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i     ihar, 

alter  the 

I  be  eon  ol  1  la -i ,  ol  r>f  v^ttJ f  ueacet 

- 

ih*  r!    ur/.ij    Uif    l<?.<r    the    U^tfu    t    .:»  «f    Jrfu»aUrn,  -alon/ 

iia,  the  oobaae  ol  the  kingdom,  man y  priaati, 

AfHl  IOC  brttrf  rUtttof  the  pOpaj itfawi  ol  JrTUftaWoi  MMJ 

iKcrr  to  the  nmtbani  part  ol  Hianyotaaaia,  on  the  banks 

and  in  Km  o«n  houee,  annua*  a  colony 
m  ft  place  called  T.  1-At 

f  ha  benabinr  I 

Wt  wti  called  lo  bo  a  pro  fi  bat  ol  too  Lord,  and  laboured  in  t 
cficul  poMtun,  at  may  ba  shown,  twerr  roan;  for  the 

Uteet  of  bit  pcupotciea  it  dated  in  the  twenu  •rrmth  year 
!.:•  n  X  i./.  371  EX    (iiii.lT         K    'ir-b;  ti,.-  othrr  r.rcum 
ataocaa  and  ereuta  ol  bi*  aa  aiao  ol  bit  death,  nothing 

known.     The  apocryphal  ltjtandi  found  in  ihe  Faibera  an 
the  Rabbini  '*&£**  to  the  r  f:  it  be  waa  put  to  dc 

a  prince  ol  bit  own  nation  for  rebu>  ■  aa 

buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  et 

ire  without  an y  historical  ralue.    So  nit. 


2  THE  PROPHECIES  OF  EZEKIEL. 

alone  is  certain,  that  he  ended  his  life  among  the  exile?,  where 
God  had  assigned  him  his  sphere  of  labour,  and  did  not,  like 
his  contemporary  Daniel  (comp.  Dan.  i.  21,  x.  1),  outlive  the 
termination  of  the  Captivity  and  the  commencement  of  the 
redemption  of  Israel  from  Babylon,  as  his  prophecies  do 
contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  that  effect 


II.    TIIE  TIMES  OF  THE  PROPHET. 

Ezekiel,  like   Daniel,   is   a   prophet  of    the   exile,  but    in    a 
different  fashion  from  the  latter,  who  had  been  already 
away  prisoner  before  him  to  Babylon  on   the  first  capture 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  th  i  of  Jeh<  Iakim,  and 

who  lived  there  upwards  of  seventy  yean  at  the   B  dm 

and  Medo-Persian  court,  and  who  held  from  time  t«»  time 
important  offices  of  State.  Daniel  was  placed  1  Q  :  in  this 
high  position,  which  afforded  him  a  view  of  the  formation  and 
evolution  of  the  world-kingdom,  in  order  that  from  this  stand- 
point he  might  be  enabled  to  see  the  development  <>f  th.'  world- 
kingdoms  in  the  straggle  against  the  kingdom  of  ( I  1  t«» 

predict  the  indestructible  power  and  glory  of  tl. 
dom,  which  overcomes  all  the  p  f  the  world.      Ezekiel, 

on   the  other   hand,  was   appointed  a   watcher  over 
nation  of  Israel,  and  was  in  this  capacity  ;  .ork 

of  the  earlier  prophets,  especially  that  of  Jeremiah,  with  whom 
he  in  several  ways  associates    himself    in    his    propheci 
preach  to   his  contemporaries  the   judgment  and    salva 
God,  in  order  to  convert  them  to  the  Lord  th.  :,tly 

to  understand  his  work  as  a  prophet,  the  ripe   fruit  of  which 
lies  before  us  in  his  prophetic  writings  we  must  not  only  1. 
in  view  the  importance  of  the  exile  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  also  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions amidst  which  Ezekiel  carried  on  his  labours. 

What  the  Lord  had  caused  to  be  announced  by  Moses  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  while  they  were  yet  standing  on  the  borders  of 
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THE  PROPHECIES  OF  EZEEIEL 


chastening  hand  of  her  God,  and  to  bo*  If  repent,.- 

under  His  mighty  arm.     Instead  of  listening  to  the  roi© 
the   prophet    Jeremiah,    and    hearing    the    Chaldean    yoke    in 

patience  (2  Cliron.  xxxvi.  1  tfa  monarch  and 

their  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Egypt,  and  Zedekiah  the 

oath   of  fealty  which   he  had   sworn   to  the  king  of    B 

To  punish  this  perfidy,  Nebachadi  tin  mai 

Jerusalem,  and   by  the  capture  and   burning  of  th 

temple  in  the  eleventh  year  of 

the  kingdom  of  Judali.     Zedekiah,   w] 

heleaguered  city,  was  taken  by  the  I  M,  an  1 

his  sons  to  Riblah  into  the  pri 

who  first  caused  the 

the  eyes  of  their  father;  nej  t,  /    I   ki  th  himself  I 

of  sight,  and  then  commanded  tl  I  i  1  ••  i 

ducted  in  chains  to  Babylon    2  K  i  1-21    J     .  lii.  1 

Many  military  officers  and  ] 

death  at  Riblah;  while  th<  rs  at 

Jerusalem,  along  with  the 

rest    of    the    people,    w<  •       | 

(2  Kings  xxv.  1-21  ;  Jer.  lii.  1 

Old  Testament  theocracy  lost   its 

nant  people  were  now  driven  out  of  I  |  the 

heathen,  to  bear  the   punishment  of   tl 

from  the  Lord  their  God.     Neverth 

the  heathen  was  no  entire  rejection  it  wa 

suspension,  and  not  an  annUUlati 

Man's  unfaithfulness  cann  troy  the  faithfulness  < 

"In  spite  of  this  terrible  judgment,  brought  down  npon  tl 

by  the  heaviest  transgressions,  Israel  w  -a* 

Auberlen  (The  Prophet  Daniel,  p.  27,  2  irks,— 

"the  chosen  people,  through  whom  God  was  still  to  carry  out 

His  intentions  towards  humanity.     His  gifts  and  calli: 

not  be  repented  of"  (Rom.  xi.  29).     K         ,  ifier  t]. 

exile  the  theocracy  was  not  again  restored  ;  the  covenant  people 
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G  THE  PROPHECIES  OF  EZEU1 

and  was  powerfully  encouraged  by  th 
prophets;  cf.  Jer.  xxix.     In  the 
phesied  Hananiah,  a  prophet 

Jerusalem,  before  th 

saying  that  Jehovah  would  : 

Ion    and   within   two   years   bl 

temple-vessels  carried  away  K 

Jechoniah  and  all  the  captive*  irh 

Ion   Jer.  xxviii.  1-4.     And  tl  •' 

the  word  of  the  Lord  r 

tions  and  empty  ho]  • 

tude   would    he    of    long   duwl 

persecuted  by  the  lying 

were  to  be  found  in  Babj  I 

This  delusion  regarding  the  | 

spirit  of  resistan  :e  to  I  the  1 

only  upon  the  people,  but 

so  that  they  formed  and 

the  king  of  Babylon.     The  I 

Moab,  Amnion,  Tyre,  and 

had  no  other  object  than  I 

moreover,  sent  by  Zedekiah  to   Bal 

as  his  own  journey  thither  in  tl 

li.  50),  were  intended  mer 

by  assurances  of  devoti 

tended  revolt  might  be  cai  at. 

of  a  speedy  liberation   from   the   B 

mmiously    disappointed:    in    c 

rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  Nebucl 

siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  captor    I  .! 

and  temple  to  the  ground,  and  deal 

By  this  blow  all  the  supports  u;  |  | 

nation  had  vainly  relied  were  broken.     T 

of  the  false  prophets  had  proved  to  be  li 

of  the  Lord's  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  fa 


JOOtlAvd    a*    tl  i  roaalett,   lb« 

bojIBJOf  ol  tbo  Irmpor,  ai>d  tbo  tio«o 

MMoVo^ft)  *  lur  tutifi  pKMOl  (or  la*  j.«   j.».c!.*  UUhim  i»(  1  x    k,<! 
bcfta,  prior  to  tbo  colaaaitj,  be  bod  lo  uuMNUt 

I*-  5  "c  (uimtlr  I   •  .::•  tbo  bopo  of  •,«  li  librfatfton  fr%4n 
tbo  joJ^-mroi  ol  It*  do-ftf  »:UfJeruulcai  and  Jodah,  iltbo.. 
oocb  proocauof  foood  Uuk)   oncofitoon      Tbo  time,  boo. 
:*l  t>o«  »■:..(■!  •bro,   m  ofvUr    lo   ppJBjrtl    ity«n   to)  i»f   t :.. 
laogmfcftbiog  fal  fiiW,  and   ffucft  oref  to  tbo  Mom,  run- 

ol  tbo  booth**,  bo  •  at  able  to  open  < 
ol  coeafart  by  aioiariiK  ibat  lb*   IVr 
of   th«  i^T.>mnT  boVftd  up^n  Hi*  pooflr,  ttoold  u  i  If  boil    ill 
tbo  booth**  oouooo  wttb  doBtroctino,  but  tha*  pit 

iKct  boa  oppreaord  Willi!  repent  sod  rrfurti  t     J I 

gather  tbeoi  out  ol  tbotr  diaperaioo ;  ooold  make 
ol  ibcm  a  boi  ?  ■olino,  waliif;  »  roeaaaaoda  and  yield 

lloaf  oonriro  ;   aoeld  ooodort  thro*  t 
Uod;  ojooid   pre   theea    Hit  M  haw!  f   :    a   j  :  n<    ,    and 

I  klAj 


Tbo  colaagtioo,  ol  tbo  teuphocaao  placed  Ingot bor  i  book , 

m  forming  a  complete  u 

I    Anooonconatota  of  judgment  opoo  Israel  mod  tbo  hit  hen 
Httaaoj  rh.    !.  um. ;    II     Ann«»unr.-m«-nt«  <»f   ■ejtoiion  i  - 

Iirorl,    ch.    x\x 

•  OfCtiooo. 
pfophicaai  of  jodgm  .  opoo  .1  rrutal< 

upon    tbo     heathen    i 
i  be  second  main  on  o 

of  tie  redemption  and  restoration     '    I  fall 

tbo  btithf  worid-powi 
pbotic  picture  of  tbo  re-formation  and  exaltar 
dom  of  Godf  ch.  xl.  entin  collection  opens 


8  THE  PROPHECIES  OF  EZEKIEL. 

with  the  solemn  dedication  of  Ezekiel  to  the  pi 
ch.    i.    1 — Hi .    21.      The    prophet 

fourth  parts  are  throughout  arranged  in  chronol 

those  of  the  second  par: — the   thn 
the  heathen   nations — are   dis|  i   their 

subject-matter.     This  is  Attested  by  the  chr 
the  superscriptions,  and  confirmed  by  tl.  :  the  irl 

of  the  groups  of  prophecies  in  the  three    parts      I 

part   contains   the   following  chr  see:    the   fifth 

year  of   the   captivity   of   Jehoiachio 
Ezekiefs  call  to  the 

tions  regarding  Jerusalem  and   1  I  .  1  ., 

seventh    (xx.    1  ),    and    ninth  the    I 

monarch  (xxiv.  1).  I 
against  seven  foreign  D 
in   the  eleventh   (xxvi.    I),  those 

(xxix.   1),   turn:  \i\.    1,  lnJ 

xxxi.    1),   and  twelfth    Mars  wo   last 

parts,   each   contains   01 
ch.  xxxiii.  21,  the  twelfth  year  of   I 
after  the  destruction  of  J 
fifth  year  of  the  capta- 
tion of  Jerusalem.     The  ivmain. 
their  head   no  note  of  tin 
their  contents  with  those  *  i. 
logical  data,  so  that  the. 
From   this  it    appears    that    the  ] 
wholly,  those  of  the  second   j 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  . 
parts    proceed   from    the   tin: 
chronological  relationship  is  in   favour    of  the    I 
prophecies   against  foreign   nations,    ch. 
-as  the  majority  of  expositors  Bupp 
second,  but  rather  to  the  first  half  of  tl 
confirmed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  contents  of  tl. 
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tit*      i     the  tine  j .1*. «\  ti.e  riot hmg  «»f  •> mU.l  and  allegory 
•  io  1  *rx  ater  degree  I  c  oilier  pro- 

phet i.    anil  nUoiMB  and  aUegory  an*   not  confined 

proeral  ootlinc*  and  picture*,  tut  elabo 
detail*,  ao  at  to  prawn 

rodoce  a* 
*  grandeur  and  cube 
asnaawtk    dn<"ourw   it   ncii    m    imagery,   anl    in    bold,   partly 

itcbct  out  into  a  <    piowneae 
'.  oo  al 
of   wi.  ;etetioni  and  form 

If*,  an  i    oCCAMOfial 
T:  •■«••    f  ■     ••»:..•*    ol    bll    It;.  I-    of    r      r    •■  :»•  r .  ■•.    ,'.    i   n    been 
'   c  one  ha  iruce 

•man  and  taste  upon 

wh  :i   as   *  fa 

ig  po 
1  an  elal  n  of  actual  1  supposed 
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Ionian  spirit,  however,  in  the  forms  of  our  \ 

has   no   existence.      The    I 

whole  of  these  symbols  has  I  ints 

in  many  ways  to  those  powerful  in 

the  prophet  in  a  foreign  lai  are 

grasped  and  given  out   again  with  a  n 

spirit,"  remains  yet  to  For 

these  symbols,  in  ref 

many  respects  the  sy ml 

sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 

the  truth,   by  reference   to   t:  .    .     :    the 

comparison  of  rich  nun  to  1  .,  btCt 

these  pictures  already  occur  in  1  sas 

as  well  as  cedars  are  Dative   in    I'  . !      I   as  li" 

Babylonian  impn  1   in  tl 

field  with  the   dead 

temple,  ch.  xl. ,  so  that  th< 

of  the  cherubim   with   four 

peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  as  ;  •    ( 

fluence.     But  if  we  leave  out  of  1 

which  the  Lord   appears   in   human    form, 

the  central  point  of  this  % 

specific   Babylonian    impn 

cherubim  with  faces  of  men,  1 

derived  from  the  contemplate 

sculptures  of  human  figures  wit] 

winged  oxen   with  human   heads,  or  Bpfail 

animals  and  female  heads  such   I  ,   0f 

ancient  Nineveh,  inasmuch  ai 

not   pictures   of  oxen  with    lions'   nun,.  and 

human  countenances  furnished  with 

has  still  portrayed  them  in  his  tr 

but   had,   according  to    Ezekiel,   ch.    i.   5,    tfa 

There  are  indeed  also  found,  among  tl 

winged   human  figures ;   but   these   i 
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real,  Lt.  pro 

the  art  of  the  author  U  reduced  to  a  faithful 
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temple  ( 
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Eirypt  (ch.  xxix.  and  xxxi.),  as  well  M  in  the  endeavours  nnni- 
fest  in  all  his  representations, — not  merely  in  t; 

descriptions  and  allegorical  p  -h.  wi 

also  in    the  simple   discour 

vices  and   sins,  and  in  the   threateninj  pnniafa 

judgment, — to  follow  out  the  Bui  into  ti 

special  details,  to  throw  light  upon  it  : 

through  it,  and  not  to  rest  until  I 

without  any  effort,  in  I 

of  representation,  however,  1.  in 

the  individuality  of  our  proph< 

of  his  time,   and   in    his   attitude  i   to 

whom  lie  had   to  announce  tl  the  Lord, 

As  symbolism  and  the 

proverbs  is,  in  general,  only  i 

senting  in  an  attractive  li_rlit   tin 

to  strengthen   by  tl, 

speech  and  discourse,  bo  al 

tiality  of  the  picture,  and  ewn  tl 

expressions   under   new    po 

The  people  to  whom  10/  kid  wa 

by  announcing   the   divine   ju 

rebellious  race,  impudent   and   bfl 

xii.  2,  etc.).     If  he  was   faithfully   an  1 

charge  the  office,  laid  upon  him  by  tl 

the  house  of  Israel,  he  mi: 

and  in  drastic  fashion,  the  sins  of    I 

paint  before   their  eyes  the  1 

must  also  set  forth,  in   a  palpable  to  the 

salvation  which  was  to  bloom  forth   for  ti 

when  the  judgment  was  fulfilled. 

Closely   connected    with    this   is    the    other    peculiarity   of 
Ezekiel's  style  of  prophecy,  namely,   the  ma  I1CL. 

assigned  to  the  divine   origin  and  content,  of  ] 
ments,  which  distinctly  appears  in  the  standing  form  of  a 


--SHJ    of    »••" 

opurb   a»J  actios  •  eon'  ate  of  mnp  - 

fonoelao  *  ^Pf  "*  or  *  Op 

errft   dttroon*  of 

to   do   tfcli   and   lK«t  ;    *r  1    to    tbo  formula    »hi  li    frour*   fnr. 
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Jeho*«b."  o    of 
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powrr.       IVrth  phr  a«r«,  booj«««rt  could  ooljr  bo  h 

to  wox1  .    '      in  coof    ••:..♦.  .    *.*  .  t)  r  >.•  -  *  .  ?   l".  ••*!  I,  who,  i^frw- 

•  tbo  norora/ 
to  '  ««!t  of  higb  pot' 

i    ■  of  cspr—faf  tbo  f wthg    fUtovn  ;     f  un  I  dfateet  froa 
( iod,  to<|  of  I 

tbo  cootranr,  according  lo  tbo  Seripimrmt  coo 

n  each   orruioo  to 
.©  Mt  of   tbr  :  *mrf  At  well  At  the  n 

tbo  winnnii  ai    procoodtog  * 
iroct 

ooj  of 

4  commiuion  & 
ition,  tad  acrr»  nproas  the  r 

m   |«  an  I  morr  with  Uol  OOMffcti   :*  tbol  a  j.f   pbit  of  tl.«-  Lord 
:brir  mi*! 

tbe  corrt 
\'w*  pretnoot  and  ; 

I  minncr  and  fashion  in 
and  consecrated  to  the  pro;  .  not  < 

:  h   <i"l  C  BUnunicati  •   t  i  him  1>>t  t!.«-  performance   of 

I  callir.  •  21), — md   wliic 

fint  act  of  his  ; 
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of  enjoining  upon  him  dumbness  or  entire  silence,  only  then 
permitting  him  to  open  his  mouth  to  speak  when  He  wishes 
to  inspire  him  with  a  word  to  be  addressed  to  the  rebellious 
people  (iii.  26,  27;  cf.  xxiv.  27  and  xxxiii.  22), — but  also  the 
theophany  which  inaugurated  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office 
(ch.  i.),  which,  as  will  appear  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  exj 
tion,  has  unmistakeably  the  significance  of  an  explanati 
reality,  which  will  not  be  dissolved  and  annihilated  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  tempi''  of  that  covenant  of  grace  which 
Jehovah  had  concluded  with  Isra 

It  is  usual,  moreover,  to  quo*  .        a  peculiarity  <  f   I" 
prophecies,  the  prominence  given   to  his  priestly  descent    and 
disposition,    especially    in    the    vi  i  ,    cf.    ch.    x..    ch. 

viii.-xi.   and   xl.-xlviii.,   and   in    individual  iv.    L3 

xx.  12  ff.,  xxii.  S}  xxvi.  2  1,   16  ff.,  which    Ewald 

explains  as  ua  result  of  the  one-sided  literary  a  of 

antiquity   according   to  mere  and   t:  ^ 

of  the  extreme   prostrati  m   <»f   spiri  I   by  t: 

duration    of    the    exile    and    bondage    of    the    people  ;"    while 

de  Wette,  Gesenius,  and  others  v><>u'  :n  it  an  ii  tual 

narrowness   on  the   part   of  the    prophet     Th< 

groundless  and  perv< 

superficial  opinion  that  the   copii 

articles   in   the   temple  were  sketched  by    K/  ki   1   <  nlv   for 

purpose  of  preserving   for  the  future  the  elevating 

of  the  better  times  of  the  past  (Ewald).     AVI: 

on  the  contrary,  the  symbolical  character  of  tl.  scripti 

we  may  always  say  that  for  the  portrayal   of   the  I  tion 

of  the   theophany  in  ch.   i.  and  x.,  and  of   the   picture  of 

temnle  in  ch.  xl.,  no  individual  was  so  well  fitted   as   a  pri 

familiar  with  the  institutions  of  worship.     In  this  symbolism 

however,  we  may  not  venture  to  seek  for  the   products  of  ii, 

lectual  narrowness,  or  of  sacerdotal  ideas,  but  must  rise  to  the 

conviction  that  God  the  Lord  selected  a  priest,  and  n 


t.r 


i  to  behold  the  ( 
on  earth  in  the   »  ^nh.-inl   forma  sj    the   lanctutr?  at 
u»«-  tin*  f  .fin  wai  the  iituU-i.    al  i-    \c.i  j  which 
ihe  closes*  CPfroJpOwllowrO  to  the  mom. 

*nd  others,   in  * 
>n  U  "f  UM  law.  an  i  whrir  t!  .  >r 

imltliiMi   it  mentioned    a*    a   (itM  of  the   judgment  that  *n 
.•  oree  larael.  b  eridewce  of  priestly  om  ■ifUdnma 

Of  DaTTu»OC«l  of    »J.i:  i  lOVtl 

Low    no  other  «ct  than   that  which   it  takrt. 

pr*»j.h.-tt         II-    t         »   .  i  ;  -*-*••-  1  •  n   the   j.rrrr;  !*,  i,..t  ••!»!>    of    ?  ■  .• 

Moral,  hot  aim  el  1 1     I  .  issen 

•  n«i  fm*M*d  l  v  a  irnw  Sjf  ihe  crer.a^.r  |    UBp  rtUN  I  •  I  U  I 

whole  Uw,  bo  orgee  obodiewcs  I  anmandi 

adherence  t«»  the  i  not  at  all  pecu 

common  to  all  the  prophet*,  inasmuch  aa  a. 
.  ipp  the  life  of  the  i 
B  the  Mi*         I  i 

«iccr%vr   Jaeajmtah,    ii   .:.  ti    «   PHptd  OwJj   •:.  '  ngnhtd  ir<>m 
.<*  prophets  that  the  verbal  reference*  t  a  tench 

in  both  occur  with  greater  frequency,  and   receive  a  greater 
emphasis,     lint  this  ha  -mod  not  so  nu  lescent 

of  both  from  e  priestly  family,  as  rather 

instance  t  way 

•n  from  the  law  bad  become  so  grea 
of  a  e  penal  judgments  alrra  . 

tench   ape:  tgremors  had   f  em,  so  that 

icts  of  the   Lo: 
hold  up  b* 
BWOta,  bat  ibo  f-    threatening  of  the  law,  if  they  were  faitii- 

<t  nun. 
>rds  and 
probabi  :»e  gr-  art  cr  rnself  (see  an 
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enumeration  of  these  in  the  Manual  of  Historic    -< 

duction,  §  77,  Rem.  6),  and  shows  a  strong  leaning  t 

the  diction  of  the  Pentateuch.     It  has,  however,  been  OflftM 

resist  the  influences  of  the  inaccurate  popular  dialed,  and  of  the 

Aramaic  idiom,  so  that  it  betrays,  in   its   many  anomali 

corruptions,  the  decline  and  commoncem 

the  Hebrew  tongue  (cf.  §  17  of  the  /  '  Mam 

and  reminds  us  that  the   prophi  I 

country. 

The  genuineness  of  Ezekiel's  prophec 
day,  unanimously  recognised  by  all  criti' 

no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  writi]  n  of 

them  in  the  volume  which  ha-  transn  the 

work  of  the  prophet  himself.     Only  I  an  11:  the 

purpose  of  setting  aside  the  predictions  which  so  much 
them,  have  proposed  very   artificial   hypoth  the 

manner  and  way  in  which  the  book  originated;  but  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  cl< 

probability  and  trustworthy  ml  only  upon  the  dogmatic 

views  of  their  authors. 

For  the  exegetical  literature,       the!/ 
vol.  i.  p.  353  (new  ed.  p,  I'M),  where  ii  also  to  fa 
very  recent  date.  Das  /inch  I.  ind  erkliirt 

von  Dr.  Th.   Kliefoth.     Zwei   Abtheiliinimn.      Rostock.     1 
and  1865. 
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ahooe  the    «p'cn  Jour 
f    >  »^.|      wl 

the    plor  itiOT*   tbr 

a   mje*tie   threne   in    human    for 

h  ien«U  him  at  4  prophet  icl,  at. 

the  fuhject- mailer  of    his  annooncrmr* 
reafter    Iran*:-  ■ 
OhibtTi    bio    llM    nHtf    ■?    ihe    mln,    and  the    duties  and 
mpoarfUai:.   *  «f   hii  calling  laid  before   him  (iii.  4-21 ).      My 

appearance  and  the  commiaaion 
b  be  corn* 

The  whole   occurrences  in  the   % 
copious  doner  ophai  t    it 

<  cerate*: 
ch.  *h  prepares  bim 

>e  contents  il  .ppears  ti- 

ters do 
introduction  to  the  whole,  to  which  the  ( 
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of  the  time  and  place  of  this  revelation  of  God  at  the  com- 
mencement, i.  1-3,  also  point. 

Chap.  i.  The  Appearance  of  thi  Qlobt  of  thi  I 

Vers.  1-3.  Time  and  place  of  the  same.— Ver.  1 .    A 

to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  \  I  tl     fifth 

(Jay)  of  the  month,  as  I    ■   <  among  tl  f  tks   river  of 

Chebar,  that  the  hravens  and  I 

Ver.  2.  On  the  fifth  da 

Jehoiaehins  captivity)   Vet.   3.    i  to 

Ezekiel  the  j  ■• 

by  the  river  Chebar;   and  the  hand 

him. 

Re^ardin^  Wl  at  the  beginning  of  a  1      \ 

i.    1,   cf.   the   note   on   Josh*   i.    1.  two    notices    I 

year  in  vers.    1    and   2   are   < 

introduction  of  the  theophanj*      rl 

firs't,  according  to  its  form  or  phenomenal  I  19 

verses  second  and  third,  according  to  i 

its  effect  upon  the  prophet     The  in 

this,  that  the  heavens  were  opened,  ai  I  saw  \ 

God.    The  heaven  op  •  merely  a 

is  disclosed  of  the  heavenly  gl  .    bat  il 

when   God   manifests    Hi  .    in    ■  mani 

human  sight.     The  latter   was   the   case  DWM  "  : 

ft  visions  of  God,"  are  not  "  hut  \  i 

which  have  divine  or  heavenly  things  for  their  obj  f.  Isa. 

vi.  1 ;   1  Kings  xxii.  10;  2  Kings  vi.   17.      Here  it  :ii- 

festation  of  Jehovah's  glory  described   in  the  followin 
This  was  beheld  by  Ezekiel  in  the  thirtieth  year,  whkl  I  d- 

ing  to  verse  second,  was  in  the  fifth   year  of  the   captivity 
Jehoiachin.     The  real  identity  of  these  two   dates  is   i 
beyond  doubt  by  the  mention  of  the  same  day  of   the  month, 
"  on    the   fifth   day  of   the   month "    (ver.  2   compared    with 
ver.  1).     The  fifth  year  from  the  commencement   of  Jci. 
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Tbo  Ral  Otaae  aojomi  «  chronology 

according  to  tho  periods  of  the  \  cc,  and  so  alto 

n*>f*   are 
:    the    t  me    mention- 
n  the  mid*  c>f  the  •  i 

'   from 

t  be  *n  alone  oj>han?  wat 

t .        ,  ar.  i  i  I  Boc  rrpmir  ttf]  oft*  r^  j:  N  to  tbo  jvm  Uoeai  i  f 

•  '.•.'  -.     \\  r.  3.  I'..    tbo  rifer  CkAmr%  in  tbo  land  of  tba 

ChaJoVea,  i-/.  in  IW  rMesopota::    l     'I 

dtagnjabi  i  fa  m  "•:"•.  tl  ••   rin  r  -  f  <  i   •.-»::,  whi  h   :!  ai  into 

•aopotamian  ' 
rabo, 

M  .  •    .V.  .   III.   p. 

Irifl  takes  ita  rise  f.  ed 
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springs,"  near  the  city  Bat-eVAi*  at  the  foe:  in 

range  of  Masius,  flows  thro: 

tion  parallel  with  its  two  principal 

westward,  discharges  itself  in 

There  the  hand  of  Jehovah  i 

sion  (fo)  ^  rvm    "  T  alwa; 

tlie  power  or  omnipotence  man,— the-  han  I  : 

the  organ  of  power  in  action,—!  :1" 

dition  to  exert  supeihum  .IK 

the  regular  expression  fort!.  n  into 

the  state  of  I 

(cf.  2  Kings  iii.    15),  OT  unuYrlakin 

throughout  E/.ekiel,  cf.  iii.  &  h 

xl.  1. 

Vers.  D  'nc 

spirit  of  the  prophet— 
pestuous  wind 
rolled  togeilu 
about  ft,  an 

metal  from    the    midst    0)  — Tl 

with  a  general  outline  of  the 
sented  itself   to   tb  ritual   i 

proach  from   the  north.      A   I 
from   the   north   a    great 
as  a  lump  of  fire,  which  throws  aroun  1 
ness    of   light,  and   \  in    il 

glowing   metal.     The 

north  is,  as  a  matter  of  (  vith  th 

Ionian  representation  of  the  mounl  t  the  g  in 

the  extreme  north,  Isa.  xiv.  13.     A 

usage  of  speech  followed  pceially  by  J 

miah  (cf.  e.g.  i.  1-1,  iv.  G,  vi.  1,  etc.),  the  north  is  the 
from  which  the  enemies  who  were  *  ute  ju 

Jerusalem  and  Judah  break  in.      Arc  .  the 

coming  of  this  divine  appearance  from  the  north  signifies  that 
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hoi  the  north  that  God  i  ng  to  pass  the 

upow  Ju*UH.  rr^c  r*,"^  ru .:.  I  together  like  a  La   . 

an 
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•ace  i 

aatlat  U«r/>or,  t'e.'trum,    iv.  a  av 

I  • 
the  ripUtiaiioa  of    lluchart,  t  i  cacnpo* 

and  sifninea  -ro«gh  poM  <  »  opposed   thr  : 

rrj  ;.:>•  |Afa    :n    |]        1-  Olid    ;»  BjOt  :  -  ■  .  I  u!   ;    .-.       (fl   |  |  bl 

Of  m ell  ft •  the  riraUMUACt  *  gold  or 

a  lustre  cuolii  akioe  forth  otr  il  leas 

pobahflitj  Imh  liM  l  ;.-■•••••  ■  ikal  •'•  »*  ■»  c  !i.-  ur;  i  « f  f. -, 

•<a/ml,  /a6rv..  nd   Dt" 

c  and  Maurer  base  the  bmmu 
«r  ig       in  lot  frc."  word  appears  simpis1  to  he  : 

a  cm,  proha  &**"  1i*:n  ^  appendf 

Jeoote  agl 
- 
as    We 

paraisel  to  »:.     *--"\  bowerer,  ii  different  foota  7ft  nc~:  in 

I 
person  of  1 1. m  who  it  enthroned  above  the  chc: 

spoke:  o  feet  of  the  cherubim,  a 

in  Dn  •  arms  ar.  the  per* 

»*.i  Hint* ■  if.     I  i  appearance  is  described 

Bore  There  first  prc«« 

the  seer  four  being*,  whom    he  describes  according  to 
figure  and  st • 

four  cherubim. — \ 
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there  prominently  appeared  a  figure,  consisting  of  four  creatures, 
and  this  was  their  appearance :  they  had  the  figure  of  a  man. 
Ver.  6.  And  each  had  four  faces,  and  each  of  them  had  four  icing*. 
Ver.  7.  And  their  feet  were  upright- standing  feet ;  and  the  . 
of  their  feet  like  the  soles  of  a  calf,  and  sparkling  like  the  apj 
ance  of  shining  brass,     Ver.  8.  And  the  hands  of  a  man 
under  their  wings  on  their  four  sides  ;  and  all  four  had  fad  <  and 
wings.      Ver.  9.   Their  icings  were  joined  one  to  another  ;   they 
turned  not  as  they  went ;  they  went  each  one  in  the  directi 
his  face,      Ver.  10.  And  the  form  of  tlieir  faces  was  tl 
man  ;  and  on  the  right  all  four  had  a  lion's  and  l  n  the  left 

all  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  ;  and  all  four  laid  an  , 
Ver.  11.  And  their  faces  and  their  wing-  .  two 

of  each  uniting  icith  one  another,  and  two  C 
Ver.   12.  And   they   went   each   in   the 
whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went  ;  they  tur 
they  went.     Ver.  13.  And  the  likeness  of  tl  ibUd 

burning  coals  of  fire,  like  the  appearand 

went  hither  and  thither  amongst  the  beingt  ;  and  th.  bril- 

liant, and  from  the  fire  came  forth  lightning.      Ver.  11.   And  the 
beings  ran  hither  and  thither  in  a  j  maun.  r. 

From  out  of  the  fiery  centre  of  the  cloud  there  slum 
the  form  (JWJ,   properly  "  resemblance/'  u  picture")   of   I 
rrisn,   animautia,    u  living    creatures;"    fwet,   Apoc   iv.    6;    not 
07j put,  "wild   beasts,"  as  Luther   has  incorrectly  rei        i  I  it, 
after  the  animalia  of  the  Vulgate.     These  four  creatui 
D*JK  My*,  "the  figure  of  a   man."     Agreeably  to  this  nol 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  description,  these  creatures  are  to  be 
conceived  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  human  body  in  all 
points  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  following  narrative.     Each 
of   them  had  four   faces  and   four   wings    (nnx    without    the 
article  stands  as  a  distributive,  and  D*M3  are  '-pinions,"  as  in 
Isa.  vi.  2,  not  "  pairs  of  wings  ").      Their  feet  were  ITMG*  S>n    «•'  a 
straight  foot;"  the  singular  stands  generically,  stating  only  the 
nature  of  the  feet,  without  reference  to  their  number.     We 
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tautology.     The  second  half  of  ver.  8  is  neither,  with  II 

to  be  referred  to  the  following  ninth  verse,  win 

no  more  spoken  of,  nor,  with  Hitzig,  to  be  arbitrarily  moti 

but  is  to  be  taken  as  it  stands,  comprising  all  that  ha 

been  said  regarding  the  faces  and  wings,  in  or 

to  in  ver.  9  sqq.  the  description  of  the  use  and  Dal 

members.     The  definite  statement,  that  «  tl. 

one  to  another,"  is  in  ver.  11  limited  to  the 

according  to  which  we  have  so  to  conceive  the 

top  or  the  upper  right  wing  of  each  cherub 

with  the  top  of  the  left  wing  of    the  neighl 

This  junction  presented  to  the  of  the 

coherence  of  all  the  four  creatur,  s  aa  ft  c  mpl 

and  implied,  as  a  consequence,  the  harmonious  acti 

of  the  four  creatures.     They  did  not  turn 

but  proceeded  each  in  the  direction  of  hi 

«  over  against  his  face."     The  meaning  i 

Kliefoth  :  "  x\s  they  had  four  fac 

they  went,  but  went  on  as  (£.«.  in  the 

were  going,  always  after  the  fa 

of  the  faces  in  ver.  10,  the  face  of  tl 

as  that  which  was  turned  tow 

the  right  side,  the  ox  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  e 

In  naming  these  three,  it 

had  these  faces:  in  naming  the 

omitted,  because  the   v.  :    "  ~  -o    all 

immediately  precedes.     In  ver.  11.  the 

faces  and  wings,  that  they  wet 

above,"  "  upward  ") ;  then  the  direction 

.preciselv  stated.     The  \ 

the  preceding,  "  and  it  was  their  fac  ith  II 

expunged  as  a  gloss;  but  is  quite  in  order  as  a  stat  that 

not  only  the  wings  but  also  the  f  con- 

sequently were  not  like  Janus'  :  pon  one   '.  but  the 

four  faces  were  planted  upon  four  heads  and  necks.     In  the 
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conception.  Fire,  like  the  fire  of  burning  coals  and  torches, 
went,  moved  hither  and  thither  amongst  the  four  creatures. 
This  fire  presented  a  bright  appearance,  and  out  of  it  came 
forth  lightnings.  The  creatures,  moreover,  were  in  constant 
motion.  W3P,  from  WO,  an  Aramaising  form  for  the  Hebrew 
m,  to  run.  The  infin.  absol.  stands  instead  of  the  finite  l 
The  conjecture  of  itfKJ,  after  Gen.  viii.  7  (Hitzig),  is  inappro- 
priate,  because  here*  we  have  not  to  think  of  "  coining  out,"  and 
no  reason  exists  for  the  striking  out  of  the  words,  as  Hitzig 
proposes.  The  continued  motion  of  the  creatures  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  their  perpetually  moving  on  straight  before 
them.  "They  went  hither  and  thither,  ami  vet  always  in  the 
direction  of  their  countenances  ;  because  they  had  a  countenance 
looking  in  the  direction  of  every  side"  (Kiiefoth).  PJ1  signi- 
fies not  "  lightning w  (  =  p"}3),  but  comes  from  Hij  in  Syriac, 
"  to  be  split,"  and  denotes  u  the  splitting,''  i.e.  the  zigzag  course 
of  the  lightning  (Kiiefoth). 

Vers.    15  —  21.    The    four    wheels    beside    the    cherubim. — 
Ver.  15.  And  I  saw  the  creatures,  and,  lo,  there  was  a  wheel 
the  earth  beside  the  creatures,  towards  thurfour  \      .  10. 

The  appearance  of  the  wheeli  and  their  work  was  like  the  a  j -pear- 
ance  of  the  chrysolite  ;  and  all  four  had  one  kind  of  figure  :  and 
their  appearance  and  their  work  icas  at  if  one  whe\  ■  within 

the  other.  Ver.  17.  Towards  their  four  sides  they  went  when 
they  moved:  they  tinned  not  as  they  went.  Ver  1£.  And  i 
felloes,  they  were  high  a)id  terrible ;  and  their  felloes  xccre  full  of 
eyes  round  about  in  all  the  four.  Ver.  l'J.  And  when  the 
creatures  moved,  the  wheels  moved  beside  them  ;  and  when  the 
creatures  raised  themselves  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  also 
raised  themselves.  Ver.  20.  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  yo 
they  went  in  the  direction  in  which  the  spirit  teas  to  qo ;  and  the 
wheels  raised  themselves  beside  them  :  for  the  spirit  oj  the  creatures 
was  in  the  wheels.  Ver.  21.  When  the  former  moved,  the  latter 
moved  also  ;  when  the  former  stood,  the  latter  stood  ;  and  wlien 
the  former  raised  themselves  from  the  ground,  the  wheds  rax 
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the  creature  was  in  the  wheels.  njPfJj  in  vers.  20  and  21,  is 
not  the  "principle  of  life"  (Havernick),  but  the  cherubic 
creatures  conceived  as  a  unity,  as  in  ver.  22,  where  the  mean- 
ing is  undoubted.  The  sense  is  :  the  wheels  were,  in  their 
motion  and  rest,  completely  bound  by  the  movements  and  rest 
of  the  creatures,  because  the  spirit  which  ruled  in  them  was 
also  in  the  wheels,  and  regulated  their  going,  standi: 
rising  upwards.  By  the  WW  nn  the  wheels  are  bound  in  one 
with  the  cherub-figures,  but  not  by  of  a  chariot,  to  or 

upon  which  the  cherubim  were  attached. 

Vers.  22-28.  The  throne  of  Jehovah.— V  Uu 

heads  of  the  creature  there  app  the  apj 

ance  of  the  terrible  cry  lied  out  tlieir  I 

Ver.    23.   And  under   tlie    • 
straight  one  towards  another :  t  aeh  had  tic 
and  each  two  (wing$)}  covering  to  tin     .  \ 

And  J  heard  the  sown!  of  their  win 

like  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  as  i  •  like 

the  clamour  of  a  camp:   when  t/\- 

icings.     Ver.  25.  And  there  came  a  the  ex- 

panse  which  was   above  tin 
their  icings  sink  down.     V 
heads  was  to  be  scoi,  like  a  sapphii 
and  over  the  figure  of the  throne  woe  a  figure 
above  it.     Ver.   27.  And  I  saw  like  the  aj 
brass,  like  the  appearance  of  fire  within  the  same  round  ah 
from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  upwc  from  the  ajpear- 

ance  of  his  loins  downwards,  I  saw  as  of  the   appearance 
and  a   shining   light  was  round  about  it.     Ver.    28.   Like   the 
appearance  of  the  bow,  which  is  in  the  clouds  in  the  d  I  ain, 

was  the  appearance  of  the  shining  light  round  about.      7. 
the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah.     A\ 
saw  it,  and  fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  one  that 
spake. — Above,  over  the  heads  of  the  figures  of  the  cherubim, 
Ezekiel   sees  something  like   the  firmament   of   heaven   (ver. 
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other  wings  could  very  easily  be  so  extended  under  the  canopy 
that  the  tops  of  the  one  should  touch  those  of  the  other.  As 
the  creatures  moved,  Ezekiel  hears  the  sound,  i.e.  the  rustling 
of  their  wings,  like  the  roaring  of  mighty  billows.  This  is 
strengthened  by  the  second  comparison,  "  like  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,"  i.e.  resembling  thunder,  cf.  x.  5.  The  "?£>[}  i?ip 
that  follows  still  depends  on  Vn&&.  np^n»  which  occurs  only 
here  and  in  Jer.  xi.  6,  is  probably  synonymous  with  |iEH, 
"roaring,"  "noise,"  "tumult."  This  rushing  sound,  however, 
was  heard  only  when  the  creatures  were  in  motion ;  for  when 
they  stood,  they  allowed  their  wings  to  fall  down.  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  the  upper  wings,  as  the  under  ones, 
which  covered  the  body,  hung  downwards,  or  were  let  down. 
From  this  it  clearly  appears  that  the  upper  wings  neither  sup- 
ported nor  bore  up  the  canopy  over  their  heads,  but  only  were 
so  extended,  when  the  cherubim  were  in  motion,  that  they 
touched  the  canopy.  In  ver.  25  is  also  mentioned  whence  the 
loud  sound  came,  which  was  heard,  during  the  moving  of  the 
wings,  from  above  the  canopy,  consequently  from  him  who  was 
placed  above  it,  so  that  the  creatures,  always  after  this  voice 
resounded,  went  on  or  stood  still,  i.e.  put  themselves  in  motion, 
or  remained  without  moving,  according  to  its  command.  With 
the  repetition  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24  this  subject  is  con- 
cluded in  ver.  25.  Over  or  above  upon  the  firmament  was  to 
be  seen,  like  a  sapphire  stone,  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  on  which 
sat  one  in  the  form  of  a  man — i.e.  Jehovah  appeared  in  human 
form,  as  in  Dan.  vii.  9  sq.  Upon  this  wras  poured  out  a  fiery, 
shining  light,  like  glowing  brass  (tern  py,  as  in  ver.  4)  and 
like  fire,  WD  B&TWL   "within   it   round   about"  (n'30  =  n<3, 

7  •     T  T  ••  7  \  "     •  ••/ 

"within,"  and  rP,  pointing  back  to  KB3  JWn).  This  appears 
to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of  these  obscure  words.  They 
are  rendered  differently  by  Hitzig,  who  translates  them :  "  like 
fire  which  has  a  covering  round  about  it,  i.e.  like  fire  which  is 
enclosed,  whose  shining  contrasts  so  much  the  more  brightly  on 
account  of  the  dark  surroundings."     But,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  change  which  would  then  b^  necessary  of  ITS  m*°  ^-> 
this  meaning  seems  very  far-fetched,  and  cannot  be  accepted 
for  this  reason  alone,  that  t?K  •"^1'?,  neither  in  the  following 
hemistich  (ver.  21b)  nor  in  viii.  2,  has  any  such  or  similar 
strengthening  addition.  The  appearance  above  shows,  as  the 
centre  of  the  cloud  (ver.  4),  a  fiery  gleam  of  light,  only  there 
is  to  be  perceived  upon  the  throne  a  figure  resembling  a  man, 
fiery-looking  from  the  loins  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
round  about  the  figure,  or  rather  round  the  throne,  a  shining 
light  (nil),  cf.  ver.  4),  like  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds,  cf.  Apoc. 
iv.  3.  This  [Kin,  ver.  28,  does  not  refer  to  fUSn>  but  to  the  whole 
appearance  of  him  who  was  enthroned, — the  covering  of  light 
included,  but  throne  and  cherubim  (x.  4, 19)  excluded  (Hitzig)] 
was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  Jehovah's  glory.  With 
these  words  closes  the  description  of  the  vision.  The  following 
clause,  "  And  I  saw,  etc.,"  forms  the  transition  to  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  which  follows  on  the  second  chapter,  and  which  sum- 
moned Ezekiel  to  become  a  prophet  to  Israel.  Before  we  pass, 
however,  to  an  explanation  of  this  word,  we  must  endeavour  to 
form  to  ourselves  a  clear  conception  of  the  significance  of  this 
theophany. 

For  its  full  understanding  we  have  first  of  all  to  keep  in 
view  that  it  was  imparted  to  Ezekiel  not  merely  on  his  being 
called  to  the  office  of  prophet,  but  was  again  repeated  three 
times, — namely,  in  ch.  iii.  22  sqq.,  where  he  was  commissioned 
to  predict  symbolically  the  impending  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  ch. 
viii.  4  sqq.,  when  he  is  transported  in  spirit  to  the  temple-court 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  the  abominations  of 
the  idol-worship  practised  by  the  people,  and  to  announce  the 
judgment  which,  in  consequence  of  these  abominations,  was  to 
burst  upon  the  city  and  the  temple,  in  which  it  is  shown  to 
him  how  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abandons,  first  the  temple  and 
thereafter  the  city  also ;  and  in  ch.  xliii.  1  sqq.,  in  which  is 
shown  to  him  the  filling  of  the  new  temple  with  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  to  dwell  for  ever  among  the  children  of  Israel.     In 
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all  three  passages  it  is  expressly  testified  that  the  divine  ap- 
pearance was  like  the  first  which  he  witnessed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  call.  From  this  Kliefoth  has  drawn  the  right  con- 
clusion, that  the  theophany  in  ch.  i.  4  sqq.  bears  a  relation  not 
to  the  call  only,  but  to  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Ezekiel : 
u  We  may  not  say  that  God  so  appears  to  Ezekiel  at  a  later 
time,  because  lie  so  appeared  to  him  at  his  call ;  but  we  must 
say,  conversely,  that  because  God  wills  and  must  so  appear  to 
Ezekiel  at  a  later  time  while  engaged  in  his  prophetic  vocation, 
therefore  He  also  appears  to  him  in  this  form  already  at  his 
call."  The  intention,  however,  with  which  God  so  appears  to 
him  is  distinctly  contained  in  the  two  last  passages,  ch.  viii.-xi. 
and  ch.  xliii  :  "  God  withdraws  in  a  visible  manner  from  the 
temple  and  Jerusalem,  which  are  devoted  to  destruction  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  the  people:  in  a  visible  manner  God 
enters  into  the  new  temple  of  the  future ;  and  because 
the  whole  of  what  Ezekiel  was  inspired  to  foretell  was 
comprehended  in  these  two  things, — the  destruction  o£  the 
existing  temple  and  city,  and  the  raising  Up  of  a  new  and 
a  better ; — because  the  whole  of  his  prophetic  vocation  had 
its  fulfilment  in  these,  therefore  God  appears  to  Ezekiel  on 
his  call  to  be  a  prophet  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  He 
departs  from  the  ancient  temple  and  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
their  destruction,  and  in  which  He  enters  into  the  new  edifice 
in  order  to  make  it  a  temple.  The  form  of  the  theophany,  there- 
fore, is  what  it  is  in  i.  4  sqq.,  because  its  purpose  was  to  show 
and  announce  to  the  prophet,  on  the  one  side  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  on  the  other  its  restoration  and  glorification." 
These  remarks  are  quite  correct,  only  the  significance  of  the 
theophany  itself  is  not  thereby  made  clear.  If  it  is  clear  from 
the  purpose  indicated  why  God  here  has  the  cherubim  with  Ilim, 
while  on  the  occasion  of  other  appearances  {e.g.  Dan.  vii.  9 ; 
Isa.  vi.  1)  He  is  without  cherubim ;  as  the  cherubim  here  have 
no  other  sitmifkancy  than  what  their  figures  have  in  the  taber- 
nacle, viz.  that  God  has  there  His  dwelling-place,  the  seat  of 
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I  com- 
prehended in 

I  •  :  nut  tl.' 

in    it   tl  •  til--    n 

:i  appropi . 

wii. 
1  sqq.),  lb  g  With   that   for 

entering  into  the  I  bow 

tlie  tiring  (i    I   II. ...    If  a]    □  I       throne  among  u  the  lii 
cfwtnm;91  I  adglorion 

of  the  temple  of  the  future,  that   H   should  have  Jeborah  Him- 
self dwelling  within  it  in  ■  visible  form.      From  this,  too,  may 
explained    the    great    fulness    of    the    attributes,   which   are 
divisible  into  three  i  :    1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  mani- 

festation of  God  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  2,  Those 
which  relate  to  the  manifestation  of  God  for  entering  into  the 
new  temple;  and,  3.  Those  which  serve  both  objects  in  com- 
mon. To  the  last  class  belongs  everything  which  is  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  itself,  e.g.  the  visibility  of  God  in 
general,  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  in  itself,  and  so  on  :  to 
the  first  class  all  the  signs  that  indicate  wrath  and  judgment, 
consequently,   first,  the  coming  from  the  north,   especially  the 
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fire,  the  lightnings,  in  which  God  appears        He  who  ifl  coming 
to  judgment ;  but  to  the  second,  hi  the   rainbow  and  the 

appearance  of  God  in  human    form.  .ally  the  wheels  and 

the  fourfold  manifestation  in  the  cherubim  and  win  I     r  the 

new  temple  does  not  represent  the  rebuildii  the  tern]  1  •  by 

Zerubbabel,  but  the  economy  of  sail  * 

His  appearing,  to  which  they  beli  ng 

founded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  God'fl  own  C  and  dwelling 

upon  the  earth;  on  the  other,  to  be  of  an  ocumenie  eh 
in  opposition  to  the  particularities  and  local   n  .    .  : 

vious  ancient  dispensation  of  Q 

in  human   form;   lowers  down   to  earth   tl.  .   which 

His   throne   is    i  cherubim,    which    i:  G 

gracious  presence  with  I 

but  in   living   reality,  plant    their   fe  i    tin-  I,  while 

each  cherub  has  at  bis  side  a  wheel,  which  n 
air,   but   only  upon    the   earth.       W.   this  it 

Himself  is  to  1  to  the  earth,  to  walk   and  to  dwell  visibly 

among  His  people;   while  th< 

economy  of   salvation,   for  :  q|  <»f   which  God   i> 

to  visit  the  earth,   is  repr  !   in  the  four:  m   <>f   the 

cherubim    and  wheels.      The   numl  ir — th  i    of   the 

(ecumenicity   which    is   to    come,   and  t: 
spread  abroad  into  all  the  world—  i- 

and  wheels,  to  portray  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  new  k'. 
of  God  over  the  whole  earth.      Bat  bow  much  that    is 

true  and  striking  this  attempt   at   explanation   may  i       I     D   in 
details,  it  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  I  and   is 

free  from  bold  combinations.  The  correctness  of  the  assump- 
tion, that  in  the  theophany  attributes  of  an  kind 
united,  namely,  such  as  should  refer  only  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  and  such  as  relate  only  to  the 
foundation  and  nature  of  the  new  economy  of  salvation,  is 
beset  with  well-founded  doubts.  Why,  on  such  a  hypoth 
should  the  form  of  the  theophany  remain  the  same  throughout 
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God  in  human  shape  seated  upon   the  thi  The  orde 

these  three  elements   in  the  descripti  in  i  urdlj   of 

any  importance,  but  is  simply  explicable  from  thi  I  to  the 

seer  who  is  on   earth  it  is  the  under  part  <>f  the  figure  which, 

appearing  visibly   in  the  clou  .    that 

his    look    next    turns    to    the    op]  plianv. 

Especially  significant  al 

the  cherubim  under  or  at  the  throne  of   I  and  by  it  U 

indisputably  pointed  out  that    Hew] 

is  the  same  God  that  is  enthroned  Ii  the 

cherubim    of    the    D 
Whatever  opinion    may  be   formi 
significance  of  the  cherubim,  this  n, 
lished,  that    they  belong  ntially  to   th 

sentation  of  Jehovah's 
this  portion  of  our  vision  fa 

representation  of  thi  ton   in   the  II  H 

of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.     A  .  ' 
on    the   subject    of    the    in 

cherubim  of  Ezekiel,  m<  differ- 

ences in  their  four  faces  and  four  win.  ,,f 

the  cherubim  upon  the  mi  at   and   in   the   temple,   nn  :. 

had  only  one  face  and  two  wi. 

standing  of  our  vision,  look  a  little   1  tore 

and  significance  of  the  cherubim. 

While,  according  to  the  older  view,  th.  ibim  a:  lie 

beings  of   a   higher  order,  the   opinion   at 
widely  prevalent,  that  they  are  only  symbolical  fig; 
nothing   real    corresponds,  —  merely    ideal    r 
creature  life  in  its  highest  ful        .      Thi* 

*  Compare  the  investigation  of  the  cherubim  in  my  Hat 
l^heylrchxalogie,  I.  pp.  SG  sqq.  and  113  ,n.  ■ 
uber  chc  Zahlensymbolik  der  hi!  rift  in  der 

Dieckhojf  und  hhefoth,  III.  p.  381  sqq.,  when  especial;, 
that  the  cherubim  are  angelic  beings  of  a  higher  rank-.  In  a 

thorough  manner,  and  the  daring  hypothesis  of  Hofinann  signally  rtfal 
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Commentat.  J  ^  from  the  view — a 

Heogstenberg,  and  others — thai  the  cherubim  were  only  sj  ••  figures, 

bat  ag  %]  :  •     U-trraain*  ::.•  re  minutelj  '.'..-:  roeanii  g    f  :..    e  rj  mbola 
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there   are   actually  beings  of   this  kind.  il   Bjmboli 

furnishes  not  a  single  undoubted  instance  of  abstract  i  I 

ideal  creations   of  the   imagination,   being   I  the 

prophets  as  living  beings,     Under  the  plastic  i 

the  cherubim  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  in  th  and 

holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  that 

these  are  heavenly,  spiritual  beinj  c  in  th  md 

temple  (which  was  built  after  Item)  eaa  ntial  relation 

the  kingdom  of  God  are  eml  all  the 

from  things  having  a  real  exi  Wli 

other  hand,  Ilengstenbi 

Vitrinira  remarks  is  su  to  refute  th  .  an     r  the 

cherubim,  would    understand   an.  rank,  —  viz.   that   tl. 

four  creatures  are  throughout  the  wh 

with  the  assembly  of  tli 

from  the  angels,  but  from  all  I  in  ch. 

vii.  11," — we  mn  ird  this  n  ful 

From  the  division  of  tli         ivenly  asseml  the  tin 

into  two  choirs  or  .  and  \ii.j,  —  in  whi 

(cherubim)    and   the   elders  form   tl; 

the  other  choir  (ver.  11), — an  argum 

against   the   angelic   nature   of    the   ch 

shown,  from  the  distinction  b  the   arpariu 

ayye\o$,  in  Luke  ii.  13,  that  the   "'multitude 

host"  were  no  angels  at  all.      And   th"  ;  .  vii.  ]  1 

would  only  then  furnish  the  supposed   pr 

lationship   of   the  cherubim  to  the    angels,   if 

in  general — all  angels,  how*  numerous  soever  they  may  b 

were  spoken  of.      But  the  very  tenor  of  the  words, 

ayyeXoi,  "all  the  angels,"   points  back  to  the  choir  of  an 

already  mentioned  in  ch.  v.  11,  which  was  formed   by  irokkol 

ayye\oi)  whose  number   was  ten  thousand  times  ten  the 

and  thousands  of  thousands.1      From  the  distinction    beta 

1  See   on   this  distinction   "Winer's   Grammar  of  mrut  Creek 

(Moulton's  translation),  p.  137,  where,  among  other  remarks,  it  is  i 
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they  were   represented   in   the   sanctua:  :    in   tl 

The  cherubim  in  the  sanctuary  had  the  farm   of  I   man. 

were  only  marked  out  by  their  wing 

not  bound  by  the   earthly  limits  The  do   in 

Ezekiel  and  tl  "fa 

man.     Angels  also  assume  tl. 

visibly  to  men  on  earth. 

created  in  the  imi 

For   although    tl  in    the 

spiritual  nature  of  man, — in   I  the 

Spirit  of  God, — J  .  as  the  vessel  of  this  s 

is  the  most  perf  have  I  ow- 

ledge,  and  as  such   fori  '    appropriate  ga. 

rendering  visible  the 

cherubim  in  our  \ 

body  with  the  fa  ■  mai  of  the 

ox,  and  of  the  .  and  n 

square-formed  b» 

so  that  tl:  in   an;  •.  and 

while  so  doing,  tl.  one 

face;  while  in  the  vi>i  n   in  t  .r  faces  of 

the  creatures  named  |   go 

that  each  has  onl\  • 

is  portrayed   his  soul  and  ieh  one  also 

higher  order  of  animals,  iffl  D  Gf  tl. 

and  eagle-faces  with  that  of  m  in 

doubtless,  to  represent  I  km   the   * 

ness  and  the  power  of  lif  the  ea  :i   is 

divided    among  the   four   creatures   nam    L      The    I 

dictum  (Schemoth  BaLLa,  Schof 

Quatuor  sunt  qui  principatum    in    hoc    mundo    tenent.       Inter 

creaturas  homo,  inter  aves  aquila,  inter  pecora  bos,  inter  bestias 

ho,  contains   a   truth,  even   if   there    li,s    at    the   : 

of   it   the  idea  that  these   four  creatures  rep:       :      the  entire 

earthly  creation.     For  in  the  cherub,  the  living  powers  of  tb 
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supreme*  all  c i 

lastly,  both   of  the   riirrubim    a  I   foar  facet  of  ca 

cherub  in  oar  vi*ionf  it  rnsaataled  with  their  rapt 

tactions   with  unhand  can  cotr 

favour  of  tba  at*-.. 

IC  llutnl 

ot  etsent  rin,  for  on  the  o 

i  are  found,  m  reprear  n   the  • 

at  higher  spiritual  being*,  appears  not  c 
where  a  cherub  »t  retches  forth  and  and   fetches  out 

from  between  tba  char 
angel  clothed  in  t. 
lag  of  Jerusalem  ;  but,  still  more  distinc 

'itcree 
them,    as  a  In- a 

.tter  dav  and  night  tl 

eoag  of  praise  from  a 

wl  tealt  are  tecor  no 

:he  seven  angels  the  ten 

1  This  hat  been  already  rightly  recognised  bj 
hat  drmwD  from  it  the  iafti aaot :  fumtemu 

voifvr   cktrnbu  m  4to  ad  mwmtu  num 
••;  1  cuuaectad  with  the  erroneous  representation  that  the 

aaaraMai  arc  laaaaaad  as  baa  tat  tai  at  a!  G  •  !  a:.  I  «...  tarry  tat  L  id  - 1 
lat  pssM 
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Besides  this  activity  of  theirs  in    I 
divine  counsel  of  salvation,  we  mutt,  in 
a  view  as  possible  of  the  Bigni 
vision,  as  well  as  in  Biblical  s; 
view  the  position  which,  in 
the  throne  of  God.     Tl: 

form  these  three  concentric  circles:  tl  •'  im) 

form  the  innerm 
thrones,  clothed  in  white  gann 

upon  their  heads,  compose  th  i  while 

the  third,  andwi  I 
number  was  many  thou 

8,  vii.  11).      To  the  .   inin. 

standing  before  the  thron  . 

among  all  heath  :»  w'hil  sot, 

and  with  palms  in   their   I 

tribulation,  and  have  ;l  white 

in  the  blood  of  tl 

serve  Him  day  i  ht  in  H  .Ac- 

cordingly the  twenty-four  .  as  th  I  I    : 

and  New 

beside  God's  throne, 

the  other  angels;  and  in  tl  exalted 

above  the  angels,  are  tl 

This  position  of  the  cherubim  ju  thai  they 

have  the  name  of  Jd>a  from  tfa 

lasting  blessed  life  which  is  ami 

out  from  the  C:  of  spirits— tl  all  kin 

Lord  of  all  lords — upon   t 

that  the  cherubim  iinmedii  I  I 

being   representatives   and 

blessedness,  which  men,  ei  for- 

feited by  the  Fall,  but  which   they  are  the   infini- 

tude of  the  divine  compassion,  to  r  in  I       livine  king  1 

founded  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  hum 
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picture  and  mirror  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  ornamentation  of  the 
cherubim  and  wheels  with  eye?,  shows  that  the  power  of  the 
divine  Spirit  dwells  within  them,  and  determ 
their  movements. 

The  remaining  objects  of  the  ire  not  difficult  to  explain. 

The  appearance  of  the  expanse  over  above  the  cherabim  and 
wheels,  upon  which  a  throne  is  to  1  the  firma- 

ment or  heaven  as  the  place  throne.      G     I    ft]  | 

upon   the  throne   in  human  form,  in   th<  His 

holy   majesty.     The   whole   i  Irawi   nigh   to 

prophet  in  the   covering  of   a 
cloud  points  back  to  the  u  thick 

ancient  time,  descended  upon  Nfoont  :  inders 

lightnings  (Ex.  six.   L6)  I  Wish    H  nt  of 

promised  to  the  patriarchs  with  tl.  1, — tli 

brought  forth  from   Egypt,— and  to  found   His  ki 
grace   upon   the  earth.      If  W( 

theophany  with  that  manifestation  of  G  the 

founding  of  the  OKI  TestauM  •  we 

shall  neither  confine  the  lire  and  tl  htningfl  in  OOr  vision  to 

the  manifestation  of  God  for  the  destruction  i 
the  temple,   nor  refer  the  bich  ftp]  the 

throne  in  the  form  of   a  rainbow  to  t!  which  returns 

after  the  execution  of   judgment,  or  to  the 
salvation  which  is  to  be  established.     N 

differing  attributes,   by  referring   tl  individual 

historical  elements  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  IT  ),  as 

in  opposition  ;  but  must  conceive  of  them,  more  generally  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  unity,  as  symbols  of  the  righteousness, 
holiness,  and  grace  which  God  reveals  in  the  preservation, 
government,  and  consummation  of  His  kingdom.  It  holds 
true  also  of  our  theophany  what  Diisterdieck  remarks  on  Apoc. 
iv.  3  (cf.  p.  219  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Commentary)  re- 
garding the  importance  of  the  divine  appearance  described  in 
that  passage :  u  We   may  not  hastily  apply  in  a  general  way 
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ling  of  tl      Lord  among  His  p  1 1 
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g  among  the  exiles  in  the  land  of  C 
I      char),  cou  led,  in  new  of  I 
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of  the  theocracy,  which  had  already  begun,  and  was  shortly 
to  be  completed,  to  give  to  the  prophet  and  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  were  living  with  him  in  exile,  a  real  pledge 
that  the  essential  element  of  the  theocracy  was  not  to  be 
removed  by  the  penal  judgment  which  was  passing  over  the 
sinful  people  and  kingdom  ;  but  that  God  the  Lord'  would  still 
continue  to  attest  Himself  to  His  people  as  the  living  God,  and 
preserve  His  kingdom,  and  one  day  bring  it  again  to  a  glorious 
consummation. — In  correspondence  with  this  aim,  God  appears 
in  the  temple  in  the  symbolical  forms  of  His  gracious  presence 
as  He  who  is  throned  above  the  cherubim ;  but  cherubim  and 
throne  are  furnished  with  attributes,  which  represent  the 
movement  of  the  throne  in  all  directions,  not  merely  to  indicate 
the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  earth,  but  to 
reveal  Himself  as  Lord  and  King,  whose  might  extends  over 
the  whole  world,  and  who  possesses  the  power  to  judge  all  the 
heathen,  and  to  liberate  from  their  bondage  His  people,  who 
have  been  given  into  their  hands,  if  they  repent  and  turn  unto 
Him  ;  and  who  will  a^ain  gather  them  together,  and  raise  them 
in  the  place  of  their  inheritance  to  the  glory  which  had  been 
promised. 

Such  is  the  significance  of  the  theophany  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic  office.  The  significance,  how- 
ever, which  its  repetition  possesses  is  clearly  contained  in  the 
facts  which  the  prophet  was  herewith  permitted  by  God  to 
behold.  From  the  temple  and  city,  polluted  by  sinful  abomi- 
nations, the  gracious  presence  of  God  departs,  in  order  that 
temple  and  city  may  be  given  over  to  the  judgment  of  de- 
struction ;  into  the  new  and  glorious  temple  there  enters 
again  the  glory  of  God,  to  dwell  for  ever  among  the  children 
of  Israel. 

Chap.  ii.  1-iii.  3.  Call  of  Ezekiel  to  tiie  PRoniETic 
Office. — Vers.  1  and  2.  Upon  the^ manifestation  of  the  Lord 
follows  the  word  of  vocation.     Having,  in  the  feeling  of  his 


CHAP.  II.  1,  2.  47 

weakness  and  sinfulness,  fallen  to  the  ground  before  the  terrible 
revelation  of  Jehovah's  glory,  Ezekiel  is  first  of  all  raised  up 
again  by  the  voice  of  God,  to  hear  the  word  which  calls  him  to 
the  prophetic  function. — Ver.  1.  And  He  said  to  me,  Son  of  man, 
stand  upon  thy  feet,  I  will  speak  ivitJi  thee.  Ver.  2.  Then  came 
spirit  unto  me  as  Tie  sp>ake  unto  me,  and  it  placed  me  on  my  feet , 
and  1  heard  Him  speaking  unto  me. — The  address  C^"|3  occurs 
so  frequently  in  Ezekiel,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  prophecies.  Elsewhere  it  occurs  only  once, 
Dan.  viii.  17.  That  it  is  significant,  is  generally  recognised, 
although  its  meaning  is  variously  given.  Most  expositors  take 
it  as  a  reminder  of  the  weakness  and  frailness  of  human  nature  ; 
Coccejus  and  Kliefoth,  on  the  contrary,  connect  it  with  the 
circumstance  that  God  appears  to  Ezekiel  in  human  form,  and 
find  in  it  a  TefC{i?']piov  amiciticc,  that  God  speaks  in  him  as  man 
to  man,  converses  with  him  as  a  man  with  his  friend.  This 
last  interpretation,  however,  has  against  it  the  usus  loquendi. 
As  Dns~jn  denotes  man  according  to  his  natural  condition,  it  is 

T    T  O  7 

used  throughout  as  a  synonym  with  B^K,  denoting  the  weakness 
and  fragility  of  man  in  opposition  to  God;  cf.  Ps.  viii.  5; 
Job  xxv.  6  ;  Isa.  li.  12,  Ivi.  2  ;  and  Num.  xxiii.  19.  This  is 
the  meaning  also  of  E^~i?  in  the  address,  as  may  be  distinctly 
seen  from  the  various  addresses  in  Daniel.  Daniel  is  addressed, 
where  comfort  is  to  be  imparted  to  him,  as  nn?on  t^x?  "man 
greatly  beloved,"  Dan.  x.  11,  19,  cf.  ix.  23;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  ch.  viii.  17,  where  he  has  fallen  on  his  face  in  terror 
before  the  appearance  of  Gabriel,  with  the  words,  "  Under- 
stand, O  son  of  man,"  in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  human 
weakness.  This  is  also  the  case  in  our  verse,  where  Ezekiel,  too, 
had  fallen  upon  his  face,  and  by  God's  word  spoken  to  him,  is 
again  raised  to  his  feet.  It  is  only  in  Ezekiel  that  this  address 
is  constantly  employed  to  mark  the  distance  between  the  human 
weakness  of  his  nature  and  the  divine  power  which  gives  him 
the  capacity  and  the  impulse  to  speak.  Not,  however,  with 
the  design,  mentioned  by  Jerome  on  Dan.  viii.  17,  (t  that  he 
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may  not  be  elated  on  account  of  bk 

Havernick  subjoins,  Ezek  rful  a:  ible 

nature  may  have  needed  to  be  p< 
is  in  reality  before  God.      If  I 
of  this  addre- 

several  of  the  other  :  ture 

of  Ezekiel  was  mora  rful   a  of  t|,e 

other  prophets  is  al:  1 

use  of  this  form  of  I 
the  manner  and  fashion 
imparted  to  him,  that 
which  the  distinction  God 

prominently  than  in  ordin:. 
by  means  of  an  impwmiuu  upon  Urn  in 
bringing  promin 

God  and  men  is  to  remind  the  | 
to  whom  he  communic. 
weakness  of  humai:  to  show   | 

how  powerfully  the  word  of  God  oj 
also  that  God,  who  has 
will,  possesses  also  the   | 
lying  powerless  under  the  oppression 
misery,  and  to  raise  them  up  again.-At  the  m 
-Stand  upon  thy  - 

nm  to  his  feet,     m  here  is  n  I 
but  the  spirit-power  •rhid.   proceeds  k 

conveyed  through  the  word  whicl,  in,: 
;_;tandbeforethefaceofGa,  „  umJc 

m  parttc.  Hukpa,  properly  "  collocutor ?  occ:  ,nd 

in    ch.   xlin.    6,    and  in    Xum    vii     KQ- 

m.xiv.13.  rc,    onlv    ,n 

VT'3""7'?e,CallingCfthepr0',heT  ^th  th. 

M-|  to  Ezek  e.  the  people  to  wh, 

n  o  uer  to  make  h,m  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
vocatton,  and  to  encourage  him  for  the  discharge  of  the  same 


4  | 


^  m  0*  rvMi  ass*  Aw  mitUm*  mmmuut  m 

4a J        \  /    «**    «4mWV*»    «*»   0/  Aurxi  /trtf,    *»</ 

tk*m  I  nn1  :i*+     a*/  U 

fiM  Of  /4i.     (J  il)  K<  » ,  /vf  fi/V  «  f  *t<k*J  ru«,  —  fA/V   •>. 

r/^rv^r  f A *r  4  ptmkM  km  mm  %m  tkttr  mid* 
imm.  mm  of  an,  /<ur  art  4r/*r*  fieaa,  «*d  I*  Ml 

t/#»  a*  i  liiTOl  «r#  rt>«»i  alssii  |JU<  f##l 

/Mr  Ml  Ae/arv  lAnr  wvrjj,  oW  trmmbh  met 
$  em  a  \ 

mmk  my  %vorJ§  to  Imm.  wmmtmmr  tiuj  mmy  kmr  or 
j  or  tim  mm  mf  aoatW. 

imrn  of    irxcl  birr  become  bratheo,   00  longer  a 
propl  4,  oot  e*  co  a  boatbea  aauot. 

0"%,  ■  heath<  U-ia*  r-br !•  again, :  I  y» 

not   to  be  junr 

mplored  substa: 
the  form  of  an  aapaasritta.     Tb  1  rebelled  *p 

this,  tool  th  separated   themar!. 

from  Jehorah  down  to  thai  .  see  on   I%a. 

■  m  tiic  I  Vntaleoch  ;   ci 

■    fathers,   the  torn  a 
rihilKoi,  and,  ia  ad  f   hard  c 

aaoce"  = 

•  hoot  hiding  the  face,  or  loo*  :**  look  for  shame,      i 

ahaaseleasocss    spriags    from  ness    of   heart. 

lavdawd  wmmmn  Baakiol  a  tm  ann  asjaoi  das  word  of  tkm  L  <:«!. 
\\  — «ae,  as 

Becasa.  s  .ej  shall  in  an  v  case  ex p* 

eoce  that  a  prophet  has  been  asaoogst  them. 
:.    _■"     :  :     .     .:  .-    .  ;  r      1!   ••.  ;      .»  .      '       .   m  a  atiff.fi     ...     : 

rac       -  iioase~  =  fan 

rodoces  the  ojastJatw.     »"^n  u  perfect,  not  presei.*       1 
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demanded   by  the   tiStfJ    loquendi    and    the    Conn  of  the 

thought.     The  meaning  is  not :  t!  ill  km 

mony  that  a  prophet  is  there  ;  bat   I 

the   result,  viz.  when    the  word   announced   by    him   will   I 

been  fulfilled,  that  a  prophet  h;.  kiel, 

therefore,  is  not  to   be  prevent  i  an d  their 

words  from  deliver  in  Bgainsttfa  I 

Xeyo/jLeva,  £'-~-  in  I  -': i?D,  itb  the  ft,  to 

be  explained  ad jectively:  nb- 

stantives.     As  re 

beyond  doubt  by   |&C   in   xxviii. 

indeed  den  but  this  a 

one,  and  inapproprial  3TO  u  to  born, 

to  singe/1  and  ii  thistle,"  as 

Donasch  in  Raecht  has  aln  ling 

to  the  later  D  r  V**  with  of 

association,,,  and  0C4  tly   in    i 

thorns  are  einblt 

is  Btrengthened  by  tl 

these  animals  inflict  a  painful  |        tj1(. 

similitude  of  dang  anij 

other  proof  passages  in  B  1  I  1 ...'/,  1      j  . 

Rosenmull. 

Ver.  8  ad  fin.  and  eli.  hi.  :».  — A         the  Lord 
out  to  the  prophet  the  difficolti  II 

prepares  him  for  the  inane, 

with  the  divine  word  which  bi 
thou,  son  of  man,  hear  what   I  soy  i     <      .  Be  not  . 
Wee  the  stif-nech 

unto  thee.     Ver.  9.   Then  I  saw,  ana\    to,  a  hand  onUtreU 
towards    vie;    and,    to,   in    the  ,  ,   a    }„   ,\      \ 

10.  And  He  spread  it  out  he/ore  me  ;  the  so 
the  front  and  back :  and  there  were  writ* 
and  sighing,  and  woe.     Ch.  iii.   1.  »  W  to  me: 

man,  what  thou  jindest  eat ;  eat  the  roll,  and  go  and  spea- 


• 


ptntJ  I  my  aaow/a,  and  J! 
\ 
llkyboJy  mfA  this  rcl. 

i   fry  m<  ufA  as  kcmry  a  I 

prop!  announce  to  the  people 

I  ••rnUxl 

:»  •  U-  k,  wl  t  (i 

comnind,  bo  does  »» 

lame; 
i%  either   a*  v  :    v.j!     i   fr» :n   '"-.  D   '.  or  as   EwaM,  $ 

oolv  a  morr 

4t  upoo  the  :  bid  a  multitude  of  mournful 

iicre  *  I  uj-wi 

all  that  the  propbet  «  noooncr,  and  what  we  now  read 

i  book.     These  contents  wtrt  of  a  mournful  nature,  foe  t: 
-ited  to  the   destructio: 

usaletn  a  ho  temp!-  v  lool  :hc 

read  out  I 

p^ak   I 
I  ann<  I  ml  * 

raelf, 

'•■•:■  II 

bodr  i  to  receive  in! 

• 
into  sap  and  blood.      Wl  it  was  tw 

i  tweet  taste  must  n 
away  into  a  sweet  "  after-taste,"  and  made  to  bear  t; 

8  destr  rusalem  would  be  f  .  a 

mot*  g)  ri  m  mtonfti  &  Iba  roll,  inscribed  with  lamentation, 
sorrow,  and  woe,  tasted  to  him  sweetly,  because  its  contents  was 
<  t  d's   word,  which   sufficed   for  tl  and   gladness  of    I 

he:.  ;   for  it   is   ''infinitely   s* 
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be  the  organ  and  spokesman  of  tl  and  eren  the 

most  painful  of  divine   tr;.  to  a 

man  a  joyful  and  quick  A 

x.  9).     To  this  it  II 

reveal  not  only  the  holii  but  also 

prepare  the  way  for  the 

the  Bavins  of  the  soul. 

Chap.    iii.    -1  -:»1.     Tl  — 

This  consists  in  G  r  to  < 

come  the  difficult! 

porting  him  I 

and  lastly,  in   l.i\  f   the  ^ 

entrusted    to    his  J,i(l 

testified,   1 

Wlllingl  '       aiiimun  i 

acquaints  him  with  tl 

promises  I 

^  er«  *-  And  11 

°f  brail,  not 

to  a  people  of  holl 

the  /  }        I      \    :,  ,       \ 

and  h,  ,  wji09i 

them  lux  T*er.7. 

howl  Of  Israel  icill  p 

the  wh 

are   they.     \\r.  8.    / 

countenances,  and  y 

to  adamant,  harder  than  roc'. 
tremble  not 

contents  of  tl; 

ch.  ii.  3-7,  inasmuch 

stiff-neckedness  of  Israel  ,    ,3CS 

the  success  of  Ezekiel's  work     '1 

a  different  relation  than  tl 


csur  in  i  > 

l 

prvnnnrnl  .     i   :«* .  1    »'.  aI    l^htciii    ikt     J<.'        •    -»»>  <*    o(     hit 
m  if  ion .  ami  a>citf  tl»«-     -  ■   ■  *  \  <  i   Israel,  »i*Ki»  lunoundi  it 

o    S*ft 
f    the**  difficult**. 

Itouio  (p90pl»)  of    hracl.       I.    i  he  ran  .Us  became  I-.;url  n  DOl 

f     u:.  :       '  I     the 

OoC    the    j.'u/hj  <o* 

- 

igus£e  tho   un  J  of   »  Jed  wil 

I 

the  meaning  wofda    an  1    Sou**:  :»c    pc 

csaion  in  soopda  '•   «c  ina\f  vn 

en  to  l 
a*  not  formed  ace 
of   ■  *ai 

i- resisting  fa  .ence 

. .    cfoth  the   t  iae 

irreconcilable    w  ons,   whose   wo: 

• 
ahow   that   the    un  language   lies   in 

understanding  the  sounds  of  its  words. 

the  adversative  particle  ud  is  on. 
the  omission  apt  canst 

consequence   of   its    position   between   both   sen: 
.rred  to  both.     Id  tw,  6  the  thought  of 
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by  the  addition  of   Ml  W??, 

lantruatres,  in  order  to  show  tl.  I    in   the  ability,  hut   in 

the  willingness,  to  hear  the  I 

are  wantin         It  is  not  to  many  nations  with    unii 

languages  that  God  i 

are  able  to  hear  him,    I  ' 

second  hemistich  of  l 

if  they  had  not    :  =s-  u 

heathen),   they    would   I  M 

endeavoured  I  * 

a  particle  of  adjurati 

nick,  and  oth 

xxiii.  13.     I*ut  ti 

\6  CS    stands  the    fl  M 

against  the  view  that 

the  position  of  tl.  =  --~s. 

the  sense,  must  I 

taking  Wfi  •    n  •*  I : 

such  were  the  Ezel 

to  conceal  his  meanil 

sentence    preced 

Consequently   neither   t  nor   the   of:  an 

appropriate    s  ••  If     I 

involves  a  repenting  of  I  euinn  I 

Against  the  meanir 

idea,  "  Had  I  sunt  tl 

thee/*  is  in  contradiction  with  *  n  as 

those  whose  language  the  |  1 1  the 

heathen  spoke  a  lai  •   unint 

consequently   did   not   and  ch,    a: 

therefore  comprehend  his  preaching.     I:  only  D,  to 

apply  the  sentence  simply  to  the   Israelii)    . 

nations,  but  to   the  Israelites  have    I  take 

WO&   as   potential,  "they  are   able  , to   fear   t 

understand  thy  words."     This  in  ver.  7  is  cl 


Ctl  w 

ike  boot*  of  Israel  Ml  bear  the*,  because 

II    t    h«ar   »i«*    (JoaWah),    At   lhr\    arr   in       a     »     !   a:    '  \N 

}*>«cr  t>  !•*»'«  '.      •   •       iurao  .    w;  t  I    :.  j  him  i»n!-rii  In  /  ...urac- 
il.- ■ 
hit    br   *      **  I    a*    aiaman!  i  ■  !'     /•  *»■     1-'.  *hich    It    harder 

ri  bo  »h*ll  not 

>rallel    paWBgai 
Ngpfd  o!  U   *  nil  J      I   !!»*•.•    r.      f     1    j     |     7   a:;  i  Jeff    i.    It, 

\  I     it 

i  to   iho   sphere   of  'nd 

//#  Kttoi  r  •  tnt,   X  ft   .  '    M  i,  til/  my  SfP< 
|4il  :Hto  thy  heart,  and  hear  tnlA  thine  tart       \.  :     1  1 

irtn  of  thy  ptapim\  «W  tp+ah   (o  (/  ( 

«m/  #*»  to  fAesa,  M  /*«•  nsilA  <A*  lehorah'  vh, 

may  hmr  the*   or  >  kamr  lk<  J  a  ***** 

raued  me  mp,  emd  I  h'*rd  behind  me  the  roita  of  a  qrtat  turn 
uj  U  the  glory  of  Jehorv  m  Uuir  fU* 

Amd  tit  mo i 
taeh  vther,  and  the  mo*  4  %ehr> 

•jrta!    t ■••:.  Y<  r.    M       . !  •    :    :   x         I  r  n*r<{  WH  MR,    ?>.  /    to     I   mtt 

amd  I  \c<  ~mth  of  my  »j 

hand  oj  Jehovah  was  $t roma  upon  m*.      \ 

eho  dtcellrd  by  the  i 
they  sat  then  §  m   mmi  d 

their  mi  J  ft. — The  apparent  Av 

heart,  and  hear  mith  *  s  so  * 

at  it  is  observed  that  the  cUoee  u  hear  wil 
ith  the  : 
poslgwam  auribm  t 

/oj,    ted  nimo 

words  which    I    shall  speak  I 
lay  to  ..est  ol  \Vi.«-n   ti. 

»nis  *.       ■  go  to  th< 

nouoce  them  to  the  Wi  1 1  cf.  ii. 
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it  is  still  - 
Stiff***      I  : 

.nana   - 

execul 

in,  him  to 

COBBid  :    mak' 

prophet  I 

se, 

XI 

airbyth 

through  I  aW'y 

l,v 

thi 

remark    I  ngf 

of  the 

pose  a  bo  » 

by  the 
under 
internal- 
prophet  I 
noise  which  1  proceed*,  at  lei*t  in 

from  the 
(according  I 

raptured   prop'    \  its    present    po 

attend   the    pn  !" 

decidedly    in    favour    of    thi 

accor 

in  the  valley  wh  1         n 

indeed,  pr  that  it  J  Ml 

sight,  but  the  earanc  >sed  as  takii 

only  after  his  call  hi  ^  ■*"• 

being  removed  in  a  con         :i  of    t  :   tMe 

rushing  sound,   u  1 


UUcp  n  i  10  *  T5,  mhkk  m«M  >*A  I 


n-- 

■I 


•  h  r  r  tJ   it  J : ;  a  I 

I    braid    tb*    tourr   of    tb*   | 

or    It 
foun  i  err   iho  hod   agpSjan  1  lo  ibe  |»n»ph- 

frosa  ibe  temp'.o.     Wbo  toemiod 
—  ttosu 

gtof  tb*  cherub*  to  setting  ti»«-in 
bo«  the  wing*  cam*  lot©  rvOt  i    lb* 

toothed  •sell  ©sbei 

another",       \         14  JrvnU  the  proplteVi  mood     i    n iml 

'  hotagb  T>  it  Uted  a 
of    wrath    an  J  duplets*! 

ippfwffiftti  to  ~~.  *•  warmth  of   •      :.'.      M  an/    r 

■WW 
that   he  was  melancb-  ncom 

potlbl.  xlanv 

mseif  tier  pi  v  roo*-  i,  r». 

th«  corn  i. 
•ion  to  anno*  new  t  obdurate  people, 

■sxcesa,  too  word  of  the  Lord.     To  to  b« 

n«  jus!,  therefor*  il  man  rebel  •  a 

grasp,  tears  htm  aw  a;.  i  work 

seek  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  dninc  call,  as  Moaes  and 

Jonah  once 

upon  bin 

. 
of  ear  ie  name  of  the  place  where  resided  a  colonv 

ice  was  situated  on 
and  derived  its  name,  do  doubt,  from  the  U 
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valley,   rich   in   grain    (ny^n,  ver.  23),  by  which   it   was  sur- 
rounded; nothing  further,  however,  is  known  of  it  j   cf.  G<  mo. 
Thesaur.  p.  1505.    The  Chetib  tjw,  at  which  the  Masorel 
and  many  expositors  have  unnecessarily  token  offence,  is  to  \ 
read  "WW,  and  to  be  joined  with  the  following  cy;.  «  where  tin  v 
sat"  (so  rightly  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate).     That  this 
signification  would  be  expressed   differently,  as   Hitlig  thinks, 
cannot  be  established  by  means  of  Job  mix,  30.     The  A 
3Bta  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  inappropriate,  which 

holds    true    also    of    other    conjectures    of    modern    expositors. 

Ezekiel  sat  there  seven  days,  W*,  U.  neither  u  deprived  of 
sensation,1'  nor  u being  silent/1  but  as  the  partk.  HiphU  from 
dop,  asDDivto  in  Ezra  ix.  3,  4,  u  rigidly  without  moving,"  the* 

fore  "  motionless  and  dumb."    The  seven  daj  oof  regard 

as  a  period  of  mourning,  in  support  of  which  Job  ii.   18  is 

referred  to;  but  as  both  the  purification  and  the  dedication  and 
preparation  for  a  holy  service  is  measured  by  the  numb  ID, 

as  being  the  number  of  God's  works  (cf.  E  KXlX.  89  -;<j-; 
Lev.  viii.  33  sqq.;   2  Cbron.   xxix.    IT  I  for   I 

week  "  motionless  and  dumb,"  to  1  the  impn  which 

the  word  of  God,  conveyed  to  him  in  ecstati  I  made 

upon  his  mind,  and  to  prepare  and  sanctify  himself  for  his 
vocation  (Kliefoth). 

Vers.  16-21.  When  these  seven  days  are  completed,  thi 
comes  to  him  the  final  word,  which  spp  tints  him  watchman 
over  Israel,  and  places  before  him  tie  an  1  I  ibility 

of  his  vocation. — Ver.  16.  And  it  em  the  la\ 

of  seven  days,  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me  as  follow 
Ver.  17.   Son  of  man,  I  have  set  tl  watchman  over  the 

house  of  Israel ;  thou  shalt  hear  the  word  from  my  mouth,  and 
thou  shalt  warn  them  from  me  Ver.  18.  Tf  I  say  to  the  sinner. 
Thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  thou  warnest  him  not,  and  speakest  not 
to  warn  the  sinner  from  his  evil  way  that  he  may  live,  then  shall 
he,  the  sinner,  die  because  of  his  evil  deeds,  but  his  blood  will  I 
require  at  thy  hand,     Ver.  19.  But  if  thou  warnest  the  sinner, 
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in   his  sin,   if  the   form 

fcjTOJQ  3V '.    ••        turn 
■If  from    his    righteousness"    denote*    *        formal   fall 
away  from  the  pith  of  rig'  .ess,  not  DM  :e   %<  stumblii ■/ 
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sinning  from    weakness."      ^V~:v.  "  to    do   unrighteousm 

"  to  act  perversely,"  is  u$ept  alvin). 

bvczv  WW  belongs  still   to  the  j  ,  "*'-'  *W   I  rming  the 

apodosisj    not    a    relative    sentence, —  and    II 

suppose, — M80  that  he,  or,   in  i  :'   which,  be   die." 

TttfSD,  "object  of  offence,"   hy  which   any  <  fall,   is 

not    destruction,    considered    I  1    (Calvin, 

Ilavernick),  but  everything  that  |  uts    in   the  WiJ  ol   the 

sinner,  in  order  that   the   Bin,  which  ninating  in  his   soul, 

may  come  forth   to   the   light,    and  ripen   to   maturity.       G 
indeed,  neither  c;!             10,  DOT 

and  in  this  sense  He  d<  .  i.   1 .               I  [e 

guides  and   places  the  sinner   in  in    life    in  which   he 

must  come  to  ■  decision  1  and  divine, 

and  either  suppress  the  sinful    ll  |  the 

barriers   which    are    I  .    I      their  Stl  U 

not  do  the   former,   but   tl  thin   him  i. 

and  mi  I 

finally  reaches  I  point  whei  .  i>  in.:  1 

consists  the  *E  -'-.    •  Inch   (iod   ] 

away  from  right*  I  I  in 

this,   that  God    l<  n    run    on    in  that   fa 

perish.  For  r«DJ  does  not  stand  {^i 
no  ground  for  a  change  of  pun 
Athnach  to  irr-;n  (Hitzig).    ] 

that  the  backsliding  righteous  [    he 

is  not  warned"  (Hitzig), — that  m<  that 

he,  in  contrast  to  tlk  areobediei 

— but  only  the  possibility  is   SU]  .  PW,    who 

transgressed  upon  the  way  1,  will  yield  ob<  the 

warning,  but  not   that   he  will  \     ^  itli 

the  JH5h  in  ver.  19,  only  the  case  of  his  resisting  the  warning 
is  expressly  mentioned  ;  while  the  opposite  case— that  he  mav, 
in  consequence  of  the  warning,  be  converted— is  not  excluded  ; 
so  in  ver.  21,  with  the  pnv,  who  has  entered  upon  the  path  of 
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tlie  hand  of  Jehovah  came  upon  mc"  (iii.  22),  with  which 
also  viii.  1  (where  only  /te|  stands  instead  of  *~r>  I  and  xl.  1  — 
new   oracles — are   introduced.      No   doubt   these    pi  are 

preceded  by  chronological  notices,  while  in  iii.  22  every  note  of 
time  is  wanting.      I5ut   nothing   further  can   be   inferred   fi 
this,  than  that  the  divine  word   contained   in   iii.  25   v.  17  was 
imparted  to  the  prophet  iinni-  T  after  his  <  ration  ami 

call,  so  that  it  still  falls  under  the   date  of  ch.  i.  2  :   which  mav 
also  be  discovered  from  this,  that  th     ~        . 
the  locality  named  in  ver.  15. 

Immediately  after  bis  call,  then,  1  in  the  sam   i 

where  the  last  word  of  calling  (Hi.  IC  l'1  i  1  t«> 

him,  namely,  at  Tel-Abib,   in   the   DO  .    E 

received  the   first  divin  was 

to  announce  t«>  the  j     pie,    Thi  lation  i^  iota  i  bv 

the  words  in  ch.  iii.  22    _  1  :    and   dil 

the  thrice-occun  milar  addi  I  thoo,        of  man " 

(iii.  25,  it.  1,  v.  1).      In   the  first  , .  (  i     | 

gives  him  general  injunctions 

out  the   divine  conn  ij    in    the  ii.   i\\,    II 

mands  him  to  represent  symboli  of  J< 

with  its  miseries:  and   in  the  third,   eh.  v.,  tl  tiny  of  the 

inhabitants  after  the  capture  of 

Chap.iii.22   27.  Introduction  to  the  fi] 
ment. — Ver.  22.  And 

Jehovah,  ax  /  Hi  .    '  ///  / 

speak  to  thee.    Ver.  2  - ,  and  went  into  ti 

lo,  there  stood  the  j  .  like  the  glory  which  I  hud  seen 

at  the  river  Ckebar  :  and  I  f,  U  upon   my   fare.      \      ,24. 
spirit  came  into  vie,  and  placed  me  on  ,  and   II 

with  me,  and  said  to  vie,  Go,  and  shut   I  *, 

ny?2n  iS)  without  doubt,  the  val  ,r  Tel-Abib. 

Ezekiel   is  to  go   out  from    the   midst   of    the  exile- wfa 

according  to  ver.  15,  he  had  found  himself— into  the  valley, 
because    God   will   reveal   Himself   to    him    onlv    in    solitn 
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Vers.    25-27.    The    general    divine    instructions. —  Ver, 
And  thou,  son  of  man,  (<>.  they  will  lay  eordt  upon  th 
land  thee  therewith,  to  thai  thou  into  their  m 

Ver.  26.  And  I  shall  make  thy  tongm 
thou  mayeet  he  dumb,  and  m 
for  tliey  ore  a  <•     Ver.  27.    Bui  wht 

'  to  thee,  I  will  open  thy  mouth,  th 
Thus  sayeth  th  LordJe)         .  /-  '  him  u 
and  let  him  who  neglects^ 

necked  gem  i   meaning  of  this  si    injancl 

depends  upon  the  d<  I  d  of  the 

Most  expositors  think  of  the  prophet1 
bind  him  with  cords  so  that  1         dl  not 
house.     The  words  -:*~-  *£!  fy  .  as  the 

suffix  in  D3tr&  indisputal  !;   'this 

circumstance  is  by  no  meai 
is  the  twofold  diffi 
with  cords  by  his   c 
what  he  performs  in  ch.  iv.  in  I  v, 
by  the  exiles  upon  the   prophet   tl 
discovered  in  the  enl 
Nracl  is  indeed  repeatedly  as  a 

hardened  and  obdurate  tow 

ment  of  feeling  against  the  pro;  hich  should 

so  far  as  to  bind  him,  oi  to  make  d 

vent  him  from  exercising  1  rhat 

is  related  in  xxxiii.  SO 

towards  him,  hardly  be  imagined.     Further,  the  bind! 

fettering  of  the  prophet   is  to   be  kind 

with  the  cleaving  of  his   tongue  to   his  jaw  that   he 

be  silent   and  not  speak   (ver.  26).      It  is  G      .    '  who 

suspends  this  dumbness  over  him  ;  and   according  to  iv.  <s,  it  i> 

also  God  who  binds  him  with  cords,  so  that  he  cannot  stir  fi 

one  side  to  the  other.      The  demonstrative  power  of  the  1 

passage  is  not  to  be   weakened   by  the  objection  that  it 
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not  to  quit  his  house,  nor  enter  into  I  hip  ar 

with   his   exiled    countrymen,   that    he    may  \   fay 

separation  from  them,  to  !- 

On  the  same  grounds  lie  is  al 

and  not  even  correct  them  with  H 

God  opens  his  month  I  nrpoei :  ' 

unconcerned  whether  they   lit!  his  words  or    D  •   ii. 

4,  7).     He  is  to 

poraries  are  a  stiff- D  .  7.       I      • 

he  may  no: 

his  tonene  to  • 

Ps.  exxxvii.   6.     ''That   tl  'all 

speech — even   from   * 

God — will,   on    tl.  Which 

he  utters   I  'V  *s  inch  ;   «  the 

other,   be    an  ■'    »orrow 

with    which    he    ii    fil  of    I  •mr 

word,    and    with  J     '•  '    be    SI 

(Kliefoth). 

This  state  of  ' 

speak  when  Q  I  his  month  f  I  of  *■ 

which  were  to  b  at   fit  •   I    upon 

the  prophet — as  follows  fr        ■ 
iv.  and  v. — only  for  the  duration   I  I    I 

v.  17,  or  rather  vii.  27.     Hut  the  Is,  as 

Kliefoth   has   rightly   i  11    further    on  -  the 

whole  period  up  to  the  fu'iiln. 

ing  by  the  destruction   of  •  '  :n.      T  ally 

from  this,  that  in  xxiv.  27  ft] 

able  reference  to  the  silence  impos  n  him   in  our  verse, 

and  with  reference  to  which  it  is  said,  that  when  the  messe: 
should  bring  back  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusa!- 
should  be   opened   and   he  should   be   no  longer  dumb.     T 
reference  in  xxiv.  27  and  in  xxxiii.  22  to  the  verse  before  us 
has  been  observed  by  most  expositors ;   but   several   of  them 
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tion  of  the  divine  pr 
noticed  that  the  pro] 
when  God  ii  him  I  *J  but  that  bit 

is  explained  to  moan,  that  1 

mto  irs,  "no  ■ 

before  them  to  n 

God  expressly  I 

silence    ia    in 

communicated  in  *■*   t!l 

directed  againsl  I 

which  fall  within  I 

this  the  remark  i 

Chap.  it.  Tb  ' 

siffn.  which    E 
the  eves  of  I 
connected    an  I  i 

first  of  which  i 

and  the  third  in 

callv  to  re] 

in  tl  nd   pis 

the  punishment  of  1 

by  the  nature  of 

hold   forth   to  vi  "  the  i 

Israel.     The  cl  f  these 

three  actions  appeal 

to  ver.  7,  while  lying  O] 

his  arm  upon  the  pictur  and, 

according  to  ver.  8,  is  I 

lasts,  and  during  that  til  f  in  the  mai 

prescribed  in  In  ban 

division  of  the  chapter,  ins  the 

prophet  is  to  perform   :  -    |        im- 

pending siege  of  Jerusalem,    are   c  h  otlier 

by  the  repetition  of  the  addre  .18, 


II 
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•tot  Jerutalrm :   ar  u    i  the  •  lo  erect  siege  — 

jmpa,  and  battering 
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■ 
itooe,  no:  il  mr  tho  » 

si  II-  k  supposes,  *  4ceoc<  '.abylnu  and  mo 

mental   mta  *o,    tu  .clu  were   a 

roramuo  I    .        ng  material  (la.  ix.  ?>,  in  OOBttqUCOCi  ol  " 

the  selection  of  tuch  a  toft  mass   ■ 

<as   readily   suggested.     "too  r<  = 
>  make  a  * 
siege- works.**  :»e  gemral  expression  wh 

.:»   the    "  iuscs 

(«cc  «  i.  i  K  :  :     \w.   1  )  ;  1  \    ~~r.  ••  i:.  ,ud  I  '  (see  on  2  Sam 

■ 
raises  several  camps  around   t 
••  waJl-1  real  .  accor 

•  wall-  :  gates, 

rong   beams  of    hard   wood,    furni&hcd   at  tb 
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with  a  ram's  head  made  of  iron,  wl 

chain,    and    driven   forcibly  the    * 

Compare  the  description  of  them  by  J  ■'    ' 

iii.  7.  VX    The  suffix  in  ~~"  ~":-     1 

works  which   are  Darned   \ 

Ezekiel  as  little   figure  md   th<  the  lal 

would  represent  the  city,  ] 

around  the  city  thei  I 

a  siege."  u  to   fa 

selected  because  the  d  ;  was  I 

when  a  citv  i  •  the 

inscribed  picture  of  I  is  at  oj  I  in 

ver.  7  the  pictur  "  ' 

Jerusalem.'1    The  i 

who  saw  it  W8  J 

But  the  prophet  is  I  to  take  i 

siege  itself,  and  to  carry  it  ''an 

iron  pan  as  an  iron  wall 

on  the  brick,  and  direct  his  count  the 

city  (r?\!)j  and  BO  b 

is  to  represent  n  the  n 

enemies1  rampart,  for  1 
while  to  represent  it, 

ably  fast,  would  be  I 

The   iron  wall    repr- 

Theodoret,  Cornelius  a  L 

a   firm,   impregnable    wall 

messenger  and  repref 

and  the  beleagu  . 

interjectum  esse  e  .  D         D 

sententiam  contra  illi  />   .   \  curium 

preces  et  queri  \   auditurum   . 

tendum.      Cf.   Isa  lix.  2:   Lam.   iii.  44.     r:~ 

iron   plate  for  baking  their  1  of  Cm] 

Lev.  ii.  5.      The  selection  of  such  an  iron  plate  for  the  purpose 
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turning,  he  is  to  bear  the  guilt  of  Israel's  sin;  then  lying  40 
days  more  upon  his  right  side,  he  is  to  bear  the  gu.lt  of  Judah  s 
sin      In  so  doing,  the  number  of  the  days  during  which  he 
reclines  upon  his  sides  shall  be  accounted  as  exactly  equal  to 
the  same  number  of  years  of  their  sinning,     ft  *&     to  bear 
the  evil  deeds,"  i.e.  to  take  upon  himself  the  consequence  of  s,„, 
and  to  atone  for  them,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  s.n  ;  cf.  IS  urn. 
xiv   34,  etc.      Sin,  which  produces  guilt  and  pumshment,  is  re- 
garded as  a  burden  or  weight,  which  Ezekiel  is  to  lay  upon  the 
side  upon  which  he  reclines,  and  in  this  way  bear  ,t     This  bear- 
in.,  however,  of  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  v.canous 
and  mediatorial,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  atonement,  but  ,s  mtended 
as  purely  epideictic  and  symbolical  ;   that  is  to   say    Ezeluel 
by  his  lying  so   long  bound  under  the  burden   of  Israel  and 
Judah  which  was  laid  upon  his  side,  is  to  show  to  the  people 
how  they  are  to  he  cast  down  by  the  siege  of  Jerusalem    and 
Low,  while   lying  on  the   ground,  without  the  possib.hty  of 
turning  or  rising,   they   are  to  bear  the  pumshment  of     hen- 
sins      The  full  understanding  of   this   symbolical   act,  how- 
ever, depends  upon   the   explanation  of   the   specified  periods 
of  time,  with  regard  to  which  the  various  views  exhibit  great 

^IrTS first  place,  the  separation  of  the  guilt  into  that  of  the 
house  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  house  of  Judah  is  close  y  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  the  covenant  people  ,uto  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.     That  Ezekiel  now  is  to  bear 
the  siu  of  Israel  upon  the  left,  that  of  Judah  on  the  right  side 
is  not  fully  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  lay  to  the  left,  i.e.  to  the  north,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah   to  the  right,  i.e.  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  but 
must  undoubtedly  point  at  the  same  time  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  Judah  over  Israel ;  cf.  Eccles.  x.  2.     This  pre-eminence  of 
Judah   is   manifestly  exhibited    in    its   period  of    punishment 
extending  only  to  40  days  =  40  years ;  that  of  Israel,  on  the 
contrary,  390  days  =  390   years.      These   numbers,  however, 
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as  periods  of  punishment  for  Israel  and  Judah.  Since  Ezekiel, 
then,  had  to  maintain  during  the  symbolical  siege  of  Jerusalem 
this  attitude  of  reclining  for  Israel  and  Judah,  and  after 
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turning,  he  is  to  bear  the  guilt  of  Israel's  sin  ;  then,  lying  40 
days  more  upon  his  right  side,  he  is  to  bear  the  guilt  of  Judalf  s 
sin.  In  so  doing,  the  number  of  the  days  during  which  he 
reclines  upon  his  sides  shall  be  accounted  as  exactly  equal  to 
the  same  number  of  years  of  their  sinning,  jty  Kfco,  u  to  bear 
the  evil  deeds,"  i.e.  to  take  upon  himself  the  consequence  of  sin, 
and  to  atone  for  them,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  cf.  Num. 
xiv.  34,  etc.  Sin,  which  produces  guilt  and  punishment,  is  re- 
garded as  a  burden  or  weight,  which  Ezekiel  is  to  lay  upon  the 
side  upon  which  he  reclines,  and  in  this  way  bear  it.  This  bear- 
ing, however,  of  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  vicarious 
and  mediatorial,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  atonement,  but  is  intended 
as  purely  epideictic  and  symbolical  ;  that  is  to  say,  Ezekiel, 
by  his  lying  so  long  bound  under  the  burden  of  Israel  and 
Judah  which  was  laid  upon  his  side,  is  to  show  to  the  people 
how  they  are  to  be  cast  down  by  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
how,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  without  the  possibility  of 
turning  or  rising,  they  are  to  bear  the  punishment  of  their 
sins.  The  full  understanding  of  this  symbolical  act,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  explanation  of  the  specified  periods 
of  time,  with  regard  to  which  the  various  views  exhibit  great 

7  O  O 

discrepancy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  separation  of  the  guilt  into  that  of  the 
house  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  house  of  Judah  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  the  covenant  people  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  That  Ezekiel  now  is  to  bear 
the  sin  of  Israel  upon  the  left,  that  of  Judah  on  the  right  side, 
is  not  fully  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  lay  to  the  left,  i.e.  to  the  north,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  to  the  right,  i.e.  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  but 
must  undoubtedly  point  at  the  same  time  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  Judah  over  Israel ;  cf.  Eccles.  x.  2.  This  pre-eminence  of 
Judah  is  manifestly  exhibited  in  its  period  of  punishment 
extending  only  to  40  days  =  40  years ;  that  of  Israel,  on  the 
contrary,   390  days  =  390   years.      These    numbers,   however, 
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cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  a  chronological  point  of 
view,  whether  they  be  referred  to  the  time  during  which  Israel 
and  Judah  sinned,  and  heaped  upon  themselves  guilt  which 
was  to  be  punished,  or  to  the  time  during  which  they  were  to 
atone,  or  suffer  punishment  for  their  sins.  Of  themselves,  both 
references  are  possible ;  the  first,  viz.  in  so  far  as  the  days  in 
which  Ezekiel  is  to  bear  the  guilt  of  Israel,  might  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  the  years  of  their  guilt,  as  many 
Rabbins,  Vatablus,  Calvin,  Lightfoot,  Vitringa,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  others  suppose,  while  in  so  doing  the  years  are  calculated 
very  differently ;  cf.  des  Vignoles,  Chronol.  I.  p.  479  sqq.,  and 
Rosenmuller,  Scholia,  Excvrs.  to  ch.  iv.  All  these  hypotheses, 
however,  are  shattered  by  the  impossibility  of  pointing  out  the 
specified  periods  of  time,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  chro- 
nology. If  the  days,  reckoned  as  years,  correspond  to  the 
duration  of  their  sinning,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  only  the  duration  of  this  kingdom  could  come  into  con- 
sideration, as  the  period  of  punishment  began  with  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes.  But  this  kingdom  lasted  only  253  years. 
The  remaining  137  years  the  Rabbins  have  attempted  to  supply 
from  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  others,  from  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ten  tribes  down  to  that  of  Ezekiel,  or  even 
to  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Both  are  altogether 
arbitrary.  Still  less  can  the  40  years  of  Judah  be  calculated, 
as  all  the  determinations  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  mere 
phantoms  of  the  air.  The  fortieth  year  before  our  prophecy 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's 
reign,  and  therefore  with  the  year  in  which  this  pious  king 
effected  the  reformation  of  religion.  Ezekiel,  however,  could 
not  represent  this  year  as  marking  the  commencement  of 
Judah' s  sin.  We  must  therefore,  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  primarily  indicates,  regard  the  specified  periods  of  time 
as  periods  of  punishment  for  Israel  and  Judah.  Since  Ezekiel, 
then,  had  to  maintain  during  the  symbolical  siege  of  Jerusalem 
this  attitude  of  reclining  for  Israel  and  Judah,  and  after  the 
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completion  of  the  390  days  for  Israel  must  lie  a  second  time 
(nw,  ver.  6)  40  days  for  Judah,  he  had  to  recline  in  all  430 
(390  +  40)  days.     To  include  the  forty  days  in  the  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  is  contrary  to  the  statements  in  the  text.     But 
to  reckon  the  two  periods  together  has  not  only  no  argument 
against  it,  but  is  even  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
prophet,  while  reclining  on  his  left  and  right  sides,  is  to  repre- 
sent the  siege  of  Jerusalem.     Regarded,  however,  as  periods  of 
punishment,  both  the  numbers  cannot  be  explained  consistently 
with  the  chronology,  but  must  be  understood  as  having  a  sym- 
bolical signification.     The  space  of  430  years,  which  is  an- 
nounced to  both  kingdoms  together  as  the  duration  of  their 
chastisement,  recalls  the  430  years  which  in  the  far  past  Israel 
had  spent  in  Egypt  in  bondage  (Ex.  xii.  40).     It  had  been 
already  intimated  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  13)  that  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  would  be  a  period  of  servitude  and  humiliation  for 
his  seed ;  and  at  a  later  time,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression 
which  the  Israelites  then  experienced  on  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  their  number,  it  was — upon  the  basis  of  the  threat 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  that  God  would  punish  Israel  for  their  per- 
sistent declension,  by   bringing   them   back   into  ignominious 
bondage  in  Egypt — taken   by  the  prophet  as  a  type  of  the 
banishment  of  rebellious  Israel   amon^  the  heathen.     In  this 
sense  Hosea  already  threatens  (viii.  13,  ix.  3,  6)  the  ten  tribes 
with  being  carried  back  to  Egypt;  see  on  Hos.  ix.  3.     Still 
more   frequently,   upon   the   basis  of   this   conception,  is   the 
redemption  from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  exile  announced  as 
a  new  and  miraculous  exodus  of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  e.g.  Hos.  ii.  2  ;  Isa.  xi.  15,  16. — This  typical  meaning 
lies   also  at  the  foundation  of  the  passage  before  us,  as,  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  of  Jerome,1  it  was  already  ac- 
cepted by  the  Jews  of  his  time,  and  has  been  again  recognised  in 

1  Alii  ve.ro  et  maxime  Judaei  a  secundo  anno  Vespasiani,  quando  Hieru- 
salcm  a  Romania  capta  Umplumque  subversion  est,  snpputari  volant  in  tribula- 
iione  et  anynstia  et  cuptiuitatis  jugo  populi  ctnmtitui   annus  quadrinycntos 
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modern  times  by  Havernick  and  Hitzig.  That  Ezekiel  looked 
upon  the  period  during  which  Israel  had  been  subject  to  the 
heathen  in  the  past  as  "  typical  of  the  future,  is  to  be  assumed, 
because  only  then  does  the  number  of  430  cease  to  be  arbitrary 
and  meaningless,  and  at  the  same  time  its  division  into  390  +  40 
become  explicable."  —  Hitzig.  This  latter  view  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  as  Hitzig  and  Havernick  take  it,  i.e.  as 
if  the  40  years  of  Judah*  s  chastisement  were  to  be  viewed  apart 
from  the  40  years'  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
upon  which  the  look  of  the  prophet  would  have  been  turned  by 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  For  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  are 
not  included  in  the  430  years  of  the  Egyptian  sojourn,  so  that 
Ezekiel  could  have  reduced  these  430  years  to  390,  and  yet 
have  added  to  them  the  40  years  of  the  desert  wanderings. 
For  the  coming  period  of  punishment,  which  is  to  commence 
for  Israel  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  is  fixed  at  430  years  with 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  and  this 
period  is  divided  into  390  and  40 ;  and  this  division  therefore 
must  also  have,  if  not  its  point  of  commencement,  at  least  a 
point  of  connection,  in  the  430  years  of  the  Egyptian  sojourn. 
The  division  of  the  period  of  chastisement  into  two  parts  is  to 
be  explained  probably  from  the  sending  of  the  covenant  people 
into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  longer  period  of  chastisement  for  Israel  than  for  Judah,  from 
the  greater  guilt  of  the  ten  tribes  in  comparison  with  Judah, 
but  not  the  incommensurable  relation  of  the  divisions  into  390 
and  40  years.  The  foundation  of  this  division  can,  first  of  all, 
only  lie  in  this,  that  the  number  forty  already  possessed  the 
symbolical  significance  of  a  measured  period  of  divine  visitation. 
This  significance  it  had  already  received,  not  through  the  40 
years  of  the  desert  wandering,  but  through  the  40  days  of  rain 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge  (Gen.  vii.  17),  so  that,  in  conformity 

triginta,  et  sic  redire  populum  ad  pristinum  statum  ut  quomodo 
filii  Israel  430  annis  fuerunt  in  Aegypto,  sic  in  eodem  numero 
finiatur:  scriptumque  esse  in  Ex.  xii.  40. — Hieronymus. 
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salem  is  to  be  mentally  carried  on  until  its  capture  ;  but  no 
new  symbol  of  the  state  of  prostration  of  the  besieged  Jerusalem 
is  implied.  For  such  a  purpose  the  food  of  the  prophet 
(ver.  9  sqq.)  during  this  time  is  employed. 

Vers.  9-17.  The  third  symbolical  act. — Ver.  9.  And  do 
thou  take  to  thyself  wheat,  and  barley,  and  leans,  and  lent 
and  millet,  and  spelt,  and  put  tlt>  m  in  a  vessel,  and  prepare  them 
as  bread  for  thyself ,  according  to  the  number  of  Hit  days  on  which 
thou'liest  on  thy  side  ;  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  shalt  thou 
eat  it.  Ver.  10.  And  thy  food,  which  thou  eatest,  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  weight,  twenty  sheh  a  day  to  time 
shalt  thou  eat  it.  Ver.  11.  And  water  shall  then  drink  < 
big  to  measure,  a  sixth  part  of  the  hin,  from  time  to  time  shalt 
thou  drink  it  Ver.  12,  And  as  barley  cakes  shalt  thou  eat  it, 
and  shalt  bake  it  before  tin  <  icith  human  excrement, 
Ver.  13.  And  Jehovah  spake;  then  shall  the  children  of  Israel 
eat  their  bread  polluted  amongst  the  heath,  u,  whitJn  r  /  shall  drive 
them.  Ver.  11.  TliensaidI:  Ah!  I  \  Jehovah,  my  soul  has 
never  been  polluted ;  and  of  a  i  of  that  which  is  t 
have  I  never  eaten  from  my  youth  up  until  now,  and  abominable 
flc<h  has  not  come  into  my  mouth.  Ver,  \~>.  Then  U,  unto 
me:  Lo,  I  allow  thee  the  dung  of  animals  ii  of  that  of 
man;  therewith  mayest  thpu  p\  lliy  bread.  Ver.  16.  And 
He  said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  lo,  I  will  fa  read  in 
Jeruscdem,  so  that  they  will  *  /  according  to  weight,  ■  ' 
in  affliction,  and  drink  water  by  measure,  and  in  aim 
Ver.  17.  Because  bread  and  water  shall  fail,  and  flay  shall  pine 
away  one  with  another,  and  disappear  in  their  guilt.  —  For  the 
whole  duration  of  the  symbolical  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  is  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  store  of  grain  corn  and  leguminous  fruits, 
to  place  this  store  in  a  vessel  beside  him,  and  daily  to  prepare 
in  the  form  of  bread  a  measured  portion  of  the  same,  20  shekels 
in  weight  (about  9  ounces),  and  to  bake  this  as  barley  cakes 
upon  a  fire,  prepared  with  dried  dung,  and  then  to  partake  of 
it  at   the  different  hours  for  meals  throughout   the   day.     In 
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salem  is  to  be  mentally  carried  on  until  its  capture  ;  but  no 
new  symbol  of  the  state  of  prostration  of  the  besieged  Jerusalem 
is  implied.  For  such  a  purpose  the  food  of  the  prophet 
(ver.  9  sqq.)  during  this  time  is  employed. 

Vers.  9-17.  The  third  symbolical  act. — Ver.  9.  And  do 
thou  take  to  thyself  wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentiles, 
and  millet,  and  spelt,  and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and  prepare  them 
as  bread  for  thyself,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  on  which 
thou'liest  on  thy  side;  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  slialt  thou 
eat  it.  Ver.  10.  And  thy  food,  which  thou  eatest,  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  weight,  twenty  shekels  for  a  day ;  from  time  to  time 
shalt  thou  eat  it.  Ver.  11.  And  water  shalt  thou  drink  accord- 
ing to  measure,  a  sixth  part  of  the  hin,  from  time  to  time  slialt 
thou  drink  it.  Ver.  12.  And  as  barley  cakes  shalt  thou  eat  it, 
and  shalt  bake  it  before  their  eyes  with  human  excrement. 
Ver.  13.  And  Jehovah  spake;  then  shall  the  children  of  Israel 
eat  their  bread  polluted  amongst  the  heathen,  whither  I  shall  drive 
them.  Ver.  14.  Then  said  I:  Ah!  Lord,  Jehovah,  my  soul  has 
never  been  polluted ;  and  of  a  carcase,  and  of  that  which  is  torn, 
have  I  never  eaten  from  my  youth  up  until  now,  and  abominable 
flesh  has  not  come  into  my  mouth.  Ver.  15.  Then  said  lie  unto 
me :  Lo,  I  allow  thee  the  dung  of  animals  instead  of  that  of 
man;  therewith  mayest  thou  prepaid  thy  bread.  Ver.  16.  And 
He  said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  lo,  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in 
Jerusalem,  so  that  they  will  eat  bread  according  to  weight,  and 
in  affliction,  and  drink  water  by  measure,  and  in  amazcmeid. 
Ver.  17.  Because  bread  and  water  shall  fail,  and  they  shall  pine 
away  one  with  another,  and  disappear  in  their  guilt. — For  the 
whole  duration  of  the  symbolical  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  is  to 
furnish  himself  with  a  store  of  grain  corn  and  leguminous  fruits, 
to  place  this  store  in  a  vessel  beside  him,  and  daily  to  prepare 
in  the  form  of  bread  a  measured  portion  of  the  same,  20  shekels 
in  weight  (about  9  ounces),  and  to  bake  this  as  barley  cakes 
upon  a  fire,  prepared  with  dried  dung,  and  then  to  partake  of 
it  at   the  different  hours  for  meals  throughout  the  day.     In 
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addition  to  this,  he  is,  at  the  hours  appointed  for  eating,  to 
drink  water,  in  like  manner  according  to  measure,  a  sixth  part 
of  the  hin  daily,  i.e.  a  quantity  less  than  a  pint  (cf.  Biblisch. 
ArchdoL  II.  p.  141).  The  Israelites,  probably,  generally  pre- 
pared the  niay  from  wheat  flour,  and  not  merely  when  they  had 
guests  (Gen.  xviii.  6).  Ezekiel,  however,  is  to  take,  in  addi- 
tion, other  kinds  of  grain  with  leguminous  fruits,  which  were 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  bread  when  wheat  was  deficient ; 
barley — baked  into  bread  by  the  poor  (Judg.  vii.  13  ;  2  Kings 
iv.  42  ;  John  vi.  9 ;  see  on  1  Kings  v.  8)  ;  ?)B}  "  beans,"  a  com- 
mon food  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  which  appears  to 
have  been  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of 
being  baked  into  bread.1  This  especially  holds  true  of  the 
lentiles,  a  favourite  food  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxv.  29  sq.), 
from  which,  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  the  poor  still  bake 
bread  in  times  of  severe  famine  (Sonnini,  R.  II.  390 ;  apros 
(pdfcivos,  Athenaeus.  IV.  158).  £H,  "millet,"  termed  by  the 
Arabs  "  Voc7in"  (  #  -^  j),  panicum,  sl  fruit  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
and  still  more  frequently  in  Arabia  (see  Wellsted,  Arab.  I. 
295),  consisting  of  longish  round  brown  grain,  resembling  rice, 
from  which,  in  the  absence  of  better  fruits,  a  sort  of  bad  bread 
is  baked.  Cf.  Celsius,  Hierobotan,  i.  453  sqq. ;  and  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  333.  BHM33,  "  spelt  or  German  corn  "  (cf.  Ex.  ix. 
32),  a  kind  of  grain  wThich  produces  a  finer  and  whiter  flour 
than  wheat  flour  ;  the  bread,  however,  which  is  baked  from  it  is 
somewhat  dry,  and  is  said  to  be  less  nutritive  than  wheat  bread  ; 
cf.  Celsius,  Hierobotan,  ii.  98  sq.  Of  all  these  fruits  Ezekiel 
is  to  place  certain  quantities  in  a  vessel — to  indicate  that  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  leguminous  fruits  capable  of  being  converted 
into  bread  will  be  collected,  in  order  to  bake  bread  for  the 
appeasing  of  hunger.  In  the  intermixture  of  various  kinds 
of  flour  we  are  not,  with  Hitzig,  to  seek  a  transgression  of  the 

1  Cf.  Plinii  Histor.  Natur.  xviii.  30 :  "  Inter  Icgnmina  maximus  honos 
falae,  qui/>pe  ex  qua  tcntatus  sit  etiam  panis  .  .  .  Frumento  etiam  miscetur 
apud  plerasque  gentes  et  maxime  panic o  solida  ac  delicatius  fracta." 
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law  in  Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  9.  "I3p*?  is  the  accusative  of 
measure  or  duration.  The  quantity  is  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  number  of  the  days.  In  ver.  9  only  the  390  days  of  the 
house  of  Israel's  period  of  punishment  are  mentioned — quod 
plures  essent  et  fere  universa  summa  (Prado)  ;  and  because  this 
was  sufficient  to  make  prominent  the  hardship  and  oppression 
of  the  situation,  the  40  days  of  Judah  were  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.1  'W1  *1?3KD,  "  thy  food  which  thou  shalt 
eat,"  i.e.  the  definite  portion  which  thou  shalt  have  to  eat, 
shall  be  according  to  weight  (between  subject  and  predicate 
the  substantive  verb  is  to  be  supplied).  Twenty  shekels  =  8  or 
9  ounces  of  flour,  yield  11  or  12  ounces  of  bread,  i.e.  at  most 
the  half  of  what  a  man  needs  in  southern  countries  for  his 
daily  support.2  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  water.  A 
sixth  part  of  a  hin,  i.e.  sl  quantity  less  than  a  pint,  is  a  very 
niggardly  allowance   for  a  day.     Both,  however, — eating  the 

1  Kliefoth's  supposition  is  untenable,  that  what  is  required  in  vers.  9-17 
refers  in  reality  only  to  the  390  days  of  Israel,  and  not  also  to  the  40  days 
of  Judah,  so  that  so  long  as  Ezekiel  lay  and  bore  the  sins  of  Israel,  he 
was  to  eat  his  food  by  measure,  and  unclean.  For  this  is  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  distinct  announcement  that  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  lay  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other,  he  was  besieging  Jerusalem  ;  and 
by  the  scanty  and  unclean  food,  was  to  portray  both  the  deficiency  of 
bread  and  water  which  occurred  in  the  besieged  city  (ver.  17),  as  well  as 
the  eating  of  unclean  bread,  which  impended  over  the  Israelites  when 
among  the  heathen  nations.  The  famine  which  took  place  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  siege  did  not  affect  the  ten  tribes,  but  that  of  Judah  ;  while 
unclean  bread  had  to  be  eaten  among  the  heathen  not  only  by  the  Israelites, 
but  also  by  the  Jews  transported  to  Babylon.  By  the  limitation  of  what  is 
prescribed  to  the  prophet  in  vers.  9-15  to  the  time  during  which  the  sin  of 
Israel  was  to  be  borne,  the  significance  of  this  symbolical  act  for  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  is  taken  away. 

2  In  our  climate  (Germany)  we  count  2  lbs.  of  bread  for  the  daily  supply 
of  a  man  ;  but  in  warm  countries  the  demand  for  food  is  less,  so  that 
scarcely  1£  lbs.  are  required.  Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  II.  p.  200) 
relates  that  u  the  Bedoweens  will  undertake  a  journey  of  10  to  12  days 
without  carrying  with  them  any  nutriment,  save  a  bottle  full  of  small  cakes, 
baked  of  white  Hour  and  camel  or  goat's  milk,  and  a  leather  bag  of  water. 
Such  a  cake  weighs  about  5  ounces.  Two  of  them,  and  a  mouthful  of  water, 
the  latter  twice  within  24  hours,  is  all  which  they  then  partake  of." 
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bread  and  drinking  the  water, — he  shall  do  from  time  to  time, 
i.e.  u  not  throughout  the  entire  fixed  period  of  390  days " 
(Iliivernick)  ;  but  he  shall  not  eat  the  daily  ration  at  once,  but 
divided  into  portions  according  to  the  daily  hours  of  meals,  so 
that  he  will  never  be  completely  satisfied.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  pollution  (ver.  12  sqq.)  of  the  scanty  allowance  of  food 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  CH'yLy  nay  is  predicate : 
"  as  barley  cakes,"  u  prepared  in  the  form  of  barley  cakes," 
shalt  thou  eat  them.  The  suffix  in  njbatf'fl  is  neuter,  and  refers 
to  on?  in  ver.  9,  or  rather  to  the  kinds  of  grain  there  enumerated, 
which  are  ground  and  baked  before  them  :  un?9  i.e.  u  food." 
The  addition  D^iH?  is  not  to  be  explained  from  this,  that  the 
principal  part  of  these  consisted  of  barley,  nor  does  it  prove 
that  in  general  no  other  than  barley  cakes  were  known  (Ilitzig), 
but  only  that  the  cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  in  the  ashes, 
were  an  extremely  frugal  kind  of  bread,  which  that  prepared 
by  Ezekiel  was  to  resemble.  The  nay  was  probably  always 
baked  on  hot  ashes,  or  on  hot  stones  (1  Kings  xix.  6),  not  on 
pans,  as  Kliefoth  here  supposes.  The  prophet,  however,  is  to 
bake  them  in  (with)  human  ordure.  This  is  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  as  if  he  were  to  mix  the  ordure  with  the  food,  for 
which  view  Isa.  xxxvi.  12  has  been  erroneously  appealed  to ;  but 
— as  Envy  in  ver.  15  clearly  shows — he  is  to  bake  it  over  the 
dung,  i.e.  so  that  dung  forms  the  material  of  the  fire.  That  the 
bread  must  be  polluted  by  this  is  conceivable,  although  it  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  passages  in  Lev.  v.  3,  vii.  21,  and  Deut. 
xxiii.  13  that  the  use  of  fire  composed  of  dung  made  the  food 
prepared  thereon  levitically  unclean.  The  use  of  fire  with  human 
ordure  must  have  communicated  to  the  bread  a  loathsome  smell 
and  taste,  by  which  it  was  rendered  unclean,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  immediately  baked  in  the  hot  ashes.  That  the  pollution 
of  the  bread  is  the  object  of  this  injunction,  we  see  from  the 
explanation  which  God  gives  in  ver.  13:  u  Thus  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  eat  their  defiled  bread  among  the  heathen." 
The  heart  of  the  prophet,  however,  rebels  against  such  food. 
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He  says  he  has  never  in  his  life  polluted  himself  by  eating  food 
forbidden  in  the  law;  from  his  youth  up  he  has  eaten  no 
unclean  flesh,  neither  of  a  carcase,  nor  of  that  which  was  torn 
by  wild  beasts  (cf.  Ex.  xxii.  30;  Deut.  xiv.  .21),  nor  flesh  of 
sacrifices  decayed  or  putrefying  (/^S,  see  on  Lev.  vii.  18  ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  4).  On  this  God  omits  the  requirement  in  ver.  12, 
and  permits  him  to  take  for  firing  the  dung  of  oxen  instead  of 
that  of  men.1  In  ver.  16  sq.,  finally,  is  given  the  explanation 
of  the  scanty  allowance  of  food  meted  out  to  the  prophet, 
namely,  that  the  Lord,  at  the  impending  siege  of  Jerusalem,  is 
to  take  away  from  the  people  the  staff  of  bread,  and  leave  them 
to  languish  in  hunger  and  distress.  The  explanation  is  in 
literal  adherence  to  the  threatenings  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxvi.  26 
and  39),  which  are  now  to  pass  into  fulfilment.  Bread  is 
called  a  staff  of  bread"  as  being  indispensable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life.  To  ^?2,  Lev.  xxvi.  26,  IWT3,  "in  sorrow,"  is 
added ;  and  to  the  water,  |toB#3,  "  in  astonishment,"  i.e.  in  fixed, 
silent  pain  at  the  miserable  death,  by  hunger  and  thirst,  which 
they  see  before  them.  Ejto  ^J  as  Lev.  xxvi.  39.  If  we,  finally, 
cast  a  look  over  the  contents  of  this  first  sign,  it  says  that 
Jerusalem  is  soon  to  be  besieged,  and  during  the  siege  is  to 
suffer  hunger  and  terror  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  Israel 

1  The  use  of  dung  as  a  material  for  burning  is  so  common  in  the  East, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Ezekiel  first  became  acquainted  with  it 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  therefore  regarded  it  -with  peculiar  loathing. 
Human  ordure,  of  course,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  never  so  em- 
ployed, although  the  objection  raised  by  Hitzig,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
would  not  yield  so  much  heat  as  would  be  necessary  for  roasting  without 
immediate  contact,  i.e.  through  the  medium  of  a  brick,  rests  upon  an 
erroneous  representation  of  the  matter.  But  the  employment  of  cattle- 
dung  for  firing  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Israelites,  as  it  forms  in  the 
Hauran  (the  ancient  Bashan)  the  customary  firing  material ;  cf.  Wetzsteins 
remarks  on  Delitzsch's  Job,  vol.  I.  pp.  377,  8  (Eng.  tran.),  where  the  pre- 
paration of  the  jelle — this  prevalent  material  for  burning  in  the  Hauran — 
from  cow-dung  mixed  with  chopped  straw  is  minutely  described  ;  and  this 
remark  is  made  among  others,  that  the  flame  of  the  gclle,  prepared  and 
dried  from  the  dung  of  oxen  that  feed  at  large,  is  entirely  without  smoke, 
and  that  the  ashes,  which  retain  their  heat  for  a  lengthened  time,  are  as 
clean  as  those  of  wood. 
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and  Judah ;  that  upon  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Israel  (Judah) 
they  are  to  be  dispersed  among  the  heathen,  and  will  there  be 
obliged  to  eat  unclean  bread.  To  this  in  ch.  v.  is  joined  a 
second  sign,  which  shows  further  how  it  shall  fare  with  the 
people  at  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  1-4)  ;  and 
after  that  a  longer  oracle,  which  developes  the  significance  of 
these  signs,  and  establishes  the  necessity  of  the  penal  judgment 
(vers.  5-17). 


Chap.  v.  1-4. — The  Sign  which  is  to  portray 
Israel's  impending  Destiny. — Ver.  1.  And  thou,  son  of 
man,  take  to  thyself  a  sharp  sword,  as  a  razor  shalt  thou  take  it 
to  thyself  and  go  with  it  over  thy  head,  and  over  thy  chin, 
and  take  to  thee  scales,  and  divide  it  (the  hair).  Ver.  2. 
A  third  part  burn  with  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  when 
the  days  of  the  siege  are  accomplished:  and  take  the  {other) 
third,  smite  with  the  sword  round  about  it:  and  the  (re- 
maining) third  scatter  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  sword  will  I  draw 
out  after  them.  Ver.  3.  Yet  take  a  few  of  them  by  number,  and 
bind  them  in  the  skirt  of  thy  garment.  Ver.  4.  And  of  these 
again  take  a  few,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  burn  them  with 
fire;  from  thence  a  fire  shall  go  forth  over  the  whole  house  of 
Israel. — The  description  of  this  sign  is  easily  understood. 
Depart  "OTj  u  razor  of  the  barbers,"  is  the  predicate,  which  is  to 
be  understood  to  the  suffix  in  ^^n ;  and  the  clause  states  the 
purpose  for  which  Ezekiel  is  to  use  the  sharp  sword — viz.  as  a 
razor,  in  order  to  cut  off  therewith  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
beard.  The  hair,  when  cut  off,  he  is  to  divide  into  three  parts 
with  a  pair  of  scales  (the  suffix  in  Bfip?n  refers  ad  sensum  to 
the  hair).  The  one  third  he  is  to  burn  in  the  city,  i.e.  not  in 
the  actual  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  city,  sketched  on  the  brick, 
which  he  is  symbolically  besieging  (iv.  3).  To  the  city  also  is 
to  be  referred  the  suffix  in  irrtonD,  ver.  2,  as  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  ver.  12.  In  the  last  clause  of  ver.  2,  which  is  taken 
from  Lev.  xxvL  33,  the  description  of  the  sign  passes  over  into 
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its  exposition,  for  D'T^OK  does  not  refer  to  the  hair,  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.     The  significance  also  of  this  sym- 
bolical act  is  easily  recognised,  and  is,  moreover,  stated  in  ver. 
12.     Ezekiel,  in  this  act,  represents  the  besieged  Jerusalem. 
What  he  does  to  his  hair,  that  will  God  do  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.     As  the   hair  of  the   prophet  falls  under  the 
sword,  used  as  a  razor,  so  will  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fall, 
when  the  city  is  captured,  into  destruction,  and  that  verily  an 
ignominious  destruction.      This  idea  is  contained  in  the  picture 
of  the  hair-cutting,  which  was  a  dishonour  done  to  what  forms 
the  ornament  of  a  man.      See  on  2  Sam.  x.  4  sqq.      A  third  of 
the  same  is  to  perish  in  the  city.     As  the  fire  destroys  the  hair, 
so  will  pestilence  and  hunger  consume  the  inhabitants  of  the 
beleaguered  city   (ver.   12).     The    second    third    will,  on    the 
capture  of  the  city,  fall  by  the  sword  in  the  environs  (ver.  12)  ; 
the  last  third  will  God  scatter  to  the  winds,  and — as  Moses  has 
already  threatened  the  people — will  draw  forth  the  sword  after 
them,  still  to  persecute  and  smite  them  (ver.  12).     This  sign  is 
continued   (vers.   3  and  4)  in  a  second  symbolical  act,  which 
shadows  forth  what  is  further  to  happen  to  the  people  wrhen 
dispersed  among  the  heathen.     Of  the  third  scattered  to  the 
winds,  Ezekiel  is  to  bind  a  small  portion  in  the  skirt  of  his 
garment.      DS7D,  '"from  thence,"  refers  not   to   n^'wn,   but, 
ad  scnsum,  to   WiJ  rnin  :   "  from    the  place  where    the  third 
that  is  scattered  to  the  winds  is  found" — i.e.,  as  regards  the 
subject-matter,  of  those  who  are  to  be  found  among  the  dis- 
persion.    The  binding  up  into  the  EPBQ3,  u  the  corners  or  ends 
of.  the  garment "  (cf.  Jer.  ii»  34),  denotes  the  preservation  of 
the  few,  who  are  gathered  together  out  of  the  whole  of  those 
who  are  dispersed   among  the  heathen;  cf.  1  Sam.  xxv.  29; 
Ezek.  xvi.  8.     But  even  of  these  few  He  shall  still  cast  some 
into  the  fire,  and  consume  them.     Consequently  those  who  are 
gathered  together  out  of  exile  are  not  all  to  be  preserved,  but 
are  still  to  be  sifted  by  fire,  in  which  process  a  part  is  con- 
sumed.    This  image  does  not  refer  to  those  who  remain  behind 
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in  the  land,  when  the  nation  is  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(Theodoret,  Grotius,  and  others),  but,  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
and  Jerome  saw,  to  those  who  were  saved  from  Babylon,  and 
to  their  further  destiny,  as  is  already  clear  from  the  DBte,  rightly 
understood.     The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  4  is  dis- 
puted ;  in   it,  as  in  tlie  final  clause  of  ver.  2,  the  symbolical 
representation  passes  over  into  the  announcement  of  the  thing 
itself.     *3BD,  which  Ewald   would   arbitrarily   alter   into   *|BO, 
cannot,   with  Havernick,   be  referred  to  tt'sn  SjfaTvK,  because 
this  yields  a  very  forced  sense,  but  relates  to  the   whole  act 
described  in  vers.  3  and  4  :  that  a  portion  thereof  is  rescued 
and  preserved,  and  yet  of  this  portion  many  are  consumed  by 
fire, — from  that  a  fire  shall  go  forth  over  the  whole  house  of 
Israel.     This  fire  is  explained  by  almost  all  expositors,  from 
Theodoret  and  Jerome  onwards,  of  the  penal  judgments  which 
were  inflicted  after  the  exile  upon  the  Jews,  which  reached  their 
culminating  point  in  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  and  which  still  continue  in  their  dispersion 
throughout  the  whole  world.     But  this  view,  as  Kliefoth  has 
already  remarked,  is  not  only  in  decided  antagonism  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  text,  but  it  is,  moreover,  altogether  impossible  to 
see  how  a   judgment  of   extermination  for  all  Israel  can  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of  the  Israelites, 
who  are  scattered  to  the  winds,  is  saved,  and  that  of  those  who 
are  saved  a  part  is  still  consumed  with  fire.      From  thence 
there  can  only  come  forth  a  fire  of  purification  for  the  whole  of 
Israel,  through  which  the  remnant,  as  Isaiah  had  already  pre- 
dicted (vi.  12  sqq.),  is  converted  into  a  holy  seed.     In  the  last 
clause,  consuming  by  fire  is  not  referred  to.     The  fire,  how- 
ever, has  not  merely  a  destructive,  but  also  a  cleansing,  purify- 
ing, and  quickening  power.     To  kindle  such  a  fire  on  earth 
did  Christ  come  (Luke  xii.  49),  and  from  Him  the  same  goes 
out   over  the  whole  house   of  Israel.     This  view,   for  which 
Kliefoth  has  already  rightly  decided,  receives  a  confirmation 
through  ch.  vi.  8—10,  where  is  announced  the  conversion  of  the 
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remnant  of  those  Israelites  who  had  been  dispersed  among  the 
nations. 

So  far  the  symbolical  acts.  Before,  however,  we  pass  on  to 
the  explanation  of  the  following  oracle,  we  must  still  briefly 
touch  the  question,  whether  these  acts  were  undertaken  and 
performed  by  the  prophet  in  the  world  of  external  reality,  or 
whether  they  were  occurrences  only  internally  real,  which 
Ezekiel  experienced  in  spirit — i.e.  in  an  ecstatic  condition — 
and  afterwards  communicated  to  the  people.  Amongst  modern 
expositors,  Kliefoth  has  defended  the  former  view,  and  has 
adduced  the  following  considerations  in  support :  A  significant 
act,  and  yet  also  a  silent,  leisurely  one,  must  be  performed,  that 
it  may  show  something  to  those  who  behold  it.  Nor  is  the  case 
such,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
carry  out  what  had  been  required  of  the  prophet  in  ch.  iv. 
1-17.  It  had,  indeed,  its  difficulty;  but  God  sometimes  re- 
quires from  His  servants  what  is  difficult,  although  He  also 
helps  them  to  the  performance  of  it.  So  here  He  will  make  it 
easy  for  the  prophet  to  recline,  by  binding  him  (iv.  8).  "  In 
the  sign,  this  certainly  was  kept  in  view,  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed; and  it,  moreover,  was  performed,  although  the  text, 
in  a  manner  quite  intelligible  with  reference  to  an  act  com- 
manded by  God,  does  not  expressly  state  it."  For  these  latter 
assertions,  however,  there  is  anything  but  convincing  proof. 
The  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  although  we 
are  at  one  with  him  in  this,  that  neither  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  what  was  commanded  in  the  world  of  external 
reality,  nor  the  non-mention  of  the  actual  performance,  furnishes 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  supposition  of  merely  internal,  spiritual 
occurrences.  We  also  are  of  opinion  that  very  many  of  the 
symbolical  acts  of  the  prophets  were  undertaken  and  performed 
in  the  external  world,  and  that  this  supposition,  as  that  which 
corresponds  most  fully  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  is 
on  each  occasion  the  most  obvious,  and  is  to  be  firmly  adhered 
to,  unless  there  can  be  good  grounds  for  the  opposite  view.     In 
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the  case  now  before  us,  we  have  first  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  oracle  which  enjoins  these  symbolical  acts  on  Ezekiel 
stands  in  close  connection,  both  as  to  time  and  place,  with  the 
inauguration  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic  office.  The  hand  of 
the  Lord  comes  upon  him  at  the  same  place,  where  the  con- 
cluding word  at  his  call  was  addressed  to  him  (the  DB>,  Hi.  22, 
points  back  to  DP  in  iii.  15)  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  Ezekiel 
found  himself  still  on  the  same  spot  to  which  he  had  been 
transported  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (iii.  14),  shows  that  the  new 
revelation,  which  he  here  still  received,  followed  very  soon,  if 
not  immediately,  after  his  consecration  to  the  office  of  prophet. 
Then,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  divine  revelation,  he  is  again, 
as  at  his  consecration,  transported  into  an  ecstatic  condition,  as 
is  clear  not  only  from  the  formula,  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  me,"  which  in  our  book  always  has  this  signification, 
but  also  most  undoubtedly  from  this,  that  he  again  sees  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  seen  it  in  ch.  i. 
— viz.  when  in  an  ecstatic  condition.  But  if  this  were  an 
ecstatic  vision,  it  is  obvious  that  the  acts  also  which  the  divine 
appearance  imposed  upon  him  must  be  regarded  as  ecstatic 
occurrences ;  since  the  assertion  that  every  significant  act  must 
he  performed,  in  order  that  something  may  be  shown  to  those 
who  witness  it,  is  fundamentally  insufficient  for  the  proof  that 
this  act  must  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  earthly  world  of 
sense,  because  the  occurrences  related  in  ch.  viii.-xi.  are  viewed 
even  by  Kliefoth  himself  as  purely  internal  events.  As  decisive, 
however,  for  the  purely  internal  character  of  the  symbolical  acts 
under  consideration  (ch.  iv.  and  v.),  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  supposition  of  Ezekiel  having,  in  his  own  house,  actually 
lain  390  days  upon  his  left,  and  then,  again,  40  days  upon  his 
right  side  without  turning,  stands  in  irreconcilable  contradiction 
with  the  fact  that  he,  according  to  ch.  viii.  1  sqq.,  was  carried 
away  in  ecstasy  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  behold  in  the  temple  the 
monstrosities  of  Israel's  idolatry  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    For  the  proof  of  this,  see  the  introduction  to  ch.  viii. 
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Vers.  5-17.  The  Divine  Word  which  explains  the 
Symbolical  Signs,  in  which  the  judgment  that  is  announced 
is  laid  down  as  to  its  cause  (5-9)  and  as  to  its  nature  (10-17). 
— Ver.  5.  Thus  says  the  Lord  Jehovah  :  This  Jerusalem  have  I 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  and  raised  about  her  the  countries. 
Ver.  6.  But  in  wickedness  she  resisted  my  laws  more  than  the 
nations,  and  my  statutes  more  than  the  countries  which  are  round 
about  her;  for  they  rejected  my  laws,  and  did  not  walk  in  my  statutes. 
Ver.  7.  Therefore  thus  says  the  Lord  Jehovah  :  Because  ye  have 
raged  more  than  the  nations  round  about  you,  and  have  not  walked 
in  my  statutes,  and  have  not  obeyed  my  laws,  and  have  not  done 
even  according  to  the  laws  of  the  nations  which  are  round  about 
you  ;  Ver.  8.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  :  Lo,  I,  even 
Iy  shall  be  against  thee,  and  will  perform  judgments  in  thy  midst 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nations.  Ver.  9.  And  I  will  do  unto  thee 
what  I  have  never  done,  nor  will  again  do  in  like  manner,  on 
account  of  all  thine  abominations, 

'CTV  riST,  not  "  this  is  Jerusalem,"  i.e,  this  is  the  destiny  of 
Jerusalem  (Havernick),  but  "  this  Jerusalem "  (Hitzig)  ;  DXT 
is  placed  before  the  noun  in  the  sense  of  iste,  as  in  Ex.  xxxii.  1 ; 
cf.  Ewald,  §  293&.  To  place  the  culpability  of  Jerusalem  in 
its  proper  prominence,  the  censure  of  her  sinful  conduct  opens 
with  the  mention  of  the  exalted  position  which  God  had  assigned 
her  upon  earth.  Jerusalem  is  described  in  ver.  5  as  forming  the 
central  point  of  the  earth  :  this  is  done,  however,  neither  in  an 
external,  geographical  (Hitzig),  nor  in  a  purely  typical  sense, 
as  the  city  that  is  blessed  more  than  any  other  (Calvin,  Haver- 
nick),  but  in  a  historical  sense,  in  so  far  as  "  God's  people  and 
city  actually  stand  in  the  central  point  of  the  God-directed 
world-development  and  its  movements "  (Kliefoth) ;  or,  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  salvation,  as  the  city  in  which  God 
hath  set  up  His  throne  of  grace,  from  which  shall  go  forth  the 
law  and  the  statutes  for  all  nations,  in  order  that  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  world  may  be  accomplished  (Isa.  ii.  2  sqq. ;  Mic. 
iv.  1  sqq.).     But  instead  of  keeping  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
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the  Lord,  Jerusalem  has,  on  the  contrary,  turned  to  do  wicked- 

nesemore  than  the  heathen  nations  in  all  the  lands  roundabout 
(rn^n,  Cu?n  accusat.  object.,  u  to  act  rebelliously  towards"). 
Hero  we  inav  not  quote  Koin.  ii.  12,  11  against  this,  as  if  the 
heathen,  who  did  not  know  the  law  of  God,  did  not  also  trans- 
gress the  same,  but  sinned  avuficos;  for  the  sinning  dvufjL(o$, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  really  a  transgression  of  the 
law  written  on  the  heart  of  the  heathen.  With  i?S,  in  ver.  7, 
the  penal  threatening  is  introduced  ;  but  before  the  punishment 
is  laid  down,  the  correspondenee  between  guilt  and  punishment 
is  brought  forward  more  prominently  by  repeatedly  placing  in 
juxtaposition  the  godless  conduct  of  the  rebellious  city.  E3:rpn 
is  infinitive,  from  |Dflj  a  secondary  form  flon,  in  the  sense  of 
ncn,  "to  race,"  i.e.  to  rebel  against  God:  cf.  Vs.  ii.  1.     The 

t   t  7  O     7  O 

last  clause  of  ver.  7  contains  a  climax  :  "  And  ye  have  not  even 
acted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  heathen."  This  is  not  in  any 
real  contradiction  to  ch.  xi.  12  (where  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
reproach  to  the  Israelites  that  they  have  acted  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  heathen),  so  that  we  would  be  obliged,  with  Ewald 
and  Hitzig,  to  expunge  the  NP  in  the  verse  before  us,  because 
wanting  in  the  Peshito  and  several  Hebrew  manuscripts. 
Even  in  these  latter,  it  has  only  been  omitted  to  avoid  the  sup- 
posed contradiction  with  xi.  12.  The  solution  of  the  apparent 
contradiction  lies  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  Bi-in  1&&&D. 
The  heathen  had  laws  which  were  opposed  to  those  of  God, 
but  also  such  as  were  rooted  in  the  law  of  God  written  upon 
their  hearts.  Obedience  to  the  latter  was  good  and  praise- 
worthy ;  to  the  former,  wicked  and  objectionable.  Israel,  which 
hated  the  law  of  God,  followed  the  wicked  and  sinful  laws  of  the 
heathen,  and  neglected  to  observe  their  good  laws.  The  passage 
before  us  is  to  be  judged  by  Jer.  ii.  10,  11,  to  which  Raschi 
had  already  made  reference.1     In  ver.  8  the  announcement  of 

1  Coccejus  had  already  well  remarked  on  ch.  xi.  12 :  "  Haec  -probe  con- 
cordant. Imitabantur  Judaei  gentiles  vel  fovendo  opiniones  gentiles,  vel  etiam 
assumendo  Titus  et  sacra  gentilium.    Sed  non  faciehant  ut  gentes,  quae  integre 
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the  punishment,  interrupted  by  the  repeated  mention  of  the 
cause,  is  again  resumed  with  the  words  'tH  nb  j37.  Since  Jeru- 
salem has  acted  worse  than  the  heathen,  God  will  execute  His 
judgments  upon  her  before  the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  D'LpSiy  ifj'y 
or  D*OBf?  nb'y  (vers.  10,  15,  ch.  xi.  9,  xvi.  41,  etc.),  "  to  accom- 
plish or  execute  judgments,"  is  used  in  Ex.  xii.  12  and  Num. 
xxxiii.  4  of  the  judgments  which  God  suspended  over  Egypt. 
The  punishment  to  be  suspended  shall  be  so  great  and  heavy, 
that  the  like  has  never  happened  before,  nor  will  ever  happen 
again.  These  words  do  not  require  us  either  to  refer  the 
threatening,  with  Coccejus,  to  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  marked  by  greater  severity  than  the  earlier  one,  or 
to  suppose,  with  Haverniek,  that  the  prophet's  look  is  directed 
to  both  the  periods  of  Israel's  punishment — the  times  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Roman  calamity  together.  Both  suppositions 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  words,  as  these  can  only  be  referred 
to  the  first  impending  penal  judgment  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  was,  so  far,  more  severe  than  any  previous 
or  subsequent  one,  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  existence  of  the  people 
of  God  was  for  a  time  suspended,  while  that  Jerusalem  and 
Israel,  which  were  destroyed  and  annihilated  by  the  Romans, 
were  no  longer  the  people  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  con- 
sisted at  that  time  of  the  Christian  community,  which  was  not 
affected  by  that  catastrophe  (Kliefoth). 

Vers.  10-17.  Further  execution  of  this  threat. — Ver.  10. 
Therefore  shall  fathers  devour  their  children  in  thy  midst,  and 
children  shall  devour  their  fathers  :  and  Iivill  exercise  judgments 
upon  thee,  and  disperse  all  thy  remnant  to  the  ivinds.  Ver.  11. 
Therefore,  as  I  live,  is  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Verily,  because  thou  hast  polluted  my  sanctuary  with  all  thine 
abominations  and  all  thy  crimes,  so  shall  I  take  away  mine 
eye  without  mercy,  and  will  not  spare.  Ver.  12.  A  third  of 
thee   shall  die   by   the  pestilence,    and  perish  by  hunger  in   thy 

diissuis  serviebant.  Nam  Israelitae  nomine  Dei  abulcbantur  et  ipsius  populus 
videri  vokbant." 
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midst;  and  the  third  part  shall  fall  by  the  sivord  about  thee; 
and  the  third  part  ivill  I  scatter  to  all  the  winds ;  and  will  draw 
out  the  sword  after  them,  Ver.  13.  A  nd  my  anger  shall  be  fulfilled, 
and  I  will  cool  my  wrath  against  them,  and  will  take  vengeance. 
And  they  shall  experience  that  I,  Jehovah,  have  spoken  in  my 
zeal,  when  I  accomplish  my  wrath  upon  them,  Ver.  14.  And  I 
ivill  make  thee  a  desolation  and  a  mockery  among  the  nations 
which  are  round  about  thee,  before  the  eyes  of  every  passer-by. 
Ver.  15.  And  it  shall  be  a  mockery  and  a  scorn,  a  warning  and 
a  terror  for  the  nations  round  about  thee,  when  I  exercise  my 
judgments  upon  thee  in  anger  and  wrath  and  in  grievous  visita- 
tions. I,  Jehovah,  have  said  it.  Ver.  16.  When  1  send  against 
thee  the  evil  arrows  of  hunger,  which  minister  to  destruction, 
which  I  shall  send  to  destroy  you  ;  for  hunger  shall  I  heap  upon 
you,  and  shall  break  to  you  the  staff  of  bread:  Ver.  17.  And  I 
shall  send  hunger  upon  you,  and  evil  beasts,  which  shall  make 
thee  childless  ;  and  pestilence  and  blood  shall  pass  over  thee;  and 
the  sword  ivill  I  bring  upon  thee.  I,  Jehovah,  have  spoken  it. — 
As  a  proof  of  the  unheard-of  severity  of  the  judgment,  there  is 
immediately  mentioned  in  ver.  10  a  most  horrible  circumstance, 
which  had  been  already  predicted  by  Moses  (Lev.  xxvi.  29  ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  53)  as  that  which  should  happen  to  the  people  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  viz.  a  famine  so  dreadful,  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  that  parents  would  eat  their  children, 
and  children  their  parents ;  and  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
the  dispersion  of  those  who  remained  "  to  all  the  winds,  i.e.  to 
all  quarters  of  the  world."  This  is  described  more  minutely,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  symbolical  act  in  vers.  1  and  2,  in  vers.  11 
and  12,  with  a  solemn  oath,  and  with  repeated  and  prominent 
mention  of  the  sins  which  have  drawn  down  such  chastisements. 
As  sin,  is  mentioned  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by  idolatrous 
abominations,  which  are  described  in  detail  in  ch.  viii.  The 
3H3K,  whicfh  is  variously  understood  by  the  old  translators  (for 
which  some  Codices  offer  the  explanatory  correction  jTttx),  is 
to  be  explained,  after  Job  xxxvi.  7,  of  the  "  turning  away  of  the 
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eye,"  and  the  ^J  following  as  the  object ;  while  Dinrr*Ol?  "  that 
it  feel  no  compassion,"  is  interjected  between  the  verb  and  its 
object  with  the  adverbial  signification  of  a  mercilessly."  For 
that  the  words  Dinn  N7I  are  adverbially  subordinate  to  JHJK, 
distinctly  appears  from  the  correspondence — indicated  by  ^  Dil 
— between  JTtiN  and  fenx  iO.  Moreover,  the  thought,  "  Jehovah 
will  mercilessly  withdraw  His  care  for  the  people,"  is  not  to  be 
termed  "  feeble  "  in  connection  wTith  what  follows ;  nor  is  the 
contrast,  which  is  indicated  in  the  clause  ^N'D^  lost,  as  Haver- 
nick  supposes.  ^"DjI  does  not  require  JH3  to  be  understood  of 
a  positive  act,  which  would  correspond  to  the  desecration  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  is  shown  by  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  The 
withdrawal  without  mercy  of  the  divine  providence  is,  besides, 
in  reality,  equivalent  to  complete  devotion  to  destruction,  as  it 
is  particularized  in  ver.  12.  For  ver.  12  see  on  vers.  1  and  2. 
By  carrying  out  the  threatened  division  of  the  people  into  three 
parts,  the  wrath  of  God  is  to  be  fulfilled,  i.e.  the  full  measure 
of  the  divine  wrath  upon  the  people  is  to  be  exhausted  (cf.  7,  8), 
and  God  is  to  appear  and  "cool "  His  anger,  nsn  rr:n?  "  sedavit 
iram"  occurs  again  in  xvi.  42,  xxi.  22,  xxiv.  13.  Wn^ 
Illtlipael,  pausal  form  for  "Wnarij  "  se  consolari"  u  to  procure 
satisfaction  by  revenge;"  cf.  Isa.  i.  24,  and  for  the  thing, 
Deut.  xxviii.  63.  In  ver.  14  sqq.  the  discourse  turns  again 
from  the  people  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  become  a 
wilderness,  as  was  already  threatened  in  Lev.  xxvi.  31  and  33 
to  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  thereby  a  u  mockery  "  to  all  nations, 
in  the  manner  described  in  Deut.  xxix.  23  sq.  ^%J}\  in  ver.  15, 
is  not  to  be  changed,  after  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  some  MSS., 
into  the  second  person ;  but  Jerusalem  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
subject  which  is  to  become  the  object  of  scorn  and  hatred,  etc., 
when  God  accomplishes  His  judgments.  1WD  is  a  warning- 
example.  Among  the  judgments  which  are  to  overtake  it,  in 
ver.  16,  hunger  is  again  made  specially  prominent  (cf.  iv.  16); 
and  first  in  ver.  17  are  wild  beasts,  pestilence,  blood,  and 
sword  added,  and  a  quartette  of  judgments  announced  as  in 
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xiv.  21.  For  pestilence  and  blood  are  comprehended  together 
as  a  unity  by  means  of  the  predicate.  Their  connection  is  to 
be  understood  according  to  xiv.  19,  and  the  number  four  is  sig- 
nificant, as  in  xiv.  21;  Jer.  xv.  3sqq.  For  more  minute  details 
as  to  the  meaning,  see  on  xiv.  21.  The  evil  arrows  point  back 
to  Deut.  xxxii.  23;  the  evil  beasts,  to  Lev.  xxiv.  22  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  24  sqq.  To  produce  an  impression,  the  prophet  heaps  his 
words  together.  Unum  ejus  consilium  fuit  penetrare  in  animos 
populi  quasi  lapideos  etferreos.  IIcvc  igitur  est  ratio,  cur  hie  tanla 
varietate  utatur  et  exornet  suam  doctrinam  variis  figuris  (Calvin). 

CHAP.  VI.   TIIE  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  IDOLATROUS  PLACES, 
AND  ON  THE  IDOL- WORSHIPPERS. 

To  God's  address  in  vers.  5-17,  explaining  the  signs  in 
ch.  iv.  1-5,  are  appended  in  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  two  additional 
oracles,  which  present  a  further  development  of  the  contents  of 
these  signs,  the  judgment  portrayed  by  them  in  its  extent  and 
greatness.  In  ch.  vi.  there  is  announced,  in  the  first  section,  to 
the  idolatrous  places,  and  on  their  account  to  the  land,  desola- 
tion, and  to  the  idolaters,  destruction  (vers.  3-7) ;  and  to  this  is 
added  the  prospect  of  a  remnant  of  the  people,  who  are  dis- 
persed among  the  heathen,  coming  to  be  converted  to  the  Lord 
(vers.  8-10).  In  the  second  section  the  necessity  and  terrible 
character  of  the  impending  judgment  is  repeatedly  described  at 
length  as  an  appendix  to  vers.  12,  14  (vers.  11-14). 

Vers.  1-7.  The  desolation  of  the  land,  and  destruction  of  the 
idolaters. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  say- 
ing :  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  turn  thy  face  towards  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  and  prophesy  against  them.  Ver.  3.  And  say,  Ye 
mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jehovah :  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  hills,  to  the 
valleys,  and  to  the  low  grounds,  Behold,  I  bring  the  sword  upon 
you,  and  destroy  your  high  places.  Ver.  4.  Your  altars  shall  be 
made  desolate,  and  your  sun-pillars  shall  be  broken ;  and  I  shall 
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make  your  slain  fall  in  the  presence  of  your  idols,  Ver.  5.  And 
I  will  lay  the  corpses  of  the  children  of  Israel  before  their  idols, 
and  will  scatter  your  bones  round  about  your  altars,  Ver.  6.  In 
all  your  dwellings  shall  the  cities  be  made  desolate,  and  the  high 
places  icaste ;  that  your  altars  may  be  desolate  and  waste,  and  your 
idols  broken  and  destroyed,  and  your  sun-pillars  hewn  down,  and 
the  works  of  your  hands  exterminated,  Ver.  7.  And  the  slain 
iv ill  fall  in  your  midst ;  that  you  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — 
With  ver.  1  cf.  iii.  16.  The  prophet  is  to  prophesy  against 
the  mountains  of  Israel.  That  the  mountains  are  mentioned 
(ver.  2)  as  pars  pro  toto,  is  seen  from  ver.  3,  when  to  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  are  added  also  the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  as 
the  places  where  idolatry  was  specially  practised ;  cf .  Hos.  iv. 
13 ;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii.  6;  see  on  Hos.  I.e.  and  Deut.  xii.  2.  B*i??K, 
in  the  older  writings,  denotes  the  "  river  channels,"  "  the  beds 
of  the  stream ;"  but  Ezekiel  uses  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
valley,  i.e.  ^^,  a  valley  with  a  brook  or  stream,  like  the  Arabic 
wrady.  &%  properly  "  deepening,"  lt  the  deep  ground,"  "  the 
deep  valley;"  on  the  form  ni%K3,  cf.  Ewald,  §  186da.  The 
juxtaposition  of  mountains  and  hills,  of  valleys  and  low 
grounds,  occurs  again  in  xxxvi.  4,  6,  and  xxxv.  8 ;  the  opposi- 
tion between  mountains  and  valleys  also,  in  xxxii.  5,  6,  and 
xxxiv.  13.  The  valleys  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  furnished 
with  trees  and  groves,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  worship  of 
Astarte  especially  was  practised;  see  on  ver.  15.  On  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  valleys  were  sanctuaries  erected  to  Baal  and 
Astarte.  The  announcement  of  their  destruction  is  appended 
to  the  threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  which  Ezekiel  takes  up 
and  describes  at  greater  length.  Beside  the  nto:3,  the  places  of 
sacrifice  and  worship,  and  the  O^Bn,  pillars  or  statues  of  Baal, 
dedicated  to  him  as  the  sun-god,,  he  names  also  the  altars, 
which,  in  Lev.  I.e.  and  other  places,  are  comprehended  along 
with  the  niD3 ;  see  on  Lev.  xxvi.  30  and  1  Kin^s  iii.  3.     With 
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the  destruction  of  the  idol  temples,  altars,  and  statues,  the  idol- 
worshippers  are  also  to  be  smitten,  so  as  to  fall  down  in  the 
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presence  of  their  idols.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
word  DW1,  "  idols,"  borrowed  from  Lev.  I.e.,  and  frequently 
employed  by  Ezekiel,  is  uncertain ;  signifying  either  "  logs  of 
wood,"  from  7Qf  "to  roll"  (Gesen.),  or  stercorei,  from  ?3, 
"dung;"  not  "monuments  of  stone"  (Hiivernick).  Ver.  5a 
is  taken  quite  literally  from  Lev.  xxvi.  30/>.  The  ignominy  of 
the  destruction  is  heightened  by  the  bones  of  the  slain  idolaters 
bein^  scattered  round  about  the  idol  altars.  In  order  that  the 
idolatry  may  be  entirely  rooted  out,  the  cities  throughout  the 
whole  land,  and  all  the  high  places,  are  to  be  devastated,  ver.  6. 
The  forms  njB&^fl  and  *DK*P  are  probably  not  to  be  derived 
from  DOB>  (Ewald,  §  138&),  but  to  be  referred  back  to  a  stem- 
form  EC*;,  with  the  signification  of  DDIP,  the  existence  of  which 
appears  certain  from  the  old  name  fiWW)  in  Ps.  lxviii.  and  else- 
where. The  K  in  1d::;&0  is  certainly  only  mater  lectionis.  In 
ver.  7,  the  singular  ivrt  stands  as  indefinitely  general.  The 
thought,  "  slain  will  fall  in  your  midst"  involves  the  idea  that 
not  all  the  people  will  fall,  but  that  there  will  survive  some  who 
are  saved,  and  prepares  for  what  follows.  The  falling  of  the 
slain — the  idolaters  with  their  idols — leads  to  the  recognition 
of  Jehovah  as  the  omnipotent  God,  and  to  conversion  to  Him. 

Vers.  8-10.  The  survivors  shall  go  away  into  banishment 
amongst  the  heathen,  and  shall  remember  the  word  of  the  Lord 
that  will  have  been  fulfilled. — Ver.  8.  Bat  I  shall  preserve  a  rem- 
nanty  in  that  there  shall  be  to  you  some  who  have  escaped  the  sword 
among  the  nations,  when  ye  shall  be  dispersed  among  the  lands, 
Ver.  9.  And  those  of  you  who  have  escaped,  will  make  mention  of 
me  among  the  nations  ivhither  they  are  led  captive,  when  I  have 
broken  to  me  their  whorish  heart,  which  had  departed  from  me, 
and  their  eyes,  which  went  a  whoring  after  their  idols :  and  they 
shall  loathe  themselves  because  of  the  evil  which  they  have  done  in 
reference  to  all  their  abominations.  Ver.  10.  And  ye  shall  know 
that  1  am  Jehovah.  Not  in  vain  have  I  spoken  this  evil  to  you. — 
TrtfHj  superstites  facere,  u  to  make  or  preserve  survivors."  The 
connection  with  'w  niTra  is  analogous  to  the  construction  of 
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vnirij  in  the  sense  of  i(  giving  a  superabundance,"  with  3  m, 
Deut.  xxviii.  11  and  xxx.  9,  and  is  not  to  be  rejected,  with 
Ewald  and  Hitzig,  as  inadmissible.  For  nvnn  is  supported  by 
the  old  versions,  and  the  change  of  "mrrirn  into  Wail,  which 
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would  have  to  be  referred  to  ver.  7,  is  in  opposition  to  the  two- 
fold repetition  of  the  tm  <js  *3  DnflM  (UTW),  vers.  10  and  14, 
as  this  repetition  shows  that  the  thought  in  ver.  7  is  different 
from  that  in  17,  21,  not  a  they  shall  know  that  Jehovah  has 
spoken,"  but  "  they  shall  know  that  He  who  has  done  this  is 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel."  The  preservation  of  a  remnant 
will  be  shown  in  this,  that  they  shall  have  some  who  have 
escaped  the  sword.  DaVjViJTl  is  injin.  Nipli.  with  a  plural  form 
of  the  suffix,  as  occurs  elsewhere  only  with  the  plural  ending 
ni  of  nouns,  while  Ezekiel  has  extended  it  to  the  ni  of  the 
infinitive  of  r6  verbs;  cf.  xvi.  31,  and  Ewald,  §  259Z>.  The 
remembrance  of  Jehovah  (ver.  9)  is  the  commencement  of 
conversion  to  Him.  ">^K  before  W3^3  is  not  to  be  connected 
as  relative  pronoun  with  CBp,  but  is  a  conjunction,  though  not 
used  conditionally,  u  if,"  as  in  Lev.  iv.  22,  Deut.  xi.  27,  and  else- 
where, but  of  time,  ore,  "  when,"  as  Deut.  xi.  6  and  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  20,  and  VnatKJ  in  the  signification  of  the  futur.  exact. 
The  Niphal  T3Bfa  here  is  not  to  be  taken  as  passive,  but  middle, 
sibi  frangere,  i.e.  Blip,  poenitentid  contercre  animum  eorum  id  ad 
ipsum  (JJeum)  redeant  (Maurer,  Havernick).  Besides  the  heart, 
the  eyes  also  are  mentioned,  which  God  is  to  smite,  as  the 
external  senses  which  allure  the  heart  to  whoredom.  *BpJ1  cor- 
responds to  V13J1  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  tttp,  *he  later 
form  for  pp,  "  to  feel  a  loathing,"  IHplnl,  a  to  be  filled  with 
loathing;"  cf.  Job  x.  1  with  2  object.,  "in  (on)  their  D^B, 
faces,"  i.e.  their  persons  or  themselves :  so  also  in  xx.  43, 
xxxvi.  31.  rrijnn  bx,  in  allusion  to  the  evil  things ;  'ayirrw,  in 
reference  to  all  their  abominations.  This  fruit,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  chastisement,  namely,  that  the  idolaters  are  inspired 
with  loathing  for  themselves,  and  led  to  the  knowledge  of  Jeho- 
van,  will  furnish  the  proof  that  God  has  not  spoken  in  vain. 
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Vers.  11-1-4.  The  punishment  is  just  and  well  deserved. — 
Ver.  11.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Smite  with  thy  hand, 
and  stamp  with  thy  foot,  and  say,  Woe  on  all  the  wicked  abomi- 
nations of  the  house  of  Israel!  that  they  must  'perish  by  sword, 
hunger,  and  pestilence.  Ver.  12.  lie  that  is  afar  off  will  die  by 
the  pestilence ;  and  he  that  is  near  at  hand  shall  fall  by  the  sword ; 
and  he  who  survives  and  is  preserved  will  die  of  hunger :  and  I 
shall  accomplish  my  wrath  upon  them.  Ver.  13.  And  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  your  slain  lie  in  the  midst  of  your 
idols  round  about  your  altars,  on  every  high  hill,  upon  all  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  under 
every  thick-leaved  terebinth,  on  the  places  where  they  brought  their 
pleasant  incense  to  all  their  idols.  Ver.  14.  And  I  will  stretch 
out  my  hand  against  them,  and  make  the  land  waste  and  desolate 
more  than  the  wilderness  of  Diblath,  in  all  their  dwellings :  so 
shall  ye  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — Through  clapping  of  the 
hands  and  stamping  of  the  feet — the  gestures  which  indicate 
violent  excitement — the  prophet  is  to  make  known  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah  at  the  horrible  idolatry  of  the  people, 
and  thereby  make  manifest  that  the  penal  judgment  is  well 
deserved.  ^22  n^n  is  in  xxi.  19  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
*]?  ^  *\?  ^ID,  "  to  strike  one  hand  against  the  other,"  i.e.  "  to 
clap  the  hands ; "  cf .  Num.  xxiv.  10.  HX,  an  exclamation  of 
lamentation,  occurring  only  here  and  in  xxi.  20.  TIPS,  ver.  11, 
is  a  conjunction,  "  ai."  Their  abominations  are  so  wicked,  that 
they  must  be  exterminated  on  account  of  them.  This  is  spe- 
cially mentioned  in  ver.  12.  No  one  will  escape  the  judgment : 
he  who  is  far  removed  from  its  scene  as  little  as  he  who  is  close 
at  hand ;  while  he  who  escapes  the  pestilence  and  the  sword  is 
to  perish  of  hunger.  "WB,  servatus,  preserved,  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  6. 
The  signification  u  besieged  "  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targum,  etc.), 
Hitzig  can  only  maintain  by  arbitrarily  expunging  "W^n  as  a 
gloss.  On  ver.  126,  cf.  v.  13;  on  13a,  cf.  ver.  5;  and  on  136, 
cf.  ver.  3,  and  Hos.  iv.  13;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii.  6;  Deut.  xii.  2. 
'3r?3  7K,  according  to  later  usasje,  for  '3r?3  by.     nrro  m  used 
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in  the  Pentateuch  of  sacrifices  pleasing  to  God,  is  here  trans- 
ferred to  idol  sacrifices;  see  on  Lev.  i.  9  and  Gen.  viii.  21. 
On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  in  all  parts,  God  will 
make  the  land  entirely  desolate.      The   union    of  nDKTM  rtODt? 

v  t  ■     ;  t    t   ; 

serves  to  strengthen  the  idea ;  cf.  xxxiii.  8  sqq.,  xxxv.  3.  The 
words  nnOT  "izriftD  are  obscure,  either  "  in  the  wilderness 
towards  Diblath"  (even  to  Diblath),  or  "more  than  the  wilder- 
ness of  Diblath"  (IP  of  comparison).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
nriTTl  is  a  nom.  prop. ;  cf.  the  name  of  the  city  BTP31  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  22  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  46.  The  second  acceptation  of  the 
words  is  more  probable  than  the  first.  For,  if  "13T19D  is  the 
terminus  a  quo,  and  "i^^i  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  extent  of 
the  land,  then  must  "^E?  be  punctuated  not  only  as  status 
absolut.,  but  it  must  also  have  the  article ;  because  a  definite 
wilderness — that,  namely,  of  Arabia — is  meant.  The  omission 
of  the  article  cannot  be  justified  by  reference  to  xxi.  3  or  to 
Ps.  lxxv.  7  (Hitzig,  Ewald),  because  both  passages  contain 
general  designations  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  with  wrhich 
the  article  is  always  omitted.  In  the  next  place,  no  Dibla  can 
be  pointed  out  in  the  north  ;  and  the  change  of  Diblatha  into 
Riblay  already  proposed  by  Jerome,  and  more  recently  brought 
forward  a^ain  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  has  not  onlv  against  it  the 
authority  of  all  the  old  versions,  but  also  the  circumstance  that 
the  Ribla  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  33  did  not  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  but  lay  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
in  the  land  of  Hamath ;  while  the  r,^")?>  named  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
11,  is  a  place  on  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Gennesareth,  which  would,  moreover,  be  inappropriate  as  a 
designation  of  the  northern  boundary.  Finally,  the  extent  of 
the  land  from  the  south  to  the  north  is  constantly  expressed  in 
a  different  way;  cf.  Num.  xiii.  21  (xxxiv.  8);  Josh.  xiii.  5; 
1  Kings  viii.  65;  2  Kings  xiv.  65;  Amos  vi.  14;  1  Chron. 
xiii.  5  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8  ;  and  even  by  Ezekiel  himself  (xlviii.  1) 
ncn  M2?  is  named  as  the  boundary  on  the  north.  The  form 
rUTOI  is  similar  to  nrupn  for  ^Dfl,  although  the  name  is  hardly 
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to  be  explained,  with  Hiivernick,  as  an  appellation,  after  the 

Arabic  JL'J,  calamitas,  exitium.     The  wilderness  of   Diblali  is 

unknown.     With   'til  *3  ^SHJl  the    discourse   is   rounded   of  in 
returning  to  the  beginning  of  ver.  13,  while  the  thoughts  in 
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vers.  13  and  14  are  only  a  variation  of  vers.  4-7. 

CHAP.  VII.    THE  OVERTHROW  OF  ISRAEL. 

The  second  a  word  of  God,"  contained  in  this  chapter,  com- 
pletes the  announcement  of  judgment   upon  Jerusalem    and 
Judah,    by  expanding   the  thought,  that   the   end  will   come 
both  quickly  and  inevitably  upon  the  land  and  people.      This 
word  is  divided  into  two  unequal  sections,  by  the  repetition  of 
the  phrase,   a  Thus  saith  Adonai  Jehovah "  (vers.  2  and  5). 
In  the  first  of  these  sections  the  theme  is  given  in  short,  expres- 
sive, and  monotonous  clauses ;  namely,  the  end  is  drawing  nigh, 
for  God    will   judge   Israel   without   mercy    according   to  its 
abominations.     The  second  section  (vers.  5-27)  is  arranged  in 
four  strophes,  and  contains,  in  a  form  resembling  the  lamenta- 
tion in  chap,  xix.,  a  more  minute  description  of  the  end  predicted. 
Vers.  1-4.  The  end  cometh. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah came  to  me  thus  :    Ver.  2.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah  :  An  end  to  the  land  of  Israel !  the  end  cometh 
upon  the  four  borders  of  the  land,     Ver.  3.  Now  {cometh)  the 
end  upon  thee,  and  I  shall  send  my  wrath  upon  thee,  and  judge 
thee  according  to  thy  ways,  and  bring  upon  thee  all  thine  abomi- 
nations.    Ver.  4.  And  my  eye  shall  not  look  with  pity  upon  thee, 
and  I  shall  not  spare,  but  bring  thy  ways  upon  thee ;  and  thy 
abominations  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thee,  that  ye  may  know  that 
I  am  Jehovah. — ^^\  with  the  copula,  connects  this  word  of 
God  with  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  it  to  be  a  continuation. 
It  commences  with  an  emphatic  utterance  of  the  thought,  that 
the  end  is  coming  to  the  land  of  Israel,  i.e.  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  with  its  capital  Jerusalem.     Desecrated  as  it  has  been 
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by  the  abominations  of  its  inhabitants,  it  will  cease  to  be  the 
land  of  God's  people  Israel.  'b*  HOIS?  (to  the  land  of  Israel) 
is  not  to  be  taken  with  "OJI  nb  (thus  saith  the  Lord)  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  accents,  but  is  connected  with  H?.  (an  end),  as  in 
the  Targ.  and  Vulgate,  and  is  placed  first  for  the  sake  of  greater 
emphasis.  In  the  construction,  compare  Job  vi.  14.  Wl"}*? 
j^iNn  nte33  is  limited  by  the  parallelism  to  the  four  extremities 
of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  used  elsewhere  for  the  whole  earth 
(Isa.  xi.  12).  The  Chetib  fW]X  is  placed,  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  rule,  before  a  noun  in  the  feminine  gender.  The 
Keri  gives  the  regular  construction  (vicl.  Ewald,  §  267c).  In 
ver.  3  the  end  is  explained  to  be  a  wrathful  judgment.  "  Give 
(jrij)  thine  abominations  upon  thee  ;"  i.e.  send  the  consequences, 
inflict  punishment  for  them.  The  same  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  phrase,  "  thine  abominations  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
thee  ;"  in  other  words,  they  would  discern  them  in  the  punish- 
ments which  the  abominations  would  brin^  in  their  train.  For 
ver.  4a  compare  ch.  v.  11. 

Vers.  5-27.  The  execution  of  the  judgment  announced  in 
vers.  2-4,  arranged  in  four  strophes  :  vers.  5-9, 10-14,  15-22, 
23-27. — The  first  strophe  depicts  the  end  as  a  terrible  calamity, 
and  as  near  at  hand.  Vers.  3  and  4  are  repeated  as  a  refrain 
in  vers.  8  and  9,  with  slight  modifications.  Ver.  5.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah  :  Misfortune,  a  singular  misfortune,  behold,  it 
cometh.  Ver.  6.  End  cometh  :  there  cometh  the  end ;  it  wakelh 
upon  thee  ;  behold,  it  cometh.  Ver.  7.  The  fate  cometh  upon  thee, 
inhabitants  of  the  land  :  the  time  cometh,  the  day  is  near  ;  tunudt 
and  not  joy  upon  the  mountains.  Ver.  8.  Now  speedily  will  I 
pour  out  my  fury  upon  thee,  and  accomplish  mine  anger  on 
thee  ;  and  judge  thee  according  to  thy  ways,  and  bring  upon  thee 
all  thine  abominations.  Ver.  9.  My  eye  shall  not  look  with 
pity  upon  thee,  and  I  shall  not  spare  ;  according  to  thy  ways  will 
I  bring  it  upon  thee,  and  thy  abomiiiations  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  thee,  that  ye  may  know  that  1,  Jehovah,  am  smiting. — Misfor- 
tune of  a  singular  kind  shall  come.     TtjT\  is  made  more  emphatic 
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by  njn  nnx,  in  which  nnx  is  placed  first  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  in  the  sense  of  unicus,  singularis;  a  calamity  singular 
(unique)  of  its  kind,  such  as  never  had  occurred  before  (cf. 
ch.  v.  9).  In  ver.  6  the  poetical  Pi??,  it  (the  end)  waketh 
upon  thee,  is  suggested  by  the  paronomasia  with  fgn.  The 
force  of  the  words  is  weakened  by  supplying  Jehovah  as  the 
subject  to  Pi?1!})  in  opposition  to  the  context.  And  it  will  not 
do  to  supply  '"ijn  (evil)  from  ver.  5  as  the  subject  to  nsn  nan 
(behold,  it  cometh).  HN3  is  construed  impersonally  :  It  cometh, 
namely,  every  dreadful  thing  which  the  end  brings  with  it. 
The  meaning  of  tzephirdh  is  doubtful.  The  only  other  passage 
in  which  it  occurs  is  Isa.  xxviii.  5,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  diadem  or  crown,  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  here.  Kaschi 
has  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ^J??, 
aurora,  tempus  matutinum,  and  Havernick  has  explained  it 
accordingly,  u  the  dawn  of  an  evil  day."  But  the  dawn  is 
never  used  as  a  symbol  or  omen  of  misfortune,  not  even  in 
Joel  ii.  2,  but  solely  as  the  sign  of  the  bursting  forth  of  light 
or  of  salvation.  Abarbanel  was  on  the  right  track  when  he 
started  from  the  radical  meaning  of  "lfi¥,  to  twist,  and  taking 
tz'phirdh  in  the  sense  of  orbis,  ordo,  or  periodical  return,  under- 
stood it  as  probably  denoting  rejourn  fatique  vicissitudinem  in 
orbem  redeuntem  (Ges.  Tlies.  p.  1188).  But  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  rendering  succession,  or  periodical  return, 
can  only  give  a  forced  sense  in  ver.  10.  Winer  has  given  a 
better  rendering,  viz.  fatum,  malum  fatale,  fate  or  destiny,  for 

which  he  refers  to  the  Arabic  /•  a^,  intortum,  then  fatum  Iiaud 

mutandum  inevitahile.  Different  explanations  have  also  been 
given  of  &yi  in.  But  the  opinion  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
TTCJ,  the  joyous  vintage  cry  (Jer.  xxv.  30 ;  Isa.  xvi.  10),  is  a 
more  probable  one  than  that  it  is  an  unusual  form  of  *iin, 
splendor,  gloria.  So  much  at  any  rate  is  obvious  from  the 
context,  that  the  hapax  legomenon  in  is  the  antithesis  of 
ntMfflD,   tumult,   or  the  noise  of   war.     The  shouting  of  the 
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mountains,  is  shouting,  a  rejoicing  upon  the  mountains,  2h[W, 
from  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  a  temporal  not  a  local  sense, 
as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  17  (  =  immediately).  Tor  *1N  flJ3,  see  ch. 
vi.  12.  The  remainder  of  the  strophe  (vers.  8b  and  9)  is  a 
repetition  of  vers.  3  and  4  ;  but  H30  is  added  in  the  last  clause. 
They  shall  learn  that  it  is  Jehovah  who  smites.  This  thought 
is  expanded  in  the  following  strophe. 

Vers.  10-14.  Second  strophe. — Ver.  10.  Behold  the  day,  he- 
hold,  it  cometh;  the  fate  spring  eth  up;  the  rod  sprouteth;  the  pride 
blossometh.  Ver.  11.  The  violence  risefh  up  as  the  rod  of  evil  : 
nothing  of  them,  nothing  of  their  multitude,  nothing  of  their 
crowd,  and  nothing  glorious  upon  them.  Ver.  12.  The  time 
cometh,  the  day  approacheth  :  let  not  the  buyer  rejoice,  and  let  not 
the  seller  trouble  himself ;  for  wrath  cometh  upon  the  whole  mul- 
titude thereof.  Ver.  13.  For  the  seller  will  not  return  to  that 
which  was  sold,  even  though  his  life  were  still  among  the  living : 
for  the  prophecy  against  its  whole  multitude  will  not  turn  bach;  and 
no  one  will  strengthen  himself  as  to  his  life  through  his  iniquity. 
Ver.  14.  They  blow  the  trumpet  and  make  everything  ready  ;  but 
no  one  goeth  into  the  battle:  for  my  wrath  cometh  upon  all  their 
multitude. — The  rod  is  already  prepared  ;  nothing  will  be  left  of 
the  ungodly.  This  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  strophe.  The 
three  clauses  of  ver.  \0b  are  synonymous ;  but  there  is  a  grada- 
tion in  the  thought.  The  approaching  fate  springs  up  out  of  the 
earth  (NV),  applied  to  the  springing  up  of  plants,  as  in  1  Kings 
v.  13 ;  Isa.  xi.  1,  etc.)  ;  it  sprouts  as  a  rod,  and  flowers  as 
pride.  Matteh,  the  rod  as  an  instrument  of  chastisement  (Isa. 
x.  5).  This  rod  is  then  called  zddlwn,  pride,  inasmuch  as  God 
makes  use  of  a  proud  and  violent  people,  namely  the  Chaldeans 
(Ilab.  i.  6  sqq. ;  Jer.  1.  31  seq.),  to  inflict  the  punishment. 
Sprouting  and  blossoming,  which  are  generally  used  as  figura- 
tive representations  of  fresh  and  joyous  prosperity,  denote  here 
the  vigorous  growth  of  that  power  which  is  destined  to  inflict 
the  punishment.  Both  chdmds  (violence)  and  zddhOn  (pride) 
refer  to  the  enemy  who   is  to  chastise  Israel.     The  violence 
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which  he  employs  rises  up  into  the  chastening  rod  of  "  evil,"' 
i.e.  of  ungodly  Israel.  In  ver.  116  the  effect  of  the  blow  is 
described  in  short,  broken  sentences.  The  emotion  apparent 
in  the  frequent  repetition  of  fcO  is  intensified  by  the  omission 
of  the  verb,  which  gives  to  the  several  clauses  the  character  of 
exclamations.  So  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  we  have  to 
insert  nw  in  thought,  and  to  take  ft?  in  a  partitive  sense  :  there 
will  not  be  anything  of  them,  i.e.  nothing  will  be  left  of  them 
(the  Israelites,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  land).  D?d  (of  them) 
is  explained  by  the  nouns  which  follow,  finn  and  the  air.  \ey. 
D™?H>  plural  of  Dn  or  ™?y,  both  derivatives  of  H£n?  are  so  com- 
bined that  jton  signifies  the  tumultuous  multitude  of  people, 
nzn  the  multitude  of  possessions  (like  tfpn,  Isa.  lx.  2 ;  Ps. 
xxxvii.  16,  etc.).  The  meaning  which  Havernick  assigns  to 
hdmehj  viz.  anxiety  or  trouble,  is  unsupported  and  inappro- 
priate. The  air.  \ey.  fib  is  not  to  be  derived  from  nnj,  to 
lament,  as  the  Rabbins  affirm  ;  or  interpreted,  as  Kimchi — who 
adopts  this  derivation — maintains,  on  the  ground  of  Jer.  xvi. 
4  sqq.,  as  signifying  that,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  the 
dying,  there  will  be  no  more  lamentation  for  the  dead.  This 
leaves  the  Mappik  in  n  unexplained,     n'u  is  a  derivative  of  a 

root  HJJ ;  in  Arabic,  &\j}  elata  fuit  res,  eminuit,  magnificus  fuit  ; 

hence  nj,  res  magnified.  When  everything  disappears  in  such 
a  way  as  this,  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  the  sorrow  caused  by  its  loss,  will  also  pass  away  (ver.  12). 
The  buyer  will  not  rejoice  in  the  property  he  has  bought,  for 
he  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it ;  and  the  seller  will  not  mourn 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  part  with  his  possession,  for  he 
would  have  lost  it  in  any  case.1  The  wrath  of  God  is  kindled 
against  their  whole  multitude  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  judgment 
falls  equally   upon  them  all.     The  suffix   in  njiDH  refers,  as 

1  "  It  is  a  natural  thing  to  rejoice  in  the  purchase  of  property,  and  to 
mourn  over  its  sale.  But  when  slavery  and  captivity  stare  you  in  the  face, 
rejoicing  and  mourning  are  equally  absurd." — Jerome. 
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Jerome  has  correctly  shown,  to  the  u  land  of  Israel "  (admath, 
Yisrael)  in  ver.  2,  i.e.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The 
words,  "  the  seller  will  not  return  to  what  he  has  sold,"  are  to 
be  explained  from  the  legal  regulations  concerning  the  year  of 
jubilee  in  Lev.  xxv.,  according  to  which  all  landed  property 
that  had  been  sold  was  to  revert  to  its  original  owner  (or  his 
heir),  without  compensation,  in  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  so  that  he 
would  then  return  to  his  mimhdr  (Lev.  xxv.  14,  27,  28). 
Henceforth,  however,  this  will  take  place  no  more,  even  if 
DJVrt7  their  (the  sellers')  life,  should  be  still  alive  (sc.  at  the 
time  wrhen  the  return  to  his  property  would  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  year  of  jubilee),  because  Israel 
will  be  banished  from  the  land.  The  clause  'n  D^ro  *rtjn  is  a 
conditional  circumstantial  clause.  The  seller  will  not  return 
(pw\  &6)  to  his  possession,  because  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  will  not  return  (W^J  N?),  i.e. 
will  not  turn  back  (for  this  meaning  of  3*B?,  compare  Isa.  x!\\ 
23,  lv.  11).  As  3*55*  *6  corresponds  to  the  previous  3**  $6, 
so  does  FUton  ferns  prn  to  n:ion-b-^  Jhn  in  ver.  12.     In  the 

T  -:  V      '       T  T  -:         T  V  T 

last  clause  of  ver.  13,  in^n  is  not  to  be  taken  with  fato  in  the 
sense  of  "in  the  iniquity  of  his  life,"  which  makes  the  suffix  in 
iito  superfluous,  but  with  ^PJ^JV,  the  Ilithpael  being  construed 
with  the  accusative,  "  strengthen  himself  in  his  life."  "Whether 
these  words  also  refer  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  as  Havernick 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  the  regulation  that  every  one  was  to 
recover  his  property  was  founded  upon  the  idea  of  the  restitu- 
tion and  re-creation  of  the  theocracy,  we  may  leave  undecided ; 
since  the  thought  is  evidently  simply  this:  ungodly  Israel  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  possession,  because  the  wicked  shall  not 
obtain  the  strengthening  of  his  life  throuizh  his  sin.  This 
thought  leads  on  to  ver.  14,  in  which  we  have  a  description 
of  the  utter  inability  to  offer  any  successful  resistance  to  the 
enemy  employed  in  executing  the  judgment.  There  is  some 
difficulty  connected  with  the  word  JflpfJ?,  since  the  infin.  ab- 
solute, which  the  form  Vipn   seems  to  indicate,  cannot  be  con- 
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strued  with  either  a  preposition  or  the  article.  Even  if  the 
expression  Wpn  yiprn  in  Jer.  vi.  1  was  floating  before  the  mind 
of  Ezekiel,  and  led  to  his  employing  the  bold  phrase  Vipfl3;  this 
would  not  justify  the  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute  with  a  pre- 
position and  the  article.  Vipn  must  be  a  substantive  form,  and 
denote  not  clangour,  but  the  instrument  used  to  sound  an 
alarm,  viz.  the  shophdr  (ch.  xxxiii.  3).  r??,  an  unusual  form 
of  the  inf.  abs.  (see  Josh.  vii.  7),  used  in  the  place  of  the 
finite  tense,  and  signifying  to  equip  for  war,  as  in  Nah.  ii.  4. 
23H,  everything  requisite  for  waging  war.  And  no  one  goes 
into  the  battle,  because  the  wrath  of  God  turns  against  them 
(Lev.  xxvi.  17),  and  smites  them  with  despair  (Deut.  xxxii. 
30). 

Vers.  15-22.  Tldrd  strophe.  Thus  will  they  fall  into  irre- 
sistible destruction ;  even  their  silver  and  gold  they  will  not 
rescue,  but  will  cast  it  away  as  useless,  and  leave  it  for  the 
enemy. — Ver.  15.  The  sword  without,  and  pestilence  and  famine 
tvithin :  he  who  is  in  the  field  toill  die  by  the  sword;  and  famine 
and  pestilence  will  devour  him  that  is  in  the  city.  Ver.  16.  And 
if  their  escaped  ones  escape,  they  will  be  upon  the  mountains  like 
the  doves  of  the  valleys,  all  moaning,  every  one  for  his  iniquity. 
Ver.  17.  All  hands  will  become  feeble,  and  all  knees  flow  with 
water.  Ver.  18.  They  will  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and 
terrors  ivill  cover  them ;  on  all  faces  there  will  be  shame,  and 
baldness  on  all  their  heads.  Ver.  19.  They  will  throw  their 
silver  into  the  streets,  and  their  gold  will  be  as  filth  to  them. 
Their  silver  and  their  gold  will  not  be  able  to  rescue  them  in  the 
day  of  Jehovalx  s  wrath  ;  they  will  not  satisfy  their  souls  there- 
with, nor  fill  their  stomachs  thereby,  for  it  was  to  them  a  stum- 
bling-block to  guilt.  Ver.  20.  And  His  beautiful  ornament,  they 
used  it  for  pride ;  and  their  abominable  images,  their  abomina- 
tions they  made  thereof:  therefore  I  make  it  filth  to  them.     Ver. 

21.  And  I  shall  give  it  into  the  hand  of  foreigners  for  prey,  and 
to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  spoil,  that  they  may  defile  it.     Ver. 

22.  /  shall  turn  my  face  from  them,  that  they  defile  my  treasure  ; 
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and  oppressors  shall  come  upon  it  and  defile  it. — The  chastise- 
ment of  God  penetrates  everywhere  (ver.  15  compare  with 
ch.  v.  12)  ;  even  flight  to  the  mountains,  that  are  inaccessible 
to  the  foe  (compare  1  Mace.  ii.  28  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  16),  will  only 
bring  misery.  Those  who  have  fled  to  the  mountains  will  coo 
— i.e.  mourn,  moan — like  the  doves  of  the  valleys,  which  (as 
Bochart  has  correctly  interpreted  the  simile  in  his  Hieroz.  II. 
p.  54G,  ed.  Ros.),  ii  when  alarmed  by  the  bird-catcher  or  the 
hawk,  are  obliged  to  forsake  their  natural  abode,  and  fly  else- 
where to  save  their  lives.  The  mountain  doves  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  valleys,  as  wild  with  tame."  In  Xf\XX\  D^a  the 
figure  and  the  fact  are  fused  together.  The  words  actually  re- 
late to  the  men  who  have  fled ;  whereas  the  gender  of  niD'n  is 
made  to  agree  with  that  of  ^3,  The  cooing  of  doves  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  moan  (lidgdli),  a  mournful  note 
(for  proofs,  see  Gesen.  on  Isa.  xxxviii.  14)  ;  for  which  Ezekiel 
uses  the  still  stronger  expression  hdmdh  fremere,  to  howl  or 
growl  (cf.  Isa.  lix.  11).  The  low  moaning  has  reference  to 
their  iniquity,  the  punishment  of  which  they  are  enduring. 
When  the  judgment  bursts  upon  them,  they  will  all  (not 
merely  those  who  have  escaped,  but  the  whole  nation)  be  over- 
whelmed with  terror,  shame,  and  suffering.  The  words,  "  all 
knees  flow  with  water"  (for  lidlak  in  this  sense,  compare  Joel 
iv.  18),  are  a  hyperbolical  expression  used  to  denote  the  entire 
loss  of  the  strength  of  the  knees  (here,  ver.  17  and  ch.  xxi.  12), 
like  the  heart  melting  and  turning  to  water  in  Josh.  vii.  5. 
With  this  utter  despair  there  are  associated  grief  and  horror  at 
the  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon  them,  and  shame  and  pain  at 
the  thought  of  the  sins  that  have  plunged  them  into  such 
distress.    For  rw&B  nnD3,  compare  Ps.  Iv.  6  ;  for  W&  D%J&"b"fo. 

t   -  T    :    •  7  I  T  •  T         T         V » 

Mic.  vii.  10,  Jer.  Ii.  51  ;  and  for  nrn[>  'fcterrSoa,  Isa.  xv.  2, 
Amos  viii.  10.  On  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head  bald  on 
account  of  great  suffering  or  deep  sorrow,  see  the  comm.  on 
Mic.  i.  16. — In  this  state  of  anguish  they  will  throw  all  their 
treasures  away  as  sinful  trash  (ver.  19  sqq.).     By  the  silver 
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and  gold  which  they  will  throw  away  (ver.  19),  we  are  not  to 
understand  idolatrous  images  particularly,  —  these  are  first 
spoken  of  in  ver.  20, — but  the  treasures  of  precious  metals 
on  which  they  had  hitherto  set  their  hearts.  They  will  not 
merely  throw  these  away  as  worthless,  but  look  upon  them  as 
nidddh,  filth,  an  object  of  disgust,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
the  servants  of  their  evil  lust.  The  next  clause,  u  silver  and 
gold  cannot  rescue  them,"  are  a  reminiscence  from  Zeph.  i.  18. 
But  Ezekiel  gives  greater  force  to  the  thought  by  adding, 
"  they  will  not  appease  their  hunger  therewith/' — that  is  to 
say,  they  will  not  be  able  to  protect  their  lives  thereby,  either 
from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  (see  the  comm.  on  Zeph.  i.  18)  or 
from  death  by  starvation,  because  there  will  be  no  more  food 
to  purchase  within  the  besieged  city.  The  clause  'ttl  ?iB>3D  *3 
assigns  the  reason  for  that  which  forms  the  leading  thought  of 
the  verse,  namely,  the  throwing  away  of  the  silver  and  gold  as 
filth  :  D3iy  WDB,  a  stumbling-block  through  which  one  falls  into 
guilt  and  punishment ;  V*]5>  ^y,  the  beauty  of  his  ornament,  i.e. 
his  beautiful  ornament.  The  allusion  is  to  the  silver  and  gold; 
and  the  singular  suffix  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the 
prophet  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  used 
the  singular  in  a  general  and  indefinite  sense.  The  words  are 
written  absolutely  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence ;  hence 
the  suffix  attached  to  tttBiP.  Jerome  has  given  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  words :  "  what  I  (God)  gave  for  an  ornament  of  the 
possessors  and  for  their  wealth,  they  turned  into  pride."  And 
not  merely  to  ostentatious  show  (in  the  manner  depicted  in  Isa. 
iii.  16  sqq.),  but  to  abominable  images,  i.e.  idols,  did  they 
apply  the  costly  gifts  of  God  (cf.  Hos.  viii.  4,  xiii.  2).  3  \WV^ 
to  make  of  (gold  and  silver)  ;  3  denoting  the  material  with 
which  one  works  and  of  which  anything  is  made  (as  in  Ex. 
xxxi.  4,  xxxviii.  8).  God  punishes  this  abuse  by  making  it 
(gold  and  silver)  into  nidddh  to  them,  i.e.,  according  to  ver.  19, 
by  placing  them  in  such  circumstances  that  they  cast  it  away 
as  filth,  and  (ver.  21)  by  giving  it  as  booty  to  the  foe.     The 
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enemy  is  described  as  "  the  wicked  of  the  earth  "  (cf .  Ps.  lxxv. 
9),  i.e.  godless  men,  who  not  only  seize  upon  the  possession  of 
Israel,  but  in  the  most  wicked  manner  lay  hands  upon  all  that 
is  holy,  and  defile  it.     The  Chetib  IjTOn  js  to  be  retained,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was   preceded   by  a  masculine 
suffix.     What  is  threatened  will  take  place,  because  the  Lord 
will  turn   away   His   face    from   His   people  (D^P,  from  the 
Israelites),  i.e.   will    withdraw    His   gracious   protection    from 
them,  so  that  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  defile  His  treasure. 
Tsdphun,  that  which  is  hidden,  the   treasure    (Job   xx.   26 ; 
Obad.  ver.  6).     Tsephunl  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
temple,  or  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  temple.    Jerome  renders 
it  arcanum  meum,  and  gives  this  explanation  :  "  signifying  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  no  one  except  the  priests  and  the  high 
priest  dared  to  enter."      This  interpretation  was  so  commonly 
adopted  by  the  Fathers,  that  even  Theodoret  explains  the  ren- 
dering given  in  the  Septuagint,  ttjv  Ittmjkott^v  fjLov,  as  signify- 
ing the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  temple.      On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chaldee  has  WO0  rva  RflK,  "the  land  of  the  house  of  my 
majesty;''  and  Calvin  understands  it  as  signifying  u  the  land 
which  was  safe  under   His  {i.e.  God's)  protection."     But  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  either  explanation  with  the  use  of  the  word 
tsdpliun.     The  verb  tsdphan  signifies  to  hide,  shelter,  lay  up  in 
safety.     These  meanings  do  not  befit  either  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  the  temple  or  the  land  of  Israel.     It  is  true  that  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  unapproachable  by  the  laity,  and  even  by  the  ordi- 
nary priests,  but  it  was  not  a  secret,  a  hidden  place ;  and  still 
less  was  this  the  case  with  the  land  of  Canaan.      We  therefore 
adhere  to  the   meaning,  which  is  so   thoroughly  sustained  by 
Job  xx.  26  and  Obad.  ver.  6, — namely,  "  treasure,"  by  which, 
no   doubt,   the    temple-treasure  is  primarily   intended.      This 
rendering   suits  the  context,  as  only  treasures  have  been  re- 
ferred  to    before ;    and    it  may  be  made  to   harmonize   with 
nn  wzi  which  follows.      2  Ni3  signifies  not  merely  intrare  in 
locum,  but  also  venire  in  (e.g.  2  Kings  vi.  23 ;  possibly  Ezek. 
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xxx.  4),  and  may  therefore  be  very  properly  rendered,  "  to  get 
possession  of,"  since  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
treasure  by  penetrating  into  the  place  where  it  is  laid  up  or 
concealed.  There  is  nothing  at  variance  with  this  in  the  word 
fen?  profanare,  since  it  has  already  occurred  in  ver.  21  in  con- 
nection with  the  defiling  of  treasures  and  jewels.  Moreover, 
as  Calvin  has  correctly  observed,  the  word  is  employed  here  to 
denote  il  an  indiscriminate  abuse,  when,  instead  of  considering 
to  what  purpose  things  have  been  entrusted  to  us,  we  squander 
them  rashly  and  without  selection,  in  contempt  and  even  in 
scorn." 

Vers.  23-27.  Fourth  strophe.  Still  worse  is  coming,  namely, 
the  captivity  of  the  people,  and  overthrow  of  the  kingdom. — 
Ver.  23.  Make  the  chain,  for  the  land  is  full  of  capital  crime, 
and  the  city  full  of  outrage,  Ver.  24.  I  shall  bring  evil  ones  of 
the  nations,  that  they  may  take  possession  of  their  houses ;  and  I 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  pride  of  the  strong,  that  their  sanctuaries 
may  be  defiled.  Ver.  25.  Ruin  has  come ;  they  seek  salvation, 
but  there  is  none.  Ver.  26.  Destruction  upon  destruction 
cometh,  and  report  upon  report  ariseth ;  they  seek  visions  from 
prophets,  but  the  law  will  vanish  away  from  the  priest,  and 
counsel  from  the  elders.  Ver.  27.  The  king  will  mourn,  and  the 
prince  will  clothe  himself  in  horror,  and  the  hands  of  the  common 
people  will  tremble.  I  will  deal  with  them  according  to  their 
way,  and  according  to  their  judgments  will  I  judge  them,  that  they 
may  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. — Those  who  have  escaped  death 
by  sword  or  famine  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  have  captivity 
and  exile  awaiting  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  command 
to  make  the  chain,  i.e.  the  fetters  needed  to  lead  the  people  into 
exile.  This  punishment  is  necessary,  because  the  land  is  full 
of  mishpat  ddmim,  judgment  of  blood.  This  cannot  mean, 
there  is  a  judgment  upon  the  shedding  of  blood,  i.e.  upon 
murder,  which  is  conducted  by  Jehovah,  as  Havernick  sup- 
poses. Such  a  thought  is  irreconcilable  with  n^?,  and  with 
the  parallel  D»n  HKpD.     DW  BSE'D  is  to  be  explained  after  the 
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same  manner  as  HUD  BBB>D  (a  matter  for  sentence  of  death,  a 
capital  crime)  in  Deut.  xix.  6,  21,  22,  as  signifying  a  matter 
for  sentence  of  bloodshed,  i.e.  a  crime  of  blood,  or  capital 
crime,  as  the  Chaldee  has  already  rendered  it.  Because  the 
land  is  filled  with  capital  crime,  and  the  city  (Jerusalem)  with 
violence,  the  Lord  will  bring  Di3  TJ,  evil  ones  of  the  heathen, 
i.e.  the  worst  of  the  heathen,  to  put  an  end  to  the  pride  of  the 
Israelites.  DW  fiNS  is  not  a  pride  of  the  insolents ; "  for  D*W 
does  not  stand  for  D^S  ^V  (Deut.  xxviii.  50,  etc.).  The  ex- 
pression is  rather  to  be  explained  from  T'y  IiN3,  pride  of  strength, 
in  ch.  xxiv.  21,  xxx.  6,  18  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  19),  and  embraces 
everything  on  which  a  man  (or  a  nation)  bases  his  power  and 
rests  his  confidence.  The  Israelites  are  called  D^y,  because  they 
thought  themselves  strong,  or,  according  to  ch.  xxiv.  21,  based 
their  strength  upon  the  possession  of  the  temple  and  the  holy 
land.  This  is  indicated  by  DTPghgD  6m  which  follows.  !>ro, 
Niphal  of  ??n  and  Drrcnpp,  not  a  participle  Piel,  from  &).?_?, 
with  the  Dagesh  dropped,  but  an  unusual  form,  from  t^pp  for 
Dircnpp  (vid.  Ew.  §  215a). — The  air.  \ey.  rrjBp,  with  the  tone 
drawn  back  on  account  of  the  tone-syllable  which  follows  (cf. 
Ges.  §  29.  3.  6),  signifies  excidiam,  destruction  (according  to 
the  Rabbins),  from  "IBjJ,  to  shrink  or  roll  up  (Isa.  xxxviii.  12). 
N3  is  a  prophetic  perfect.  In  ver.  25  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
is  declared  to  be  certain,  and  in  vers.  26  and  27  the  occurrence 
of  it  is  more  minutely  depicted.  Stroke  upon  stroke  does  the 
ruin  come ;  and  it  is  intensified  by  reports,  alarming  accounts, 
which  crowd  together  and  increase  the  terror,  and  also  by  the 
desperation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders  of  the  nation, 
— the  prophets,  priests,  and  elders, — whom  God  deprives  of 
revelation,  knowledge,  and  counsel;  so  that  all  ranks  (king 
and  princes  and  the  common  people)  sink  into  mourning, 
alarm,  and  horror.  That  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  visions  or 
prophecies  are  sought  from  the  prophets  (ver.  26),  is  evident 
from  the  antithetical  statement  concerning  the  priests  and 
elders  which  immediately  follows.     The  three  statements  serve 
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as  complements  of  one  another.  They  seek  for  predictions 
from  prophets,  but  the  prophets  receive  no  vision,  no  revelation. 
They  seek  instruction  from  priests,  but  instruction  is  with- 
drawn from  the  priests;  and  so  forth.  Tordh  signifies  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  law,  which  the  priests  were  to  give  to  the 
people  (Mai.  ii.  7).  In  ver.  27,  the  three  classes  into  which 
the  people  were  divided  are  mentioned — viz.  king,  prince  (i.e. 
tribe-princes  and  heads  of  families),  and,  in  contradistinction  to 
both,  pKil  DV,  the  common  people,  the  people  of  the  land,  in 
distinction  from  the  civil  rulers,  as  in  2  Kings  xxi.  24,  xxiii. 
30.  B^TIP,  literally  from  their  way,  their  mode  of  action,  will 
I  do  to  them  :  i.e.  my  action  will  be  derived  from  theirs,  and 
regulated  accordingly,  cnitf  for  DAN,  as  in  ch.  Hi.  22,  etc.  (See 
the  comm.  on  ch.  xvi.  59.) 

CHAP.  VIII.-XI.   VISION  OF   THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM. 

A  year  and  two  months  after  his  call,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  prophet  a  second  time,  as  he  had  seen  it  by  the 
Chebar.  He  is  transported  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem  into  the 
court  of  the  temple  (ch.  viii.  1-4),  where  the  Lord  causes  him 
to  see,  first  the  idolatry  of  Israel  (ch.  viii.  5-18),  and  secondly, 
the  judgment  why,  on  account  of  this  idolatry,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  are  smitten  (chap,  ix.),  the  city  is  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  sanctuary  forsaken  by  God  (ch.  x.).  Lastly, 
after  he  has  been  charged  to  foretell  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  more  especially  the  coming  judgment,  and  to  those 
who  are  sent  into  exile  a  future  salvation  (ch.  xi.  1—21),  he 
describes  how  the  gracious  presence  of  God  forsakes  the  city 
before  his  own  eyes  (ch.  xi.  22,  23).  After  this  has  taken 
place,  Ezekiel  is  carried  back  in  the  vision  to  Chaldea  once 
more ;  and  there,  after  the  vision  has  come  to  an  end,  he 
announces  to  the  exiles  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  (ch.  xi. 
24,  25). 
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Chap.  viii.  ABOMINATIONS  OF  TIIE  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  HOUSE 

OF  Israel. — Vers.  1-4.  Time  and  place  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion.— Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  sixth 
(month),  on  the  fifth  (day)  of  the  month,  I  was  sitting  in  my  house, 
and  the  elders  of  Judah  were  sitting  before  me  ;  there  fell  upon  me 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  thaw  Vet.  '2.  And  1  saw,  and 
behold  a  figure  Wee  the  look  of  fire,  from  the  look  of  its  loins  down- 
wards fire,  and  from  its  loins  upward*  like  a  look  of  brilliance,  like 
the  sight  of  red-hot  brass.  Ver.  ft.  A  nd  he  stretch.  J  out  the  form 
of  a  hand,  and  took  me  by  the  locks  of  my  head,  and  wind  cam,  / 
me  away  between  earth  and  heaven^  and  brought  me  to  Jerusalem 
in  visio7is  of  God,  to  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court, 
which  faces  towards  the  north,  M  <ing 

jealousy  had  its  Stand,  V  :  4.  And,  bch<>bl,  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel  woe  t/iir*,  /,  which  I  ha  ninths 

valley. — The  place  where  Ei  kiel  received  this  new  theophany 
agrees  with  the  statements  in  ch.  hi.  24  an  1  iv.  1,  8,  that  he 
was  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  and  lie  390  days  upon  the 
leftside,  and  40  days  BpOD  the  right  side — in  all,  430  days* 
The  use  of  the  word  38^,  M  1  sat,"  is  net  at  variance  with  this, 
as  -%~l  does  not   of  nea  ignify  sitting  as  contrasted   with 

King,  but  may  also  be  used  in   the  ;  ral  sense  of  stay- 

ing, or  living,  in  the  house.     Nof  is  th  nee  of  the  elders 

of  Judah  opposed  to  the  command,  in  ch.  iii.  24,  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  house,  as  we  have  air-  1  in  the  notes  on 

that  passage.  The  new  revelation  is  made  to  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  elders,  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
them.  They  are  to  be  witnesses  of  his  ecstasy;  and  after  this 
lias  left  the  prophet,  are  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  substance  of 
the  divine  revelation  (ch.  xi.  25).  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
time  of  the  revelation.  If  we  compare  the  date  given  in 
ch.  viii.  1  with  those  mentioned  before,  this  new  vision  ap- 
parently falls  within  the  period  required  for  carrying  out  the 
symbolical  actions  of  the  previous  vision.  Between  ch.  i.  1,  2 
(the  fifth  day  of  the   fourth  month   in   the    fifth  year)   and 
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Moreover,  when  it  is  stated  in  ch.  xi.  25  that  Ezekiel  related 
to  the  exiles  all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  vision,  it  is  perfectly 
open  to  us  to  assume  that  this  took  place  at  the  same  time  as 
his  report  to  them  of  the  words  of  God  in  ch.  vi.  and  vii.,  and 
those  which  follow  in  ch.  xii.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  impression  produced  by  ch.  xi.  25  is  not  that 
the  prophet  waited  several  weeks  after  his  visionary  transport  to 
Jerusalem  before  communicating  to  the  elders  what  he  saw  in 
the  vision.     And  even  if  the  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, we  cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  the  vision  should  be 
shown  to  the  prophet  four  weeks  before  it  was  to  be  related  to 
the  exiles.      Again,  there  is  not  Bufficient  identity  between  the 
substance  of  the  vision   in  ch.  viii.-xi.  and  the  revelation  in 
ch.  iv.-vii.,  to  suggest  any  motive  for  the  two  to  coincide.      It 
is  true  that  the  burning  of  Jerusalem,  which  Ezekiel  sees  in 
ch.  viii.-xi.,  is  consequent  upon  the  siege  and  conquest  of  that 
city,  which  he  has   already   predicted   in  ch.  iv.-vii.   both    in 
figure  and  word;   but  they  are  not  so  closely  connected,  that  it 
was  necessary  on  account  of  this  connection  for  it  to  be  shown 
to  him  before  the  completion  of  the  symbolical  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem.     And,  lastly,  although   the  ecstasy  as  a  purely  internal 
process  is  so  far  reconcilable  with  the  prophet's  lying  upon  his 
right  side,  that  this  posture  did  not  preclude  a  state  of  ecstasy 
or   render  it  impossible,  yet  this  collision  would  ensue,  that 
while  the  prophet  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  former  word 
of  God,  a  new  theophany  would  be  received  by  him,   which 
must  necessarily  abstract  his  mind  from  the  execution  of  the 
previous   command  of  God,  and  place  him  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  set  his  face  firmly  upon 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  been  commanded  to  do  in 
ch.  iv.  7.     On  account  of  this  collision,  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  assumption,  that  it  was  during  the  time  that  Ezekiel  was 
lying  bound  by  God  upon  his  right  side  to  bear  the  sin  of 
Jerusalem,  that  he  was  transported  in  spirit  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.      On    the  contrary,    the  fact   that  this   transport 
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inner  court,  as  his  position  commanded  a  view  of  the  image 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate  towards  the  north. 
The  further  statement,  a  where  the  standing  place  of  the 
image  of  jealousy  was,"  anticipates  what  follows,  and  points 
out  the  reason  wThy  the  prophet  was  placed  just  there.  The 
expression  "image  of  jealousy"  is  explained  by  na^BHj  "which 
excites  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah  (see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  xx.  5). 
Consequently,  we  have  not  to  think  of  any  image  of  Jehovah, 
but  of  an  image  of  a  heathen  idol  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  21)  ;  pro- 
bably of  Baal  or  Asherah,  whose  image  had  already  been 
placed  in  the  temple  by  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  7) ;  certainly 
not  the  image  of  the  corpse  of  Adonis  moulded  in  wax  or  clay. 
This  opinion,  which  Havernick  advances,  is  connected  with  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  all  the  idolatrous  abominations  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  relate  to  the  celebration  of  an  Adonis- 
festival  in  the  temple.  There  (ver.  4)  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  Ezekiel  saw  once  more  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  valley  (ch.  iii.  22)  by  the  Chaboras, 
i.e.  the  appearance  of  God  upon  the  throne  with  the  cherubim 
and  wheels ;  whereas  the  divine  figure,  whose  hand  grasped 
him  in  his  house,  and  transported  him  to  the  temple  (ver.  2), 
showed  neither  throne  nor  cherubim.  The  expression  a  God 
of  Israel,"  instead  of  Jehovah  (ch.  iii.  23),  is  chosen  as  an 
antithesis  to  the  strange  god,  the  heathen  idol,  whose  image 
stood  in  the  temple.  As  the  God  of  Israel,  Jehovah  cannot 
tolerate  the  image  and  worship  of  another  god  in  His  temple. 
To  set  up  such  an  image  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  was  a  prac- 
tical renunciation  of  the  covenant,  a  rejection  of  Jehovah  on 
the  part  of  Israel  as  its  covenant  God. 

Here,  in  the  temple,  Jehovah  shows  to  the  prophet  the 
various  kinds  of  idolatry  which  Israel  is  practising  both  publicly 
and  privately,  not  merely  in  the  temple,  but  throughout  the 
whole  land.  The  arrangement  of  these  different  forms  of 
idolatry  in  four  groups  or  abomination  scenes  (vers.  5,  6,  7-12, 
13-15,  and  16-18),  which  the  prophet  sees  both  in  and  from 
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the  court  of  the  temple,  belong  to  the  visionary  drapery  of  this 
divine  revolution.  It  is  altogether  erroneous  to  interpret  the 
vision  as  signifying  that  all  these  forms  of  idolatry  were  prac- 
tised in  the  temple  itself;  an  assumption  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  doing  violence  to  the  description,  more 
especially  of  the  second  abomination  in  vers.  7-12.  Still  more 
untenable  is  Iliivernick's  view,  that  the  four  pictures  of  idola- 
trous practices  shown  to  the  prophet  are  only  intended  to 
represent  different  scenes  of  a  festival  of  Adonis  held  in  the 
temple.  The  selection  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  for  depicting 
the  idolatrous  worship,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  temple  was 
the  place  where  Israel  was  called  to  worship  the  Lord  its  God. 
Consequently  the  apostasy  of  Israel  from  the  Lord  could  not 
be  depicted  more  clearly  and  strikingly  than  by  the  following 
series  of  pictures  of  idolatrous  abominations  practised  in  the 
temple  under  the  eyes  of  God. 

Vers.  5  and  6.  First  abomination-picture. — Ver.  5.  And  He 
said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  lift  up  thine  eyes  now  towards  the 
north.  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  toicards  the  north,  and,  behold, 
to  the  north  of  the  gate  of  the  altar  was  this  image  of  jealousy  at 
the  entrance.  Ver.  6.  And  lie  said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  seest 
thou  what  they  do  ?  great  abominations,  which  the  house  of  Israel 
doeth  here,  that  I  may  go  far  away  from  my  sanctuary  ;  and  thou 
shalt  yet  again  see  greater  abominations  still. — As  Ezekiel  had 
taken  his  stand  in  the  inner  court  at  the  entrance  of  the  north 
gate,  and  when  looking  thence  towards  the  north  saw  the  image 
of  jealousy  to  the  north  of  the  altar  gate,  the  image  must  have 
stood  on  the  outer  side  of  the  entrance,  so  that  the  prophet  saw 
it  as  he  looked  through  the  open  doorway.  The  altar  gate  is 
the  same  as  the  northern  gate  of  the  inner  court  mentioned  in 
ver.  3.  But  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  how  it  came 
to  be  called  the  altar  gate.  Possibly  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  sacrificial  animals  were  taken  through  this  gate  to  the 
altar,  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  northern  side  of  the  altar,  accord- 
ing to  Lev.  i.  4,  v.  11,  etc.     DriD;  contracted  from  Cirrf!D;  like 
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TO  from  HT  no  in  Ex.  iv.  2.  The  words  "what  they  are  doing 
here  "  do  not  force  us  to  assume  that  at  that  very  time  they  were 
worshipping  the  idol.  They  simply  describe  what  was  generally 
practised  there.  The  setting  up  of  the  image  involved  the  wor- 
ship of  it.  The  subject  to  "liJHTv  is  not  the  house  of  Israel,  but 
Jehovah.  They  perform  great  abominations,  so  that  Jehovah  is 
compelled  to  go  to  a  distance  from  His  sanctuary,  i.e.  to  forsake 
it  (cf.  ch.  xi.  23),  because  they  make  it  an  idol-temple. 

Vers.  7-12.  Second  abomination  :  Worship  of  beasts. — Yer. 

7.  And  He  brought  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  I  saw, 

and  behold  there  icas  a  hole  in  the  wall.     Ver.  8.  And  He  said 

to  me,  Son  of  man,  break  through  the  icall :   and  I  broke  through 

the  wall,  and  behold  there  was  a  door.    Ver.  9.   And  He  said  to 

me,  Come  and  see  the  wicked  abominations  winch  they  are  doing 

here.     Ver.  10.  And  I  came  and  saw,  and  behold  there  were  all 

kinds  of  figures  of  reptiles,  and  beasts,  abominations,  and  all  kinds 

of  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  drawn  on  the  wall  round  about. 

Ver.  11.  And  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel, 

with  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Shaphan  standing  among  them,  stood, 

in  front,  every  man  with  his  censer  in  his  hand ;   and  the  smell  of 

a  cloud  of  incense  arose.     Ver.  12.  And  He  said  to  me,  Seest 

thou,  son  of  man,  what  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the 

dark,  every  one  in  his  image-chambers  ?     For  they  say :  Jehovah 

doth  not  see  us  ;  Jehovah  hath  forsaken  the  land. — The  entrance 

of  the  court  to  which  Ezekiel  was  now  transported  cannot  be 

the   principal  entrance  to    the  outer  court  towards  the  east 

(Ewald).     This  would  be  at  variance  with  the  context,  as  we 

not  only  find  the  prophet  at  the  northern  entrance  in  vers.  3 

and  5,  but  at  ver.  14  we   find  him  there  still.     If  he  had  been 

taken  to  the  eastern  gate  in  the  meantime,  this  would  certainly 

have  been  mentioned.     As  that  is  not  the  case,  the  reference 

must  be  to  that  entrance  to  the  court  which  lay  between  the 

entrance-gate  of  the  inner  court   (ver.  3)   and  the   northern 

entrance-gate  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  (ver.  14),  or  northern 

gate  of  the  outer  court,  in  other  words,  the  northern  entrance 
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into  the  outer  court.  Thus  the  prophet  was  conducted  out  of 
the  inner  court  through  its  northern  gate  into  the  outer  court, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  northern  gate,  which  led  out  into  the 
open  air.  There  he  saw  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  on  breaking 
through  the  wall,  by  the  command  of  God,  he  saw  a  door,  and 
having  entered  it,  he  saw  all  kinds  of  figures  of  animals  en- 
graved on  the  wall  round  about,  in  front  of  which  seventy  of 
the  elders  of  Israel  were  standing  and  paying  reverence  to  the 
images  of  beasts  with  burning  incense.  According  to  ver.  12, 
the  prophet  was  thereby  shown  what  the  elders  of  Israel  did  in 
the  dark,  every  one  in  his  image-chamber.  From  this  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  God  concerning  the  picture  shown  to  the 
prophet,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
idolatrous  worship  practised  by  the  elders  in  one  or  more  of  the 
cells  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  For  even  though  the 
objection  raised  by  Kliefoth  to  this  view,  namely,  that  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  there  were  halls  with  recesses  in  the  outer 
court,  is  neither  valid  nor  correct,  since  the  existence  of  such 
halls  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  Jer.  xxxv.  4, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  11,  and  1  Chron.  xxviii.  12 ;  such  a  supposition 
is  decidedly  precluded  by  the  fact,  that  the  cells  and  recesses  at 
the  gates  cannot  have  been  large  enough  to  allow  of  seventy-one 
men  taking  part  in  a  festive  idolatrous  service.  The  supposition 
that  the  seventy-one  men  were  distributed  in  different  chambers 
is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  words  of  the  text.  The  prophet 
not  only  sees  the  seventy  elders  standing  along  with  Jaazaniah, 
but  he  could  not  look  through  one  door  into  a  number  of 
chambers  at  once,  and  see  the  pictures  drawn  all  round  upon 
their  walls.  The  assembling  of  the  seventy  elders  in  a  secret 
cell  by  the  northern  gate  of  the  outer  temple  to  worship  the 
idolatrous  images  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  cell,  is  one 
feature  in  the  visionary  form  given  to  the  revelation  of  what 
the  elders  of  the  people  were  doing  secretly  throughout  the 
whole  land.  To  bring  out  more  strikingly  the  secrecy  of  this 
idolatrous  worship,  the  cell  is  so  completely  hidden  in  the  wall, 
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that  the  prophet  is  obliged  to  enlarge  the  hole  by  breaking 
through  the  wall  before  he  can  see  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
cell  and  gain  a  view  of  them  and  of  the  things  it  contains,  and 
the  things  that  are  done  therein.1  And  the  number  of  the 
persons  assembled  there  suggests  the  idea  of  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  secrecy  of  the  cell.  The  seventy  elders 
represent  the  whole  nation  ;  and  the  number  is  taken  from 
Ex.  xxiv.  lsqq.  and  Num.  xi.  16,  xxiv.  25,  where  Moses,  by  the 
command  of  God,  chooses  seventy  of  the  elders  to  represent  the 
whole  congregation  at  the  making  of  the  covenant,  and  after- 
wards  to  support  his  authority.  This  representation  of  the 
congregation  was  not  a  permanent  institution,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  fact  that  in  Num.  xi.  seventy  other  men  are  said  to 
have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  named.  The  high  council, 
consisting  of  seventy  members,  the  so-called  Sanhedrim,  was 
formed  after  the  captivity  on  the  basis  of  these  Mosaic  types. 
In  the  midst  of  the  seventy  was  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Shaplian, 
a  different  man  therefore  from  the  Jaazaniah  mentioned  in 
ch.  xi.  1.  Shaphan  is  probably  the  person  mentioned  as  a  man 
of  distinction  in  2  Kings  xxii.  3  sqq. ;  Jer.  xxix.  3,  xxxvi.  10, 
xxxix.  14.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  on  what  ground  Jaazaniah 
is  specially  mentioned  by  name  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  on 
account  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  he  bore,  "  Jehovah  hears," 
as  Havernick  supposes.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  a  prominent 
position  among  the  elders  of  the  nation,  so  that  he  is  mentioned 
here  by  name  as  the  leader  of  this  national  representation. 
— On  the  wall  of  the  chamber  round  about  there  were  drawn 
all  kinds  of  figures  of  nonni  few,  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  (see 
Gen.  i.  24).  ¥$&  is  in  apposition  not  only  to  •"'Dns,  but  also 
to  8JW.j  and  therefore,  as  belonging  to  both,  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  Piona  in  the  construct   state.      The    drawing    of 

t  ••  :  o 

1  "  Because  the  whole  is  exhibited  pictorially  and  figuratively,  he  says 
that  he  saw  one  hole  in  a  wall,  and  was  directed  to  dig  through  and  make 
it  larger,  that  he  might  enter  as  if  through  an  open  door,  and  see  the 
things  which  he  could  not  possiby  have  seen  while  stationed  outside." — 
Jerome. 
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reptiles  and  quadrupeds  became  a  sheqetz,  or  abomination,  from 
the  fact  that  the  pictures  had  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship.  The  following  clause,  u  and  all  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,"  is  co-ordinate  with  rU1  rW3n/3.  Besides 
the  animals  drawn  on  the  walls,  there  were  idols  of  other  kinds 
in  the  chamber.  The  drawing  of  reptiles  and  quadrupeds 
naturally  suggests  the  thought  of  the  animal-worship  of  Egypt. 
We  must  not  limit  the  words  to  this,  however,  since  the  worship 
of  animals  is  met  with  in  the  nature-worship  of  other  heathen 
nations,  and  the  expression  rW3H"?3,  "  all  kinds  of  figures,"  as 
well  as  the  clause,  "all  kinds  of  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel," 
points  to  every  possible  form  of  idol-worship  as  spread  abroad 
in   Israel.      "iny    according  to  the  Aramaean  usa^e,   signifies 

T    T  /  O  O       '  C3 

sufjimentum,  perfume,  T~'n-?,  in  the  dark,  i.e.  in  secret,  like 
"V1D3  in  2   Sam.  xii.  12  :  not  in  the   sacred  darkness  of  the 

v  v   -  ' 

cloud  of  incense  (Havernick).  IP2&D  ^nn,  image-chambers,  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  rooms  or  closets  in  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  people  in  which  idolatrous  images  were  set  up  and 
secretly  worshipped.  IV3&FD  signifies  idolatrous  figures,  as  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  1  and  Num.  xxxiii.  52.  This  idolatry  was  justified 
by  the  elders,  under  the  delusion  that  "  Jehovah  seeth  us  not ;" 
that  is  to  say,  not :  u  He  does  not  trouble  Himself  about  us," 
but  He  does  not  see  what  we  do,  because  He  is  not  omniscient 
(cf.  Isa.  xxix.  15)  ;  and  He  has  forsaken  the  land,  withdrawn 
His  presence  and  His  help.  Thus  they  deny  both  the  omni- 
science and  omnipresence  of  God  (cf.  ch.  ix.  9). 

Vers.  13-15.  Third  abomination  :  Worship  of  Thammuz. — 
Ver.  13.  And  He  said  to  me.  Thou  shalt  yet  again  see  still  greater 
abominations  which  they  do.  Ver.  14.  And  He  brought  me  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  which  is  towards  the 
north,  and  behold  there  sat  the  women,  weeping  for  Thammuz. 
Ver.  15.  And  He  said  to  me,  Dost  thou  see  it,  0  son  of  man  ? 
Thou  shalt  yet  again  see  still  greater  abominations  than  these. — 
The  prophet  is  taken  from  the  entrance  into  the  court  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gate  of  the  temple,  to  see  the  women  sitting 
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there  weeping  for  Thammuz.  The  article  in  D^an  is  used 
generically.  Whilst  the  men  of  the  nation,  represented  by 
the  seventy  elders,  were  secretly  carrying  on  their  idolatrous 
worship,  the  women  were  sitting  at  the  temple  gate,  and  indulg- 
ing in  public  lamentation  for  Thammuz.  Under  the  weeping 
for  Thammuz,  Jerome  (with  Melito  of  Sardis  and  all  the  Greek 
Fathers)  has  correctly  recognised  the  worship  of  Adonis. 
"  ttftn,  Oa/j,{jLov£  or  Oajjifiovs"  says  Jerome,  u  whom  we  have 
interpreted  as  Adonis,  is  called  Thamuz  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac ;  and  because,  according  to  the  heathen  legend,  this  lover 
of  Venus  and  most  beautiful  youth  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  month  of  June  and  then  restored  to  life  again,  they  call 
this  month  of  June  by  the  same  name,  and  keep  an  annual 
festival  in  his  honour,  at  which  he  is  lamented  by  women  as 
though  he  were  dead,  and  then  afterwards  celebrated  in  songs 
as  having  come  to  life  again."  This  view  has  not  been  shaken 
even  by  the  objections  raised  by  Chwolson  in  his  Ssaabins  (II. 
27.  202  sqq.),  his  relics  of  early  Babylonian  literature  (p.  101), 
and  his  Tammuz  and  human-worship  among  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians. For  the  myth  of  Thammuz,  mentioned  in  the 
Nabataean  writings  as  a  man  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  who  was  exalted  to  a  god  after  his  death,  and  honoured 
with  a  mourning  festival,  is  nothing  more  than  a  refined  inter- 
pretation of  the  very  ancient  nature-worship  which  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Hither  Asia,  and  in  which  the  power  of  the  sun 
over  the  vegetation  of  the  year  was  celebrated.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  Tammuz  is  doubtful.  It  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  TO1?,  from  ttft  =  DpD,  so  that  it  denotes  the  decay  of  the  force 
of  nature,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek  a^avLajxo^  'ASoovcSo? 
(see  Havernick  in  loc). 

Vers.  16-18.  Fourth  abomination  :  Worship  of  the  sun  by 
the  priests. — Ver.  16.  And  lie  took  me  into  the  inner  court  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  behold,  at  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
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Jehovah,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  as  it  wsre  Jive  and 
twenty  men,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  Jehovah  and 
their  faces  towards  the  east;  they  were  worshipping  the  sun 
towards  the  east.  Ver.  17.  And  lie  said  to  me,  Seest  thou  this, 
son  of  man  ?  Is  it  too  little  for  the  house  of  Judah  to  perform 
the  abominations  which  they  are  performing  here,  that  they  also 
fill  the  land  with  violence,  and  provoke  me  to  anger  again  and 
again?  For  behold  they  stretch  out  the  vine-branch  to  their  nose. 
Ver.  18.  But  I  also  will  act  in  fury ;  my  eye  shall  not  look  com- 
passionately, and  I  ivill  not  spare ;  and  if  they  cry  with  a  loud 
voice  in  my  ears,  I  will  not  hear  them. — After  Ezekiel  has  seen 
the  idolatrous  abominations  in  the  outer  court,  or  place  for 
the  people,  he  is  taken  back  into  the  inner  court,  or  court  of 
the  priests,  to  see  stilt  greater  abominations  there.  Between 
the  porch  of  the  temple  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the 
most  sacred  spot  therefore  in  the  inner  court,  which  the  priests 
alone  were  permitted  to  tread  (Joel  ii.  17),  he  sees  as  if  twenty- 
five  men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple,  were  worshipping 
the  sun  in  the  east.  3  before  DHb'y  is  not  a  preposition,  circa, 
about,  but  a  particle  of  comparison  (an  appearance) :  as  if 
twenty-five  men ;  after  the  analogy  of  3  before  an  accusative 
(vid.  Ewald,  §  282e).  For  the  number  here  is  not  an  approxi- 
mative one;  but  twenty-five  is  the  exact  number,  namely,  the 
twenty-four  leaders  of  the  classes  of  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
5  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14;  Ezra  x.  5),  with  the  high  priest  at 
the  head  (see  Lightfoot's  Chronol.  of  0.  T.,  Opp.  I.  124).  As 
the  whole  nation  was  seen  in  the  seventy  elders,  so  is  the  entire 
priesthood  represented  here  in  the  twenty-five  leaders  as  deeply 
sunk  in  disgraceful  idolatry.  Their  apostasy  from  the  Lord  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  turn  their  back  upon  the  temple, 
and  therefore  upon  Jehovah,  who  was  enthroned  in  the  temple, 
and  worship  the  sun,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  east. 
The  worship  of  the  sun  does  not  refer  to  the  worship  of  Adonis, 
as  Havernick  supposes,  although  Adonis  wras  a  sun-god;  but 
generally  to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  against  which 
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Moses  had  warned  the  people  (Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3),  and  which 
found  its  way  in  the  time  of  Manasseh  into  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  whence  it  was  afterwards  expelled  by  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  5,  11).  The  form  DTPWntPD  must  be  a  copyist's  error  for 
D^nnc'D ;  as  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  unusual  form,  with  a 
play  upon  JTnc'n,1  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  it  would  in  that 
case  be  a  2d  per.  plur.  perf.,  and  such  a  construction  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  n»n  which  immediately  precedes  it  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  118a). — To  these  idolatrous  abominations  Judah  has 
added  other  sins,  as  if  these  abominations  were  not  bad  enough 
in  themselves.     This  is  themeaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  17, 

'W  7P2H  :  is  it  too  little  for  the  house  of  Judah,  etc.  ?     ?PJ  with 

i..T .  /  ..T 

iP,  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  G.  To  indicate  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of 
guilt,  reference  is  again  briefly  made  to  the  moral  corruption 
of  Judah.  D!pn  embraces  all  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  men ; 
ntajrtrij  impiety  towards  God,  i.e.  idolatry.  By  violent  deeds 
they  provoke  God  repeatedly  to  anger  (3^,  followed  by  an  in- 
finitive, expresses  the  repetition  of  an  action).  The  last  clause 
of  ver.  17  ('W  D^ITO?  Darn)  is  very  obscure.  The  usual  explana- 
tion, which  has  been  adopted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Gesenius : 
"  they  hold  the  twig  to  their  nose,"  namely,  the  sacred  twig 
Barsom,  which  the  Parsees  held  in  their  hands  when  praying 
(yid.  Hyde,  de  rellg.  vet.  Pars.  p.  350,  ed.  2 ;  and  Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta,  III.  p.  204),  suite  neither  the  context  nor  the 
words.  According  to  the  position  of  the  clause  in  the  context, 
we  do  not  expect  an  allusion  to  a  new  idolatrous  rite,  but  an 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Judah  had  excited  the  wrath 
of  God  by  its  violent  deeds.  Moreover,  ffjtet  is  not  a  suitable 
word  to  apply  to  the  Barsom, — Z'mOrdh  is  a  shoot  or  tendril 
of  the  vine  (cf.  ch.  xv.  2;  Isa.  xvii.  10;  Num.  xiii.  23). 
The  Barsom,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  bunches  of  twigs 
of  the  tree  Gez  or  Horn,  or  of  branches  of  the  pomegranate, 
the  tamarisk,  or  the  date  (cf.  Kleuker  Lc9  and  Strabo,  XV.  733), 

1  M  An  extraordinary  form,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
expressing  their  extraordinary  abomination." — Lightfoot. 
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and  was  not  held  to  the  nose,  but  kept  in  front  of  the  mouth 
as  a  magical  mode  of  driving  demons  away  (vid.  Hyde,  I.e.). 
Lastly,  ?K  npc^  does  not  mean  to  hold  anything,  but  to  stretch 
out  towards,  to  prepare  to  strike,  to  use  violence.  Of  the 
other  explanations  given,  only  two  deserve  any  consideration, — 
namely,  first,  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  proverbial  expression, 
u  to  apply  the  twig  to  anger,"  in  the  sense  of  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire,  which  Doederlein  (ad  Grotii  adnott.)  applies  in  this  way, 
u  by  these  things  they  supply  food,  as  it  were,  to  my  wrath, 
which  burns  against  themselves,"  i.e.  they  bring  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  my  wrath.  Lightfoot  gives  a  similar  explanation  in  his 
Hor.  hebr.  ad  John  xv.  6.  The  second  is  that  of  Hitzig: 
"  they  apply  the  sickle  to  their  nose,"  i.e.  by  seeking  to  injure 
me,  they  injure  themselves.  In  this  case  »Tjto{  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  "TJBT9,  a  sickle  or  prunirjg-knife,  and  pointed 
rniET.  The  saying  does  appear  to  be  a  proverbial  one,  but  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  proverb  have  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained. — Ver.  18.  Therefore  will  the  Lord  punish 
unsparingly  (cf.  ch.  vii.  4,  9,  v.  11).  This  judgment  he  shows 
to  the  prophet  in  the  two  following  chapters. 

Chap.  ix.  The  Angels  which  smite  Jerusalem. — 
Vers.  1-3.  At  the  call  of  Jehovah,  His  servants  appear  to 
execute  the  judgment. — Ver.  1.  And  He  called  in  my  ears  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying.  Come  hither,  ye  watchmen  of  the  city,  and 
every  one  his  instrument  of  destruction  in  his  hand.  Ver.  2. 
A  nd  behold  six  men  came  by  the  way  of  the  upper  gate,  which  is 
directed  toward  the  north,  every  one  ivith  his  smashing-tool  in  his 
hand ;  and  a  man  in  the  midst  of  them,  clothed  in  white  linen, 
and  icriting  materials  by  his  hip  ;  and  they  came  and  stood  near 
the  brazen  altar.  Ver.  3.  And  the  glory  oj  the  God  of  Israel 
rose  up  from  the  cherub,  upon  which  it  was,  to  the  threshold  of 
the  house,  and  called  to  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen,  by  whose 
hip  the  writing  materials  were. — VJH  nnjJQ  does  not  mean  the 
punishments  of  the  city.     This  rendering  does  not  suit  the  con- 
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text,  since  it  is  not  the  punishments  that  are  introduced,  but 
the  men  who  execute  them ;  and  it  is  not  established  by  the 
usage  of  the  language,  rnjja  is  frequently  used,  no  doubt,  in 
the  sense  of  visitation  or  chastisement  (e.g.  Isa.  x.  3 ;  Hos. 
ix.  7) ;  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  plural  in  this  sense.  In 
the  plural  it  only  occurs  in  the  sense  of  supervision  or  protec- 
torate, in  which  sense  it  occurs  not  only  in  Jer.  lii.  11  and 
Ezek.  xliv.  11,  but  also  (in  the  singular)  in  Isa.  Ix.  17,  and  as 
early  as  Num.  iii.  38,  where  it  relates  to  the  presidency  of  the 
priests,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Chronicles.  Consequently 
finpa  are  those  whom  God  has  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
city,  the  city-guard  (2  Kings  xi.  18), — not  earthly,  but  heavenly 
watchmen, — who  are  now  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  un- 
godly, as  the  authorities  appointed  by  God.  *T)j?  is  an  impera- 
tive Plel,  as  in  Isa.  xli.  21,  and  must  not  be  altered  into  EHp 
(Kal),  as  Hitzig  proposes.  The  Piel  is  used  in  an  intransitive 
sense,  feslinanter  appropinquavit,  as  in  ch.  xxxvi.  8.  The 
persons  called  come  by  the  way  of  the  upper  northern  gate  of 
the  temple,  to  take  their  stand  before  Jehovah,  whose  glory  had 
appeared  in  the  inner  court.  The  upper  gate  is  the  gate  lead- 
ing from  the  outer  court  to  the  inner,  or  upper  court,  which 
stood  on  higher  ground, — the  gate  mentioned  in  ch.  viii.  3 
and  5.  In  the  midst  of  the  six  men  furnished  with  smashing- 
tools  there  was  one  clothed  in  white  byssus,  with  wTriting 
materials  at  his  side.  The  dress  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the 
instructions  which  he  afterwards  receives  and  executes,  show 
him  to  be  the  prince  or  leader  of  the  others.  Kliefoth  calls  in 
question  the  opinion  that  these  seven  men  are  angels ;  but 
without  any  reason.  Angels  appearing  in  human  form  are 
frequently  called  &V2X  or  B*K,  according  to  their  external 
habitus.  But  the  number  seven  neither  presupposes  the 
do^ma  of  the  seven  archangels,  nor  is  conied  from  the  seven 
Parsic  amscliaspands.  The  dress  worn  by  the  high  priest, 
when  presenting  the  sin-offering  'on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.  4,  23),  was  made  of  "13,  i.e.  of  white  material 
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woven  from  byssus  thread  (see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  xxviii.  42). 
It  has  been  inferred  from  this,  that  the  figure  clothed  in  white 
linen  was  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appears  as  the  heavenly 
high  priest,  to  protect  and  care  for  his  own.  In  support  of 
this,  the  circumstance  may  be  also  adduced,  that  the  man  whom 
Daniel  saw  above  the  water  of  the  Tigris,  and  whose  appearance 
is  described,  in  Dan.  x.  5,  6,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Jehovah  in  Ezek.  i.  4,  26,  27,  and  that  of  the  risen  Christ  in 
Rev.  i.  13-15,  appears  clothed  in  D^3  (Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  G,  7).1 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  regard  this  view  as  established.  The 
shining  white  talar,  which  is  evidently  meant  by  the  plural  D^?, 
occurring  only  here  and  in  Daniel  (lit.  sup.),  is  not  a  dress 
peculiar  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah  or  to  Christ.  The  seven 
angels,  with  the  vials  of  wrath,  also  appear  in  garments  of 
shining  white  linen  (eVSeSiyiiz/o*.  Xlvov  /caOapbv  Xafurpov,  Rev. 
xv.  6) ;  and  the  shining  white  colour,  as  a  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  divine  holiness  and  glory  (see  comm.  on  Lev.  xvi.  4 
and  Rev.  xix.  8),  is  the  colour  generally  chosen  for  the  clothing 
both  of  the  heavenly  spirits  and  of  "just  men  made  perfect" 
(Rev.  xix.  8).  Moveover,  the  angel  with  the  writing  materials 
here  is  described  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Jehovah  in  Ezek.  i.  and  Dan.  x.,  or  that  of  Christ  in 
Rev.  i. ;  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  a  being 
equal  with  God.  Again,  the  distinction  between  him  and  the 
other  six  men  leads  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  he  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  high  priest  to  the  Levites, 
or  the  chancellor  to  the  other  officials.  This  position  is  indi- 
cated by  the  writing  materials  on  his  hips,  i.e.  in  the  girdle  on 

1  0^3  t?w  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  in  the  passage  before  us,  hhlvKus 

•   ~  T 

vol-ipy.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  Christ  is  described  in  Rev. 
i.  13  as  clothed  with  a  nol^Yi;,  and  not  after  Dan.  x.  5,  as  Hengstenberg 
supposes.  In  Dan.  x.  5,  the  Septuagint  has  luhlvfcivo;  fietllfo  or  t«  fiuloiu. 
In  other  places,  the  Sept.  rendering  of  12  is  "hivov  (thus  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23, 
vi.  3 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  etc.) ;  and  hence  the  "hfaov  T^u^^pou  of  Eev.  xv.  6 
answers  to  the  13  made  of  £>£>,  /3iWor,  and  is  really  the  same  as  the 

T  " 

(S-joaivQv  y^apxpou  of  Rev.  xix.  8. 
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his  hips,  in  which  scribes  in  the  East  are  accustomed  to  carry 
their  writing  materials  (yid.  Rosenmiiller,  A.  u.  N,  Morgenland, 
IV.  p.  323).     He  is  provided  with  these  for  the  execution  of 
the  commission  given  to  him  in  ver.  4.      In  this  way  the  de- 
scription can  be  very  simply  explained,  without  the  slightest 
necessity  for  our  resorting  to  Babylonian  representations  of 
the  god  Nebo,  i.e.  Mercury,  as  the  scribe  of  heaven.      The 
seven  men  take  their  station  by  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
because  the  glory  of  God,  whose  commands  they  were  about 
to  receive,  had  taken  up  its  position  there  for  the  moment 
(Kliefoth)  ;  not  because  the  apostate  priesthood  was  stationed 
there  (Havernick).     The  glory  of  Jehovah,  however,  rose  up 
from  the  cherub  to  the  threshold  of  the  house.     The  meaning 
of  this  is  not  that  it  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary 
to  the  outer  threshold  of  the  temple-building  (Havernick),  for 
it  was  already  stationed,  according  to  ch.  viii.  16,  above  the 
cherub,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar.     It  went  back  from 
thence  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple-porch,  through  which  one 
entered  the  Holy  Place,  to  give  its  orders  there.    The  reason  for 
leaving  its  place  above  the  cherubim  (the  singular  3V13  is  used 
collectively)  to  do  this,  was  not  that  "  God  would  have  had  to 
turn  round  in  order  to  address  the  seven  from  the  throne,  since, 
according  to  ch.  viii.  4  and  16,  He  had  gone  from  the  north 
gate  of  the  outer  court  into  the  inner  court,  and  His  servants 
had  followed  Him "  (Hitzig) ;  for  the  cherubim  moved  in  all 
four  directions,   and   therefore    God,  even  from   the   throne, 
could  turn   without  difficulty  to   every  side.      God   left  His 
throne,  that  He  might  issue  His  command  for  the  judgment 
upon  Israel  from  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  show  Him- 
self to  be  the  judge  who  would  forsake  the  throne  which  He 
had  assumed  in  Israel.     This  command  He  issues  from  the 
temple  court,  because  the  temple  was  the  place  whence  God 
attested  Himself  to  His  people,  both  by  mercy  and  judgment. 

Vers.  4-7.  The  divine  command. — Ver.  4.  And  Jehovah  said 
to  him,  Go  through  the  midst  of  the  oity,  through  the  midst  of 
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Jerusalem)  and  mark  a  cross  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  who 
sigh  and  groan  over  all  the  abominations  which  take  place  in  their 
midst.     Ver.  5.  And  to   those  he  said  in  my  ears:   Go  through 
the  city  behind  him}  and  smite.      Let  not  your  eye  look  compas- 
sionately, and  do  not  spare.      Ver.  6.  Old  men,  young  men,  and 
maidens,  and  children,  and  women,  slay  to  destruction  :    but  ye 
shall  not  touch  any  one  iclio  has  the  cross  upon  him ;  and  begin  at 
my  sanctuary.     And  they  began  icith  the  old  men,  who  were  before 
the  house.     Ver.  7.  And  lie  said  to  them,  Defile  the  house,  and 
fill  the  courts  with  slain;  go  ye  out.     And  they  went  out,  and 
smote  in  the  city. — God  commands  the  man  provided  with  the 
writing  materials  to  mark  on  the  forehead  with  a  cross  all  the 
persons  in  Jerusalem  who  mourn  over  the  abominations  of  the 
nation,  in   order  that  they  may  be  spared  in  the  time  of  the 
judgment.      VJ,  the  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  had  the 
form  of  a  cross  in  the  earlier  writing.     VJ  njnn^  to  mark  a  n,  is 
therefore  the  same  as  to  make  a  mark  in  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
although  there  was  at  first  no  other  purpose  in  this  sign  than 
to  enable  the  servants  employed  in  inflicting  the  judgment  of 
God  to   distinguish  those  who  were  so  marked,  so  that  they 
might  do  them  no  harm.     Ver.  6.  And  thi3  was  the  reason 
why  the  1JJ  was  to  be  marked  upon  the  forehead,  the  most 
visible  portion  of  the  body ;  the  early  Christians,  according  to 
a  statement  in  Origen,  looked  upon  the  sign  itself  as  significant, 
and  saw  therein  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  Christians.     A  direct  prophecy  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  here,  since  the  form 
of  the  letter  Tdv  was  the  one  generally  adopted  as  a  sign,  and, 
according  to  Job  xxxi.  35,  might  supply  the  place  of  a  signa- 
ture.    Nevertheless,  as  Schmieder  has  correctly  observed,  there 
is  something  remarkable  in  this  coincidence  to  the  thoughtful 
observer  of  the  ways  of  God,  whose  counsel  has  carefully  con- 
sidered all  beforehand,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
in  the  counterpart  to  this  passage  (Kev.  vii.  3)  the  seal  of  the 
living  God  is  stamped  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  servants  of 
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God,  who  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  judgment,  and  that 
according  to  Rev.  xiv.  1  they  had  the  name  of  God  written 
upon  their  foreheads.  So  much,  at  any  rate,  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  this,  namely,  that  the  sign  was  not  arbitrarily 
chosen,  but  was  inwardly  connected  with  the  fact  which  it 
indicated ;  just  as  in  the  event  upon  which  our  vision  is  based 
(Ex.  xii.  13,  22  sqq.)  the  distinctive  mark  placed  upon  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  in  order  that  the  destroying 
angel  might  pass  them  by,  namely,  the  smearing  of  the  door- 
posts with  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  that  had  been  slain, 
was  selected  on  account  of  its  significance  and  its  corresponding 
to  the  thing  signified.  The  execution  of  this  command  is 
passed  over  as  being  self-evident;  and  it  is  not  till  ver.  11  that 
it  is  even  indirectly  referred  to  again. — In  vers.  5,  6  there 
follows,  first  of  all,  the  command  given  to  the  other  six  men. 
They  are  to  go  through  the  city,  behind  the  man  clothed  in 
white  linen,  and  to  smite  without  mercy  all  the  inhabitants  of 
whatever  age  or  sex,  with  this  exception,  that  they  are  not  to 
touch  those  who  are  marked  with  the  cross.  The  pV  for  ?M 
before  Dinn  is  either  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or,  as  the  continued 
transmission  of  so  striking  an  error  is  very  improbable,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  change  of  N  into  y,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  Aramaean.  The  Chetib  BJ'TO  is  the  unusual  form 
grammatically  considered,  and  the  singular,  which  is  more 
correct,  has  been  substituted  as  Keri.  ^nn  is  followed  by 
nwb?,  to  increase  the  force  of  the  words  and  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  life  being  saved.  They  are  to  make  a  commence- 
ment at  the  sanctuary,  because  it  has  been  desecrated  by  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  therefore  has  ceased  to  be  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  To  this  command  the  execution  is  immediately 
appended ;  they  began  with  the  old  men  who  were  before  the 
house,  i.e.  they  began  to  slay  them.  D*3gn  DVJNH  are  neither 
the  twenty-five  priests  (ch.  viii.  16)  nor  the  seventy  elders 
(ch.  viii.  11).  The  latter  were  not  ri]2n  ^sp,  but  in  a  chamber 
by  the  outer  temple  gate;  whereas  ivan  *?B?,  in  front  of  the 
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temple  house,  points  to  the  inner  court.  This  locality  makes 
it  natural  to  think  of  priests,  and  consequently  the  LXX. 
rendered  ^Bnptpo  by  airo  t&v  dytcov  \xov.  But  the  expression 
D^£T  D^JK  is  an  unsuitable  one  for  the  priests.  We  have  there- 
fore no  doubt  to  think  of  men  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
come  into  the  court  possibly  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  thereby  had 
become  liable  to  the  judgment.  In  ver.  7  the  command,  which 
was  interrupted  in  ver.  6b,  is  once  more  resumed.  They  are  to 
defile  the  house,  i.e.  the  temple,  namely,  by  filling  the  courts 
with  slain.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  connect  together, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  fhe  two  clauses,  "  defile  .  .  . 
and  fill."  This  is  required  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  those 
slain  "before  the  house"  could  only  have  been  slain  in  the 
courts,  as  there  was  no  space  between  the  temple  house  and  the 
courts  in  which  men  could  have  been  found  and  slain.  But 
JVan  \:Dp  cannot  be  understood  as  signifying  "in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple,"  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  progressive  order  of  events  would  thereby  be 
completely  destroyed.  The  angels  who  were  standing  before 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  could  not  begin  their  work  by  going 
out  of  the  court  to  smite  the  sinners  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  and  then  returning  to  the  court 
to  do  the  same  there,  and  then  again  going  out  into  the  city  to 
finish  their  work  there.  They  could  only  begin  by  slaying  the 
sinners  who  happened  to  be  in  the  courts,  and  after  having 
defiled  the  temple  by  their  corpses,  by  going  out  into  the  city 
to  slay  all  the  ungodly  there,  as  is  related  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  verse  (ver.  lb). 

Vers.  8-11.  Intercession  of  the  prophet,  and  the  answer  of 
the  Lord. — Ver.  8.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  smote  and  I 
remained,  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  cried,  and  said:  Alas!  Lord 
Jehovah,  wilt  Thou  destroy  all  the  remnant  of  Israel,  by  pouring 
out  Thy  wrath  upon  Jerusalem  ?  Ver.  9.  And  He  said  to  me : 
The  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  immeasurably 
great,  and  the  land  is  full  of  blood-guiltiness,  and  the  city  full  of 
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perversion;  for  they  say  Jehovah  hath  forsaken  the  land,  and 
Jehovah  seeth  not.  Ver.  10.  aSo  also  shall  my  eye  not  look  with 
pity-,  and  I  will  not  spare ;  I  will  give  their  way  upon  their  head. 
Ver.  11.  And,  behold,  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen,  who  had  the 
writing  materials  on  his  hip,  brought  answer,  and  said :  I  have 
done  as  thou  hast  commanded  me. — The  Chetib  IK&tU  is  an  in- 
congruous form,  composed  of  participle  and  imperfect  fused 
into  one,  and  is  evidently  a  copyist's  error.  It  is  not  to  be 
altered  into  1KBKS,  however  (the  1st  pers.  imperf.  Niph.),  but  to 
be  read  as  a  participle  "l^?,  and  taken  with  Drrisni)  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  circumstantial  clause.  For  the  words  do  not 
mean  that  Ezekiel  alone  was  left,  but  that  when  the  angels 
smote  and  he  was  left,  i.e.  was  spared,  was  not  smitten  with  the 
rest,  he  fell  on  his  face,  to  entreat  the  Lord  for  mercy.  These 
words  and  the  prophet's  intercession  both  apparently  presup- 
pose that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  there  was  no  one 
found  who  was  marked  with  the  sis;n  of  the  cross,  and  therefore 
could  be  spared.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
established.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  stated  that  all  had 
been  smitten  by  the  angels ;  and,  secondly,  the  intercession  of 
the  prophet  simply  assumes  that,  in  comparison  with  the  multi- 
tude of  the  slain,  the  number  of  those  who  were  marked  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  spared  was  so  small  that  it  escaped  the 
prophet's  eye,  and  he  was  afraid  that  they  might  all  be  slain 
without  exception,  and  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  the  cove- 
nant nation  be  destroyed.  The  n*lfc^  of  Israel  and  Judah  is 
the  covenant  nation  in  its  existing  state,  when  it  had  been  so 
reduced  by  the  previous  judgments  of  God,  that  out  of  the  whole 
of  what  was  once  so  numerous  a  people,  only  a  small  portion 
remained  in  the  land.  Although  God  has  previously  promised 
that  a  remnant  shall  be  preserved  (ch.  v.  3,  4),  lie  does  not 
renew  this  promise  to  the  prophet,  but  begins  by  holding  up  the 
greatness  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  which  admits  of  no  sparing, 
but  calls  for  the  most  merciless  punishment,  to  show  him  that, 
according  to  the  strict  demand  of  justice,  the  whole  nation  has 
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deserved  destruction.  nrDD  (ver.  9)  is  not  equivalent  to  EniD, 
oppression  (Isa.  lviii.  9),  but  signifies  perversion  of  justice ; 
although  tDEat^o  is  not  mentioned,  since  this  is  also  omitted  in 

o  t  :    •  7 

Ex.  xxiii.  2,  where  ntan  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  For  ver.  9b, 
vid.  ch.  viii.  12.  For  "nnj  '13  Dfvn  (Ver.  10  and  ch.  xi.  21, 
22,  31),  vid.  1  Kings  viii.  32.  While  God  is  conversing  with 
the  prophet,  the  seven  angels  have  performed  their  work ;  and 
in  ver.  11  their  leader  returns  to  Jehovah  with  the  announce- 
ment that  His  orders  have  been  executed.  He  does  this,  not 
in  his  own  name  only,  but  in  that  of  all  the  rest.  The  first  act 
of  the  judgment  is  thus  shown  to  the  prophet  in  a  figurative 
representation.     The  second  act  follows  in  the  next  chapter. 

Chap.  x.  Burning  of  Jerusalem,  and  Withdrawal  of 
the  Glory  of  Jehovah  from  the  Sanctuary. — This 
chapter  divides  itself  into  two  sections.  In  vers.  1-8  the 
prophet  is  shown  how  Jerusalem  is  to  be  burned  with  fire.  In 
vers.  9-22  he  is  shown  how  Jehovah  will  forsake  His  temple. 

Vers.  1-8.  The  ano;el  scatters  coals  of  fire  over  Jerusalem. — 
Ver.  1.  And  I  saw,  and  behold  upon  the  firmament,  which  was 
above  the  cherubim,  it  icas  like  sapphire- stone,  to  look  at  as  the 
likeness  of  a  throne  ;  He  appealed  above  them.  Ver.  2.  And  He 
spake  to  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  said  :  Come  between 
the  ivheels  below  the  cherubim,  and  fill  thy  hollow  hands  witli 
fire-coals  from  between  the  cherubim,  and  scatter  them  over  the 
city :  and  he  came  before  my  eyes.  Ver.  3.  And  the  cherubim 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  house  ivhen  the  man  came,  and  the  cloud 
filled  the  inner  court.  Ver.  4.  And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  had 
lifted  itself  up  from  the  cherubim  to  the  threshold  oj  the  house  ; 
and  the  house  was  filled  ivith  the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of 
the  splendour  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  5.  And  the  noise  of 
the  wings  of  the  cherubim  was  heard  to  the  outer  court,  as  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  God  when  He  speakeilu  Ver.  6.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  He  commanded  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen, 
and  said,  Take  fire  from  between  the  wheels,  from  between  the 
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cherubim,  and  he  came  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  wheel,  Ver.  7. 
TJiat  the  cherub  stretched  out  his  hand  between  the  cherubim  to 
the  fire,  which  was  between  the  cherubim,  and  lifted  {some)  off 
and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen. 
And  he  took  it,  and  went  out*  Ver.  8.  And  there  appeared 
by  the  cherubim  the  likeness  of  a  mans  hand  under  their  wings, — 
Ver.  1  introduces  the  description  of  the  second  act  of  the  judg- 
ment. According  to  ch.  ix.  3,  Jehovah  had  come  down  from 
His  throne  above  the  cherubim  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
to  issue  His  orders  thence  for  the  judgment  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  and  according  to  ch.  x.  4  He  goes  thither 
once  more.  Consequently  He  had  resumed  His  seat  above  the 
cherubim  in  the  meantime.  This  is  expressed  in  ver.  1,  not  in- 
deed in  so  many  words,  but  indirectly  or  by  implication.  Ezekiel 
sees  the  theophany ;  and  on  the  firmament  above  the  cherubim, 
like  sapphire-stone  to  look  at,  he  beholds  the  likeness  of  a 
throne  on  which  Jehovah  appeared.  To  avoid  giving  too  great 
prominence  in  this  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  the  bodily  or 
human  form,  Ezekiel  does  not  speak  even  here  of  the  form  of 
Jehovah,  but  simply  of  His  throne,  which  he  describes  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  ch.  i.  26.  btt  stands  for  ?V  according  to  the 
later  usage  of  the  language.  It  will  never  do  to  take  ?K  in  its 
literal  sense,  as  Kliefoth  does,  and  render  the  words :  u  Ezekiel 
saw  it  move  away  to  the  firmament ; "  for  the  object  to  n^"W 
narn  is  not  nirp  or  nirp  lias,  but  the  form  of  the  throne  spark- 
ling in  sapphire-stone ;  and  this  throne  had  not  separated  itself 
from  the  firmament  above  the  cherubim,  but  Jehovah,  or  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  according  to  ch.  ix.  3,  had  risen  up  from  the 
cherubim,  and  moved  away  to  the  temple  threshold.  The  3 
before  HN")D  is  not  to  be  erased,  as  Hitzig  proposes  after  the 
LXX.,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  found  in  ch.  i.  26;  it  is 
quite  appropriate  here.  For  the  words  do  not  affirm  that 
Ezekiel  saw  the  likeness  of  a  throne  like  sapphire-stone ;  but 
that  he  saw  something  like  sapphire-stone,  like  the  appearance 
of  the  form  of  a  throne.     Ezekiel  does  not  see  Jehovah,  or  the 
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glory  of  Jehovah,  move  away  to  the  firmament,  and  then  return 
to  the  throne.  He  simply  sees  once  more  the  resemblance  of 
a  throne  upon  the  firmament,  and  the  Lord  appearing  thereon. 
The  latter  is  indicated  in  b\}ty  ns"}3.  These  words  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  'til  n^1*?3,  so  as  to  form  one  sen- 
tence ;  but  have  been  ,very  properly  separated  by  the  ailinach 
under  ND3,  and  treated  as  an  independent  assertion.  The 
subject  to  ns"tt  might,  indeed,  be  ND3  JTiEtt,  "  the  likeness  of  a 
throne  appeared  above  the  cherubim;"  but  in  that  case  the 
words  would  form  a  pure  tautology,  as  the  fact  of  the  throne 
becoming  visible  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
clause.  The  subject  must  therefore  be  Jehovah,  as  in  the  case 
of  "19^  in  ver.  2,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 
Jehovah  has  resumed  His  throne,  not  u  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  to  a  distance,  because  the  courts  of  the  temple  have 
been  defiled  by  dead  bodies "  (Hitzig),  but  because  the  object 
for  which  He  left  it  has  been  attained.  He  now  commands 
the  man  clothed  in  white  linen  to  go  in  between  the  wheels 
under  the  cherubim,  and  fill  his  hands  with  fire-coals  from 
thence,  and  scatter  them  over  the  city  (Jerusalem).  This  he 
did,  so  that  Ezekiel  could  see  it.  According  to  this,  it  appears 
as  if  Jehovah  had  issued  the  command  from  His  throne ;  but 
if  we  compare  what  follows,  it  is  evident  from  ver.  4  that  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  had  risen  up  again  from  the  throne,  and 
removed  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  man  in  white  linen  had  scattered  the  coals  over 
the  city  that  it  left  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  ascended 
once  more  up  to  the  throne  above  the  cherubim,  so  as  to  for- 
sake the  temple  (ver.  18  sqq.).  Consequently  we  can  only 
understand  vers.  2-7  as  implying  that  Jehovah  issued  the  com- 
mand in  ver.  2,  not  from  His  throne,  but  from  the  threshold  of 
the  temple,  and  that  He  had  therefore  returned  to  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  very  same  reason  as 
in  ch.  ix.  3.  The  possibility  of  interpreting  the  verses  in  this 
way  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  ver.  2  contains  a  summary 
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of  the  whole  of  the  conteDts  of  this  section,  and  that  vers.  3-7 
simply  furnish  more  minute  explanations,  or  contain  circum- 
stantial clauses,  which  throw  light  upon  the  whole  affair.  This 
is  obvious  in  the  case  of  ver.  3,  from  the  form  of  the  clause  ; 
and  in  vers.  4  and  5,  from  the  fact  that  in  vers.  6  and  7  the  com- 
mand (ver.  2)  is  resumed,  and  the  execution  of  it,  which  was 
already  indicated  in  ^V?  K:n  (ver.  2),  more  minutely  described 
and  carried  forward  in  the  closing  words  of  the  seventh  verse, 
x-»?l  ni^5.  ^r^?  in  ver.  2  signifies  the  whirl  or  rotatory  motion, 
i.e.  the  wheel-work,  or  the  four  ophannim  under  the  cherubim 
regarded  as  moving.  The  angel  was  to  go  in  between  these, 
and  take  coals  out  of  the  fire  there,  and  scatter  them  over  the 
city.  tl  In  the  fire  of  God,  the  fire  of  His  wrath,  will  kindle 
the  fire  for  consuming  the  city"  (Kliefoth).  To  depict  the 
scene  more  clearly,  Ezekiel  observes  in  ver.  3,  that  at  this 
moment  the  cherubim  were  standing  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
i.e.  on  the  south  or  rather  south-east  of  the  temple  house,  on 
the  south  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  usage  the  right  side  was  the  southern  side,  and  the 
prophet  was  in  the  inner  court,  whither,  according  to  ch.  viii.  16, 
the  divine  glory  had  taken  him  ;  and,  according  to  ch.  ix.  2,  the 
seven  angels  had  gone  to  the  front  of  the  altar,  to  receive  the 
commands  of  the  Lord.  Consequently  we  have  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  cherubim  as  appearing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  altar,  and  then  taking  up  their  position  to  the  south  thereof, 
when  the  Lord  returned  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  The 
reason  for  stating  this  is  not  to  be  sought,  as  Calvin  supposes, 
in  the  desire  to  show  "  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  angel 
to  go  straight  to  God,  and  that  the  cherubim  were  standing 
there  ready,  as  it  were,  to  contribute  their  labour."  The  posi- 
tion in  which  the  cherubim  appeared  is  more  probably  given 
with  prospective  reference  to  the  account  which  follows  in 
vers.  9-22  of  the  departure  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  the 
temple.  As  an  indication  of  the  significance  of  this  act  to 
Israel,  the  glory  which  issued  from  this  manifestation  of  the 
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divine  doxa  is  described  in  vers.  2>b-h,  The  cloud,  as  the 
earthly  vehicle  of  the  divine  doxa,  filled  the  inner  court ;  and 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  stood  upon  the  threshold,  it  filled 
the  temple  also,  while  the  court  became  full  of  the  splendour 
of  the  divine  glory.  That  is  to  say,  the  brilliancy  of  the  divine 
nature  shone  through  the  cloud,  so  that  the  court  and  the 
temple  were  lighted  by  the  shining  of  the  light-cloud.  The 
brilliant  splendour  is  a  symbol  of  the  light  of  the  divine  grace. 
The  wings  of  the  cherubim  rustled,  and  at  the  movement  of 
God  (i.  24)  were  audible  even  in  the  outer  court. 

After  this  picture  of  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  divine 
doxa,  the  fetching  of  the  fire-coals  from  the  space  between  the 
wheels  under  the  cherubim  is  more  closely  described  in  vers.  6 
and  7.  One  of  the  cherub's  hands  took  the  coals  out  of  the 
fire,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  man  clothed  in  white 
linen.  To  this  a  supplementary  remark  is  added  in  ver.  8,  to 
the  effect  that  the  figure  of  a  hand  was  visible  by  the  side  of 
the  cherubim  under  their  win<js.     The  word  N^S1   u  and  he  went 

C  ....-7 

out,"  indicates  that  the  man  clothed  in  white  linen  scattered  the 
coals  over  the  city,  to  set  it  on  fire  and  consume  it. 

Vers.  9-22.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  forsakes  the  temple. — 
Ver.  9.  And  1  saw,  and  behold  four  wheels  by  the  side  of  the 
cherubim,  one  wheel  by  the  side  of  every  cherub,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wheels  was  like  the  look  of  a  chrysolith  stone,     Ver. 
10.  And  as  for  their  appearance,  they  had  all  four  one  form,  as 
if  one  wheel  were  in  the  midst  of  the  other,     Ver.  11.    When  they 
went,  they  went  to  their  four  sides ;  they  did  not  turn  in  going ; 
for  to  the  place  to  which  the  head  was  directed,  to  that  they  went ; 
they  did  not  turn  in  their  going,     Ver.  12.  And  their  whole  body, 
and  their  back,  and  their  hands,  and  their  wings,  and  the  ivheels, 
were  full  of  eyes  round  about :  by  all  four  their  wheels,    Ver.  13. 
To  the  ivheels,  to   them  was  called,   "whirl!"  in  my  hearing, 
Ver.  14.  And  every  one  had  four  faces ;  the  face  of  the  first 
was  the  face  of  the  cherub,  the  face  of  the  second  a  man's  face, 
and   the   third  a    lion's  face,   and  the  fourth  an  eagle's  face. 
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Ver.  15.  And  the  cherubim  ascended.  This  was  the  being luhich 
I  saw  by  the  river  Chebar.  Ver.  16.  And  when  the  cherubim 
wenty  the  wheels  went  by  them ;  and  when  the  cherubim  raised 
their  icings  to  ascend  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  also  did  not  turn 
from  their  side.  Ver.  17.  When  those  stood,  they  stood;  and 
when  those  ascended,  they  ascended  with  them ;  for  the  spirit  of 
the  being  was  in  them.  Ver.  18.  And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  went 
out  from  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  stood  above  the  cherubim. 
Ver.  19.  And  the  cherubim  raised  their  wings,  and  ascended  from 
the  earth  before  my  eyes  on  their  going  out,  and  the  wheels  beside 
them  ;  and  they  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  above 
them.  Ver.  20.  This  was  the  being  which  I  saw  under  the  God 
of  Israel  by  the  river  Chebar,  and  I  perceived  that  they  were 
cherubim.  Ver.  21.  Every  one  had  four  faces,  each  and  every 
one  four  wings,  and  something  like  a  maiis  hands  under  their 
wings.  Ver.  22.  And  as  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  were 
the  faces  which  I  had  seen  by  the  river  Chebar,  their  appearance 
and  they  themselves.  They  went  every  one  according  to  its  face. — 
With  the  words  "  I  saw,  and  behold,"  a  new  feature  in  the 
vision  is  introduced.  The  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
cherubim  in  these  verses  coincides  for  the  most  part  verbatim 
with  the  account  of  the  theophany  in  ch.  i.  It  differs  from  this, 
however,  not  only  in  the  altered  arrangement  of  the  several 
features,  and  in  the  introduction  of  certain  points  which  serve 
to  complete  the  former  account ;  but  still  more  in  the  insertion 
of  a  number  of  narrative  sentences,  which  show  that  we  have 
not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  first  chapter  here.  On  the  con- 
trary, Ezekiel  is  now  describing  the  moving  of  the  appearance 
of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  from  the  inner  court  or  porch  of  the 
temple  to  the  outer  entrance  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer 
court ;  in  other  words,  the  departure  of  the  gracious  presence 
of  the  Lord  from  the  temple :  and  in  order  to  point  out  more 
distinctly  the  importance  and  meaning  of  this  event,  he  depicts 
once  more  the  leading  features  of  the  theophany  itself.     The 
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narrative  sentences  are  found  in  vers.  13,  15,  18,  and  19.  In 
ver.  13  we  have  the  exclamation  addressed  to  the  wheels  by  the 
side  of  the  cherubim  to  set  themselves  in  motion ;  in  ver.  15, 
the  statement  that  the  cherubim  ascended ;  and  in  vers.  18 
and  19,  the  account  of  the  departure  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
from  the  inner  portion  of  the  temple.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
repeated  remark,  that  the  appearance  was  the  same  as  that 
which  the  prophet  had  seen  by  the  river  Chebar  (vers.  15,  20, 
22).  To  bring  clearly  out  to  view  both  the  independence  of 
these  divine  manifestations  and  their  significance  to  Israel, 
Ezekiel  repeats  the  leading  features  of  the  former  description; 
but  while  doing  this,  he  either  makes  them  subordinate  to  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  narrative  sentences,  or  places  them 
first  as  introductory  to  these,  or  lets  them  follow  as  explanatory. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  description  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  moved  (vers.  9-12),  serves  both  to  intro- 
duce and  explain  the  call  to  the  wheels  to  set  themselves  in 
motion.  The  description  of  the  wheels  in  vers.  9-11  har- 
monizes with  ch.  i.  16  and  17,  with  this  exception,  however, 
that  certain  points  are  given  with  greater  exactness  here ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  statement  that  the  movements  of  the  wheels 
were  so  regulated,  that  in  whichever  direction  the  front  one 
turned,  the  others  did  the  same.  tPfrTin,  the  head,  is  not  the 
head-wheel,  or  the  wheel  which  was  always  the  first  to  move,  but 
the  front  one,  which  originated  the  motion,  drawing  the  others 
after  it  and  determining  their  direction.  For  ver.  12b  and  the 
fact  that  the  wheels  were  covered  with  eyes,  see  ch.  i.  18.  In 
ver.  12a  we  have  the  important  addition,  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  and  back,  as  well  as  the  hands  and  wings,  of  the  cherubim 
were  full  of  eyes.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  to  question  this 
addition,  or  remove  it  (as  Hitzig  does)  by  an  arbitrary  erasure, 
inasmuch  as  the  statement  itself  is  apparently  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  whole  procedure ;  and  the  significance  possessed 
by  the  eyes  in  relation  to  the  wheels  was  not  only  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  cherubim,  but  necessarily  to  be  assumed  in 
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such  a  connection.    The  fact  that  the  suffixes  in  Dlta,  Dn^3,  etc., 

T  t     ;  7  •/  •  •  -  7  7 

refer  to  the  cherubim,  is  obvious  enough,  if  we  consider  that  the 
wheels  to  which  immediate  reference  is  made  were  by  the  side 
of  the  cherubim  (ver.  9),  and  that  the  cherubim  formed  the 
principal  feature  in  the  whole  of  the  vision. — Ver.  13  does  not 
point  back  to  ver.  2,  and  bring  the  description  of  the  wheel- 
work  to  a  close,  as  Hitzig  supposes.  This  assumption,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  description  has  been  obscured, 
is  based  upon  the  untenable  rendering,  "  and  the  wheels  they 
named  before  my  ears  whirl"  (J.  D.  Mich.,  Ros.,  etc.). 
Havernick  has  already  pointed  out  the  objection  to  this, 
namely,  that  with  such  a  rendering  *3TN3  forms  an  unmeaning 
addition ;  whereas  it  is  precisely  this  addition  which  shows  that 
N"}P  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  addressing,  calling,  and  not  of 
naming.  One  called  to  the  wheels  ^pan,  whirl ;  i.e.  they  were 
to  verify  their  name  galgal,  viz.  to  revolve  or  whirl,  to  set 
themselves  in  motion  by  revolving.  This  is  the  explanation 
given  by  Theodoret :  avafcvfcXelaOat  koX  avaKLveiaOai  irpoae- 
rdxOrjcrav.  These  words  therefore  gave  the  signal  for  their 
departure,  and  accordingly  the  rising  up  of  the  cherubim  is 
related  in  ver.  15.  Yer.  14  prepares  the  way  for  their  ascent 
by  mentioning  the  four  faces  of  each  cherub ;  and  this  is  still 
further  expanded  in  vers.  16  and  17,  by  the  statement  that  the 
wheels  moved  according  to  the  movements  of  the  cherubim, 
insp  without  an  article  is  used  distributively  (every  one),  as  in 
ch.  i.  6  and  10.  The  fact  that  in  the  description  which  fol- 
lows only  one  face  of  each  of  the  four  cherubs  is  given,  is  not 
at  variance  with  ch.  i.  10,  according  to  which  every  one  of  the 
cherubs  had  the  four  faces  named.  It  was  not  Ezekiel's  inten- 
tion to  mention  all  the  faces  of  each  cherub  here,  as  he  had 
done  before ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  sufficient  in  the  case  of  each 
cherub  to  mention  simply  the  one  face,  which  was  turned 
toward  him.  The  only  striking  feature  which  still  remains  is 
the  statement  that  the  face  of  the  ope,  i.e.  of  the  first,  was  the 
face  of  the  cherub  instead  of  the  face  of  an  ox  (cf.  ch.  i.  10), 
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since  the  faces  of  the  man,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle  were  also 
cherubs'  faces.     We  may,  no  doubt,  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by 
altering  the  text,  but  this  will  not  solve  it;  for  it  would  still 
remain  inexplicable  how  3*13n  could  have  grown  out  of  *"ir^  by  a 
copyist's  error ;  and  still  more,  how  such  an  error,  which  might 
have  been  so  easily  seen  and  corrected,  could  have  been  not 
only  perpetuated,  but  generally  adopted.     Moreover,  we  have 
the  article  in  ^nan,  which  would  also  be  inexplicable  if  the  word 
had  originated  in  an  oversight,  and  which  gives  us  precisely  the 
index  required  to  the  correct  solution  of  the  difficulty,  showing 
as  it  does  that  it  was  not  merely  a  cherub's  face,  but  the  face 
of  the  cherub,  so  that  the  allusion  is  to  one  particular  cherub, 
who  was  either  well  known   from  what  had  gone  before^  or 
occupied  a  more  prominent  position  than  the  rest.      Such  a 
cherub  is  the  one  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  who  had  taken  the  coals 
from  the  fire  between  the  wheels,  and  stood  nearest  to  Ezekiel. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  to  describe  his  face 
more  exactly,  as  it  could  be  easily  seen  from  a  comparison  with 
ch.  i.  10. — In  ver.  15,  the  fact  that  the  cherubim  arose  to  depart 
from  their  place  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  the  cherubic 
figure  was  the  being  (n*nn?  singular,  as  in  ch.  i.  22)  which 
Ezekiel  saw  by  the  Chaboras,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  the  identity  of  the  two  theophanies  should  be 
established  as  a  help  to  the  correct  understanding  of  their  real 
signification.     But  before  the  departure  of  the  theophany  from 
the  temple  is  related,  there  follows  in  vers.  16  and  17  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  circumstantial  description  of  the  harmonious  move- 
ments of  the  wheels  and  the  cherubim  (cf.  ch.  i.  19-21) ;  and 
then,   in   ver.   18,   the    statement   which    had   such   practical 
significance,  that  the  glory  of   the  Lord  departed  from  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  and  resumed  the  throne  above  the 
cherubim ;  and  lastly,  the  account  in  ver.  19,  that  the  glory  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  seated  upon  this  throne,  took  up  its  position 
at  the  entrance  of.  the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple.     The  entrance 
of  this  gate  is  not  the  gate  of  the  temple,  but  the  outer  side  of 
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the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court,  which  formed  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  whole  of  the  temple-space.  The  expression 
"God  of  Israel"  instead  of  "Jehovah"  is  significant,  and  is 
used  to  intimate  that  God,  as  the  covenant  God,  withdrew  His 
gracious  presence  from  the  people  of  Israel  by  this  departure 
from  the  temple;  not,  indeed,  from  the  whole  of  the  covenant 
nation,  but  from  the  rebellious  Israel  which  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judah ;  for  the  same  glory  of  God  which  left  the  temple 
in  the  vision  before  the  eyes  of  Ezekiel  had  appeared  to  the 
prophet  by  the  river  Chebar,  and  by  calling  him  to  be  the 
prophet  for  Israel,  had  shown  Himself  to  be  the  God  who  kept 
His  covenant,  and  proved  that,  by  the  judgment  upon  the 
corrupt  generation,  He  simply  desired  to  exterminate  its 
ungodly  nature,  and  create  for  Himself  a  new  and  holy  people. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  remark  which  is  repeated  in  vers. 
20-22,  that  the  apparition  which  left  the  temple  was  the  same 
being  as  Ezekiel  had  seen  by  the  Chaboras,  and  that  he  recog- 
nised the  beings  under  the  throne  as  cherubim. 

Chap.  xi.  Threatening  of  Judgment  and  Promise  of 
Mercy.  Conclusion  of  the  Vision. — This  chapter  con- 
tains the  concluding  portion  of  the  vision ;  namely,  first,  the 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly  rulers  (vers.  1-13)  ; 
secondly,  the  consolatory  and  closing  promise,  that  the  Lord 
would  gather  to  Himself  a  people  out  of  those  who  had  been 
carried  away  into  exile,  and  would  sanctify  them  by  His  Holy 
Spirit  (vers.  14-21) ;  and,  thirdly,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
gracious  presence  of  God  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  prophet  back  to  Chaldea  with  the  termi- 
nation of  his  ecstasy  (vers.  22-25). 

Vers.  1-13.  Judgment  upon  the  rulers  of  the  nation. — Ver.  1. 
And  a  wind  lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  which  faces  towards  the  east ;  and  behold,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gate  were  five  ajid  twenty  men,  and  T  saw 
among  them  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Azzur,  and  Pelatiah  the  son  of 
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Benaiah,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation.  Ver.  2.  And  he  said  to  me: 
Son  of  man,  these  are  the  men  who  devise  iniquity,  and  counsel 
evil  counsel  in  this  city  ;  Ver.  3.  Who  say,  It  is  not  near  to  build 
houses ;  it  is  the  pot,  and  we  are  the  flesh.  Ver.  4.  Therefore 
prophesy  against  them  ;  prophesy,  son  of  man. — Ezekiel  is  once 
more  transported  from  the  inner  court  (ch.  viii.  16)  to  the 
outer  entrance  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple  (nv»  K&fi,  as  in 
ch.  viii.  3),  to  which,  according  to  ch.  x.  19,  the  vision  of  God 
had  removed.  There  he  sees  twenty- five  men,  and  among 
them  two  of  the  princes  of  the  nation,  whose  names  are  given. 
These  twenty-five  men  are  not  identical  with  the  twenty-five 
priests  mentioned  in  ch.  viii.  16,  as  Havernick  supposes.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  difference  in  the  locality,  the 
priests  standing  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  whereas  the 
men  referred  to  here  stood  at  the  outer  eastern  entrance  to  the 
court  of  the  temple,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  two  who  are 
mentioned  by  name  are  called  D^n  *$?  (princes  of  the  people), 
so  that  we  may  probably  infer  from  this  that  all  the  twenty- 
five  were  secular  chiefs.  Havernick's  opinion,  that  Byn  ^  is 
a  term  that  may  also  be  applied  to  princes  among  the  priests, 
is  as  erroneous  as  his  assertion  that  the  priest- princes  are 
called  "  princes"  in  Ezra  viii.  20,  Neh.  x.  1,  and  Jer.  xxxv.  4, 
whereas  it  is  only  to  national  princes  that  these  passages  refer. 
Havernick  is  equally  incorrect  in  supposing  that  these  twenty- 
five  men  take  the  place  of  the  seventy  mentioned  in  ch.  viii.  11 ; 
for  those  seventy  represented  the  whole  of  the  nation,  whereas 
these  twenty-five  (according  to  ver.  2)  were  simply  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  city — not,  however,  the  twenty-four  duces  of 
twenty-four  divisions  of  the  city,  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  as  Prado  maintains,  on  the  strength  of  certain  Rabbinical 
assertions ;  or  twenty-four  members  of  a  Sanhedrim,  with  their 
president  (Rosenm  tiller) ;  but  the  twelve  tribe-princes  (princes 
of  the  nation)  and  the  twelve  royal  officers,  or  military  com- 
manders (1  Chron.  xxvii.),  with  the  king  himself,  or  possibly  with 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  so  that  these  twenty-five 
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men  represent  the  civil  government  of  Israel,  just  as  the  twenty- 
four  priest-princes,  together  with  the  high  priest,  represent  the 
spiritual  authorities  of  the  covenant  nation.     The  reason  why 
two  are  specially  mentioned  by  name  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
as  nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of  these  persons.     The 
words  of  God  to  the  prophet  in  ver.  2  concerning  them  are 
perfectly  applicable  to  representatives  of  the  civil  authorities  or 
temporal  rulers,  namely,  that  they  devise  and  give  unwholesome 
and  evil  counsel.     This  counsel  is  described  in  ver.  3  by  the 
words  placed  in  their  mouths  :  "  house-building  is  not  near ;  it 
(the  city)  is  the  caldron,  we  are  the  flesh."     These  words  are 
difficult,  and  different  interpretations  have  consequently  been 
given.     The  rendering,  u  it  (the  judgment)  is  not  near,  let  us 
build  houses,"   is  incorrect;   for  the  infinitive   construct  11133 
cannot  stand  for  the  imperative  or  the  infinitive  absolute,  but 
must  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence.     It  is  inadmissible  also  to 
take  the  sentence  as  a  question,  u  Is  not  house-building  near?" 
in  the  sense  of  "  it  is  certainly  near,"  as  Ewald  does,  after  some 
of  the  ancient  versions.     For  even  if  an  interrogation  is  some- 
times indicated  simply  by  the  tone  in  an  energetic  address,  as, 
for  example,  in  2   Sam.  xxiii.   5,  this  cannot  be  extended  to 
cases  in  which  the  words  of  another  are  quoted.     Still  less  can 
nnj?3  fcO  mean  non  est  tempus,  it  is  not  yet  time,  as  Maurer 
supposes.     The  only  way  in  which  the  words  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  sense  in  harmony  with  the  context,  is  by  taking  them  as 
a  tacit  allusion  to  Jer.  xxix.  5.     Jeremiah  had  called   upon 
those  in  exile  to  build  themselves  houses  in  their  banishment, 
and  prepare  for  a  lengthened  stay  in  Babylon,  and  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  words  of  false  prophets,  who 
predicted  a  speedy  return ;  for  severe  judgments  had  yet  to 
fall  upon  those  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  land.     This 
word  of  Jeremiah  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem  ridiculed,  saving 
"  house-building  is  not  near,"  i.e.  the  house-building  in  exile  is 
still  a  long  way  off ;  it  will  not  come  to  this,  that  Jerusalem 
should  fall  either  permanently  or  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
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king  of  Babylon.  On  the  contrary,  Jerusalem  is  the  pot,  and 
we,  its  inhabitants,  are  the  flesh.  The  point  of  comparison  is 
this :  as  the  pot  protects  the  flesh  from  burning,  so  does  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  protect  us  from  destruction.1  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  words 
also  contain  an  allusion  to  other  sayings  of  Jeremiah,  namely, 
to  Jer.  i.  13,  where  the  judgment  about  to  burst  in  from  the 
north  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  smoking  pot ;  or  to 
Jer.  xix.,  where  Jerusalem  is  depicted  as  a  pot  about  to  be 
oroken  in  pieces  by  God;  for  the  reference  in  Jer.  xix.  is 
simply  to  an  earthen  pitcher,  not  to  a  meat-caldron ;  and  the 
words  in  the  verse  before  us  have  nothing  at  all  in  common 
with  the  figure  in  Jer.  i.  13.  The  correctness  of  our  explana- 
tion is  evident  both  from  ch.  xxiv.  3,  6,  where  the  figure  of 
pot  and  flesh  is  met  with  again,  though  differently  applied, 
and  from  the  reply  which  Ezekiel  makes  to  the  saying  of  these 
men  in  the  verses  that  follow  (vers.  7—11).  This  saying 
expresses  not  only  false  confidence  in  the  strength  of  Jerusalem, 
but  also  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
sent  by  God.  Ezekiel  is  therefore  to  prophesy,  as  he  does  in 
vers.  5-12,  against  this  pernicious  counsel,  which  is  confirming 
the  people  in  their  sins. 

Ver.  5.  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  fell  upon  me,  and  said  to 
me  :  Say,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  So  ye  say,  0  house  of  Israel,  and 
what  riseth  up  in  your  spirit,  that  I  know.  Ver.  6.  Ye  have 
increased  your  slain  in  this  city,  and  filled  its  streets  with  slain, 
Ver.  7.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Your  slain,  whom 
ye  have  laid  in  the  midst  of  it,  they  are  the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pot; 
but  men  will  lead  you  out  of  it,  Ver.  8.  The  sword  you  fear ; 
but  the  sword  shall  I  bring  upon  you,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.     Ver.  9.  1  shall  lead  you  out  of  it  and  give  you  into 

1  "  This  city  is  a  pot,  our  receptacle  and  defence,  and  we  are  the  flesh 
enclosed  therein ;  as  flesh  is  preserved  in  its  caldron  till  it  is  perfectly  boiled, 
so  shall  we  continue  here  till  an  extreme  old  age." — Hulsemann  in  Calov. 
Bibl.  Illustr. 
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the  hand  of  foreigners,  and  shall  execute  judgments  upon  you. 

Ver.  10.  By  the  sioord  shall  ye  fall:  on  the  frontier  of  Israel 

shall  I  judge  you ;  and  ye  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah.    Ver.  11. 

It  shall  not  be  as  a  pot  to  you,  so  that  you  should  he  flesh  therein  : 

on  the  frontier  of  Israel  shall  I  judge.      Ver.  12.  And  ye  shall 

learn  that  I  am  Jehovah,  in  whose  statutes  ye  have  not  walked, 

and  my  judgments  ye  have  not  done,  but  have  acted  according  to 

the  judgments  of  the  heathen  who  are  round  about  you. — For  ?2n 

'"  rrn   vy,  compare  ch.  viii.  1.     Instead  of  the  "hand"  (ch. 

viii.  1),  the   Spirit  of   Jehovah    is   mentioned  here ;    because 

what  follows  is  simply  a  divine  inspiration,  and  there  is  no 

action   connected  writh  it.      The  words  of   God  are  directed 

against  the  "  house  of  Israel,"  whose  words  and  thoughts  are 

discerned  by  God,  because  the  twenty-five  men  are  the  leaders 

and  counsellors  of  the  nation,    nvi  ni?yo    thoughts,  suggestions 

of  the  mind,  may  be  explained  from  the  phrase  2?  ?y  rbv,  to 

come  into  the  mind.      Their  actions  furnish  the  proof  of  the 

evil  suggestions  of  their  heart.     They  have  filled  the  city  with 

slain;  not  u  turned  the  streets  of  the  city  into  a  battle-field," 

however,  by  bringing  about  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the 

time  of  Jeconiah,  as  Hitzig  would  explain  it.     The  words  are 

to  be  understood  in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  signifying 

murder,  in  both  the  coarser  and  the  more  refined  signification 

of  the  word.1     B^!?9  is  a  copyist's  error  for  DHNpo.     Those 

who  have  been  murdered  by  you  are  the  flesh  in  the  caldron 

(ver.  7).     Ezekiel  gives  them  back  their  own  wrords,  as  words 

which  contain  an  undoubted  truth,  but  in  a  different  sense  from 

that  in  which  they  have  used  them.     By  their  bloodshed  they 

have  made  the  city  into  a  pot  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  slain  is 

pickled.     Only  in  this  sense  is  Jerusalem  a  pot  for  them ;  not 

a  pot  to  protect  the  flesh  from  burning  while  cooking,  but  a 

1  Calvin  has  given  the  correct  explanation,  thus :  "  He  does  not  mean 
that  men  had  been  openly  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
under  this  form  of  speech  he  embraces  all  kinds  of  injustice.  For  we  know- 
that  all  who  oppressed  the  poor,  deprived  men  of  their  possessions,  or  shed 
innocent  blood,  were  regarded  as  murderers  in  the  sight  of  God." 
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pot  into  which  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  is  thrown.     Yet 

even  in  this  sense  will  Jerusalem  not  serve  as  a  pot  to  these 

worthless  counsellors  (ver.  11).      They  will  lead  you  out  of  the 

city  (N^nj  in  ver.  7,  is  the  3d  pers.  sing,  with  an  indefinite 

subject).     The  sword  which  ye  fear,  and  from  which  this  city 

is  to  protect  you,  will  come  upon  you,  and  cut  v<>u  down — not 

in  Jerusalem,  but  on  the  frontier  of  Israel.      Parity,  in  ver.  10, 

cannot  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  away  over  the  frontier,"  as 

Kliefoth  proposes ;  if  only  because  of  the  synonym  ^3r?K  in 

ver.  11.     This  threat  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  bloody  scenes 

at  Riblah  (Jer.  lii.  24-27).     It  is  not  therefore  a  vaticinium 

ex  eventu,  but  contains  the  general  thought,  that  the  wicked 

who  boasted,  of  security  in  Jerusalem  would  not  find  protection 

either  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  land  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  but  were 

to  be  led  out  of  the  land,   and  judged  outside.     This  threat 

intensifies  the  punishment,  as  Calvin  has  already  shown.1     In 

ver.  11  the  negation  (*6)  of  the  first  clause  is  to  be  supplied  in 

the  second,  as,  for  example,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  6.     For  ver.  12, 

compare  the  remarks  on  ch.  v.  7.     The  truth  and  the  power  of 

this  word  are  demonstrated  at  once  by  what  is  related  in  the 

following  verse. 

Ver.  13.   And  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  was  prophesying,   that 

Pelatiah  the  son  of  Benaiah  died :    then  I  fell  upon  my  face, 

and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said :  Alas  !  Lord  Jehovah, 

dost  Thou  make  an  end  of  the  remnant  of  Israel? — The  sudden 

death  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  nation,  while  Ezekiel  was 

prophesying,  was  intended  to  assure  the  house  of  Israel  of  the 

certain  fulfilment  of  this  wrord  of  God.     So  far,  however,  as 

1  "  He  threatens  a  double  punishment ;  first,  that  God  will  cast  them  out 
of  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  delight,  and  where  they  say  that  they  will 
still  make  their  abode  for  a  long  time  to  come,  so  that  exile  may  be  the 
first  punishment.  He  then  adds,  secondly,  that  He  will  not  be  content 
with  exile,  but  will  send  a  severer  punishment,  after  they  have  been  cast 
out,  and  both  home  and  land  have  spued  them  out  as  a  stench  which  they 
could  not  bear.  1  will  judge  you  at  the  frontier  of  Israel,  i.e.  outside  the 
holy  land,  so  that  when  one  curse  shall  have  become  manifest  in  exile,  a 
severer  and  more  formidable  punishment  shall  still  await  you." 
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the  fact  itself  is  concerned,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  as 
it  was  only  in  spirit  that  Ezekiel  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  pro- 
phesied to  the  men  whom  he  saw  in  spirit  there,  so  the  death 
of  Pelatiah  was  simply  a  part  of  the  vision,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability was  actually  realized  by  the  sudden  death  of  this  prince 
during  or  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  vision.  But 
the  occurrence,  even  when  the  prophet  saw  it  in  spirit,  made 
such  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  with  trembling  and 
despair  he  once  more  made  an  importunate  appeal  to  God,  as 
in  ch.  ix.  8,  and  inquired  whether  He  meant  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  remnant  of  Israel,  nja  niyy,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
thing,  with  HK  before  the  object,  as  in  Zeph.  i.  18  (see  the 
comm.  on  Nah.  i.  8).  The  Lord  then  gives  him  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  in  vers.  14-21,  that  He  will  preserve  a  remnant 
among  the  exiles,  and  make  them  His  people  once  more. 

Vers.  14-21.  Promise  of  the  gathering  of  Israel  out  of  the 
nations. — Ver.  14.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  15.  Son  of  man,  thy  brethren,  thy  brethren  are  the  people 
of  thy  proxy,  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  the  whole  of  it,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  say,  Remain  far  away  from 
Jehovah;  to  us  the  land  is  given  for  a  possession.  Ver.  16. 
Therefore  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Yea,  I  have  sent 
them  far  away,  and  have  scattered  them  in  the  lands,  but  I  have 
become  to  them  a  sanctuary  for  a  little  while  in  the  lands  whither 
they  have  come.  Ver.  17.  Therefore  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  And  I  will  gather  you  from  the  nations,  and  will  collect 
you  together  from  the  lands  in  which  ye  are  scattered,  and  will 
give  you  the  land  of  Israel.  Ver.  18.  And  they  will  come  thither, 
and  remove  from  it  all  its  detestable  things,  and  all  its  abomina- 
tions. Ver.  19.  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  give  a  new 
spirit  within  you  ;  and  will  take  the  heart  of  stone  out  of  their 
flesh,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  Ver.  20.  That  they  may 
walk  in  my  statutes,  and  preserve  my  rights,  and  do  them :  and 
they  will  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God.  Ver.  21.  But 
those  whose  heart  goeth  to  the  heart  of  their  detestable  things  and 
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their  abominations,  I  will  give  their  way  upon  their  head,  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — The  prophet  had  interceded ,  first 
of  all  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  ix.  8),  and  then 
for  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  and  had  asked  God  whether  He 
would  entirely   destroy  the  remnant  of  Israel.     To  this  God 
replies  that  his  brethren,  in  whom  he  is  to  interest  himself,  are 
not  these  inhabitants  of   Jerusalem   and  these  rulers  of  the 
nation,  but  the  Israelites  carried  into  exile,  who  are  regarded 
by  these  inhabitants  at  Jerusalem  as  cut  off  from  the  people  of 
God.     The  nouns  in  ver.  15a  are  not  a  accusatives,  which  are 
resumed  in  the  suffix  to  ^i?n"in  in  ver.  16,"  as  Hitzig  imagines, 
but  form  an  independent  clause,  in  which  T£$  is  the  subject, 
and  ^r&W  S^K  as  well  as  b&ito)  rvn'b   the  predicates.     The 
repetition  of  u  thy  brethren  "  serves  to  increase  the  force  of  the 
expression :  thy  true,  real  brethren  ;   not   in  contrast  to  the 
priests,  who  were  lineal  relations  (Havernick),  but  in  contrast 
to  the  Israelites,  who  had  only  the  name  of  Israel,  and  denied 
its  nature.     These  brethren  are  to  be  the  people  of  his  proxy ; 
and  toward  these  he  is  to  exercise  n?N3.     n?X3  is  the  business, 
or  the  duty  and  right,  of  the  Goel.     According  to  the  law,  the 
Goel  was  the  brother,  or  the  nearest  relation,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  come  to  the  help  of  his  impoverished  brother,  not  only  by 
redeeming  (buying  back)  his  possession,  which  poverty  had 
compelled  him  to  sell,  but  to  redeem  the  man  himself,  if  he 
had  been  sold  to  pay  his  debts  (yid.  Lev.  xxv.  25,  48).     The 
Goel  therefore  became  the  possessor  of  the  property  of  which 
his  brother  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  if  it  were  not  restored 
till  after  his  death  (Num.  v.  8).     Consequently  he  was  not 
only  the  avenger  of  blood,  but  the  natural  supporter  and  agent 
of  his  brother;   and  n?xa  signifies  not  merely  redemption  or 
kindred,  but  proxy,  i.e.  both  the  right  and  obligation  to  act  as 
the  legal  representative,  the  avenger  of  blood,  the  heir,  etc.,  of 
the  brother.    The  words  "  and  the  whole  of  the  house  of  Israel" 
are  a  second  predicate  to  "  thy  brethren,"  and  affirm  that  the 
brethren,  for  whom  Ezekiel  can  and  is  to  intercede,  form  the 
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whole  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  term  "  whole"  being  rendered 
more  emphatic  by  the  repetition  of  b'3  in  ffe.  A  contrast  is 
drawn  between  this  u  whole  house  of  Israel "  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  who  say  to  those  brethren,  u  Remain  far 
away  from  Jehovah,  to  us  is  the  land  given  for  a  possession." 
It  follows  from  this,  first  of  all,  that  the  brethren  of  Ezekiel, 
towards  whom  he  was  to  act  as  Goel,  were  those  who  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  land,  his  companions  in  exile ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  exiles  formed  the  whole  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  alone  would  be  regarded  by  God 
as  His  people,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  or  those 
left  in  the  land,  who  regarded  the  exiles  as  no  longer  a  portion 
of  the  nation  :  simply  because,  in  their  estrangement  from  God, 
they  looked  upon  the  mere  possession  of  Jerusalem  as  a  pledge 
of  participation  in  the  grace  of  God.  This  shows  the  prophet 
where  the  remnant  of  the  people  of  God  is  to  be  found.  To 
this  there  is  appended  in  ver.  16  sqq.  a  promise  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  will  make  this  remnant  His  true  people.  J3P. 
therefore,  viz.  because  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  regard  the 
exiles  as  rejected  by  the  Lord,  Ezekiel  is  to  declare  to  them 
that  Jehovah  is  their  sanctuary  even  in  their  dispersion  (ver.  16)  ; 
and  because  the  others  deny  that  they  have  any  share  in  the 
possession  of  the  land,  the  Lord  will  gather  them  together 
again,  and  give  them  the  land  of  Israel  (ver.  17).  The  two  ]J? 
are  co-ordinate,  and  introduce  the  antithesis  to  the  disparaging 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  upon 
those  who  have  been  carried  into  exile.  The  *3  before  the  two 
leading  clauses  in  ver.  16  does  not  mean  "  because,"  serving  to 
introduce  a  protasis,  to  which  ver.  17  would  form  the  apodosis, 
as  Ewald  affirms ;  but  it  stands  before  the  direct  address  in  the 
sense  of  an  assurance,  which  indicates  that  there  is  some  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  their  opponents, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  thought  is  this  :  the  present 
position  of  affairs  is  unquestionably  that  Jehovah  has  scattered 
them  (the  house  of  Israel)  among  the  Gentiles;   but  He  has 
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not  therefore  cast  them  off.  He  has  become  a  sanctuary  to 
them  in  the  lands  of  their  dispersion.  Migddsh  does  not  mean 
either  asylum  or  an  object  kept  sacred  (Hitzig),  but  a  sanc- 
tuary, more  especially  the  temple.  They  had,  indeed,  lost  the 
outward  temple  (at  Jerusalem) ;  but  the  Lord  Himself  had 
become  their  temple.  What  made  the  temple  into  a  sanctuary 
was  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  the  covenant  God,  therein. 
This  even  the  exiles  were  to  enjoy  in  their  banishment,  and  in 
this  they  would  possess  a  substitute  for  the  outward  temple. 
This  thought  is  rendered  still  more  precise  by  the  word  W3, 
which  may  refer  either  to  time  or  measure,  and  signify  "  for  a 
short  time,"  or  "  in  some  measure."  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  these  two  renderings.  In  support  of  the  latter,  which 
Kliefoth  prefers  (after  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate),  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord,  both  by  the  mission 
of  prophets  and  by  the  outward  deliverances  and  inward  con- 
solations which  He  bestowed  upon  the  faithful,  was  but  a  partial 
substitute  to  the  exile  for  His  gracious  presence  in  the  temple 
and  in  the  holy  land.  Nevertheless,  the  context,  especially  the 
promise  in  ver.  17,  that  He  will  gather  them  again  and  lead 
them  back  into  the  land  of  Israel,  appears  to  favour  the  former 
signification,  namely,  that  this  substitution  was  only  a  provi- 
sional one,  and  was  only  to  last  for  a  short  time,  although  it 
also  implies  that  this  could  not  and  wras  not  meant  to  be  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord.  For 
Israel,  as  the  people  of  God,  could  not  remain  scattered  abroad; 
it  must  possess  the  inheritance  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Lord, 
and  have  its  God  in  the  midst  of  it  in  its  own  land,  and  that 
in  a  manner  more  real  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  in 
captivity  among  the  Gentiles.  This  will  be  fully  realized  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  will  be  a  temple  to  the  redeemed  (Rev.  xxi.  22). 
Therefore  will  Jehovah  gather  together  the  dispersed  once 
more,  and  lead  them  back  into  the  land  of  Israel,  i.e.  into  the 
land  which  He  designed  for  Israel ;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
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Jerusalem,  who  boast  of  their  possession  of  Canaan  (ver.  15), 
will  lose  what  they  now  possess.  Those  who  are  restored  will 
then  remove  all  idolatrous  abominations  (ver.  17),  and  receive 
from  God  a  new  and  feeling  heart  (ver.  19),  so  that  they  will 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  in  truth  the  people  of  God 
(ver.  20). 

The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  did,  indeed,  begin  with  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  the  exiles  under  Zerubbabel ;  but  it  was 
not  completed  under  either  Zerubbabel  or  Ezra,  or  even  in  the 
Maccabean  times.  Although  Israel  may  have  entirely  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  gross  idolatry  after  the  captivity,  it  did 
not  then  attain  to  that  newness  of  heart  which  is  predicted  in 
vers.  19,  20.  This  only  commenced  with  the  Baptist's  preach- 
ing of  repentance,  and  with  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  it  was 
realized  in  the  children  of  Israel,  who  accepted  Jesus  in  faith, 
and  suffered  Him  to  make  them  children  of  God.  Yet  even 
by  Christ  this  prophecy  has  not  yet  been  perfectly  fulfilled  in 
Israel,  but  only  in  part,  since  the  greater  portion  of  Israel  has 
still  in  its  hardness  that  stony  heart  which  must  be  removed  out 
of  its  flesh  before  it  can  attain  to  salvation.  The  promise  in 
ver.  19  has  for  its  basis  the  prediction  in  Deut.  xxx.  6.  "  What 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  there,  viz.  the  removal  of  all 
uncleanliness,  of  which  outward  circumcision  was  both  the  type 
and  pledge,  is  represented  here  as  the  giving  of  a  heart  of  flesh 
instead  of  one  of  stone"  (Hengstenberg).  I  give  them  one 
heart.  *inx  37^  which  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  proposing  to  alter  into 
"inx  y?j  another  heart,  after  the  LXX.,  is  supported  and  ex- 
plained by  Jer.  xxxii.  39,  "  I  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way 
to  fear  me  continually"  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  9  and  Acts  iv.  32).  One 
heart  is  not  an  upright,  undivided  heart  (o$  3/?),  but  a  har- 
monious, united  heart,  in  contrast  to  the  division  or  plurality  of 
hearts  which  prevails  in  the  natural  state,  in  which  every  one 
follows  his  own  heart  and  his  own  mind,  turning  "  every  one  to 
his  own  way"  (Isa.  liii.  6).  God  gives  one  heart,  when  He 
causes  all  hearts  and  minds  to  become  one.     This  can  only  be 
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effected  by  His  giving  a  "  new  spirit,"  taking  away  the  stone- 
heart,  and  giving  a  heart  of  flesh  instead.  For  the  old  spirit 
fosters  nothing  but  egotism  and  discord.  The  heart  of  stone 
has  no  susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  the  word  of  God  and 
the  drawing  of  divine  grace.  In  the  natural  condition,  the 
heart  of  man  is  as  hard  as  stone.  li  The  word  of  God,  the 
external  leadings  of  God,  pass  by  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 
The  latter  may  crush  it,  and  yet  not  break  it.  Even  the  frag- 
ments continue  hard ;  yea,  the  hardness  goes  on  increasing " 
(Hengstenberg).  The  heart  of  flesh  is- a  tender  heart,  suscep- 
tible to  the  drawing  of  divine  grace  (compare  ch.  xxxvi.  26, 
where  these  figures,  which  are  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  recur ;  and 
for  the  substance  of  the  prophecy,  Jer.  xxxi.  33).  The  fruit 
of  this  renewal  of  heart  is  walking  in  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  latter  is  the  perfect 
realization  of  the  covenant  relation,  true  fellowship  with  the 
Lord  God.  But  judgment  goes  side  by  side  with  this  renewal. 
Those  who  will  not  forsake  their  idols  become  victims  to  the 
judgment  (ver.  21).  The  first  hemistich  of  ver.  21  is  a  relative 
clause,  in  which  "i^K  is  to  be  supplied  and  connected  with 
D2? :  "  Whose  heart  walketh  after  the  heart  of  their  abomina- 
tions." The  heart,  which  is  attributed  to,  the  abominations 
and  detestations,  i.e.  to  the  idols,  is  the  inclination  to  idolatry, 
the  disposition  and  spirit  which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
worship  of  idols.  Walking  after  the  heart  of  the  idols  forms 
the  antithesis  to  walking  after  the  heart  of  God  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
14).     For  'tt1  b^-n,  "  I  will  give  their  way,"  see  ch.  ix.  10. 

Vers.  22—25.  The  promise  that  the  Lord  would  preserve  to 
Himself  a  holy  seed  among  those  who  had  been  carried  away 
captive,  brought  to  a  close  the  announcement  of  the  judgment 
that  would  fall  upon  the  ancient  Israel  and  apostate  Jerusalem. 
All  that  is  now  wanting,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole  vision,  is 
the  practical  confirmation  of  the  announcement  of  judgment. 
This  is  given  in  the  two  following  verses. — Ver.  22.  And  the 
cherubim  raised  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  beside  them ;  and  the 
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glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  vp  above  them.  Ver.  23.  And 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  ascended  from  the  midst  of  the  city,  and 
took  its  stand  upon  the  mountain  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  city. 
Ver.  24.  And  wind  lifted  me  up,  and  brought  me  to  Chaldea  to 
the  exiles,  in  the  vision,  in  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  the  vision 
ascended  away  from  me,  which  I  had  seen.  Ver.  25.  And  I 
spoke  to  the  exiles  all  the  words  of  Jehovah,  which  He  had  shown 
to  me. — The  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  already 
left  the  temple,  after  the  announcement  of  the  burning  of 
Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  its  stand  before  the  entrance  of  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  city 
itself  (ch.  x.  19,  xi.  1).  But  now,  after  the  announcement  had 
been  made  to  the  representatives  of  the  authorities  of  their 
removal  from  the  city,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  forsook 
the  devoted  city  also,  as  a  sign  that  both  temple  and  city  had 
ceased  to  be  the  seats  of  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord. 
The  mountain  on  the  east  of  the  city  is  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  affords  a  lofty  outlook  over  the  city.  There  the  glory 
of  God  remained,  to  execute  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem. 
Thus,  according  to  Zech.  xiv.  4,  will  Jehovah  also  appear  at 
the  last  judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  above  Jerusalem,  to 
fio-ht  thence  against  His  foes,  and  prepare  a  way  of  escape  for 
those  who  are  to  be  saved.  It  was  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
also  that  the  Son  of  God  proclaimed  to  the  degenerate  city 
the  second  destruction  (Luke  xix.  21 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  3)  ;  and  from 
the  same  mountain  He  made  His  visible  ascension  to  heaven 
after  His  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  50 ;  cf.  Acts  i.  12) ;  and; 
as  Grotius  has  observed,  "  thus  did  Christ  ascend  from  this 

mountain   into   His  kingdom,  to  execute  judgment  upon  the 

J_  >? 
ews. 

After  this  vision  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  ancient 

people  of  the  covenant  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  Ezekiel  was 

carried  back  in  the  spirit  into  Chaldea,  to  the  river  Chaboras. 

The  vision  then  vanished ;  and  he  related  to  the  exiles  all  that 

he  had  seen. 
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CHAP.  XII.  DEPARTURE  OF  TIIE  KING  AND  PEOPLE  ; 
AND  BREAD  OF  TEARS. 

The  words  of  God  which  follow  in  ch.  xii.-xix.  do  not  con- 
tain any  chronological  data  defining  the  exact  period  at  which 
they  were  communicated  to  the  prophet  and  reported  by  him. 
But  so  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned,  they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  announcements  of  judgment ;  and 
this  renders  the  assumption  a  very  probable  one,  that  they  were 
not  far  removed  from  them  in  time,  but  fell  within  the  space  of 
eleven  months  intervening  between  ch.  viii.  1  and  xx.  1,  and 
were  designed  to  carry  out  still  further  the  announcement  of 
judgment  in  ch.  viii.-xi.  This  is  done  more  especially  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  all  the  circumstances,  on  which  the  im- 
penitent people  rested  their  hope  of  the  preservation  of  the 
kingdom  and  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  speedy  liberation  from 
the  Babylonian  yoke.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  is  to  show  the 
worthlessness  of  this  false  confidence,  and  to  affirm  the  cer- 
tainty and  irresistibility  of  the  predicted  destruction  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  the  rebellious  and 
hardened  generation  to  that  thorough  repentance,  without 
which  it  was  impossible  that  peace  and  prosperity  could  ever 
be  enjoyed.  This  definite  purpose  in  the  prophecies  which 
follow  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks  in  ch. 
xii.  2,  xiv.  1,  and  xx.  1.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  the 
hardness  of  Israel  is  mentioned  as  the  motive  for  the  ensuing 
prophecy ;  whilst  in  the  other  two,  the  visit  of  certain  elders  of 
Israel  to  the  prophet,  to  seek  the  Lord  and  to  inquire  through 
him,  is  given  as  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  the  further 
prophetic  declarations.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  previous 
words  of  God  had  already  made  some  impression  upon  the 
hearers,  but  that  their  hard  heart  had  not  yet  been  broken  by 
them. 

In  ch.  xii.,  Ezekiel  receives  instructions  to  depict,  by  means 
of  a  symbolical  action,  the  departure  of  the  king  and  people 
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from  Jerusalem  (vers.  3-7),  and  to  explain  the  action  to  the 
refractory  generation  (vers.  8-16).  After  this  he  is  to  exhibit, 
by  another  symbolical  sign,  the  want  and  distress  to  which  the 
people  will  be  reduced  (vers.  17-20).  And  lastly,  he  is  to 
rebut  the  frivolous  sayings  of  the  people,  to  the  effect  that 
what  is  predicted  will  either  never  take  place  at  all,  or  not  till 
a  very  distant  time  (vers.  21-28). 

Vers.  1-7.  Symbol  of  the  Emigration. — Ver.  1.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Soji  of  man, 
thou  dwellest  amidst  the  refractory  generation,  ivho  have  eyes  to 
see,  and  see  not;  and  have  ears  to  hear,  and  hear  not;  for  they  are 
a  refractory  generation,  Ver.  3.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  make 
thyself  an  outfit  for  exile,  and  depart  by  day  before  their  eyes ;  and 
depart  from  thy  place  to  another  place  before  their  eyes:  perhaps 
they  might  see,  for  they  are  a  refractory  generation,  Ver.  4. 
And  carry  out  thy  things  like  an  outfit  for  exile  by  day  before 
their  eyes ;  but  do  thou  go  out  in  the  evening  before  their  eyes,  as 
when  going  out  to  exile,  Ver.  5.  Before  their  eyes  break  through 
the  wall,  and  carry  it  out  there,  Ver.  6.  Before  their  eyes  take  it 
upon  thy  shoulder,  carry  it  out  in  the  darkness :  cover  thy  face, 
and  look  not  upon  the  land ;  for  I  have  set  thee  as  a  sign  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  Ver.  7.  And  I  did  so  as  I  was  commanded:  I 
carried  out  my  things  like  an  outfit  for  exile  by  day,  and  in  the 
evening  I  broke  through  the  wall  with  my  hand ;  I  carried  it  out 
in  the  darkness ;  I  took  it  upon  my  shoulder  before  their  eyes. — 
In  ver.  2  the  reason  is  assigned  for  the  command  to  perform 
the  symbolical  action,  namely,  the  hard-heartedness  of  the 
people.  Because  the  generation  in  the  midst  of  which  Ezekiel 
dwelt  was  blind,  with  seeing  eyes,  and  deaf,  with  hearing  ears, 
the  prophet  was  to  depict  before  its  eyes,  by  means  of  the  sign 
that  followed,  the  judgment  which  was  approaching;  in  the  hope, 
as  is  added  in  ver.  3,  that  they  might  possibly  observe  and  lay 
the  sign  to  heart.  The  refractoriness  (^o  rP3y  as  in  ch.  ii. 
5,  6,  iii.  26,  etc.)  is  described  as  obduracy,  viz.  having  eyes, 
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and  not  seeing ;  having  ears,  and  not  hearing,  after  Deut.  xxix. 
3  (cf.  Jer.  v.  21 ;  Isa.  vi.  9 ;  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  root  of 
this  mental  blindness  and  deafness  was  to  be  found  in  obsti- 
nacy, i.e.  in  not  willing  ;  u  in  that  presumptuous  insolence/'  as 
Michaelis  says,  "  through  which  divine  light  can  obtain  no  ad- 
mission." »"yU  v3,  the  goods  (or  outfit)  of  exile,  were  a  pilgrim's 
staff  and  traveller's  wallet,  with  the  provisions  and  utensils 
necessary  for  a  journey.  Ezekiel  was  to  carry  these  out  of  the 
house  into  the  street  in  the  day-time,  that  the  people  might  see 
them  and  have  their  attention  called  to  them.  Then  in  the 
evening,  after  dark,  he  was  to  go  out  himself,  not  by  the  door 
of  the  house,  but  through  a  hole  which  he  had  broken  in  the 
wall.  He  was  also  to  take  the  travelling  outfit  upon  his 
shoulder  and  carry  it  through  the  hole  and  out  of  the  place, 
covering  his  face  all  the  while,  that  he  might  not  see  the  land 
to  which  he  was  going.  "  Thy  place "  is  thy  dwelling-place. 
nTtf  ^iDS  :  as  the  departures  of  exiles  generally  take  place, 
i.e.  as  exiles  are  accustomed  to  depart,  not  "  at  the  usual  time 
of  departure  into  exile,"  as  Havernick  proposes.  For  fc^fiE,  see 
the  comm.  on  Mic.  v.  1.     ntWJD  differs  from  ^VX  and  signifies 

T  T-;  T  ¥V  T/  O 

the  darkness  of  the  depth  of  night  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  17) ;  not, 
however,  "  darkness  artificially  produced,  equivalent  to,  with 
the  eyes  shut,  or  the  face  covered ;  so  that  the  words  which 
follow  are  simply  explanatory  of  HD?^"  as  Schmieder  imagines. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  at  variance  not  only  with  ver.  7, 
but  also  with  ver.  12,  where  the  covering  or  concealing  of  the 
face  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  carrying  out  "  in  the 
dark."  The  order  was  to  be  as  follows:  In  the  day-time 
Ezekiel  was  to  take  the  travelling  outfit  and  carry  it  out  into 
the  road ;  then  in  the  evening  he  was  to  go  out  himself,  having 
first  of  all  broken  a  hole  through  the  wall  as  evening  was 
coming  on ;  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  he  was  to  place  upon 
his  shoulders  whatever  he  was  about  to  carry  with  him,  and 
take  his  departure.  This  he  was  to  do,  because  God  had  made 
him  a  mopheth  for  Israel :  in  other  words,  by  doing  this  he  was 
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to  show  himself  to  be  a  marvellous  sign  to  Israel.  For  mOphSth, 
see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  iv.  21.  In  ver.  7,  the  execution  of  the 
command,  which  evidently  took  place  in  the  strictness  of  the 
letter,  is  fully  described.  There  was  nothing  impracticable  in 
the  action,  for  breaking  through  the  wall  did  not  preclude  the 
use  of  a  hammer  or  some  other  tool. 

Vers.  8-16.  Explanation  of  the  symbolical  action. — Ver.  8. 
And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me  in  the  morning ',  saying,  Ver.  9. 
Son  of  man,  have  they  not  said  to  thee,  the  house  of  Israel,  the 
refractory  generation,  What  art  thou  doing  f  Ver.  10.  Say  to  them, 
Tints  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  1'his  burden  applies  to  the  prince  in 
Jerusalem,  and  to  all  the  house  of  Israel  to  ichom  they  belong. 
Ver.  11.  Say,  lam  your  sign :  as  I  have  done,  so  shall  it  happen 
to  them  ;  into  exile,  into  captivity,  will  they  go.  Ver.  12.  And 
the  prince  who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  he  will  lift  it  upon  his 
shoulder  in  the  dark,  and  will  go  out :  they  will  break  through  the 
wall,  and  carry  it  out  thereby  :  he  will  cover  his  face,  that  he  may 
not  see  the  land  with  eyes.  Ver.  13.  And  I  will  spread  my  net 
over  him,  so  that  he  ivill  be  caught  in  my  snare  :  and  I  will  take 
him  to  Babel,  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  but  he  will  not  see 
it,  and  will  die  there.  Ver.  14.  And  all  that  is  about  him,  his 
help  and  all  his  troops,  I  will  scatter  into  all  winds,  and  draw  out 
the  sword  behind  them.  Ver.  15.  And  they  shall  learn  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  when  I  scatter  them  among  the  nations,  and  winnow  them 
in  the  lands.  Ver.  16.  Yet  I  will  leave  of  them  a  small  number 
of  men  from  the  sword,  from  the  famine,  and  from  the  pestilence; 
that  they  may  relate  all  their  abominations  among  the  nations 
whither  they  have  come ;  and  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. — As 
queries  introduced  with  fc6n  have,  as  a  rule,  an  affirmative  sense, 
the  words  "  have  they  not  asked,"  etc.,  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  asked  the  prophet  what  he  was  doing,  though  not  in  a 
proper  state  of  mind,  not  in  a  penitential  manner,  as  the  epithet 
nan  rva  plainly  shows.  The  prophet  is  therefore  to  interpret 
the  action  which  he  had  just  been  performing,  and  all  its 
different  stages.    The  words  n)j)  Nteran  N^asij  to   which  very 
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different  renderings  have  been  given,  are  to  be  translated  simply 
a  the  prince  is  this  burden,"  i.e.  the  object   of  this  burden. 
Hammassd  does  not  mean  the  carrying,  but  the  burden,  i.e.  the 
threatening   prophecy,  the  prophetic  action  of  the  prophet,  as 
in  the  headings  to  the  oracles  (see  the  comm.  on  Nah.  i.  1). 
The   u  prince "   is   the   king,  as   in  ch.  xxi.   30,  though   not 
Jehoiachin,  who  had  been   carried  into  exile,    but    Zedekiah. 
This  is  stated  in  the  apposition  "  in  Jerusalem,"  which  belongs 
to  "  the  prince,"  though  it  is  not  introduced  till  after  the  predi- 
cate, as   in    Gen.  xxi  v.  24.      To  this  there   is  appended   the 
further  definition,  "  the  whole  house  of  Israel,"  which,  being 
co-ordinated  with  N^n,  affirms  that  all  Israel  (the  covenant 
nation)  will  share  the  fate  of  the  prince.     In  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  10  D^n?  does  not  stand  for  R3taa^  so  that  the  suffix  would 
refer  to  Jerusalem,  "  in  the  midst  of  which  they  (the  house  of 
Israel)   are."     "IKW  cannot  be  a  nominative,  because   in  that 
case  n®[}  would  be  superfluous ;  it  is  rather  to  be  taken   with 
D3iri3,  and  ftte\}  to   be  understood  as  referring  to  the  persons 
addressed,  i.e.  to  the  Israelites  in  exile   (Hitzig,  Kliefoth)  :  in 
the  midst  of  whom  they  are,  i.e.  to  whom  they  belong.     The 
sentence  explains  the  reason  why  the  prophet  was  to  announce 
to  those  in  exile  the  fate  of  the  prince  and  people  in  Jerusalem  ; 
namely,  because  the  exiles  formed  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and 
would  be  affected  by  the  judgment  which  was  about  to  burst 
upon  the  king  and  people  in  Jerusalem.     In  this  sense  Ezekiel 
was  also   able  to  say  to  the  exiles  (in  ver.  11),  "  I  am  your 
sign  ;  "  inasmuch  as  his  sign  was  also  of  importance  for  them, 
as  those  who  wrere  already  banished  would  be  so  far  affected  by 
the  departure  of  the  king  and  people  which  Ezekiel  depicted,  that 
it  would  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  their 
native  land.     DHJ,  in  ver.  11,  refers  to  the  king  and  the  house 
of  Israel  in  Jerusalem,     njian  is  rendered  more  forcible  by  the 
addition  of  *?$?.     The  announcement  that  both  king  and  people 
must  go  into  exile,  is  carried  out  still  further  in  vers.  12  and 
13  with  reference  to  the  king,  and  in  ver.  14  with  regard  to  the 
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people.  The  king  will  experience  all  that  Ezekiel  has  described. 
The  literal  occurrence  of  what  is  predicted  here  is  related  in 
Jer.  xxxix.  1  sqq.,  II £.  4  sqq. ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4  sqq.  When  the 
Chaldeans  forced  their  way  into  the  city  after  a  two  years' 
siege,  Zedekiah  and  his  men  of  war  fled  by  night  out  of  the 
city  through  the  gate  between  the  two  walls.  It  is  not  expressly 
stated,  indeed,  in  the  historical  accounts  that  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  wall ;  but  the  expression  "  through  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls"  (Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4)  renders  this 
very  probable,  whether  the  gate  had  been  walled  up  during  the 
siege,  or  it  was  necessary  to  break  through  the  wall  at  one  par- 
ticular spot  in  order  to  reach  the  gate.  The  king's  attendants 
would  naturally  take  care  that  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
to  secure  for  him  a  way  of  escape ;  hence  the  expression,  "  they 
will  break  through."  The  covering  of  the  face,  also,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts ;  but  in  itself  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  as  a  sign  of  the  shame  and  grief  with  which 
Zedekiah  left  the  city.  The  words,  "  that  he  may  not  see  the 
land  with  eyes,"  do  not  appear  to  indicate  anything  more  than 
the  necessary  consequence  of  covering  the  face,  and  refer 
primarily  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  king  fled  in  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  did  not  want  to  see  the  land;  but,  as  ver.  13 
clearly  intimates,  they  were  fulfilled  in  another  way,  namely, 
by  the  fact  that  Zedekiah  did  not  see  with  his  eyes  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans  into  which  he  was  led,  because  he  had  been 
blinded  at  Riblah  (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  lii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  7). 
?.¥?>  by  eye  =  with  his  eyes,  is  added  to  give  prominence  to  the 
idea  of  seeing.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  subject,  which  is 
already  implied  in  the. verb,  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  fcttn ; 
and  this  fcttii  is  placed  after  the  verb,  so  that  it  stands  in  con- 
trast with  P.?*?*  The  capture  of  the  king  was  not  depicted  by 
Ezekiel ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  announcement  (ver.  13) 
goes  further  than  the  symbolical  action,  and  removes  all  doubt 
as  to  the  credibility  of  the  prophet's  word,  by  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  the  fate  awaiting  him.     At  the  same  time,  his  not  seeing 
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the  land  of  Babylon  is  left  so  indefinite,  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  valicinium  post  event um.  Zedekiah  died  in  prison 
at  Babylon  (Jer.  lii.  11).  Along  with  the  king,  the  whole  of 
his  military  force  will  be  scattered  in  all  directions  (ver.  14). 
nhty?  his  help,  i.e.  the  troops  that  break  through  with  him. 
VaSfcTTa,  all  his  wings  (the  wings  of  his  army),  i.e.  all  the  rest 
of  his  forces.  The  word  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  and  is  rendered 
"  wings"  by  Jos.  Kimchi,  like  kendphaim  in  Isa.  viii.  8.  For  the 
rest  of  the  verse  compare  ch.  v.  2  ;  and  for  the  fulfilment,  Jer. 
lii.  8,  xl.  7,  12.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  will  perish, 
and  only  a  small  number  remain,  that  they  may  relate  among 
the  heathen,  wherever  they  are  led,  all  the  abominations  of 
Israel,  in  order  that  the  heathen  may  learn  that  it  is  not  from 
weakness,  but  simply  to  punish  idolatry,  that  God  has  given 
up  His  people  to  them  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  8). 

Vers.  17-20.  Sign  depicting  the  Terrors  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem. — Ver.  17.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  18.  Son  of  man, 
thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and  drink  thy  water  with 
trembling  and  trouble  ;  Ver.  19.  And  say  to  the  people  of  the 
land,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  land  of  Israel,  They  will  eat  their  bread  in  trouble, 
and  drink  their  water  in  amazement,  because  her  land  is  laid 
waste  of  all  its  fulness  for  the  wickedness  of  all  who  dwell  therein. 
Ver.  20.  And  the  inhabited  cities  become  desolate,  and  the  land 
will  be  laid  waste ;  that  ye  may  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. — 
The  carrying  out  of  this  sign  is  not  mentioned  ;  not  that  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  done,  but  that  it  is  simply 
taken  for  granted.  The  trouble  and  trembling  could  only  be 
expressed  by  means  of  gesture.  WT[,  generally  an  earthquake 
or  violent  convulsion ;  here,  simply  shaking,  synonymous  with 
nirj,  trembling.  "  Bread  and  water"  is  the  standing  expression 
for  food ;  so  that  even  here  the  idea  of  scanty  provisions  is  not 
to  be  sought  therein.     This  idea  is  found  merely  in  the  signs 
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of  anxiety  and  trouble  with  which  Ezekiel  was  to  eat  his  food. 
nrpnx"^  =  'n&rby,  "  upon  the  land,"  equivalent  to  u  in  the  land." 
This  is  appended  to  show  that  the  prophecy  does  not  refer 
to  those  who  had  already  been  carried  into  exile,  but  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  who  were  still  in  the  land.  For  the 
subject-matter,  compare  ch.  iv.  16,  17.  |V2?  indicates  not  the 
intention,  "  in  order  that,"  but  the  motive,  u  because." 

Vers.  21-28.  Declarations  to  remove  all  Doubt  as 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Threat.  —  The  scepticism  of  the 
people  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  threatening  prophecies, 
which  had  been  made  still  more  emphatic  by  signs,  manifested 
itself  in  two  different  ways.  Some  altogether  denied  that  the 
prophecies  would  ever  be  fulfilled  (ver.  22)  ;  others,  who  did 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  thought  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  they  came  to  pass  (ver.  27).  These  doubts  were  fed 
by  the  lying  statements  of  false  prophets.  For  this  reason  the 
refutation  of  these  sceptical  opinions  (vers.  21-28)  is  followed 
in  the  next  chapter  by  a  stern  reproof  of  the  false  prophets  and 
prophetesses  who  led  the  people  astray. — Ver.  21.  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  22.  Son  of  man,  what 
kind  of  proverb  have  ye  in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  ye  say,  The 
days  become  long,  and  every  prophecy  comes  to  nothing  ?  Ver.  23. 
Therefore  say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  will  put 
an  end  to  this  saying,  and  they  shall  say  it  no  more  in  Israel ;  but 
say  to  them,  The  days  are  near,  and  the  word  of  every  prophecy. 
Ver.  24.  For  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  vain  prophecy  and 
flattering  soothsaying  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Ver.  25. 
For  I  am  Jehovah  ;  I  speak  ;  the  word  which  I  speak  will  come 
to  pass,  and  no  longer  be  postponed  ;  for  in  your  days,  0  refractory 
generation,  I  speak  a  word  and  do  it,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah.— Mdshdl,  a  proverb,  a  saying  current  among  the  people, 
and  constantly  repeated  as  a  truth.  "  The  days  become  long," 
etc.,  i.e.  the  time  is  lengthening  out,  and  yet  the  prophecy  is 
not  being  fulfilled.     12N,  perire,  to  come  to  nothing,  to  fail  of 
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fulfilment,  is  the  opposite  of  fetia,  to  come,  to  be  fulfilled.  God 
will  put  an  end  to  these  sayings,  by  causing  a  very  speedy 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  The  days  are  near,  and  every 
word  of  the  prophecy,  i.e.  the  days  in  which  every  word  pre- 
dicted shall  come  to  pass.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  in 
vers.  24  and  25,  in  two  co-ordinate  sentences,  both  of  which  are 
introduced  with  *3.  First,  every  false  prophecy  shall  henceforth 
cease  in  Israel  (ver.  24)  ;  secondly,  God  will  bring  about  the 
fulfilment  of  His  own  word,  and  that  without  delay  (ver.  25). 
Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  meaning  of 
ver.  24.  Kliefoth  proposes  to  take  NV^  and  pbn  Dp[?D  as  the 
predicate  to  jitn  :  no  prophecy  in  Israel  shall  be  vain  and  flatter- 
ing soothsaying,  but  all  prophecy  shall  become  true,  i.e.  be 
fulfilled.  Such  an  explanation,  however,  is  not  only  artificial 
and  unnatural,  since  Dpprp  would  be  inserted  as  a  predicate  in  a 
most  unsuitable  manner,  but  it  contains  this  incongruity,  that 
God  would  apply  the  term  BDpB,  soothsaying,  to  the  predictions 
of  prophets  inspired  by  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  force  in  the  objection  raised  by  Kliefoth  to  the  ordinary 
rendering  of  the  words,  namely,  that  the  statement  that  God 
was  about  to  put  an  end  to  false  prophecy  in  Israel  would 
anticipate  the  substance  of  the  sixth  word  of  God  (i.e.  ch.  xiii.). 
It  is  impossible  to  see  why  a  thought  should  not  be  expressed 
here,  and  then  still  further  expanded  in  ch.  xiii.  Ppn,  smooth, 
i.e.  flattering  (compare  Hos.  x.  2;  and  for  the  prediction,  Zech. 
xiii.  4,  5).  The  same  reply  serves  also  to  overthrow  the  sceptical 
objection  raised  by  the  frivolous  despisers  of  the  prophet's 
words.  Hence  there  is  only  a  brief  allusion  made  to  them  in 
vers.  26-28. — Ver.  26.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me, 
saying,  Ver.  27.  Son  of  man,  behold,  the  house  of  Israel  saith, 
The  vision  that  he  seeth  is  for  many  days  off,  and  he  prophesies 
for  distant  times.  Ver.  28.  Therefore  say  to  them,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  All  my  words  shall  be  no  longer  postponed: 
the  word  which  I  shall  speak  shall  come  to  pass,  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah. — The  words  are  plain  ;  and  after  what  has  already 
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been  said,  they  need  no  special    explanation.     Ver.  20  com- 
pare with  ver.  25. 

CHAP.  XTIT.   AGAINST  THE  FALSE  PROPHETS  AND 
PROFHETESSES. 

The  way  was  already  prepared  for  the  address  in  this  chapter 
by  the  announcement  in  ch.  xii.  24.  It  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  viz.  vers.  1-16,  directed  against  the  false  prophets;  and 
vers.  17-23,  against  the  false  prophetesses.  In  both  parts 
their  conduct  is  first  described,  and  then  the  punishment  fore- 
told. Jeremiah,  like  Ezekiel,  and  sometimes  still  more  strongly, 
denounces  the  conduct  of  the  false  prophets,  who  are  therefore 
to  be  sought  for  not  merely  among  the  exiles,  but  principally 
among  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the  land  (vid.  Jer.  xxiii. 
9  sqq.).  A  lively  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  two,  so 
that  the  false  prophets  extended  their  operations  from  Canaan 
to  the  Chaboras,  and  vice  versa. 

Vers.  1-16.  Against  the  False  Prophets. — Vers.  1-7. 
Their  conduct. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me, 
saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the  prophets  of 
Israel  icho  prophesy,  and  say  to  the  prophets  out  of  their  heart, 
Hear  ye  the  word  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  3.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Woe  upon  the  foolish  prophets,  who  go  after  their  spirit, 
and  that  which  they  have  not  seen  !  Ver.  4.  Like  foxes  in  ruins 
have  thy  prophets  become,  0  Israel.  Ver.  5.  Ye  do  not  stand 
before  the  breaches,  nor  wall  up  theicall  around  the  house  of  Israel 
to  stand  firm  in  the  battle  on  the  day  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  6.  They 
see  vanity  and  lying  soothsaying,  wlio  say,  u  Oracle  of  Jehovah;'' 
and  Jehovah  hath  not  sent  them  ;  so  that  they  might  hope  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  word.  Ver.  7.  Do  ye  not  see  vain  visions,  and 
speak  lying  soothsaying,  and  say,  Oracle  of  Jehovah;  and  I  have 
not  spoken  ? — The  addition  D*K33n?  a  who  prophesy,"  is  not  super- 
fluous.    Ezekiel  is  not  to  direct  his  words  against  the  prophets 
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as  a  body,  but  against  those  who  follow  the  vocation  of  prophet 
in  Israel  without  being  called  to  it  by  God  on  receiving  a  divine 
revelation,  but  simply  prophesying  out  of  their  own  heart,  or 
according  to  their  own  subjective  imagination.  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord  he  is  to  threaten  them  with  woes,  as  fools  who 
follow  their  own  spirit;  in  connection  with  which  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  folly,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idea,  was  not 
merely  a  moral  failing,  but  actual  godlessness  (cf.  Ps.  xiv.  1). 
The  phrase  "going  after  their  spirit"  is  interpreted  and  ren- 
dered more  emphatic  by  1N^  ^P^,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
relative  clause,  "  that  which  they  have  not  seen,"  i.e.  whose 
prophesying  does  not  rest  upon  intuition  inspired  by  God. 
Consequently  they  cannot  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
but  (ver.  4)  are  like  foxes  in  ruins  or  desolate  places.  The 
point  of  comparison  is  to  be  found  in  the  undermining  of  the 
ground  by  foxes,  qui  .per  cuniculos  subjectam  terram  excavant  et 
suffodiunt  (Bochart).  For  the  thought  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  withdraw  to  their  holes  instead  of  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  breach  (Hitzig) ;  and  there  is  no  force  in 
the  objection  that,  with  this  explanation,  r>^"in:i  is  passed  over 
and  becomes  in  fact  tautological  (Havernick).  The  expression 
"  in  ruins  "  points  to  the  fall  of  the  theocracy,  which  the  false 
prophets  cannot  prevent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  accelerate  by- 
undermining  the  moral  foundations  of  the  state.  For  (ver.  5) 
they  do  not  stand  in  the  breaches,  and  do  not  build  up  the  wall 
around  the  house  of  Israel  (&6  belongs  to  both  clauses).  He 
who  desires  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  entering  the 
fortress,  will  stand  in  the  breach.  For  the  same  purpose  are 
gaps  and  breaches  in  the  fortifications  carefully  built  up.  The 
sins  of  the  people  had  made  gaps  and  breaches  in  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem ;  in  other  words,  had  caused  the  moral  decay  of  the 
city.  But  they  had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  this  decay  and 
its  causes,  as  the  calling  and  duty  of  prophets  demanded,  by 
reproving  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  they  might  rescue  the 
people   and  kingdom  from  destruction  by  restoring  its  moral 
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and  religious  life.  nor6©3  "ibyp,  to  stand,  or  keep  ground,  i.e. 
so  that  ye  might  have  kept  your  ground  in  the  war.  The 
subject  is  the  false  prophets,  not  Israel,  as  Hiivernick  supposes. 
"  In  the  day  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  in  the  judgment  which  Jehovah 
has  decreed.  Not  to  stand,  does  not  mean  merely  to  avert  the 
threatening  judgment,  but  not  to  survive  the  judgment  itself, 
to  be  overthrown  by  it.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  their 
prophesying  is  a  lie ;  because  Jehovah,  whose  name  they  have 
in  their  mouths,  has  not  sent  them  (ver.  6).  vjTi  is  dependent 
upon  Dnjt?:  Qocl  has  not  sent  them,  so  that  they  could  hope 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  which  they  speak.  The  render- 
ing adopted  by  others,  u  and  they  cause  to  hope,"  is  untenable ; 
for  ?nj  with  7  does  not  mean  "  to  cause  to  hope,"  or  give  hope, 
but  simply  to  hope  for  anything.  This  was  really  the  case ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  in  the  declaration,  which  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  appeal  in  ver.  7,  to  the  effect  that  their  visions 
were  vain  and  lying  soothsaying.  For  this  they  are  threatened 
with  the  judgment  described  in  the  verses  which  follow. 

Vers.  8—16.  Punishment  of  the  false  prophets. — Ver.  8. 
Therefore  thus  saith  (he  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  ye  speak  vanity 
and  prophesy  lying,  therefore,  behold,  I  ivill  deal  with  you,  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  9.  And  my  hand  shall  be 
against  the  prophets  who  see  vanity  and  divine  lies :  in  the  council 
of  my  people  they  shall  not  be,  and  in  the  register  of  the  house  of 
Israel  they  shall  not  be  registered,  and  into  the  land  of  Israel  shall 
they  not  come ;  and  ye  shall  learn  that  I  am  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Ver.  10.  Because,  yea  because  they  lead  my  people  astray,  and 
say,  u  Peace"  though  there  is  no  peace  ;  and  when  it  {my  people) 
build  a  wall,  behold,  they  plaster  it  with  cement:  Ver.  11.  Say 
to  the  plasterers,  that  it  will  fall:  there  cometh  a  pouring  rain; 
and  ye  hailstones  fall,  and  thou  stormy  wind  break  loose  !  Ver.  12. 
And,  behold,  the  wall  falleth  ;  will  men  not  say  to  you,  Where  is 
the  plaster  ivith  which  ye  have  plastered  it?  Ver.  13.  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  cause  a  stormy  wind  to  break 
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forth  in  my  wrath,  and  a  pouring  rain  will  come  in  my  anger, 
and  hailstones  in  wrath,  for  destruction.  Ver.  14.  And  I  demo- 
lish the  icall  which  ye  have  plastered,  and  cast  it  to  the  ground, 
that  its  foundation  may  be  exposed,  and  it  shall  fall,  and  ye  shall 
perish  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. 
Ver.  15.  And  I  will  exhaust  my  wrath  upon  the  wall,  and  upon 
those  who  plaster  it ;  and  will  say  to  you,  It  is  all  over  with  the 
ivall,  and  all  over  ivith  those  who  plastered  it;  Ver.  16.  With  the 
prophets  of  Israel  ivho  prophesied  to  Jerusalem,  and  saw  visions  of 
peace  for  her,  though  there  is  no  peace,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah. — In  ver.  8  the  punishment  which  is  to  fall  upon  the 
false  prophets  is  threatened  in  general  terms ;  and  in  ver.  9  it 
is  more  specifically  described  in  the  form  of  a  climax,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  severity  of  its  announcements.  (1) 
They  are  no  longer  to  form  part  of  the  council  of  the  people  of 
God;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  lose  their  influential  position 
among  the  people.  ("riD  is  the  sphere  of  counsellors,  not  the 
social  sphere.)  (2)  Their  names  shall  not  be  registered  in  the 
book  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  book  of  the  house  of  Israel 
is  the  register  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
entered.  Any  one  whose  name  was  not  admitted  into  this  book, 
or  was  struck  out  of  it,  was  separated  thereby  from  the  citizen- 
ship of  Israel,  and  lost  all  the  privileges  which  citizenship 
conferred.  The  figure  of  the  book  of  life  is  a  similar  one  (cf. 
Ex.  xxxii.  32).  For  Israel  is  not  referred  to  here  with  regard 
to  its  outward  nationality,  but  as  the  people  of  God;  so  that 
exclusion  from  Israel  was  also  exclusion  from  fellowship  with 
God.  The  circumstance  that  it  is  not  the  erasure  of  their 
names  from  the  book  that  is  mentioned  here,  but  their  not 
being  entered  in  the  book  at  all,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  reference  contained  in  the  words  to  the  founding  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God.  The  old  theocracy  was  abolished, 
although  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  destroyed.  The  covenant 
nation  had  fallen  under  the  judgment ;  but  out  of  that  portion 
of  Israel  which  was  dispersed  among  the  heathen,  a  remnant 
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would  be  gathered  together  again,  and  having  been  brought 
back  to  its  own  land,  would  be  made  anew  into  a  holy  people 
of  God  (cf.  ch.  xi.  17  sqq.).  But  the  false  prophets  are  not  to 
be  received  into  the  citizenship  of  the  new  kingdom.  (3)  They 
are  not  even  to  come  into  the  land  of  Israel ;  i.e.  they  are  not 
merely  to  remain  in  exile,  but  to  lose  all  share  in  the  privileges 
and  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  judgment  will 
come  upon  them  because  they  lead  astray  the  people  of  God, 
by  proclaiming  peace  where  there  is  no  peace ;  i.e.  by  raising 
and  cherishing  false  hopes  of  prosperity  and  peace,  by  which 
they  encourage  the  people  in  their  sinful  lives,  and  lead  them  to 
imagine  that  all  is  well,  and  there  is  no  judgment  to  be  feared 
(cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  17  and  Mic.  iii.  5).  The  exposure  of  this  offence 
is  introduced  by  the  solemn  |JP2}  |SP,  because  and  because  (cf. 
Lev.  xxvi.  43) ;  and  the  offence  itself  is  exhibited  by  means 
of  a  figure.  When  the  people  build  a  wall,  the  false  prophets 
plaster  the  wall  with  lime.  Kirn  (ver.  10)  refers  to  *BP,  and  the 
clause  is  a  circumstantial  one.  7Dn  signifies  the  plaster  coating 
or  cement  of  a  wall,  probably  from  the  primary  meaning  of 
^Qn,  to  stick  or  plaster  over  (=5>£D,  conglutinare,  to  glue,  or 
fasten  together),  from  which  the  secondary  meaning  of  weak, 
insipid,  has  sprung.  The  proper  word  for  plaster  or  cement  is 
rPtp  (ver.  12),  and  ?sn  is  probably  chosen  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tropical  signification  of  that  which  is  silly  or  absurd  (Jer. 
xxiii.  13;  Lam.  ii.  14).  The  meaning  of  the  figure  is  intelli- 
gible enough.  The  people  build  up  foolish  hopes,  and  the  pro- 
phets not  only  paint  these  hopes  for  them  in  splendid  colours, 
but  even  predict  their  fulfilment,  instead  of  denouncing  their 
folly,  pointing  out  to  the  people  the  perversity  of  their  ways, 
and  showing  them  that  such  sinful  conduct  must  inevitably  be 
followed  by  punishment  and  ruin.  The  plastering  is  therefore 
a  figurative  description  of  deceitful  flattery  or  hypocrisy,  i.e. 
the  covering  up  of  inward  corruption  by  means  of  outward 
appearance  (as  in  Matt,  xxiii.  27  and  Acts  xxiii.  3).  This 
figure  leads  the  prophet  to  describe  the  judgment  which  they 
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are  bringing  upon  the  nation  and  themselves,  as  a  tempest 
accompanied  with  hail  and  pouring  rain,  which  throws  down 
the  wall  that  has  been  erected  and  plastered  over;  and  in 
connection  with  this  figure  he  opens  out  this  double  thought : 
(1)  the  conduct  of  the  people,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  false 
prophets,  cannot  last  (vers.  11  and  12)  ;  and  (2)  when  this 
work  of  theirs  is  overthrown,  the  false  prophets  themselves  will 
also  meet  with  the  fate  they  deserve  (vers.  13-16).  The  threat 
of  judgment  commences  with  the  short,  energetic  ?B^,  let  it 
(the  wall)  fall,  or  it  shall  fall,  with  Vav  to  indicate  the  train  of 
thought  (Ewald,  §  347a).  The  subject  is  iwj,  to  which  ^ 
suggests  a  resemblance  in  sound.  In  ver.  12  this  is  predicted 
as  the  fate  awaiting  the  plastered  wall.  In  the  description  of 
the  bursting  storm  the  account  passes  with  njriKI  (and  ye)  into 
a  direct  address ;  in  other  words,  the  description  assumes  the 
form  of  an  appeal  to  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  to  burst 
forth  with  all  their  violence  against  the  work  plastered  over  by 
the  prophets,  and  to  destroy  it.  ^W  D£>3,  pouring  rain ;  cf. 
ch.  xxxviii.  22.  ^aptf  ^DK  here  and  ch.  xxxviii.  22  are  hail- 
stones. The  word  B^liap K?  which  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  is  pro- 
bably ^23  (Job  xxviii.  18),  with  the  Arabic  article  i>N  ;  ice, 
then  crystal.  ni"Wp  nvi,  wind  of  storms,  a  hurricane  or  tempest. 
Vip^n  (ver.  11)  is  used  intransitively,  to  break  loose;  but  in 
ver.  13  it  is  transitive,  to  cause  to  break  loose.  The  active 
rendering  adopted  by  Kliefoth,  "  the  storm  will  rend,"  sc.  the 
plaster  of  the  wall,  is  inappropriate  in  ver.  11 ;  for  a  tempest 
does  not  rend  either  the  plaster  or  the  wall,  but  throws  the  wall 
clown.  The  translation  which  Kliefoth  gives  in  ver.  13,  "  I 
will  rend  by  tempest,"  is  at  variance  with  both  the  language 
and  the  sense.  Jehovah  will  cause  this  tempest  to  burst  forth 
in  His  wrath  and  destroy  the  wall,  and  lay  it  level  with  the 
ground.  The  suffix  in  HDinii  refers  (ad  sensum)  to  Jerusalem, 
not  to  Tg  (the  wall),  which  is  masculine,  and  has  no  ^/J  (midst). 
The  words  pass  from  the  figure  to  the  reality  here ;  for  the 
plastered  wall  is  a  symbol  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of  the 
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theocracy,  which  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  bury  the  lying 
prophets  in  its  ruins.  WJ31  (ver.  15)  contains  a  play  upon  the 
word  n?D?  in  ver.  13.  By  a  new  turn  given  to  r6s,  Ezekiel 
repeats  the  thought  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  to  destroy  the 
wall  and  its  plasterers ;  and  through  this  repetition  he  rounds 
off  the  threat  with  the  express  declaration,  that  the  false 
prophets  who  are  ever  preaching  peace  are  the  plasterers  to 
whom  he  refers. 

Vers.  17-23.  Against  the  False  Prophetesses.  —  As 
the  Lord  had  not  endowed  men  only  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy, 
but  sometimes  women  also,  e.g.  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah  ; 
so  women  also  rose  up  along  with  the  false  prophets,  and  pro- 
phesied out  of  their  own  hearts  without  being  impelled  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Vers.  17-19.  Their  conduct.— Ver.  17.  And 
thou,  son  of  man,  direct  thy  face  towards  the  daughters  of  thy 
people,  who  prophesy  out  of  their  heart  and  prophesy  against 
them,  Ver.  18.  And  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Woe  to 
those  who  sew  coverings  together  over  all  the  joints  of  my  hands, 
and  make  caps  for  the  head  of  every  size,  to  catch  souls  !  Ye 
catch  the  soids  of  my  people,  and  keep  your  souls  alive.  Ver.  19. 
And  ye  profane  me  with  my  people  for  hand  fids  of  barley  and 
for  pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  souls  which  should  not  die,  and  to 
keep  alive  which  should  not  live,  by  your  lying  to  my  people  who 
hearken  to  lying. — Like  the  prophets  in  ver.  2,  the  prophetesses 
are  here  described  as  prophesying  out  of  their  own  heart 
(ver.  17)  ;  and  in  vers.  18  and  19  their  offences  are  more 
particularly  described.  The  meaning  of  these  verses  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  view  to  be  taken  of  ^,  which  the 
majority  of  expositors,  following  the  lead  of  the  LXX.,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate,  have  regarded  as  identical  with  DJT  or 
*1J,  and  understood  as  referring  to  the  hands  of  the  women  or 
prophetesses.  But  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  *T  is  an  unusual  form  for  D^\  which  even  Ewald  takes 
it  to  be   (Lehrbuch,  §  177a).     Still  less  can  it  stand  for  the 
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singular  *P.  And  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  altering 
the  text,  as  the  expression  D^nynt  in  ver.  20  (I  will  tear  the 
rriDD3  from  your  arms)  does  not  require  the  assumption  that 
the  prophetesses  had  hidden  their  arms  in  niDD3;  and  such 
a  supposition  is  by  no  means  obviously  in  harmony  with  the 
facts.  The  word  flinpa,  from  np3?  with  n  fern,  treated  as  a 
radical  letter  (cf.  Ewald,  §  18Ge),  means  a  covering  or  conceal- 
ment =rrpiD3.  The  meaning  "cushion"  or  "pillow"  (LXX. 
Trpoo-Kefyakaia.)  Vulg.  pulvilli)  is  merely  an  inference  drawn 
from  this  passage,  and  is  decidedly  erroneous ;  for  the  word  ">2H 
(to  sew  together)  is  inapplicable  to  cushions,  as  well  as  the 
phrase  *T  v*Jfcrta  ?y,  inasmuch  as  cushions  are  not  placed 
upon  the  joints  of  the  hands,  and  still  less  are  they  sewed 
together  upon  them.  The  latter  is  also  a  decisive  reason  for 
rejecting  the  explanation  given  by  Havernick,  namely,  that  the 
Ifsdthoth  were  carpets,  which  were  used  as  couches,  and  upon 
which  these  voluptuous  women  are  represented  as  reclining. 
For  cushions  or  couches  are  not  placed  upon,  but  under,  the 
arm-joints  (or  elbows)  and  the  shoulders,  which  Havernick 
understands  by  *V  v^SfK.  This  also  overthrows  another  expla- 
nation given  of  the  words,  namely,  that  they  refer  to  carpets, 
which  the  prophetesses  had  sewed  together  for  all  their  arm- 
joints,  so  as  to  form  comfortable  beds  upon  splendid  carpets, 
that  they  may  indulge  in  licentiousness  thereon.  The  explana- 
tion given  by  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  adopted  by  Hitzig,  namely, 
that  the  k'sdtlwth  were  amulets  or  straps,  which  they  wound 
round  their  arm-joints  when  they  received  or  delivered  their 
oracles,  is  equally  untenable.  For,  as  Kliefoth  has  observed, 
"  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  text  about  adultery, 
or  amulets,  or  straps  used  in  prayer."  And  again,  when  we 
proceed  to  the  next  clause,  the  traditional  rendering  of  rrinspp? 
as  signifying  either  pillows  (virav^evia,  Symm. ;  cervicalia, 
Vulg.)  or  broad  cloaks  =  rrinstpp  (Hitzig,  Havernick,  etc.),  is 
neither  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  language,  nor  in  har- 
mony with  t^fcO  ?y.     Mispdchothy  from  sdphach,  to  join,  cannot 
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have  any  other  meaning  in  the  present  context  than  a  cap 
fitting  close  to  the  head  ;  and  pV  must  denote  the  pattern  which 
was  followed,  as  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  Esth.  ix.  26  :  they  make  the  caps 
after  (answering  to)  the  head  of  every  stature.  The  words  of 
both  clauses  are  figurative,  and  have  been  correctly  explained 
by  Kliefoth  as  follows  :  "  A  double  charge  is  brought  against 
the  prophetesses.  In  the  first  place,  they  sew  coverings  to- 
gether to  wrap  round  all  the  joints  of  the  hand  of  God,  so  that 
He  cannot  touch  them ;  i.e.  they  cover  up  and  conceal  the  word 
of  God  by  their  prophesying,  more  especially  its  rebuking  and 
threatening  force,  so  that  the  threatening  and  judicial  arm  of 
God,  which  ought  above  all  to  become  both  manifest  and  effec- 
tive through  His  prophetic  word,  does  not  become  either  one  or 
the  other.  In  the  second  place,  they  make  coverings  upon  the 
heads  of  men,  and  construct  them  in  such  a  form  that  they 
exactly  fit  the  stature  or  size  of  every  individual,  so  that  the 
men  neither  hear  nor  see ;  i.e.,  by  means  of  their  flattering  lies, 
which  adapt  themselves  to  the  subjective  inclinations  of  their 
hearers  at  the  time,  they  cover  up  the  senses  of  the  men,  so 
that  they  retain  neither  ear  nor  eye  for  the  truth."  They  do 
both  of  these  to  catch  souls.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  act  is  represented  as  having  been  intended  by  them  ;  and 
this  intention  is  then  still  further  defined  as  being  to  catch  the 
souls  of  the  people  of  God ;  i.e.  to  allure  them  to  destruction, 
and  take  care  of  their  own  souls.     The  clause  nmivn  rritPfian 

t  :  ••       ;  i  :  - 

is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  question,  "  Will  ye  catch  the  souls  ?  " 
implying  a  doubt  whether  they  really  thought  that  they  could 
carry  on  such  conduct  as  theirs  with  perfect  impunity  (Haver- 
nick).  It  contains  a  simple  statement  of  what  really  took 
place  in  their  catching  of  souls,  namely,  "  they  catch  the  souls 
of  the  people  of  God,  and  preserve  their  own  souls  ;"  i.e.  they 
rob  the  people  of  God  of  their  lives,  and  take  care  of  their 
own  (Kliefoth).  Wp  is  used  instead  of  the  genitive  (stat. 
constr.)  to  show  that  the  accent  resjs  upon  Vpy.  And  in  the 
same  way  we  have  njD7  instead  of  the  suffix.    The  construction 
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is  the  same  as  in  1  Sam  xiv.  16.  Ver.  19  shows  how  great  their 
sin  had  been.  They  profane  God  among  His  people  ;  namely, 
by  delivering  the  suggestions  of  their  own  heart  to  the  people 
as  divine  revelations,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  daily 
bread  thereby  (cf.  Mic.  iii.  5) ;  by  hurling  into  destruction, 
through  their  lies,  those  who  are  only  too  glad  to  listen  to 
lying ;  by  slaying  the  souls  of  the  people  which  ought  to  live, 
and  by  preserving  those  which  ought  not  to  live,  i.e.  their  own 
souls  (Deut.  xviii.  20).  The  punishment  for  this  will  not  fail 
to  come. 

Vers.  20-23.  Punishment  of  the  false  prophetesses. — Ver.  20. 
Therefore  thus  salth  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  deal  with 
your  coverings  with  which  ye  catch,  1  will  let  the  souls  fly  ;  and 
I  loill  tear  them  away  from  your  arms,  and  set  the  souls  free, 
which  ye  catch,  the  souls  to  fly.  Ver.  21.  And  I  will  tear  your 
caps  in  pieces,  and  deliver  my  people  out  of  your  hand,  and  they 
shall  no  more  become  a  prey  in  your  hand;  and  ye  shall  learn 
that  I  am  Jehovah.  Ver.  22.  Because  ye  grieve  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  with  lying,  when  I  have  not  pained  him ;  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  wicked,,  so  that  he  does  not  turn  from  his  evil 
way,  to  preserve  his  life.  Ver.  23.  Therefore  ye  shall  no  more 
see  vanity,  and  no  longer  practise  soothsaying  :  and  I  will  deliver 
my  people  out  of  your  hand ;  and  ye  shall  learn  that  I  am 
Jehovah. — The  threat  of  judgment  is  closely  connected  with 
the  reproof  of  their  sins.  Vers.  20  and  21  correspond  to  the 
reproof  in  ver.  18,  and  vers.  22  and  23  to  that  in  ver.  19. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Lord  will  tear  in  pieces  the  coverings 
and  caps,  i.e.  the  tissue  of  lies  woven  by  the  false  prophetesses, 
and  rescue  the  people  from  their  snares  (vers.  20  and  21)  ;  and, 
secondly,  He  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious  conduct 
of  the  persons  addressed  (vers.  22  and  23).  The  words  from 
nzm  ngte  to  rrirnb?  (ver.  20a),  when  taken  as  one  clause,  as 
they  generally  are,  offer  insuperable  difficulties,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  satisfactory  meaning  from  D£>,  and 
rrirnbp  will  not  fit  in.     Whether  we  understand   by  k'sdthdtfr 
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coverings  or  cushions,  the  connection  of  Df>  with  "l§^|  (jvJiere  ye 
catch  the  souls),  which  the  majority  of  commentators  prefer,  is 
untenable;  for  coverings  and  cushions  were  not  the  places 
where  the  souls  were  caught,  but  could  only  be  the  means 
employed  for  catching  them.  Instead  of  Dt?  we  should  expect 
cn  or  DH3 ;  and  Hitzig  proposes  to  amend  it  in  this  way.  Still 
less  admissible  is  the  proposal  to  take  UV  as  referring  to  Jeru- 
salem ("  wherewith  ye  catch  souls  there ")  ;  as  EP  would  not 
only  contain  a  perfectly  superfluous  definition  of  locality,  hut 
would  introduce  a  limitation  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
context.  It  is  not  affirmed  either  of  the  prophets  or  of  the 
prophetesses  that  they  lived  and  prophesied  in  Jerusalem 
alone.  In  vers.  2  and  17  reference  is  made  in  the  most  gene- 
ral terms  to  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  daughters  of  thy 
people;  and  in  ver.  16  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  false  prophets 
prophesied  peace  to  Jerusalem  when  there  was  no  peace  at  all. 
Consequently  we  must  regard  the  attempt  to  find  in  Dt;;  an 
allusion  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  ver.  16)  as  a  mere  loophole,  which 
betrays  an  utter  inability  to  get  any  satisfactory  sense  from  the 
word.  Moreover,  if  we  construe  the  words  in  this  manner, 
rrirnbp  is  also  incomprehensible.  Commentators  have  for  the 
most  part  admitted  that  rna  is  used  here  in  the  Aramaean 
sense  of  volare,  to  fly.  In  the  second  half  of  the  verse  there  is 
no  doubt  about  its  having  this  meaning.  For  rw  is  used  in 
Deut.  xxii.  7  for  liberating  a  bird,  or  letting  it  fly ;  and  the 
combination  rrirnb?  'BtfrfM  JW  is  supported  by  the  expression 
^'DHp  rw  in  Ex.  xxi.  26,  while  the  comparison  of  souls  to 
birds  is  sustained  by  Ps.  xi.  1  and  cxxiv.  7.  Hence  the  true 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  rrirnb?  .  .  .  ruB*B|rrnK  tfinpp  is, 
I  send  away  (set  free)  the  souls,  which  ye  have  caught,  as 
flying  ones,  i.e.  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to  fly  away  at  liberty. 
And  in  the  first  half  also  we  must  not  adopt  a  different  render- 
ing for  rrtrnbpj  since  rtBfMfrrilC  is  also  connected  with  it  there. 
But  if  the  words  in  question  are  combined  into  one  clause  in 
the  first  hemistich,  they  will  give  us  a  sense  which  is  obviously 
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wrong,  viz.  "  wherewith  ye  catch  the  souls  to  let  them  fly." 
As  the  impossibility  of  adopting  this  rendering  has  been  clearly 
seen,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  cloak  over  the  .difficulty  by 
means  of  paraphrases.  Ewald,  for  example,  renders  nirnb?  in 
both  cases  "  as  if  they  were  birds  of  passage ; "  but  in  the  first 
instance  he  applies  it  to  birds  of  passage,  for  which  nets  are 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
birds  of  passage  which  are  set  at  liberty.  Thus,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  understands  the  first  rrirnb^  as  signifying  the  catching 
of  birds  ;  and  the  second,  letting  them  fly  :  an  explanation  which 
refutes  itself,  as  pdrach,  to  fly,  cannot  mean  "  to  catch "  as 
well.  The  rendering  adopted  by  Kimchi,  Rosenmliller,  and 
others,  who  translate  rrirnb?  ut  advolent  ad  vos  in  the  first 
hemistich,  and  ut  avolent  in  the  second,  is  no  better.  And  the 
difficulty  is  not  removed  by  resorting  to  the  dialects,  as  Haver- 
nick,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  upon  rrirnb  the  meaning  dis- 
soluteness or  licentiousness,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  Hebrew  language  itself.  If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  meaning  from  the  existing  text,  it  can- 
not be  correct ;  and  no  other  course  is  open  to  us  than  to  alter 
the  unsuitable  tif  into  U&9  and  divide  the  words  from  nans  n^'x 
to  nirrbp  into  two  clauses,  as  we  have  done  in  our  translation 
above.  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  anything  to  the  re- 
lative TflM£,  as  TO  is  construed  with  a  double  accusative  (e.g. 
Mic.  vii.  2,  Cnn  TO,  to  catch  with  a  net),  and  the  object  to 
DiTto^  viz.  the  souls,  can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  next 
clause.  B^,  as  a  participle,  can  either  be  connected  with 
'??*?)  "  behold,  I  make,"  or  taken  as  introducing  an  explanatory 
clause :  "  making  the  souls  into  flying  ones,"  i.e.  so  that  they 
are  able  to  fly  (/  DIP,  Gen.  xii.  2,  etc.)*  The  two  clauses  of 
the  first  hemistich  would  then  exactly  correspond  to  the  two 
clauses  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse.      BJ"IN  W")p1  is  explana- 
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tory  of  'HDD  7X  ^n,  I  will  tear  off  the  coverings  from  their 
arms.  These  words  do  not  require  the  assumption  that  the 
prophetesses  wore  the  mr)Di>  on  their  arms,  but  may  be  fully 
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explained  from  the  supposition   that  the   persons  in   question 
prepared  them  with  their  own  hands,     'ttl  *W??^  corresponds 
to  'ttl  niBtarrw  ny ;  and  Hirnhb  is  governed  by  WiW.     The 
insertion  of  D-craanviK  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  copious 
nature  of  Ezekiel's  style ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  merely  a 
repetition  of  niC'aarnn&S,  which  is  separated  from  rrirnb?  by  the 
relative  clause  'SB  B^N  T~^.>    hut   as  the   unusual  plural   form 
D*6?B3  shows,  is  intended  as  a  practical  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  the  souls,  while  compared  to  birds,   are  regarded  as  living 
beings,  which  is  the  meaning  borne  by  K'S3  in  other  passages. 
The  omission  of  the  article  after  HN  may  be  explained,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  souls  had  been  more  precisely  defined 
just  before;  just  as,  for  example,  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  2  Sam. 
xviii.  18,  where  the  more  precise  definition  follows  immediately 
afterwards  (cf.  Ewald,   §  277a,  p.  683). — The  same  thing  is 
said  in  ver.  21,  with  regard  to  the  caps,   as  has  already  been 
said  of  the  coverings  in  ver.  20.     God  will  tear  these  in  pieces 
also,  to  deliver  His  people  from  the  power  of  the  lying  pro- 
phetesses.    In  what  way  God  will  do  this  is  explained  in  vers. 
22  and  23,  namely,  not  only  by  putting  their  lying  prophecies 
to  shame  through  His  judgments,  but  by  putting  an  end  to 
soothsaying  altogether,  and  exterminating  the  false  prophetesses 
by  making  them  an  object  of  ridicule  and  shame.     The  reason 
for  this  threat  is  given  in  ver.  22,  where  a  further  description 
is  given  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  these  persons ;  and  here 
the  disijracefulness  of  their  conduct  is  exhibited  in  literal  terms 
and  without  any  figure.     They  do  harm  to  the  righteous  and 
good,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked.     fiiaon,  Hiplril 
of  nfeS3j  in  Syriac,  to  use  harshly  or   depress ;  so   here  in   the 
Hiphil,  connected  with   3/,   to  afflict  the  heart.     IjJ?  is  used 
adverbially :  with  lying,  or  in  a  lying  manner  ;    namely,    by 
predicting  misfortune  and  divine  punishments,  with  which  they 
threatened  the  godly,  who  would  not  acquiesce  in  their  conduct ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  predicted  prosperity  and  peace 
to  the  ungodly,  who  were  willing  to  be  ensnared  by  them,  and 
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thus  strengthened  them  in  their  evil  ways.  For  this  God  would 
put  them  to  shame  through  His  judgments,  which  would  make 
their  deceptions  manifest,  and  their  soothsaying  loathsome. 

CHAP.  XIV.   ATTITUDE  OF  GOD  TOWARDS  THE  WORSHIPPERS 
OF  IDOLS,  AND  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  JUDGMENTS. 

This  chapter  contains  two  words  of  God,  which  have  obvi- 
ously an  internal  connection  with  each  other.  The  first  (vers. 
1-11)  announces  to  the  elders,  who  have  come  to  the  prophet 
to  inquire  of  God,  that  the  Lord  will  not  allow  idolaters  to 
inquire  of  Him,  but  will  answer  all  who  do  not  turn  from 
idolatry  with  severe  judgments,  and  will  even  destroy  the  pro- 
phets who  venture  to  give  an  answer  to  such  inquirers.  The 
second  (vers.  12-23)  denounces  the  false  hope  that  God  will 
avert  the  judgment  and  spare  Jerusalem  because  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  godly  men  therein. 

Vers.  1-11.  The  Lord  gives  no  Answer  to  the  Idola- 
ters.— Yer.  1  narrates  the  occasion  for  this  and  the  following 
words  of  God :  There  came  to  me  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  sat  down  before  me.  These  men  were  not  deputies  from 
the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  as  Grotius  and  others  suppose,  but 
elders  of  the  exiles  among  whom  Ezekiel  had  been  labouring. 
They  came  to  visit  the  prophet  (ver.  3),  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  obtaining,  through  him,  a  word  of  God  concerning 
the  future  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
But  Havernick  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  we  may  infer,  from 
either  the  first  or  second  word  of  God  in  this  chapter,  that  they 
had  addressed  to  the  prophet  a  distinct  inquiry  of  this  nature, 
to  which  the  answer  is  given  in  vers.  12-23.  For  although 
their  coming  to  the  prophet  showed  that  his  prophecies  had 
made  an  impression  upon  them,  it  is  not  stated  in  ver.  1  that 
they  had  come  to  inquire  of  God,  like  the  elders  in  ch.  xx.  1, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  definite  questions  in  the  words  of 
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God  themselves.  The  first  (vers.  2-11)  simply  assumes  that 
they  have  come  with  the  intention  of  asking,  and  discloses  the 
state  of  heart  which  keeps  them  from  coming  to  inquire  ;  and 
the  second  (vers.  12-23)  points  out  the  worthlessness  of  their 
false  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  certain  godly  men. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  3. 
Son  of  man,  these  men  have  let  their  idols  rise  up  in  their  heart, 
and  have  set  the  stumbling-block  to  guilt  before  their  face :  shall  1 
allow  myself  to  be  inquired  of  by  them  ?  Ver.  4.  llterefore 
speak  to  them,  and  say  to  them,  TJius  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Every  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  who  lifteth  up  his  idols  in  his 
heart,  and  setteth  the  stumbling-block  to  his  sin  before  his  face,  and 
cometh  to  the  prophet,  to  him  do  I,  Jehovah,  show  myself  answering 
according  thereto,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols ;  Ver.  5. 
To  grasp  the  house  of  Israel  by  their  heart,  because  they  have  turned 
away  from  me,  all  of  them  through  their  idols. — We  have  not  to 
picture  these  elders  to  ourselves  as  given  up  to  gross  idolatry. 
3?  '#  *tyj)  means,  to  allow  anything  to  come  into  the  mind,  to 
permit  it  to  rise  up  in  the  heart,  to  be  mentally  busy  therewith. 
"To  set  before  one's  face"  is  also  to  be  understood,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  as  relating  to  a  thing  which  a  man  will  not  put 
out  of  his  mind.  0:iy  7i£OD,  stumbling-block  to  sin  and  guilt 
(cf.  ch.  vii.  19),  i.e.  the  idols.  Thus  the  two  phrases  simply 
denote  the  leaning  of  the  heart  and  spirit  towards  false  gods. 
God  does  not  suffer  those  whose  heart  is  attached  to  idols  to 
seek  and  find  Him.  The  interrogative  clause  'til  PTJxn  con- 
tains a  strong  negation.  The  emphasis  lies  in  the  infinitive 
absolute  CH'JK  placed  before  the  verb,  in  which  the  n  is  softened 
into  K,  to  avoid  writing  n  twice.  BhTTJj  to  allow  oneself  to  be 
sought,  involves  the  finding  of  God ;  hence  in  Isa.  lxv.  1  we 
have  Cnn3  as  parallel  to  K?&?.  In  vers.  4,  5,  there  follows  a 
positive  declaration  of  the  attitude  of  God  towards  those  who 
are  devoted  to  idolatry  in  their  heart.  Every  such  Israelite 
will  be  answered  by  God  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
multitude  of  his  idols.     The  Niphal  TO.3  bas  not  the  significa- 
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tion  of  the  Kal,  and  does  not  mean  u  to  be  answerable,"  as 
Ewald  supposes,  or  to  converse ;  but  is  generally  used  in  a 
passive  sense,  u  to  be  answered,"  i.e.  to  find  or  obtain  a  hearing 
(Job  xi.  2,  xix.  7).  It  is  employed  here  in  a  reflective  sense, 
to  hold  or  show  oneself  answering,  rn,  according  to  the 
Chetib  H3,  for  which  the  Keri  suggests  the  softer  gloss  to, 
refers  to  /J  2h2  which  follows;  the  nominative  being  antici- 
pated, according  to  an  idiom  very  common  in  Aramaean,  by  a 
previous  pronoun.  It  is  written  here  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
to  bring  the  following  object  into  more  striking  prominence. 
2  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  secundum,  according  to,  not 
because,  since  this  meaning  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  2  in 
ver.  7,  where  it  occurs  in  the  same  connection  (*3).  The 
manner  in  which  God  will  show  Himself  answering  the 
idolatry  according  to  their  idols,  is  reserved  till  ver.  8.  Here, 
in  ver.  5,  the  design  of  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  God  is 
given :  viz.  to  grasp  Israel  by  the  heart;  i.e.  not  merely  to  touch 
and  to  improve  them,  but  to  bring  down  their  heart  by  judg- 
ments (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  41),  and  thus  move  them  to  give  up 
idolatry  and  return  to  the  living  God.  vtfj,  as  in  Isa.  i.  4,  to 
recede,  to  draw  away  from  God.  D?3  is  an  emphatic  repetition 
of  the  subject  belonging  to  Flfj. 

Vers.  6-8.  In  these  verses  the  divine  threat,  and  the  summons 
to  repent,  are  repeated,  expanded,  and  uttered  in  the  clearest 
words. — Ver.  6.  Therefore  say  to  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Repent,  and  turn  away  from  your  idols  ;  and 
turn  away  your  face  from  all  your  abominations.  Ver.  7.  For 
every  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  of  the  foreigners  who  sojourn 
in  Israel,  if  he  estrange  himself  from  me,  and  let  his  idols  rise  up 
in  his  heart,  and  set  the  stumbling-block  to  his  sin  before  his  face, 
and  come  to  the  prophet  to  seek  me  for  himself ;  I  will  show  my- 
self to  him,  answering  in  my  own  way.  Ver.  8.  1  will  direct 
my  face  against  that  man,  and  will  destroy  him,  for  a  sign  and 
for  proverbs,  and  will  cut  him  off  out  of  my  people  ;  and  ye  shall 
learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. — I5J  in  ver.  6  is  co-ordinate  with  the 
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]??  in  ver.  4,  so  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned,  but  it  is  directly 
attached  to  ver.  5b :  because  they  have  estranged  themselves 
from  God,  therefore  God  requires  them  to  repent  and  turn. 
For  God  will  answer  with  severe  judgments  every  one  who 
would  seek  God  with  idols  in  his  heart,  whether  he  be  an 
Israelite,  or  a  foreigner  living  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  12VJ;, 
turn,  be  converted,  is  rendered  still  more  emphatic  by  the 
addition  of  ED^B  .  .  .  OHPTj.  This  double  call  to  repentance 
corresponds  to  the  double  reproof  of  their  idolatry  in  ver.  3, 
viz.  &\V.  to  J?  hv  'bl  rhvr\ ;  and  D^:B  X2Wr\.  to  their  setting  the 

/  . .        —  tv;v   '  v  ••  S  *    t  /  o 

idols  Dn'jB  n^«  *3NW  is  not  used  intransitively,  as  it  apparently 
is  in  ch.  xviii.  30,  but  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
object  D3*3B ,  which  follows  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  and  it  is 
simply  repeated  before  WOB  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and 
emphasis.  The  reason  for  the  summons  to  repent  and  give  up 
idolatry  is  explained  in  ver.  7,  in  the  threat  that  God  will 
destroy  every  Israelite,  and  every  foreigner  in  Israel,  who 
draws  away  from  God  and  attaches  himself  to  idols.  The 
phraseology  of  ver.  la  is  adopted  almost  verbatim  from  Lev. 
xvii.  8,  10,  13.  On  the  obligation  of  foreigners  to  avoid 
idolatry  and  all  moral  abominations,  vid.  Lev.  xx.  2,  xviii.  2Q, 
xvii.  10 ;  Ex.  xii.  19,  etc.  The  )  before  W  and  ?T  does  not 
stand  for  the  Vav  relat.,  but  simply  supposes  a  case :  u  should 
he  separate  himself  from  my  followers,  and  let  his  idols  rise  up, 
etc."  *3  S/Hlhn?  does  not  mean,  "  to  seek  counsel  of  him  (the 
prophet)  from  me,"  for  if?  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
prophet,  although  BHTO  with  ?  does  sometimes  mean  to  seek  any 
one,  and  ?  may  therefore  indicate  the  person  to  whom  one  goes 
to  make  inquiry  (cf.  2  Chron.  xv.  13,  xvii.  4,  xxxi.  21),  be- 
cause it  is  Jehovah  who  is  sought  in  this  case;  and  Ilaverniek's 
remark,  that  "  Kn^  with  p  merely  indicates  the  external  object 
sought  by  a  man,  and  therefore  in  this  instance  the  medium  or 
organ  through  whom  God  speaks,"  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by 
the  passages  just  cited.  )b  is  reflective,  or  to  be  taken  as  a  dat. 
commodij   denoting  the  inquirer  or  seeker.      The   person   ap- 
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proaclied  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  or  seeking,  i.e.  God,  is 
indicated  by  the  preposition  3,  as  in  1  Chron.  x.  14  (nin^n  C^rn); 
and  also  frequently,  in  the  case  of  idols,  when  either  an  oracle 
or  help  is  sought  from  them  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7;  2  Kings  i. 
2  sqq.).  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  V  and  ^  can  be  made  to 
correspond  to  the  same  words  in  the  apodosis :  Whosoever  seeks 
counsel  of  God,  to  him  will  God  show  Himself  answering  ^  in 
Him,  i.e.  in  accordance  with  His  nature,  in  His  own  way, — 
namely,  in  the  manner  described  in  ver.  8.  The  threat  is  com- 
posed of  passages  in  the  law :  '131  'OB  ^iru  and  'til  W]3n,  after 
Lev.  xx.  3,  5,  6 ;  and  'til  ^rrritoBfa,  though  somewhat  freely, 
after  Deut.  xxviii.  37  ('til  b#d>  mgb  wr\).  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  VtfDB?n  is  to  be  derived  from  DBB>?  and  stands  for 
VriBi^n  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  later  writings  of  re- 
solving  the  Dagesh  forte  into  a  long  vowel.  The  allusion  to 
Deut.  xxviii.  37,  compared  with  rrixp  HVl  in  ver.  46  of  the  same 
chapter,  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  assumption  that  TilD^n  is 
to  be  derived  from  D^,  and  pointed  accordingly ;  although  the 
LXX.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.  have  all  renderings  of  D*1^  (cf. 
Ps.  xliv.  16).  Moreover,  D*b>  in  the  perfect  never  takes  the 
Hiphil  form;  and  in  ch.  xx.  26  we  have  DBBW  in  a  similar 
connection.  The  expression  is  a  pregnant  one :  I  make  him 
desolate,  so  that  he  becomes  a  sign  and  proverbs. 

Vers.  9-11.  No  prophet  is  to  give  any  other  answer. — Ver.  9. 
But  if  a  prophet  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  give  a  word, 
I  have  persuaded  this  prophet,  and  will  stretch  out  my  hand 
against  him,  and  cut  him  off  out  of  my  people  Israel.  Ver.  10. 
They  shall  bear  their  guilt :  as  the  guilt  of  the  inquirer,  so  shall 
the  guilt  of  the  prophet  be  ;  Ver.  11.  In  order  that  the  house  of 
Israel  may  no  more  stray  from  me,  and  may  no  more  defile  itself 
with  all  its  transgressions  ;  but  they  may  be  my  people,  and  I 
their  God,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, — The  prophet  who 
allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  is  not  a  prophet  tepp  (ch. 
xiii.  2),  but  one  who  really  thinks  that  he  has  a  word  of  God. 
nriQ,  to  persuade,  to  entice  by  friendly  words  (in  a  good  sense, 
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Hos.  ii.  16) ;  but  generally  sensu  ?naloy  to  lead  astray,  or  seduce 
to  that  which  is  unallowable  or  evil.  "  If  he  allow  himself  to 
be  persuaded:"  not  necessarily  "with  the  hope  of  payment 
from  the  hypocrites  who  consult  him "  (Michaelis).  This 
weakens  the  thought.  It  mifjht  sometimes  be  done  from  un- 
selfish  good-nature.  And  "  the  word "  itself  need  not  have 
been  a  divine  oracle  of  his  own  invention,  or  a  false  prophecy. 
The  allusion  is  simply  to  a  word  of  a  different  character  from 
that  contained  in  vers.  6—8,  which  either  demands  repentance 
or  denounces  judgment  upon  the  impenitent :  every  word, 
therefore,  which  could  by  any  possibility  confirm  the  sinner  in 
his  security. — By  nirv  *:x  (ver.  9)  the  apodosis  is  introduced  in 
an  emphatic  manner,  as  in  vers.  4  and  7 ;  but  Wft  cannot  be 
taken  in  a  future  sense  ("I  will  persuade").  It  must  be  a 
perfect ;  since  the  persuading  of  the  prophet  would  necessarily 
precede  his  allowing  himself  to  be  persuaded.  The  Fathers 
and  earlier  Lutheran  theologians  are  wrong  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  WjJB,  which  they  understand  in  a  permissive  sense, 
meaning  simply  that  God  allowed  it,  and  did  not  prevent  their 
being  seduced.  Still  more  wrong  are  Storr  and  Schmieder, 
the  former  of  whom  regards  it  as  simply  declaratory,  "I  will 
declare  him  to  have  gone  astiay  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah;" 
the  latter,  "  I  will  show  him  to  be  a  fool,  by  punishing  him  for 
his  disobedience."  The  words  are  rather  to  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  1  Kings  xxii.  20  sqq.,  where  the  persuading 
(pittdh)  is  done  by  a  lying  spirit,  which  inspires  the  prophets  of 
Ahab  to  predict  success  to  the  king,  in  order  that  he  may  fall. 
As  Jehovah  sent  the  spirit  in  that  case,  and  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  prophets,  so  is  the  persuasion  in  this  instance  also 
effected  by  God :  not  merely  divine  permission,  but  divine 
ordination  and  arrangement ;  though  this  does  not  destroy 
human  freedom,  but,  like  all  "persuading,"  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  not  allowing  himself  to  be  persuaded.  See  the 
discussion  of  this  question  in  the  commentary  on  1  Kings  xxii. 
20  sqq.     The  remark  of  Calvin   on  the  verse  before  us  is 
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correct:  "it  teaches  that  neither  impostures  nor  frauds  take 
place  apart  from  the  will  of  God  "  (nisi  Deo  volente).  But  this 
willing  on  the  part  of  God,  or  the  persuading  of  the  prophets 
to  the  utterance  of  self-willed  words,  which  have  not  been  in- 
spired by  God,  only  takes  place  in  persons  who  admit  evil  into 
themselves,  and  is  designed  to  tempt  them  and  lead  them  to 
decide  whether  they  will  endeavour  to  resist  and  conquer  the 
sinful  inclinations  of  their  hearts,  or  will  allow  them  to  shape 
themselves  into  outward  deeds,  in  which  case  they  will  become 
ripe  for  judgment.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  God  persuades  such 
a  prophet,  in  order  that  He  may  then  cut  him  off  out  of  His 
people.  But  this  punishment  will  not  fall  upon  the  prophet 
only.  It  will  reach  the  seeker  or  inquirer  also,  in  order  if 
possible  to  bring  Israel  back  from  its  wandering  astray,  and 
make  it  into  a  people  of  God  purified  from  sin  (vers.  10  and 
11).  It  was  to  this  end  that,  in  the  last  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  God  allowed  false  prophecy  to  prevail  so  mightily, — 
namely,  that  it  might  accelerate  the  process  of  distinguishing 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  and  then,  by  means  of 
the  judgment  which  destroyed  the  wicked,  purify  His  nation 
and  lead  it  on  to  the  great  end  of  its  calling. 

Vers.  12-23.  The  Kighteousness  of  the  Godly  will 
not  avert  the  Judgment. — The  threat  contained  in  the 
preceding  word  of  God,  that  if  the  idolaters  did  not  repent, 
God  would  not  answer  them  in  any  other  way  than  with  an 
exterminating  judgment,  left  the  possibility  still  open,  that  He 
would  avert  the  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  the 
sake  of  the  righteous  therein,  as  He  had  promised  the  patriarch 
Abraham  that  He  would  do  in  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(Gen.  xviii.  23  sqq.).  This  hope,  which  might  be  cherished 
by  the  people  and  by  the  elders  who  had  come  to  the  prophet, 
is  now  to  be  taken  from  the  people  by  the  word  of  God  which 
follows,  containing  as  it  does  the  announcement,  that  if  any 
land  should  sin  so  grievously  against  God  by  its  apostasy,  He 
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would  be  driven  to  inflict  upon  it  the  punishments  threatened 
by  Moses  against  apostate  Israel  (Lev.  xxvi.  22,  25,  26,  and 
elsewhere),  namely,  to  destroy  both  man  and  beast,  and  make 
the  land  a  desert ;  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  such  a  land 
to  have  certain  righteous  men,  such  as  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
living  therein.  For  although  these  righteous  men  wrould  be 
saved  themselves,  their  righteousness  could  not  possibly  secure 
salvation  for  the  sinners.  The  manner  in  which  this  thought 
is  carried  out  in  vers.  13-20  is,  that  four  exterminating  punish- 
ments are  successively  supposed  to  come  upon  the  land  and  lay 
it  waste ;  and  in  the  case  of  every  one,  the  words  are  repeated, 
that  even  righteous  men,  such  as  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  would 
only  save  their  own  souls,  and  not  one  of  the  sinners.  And 
thus,  according  to  vers.  21-23,  will  the  Lord  act  when  He 
sends  His  judgments  against  Jerusalem  ;  and  He  will  execute 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  necessity  and  righteousness  of 
His  acts  shall  be  made  manifest  therein. — This  word  of  God 
forms  a  supplementary  side-piece  to  Jer.  xv.  1-4,  where  the 
Lord  replies  to  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  that  even  the 
intercession  of  a  Moses  and  a  Samuel  on  behalf  of  the  people 
would  not  avert  the  judgments  which  wTere  suspended  over  them. 
Ver.  12,  And  the  ivord  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  13.  Son  of  man,  if  a  land  sin  against  me  to  act  treacher- 
ously, and  I  stretch  out  my  hand  against  it,  and  break  in  pieces 
for  it  the  support  of  bread,  and  send  famine  into  it,  and 
cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast :  Ver.  14.  And  there  should  be 
these  three  men  therein,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  they  would 
through  their  righteousness  deliver  their  soul,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  15.  If  I  bring  evil  beasts  into  the  laud,  so 
tliat  they  make  it  childless,  and  it  become  a  desert,  so  that  no  one 
passeth  through  it  because  of  the  beasts:  Ver.  16.  These  three 
men  therein,  as  1  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  would 
not  deliver  sons  and  daughters ;  they  only  would  be  delivered,  but 
the  land  would  become  a  desert.  Ver.  17.  Or  1  bring  the  sicord  into 
that  land,  and  say,  Let  the  sword  go  through  the  land;  and  1  cut  off 
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from  it  man  and  beast:  Ver.  18.   These  three  men  therein,  as  I 
live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  icould  not  deliver  sons 
and  daughters,  but  they  only  would  be  delivered,     Ver.  19.   Or 
I  send  pestilence  into  that  land,  and  pour  out  my  fury  upon  it  in 
blood,  to  cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast. :    Ver.  20.   Verily,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  would  deliver  neither  son  nor  daughter;  they 
icould  only  deliver  their  own  soul  through  their  righteousness. — 
K"^  in  ver.  13  is  intentionally  left  indefinite,  that  the  thought 
may  be  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  sin  is  very  plainly  defined  as  ?yn~?VD?.     PJJD,  literally, 
to  cover,  signifies  to  act  in  a  secret  or  treacherous  manner, 
especially  towards  Jehovah,  either  by  apostasy  from  Him,  in 
other  words,  by  idolatry,  or  by  withholding  what  is  due  to  Him 
(see  comm.  on  Lev.  v.  .15).     In  the   passage  before  us   it  is 
the  treachery  of  apostasy  from  Him  by  idolatry  that  is  intended. 
As  the  epithet  used  to  denote  the  sin  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxvi. 
40  and  Deut.  xxxii.  51,  so  the  four  punishments  mentioned  in 
the  following  verses,  as  well  as  in  ch.  v.  17,  are  also  taken  from 
Lev.  xxvi., — viz.  the  breaking  up  of  the  staff  of  bread,  from 
ver.  26 ;  the  evil  beasts,  from  ver.  22 ;    and  the  sword  and 
pestilence,  from  ver.  25.     The  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job,  are  named  as  examples  of  true  righteousness  of  life,  or 
n^iy  (vers.  14,  20) ;  i.e.,  according  to  Calvin's  correct  explana- 
tion, quicquid  pertinet  ad  regulam  sancte  et  juste  vivendi.     Noah 
is  so  described  in  Gen.  vi.  9  ;   and  Job,  in  the  Book  of  Job  i.  1, 
xii.  4,  etc. ;  and  Daniel,  in  like  manner,  is  mentioned  in  Dan. 
i.  8  sqq.,  vi.  11  sqq.,  as  faithfully  confessing  his  faith  in  his  life. 
The  fact  that  Daniel  is  named  before  Job  does  not  warrant  the 
conjecture  that  some  other  older  Daniel   is  meaut,  of  whom 
nothing  is  said  in  the  history,   and  whose  existence  is  merely 
postulated.     For  the  enumeration  is  not  intended  to  be  chrono- 
logical, but  is  arranged  according  to  the  subject-matter ;  the 
order  being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  deliverance  ex- 
perienced by  these  men  for  their  righteousness  in  the  midst  of 
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great  judgments.  Consequently,  as  Havernick  and  Kliefoth 
have  shown,  we  have  a  climax  here  :  Noah  saved  his  family 
along  with  himself;  Daniel  was  able  to  save  his  friends  (Dan. 
ii.  17,  18)  ;  but  Job,  with  his  righteousness,  was  not  even 
able  to  save  his  children. — The  second  judgment  (ver.  15)  is 
introduced  with  ^>,  which,  as  a  rule,  supposes  a  case  that  is  not 
expected  to  occur,  or  even  regarded  as  possible ;  here,  however, 
£  is  used  as  perfectly  synonymous  with  BK.  ^rozp  has  no 
Mappik,  because  the  tone  is  drawn  back  upon  the  penultima 
(see  comm.  on  Amos  i.  11).  In  ver.  19,  the  expression  "  to 
pour  out  my  wrath  in  blood  "  is  a  pregnant  one,  for  to  pour  out 
my  wrath  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  manifested  in  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  or  the  destruction  of  life,  for  the  life  is  in  the 
blood.  In  this  sense  pestilence  and  blood  wrere  also  associated 
in  ch.  v.  17. — If  we  look  closely  at  the  four  cases  enumerated, 
we  find  the  following  difference  in  the  statements  concerning 
the  deliverance  of  the  righteous :  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
is  simply  stated  that  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  would  save  their 
soul,  i.e.  their  life,  by  their  righteousness  ;  whereas,  in  the  three 
others,  it  is  declared  that  as  truly  as  the  Lord  liveth  they  would 
not  save  either  sons  or  daughters,  but  they  alone  would  be 
delivered.  The  difference  is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  climax  or 
progress  in  the  address  by  means  of  asseveration  and  anti- 
thesis, but  indicates  a  distinction  in  the  thought.  The  first 
case  is  only  intended  to  teach  that  in  the  approaching  judg- 
ment the  righteous  would  save  their  lives,  i.e.  that  God  would 
not  sweep  away  the  righteous  with  the  ungodly.  The  three 
cases  which  follow  are  intended,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exemplify 
the  truth  that  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  will  be  of  no 
avail  to  the  idolaters  and  apostates ;  since  even  such  patterns 
of  righteousness  as  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  would  only  save 
their  own  lives,  and  would  not  be  able  to  save  the  lives  of 
others  also.  This  tallies  with  the  omission  of  the  asseveration 
in  ver.  14.  The  first  declaration,  that  God  would  deliver  the 
righteous  in   the  coming   judgments,  needed  no  asseveration, 
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inasmuch  as  this  truth  was  not  called  in  question  ;  but  it  was 
required  in  the  case  of  the  declaration  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  would  bring  no  deliverance  to  the  sinful 
nation,  since  this  was  the  hope  which  the  ungodly  cherished, 
and  it  was  this  hope  which  was  to  be  taken  from  them.  The 
other  differences  which  we  find  in  the  description  given  of  the 
several  cases  are  merely  formal  in  their  nature,  and  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  sense ;  e.g.  the  use  of  nS>,  in  ver.  18,  instead 
of  the  particle  D^,  which  is  commonly  employed  in  oaths,  and 
which  we  find  in  vers.  16  and  20 ;  the  choice  of  the  singular  {2 
and  n?,  in  ver.  20,  in  the  place  of  the  plural  nto  D^a,  used  in 
vers.  16  and  18 ;  and  the  variation  in  the  expressions,  DB>33  vx:\ 
(ver.  14),  DBfea  ihr  (ver.  20),  and  iw  mib  nvr\  (vers.  16  and 
18),  which  Hitzig  proposes  to  remove  by  altering  the  first  two 
forms  into  the  third,  though  without  the  slightest  reason.  For 
although  the  Piel  occurs  in  Ex.  xii.  36  in  the  sense  of  taking 
away  or  spoiling,  and  is  not  met  with  anywhere  else  in  the 
sense  of  delivering,  it  may  just  as  well  be  used  in  this  sense,  as 
the  Hiphil  has  both  significations. 

Vers.  21—23.  The  rule  expounded  in  vers.  13-20  is  here 
applied  to  Jerusalem. — Ver.  21.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  How  much  more  when  1  send  my  four  evil  judgments, 
sword,  and  famine,  and  evil  beasts,  and  pestilence,  against  Jeru- 
salem, to  cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast?  Ver.  22.  And,  behold, 
there  remain  escaped  ones  in  her  who  will  be  brought  out,  sons 
and  daughters  ;  behold,  they  will  go  out  to  you,  that  ye  may  see 
their  walk  and  their  works  ;  and  console  yourselves  concerning  the 
evil  which  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem.  Ver.  23.  And  they 
will  console  you,  when  ye  see  their  walk  and  their  works  :  and 
ye  will  see  that  I  have  not  done  without  cause  all  that  I  have 
done  to  her,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  —  By  "'S  in 
ver.  21  the  application  of  the  general  rule  to  Jerusalem 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a  reason.  The  meaning,  however,  is 
not,  that  the  reason  why  Jehovah  was  obliged  to  act  in  this 
unsparing  manner  was  to  be  found  in  the  corrupt  condition  of 
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the  nation,  as  Havernick  supposes, — a  thought  quite  foreign  to 
the  context ;  but  %JS  indicates  that  the  judgments  upon  Jerusalem 
will  furnish  a  practical  proof  of  the  general  truth  expressed 
in  vers.  13-20,  and  so  confirm  it.  This  s3  is  no  more  an 
emphatic  yea  than  the  following  "  *]X  is  a  forcible  introduction 
to  the  antithesis  formed  by  the  coming  fact,  to  the  merely 
imaginary  cases  mentioned  above"  (Hitzig).  *)X  has  un- 
doubtedly the  force  of  a  climax,  but  not  of  an  asseveration, 
u  verily "  (Hav.) ;  a  meaning  which  this  particle  never  has. 
It  is  used  here,  as  in  Job  iv.  19,  in  the  sense  of  *3  *)X ;  and 
the  *3  which  follows  ^N  in  this  case  is  a  conditional  particle  of 
time,  "  when."  Consequently  ^  ought  properly  to  be  written 
twice  ;  but  it  is  only  used  once,  as  in  ch.  xv.  5;  Job  ix.  14,  etc. 
The  thought  is  this  :  how  much  more  will  this  be  the  case, 
namely,  that  even  a  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  will  not  deliver 
either  sons  or  daughters  when  I  send  my  judgments  upon 
Jerusalem.  The  perfect  Ww  is  used,  and  not  the  imperfect, 
as  in  ver.  13,  because  God  has  actually  resolved  upon  sending 
it,  and  does  not  merely  mention  it  as  a  possible  case.  The 
number  four  is  significant,  symbolizing  the  universality  of  the 
judgment,  or  the  thought  that  it  will  fall  on  all  sides,  or  upon 
the  whole  of  Jerusalem ;  whereby  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  represents  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  or  the  whole  of  Israel,  so  far  as  it  was  still  in  Canaan. 
At  the  same  time,  by  the  fact  that  the  Lord  allows  sons  and 
daughters  to  escape  death,  and  to  be  led  away  to  Babylon,  He 
forces  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  and  righteousness 
of  His  judgments  among  those  who  are  in  exile.  This  is  in 
general  terms  the  thought  contained  in  vers.  22  and  23,  to 
which  very  different  meanings  have  been  assigned  by  the  latest 
expositors.  Havernick,  for  example,  imagines  that,  in  addition 
to  the  four  ordinary  judgments  laid  down  in  the  law,  ver.  22 
announces  a  new  and  extraordinary  one ;  whereas  Hitzig  and 
Kliefoth  have  found  in  these  two  verses  the  consolatory  assur- 
ance, that  in  the  time  of  the  judgments  a  few  of  the  younger 
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generation  will  be  rescued  and  taken  to  those  already  in  exile 
in  Babylon,  there  to  excite  pity  as  well  as  to  express  it,  and  to 
give  a  visible  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  judgment  which 
has  fallen  upon  Israel.  They  differ  so  far  from  each  other, 
however,  that  Hitzig  regards  those  of  the  younger  generation 
who  are  saved  as  B^V,  who  have  saved  themselves  through 
their  innocence,  but  not  their  guilty  parents,  and  who  will 
excite  the  commiseration  of  those  already  in  exile  through 
their  blameless  conduct ;  wThilst  Kliefoth  imagines  that  those 
who  are  rescued  are  simply  less  criminal  than  the  rest,  and 
when  they  come  to  Babylon  will  be  pitied  by  those  who  have 
been  longer  in  exile,  and  will  pity  them  in  return. — Neither  of 
these  views  does  justice  to  the  words  themselves  or  to  the  con- 
text. The  meaning  of  ver.  22a  is  clear  enough ;  and  in  the 
main  there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion  concerning  it. 
When  man  and  beast  are  cut  off  out  of  Jerusalem  by  the  four 
judgments,  all  will  not  perish  ;  but  n^vQ,  i.e.  persons  who 
have  escaped  destruction,  will  be  left,  and  will  be  led  out  of 
the  city.  These  are  called  sons  and  daughters,  with  an  allusion 
to  vers.  16,  18,  and  20 ;  and  consequently  we  must  not  take 
these  words  as  referring  to  the  younger  generation  in  contrast 
to  the  older.  They  will  be  led  out  of  Jerusalem,  not  to  remain 
in  the  land,  but  to  come  to  a  you,"  i.e.  those  already  in  exile, 
that  is  to  say,  to  go  into  exile  to  Babylon.  This  does  not  imply 
either  a  modification  or  a  sharpening  of  the  punishment ; 
for  the  cutting  off  of  man  and  beast  from  a  town  may  be 
effected  not  only  by  slaying,  but  by  leading  away.  The  design 
of  God  in  leaving  some  to  escape,  and  carrying  them  to 
Babylon,  is  explained  in  the  clauses  which  follow  from  Ervx"]} 
onwards,  the  meaning  of  which  depends  partly  upon  the  more 
precise  definition  of  &3TJ  and  DHvvy,  and  partly  upon  the  ex- 
planation to  be  given  of  njnrr5>j;  D#»na  and  O^m  awui.  The 
ways  and  works  are  not  to  be  taken  without  reserve  as  good 
and  righteous  works,  as  Kliefoth  has  correctly  shown  in  his 
reply  to  Hitzig.     Still  less  can  ways  and  works  denote  their 
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experience  or  fate,  which  is  the  explanation  given  by  Kliefoth 
of  the  words,  when  expounding  the  meaning  and  connection  of 
vers.  21-23.  The  context  certainly  points  to  wicked  ways  and 
evil  works.  And  it  is  only  the  sight  of  such  works  that  could 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  E3n?  in  vain,  i.e.  without 
cause,  that  God  had  inflicted  such  severe  judgments  upon 
Jerusalem.  And  in  addition  to  this  effect,  which  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  23  as  produced  upon  those  who  were  already  in  exile, 
by  the  sight  of  the  conduct  of  the  HBvQ  that  came  to  Babylon, 
the  immediate  design  of  God  is  described  in  ver.  22b  as  Dnonsi 

o  v  :   ■  ■  : 

'i:i  ny-\n~?y.     The  verb  Dm  with  by  cannot  be  used  here  in  the 

T    T  T  "    • 

sense  of  to  repent  of  anything,  or  to  grieve  over  it  (Hitzig) ; 
still  less  can  it  mean  to  pity  any  one  (Kliefoth).  For  a  man 
cannot  repent  of,  or  be  sorry  for,  a  judgment  which  God  has 
inflicted  upon  him,  but  only  of  evil  which  he  himself  has  done ; 
and  Dn?  does  not  mean  to  pity  a  person,  either  when  construed 
in  the  Piel  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  or  in  the  Niphal 
c.  by,  rei.  B^pn?  is  Niphal,  and  signifies  here  to  console  one- 
self, as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  12  with  ?V,  concerning  anything,  as  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  etc.;  and  *Bru  (ver.  23),  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  to  comfort  any  one,  as  in  Gen. 
li.  21 ;  Job  ii.  11,  etc.  But  the  works  and  doings  of  those  who 
came  to  Babyh  n  could  only  produce  this  effect  upon  those  who 
were  already  there,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  judgments 
which  had  fallen  upon  Jerusalem.  A  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  divine  judgments  would  cause  them  to  comfort 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  evil  inflicted  by  God  ;  inasmuch 
as  they  would  see,  not  only  that  the  punishment  endured  was 
a  chastisement  well  deserved,  but  that  God  in  His  righteousness 
would  stay  the  punishment  when  it  had  fulfilled  His  purpose, 
and  restore  the  penitent  sinner  to  favour  once  more.  But 
the  consolation  which  those  who  were  in  exile  would  deriye 
from  a  sight  of  the  works  of  the  sons  and  daughters  who  had 
escaped  from  death    and    come  to  Babylon,  is  attributed  in 
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ver.  23  (03AN  *oni)  to  the  persons  themselves.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  stated  that  "  they  will  comfort  you ; "  not  by 
expressions  of  pity,  but  by  the  sight  of  their  conduct.  This  is 
directly  affirmed  in  the  words,  "  when  ye  shall  see  their  conduct 
and  their  works."  Consequently  ver.  23a  does  not  contain 
a  new  thought,  but  simply  the  thought  already  expressed  in 
ver.  22b,  which  is  repeated  in  a  new  form  to  make  it  the  more 
emphatic.  And  the  expression  n^y  *W?i?  "^"^3  AN,  in  ver.  22, 
serves  to  increase  the  force ;  whilst  AN,  in  the  sense  of  quoad, 
serves  to  place  the  thought  to  be  repeated  in  subordination  to 
the  whole  clause  (cf.  Ewald,  §  277a,  p.  683). 

CHAP.  XV.   JERUSALEM,  THE  USELESS  WOOD  OF  A  WILD  VINE. 

As  certainly  as  God  will  not  spare  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  few  righteous  men  therein,  so  certain 
is  it  that  Israel  has  no  superiority  over  other  nations,  which 
could  secure  Jerusalem  against  destruction.  As  the  previous 
word  of  God  overthrows  false  confidence  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  godly,  what  follows  in  this  chapter  is  directed  against 
the  fancy  that  Israel  cannot  be  rejected  and  punished  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  because  of  its  election  to  be  the 
people  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2. 
Son  of  man,  what  advantage  has  the  ivood  of  the  vine  over  every 
wood,  the  vine-branch,  which  was  among  the  trees  of  the  forest  ? 
Ver.  3.  Is  wood  taken  from  it  to  use  for  any  work  f  or  do  men 
take  a  peg  from  it  to  hang  all  kinds  of  vessels  upon  ?  Ver.  4. 
Behold,  it  is  given  to  the  fire  to  consume.  If  the  fire  has  con- 
sumed its  two  ends,  and  the  middle  of  it  is  scorched,  will  it  then 
be  fit  for  any  work  ?  Ver.  5.  Behold,  when  it  is  uninjured,  it  is 
not  used  for  any  work :  how  much  less  when  the  fire  has  con- 
sumed it  and  scorched  it  can  it  be  still  used  for  work  !  Ver.  6. 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  As  the  wood  of  the  vine 
among  the  wood  of  ilie  forest,  which  I  give  to  Hie  fire  to  consume, 
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so  do  I  give  up  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Ver.  7.  And  direct 
my  face  against  them.  They  have  gone  out  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fire  will  consume  them ;  that  ye  may  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah,  when 
1  set  my  face  against  them.  Ver.  8.  And  I  make  the  land  a  desert, 
because  they  committed  treachery,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
— Israel  is  like  the  wood  of  the  wild  vine,  which  is  put  into  the 
fire  to  burn,  because  it  is  good  for  nothing.  From  Deut. 
xxxii.  32,  33  onwards,  Israel  is  frequently  compared  to  a  vine 
or  a  vineyard  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  9  sqq. ;  Isa.  v. ;  Hos.  x.  1 ;  Jer.  ii. 
21),  and  always,  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  Ixxx.,  to  point  out 
its  degeneracy.  This  comparison  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
figure  employed,  in  vers.  2-5,  of  the  wood  of  the  wild  vine. 
This  wood  has  no  superiority  over  any  other  kind  of  wood.  It 
cannot  be  used,  like  other  timber,  for  any  useful  purposes ;  but 
is  only  fit  to  be  burned,  so  that  it  is  really  inferior  to  all  other 
wood  (vers.  2  and  3a).  And  if,  in  its  perfect  state,  it  cannot 
be  used  for  anything,  how  much  less  when  it  is  partially 
scorched  and  consumed  (vers.  4  and  5)  !  OWTUSj  followed  by 
IP,  means,  what  is  it  above  (IP,  comparative)? — i.e.  what 
superiority  has  it  to  HT'?>  a^  kinds  of  wood  ?  i.e.  any  other 
wood,  'til  i&'K  rntofH  is  in  apposition  to  JBan  ff9  and  is  not  to 
be  connected  with  pjr?3»,  as  it  has  been  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate, — notwithstanding  the  Masoretic  accentuation, — so  as 
to  mean  every  kind  of  fagot ;  for  nnioT  does  not  mean  a  fagot, 
but  the  tendril  or  branch  of  the  vine  (cf.  ch.  viii.  17),  which  is 
still  further  defined  by  the  following  relative  clause  :  to  be  a 
wood-vine,  i.e.  a  wild  vine,  which  bears  only  sour,  uneatable 
grapes.  The  preterite  njn  (which  was ;  not,  "  is  ")  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  idea  that  the  vine  had  been  fetched  from  the 
furest  in  order  that  its  wood  might  be  used.  The  answer  given 
in  ver.  3  is,  that  this  vine-wood  cannot  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  not  even  as  a  peg  for  hanging  any  kind  of 
domestic  utensils  upon  (see  comm.  on  Zech.  x.  4).  It  is  too 
weak  even  for  this.  The  object  has  to  be  supplied  to  nibTp 
rDM?£? ;  to  make,  or  apply  it,  for  any  work.     Because  it  cannot 
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be  used  as  timber,  it  is  burned.     A  fresh  thought  is  introduced 
in  ver.  46  by  the  words  'P  W  flK.     The  two  clauses  in  ver.  46 
are  to  be  connected  together.     The  first  supposes  a  case,  from 
which  the  second  is  deduced  as  a  conclusion.     The  question, 
11  Is  it  fit  for   any  work?"   is  determined   in   ver.   5   in   the 
negative.     *3  *|N :  as  in   ch.  xiv.  21.     inj :  perfect;  and  W; 
imperfect,  Niphal,    of  Tin,  in  the  sense  of,  to  be  burned  or 
scorched.      The  subject  to  "VM  is  no  doubt  the  wood,  to  which 
the  suffix  in  *nnb3N  refers.     At  the  same  time,  the  two  clauses 
are  to  be  understood,  in  accordance  with  ver.  46,  as  relating  to 
the  burning  of  the  ends  and  the  scorching  of  the  middle. — 
Vers.  6-8.  In  the  application  of  the  parable,  the  only  thing  to 
which  prominence  is  given,  is  the  fact  that  God  will  deal  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
vine-wood,  which  cannot  be  used  for  any  kind  of  work.     This 
implies  that  Israel  resembles  the  wood  of  a  forest-vine.     As 
this  possesses  no  superiority  to  other  wood,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  utterly  useless,  so  Israel  has  no  superiority  to  other  nations, 
but  is  even  worse  than  they,  and  therefore  is  given  up  to  the 
fire.     This  is  accounted  for  in  ver.  7  :  "  They  have  come  out 
of  the  fire,  and  the  fire  will  consume  them"  (the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem).     These  words  are  not  to  be  interpreted  proverbi- 
ally, as  meaning,  "he  who   escapes  one  judgment  falls  into 
another"  (Havernick),  but  show    the   application  of  vers.   46 
and  5  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.     Out  of  a  fire  one  must 
come  either  burned  or  scorched.     Israel  has  been  in  the  fire 
already.      It  resembles  a  wild  vine  which  has  been  consumed 
at  both  ends  by  the  fire,  while  the  middle  has  been  scorched, 
and  which  is  now  about  to  be  given  up  altogether  to  the  fire. 
We  must  not  restrict  the  fire,  however,  out  of  which  it  has 
come  half  consumed,  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Jehoiachin,  as  Hitzig  does,  but  must  extend  it  to  all  the  judg- 
ments which  fell  upon  the  covenant  nation,  from  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  to  the  catastrophe  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiachin,  and  in  consequence  of  wThich  Israel  now  resembled 
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a  vine  burned  at  both  ends  and  scorched  in  the  middle.  The 
threat  closes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one.  Compare 
ver.  lb  with  ch.  xiv.  86,  and  ver.  8  with  ch.  xiv.  15  and  13. 

CHAP.  XVI.   INGRATITUDE  AND  UNFAITHFULNESS  OF 
JERUSALEM.      ITS  PUNISHMENT  AND  SHAME. 

The  previous  word  of  God  represented  Israel  as  a  wild  and 
useless  vine,  which  had  to  be  consumed.  But  as  God  had 
planted  this  vine  in  His  vineyard,  as  He  had  adopted  Israel 
as  His  own  people,  the  rebellious  nation,  though  met  by  these 
threatenings  of  divine  judgment,  might  still  plead  that  God 
would  not  reject  Israel,  on  account  of  its  election  as  the 
covenant  nation.  This  proof  of  false  confidence  in  the  divine 
covenant  of  grace  is  removed  by  the  word  of  God  in  the 
present  chapter,  which  shows  that  by  nature  Israel  is  no  better 
than  other  nations ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  its  shameful 
ingratitude  towards  the  Lord,  who  saved  it  from  destruction  in 
the  days  of  its  youth,  it  has  sinned  so  grievously  against  Him, 
and  has  sunk  so  low  among  the  heathen  through  its  excessive 
idolatry,  that  God  is  obliged  to  punish  and  judge  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord  will 
continue  mindful  of  His  covenant;  and  on  the  restoration  of 
Sodom  and  Samaria,  He  will  also  turn  the  captivity  of  Jeru- 
salem,— to  the  deep  humiliation  and  shame  of  Israel, — and  will 
establish  an  everlasting  covenant  with  it. — The  contents  of  this 
word  of  God  divide  themselves,  therefore,  into  three  parts.  In 
the  first,  we  have  the  description  of  the  nation's  sin,  through 
its  falling  away  from  its  God  into  idolatry  (vers.  2-34) ;  in 
the  second)  the  announcement  of  the  punishment  (vers.  35-52); 
and  in  the  third,  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favour  (vers.  53- 
63).  The  past,  present,  and  future  of  Israel  are  all  embraced, 
from  its  first  commencement  to  its  ultimate  consummation. — 
These  copious  contents  are  draped  in  an  allegory,  which  is 
carried  out  on  a  magnificent  scale.     Starting  from  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  covenant  relation  existing  between  the  Lord 
and  His  people,  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  covenant, — 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures, — Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  representative  of 
Israel,  the  covenant  nation,  is  addressed  as  a  wife ;  and  the 
attitude  of  God  to  Israel,  as  well  of  that  of  Israel  to  its  God,  is 
depicted  under  this  figure. 

Vers.  1-14.  Israel,  by  nature  unclean,  miserable,  and  near 
to  destruction  (vers.  3-5),  is  adopted  by  the  Lord  and  clothed 
in  splendour  (vers.  6-14).  Vers.  1  and  2  form  the  introduc- 
tion.— Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  show  Jerusalem  her  abominations. — The 
"abominations"  of  Jerusalem  are  the  sins  of  the  covenant 
nation,  which  were  worse  than  the  sinful  abominations  of 
Canaan  and  Sodom.  The  theme  of  this  word  of  God  is  the 
declaration  of  these  abominations.  To  this  end  the  nation  is 
first  of  all  shown  what  it  was  by  nature. — Ver.  3.  And  say, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem,  Thine  origin  and  thy 
birth  are  from  the  land  of  the  Canaanites ;  thy  father  was  the 
Amorite,  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite.  Ver.  4.  And  as  for  thy 
birth,  in  the  day  of  thy  birth  thy  navel  was  not  cut,  and  thou 
wast  not  bathed  in  water  for  cleansing  ;  and  not  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  not  wrapped  in  bandages.  Ver.  5.  No  eye  looked  upon 
thee  with  pity,  to  do  one  of  these  to  thee  in  compassion ;  but 
thou  wast  cast  into  the  field,  in  disgust  at  thy  life,  on  the  day  of 
thy  birth. — According  to  the  allegory,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  chapter,  the  figure  adopted  to  depict  the  origin  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  is  that  Jerusalem,  the  existing  representative 
of  the  nation,  is  described  as  a  child,  born  of  Canaanitish 
parents,  mercilessly  exposed  after  its  birth,  and  on  the  point  of 
perishing.  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth  show  that  they  have  com- 
pletely misunderstood  the  allegory,  when  they  not  only  explain 
the  statement  concerning  the  descent  of  Jerusalem,  in  ver.  3, 
as  relating  to  the  city  of  that  name,  but  restrict  it  to  the  city 
alone,  on   the   ground   that  "  Israel  as  a  whole  was  not  of 
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Canaanitisb  origin,  whereas  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  radically 
a  Canaanitish,  Amoritish,  and  Hittite  city."  But  were  not  all 
the  cities  of  Israel  radically  Canaanaean?  Or  was  Israel  not 
altogether,  but  only  half,  of  Aramaean  descent?  Regarded 
merely  as  a  city,  Jerusalem  was  neither  of  Amoritish  nor 
Hittite  origin,  but  simply  a  Jebusite  city.  And  it  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  any  proof,  that  the  prophetic  word  does  not  refer 
to  the  city  as  a  city,  or  to  the  mass  of  houses ;  but  that  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  at  that  time,  so 
far  as  its  inhabitants  were  concerned,  represents  the  people  of 
Israel,  or  the  covenant  nation.  It  was  not  the  mass  of  houses, 
but  the  population, — which  was  the  foundling, — that  excited 
Jehovah's  compassion,  and  which  He  multiplied  into  myriads 
(ver.  7),  clothed  in  splendour,  and  chose  as  the  bride  with 
whom  lie  concluded  a  marriage  covenant.  The  descent  and 
birth  referred  to  are  not  physical,  but  spiritual  descent. 
Spiritually,  Israel  sprang  from  the  land  of  the  Canaanites ; 
and  its  father  was  the  Amorite  and  its  mother  a  Hittite,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil "  (John  viii.  44).  The  land  of  the  Canaanites 
is  mentioned  as  the  land  of  the  worst  heathen  abominations ; 
and  from  among  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  the  Amorites  and 
Ilittites  are  mentioned  as  father  and  mother,  not  because  the 
Jebusites  are  placed  between  the  two,  in  Num.  xiii.  29,  as 
Hitzig  supposes,  but  because  they  were  recognised  as  the 
leaders  in  Canaanitish  ungodliness.  The  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  (*]b$n)  was  great  even  in  Abraham's  time,  though 
not  yet  full  or  ripe  for  destruction  (Gen.  xv.  16);  and  the 
daughters  of  Heth,  whom  Esau  married,  caused  Rebekah  great 
bitterness  of  spirit  (Gen.  xxvii.  46).  These  facts  furnish  the 
substratum  for  our  description.  And  they  also  help  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  ^ibtfn  with  the  article,  and  JTnn  without  it. 

v:  t  7  •    • 

The  plurals  SpO5^*?  and  *R)*vb  also  point  to  spiritual  descent ; 
for  physical  generation  and  birth  are  both  acts  that  take  place 
once  for  all.     JTjbD  or  n"jOD  (ch.  xxi.  35,  xxix.  14)  is  not  the 
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place  of  begetting,  but  generation  itself,  from  "rt3=!Tl3,  to  dig 
=  to  beget  (cf.  Isa.  li.  1).  It  is  not  equivalent  to  "tip?,  or  a 
plural  corresponding  to  the  Latin  natales,  origines.  ffjjio : 
birth.  Vers.  4  and  5  describe  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  birth,  ^nhpb}  (ver.  4)  stands  at  the  head  as  an 
absolute  noun.  At  the  birth  of  the  child  it  did  not  receive  the 
cleansing  and  care  which  were  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  its  life,  but  was  exposed  without  pity. 
The  construction  "^nitf  fYTOn  (the  passive,  with  an  accusative  of 
the  object)  is  the  same  as  in  Gen.  xl.  20,  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  earlier  writings,  rna  :  for  ri")b  (Judg.  vi.  28), 
Pual  of  ri"i3  ;  and  ^B>  :  from  ~\w,  with  the  reduplication  of  the 
1,  which  is  very  rare  in  Hebrew  (vid.  Ewald,  §  71).  By 
cutting  the  navel-string,  the  child  is  liberated  after  birth  from 
the  blood  of  the  mother,  with  which  it  was  nourished  in  the 
womb.  If  the  cutting  be  neglected,  as  well  as  the  tying  of  the 
navel-string,  which  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  the  child 
must  perish  when  the  decomposition  of  the  placenta  begins. 
The  new-born  child  is  then  bathed,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  im- 
purities attaching  to  it.  WO  cannot  be  derived  from  fW  = 
WW ;  because  neither  the  meaning  to  see,  to  look  (nyt?),  nor  the 
other  meaning  to  smear  (JW),  yields  a  suitable  sense.  Jos. 
Kimchi  is  evidently  right  in  deriving  it  from  JJfc'©,  in  Arabic 
<«_A^,  ii.  and  iv.,  to  wipe  off,  cleanse.  The  termination  *  is  the 
Aramaean  form  of  the  absolute  state,  for  the  Hebrew  TO^'d, 
cleansing  (cf.  Ewald,  §  165a).  After  the  washing,  the  body 
was  rubbed  with  salt,  according  to  a  custom  very  widely  spread 
in  ancient  times,  and  still  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  East 
(vid.  Hieron.  ad  h.  I.  Galen,  de  Sanit.  i.  7  ;  Troilo  Reisebeschr.  p. 
721) ;  and  that  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  skin 
drier  and  firmer,  or  of  cleansing  it  more  thoroughly,  but  pro- 
bably from  a  regard  to  the  virtue  of  salt  as  a  protection  from 
putrefaction,  u  to  express  in  a  symbolical  manner  a  hope  and 
desire  for  the  vigorous  health  of  the  child'7  (Hitzig  and  Haver- 
nick).     And,   finally,  it   was    bound   round   with   swaddling- 
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clothes.  Not  one  of  these  things,  so  indispensable  to  the  pre- 
servation and  strengthening  of  the  child,  was  performed  in  the 
case  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  its  birth  from  any  feeling  of  com- 
passionate love  (pTQTO,  infinitive,  to  show  pity  or  compassion 
towards  it) ;  but  it  was  cast  into  the  field,  i.e.  exposed,  in  order 
that  it  might  perish  .T^'W  /U^a  in  disgust  at  thy  life  (compare 
?V3,  to  thrust  away,  reject,  despise,  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  xv.  30).  The 
day  of  the  birth  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.  of  Israel,  was  the  period  of 
its  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where  Israel  as  a  nation  was  born, — the 
sons  of  Jacob  who  went  down  to  Egypt  having  multiplied  into 
a  nation.  The  different  traits  in  this  picture  are  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  historical  peculiarities,  but  have  their 
explanation  in  the  totality  of  the  figure.  At  the  same  time, 
they  express  much  more  than  u  that  Israel  not  only  stood  upon 
a  level  with  all  other  nations,  so  far  as  its  origin  and  its  nature 
were  concerned,  but  was  more  helpless  and  neglected  as  to  both 
its  nature  and  its  natural  advantages,  possessing  a  less  gifted 
nature  than  other  nations,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  rest " 
(Kliefoth).  The  smaller  gifts,  or  humbler  natural  advantages, 
are  thoughts  quite  foreign  to  the  words  of  the  figure  as  well  as 
to  the  context.  Both  the  Canaanitish  descent  and  the  merciless 
exposure  of  the  child  point  to  a  totally  different  point  of  view, 
as  indicated  by  the  allegory.  The  Canaanitish  descent  points 
to  the  moral  depravity  of  the  nature  of  Israel ;  and  the  ne- 
glected condition  of  the  child  is  intended  to  show  how  little 
there  was  in  the  heathen  surroundings  of  the  youthful  Israel 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt  that  was  adapted  to  foster  its  life  and 
health,  or  to  educate  Israel  and  fit  it  for  its  future  destination. 
To  the  Egyptians  the  Israelites  were  an  abomination,  as  a  race 
of  shepherds;  and  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  the 
Pharaohs  began  to  oppress  the  growing  nation. 

Vers.  6-14.  Israel  therefore  owes  its  preservation  and  exalta- 
tion to  honour  and  glory  to  the  Lord  its  God  alone. — Ver.  6. 
Then  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  stamping  in  thy  blood,  and 
said  to  thee,  In  thy  blood  live !  and  said  to  thee,  In  thy  blood 
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live!     Ver.  7.  /  made  thee  into  myriads  as  the  growth  of  the 
field,  and  thou  grewest  and  becamest  tall,  and  earnest  to  ornament 
of  cheeks.      The  breasts  expanded,  and  thy  hair  grew,  whereas 
thou  wast  naked  and  bare,     Ver.  8.  And  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
saw  thee,  and,  behold,  it  was  thy  time,  the  time  of  love ;  and  1 
spread  my  wing  over  thee,  and  covered  thy  nakedness ;  and  I 
swore  to  thee,  and  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  thou  becamest  mine.     Ver.  9.  And  I 
bathed  thee  in  water,  and  rinsed  thy  blood  from  thee,  and  anointed 
thee  with  oil,     Ver.  10.  And  I  clothed  thee  with  embroidered 
work,  and  shod  thee  with  morocco,  and  wrapped  thee  round  with 
byssus,  and  covered  thee  with  silk,     Ver.  11.  i~  adorned  thee 
with  ornaments,  and  put  bracelets  upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain 
around  thy  neck,     Ver.  12.  And  I  gave  tliee  a  ring  in  thy  nose, 
and  earrings  in  thine  ears,  and  a   splendid   crown   upon   thy 
head,     Ver.  13.  And  thou  didst  adorn  thyself  with  gold  and 
silver ;  and  thy  clothing  was  byssus,  and  silk,  and  embroidery. 
Wheaten- flour,  and  honey,  and  oil  thou  didst  eat  ;  and  thou  wast 
very  beautiful ;  and  didst  thrive  to  regal  dignity,     Ver.  14.    Thy 
name  went  forth  among  the  nations  on  account  of  thy  beauty  ;  for  it 
was  perfect  through  my  glory,  which  I  put  upon  thee,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah, — The  description  of  what  the  Lord  did  for 
Israel  in  His  compassionate  love  is  divided  into  two  sections  by 
the  repetition  of  the  phrase  "I  passed  by  thee"  (vers.  6  and  8). 
The  first  embraces  what  God  had  done  for  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  the  nation ;  the  second,  what  He  had  done  for  the 
glorification  of   Israel,  by  adopting  it  as  the  people  of   His 
possession.     When  Israel  was  lying  in  the  field  as  a  neglected 
new-born  child,  the  Lord  passed  by  and  adopted  it,  promising 
it  life,  and  giving  it  strength  to  live.     To  bring  out  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  compassion  of  God,  the  fact  that  the  child  was 
lying  in  its  blood  is  mentioned  again  and  again.     The  explana- 
tion to  be  given  of  HDDtona  (the  Hithpolel  of  D^2,  to  trample 
upon,  tread  under  foot)  is  doubtful,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  the  Hithpolel  is  to  be  taken  in  a  passive  or 
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a  reflective  sense.  The  passive  rendering,  "trampled  upon" 
(Umbreit).  or  ad  conculcandum  projectus,  thrown  down,  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  (Gesenius,  etc.),  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  Iloplial  is  used  for  this.  We  therefore  prefer  the 
reflective  meaning,  treading  oneself,  or  stamping ;  as  the  objec- 
tion offered  to  this,  namely,  that  a  new-born  child  thrown  into 
a  field  would  not  be  found  stamping  with  the  feet,  has  no  force 
in  an  allegorical  description.  In  the  clause  ver.  66,  which  is 
written  twice,  the  question  arises  whether  s|W3  is  to  be  taken 
with  "q  or  with  ?£  TOKJ :  I  said  to  thee,  "  In  thy  blood  live ;" 
or,  u  I  said  to  thee  in  thy  blood,  *  Live.'  "  We  prefer  the  former, 
because  it  gives  a  more  emphatic  sense.  ^JP^  is  a  concise 
expression  ;  for  although  lying  in  thy  blood,  in  which  thou 
wouldst  inevitably  bleed  to  death,  yet  thou  shalt  live.  Hitzig's 
proposal  to  connect  SpO^a  in  the  first  clause  with  "n,  and  in  the 
second  with  "1DN,  can  hardly  be  entertained.  A  double  con- 
struction of  this  kind  is  not  required  either  by  the  repetition  of 
"=]P  ")Dkj  or  by  the  uniform  position  of  "ipDin  before  "n  in  both 
clauses,  as  compared  with  1  Kings  xx.  18  and  Isa.  xxvii.  5. — 
In  ver.  la  the  description  of  the  real  fact  breaks  through  the 
allegory.  The  word  of  God  *n,  live,  was  visibly  fulfilled  in 
the  innumerable  multiplication  of  Israel.  But  the  allegory  is 
resumed  immediately.  The  child  grew  (n?"J,  as  in  Gen.  xxi.  20  ; 
Deut.  xxx.  16),  and  came  into  ornament  of  cheeks  (Nia  with  3, 
to  enter  into  a  thing,  as  in  ver.  8 ;  not  to  proceed  in,  as  Hitzig 
supposes).  D"iy  "Hy,  not  most  beautiful  ornament,  or  highest 
charms,  for  D"1JJ  is  not  the  plural  of  ^W ;  but  according  to  the 
Chetib  and  most  of  the  editions,  with  the  tone  upon  the 
penultima,  is  equivalent  to  B^-jy,  a  dual  form ;  so  that  Hg 
cannot  mean  ornament  in  this  case,  but,  as  in  Ps.  xxxix.  9  and 
ciii.  5,  "  the  cheek,"  which  is  the  traditional  meaning  (cf.  Ges. 
Thes.  p.  993).  Ornament  of  cheeks  is  youthful  freshness  and 
beauty  of  face.  The  clauses  which  follow  describe  the  arrival 
of  puberty.  |i3J,  when  applied  to  the  breasts,  means  to  expand, 
lit.  to  raise  oneself  up.      "U'w'  =  Dvp  1$?,  pubes.     The  descrip- 
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tion  given  in  these  verses  refers  to  the  preservation  and  mar- 
vellous multiplication  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  where  the  sons  of 
Israel  grew  into  a  nation  under  the  divine  blessing.  Still  it 
was  quite  naked  and  bare  (D'iy  and  nny  are  substantives  in  the 
abstract  sense  of  nakedness  and  bareness,  used  in  the  place  of 
adjectives  to  give  greater  emphasis).  Naked  and  bare  are 
figurative  expressions  for  still  destitute  of  either  clothing  or 
ornaments.  This  implies  something  more  than  "  the  poverty 
of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  attached  to  Egypt"  (Hitzig). 
Nakedness  represents  deprivation  of  all  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion with  which  the  Lord  endowed  Israel  and  made  it  glorious, 
after  He  had  adopted  it  as  the  people  of  His  possession.  In 
Egypt,  Israel  was  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  destitute  of  the 
gracious  revelations  of  God. — Ver.  8.  The  Lord  then  went 
past  again,  and  chose  for  His  bride  the  virgin,  who  had  already 
grown  up  to  womanhood,  and  with  whom  He  contracted  mar- 
riage by  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai.  tfff}  thy 
time,  is  more  precisely  defined  as  E^  ny,  the  time  of  conjugal 
love.  I  spread  my  wing  over  thee,  i.e.  the  lappet  of  my 
garment,  which  also  served  as  a  counterpane ;  in  other  words, 
I  married  thee  (cf.  Ruth  iii.  9),  and  thereby  covered  thy 
nakedness.  "I  swore  to  thee,"  sc.  love  and  fidelity  (cf.  Hos. 
ii.  21,  22),  and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee,  i.e.  into 
that  gracious  connection  formed  by  the  adoption  of  Israel  as 
the  possession  of  Jehovah,  which  is  represented  as  a  marriage 
covenant  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  8  with  xix.  5,  6,  and  Dent.  v.  2 : 
— ^n^  for  ^fiN).  Vers.  9  sqq.  describe  how  Jehovah  provided 
for  the  purification,  clothing,  adorning,  and  maintenance  of 
His  wife.  As  the  bride  prepares  herself  for  the  wedding  by 
washing  and  anointing,  so  did  the  Lord  cleanse  Israel  from  the 
blemishes  and  impurities  which  adhered  to  it  from  its  birth. 
The  rinsing  from  the  blood  must  not  be  understood  as  specially 
referring  either  to  the  laws  of  purification  given  to  the  nation 
(Hitzig),  or  as  relating  solely  to  the  purification  effected  by  the 
covenant  sacrifice  (Havernick).     It  embraces  all  that  the  Lord 
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did  for  the  purifying  of  the  people  from  the  pollution  of  sin, 
i.e.  for  its  sanctification.  The  anointing  with  oil  indicates  the 
powers  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  flowed  to  Israel  from  the 
divine  covenant  of  grace.  The  clothing  with  costly  garments, 
and  adorning  with  all  the  jewellery  of  a  wealthy  lady  or 
princess,  points  to  the  equipment  of  Israel  with  all  the  gifts 
that  promote  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life.  The  clothing  is 
described  as  made  of  the  costliest  materials  with  which  queens 
were  accustomed  to  clothe  themselves.  n9^?  embroidered 
cloth  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  Bfafi,  probably  the  sea-cow,  Manati  (see 
the  comm.  on  Ex.  xxv.  5).  The  word  is  used  here  for  a  fine 
description  of  leather  of  which  ornamental  sandals  were  made ; 
a  kind  of  morocco.  "  I  bound  thee  round  with  byssus  : "  this 
refers  to  the  headband;  for  £'3n  is  the  technical  expression  for 
the  binding  or  winding  round  of  the  turban-like  headdress 
(cf.  ch.  xxiv.  17;  Ex.  xxix.  9;  Lev.  viii.  13),  and  is  applied 
by  the  Targum  to  the  headdress  of  the  priests.  Consequently 
covering  with  'W,  as  distinguished  from  clothing,  can  only 
refer  to  covering  with  the  veil,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
a  woman's  toilet.  The  air.  \ey.  HPD  (vers.  10  and  13)  is 
explained  by  the  Rabbins  as  signifying  silk.  The  LXX. 
render  it  Tpi^airrov.  According  to  Jerome,  this  is  a  word 
formed  by  the  LXX.:  quod  tantae  subtilttatis  fuerit  vestimen- 
tum,  ut  pilorum  et  capillorum  tenuitatem  habere  credatur.  The 
jewellery  included  not  only  armlets,  nose-rings,  and  ear-rings, 
which  the  daughters  of  Israel  were  generally  accustomed  to 
wear,  but  also  necklaces  and  a  crown,  as  ornaments  worn  by 
princesses  and  queens.  For  Tin,  see  comm.  on  Gen.  xli.  42. 
Ver.  13  sums  up  the  contents  of  vers.  9-12.  *PB>  is  made  to 
conform  to  H$D;  the  food  is  referred  to  once  more;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  said  to  have  been,  that  Jerusalem  became 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  flourished  even  to  royal  dignity. 
The  latter  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  simply  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  under  David,  any  more  than  merely  to 
the  spiritual  sovereignty  for  which  Israel  was  chosen  from  the 
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very  beginning  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6).  The  expression  includes  both, 
viz.  the  call  of  Israel  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  the  his- 
torical realization  of  this  call  through  the  Davidic  sovereignty. 
The  beauty,  i.e.  glory,  of  Israel  became  so  great,  that  the  name  or 
fame  of  Israel  sounded  abroad  in  consequence  among  the  nations. 
It  was  perfect,  because  the  Lord  had  put  His  glory  upon  His 
Church.  This,  too,  we  must  not  restrict  (as  Havernick  does)  to 
the  far-sounding  fame  of  Israel  on  its  departure  from  Egypt 
(Ex.  xv.  14  sqq.) ;  it  refers  pre-eminently  to  the  glory  of  the  theo- 
cracy under  David  and  Solomon,  the  fame  of  which  spread,  into 
all  lands. — Thus  had  Israel  been  glorified  by  its  God  above  all 
the  nations,  but  it  did  not  continue  in  fellowship  with  its  God. 
Vers.  15-34.  The  apostasy  of  Israel.  Its  origin  and  nature, 
vers.  15-22  ;  its  magnitude  and  extent,  vers.  23-34.  In  close 
connection  with  what  precedes,  this  apostasy  is  described  as 
whoredom  and  adultery. — Ver.  15.  But  thou  didst  trust  in  thy 
beauty,  and  didst  commit  fornication  upon  thy  name,  and  didst 
pour  out  thy  fornication  over  every  one  who  passed  by :  his  it 
became.  Ver.  16.  Thou  didst  take  of  thy  clothes,  and  didst 
make  to  thyself  spotted  heights,  and  didst  commit  fornication  upon 
them :  things  which  should  not  come,  and  that  which  should  not 
take  place.  Ver.  17.  And  thou  didst  take  jewellery  of  thine 
ornament  of  my  gold  and  of  my  silver,  which  I  had  given  thee, 
and  didst  make  thyself  male  images,  and  didst  commit  fornication 
with  them;  Ver.  18.  And  thou  didst  take  thy  embroidered 
clothes,  and  didst  cover  them  therewith :  and  my  oil  and  my 
incense  thou  didst  set  before  them.  Ver.  19.  And  my  bread, 
which  I  gave  to  thee,  fine  flour,  and  oil,  and  honey,  wherewith  I 
fed  thee,  thou  didst  set  before  them  for  a  pleasant  odour :  this 
came  to  pass,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  20.  And 
thou  didst  take  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters,  whom  thou  barest 
to  me,  and  didst  .sacrifice  them  to  them  to  devour.  Was  thy 
fornication  too  little?  Ver.  21.  Thou  didst  slay  my  sons,  and 
didst  give  them  up,  devoting  them  to  them.  Ver.  22.  And  in 
all    thine    abominations   and    thy  fornications    thou    didst    not 
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remember  the  days  of  thy  youth,  when  thou  wast  naked  and 
bare,  and  layest  stamping  in  thy  blood. — The  beauty,  i.e.  the 
glory,  of  Israel  led  to  its  fall,  because  it  made  it  the  ground 
of  its  confidence ;  that  is  to  say,  it  looked  upon  the  gifts 
and  possessions  conferred  upon  it  as  its  desert ;  and  for- 
getting the  giver,  began  to  traffic  with  the  heathen  nations, 
and  allowed  itself  to  be  seduced  to  heathen  ways.  For  the 
fact,  compare  Deut.  xxxii.  15  and  Hos.  xiii.  6.  u  We  are 
inflamed  with  pride  and  arrogance,  and  consequently  profane 
the  gifts  of  God,  in  which  His  glory  ought  to  be  resplendent" 
(Calvin),  "n^'  ty  *?W?  does  not  mean  either  "  thou  didst  com- 
mit fornication  notwithstanding  thy  name"  (Winer  and  Ges. 
Thes.  p.  422),  or  "against  thy  name"  (Havernick)  ;  for  ?V 
connected  with  n:t  has  neither  of  these  meanings,  even  in  Judg. 

T  T  O      /  O 

xix.  2.  It  means,  il  thou  didst  commit  fornication  upon  thy 
name,  i.e.  in  reliance  upon  thy  name"  (Hitzig  and  Maurer) ; 
only  we  must  not  understand  EE>  as  referring  to  the  name  of 
the  city  of  God,  but  must  explain  it,  in  accordance  with  ver.  14, 
as  denoting  the  name,  i.e.  the  renown,  which  Israel  had  acquired 
among  the  heathen  on  account  of  its  beauty.  In  the  closing 
words,  W  v,  )h  refers  to  "QfoTTSj  and  VTJ  stands  for  *HJ^  the  copula 
having  been  dropped  from  VJ2  because  V  ought  to  stand  first, 
and  only  W  remaining  (compare  ?£,  Hos.  vi.  1).  The  subject 
to  W  is  *££;  the  beauty  became  his  (cf.  Ps.  xlv.  12).  This 
fornication  is  depicted  in  concrete  terms  in  vers.  16-22;  and 
with  the  marriage  relation  described  in  vers.  8-13  still  in 
view,  Israel  is  represented  as  giving  up  to  idolatry  all  that 
it  had  received  from  its  God. — Ver.  16.  With  the  clothes  it 
made  spotted  heights  for  itself.  rrtDS  stands  for  H1D3  *fl3j 
temples  of  heights,  small  temples  erected  upon  heights  by  the 
side  of  the  altars  (1  Kings  xiii.  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  29 ;  for  the 
fact,  see  the  comm.  on  1  Kings  iii.  2),  which  may  probably 
have  consisted  simply  of  tents  furnished  with  carpets.  Compare 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7,  where  the  women  are  described  as  weaving 
tents  for  Astarte,  also  the  tent-like  temples  of  the  Slavonian 
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tribes  in  Germany,  which  consisted  of  variegated  carpets  and 
curtains  (see  Mohne  on  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  V.  p.  176).  These 
bamoth  Ezekiel  calls  niste,  not  variegated,  but  spotted  or 
speckled  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  32),  possibly  with  the  subordinate  idea 
of  patched  (N^?P,  Josh.ix.  5),  because  they  used  for  the  carpets 
not  merely  whole  garments,  but  pieces  of  cloth  as  well ;  the 
word  being  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  con- 
temptuously the  worthlessness  of  such  conduct.  "  Thou  didst 
commit  whoredom  upon  them,"  i.e.  upon  the  carpets  in  the  tent- 
temples.  The  words  'W  riixn  &6  are  no  doubt  relative  clauses ; 
but  the  usual  explanation,  "  which  has  not  occurred,  and  will 
not  be,"  after  Ex.  x.  14,  cannot  be  vindicated,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  either  the  use  of  N12  in  the  sense  of  occurring  or 
happening  (=  n^),  or  the  use  of  the  participle  instead  of  the 
preterite  in  connection  with  the  future.  The  participle  niN3  in 
this  connection  can  only  supply  one  of  the  many  senses  of  the 
imperfect  (Ewald,  §  168c),  and,  like  nw,  express  that  which 
ought  to  be.  The  participial  form  rriKH  is  evidently  chosen  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  paronomasia  with  T))D2  •  the  heights 
which  should  not  come  (i.e.  should  not  be  erected) ;  while  *0 
nw  points  back  to  Dn\$  WQ :  "  what  should  not  happen." — 
Ver.  17.  The  jewellery  of  gold  and  silver  was  used  by  Israel 
for  "OJ  *9f¥j  idols  of  the  male  sex,  to  commit  fornication  with 
them.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  Penates  (teraphim), 
which  were  set  up  in  the  house,  with  ornaments  suspended  upon 
them,  and  worshipped  with  lectisternia.  But  there  is  no  more 
allusion  to  lectisternia  here  than  in  ch.  xxiii.  41.  And  there  is 
still  less  ground  for  thinking,  as  Vatke,  Movers,  and  Havernick 
do,  of  Lingam-  or  Phallus-worship,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  slightest  trace  among  the  Israelites.  The  arguments 
used  by  Havernick  have  been  already  proved  by  Hitzig  to  have 
no  force  whatever.  The  context  does  not  point  to  idols  of  any 
particular  kind,  but  to  the  many  varieties  of  Baal-worship ; 
whilst  the  worship  of  Moloch  is  specially  mentioned  in  vers. 
20  sqq.  as  being  the  greatest  abomination  of  the  whole.     The 
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fact  that  B^\3B?  103,  to  set  before  them  (the  idols),  does  not 
refer  to  lectisternia,  but  to  sacrifices  offered  as  food  for  the  gods, 
is  indisputably  evident  from  the  words  nrP3  IT"]?,  the  technical 
expression  for  the  sacrificial  odour  ascending  to  God  (cf.  Lev. 
i.  9,  13,  etc.).  Wj  (ver.  19),  and  it  came  to  pass  (sc.  this 
abomination),  merely  serves  to  give  emphatic  expression  to  the 
disgust  which  it  occasioned  (Hitzig). — Vers.  20,  21.  And  not 
even  content  with  this,  the  adulteress  sacrificed  the  children 
which  God  had  given  her  to  idols.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
produced  by  the  abominations  of  the  Moloch-worship  is  shown 
in  the  expression  sfaKPj  thou  didst  sacrifice  thy  children  to  idols, 
that  they  might  devour  them ;  and  still  more  in  the  reproachful 
question  'no  ttypn,  "was  there  too  little  in  thy  whoredom?" 
\o  before  TOOW  is  used  in  a  comparative  sense,  though  not  to 
signify  "  was  this  a  smaller  thing  than  thy  whoredom'?"  which 
would  mean  far  too  little  in  this  connection.  The  \0  is  rather 
used,  as  in  ch.  viii.  17  and  Isa.  xlix.  6,  in  the  sense  of  too:  was 
thy  whoredom,  already  described  in  vers.  16—19,  too  little,  that 
thou  didst  also  slaughter  thy  children  to  idols?  The  Chetib 
Tjnutn  (vers.  20  and  25)  is  a  singular,  as  in  vers.  25  and  29 ; 
whereas  the  Keri  has  treated  it  as  a  plural,  as  in  vers.  15,  22, 
and  33,  but  without  any  satisfactory  ground.  The  indignation 
comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  description  given  of  these 
abominations  in  ver.  21:  u  thou  didst  slay  my  sons"  (whereas 
in  ver.  20  we  have  simply  "  thy  sons,  whom  thou  hast  born  to 
me"),  "and  didst  give  them  up  to  them,  ""^jra,  by  making 
them  pass  through,"  sc.  the  fire.  1*385  is  used  here  not  merely 
for  lustration  or  februation  by  fire,  but  for  the  actual  burning 
of  the  children  slain  as  sacrifices,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
71?Dp  BW3  "V3E5  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  By  the  process  of  burning, 
the  sacrifices  were  given  to  Moloch  to  devour.  Ezekiel  has 
the  Moloch-worship  in  his  eye  in  the  form  which  it  had  assumed 
from  the  times  of  Ahaz  downwards,  when  the  people  began  to 
burn  their  children  to  Moloch  (cf,  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  xxi.  6, 
xxiii.  10),  whereas  all  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  practised 
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in  earlier  times  by  the  Israelites  was  the  passing  of  children 
through  fire  without  either  slaying  or  burning ;  a  februation  by 
fire  (compare  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  comm.  on 
Lev.  xviii.  21). — Amidst  all  these  abominations  Israel  did  not 
remember  its  youth,  or  how  the  Lord  had  adopted  it  out  of  the 
deepest  wretchedness  to  be  His  people,  and  had  made  it  glorious 
through  the  abundance  of  His  gifts.  This  base  ingratitude 
shows  the  depth  of  its  fall,  and  magnifies  its  guilt.  For  ver. 
22b  compare  vers.  7  and  6. 

Vers.  23-34.  Extent  and  magnitude  of  the  idolatry. — Ver. 
23.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  all  thy  wickedness — Woe,  woe  to 
thee  I  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah — Ver.  24.  Thou  didst 
build  thyself  arches,  and  didst  make  thyself  high  "places  in  all 
the  streets.  Ver.  25.  Thou  didst  build  thy  high  places  at  every 
cross  road,  and  didst  disgrace  thy  beauty,  and  stretch  open  thy 
feet  for  every  one  that  passed  by,  and  didst  increase  thy  ivhore- 
dom.  Ver.  26.  Thou  didst  commit  fornication  with  the  sons  of 
Egypt  thy  neighbours,  great  in  flesh,  and  didst  increase  thy 
whoredom  to  provoke  me.  Ver.  27.  And,  behold,  1  stretched 
out  my  hand  against  thee,  and  diminished  thine  allowance,  and 
gave  thee  up  to  the  desire  of  those  who  hate  thee,  the  daughters  of 
the  Philistines,  who  are  ashamed  of  thy  lewd  way.  Ver.  28.  And 
thou  didst  commit  fornication  with  the  sons  of  Asshur,  because 
thou  art  never  satisfied;  and  didst  commit  fornication  with  them, 
and  wast  also  not  satisfied.  Ver.  29.  And  thou  didst  increase 
thy  whoredom  to  Canaan's  land,  Chaldaea,  and  even  thereby  wast 
not  satisfied.  Ver.  30.  How  languishing  is  thy  heart !  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  that  thou  doest  all  this,  the  doings 
of  a  dissolute  prostitute.  Ver.  31.  When  thou  buildest  thy 
arches  at  every  cross  road,  and  madest  thy  high  places  in  every 
road,  thou  wast  not  like  the  harlot,  since  thou  despisedst  payment. 
Ver.  32.  The  adulterous  wife  taketh  strangers  instead  of  her  hus- 
band. Ver.  33.  Men  give  presents  to  all  prostitutes ;  but  thou  gavest 
thy  presents  to  all  thy  suitors,  and  didst  reward  them  for  coming  to 
thee  from  all  sides,  for  fornication  with  thee.     Ver.  34.  And  there 
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was  in  thee  the  very  opposite  of  the  women  in  thy  ichor  edom,  that 
men  did  not  go  whoring  after  thee.     In  that  thou  givest  payment^ 
and  payment  was  not  given  to  thee,  thou  wast  the  very  opposite. — 
By  tjrijn/a  *iin*j  the  picture  of    the  wide  spread  of  idolatry, 
commenced  in  ver.  22,  is  placed  in  the  relation  of  chronological 
sequence  to  the  description  already  given  of  the  idolatry  itself. 
For  all  sin,  all  evil,  must  first  exist  before  it  can  spread.     The 
spreading   of  idolatry   was  at   the  same  time  an   increase  of 
apostasy  from  God.     This  is  not  to  be  sought,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  Israel  forsook  the   sanctuary,   which   God   had  ap- 
pointed for  it  as  the  scene  of  His  gracious  presence,  and  built 
itself  idol-temples  (Kliefoth).     It  consisted  rather  in  this,  that 
it  erected  idolatrous  altars  and  little  temples  at  all  street-corners 
and  cross-roads   (vers.  24,  25),  and  committed  adultery  with 
all  heathen  nations  (vers.  26,  28,  29),  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  relinquish  idolatry  either  by  the  chastisements  of  God  (ver. 
27),  or  by   the  uselessness   of    such    conduct    (vers.    32-34). 
7]nin_73  is  the  whole  of  the  apostasy  from  the  Lord  depicted 
in  vers.  15-22,   which  prevailed  more  and  more  as  idolatry 
spread.     The  picture  of  this  extension  of  idolatry  is  introduced 
with  woe!  woe !  to  indicate  at  the  outset  the  fearful  judgment 
which  Jerusalem   was  bringing  upon  itself  thereby.     The  ex- 
clamation of  woe  is  inserted  parenthetically ;  for  *32n5  (ver.  24) 
forms  the  apodosis  to  W  in  ver.  23.     33  and  f*Di  are  to  be 
taken    as    general  terms ;   but,  as   the   singular  ^23    with   the 
plural  "n^nb"j  in  ver.  39  plainly  shows,  33  is  a  collective  word. 
Hiivernick  has  very  properly  called   attention  to  the  analogy 
between  33  and  nnp  in  Num.  xxv.  8,  which  is  used  there  to 
denote  an  apartment  furnished  or  used  for  the  service  of  Baal- 
Peor.     As  nap,  from  33fy  signifies  literally  that  which  is  arched, 
a  vault;  so  33,  from  333,  is  literally   that  which  is  curved  or 
arched,  a  hump  or  back,  and  hence  is  used  here  for  buildings 
erected  for  idolatrous  purposes,  small  temples  built  on  heights, 
which  were  probably  so  called  to  distinguish  them  as  chapels 
for  fornication.     The  ancient  translations  suggest   this,  viz. : 
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LXX.  otterj/Ma  iTopviKov  and  Z/cOefia,  which  Polychron.  explains 
thus  :  Trpoayooytov,  ev6a  ra?  iropvas  rpefaiv  elwOaai ;  Vulg. : 
lupanar  and  prostibulum.  noi  signifies  artificial  heights,  i.e. 
altars  built  upon  eminences,  commonly  called  bdmoth.  The 
word  rdmdh  is  probably  chosen  here  with  an  allusion  to  the 
primary  signification,  height,  as  Jerome  has  said  :  quod  excelsus 
sit  ut  volentibus  fornicari  procul  appareat  fornicationis  locus  et 
non  necesse  sit  quaeri.  The  increase  of  the  whoredom,  i.e.  of 
the  idolatry  and  illicit  intercourse  with  heathenish  ways,  is 
individualized  in  vers.  26-29  by  a  specification  of  historical 
facts.  We  cannot  agree  with  Hitzig  in  restricting  the  illicit 
intercourse  with  Egypt  (ver.  26),  Asshur  (ver.  28),  and 
Chaldaea  (ver.  29)  to  political  apostasy,  as  distinguished  from 
the  religious  apostasy  already  depicted.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  such  distinction.  Under  the  figure  of  whoredom, 
both  in  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  the  inclination  of 
Israel  to  heathen  ways  in  all  its  extent,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  embraced.  Egypt  stands  first ;  for  the  apostasy  of 
Israel  from  the  Lord  commenced  with  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  longing  in  the  wilderness  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt.  From  time  immemorial  Egypt  was  most  deeply  sunken 
in  the  heathenish  worship  of  nature.  The  sons  of  Egypt  are 
therefore  described,  in  accordance  with  the  allegory,  as  *V<?3  y!3, 
magni  came  (bdzdr,  a  euphemism  ;  cf.  ch.  xxiii.  20),  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  explanation  of  Theodoret :  fieff  v7r€p/3o\r]<; 
rf)  tgov  elBcoXtov  Oepairela  7rpo<TTeT7)tcoTa<;,  ovtol  yap  teal  rpdyovs 
teal  /3oa?  teal  Trpoftara,  tevvas  re  teal  TriOrjieovs  teal  tepo/eoBel\ov$ 
teal  f/Sei?  teal  iepatea<;  Trpoae/evvrjaav.  The  way  in  which  God 
punished  this  erring  conduct  was,  that,  like  a  husband  who 
endeavours  by  means  of  chastisement  to  induce  his  faithless 
wife  to  return,  He  diminished  the  supply  of  food,  clothing,  etc. 
(chog^  as  in  Prov.  xxx.  8),  intended  for  the  wife  (for  the  fact 
compare  Hos.  ii.  9,  10)  ;  this  He  did  by  "  not  allowing  Israel 
to  attain  to  the  glory  and  power  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  conferred  upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  by  not  permitting  it  to 
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acquire  the  undisturbed  and  undivided  possession  of  Canaan, 
but  giving  it  up  to  the  power  and  scorn  of  the  princes  of  the 
Philistines "  (Kliefoth).  C'M3  fro,  to  give  any  one  up  to  the 
desire  of  another.  The  daughters  of  the  Philistines  are  'the 
Philistian  states,  corresponding  to  the  representation  of  Israel 
as  an  adulterous  wife.  The  Philistines  are  mentioned  as  the 
principal  foes,  because  Israel  fell  completely  into  their  power  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  (cf.  Judg.  xiii.-xvi.;  1  Sam. 
iv.)  ;  and  they  are  referred  to  here,  for  the  deeper  humiliation 
of  Israel,  as  having  been  ashamed  of  the  licentious  conduct  of 
the  Israelites,  because  they  adhered  to  their  gods,  and  did  not 
exchange  them  for  others  as  Israel  had  done  (compare  Jer. 
ii.  10,  11).  HDT  (ver.  27)  is  in  apposition  to  ?J?T!:  thy  way, 
wThich  is  zimmah.  Zimmdh  is  applied  to  the  sin  of  profligacy, 
as  in  Lev.  xviii.  17. — But  Israel  was  not  improved  by  this 
chastisement.  It  committed  adultery  with  Asshur  also  from 
the  times  of  Ahaz,  who  sought  help  from  the  Assyrians 
(2  Kings  xvi.  7  sqq.) ;  and  even  with  this  it  was  not  satisfied; 
that  is  to  say,  the  serious  consequences  brought  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  by  seeking  the  friendship  of  Assyria  did  not 
sober  it,  so  as  to  lead  it  to  give  up  seeking  for  help  from  the 
heathen  and  their  gods.  In  ver.  28,  •£  ^tn  is  distinguished 
from  D^Tfi  (njt,  with  accus.).  The  former  denotes  the  immoral 
pursuit  of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  favour ; 
the  latter,  adulterous  intercourse  with  him,  when  his  favour 
has  been  secured.  The  thought  of  the  verse  is  this :  Israel 
sought  the  favour  of  Assyria,  because  it  was  not  satisfied  with 
illicit  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it ; 
yet  it  did  not  find  satisfaction  or  sufficiency  even  in  this,  but 
increased  its  adultery  Wnfoft  jTO  H&OK,  to  the  Canaan's-land 
Chaldaea.  $33  yyt  is  not  the  proper  name  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  here,  but  an  appellative  designation  applied  to  Chaldaea 
(Kasdim)  or  Babylonia,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  4  (Kaschi).  The  explana- 
tion of  the  words,  as  signifying  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  precluded 
by  the  fact  that  an  allusion  to  Canaanitish  idolatry  and  inter- 
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course  after  the  mention  of  Asshur  would  be  out  of  place,  and 
would  not  coincide  with  the  historical  order  of  things;  since  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  "  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  religious 
customs  of  Canaan  took  place  after  the  Assyrian  era."  And 
it  is  still  more  decidedly  precluded  by  the  introduction  of  the 
word  n^TC'S,  which  cannot  possibly  mean  as  far  as,  or  unto, 
Chaldaea,  and  can  only  be  a  more  precise  definition  of  pK 
|V33.  The  only  thing  about  which  a  question  can  be  raised,  is 
the  reason  why  the  epithet  jjj}3  should  have  been  applied  to 
Chaldaea ;  whether  it  merely  related  to  the  commercial  spirit, 
in  which  Babylon  was  by  no  means  behind  the  Canaanitish 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  whether  allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
idolatry  and  immorality  of  Canaan.  The  former  is  by  no 
means  to  be  excluded,  as  we  find  that  in  ch.  xvii.  4  u  the  land 
of  Canaan"  is  designated  " a  city  of  merchants"  (ivkk'Um). 
But  we  must  not  exclude  the  latter  either,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
Belus-  and  Mylitta-worship  of  Babylon  the  voluptuous  character 
of  the  Baal-  and  Astarte-worship  of  Canaan  had  degenerated 
into  shameless  unchastity  (cf.  Herodotus,  i.  199). 

In  ver.  30,  the  contents  of  vers.  16-29  are  summed  up  in  the 
verdict  which  the  Lord  pronounces  upon  the  harlot  and  adul- 
teress :  "  yet  how  languishing  is  thy  heart !  "  nJ?K  (as  a 
participle  Kal  air.  \ey. ;  since  the  verb  only  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  Pual,  and  that  in  the  sense  of  faded  or  pining  away) 
can  only  signify  a  morbid  pining  or  languishing,  or  the  craving 
of  immodest  desire,  which  has  grown  into  a  disease.  The 
form  na?  is  also  air.  \ey. ;  but  it  is  analogous  to  the  plural 
niap.1  riDp^  powerful,  commanding ;  as  an  epithet  applied  to 
zondh,  one  who  knows  no  limit  to  her  actions,  unrestrained  ; 

1  Hitzig  objects  to  the  two  forms,  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Sept.  rendering  ri  ItccOcj  ryv  &vya.Tspa  aov,  which  is  a 
mere  guess  founded  upon  the  false  reading  T|D^  J"6dX  J1D,  he  adopts  the 
conjectural  reading  ?]rQ^  rtetf  lift,  "what  hope  is  there  for  thy  daughter?" 
by  which  he  enriches  the  Hebrew  language  with  a  new  word  (ntatf),  and 
the  prophecy  contained  in  this  chapter  with  a  thought  which  is  completely 
foreign  to  it,  and  altogether  unsuitable. 
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hence   in  Arabic,   insolent,  shameless.     Ver.   31   contains  an 

independent   sentence,  which  facilitates  the  transition   to  the 

thought  expanded  in  vers.  32-34,  namely,  that  Jerusalem  had 

surpassed  all  other  harlots  in  her  whoredoms.    If  we  take  ver.  31 

as  dependent  upon  the  protasis  in  ver.  30,  we  not  only  get  a  very 

draggling  style  of  expression,  but  the  new  thought  expressed  in 

ver.  316  is  reduced  to  a  merely  secondary   idea;  whereas  the 

expansion  of  it  in  vers.  32  sqq.  shows  that  it  introduces  a  new 

feature   into  the  address.      And  if  this   is  the   case,  W?n"*6t 

cannot  be  taken  as  co-ordinate  with  WtoV,  but  must  be  construed 

as  the  apodosis  :  u  iu  thy  building  of  rooms  .  .  .  thou  wast  not 

like  the  (ordinary)  harlot,  since  thou  disdainest  payment."    For 

the  plural  suffix  attached  to  SpnfaMj  see  the  commentary  on 

ch.  vi.  8.     The  infinitive  D?i?p  answers  to  the  Latin  gerund  in 

ndo  (vid.  Ewald,  §  237c  and  280J),  indicating  wherein,  or  in 

what  respect,  the  harlot  Jerusalem  differed  from  an  ordinary 

prostitute ;  namely,  in  the  fact  that  she  disdained  to  receive 

payment  for  her  prostitution.     That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 

words,    is   rendered   indisputable   by  vers.   32-34.      But   the 

majority  of  expositors  have  taken  jjntf  u}>\>?  as  indicating  the 

point  of  comparison  between  Israel  and  other  harlots,  i.e.  as 

defining  in  what  respect  Israel  resembled  other  prostitutes  ;  and 

then,  as  this  thought  is  at  variance  with  what  follows,  have 

attempted  to   remove  the    discrepancy  by  various   untenable 

explanations.     Most  of  them  resort  to  the  explanation  :  thou 

wast  not  like  the  other  prostitutes,  who  disdain  to  receive  the 

payment  offered  for  their  prostitution,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 

obtaining  still  more,1 — an  explanation  which  imports  into  the 

1  Jerome  adopts  this  rendering :  non  facta  es  quasi  meretrix  fastidio 
avrjens  pretium,  and  gives  the  following  explanation:  "  thou  hast  not  imi- 
tated the  cunning  prostitutes,  who  are  accustomed  to  raise  the  price  of  lust 
by  increasing  the  difficulties,  and  in  this  way  to  excite  their  lovers  to 
greater  frenzy."  Rosenmuller  and  Maurer  have  adopted  a  similar  explana- 
tion :  "  thou  differest  greatly  from  other  harlots,  who  despise  the  payment 
offered  them  by  their  lovers,  that  they  may  get  still  more  ;  for  thou  acceptest 
any  reward,  being  content  with  the  lowest  payment ;  yea,  thou  dost  even 
offer  a  price  to  thine  own  lovers.1' 
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words  a  thought  that  has  no  existence  in  them  at  all.  Haver- 
nick  seeks  to  fix  upon  D^p,  by  means  of  the  Aramaean,  the 
meaning  to  cry  out  (crying  out  payment),  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  D^p,  to  disdain,  or  ridicule,  in  which  sense 
Ezekiel  also  uses  the  noun  HDpp  in  ch.  xxii.  4.  Hitzig  falls 
back  upon  the  handy  method  of  altering  the  text ;  and  finally, 
Kliefoth  gives  to  ?  the  imaginary  meaning  "  so  far  as,"  i.e.  il  to 
such  a  degree  that,"  which  cannot  be  defended  either  through 
Ex.  xxxix.  19  or  from  Deut.  xxiv.  5. — With  the  loose  way  in 
which  the  infinitive  construct  with  ?  is  used,  we  grant  that  the 
words  are  ambiguous,  and  might  have  the  meaning  which  the 
majority  of  the  commentators  have  discovered  in  them  ;  but 
this  view  is  by  no  means  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  subordinate 
idea  introduced  by  ijnx  uppb  may  refer  quite  as  well  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence,  a  thou"  as  to  the  zondh  with  whom  the 
subject  is  compared.  Only  in  the  latter  case  the  jJHK  D?p  would 
apply  to  other  harlots  as  well  as  to  Israel;  whereas  in  the 
former  it  applies  to  Israel  alone,  and  shows  in  what  it  was  that 
Israel  did  not  resemble  ordinary  prostitutes.  But  the  explana- 
tion which  followed  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  mistake. 
In  this  explanation  adulteresses  are  mentioned  first  (ver.  32), 
and  then  common  prostitutes  (vers.  33,  34).  Ver.  32  must  not 
be  taken,  as  it  has  been  by  the  majority  of  commentators,  as  an 
exclamation,  or  a  reproof  addressed  to  the  adulteress  Jerusalem: 
O  thou  adulterous  wTife,  that  taketh  strangers  instead  of  her 
husband  !  Such  an  exclamation  as  this  does  not  suit  the  con- 
nection at  all.  But  the  verse  is  not  to  be  struck  out  on  that 
account,  as  Hitzig  proposes.  It  has  simply  to  be  construed  in 
another  way,  and  taken  as  a  statement  of  what  adulteresses  do 
(Kliefoth).  They  take  strangers  instead  of  their  husband,  and 
seek  their  recompense  in  the  simple  change,  and  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  other  men.  n^X  nnn,  lit.  under  her  husband,  i.e. 
as  a  wife  subject  to  her  husband,  as  in  the  connection  with  n:t 
in.ch.  xxiii.  5  and  Hos.  iv.  12  (see  thecomm.  on  Num.  v.  19). — 
Vers.  33,  34.  Common  prostitutes  give  themselves  up  for  pre- 
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sents ;  but  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  gave  presents  to  its  lovers,  so 
that  it  did  the  very  opposite  to  all  other  harlots,  and  the  practice 
of  ordinary  prostitutes  was  left  far  behind  by  that  of  Israel. 
The  change  of  forms  &H3  and  fJJ  (a  present)  is  probably  to  be 
explained  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  form  813  was  length- 
ened into  p3  with  a  consonant  as  the  termination,  because  the 
suffix  could  be  attached  more  easily  to  the  other.  ?JBn,  the 
reverse,  the  opposite,  i.e.  with  the  present  context,  something 
unheard  of,  which  never  occurred  in  the  case  of  any  other 
harlot.  —  Ezekiel  has  thus  fulfilled  the  task  appointed  him 
in  ver.  2,  to  charge  Jerusalem  with  her  abominations.  The 
address  now  turns  to  an  announcement  of  the  punishment. 

Vers.  35-52.  As  Israel  has  been  worse  than  all  the  heathen, 
Jehovah  will  punish  it  notwithstanding  its  election,  so  that  its 
shame  shall  be  uncovered  before  all  the  nations  (vers.  36-42),  and 
the  justice  of  the  judgment  to  be  inflicted  upon  it  shall  be  made 
manifest  (vers.  43-52).  According  to  these  points  of  view, 
the  threat  of  punishment  divides  itself  into  two  parts  in  the 
following  manner  : — In  the  first  (vers.  35-42)  we  have,  first  of 
all  (in  ver.  36),  a  recapitulation  of  the  guilty  conduct  described 
in  vers.  16-34  ;  and  secondly,  an  announcement  of  the  punish- 
ment corresponding  to  the  guilt,  as  the  punishment  of  adultery 
and  murder  (vers.  37  and  48),  and  a  picture  of  its  infliction,  as 
retribution  for  the  enormities  committed  (vers.  39-42).  In 
the  second  part  (vers.  43-52)  there  follows  a  proof  of  the 
justice  of  this  judgment. 

Vers.  35-42.  The  punishment  will  correspond  to  the  sin. 
— Ver.  35.  Therefore,  0  harlot,  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah ! 
Ver.  36.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  thy  brass  has 
been  lavished,  and  thy  shame  exposed  in  thy  whoredom  with  thy 
lovers,  and  because  of  all  the  idols  of  thine  abominations,  and 
according  to  the  blood  of  thy  sons,  which  thou  hast  given  them  ; 
Ver.  37.  Therefore,  behold,  1  will  gather  together  all  thy  lovers, 
whom  thou  hast  pleased,  and  all  whojn  thou  hast  loved,  together 
with  all  whom  thou  hast  hated,  and  will  gather  them  against  thee 
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from  round  about,  and  will  expose  thy  shame  to  them,  that  they 
may  see  all  thy  shame.  Ver.  38.  /  will  judge  thee  according  to 
the  judgment  of  adulteresses  and  murderesses,  and  make  thee  into 
blood  of  wrath  and  jealousy.  Ver.  39.  And  I  ivill  give  thee  into 
their  hand,  that  they  may  destroy  thy  arches,  and  pull  down  thy 
heights ;  that  they  may  strip  thy  clothes  off  thee,  and  take  thy 
splendid  jewellery,  and  leave  thee  naked  and  bare.  Ver.  40. 
And  they  shall  bring  up  a  company  against  thee,  and  stone  thee, 
and  cut  thee  in  pieces  with  their  swords.  Ver.  41.  And  they 
shall  burn  thy  houses  with  fire,  and  execute  judgment  upon  thee 
before  the  eyes  of  many  women.  Thus  do  1  put  an  end  to  thy 
whoredom  ;  and  thou  wilt  also  give  payment  no  more.  Ver.  42. 
And  I  quiet  my  fury  toward  thee,  and  will  turn  away  my 
jealousy  from  thee,  that  I  may  repose  and  vex  myself  no  more. 
— In  the  brief  summary  of  the  guilt  of  the  whore,  the  follow- 
ing objects  are  singled  out,  as  those  for  which  she  is  to  be 
punished  :  (1)  the  pouring  out  of  her  brass  and  the  exposure  of 
her  shame ;  (2)  the  idols  of  her  abominations  (with  ?V  before 
the  noun,  corresponding  to  |JP  before  the  infinitive) ;  (3)  the 
blood  of  her  sons,  with  the  preposition  3,  according  to,  to 
indicate  the  measure  of  her  punishment.  Two  things  are 
mentioned  as  constituting  the  first  ground  of  punishment. 
The  first  is,  "  because  thy  brass  has  been  poured  out."  Most 
of  the  commentators  have  explained  this  correctly,  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  Israel  had  squandered  the  possessions  received 
from  the  Lord,  viz.  gold,  silver,  jewellery,  clothing,  and  food 
(vers.  10-13  and  16-19),  upon  idolatry.  The  only  difficulty 
connected  with  this  is  the  use  of  the  word  n'chdsheth,  brass  or 
copper,  in  the  general  sense  of  money  or  metal,  as  there  are  no 
other  passages  to  support  this  use  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  the  objection  raised  to  this,  namely,  that  nechosheth  cannot 
signify  money,  because  the  Hebrews  had  no  copper  coin,  is  an 
assertion  without  proof,  since  all  that  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  the  use  of  copper  or  brass  as  money  is  not  men- 
tioned anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  passage  before  us.  But  we  cannot  infer  with  certainty 
from  this  that  it  was  not  then  in  use.  As  soon  as  the  Hebrews 
began  to  stamp  coins,  bronze  or  copper  coins  were  stamped  as 
well  as  the  silver  shekels,  and  specimens  of  these  are  still  in 
existence  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  with  the.  inscription 
u  Simon,  prince  of  Israel "  (cf.  Cavedoni,  Bill.  Niimismatik, 
transl.  by  Werlhof,  p.  20  sqq.).  Judging  from  their  size, 
these  coins  were  in  all  probability  worth  a  whole,  a  half,  and  a 
quarter  gerah  (Caved,  pp.  50,  51).  If,  then,  the  silver  shekel 
of  the  value  of  21  grains  contained  twenty  gerahs  in  Moses' 
time,  and  they  had  already  silver  pieces  of  the  weight  of  a 
shekel  and  half  shekel,  whilst  quarter  shekels  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Samuel,  there  would  certainly  be  metal 
coins  in  use  of  the  value  of  a  gerah  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  these  would  in  all  probability  be  made  of  brass, 
copper,  or  bronze,  as  silver  coins  of  the  value  of  a  penny  would 
have  been  found  too  small.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  positively 
denied  that  brass  or  copper  may  have  been  used  as  coin  for  the 
payment  of  a  gerah,  and  therefore  that  the  word  rfc/wsheth 
may  have  been  applied  to  money.  We  therefore  adhere  to 
the  explanation  that  brass  stands  for  money,  which  has  been 
already  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  Jerome ;  and  we  do  so  all 
the  more,  because  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  fasten 
another  meaning  upon  nec7iosheth9  whether  by  allegorical  inter- 
pretation (Rabb.),  or  from  the  Arabic,  or  by  altering  the  text, 
is  not  only  arbitrary,  but  does  not  even  yield  a  meaning  that 
suits  the  context.  ^^'?,  to  be  poured  out  =  squandered  or 
lavished.  To  the  squandering  of  the  possessions  bestowed  by 
the  Lord  upon  His  congregation,  there  was  added  the  exposure 
of  its  shame,  i.e.  the  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  people  of  God,  of  which  Israel  had  made  itself 
guilty  by  its  whoredom  with  idols,  i.e.  by  falling  into  idolatry, 
and  adopting  heathen  ways.  *P-?L|N*?"7y,  to  (towards),  i.e.  with 
thy  lovers  {/V  standing  for  ?N,  according  to  later  usage :  vid. 
Ewald,  §  217i,  p.  561),  is  to  be  explained  after  the  analogy  of 
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!>N  njr,  as  signifying  to  commit  adultery  towards  a  person,  i.e. 
with  him.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  sacrifice  the  gifts  of  the 
Lord,  i.e.  His  possessions  and  His  glory,  to  the  heathen  and 
their  idols  ;  Israel  also  made  for  itself  HiDjnn  vfe''5?,  a]j  kinds 
of  logs  of  abominations,  i.e.  of  idols,  upon  which  it  hung  its 
ornaments,  and  before  which  it  set  oil  and  incense,  meal  and 
honey  (vers.  18  and  19).  And  it  was  not  even  satisfied  with 
this,  but  gave  to  its  idols  the  blood  of  its  sons,  by  slaying  its 
children  to  Moloch  (ver.  20).  Therefore  (vers.  37  sqq.)  the 
Lord  will  uncover  the  shame  of  His  people  before  all  the 
nations.  He  will  gather  them  together,  both  friend  and  foe, 
against  Jerusalem,  and  let  them  execute  the  judgment.  The 
punishment  will  correspond  to  the  sin.  Because  Israel  has 
cultivated  friendship  with  the  heathen,  it  shall  now  be  given  up 
altogether  into  their  power.  On  the  uncovering  of  the  naked- 
ness as  a  punishment,  compare  Hos.  ii.  12.  The  explanation 
of  the  figure  follows  in  ver.  38.  The  heathen  nations  shall 
inflict  upon  Jerusalem  the  punishment  due  to  adultery  and 
bloodshed.  Jerusalem  (i.e.  Israel)  had  committed  this  twofold 
crime.  It  had  committed  adultery,  by  falling  away  from 
Jehovah  into  idolatry;  and  bloodshed,  by  the  sacrifices  offered 
to  Moloch.  The  punishment  for  adultery  was  death  by  stoning 
(see  the  comm.  on  ver.  40)  ;  and  blood  demanded  blood  (Gen. 
ix.  6  ;  Ex.  xxi.  12).  'til  D^  T?n:i  does  not  mean,  u  I  will  put 
blood  in  thee  "  (Ros.),  or  "  I  will  cause  thy  blood  to  be  shed  in 
anger  "  (De  Wette,  Maurer,  etc.)  ;  but  I  make  thee  into  blood  ; 
which  we  must  not  soften  down,  as  Hitzig  proposes,  into  cause 
thee  to  bleed.  The  thought  is  rather  the  following  :  thou  shalt 
be  turned  into  blood,  so  that  nothing  but  blood  may  be  left  of 
thee,  and  that  the  blood  of  fury  and  jealousy,  as  the  working 
of  the  wrath  and  jealousy  of  God  (compare  ver.  42).  To  this 
end  the  heathen  will  destroy  all  the  objects  of  idolatry  (33 
and  riton,  ver.  39,  as  in  vers.  24,  25),  then  take  from  the  harlot 
both  clothes  and  jewellery,  and  leave  her  naked,  i.e.  plunder 
Jerusalem  and  lay  it  waste,  and,  lastly,  execute  upon  her  the 
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punishment  of  death  by  stoning  and  by  sword  ;  in  other  words, 
destroy  both  city  and  kingdom.  The  words  rU1  */gn,  they  bring 
(up)  against  thee  an  assembly,  may  be  explained  from  the 
ancient  mode  of  administering  justice,  according  to  which  the 
popular  assembly  ((jdhdl,  cf.  Prov.  v.  14)  sat  in  judgment  on 
cases  of  adultery  and  capital  crimes,  and  executed  the  sentence, 
as  the  law  for  stoning  expressly  enjoins  (Lev.  xx.  2  •.  Num. 
xv.  36  ;  Deut.  xxii.  21 ;  compare  my  Bill.  Archdol.  II.  p.  257). 
But  they  are  also  applicable  to  the  foes,  who  would  march 
against  Jerusalem  (for  qdhdl  in  this  sense,  compare  ch.  xvii.  17). 
The  punishment  of  adultery  (according  to  Lev.  xx.  10)  was 
death  by  stoning,  as  we  may  see  from  Lev.  xx.  2-27  and  Deut. 
xx.  24  compared  with  John  viii.  5.  This  was  the  usual  mode 
of  capital  punishment  under  the  Mosaic  law,  when  judicial 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  individuals  (see  my 
Archdol.  II.  p.  264).  The  other  form  of  punishment,  slaying 
by  the  sword,  was  adopted  when  there  were  many  criminals  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  was  not  decapitation,  but  cutting  down  or 
stabbing  (bdthaq,  to  hew  in  pieces)  with  the  sword  (see  my 
Archdol.  I.e.).  The  punishment  of  death  was  rendered  more 
severe  by  the  burning  of  the  corpse  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9). 
Consequently  the  burning  of  the  houses  in  ver.  41  is  also  to  be 
regarded  as  intensifying  the  punishment ;  and  it  is  in  the  same 
light  that  the  threat  is  to  be  regarded,  that  the  judgment  would 
be  executed  "before  the  eyes  of  many  women.'  The  many 
women  are  the  many  heathen  nations,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem  or  Israel  as  an  unfaithful  wife.  "  As  it  is 
the  greatest  punishment  to  an  adulterous  woman  to  be  exposed 
in  her  sin  before  the  eyes  of  other  women  ;  so  will  the 
severest  portion  of  Israel's  punishment  be,  that  it  will  stand 
exposed  in  its  sin  before  the  eyes  of  all  other  nations" 
(Kliefoth).  This  is  the  way  in  which  God  will  put  an  end  to 
the  fornication,  and  appease  His  wrath  and  jealousy  upon  the 
harlot  (vers.  41  b  and  42).  A^ni,  with  J»,  to  cause  a  person  to 
cease  to  be  or  do  anything.     For  ver.  42,  compare  ch.  v.  13. 
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By  the  execution  of  the  judgment  the  jealousy  (n^i?)  of  the 
injured  husband  is  appeased. 

Vers.  43-52.  This  judgment  is  perfectly  just ;  for  Israel  has 
not  only  forgotten  the  grace  of  its  God  manifested  towards  it 
in  its  election,  but  has  even  surpassed  both  Samaria  and  Sodom 
in  its  abominations. — Ver.  43.  Because  thou  hast  not  remembered 
the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  hast  raged  against  me  in  all  this  ; 
behold,  I  also  give  thy  way  upon  thy  head,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  that  I  may  not  do  that  which  is  wrong  above  all 
thine  abominations.  Ver.  44.  Behold,  every  one  that  useth 
proverbs  will  use  this  proverb  concerning  thee  :  as  the  mother,  so 
the  daughter*  Ver.  45.  Thou  art  the  daughter  of  thy  mother, 
ivho  casteth  off  her  husband  and  her  children  ;  and  thou  art  the 
sister  of  thy  sisters,  who  cast  off  their  husbands  and  their  children. 
Your  mother  is  a  Hittite,  and  your  father  an  Amorite.  Ver.  46. 
And  thy  great  sister  is  Samaria  with  her  daughters,  who  dwelleth 
at  thy  left ;  and  thy  sister,  who  is  smaller  than  thou,  who  dwelleth 
at  thy  right,  is  Sodom  with  her  daughters.  Ver.  47.  But  thou 
hast  not  walked  in  their  ways  and  done  according  to  their 
abominations  a  little  only ;  thou  didst  act  more  corruptly  than 
they  in  all  thy  ways.  Ver.  48.  As  J  live,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  Sodom  thy  sister,  she  with  her  daughters  hath  not 
done  as  thou  hast  done  with  thy  daughters.  Ver.  49.  Behold, 
this  was  the  sin  of  Sodom,  thy  sister:  pride,  superabundance 
of  food,  and  rest  undisturbed  had  she  with  her  daughters,  and 
the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy  she  did  not  hold.  Ver.  50. 
They  were  haughty,  and  did  abominations  before  me ;  and  I 
swept  them  away  when  I  saw  it.  Ver.  51.  Arid  Samaria,  she 
hath  not  sinned  to  the  half  of  thy  sins ;  thou  hast  increased 
thine  abominations  more  than  they,  and  hast  made  thy  sisters 
righteous  by  all  thine  abominations  which  thou  hast  done. 
Ver.  52.  Bear,  then,  also  thy  shame,  which  thou  hast  adjudged 
to  thy  sisters.  Through  thy  sins,  which  thou  hast  committed 
more  abominably  than  they,  they  become  more  righteous  than 
thou.    Be  thou,  then,  also  put  to  shame,  and  bear  thy  disgrace, 
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as  thou  hast  justified  thy  sisters. — "i?'K  ]V]y  which  corresponds 
to  |r  in  ver.  36,  introduces  a  new  train  of  thought.  Most  of 
the  commentators  take  ver.  43  in  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes, and  place  the  pause  at  ver.  44.  But  the  perfect  WO 
shows  that  this  is  wrong.  If  ver.  43  simply  contained  a 
recapitulation,  or  a  concluding  summary,  of  the  threat  of 
judgment  in  vers.  35-42,  the  punishment  would  be  announced 
in  the  future  tense,  as  it  is  in  ver.  37.  By  the  perfect  Wtt,  on 
the  contrary,  the  punishment  is  exhibited  as  a  completed  fact, 
and  further  reasons  are  then  assigned  in  vindication  of  the 
justice  of  the  divine  procedure,  which  we  find  in  vers.  44  sqq. 
To  this  end  the  guilt  of  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  once  more : 
"thou  didst  not  remember  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  i.e.  what 
thou  didst  experience  in  thy  youth  ;  the  misery  in  which  thou 
didst  find  thyself,  and  out  of  which  I  rescued  thee  and  exalted 
thee  to  glory  (vers.  4-14).  To  this  there  was  added  rage 
against  Jehovah,  which  manifested  itself  in  idolatrous  acts. 
?  Tin,  to  be  excited  upon  or  against  any  person,  to  rage ;  thus 
in  Hithpael  with  !>K  in  2  Kings  xix.  27,  28.  For  B&"13  !rrn  jn:? 
compare  ch.  ix.  10.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  43,  'w  W&y  N?i,  has 
been  misinterpreted  in  many  ways.  According  to  theMasoretic 
pointing,  srvby  is  the  second  person ;  but  this  does  not  yield 
a  suitable  meaning.     For   HET  nfew   is  not   used  in  the  sense 

O  T    •  T      T 

adopted  by  the  Targum,  upon  which  the  Masoretic  pointing  is 
undoubtedly  based,  and  which  Raschi,  Kimchi,  and  Rosen- 
miiller  retain,  viz.  cogitationem  facere :  u  thou  hast  not  taken 
any  thought  concerning  all  thy  abominations,"  i.e.  hast  not  felt 
any  remorse.  The  true  meaning  is  to  commit  a  crime,  a 
wrong,  and  is  used  for  the  most  part  of  unnatural  offences 
(cf.  Judg.  xx.  6 ;  Hos.  vi.  9).  There  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  retaining  this  meaning,  that  HET  (apart  from  the  plural 
nitDT  =  rrifttt?)  only  occurs  sensu  malo,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  sense  of  an  immoral  action  (vid.  Job  xxxi.  11).  Con- 
sequently we  should  have  to  adopt  the  rendering :  and  thou  no 
longer  committest  this  immorality  above  all  thine  abominations. 
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But  in  that  case  not  only  would  Ity  have  to  be  supplied,  but  a 
distinction  would  be  drawn  between  the  abominations  committed 
by  Israel  and  the  sin  of  lewdness,  i.e,  adultery,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  connection  and  to  the  contents  of  the  entire 
chapter ;  for,  according  to  these,  the  abominations  of  Israel 
consisted  in  adultery  or  the  sin  of  lewdness.  We  must  there- 
fore take  Wb>y  as  the  first  person,  as  Symm.  and  Jerome  have 
done,  and  explain  the  words  from  Lev.  xix.  29,  where  the 
toleration  by  a  father  of  the  whoredom  of  a  daughter  is  de- 
signated as  zimmdh.  If  we  adopt  this  interpretation,  Jehovah 
says  that  He  has  punished  the  spiritual  whoredom  of  Israel,  in 
order  that  He  may  not  add  another  act  of  wrong  to  the  abomina- 
tions of  Israel  by  allowing  such  immorality  to  go  on  unpunished. 
If  He  did  not  punish,  He  wrould  commit  a  zimmdh  Himself, — 
in  other  words,  would  make  Himself  accessory  to  the  sins  of 
Israel.  The  concluding  characteristic  of  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  Israel  fits  in  very  appropriately  here  in  vers.  44  sqq.,  in 
which  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  Samaria  and  Sodom,  both  of 
which  had  been  punished  long  ago  with  destruction  on  account 
of  their  sins.  This  characteristic  is  expressed  in  the  form  of 
proverbial  sayings.  Every  one  who  speaks  in  proverbs  (moshel, 
as  in  Num.  xxi.  27)  will  then  say  over  thee:  as  the  mother,  so 
her  daughter.  Her  abominable  life  is  so  conspicuous,  that  it 
strikes  every  one,  and  furnishes  occasion  for  proverbial  sayings. 
riEK  may  be  a  feminine  form  of  ON,  as  H27  is  of  27  (ver.  30)  ; 
or  it  may  also  be  a  Raphe  form  for  fi^N :  as  her  (the  daughter's) 
mother,  so  her  (the  mother's)  daughter  (cf.  Ewald,  §  174e, 
note,  with  §  21,  223).  The  daughter  is  of  course  Jerusalem,  as 
the  representative  of  Israel.  The  mother  is  the  Canaanitish 
race  of  Hittites  and  Amorites,  whose  immoral  nature  had  been 
adopted  by  Israel  (cf.  vers.  3  and  456).  In  ver.  45  the  sisterly 
relation  is  added  to  the  maternal,  to  carry  out  the  thought  still 
further.  Some  difficulty  arises  here  from  the  statement,  that 
the  mothers  and  the  sisters  despise  their  husbands  and  their 
children,  or  put  them  away.    For  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
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participle  T\?vl  belongs  to  ?JftX,  and  not  to  ri3,  from  the  parallel 
relative  clause  vJg  ntr^  which  applies  to  the  sisters.  The 
husband  of  the  wife  Jerusalem  is  Jehovah,  as  the  matrimonial 
head  of  the  covenant  nation  or  congregation  of  Israel.  The 
children  of  the  wives,  viz.  the  mother,  her  daughter,  and  her 
sisters,  are  the  children  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  The 
worship  of  Moloch  was  found  among  the  early  Canaanites,  and 
is  here  attributed  to  Samaria  and  Sodom  also,  though  we  have 
no  other  proofs  of  its  existence  there  than  the  references  made 
to  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  husband,  whom  the  mother 
and  sisters  have  put  away,  cannot  therefore  be  any  other  than 
Jehovah ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Ezekiel  regarded 
idolatry  generally  as  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  as 
the  God  not  only  of  the  Israelites,  but  of  the  heathen  also.1 
Tfninx  (ver.  45)  is  a  plural  noun,  as  the  relative  clause  which 
follows  and  ver.  46  clearly  show,  and  therefore  is  a  contracted 
form  of  tfrfriK  (ver.  51)  or  Tjrivnx  (Ver.  52;  vid.  Ewald,  §  212Z>, 
p.  538).  Samaria  and  Sodom  are  called  sisters  of  Jerusalem, 
not  because  both  cities  belonged  to  the  same  mother-land  of 
Canaan,  for  the  origin  of  the  cities  does  not  come  into  con- 
sideration here  at  all,  and  the  cities  represent  the  kingdoms,  as 
the  additional  words  "  her  daughters,"  that  is  to  say,  the  cities 
of  a  land  or  kingdom  dependent  upon  the  capital,  clearly  prove. 
Samaria  and  Sodom,  with  the  daughter  cities  belonging  to 
them,  are  sisters  of  Jerusalem  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  idolatry.  Samaria  is  called  the  great 
(greater)  sister  of  Jerusalem,  and  Sodom  the  smaller  sister. 
This  is  not  equivalent  to  the  older  and  the  younger,  for  Samaria 
was  not  more  deeply  sunk  in  idolatry  than  Sodom,  nor  was 
her  idolatry  more  ancient  than  that  of  Sodom  (Theodoret  and 
Grotius) ;  and  Havernick's  explanation,  that  u  the  finer  form 

1  Theodoret  has  explained  it  correctly  in  this  way  :  "  He  shows  by  this, 
that  He  is  not  the  God  of  Jews  only,  but  of  Gentiles  also ;  for  God  once 
gave  oracles  to  them,  before  they  chose  the  abomination  of  idolatry. 
Therefore  he  says  that  they  also  put  away  both  the  husband  aud  the  chil- 
dren by  denying  God,  and  slaying  the  children  to  demons." 
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of  idolatry,  the  mixture  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  that  of 
nature,  as  represented  by  Samaria,  was  the  first  to  find  an 
entrance  into  Judah,  and  this  was  afterwards  followed  by  the 
coarser  abominations  of  heathenism,"  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  according  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  coarser  forms  of  idolatry  forced  their  way  into 
Judah  at  quite  as  early  a  period  as  the  more  refined.  The 
idolatry  of  the  time  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijam  was  not  merely 
a  mixture  of  Jehovah-worship  with  the  worship  of  nature,  but 
the  introduction  of  heathen  idols  into  Judah,  along  with  which 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  syncretistic  worship  of  the  high 
places  was  also  practised.  Tfta  and  \Q?r  do  not  generally  mean 
old  and  young,  but  great  and  small.  The  transferred  meaning 
old  and  young  can  only  apply  to  men  and  animals,  when  great- 
ness an'd  littleiiess  are  really  signs  of  a  difference  in  age ;  but 
it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  kingdoms  or  cities,  the  size  of 
which  is  by  no  means  dependent  upon  their  age.  Consequently 
the  expressions  great  and  small  simply  refer  to  the  extent  of 
the  kingdoms  or  states  here  named,  and  correspond  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  their  situation :  "  at  the  left  hand,"  i.e.  to 
the  north,  and  "  at  the  right  hand,"  i.e.  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah. 

Jerusalem  had  not  only  equalled  these  sisters  in  sins  and 
abominations,  but  had  acted  more  corruptly  than  they  (ver.  47). 
The  first  hemistich  of  this  verse,  "  thou  walkest  not  in  their 
ways,"  etc.,  is  more  precisely  defined  by  fno  '•nriEW  in  the  second 
half.  The  link  of  connection  between  the  two  statements  is 
formed  by  ti£  B3?&3.  This  is  generally  rendered,  a  soon  was 
there  disgust,"  i.e.  thou  didst  soon  feel  disgust  at  walking  in 
their  ways,  and  didst  act  still  worse.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  while  disgust  at  the  way  of  the  sisters  might  very  well 
constitute  a  motive  for  forsaking  those  ways,  i.e.  relinquishing 
their  abominations,  it  could  not  furnish  a  motive  for  surpassing 
those  abominations.  This  explanation  is  exposed  to  the  philo- 
logical difficulty,  that  BjJ  by  itself  cannot  signify  taeduit  te,  and 
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the  impersonal  use  of  D^p  would  at  all  events  require  ?£,  which 
could  not  be  omitted,  even  if  tip  were  intended  for  a  substan- 
tive.    These  difficulties  fall  away  if  we  interpret  Bi?  from  the 

Arabic  Li,  omnino,  tantum,  as  Alb.  Schultens  has  done,  and  con- 
nect the  definition  "  a  little  only "  with  the  preceding  clause. 
We  then  obtain  this  very  appropriate  thought :  thou  didst  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thy  sisters ;  and  that  not  a  little  only,  but  thou 
didst  act  still  more  corruptly  than  they.  This  is  proved  in 
vers.  48  sqq.  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  Sodom.  They 
were  pride,  satiety, — i.e.  superabundance  of  bread  (vid.  Prov. 
xxx.  9), — and  careless  rest  or  security,  which  produce  haughti- 
ness and  harshness,  or  uncharitableness,  towards  the  poor  and 
wretched.  In  this  way  Sodom  and  her  daughters  (Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim)  became  proud  and  haughty,  and  com- 
mitted abominations  "UN,  i.e.  before  Jehovah  (alluding  to  Gen. 
xviii.  21) ;  and  God  destroyed  them  when  He  saw  this.  The 
sins  of  Samaria  (ver.  51)  are  not  specially  mentioned,  because 
the  principal  sin  of  this  kingdom,  namely,  image-worship,  was 
well  known.  It  is  simply  stated,  therefore,  that  she  did  not 
sin  half  so  much  as  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  fact,  if  we  except  the 
times  of  Ahab  and  his  dynasty,  pure  heathenish  idolatry  did 
not  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  so  that  Samaria 
seemed  really  a  righteous  city  in  comparison  with  the  idolatry 
of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  more  especially  from  the  time  of 
Ahaz  onward  (vid.  Jer.  iii.  11).  The  punishment  of  Samaria 
by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  is  also 
passed  over  as  being  well  known  to  every  Israelite ;  and  in 
ver.  52  the  application  is  directly  made  to  Jerusalem,  i.e.  to 
Judah  :  u  Thou  also,  bear  thy  shame,  thou  who  hast  adjudged 
to  thy  sisters," — sc.  by  pronouncing  an  uncharitable  judgment 
upon  them,  thinking  thyself  better  than  they,  whereas  thou 
hast  sinned  more  abominably,  so  that  they  appear  more  right- 
eous than  thou.  PTV,  to  be  righteous,  and  PjjV,  to  justify,  are 
used  in  a  comparative  sense.     In  comparison  with  the  abomi- 
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nations  of  Jerusalem,  the  sins  of  Sodom  and  Samaria  appeared 
perfectly  trivial.  Af ter  AN  031.  the  announcement  of  punish- 
ment is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  that  in  the  form 
of  a  consequence  resulting  from  the  sentence  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  sin  :  therefore  be  thou  also  put  to  shame, 
and  bear  thy  disgrace. 

Vers.  53-63.  But  this  disi^race  will  not  be  the  conclusion. 
Because  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  concluded  with  Israel, 
Jerusalem  will  not  continue  in  misery,  but  will  attain  to  the 
glory  promised  to  the  people  of  God ; — and  that  in  such  a  way 
that  all  boasting  will  be  excluded,  and  Judah,  with  the  deepest 
shame,  will  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  compassion  of 
God. — Yet,  in  order  that  all  false  confidence  in  the  gracious 
promises  of  God  may  be  prevented,  and  the  sinful  nation  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  this  last  section  of  our  word  of  God 
announces  the  restoration  of  Sodom  and  Samaria  as  well  as 
that  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  all  boasting  on  the  part  of  Israel  is 
precluded. — Ver.  £3.  And  I  will  turn  their  captivity,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  and  the  captivity  of  Samaria 
and  her  daughters,  and  the  captivity  of  thy  captivity  in  the  mid.it 
of  them :  Ver.  54.  That  thou  may  est  bear  thy  shame,  and  be 
ashamed  of  all  that  thou  hast  done,  in  comforting  them,  Ver.  55. 
And  thy  sisters,  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  will  return  to  their 
first  estate  ;  and  Samaria  and  her  daughters  will  return  to  their 
first  estate  ;  and  thou  and  thy  daughters  will  return  to  your  first 
estate,  Ver.  56.  And  Sodom  thy  sister  was  not  a  discourse  in 
thy  mouth  in  the  day  of  thy  haughtinesses,  Ver.  57.  Before  thy 
ivicJcedness  was  disclosed,  as  at  the  time  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
daughters  of  Aram  and  all  its  surroundings,  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines,  who  despised  thee  round  about.  Ver.  58.  Thy  wrong- 
doing and  all  thy  abominations,  thou  bearest  them,  is  the  saying 
of  Jehovah.  Ver.  59.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  And  I 
do  with  thee  as  thou  hast  done,  who  hast  despised  oath  to  break 
covenant.  Ver.  60.  And  1  shall  remember  my  covenant  with 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  shall  establish  an  everlasting 
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covenant  with  thee.  Ver.  61.  And  thou  wilt  remember  thy  ways, 
and  be  ashamed,  when  thou  receivest  thy  sistei^s,  those  greater  than 
thou  to  those  smaller  than  thou;  and  I  give  them  to  thee  for 
daughters,  although  they  are  not  of  thy  covenant.  Ver.  62.  And 
J  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee;  and  thou  wilt  'perceive  that 
I  am  Jehovah  ;  Ver.  63.  That  thou  mayest  remember,  and  be 
ashamed,  and  there  may  no  longer  remain  to  thee  an  opening  of 
the  mouth  because  of  thy  disgrace,  when  I  forgive  thee  all  that 
thou  hast  done,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — The  promise 
commences  with  an  announcement  of  the  restoration,  not  of 
Jerusalem,  but  of  Sodom  and  Samaria.  The  two  kingdoms,  or 
peoples,  upon  which  judgment  first  fell,  shall  also  be  the  first 
to  receive  mercy ;  and  it  will  not  be  till  after  then  that  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  other  cities  of  Judah,  will  also  be  restored  to 
favour,  in  order  that  she  may  bear  her  disgrace,  and  be  ashamed 
of  her  sins  (ver.  54)  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  because  Sodom  and 
Samaria  have  borne  their  punishment  for  a  longer  time,  but  to 
the  deeper  shaming,  the  more  complete  humiliation  of  Jeru- 
salem, n^^'  3W}  to  turn  the  captivity,  not  "  to  bring  back  the 
captives"  (see  the  comm.  on  Deut.  xxx.  3),  is  here  used  in  a 
figurative  sense  for  restitutio  in  statum  integritatis,  according  to 
the  explanation  given  of  the  expression  in  ver.  55.  No  carry- 
ing away,  or  captivity,  took  place  in  the  case  of  Sodom.  The 
form  n*ZtB*,  which  the  Chetib  has  adopted  several  times  here, 
has  just  the  same  meaning  as  rvi3C\  SJWIP  ^?V  does  not 
mean  the  captives  of  thy  captivity,  since  the  same  word  cannot 
be  used  first  as  a  concrete  and  then  as  an  abstract  noun ;  nor 
does  the  combination  serve  to  give  greater  emphasis,  in  the 
sense  of  a  superlative, — viz.  u  the  captivity  of  thy  captivities, 
equivalent  to  thy  severest  or  most  fearful  captivity," — as 
Stark  and  Hiivernick  suppose.  The  genitive  must  be  taken  as 
explanatory,  as  already  proposed  by  Hengstenberg  and  Klie- 
foth  :  "  captivity,  which  is  thy  captivity ; "  and  the  pleonastic 
mode  of  expression  is  chosen  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
thought,  u  thine  own  captivity,"  than  would  have  been  given  to 
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it  by  a  suffix  attached  to  the  simple  noun,  njrofria,  in  their 
midst,  does  not  imply,  that  just  as  Judah  was  situated  now  in 
the  very  midst  between  Sodom  and  Samaria,  so  its  captives 
would  return  home  occupying  the  centre  between  those  two 
(Hitzig)  ;  the  reference  is  rather  to  fellowship  in  captivity,  to 
the  fact  that  Jerusalem  would  share  the  same  fate,  and  endure 
the  same  punishment,  as  Samaria  and  Sodom  (Hengst.,  Klief.). 
The  concluding  words  of  ver.  54,  "  in  that  thou  comfortest 
them,"  do  not  refer  to  the  sins  already  committed  by  Israel  (as 
Kliefoth,  who  adopts  the  rendering,  "  didst  comfort  them," 
imagines),  but  to  the  bearing  of  such  disgrace  as  makes  Jeru- 
salem ashamed  of  its  sins.  By  bearing  disgrace,  i.e.  by  its 
endurance  of  well-merited  and  disgraceful  punishment,  Jeru- 
salem consoles  her  sisters  Samaria  and  Sodom ;  and  that  not 
merely  by  fellowship  in  misfortune,  —  solamen  miseris,  etc. 
(Calvin,  Hitzig,  etc.), — but  by  the  fact  that  from  the  punish- 
ment endured  by  Jerusalem,  both  Samaria  and  Sodom  can 
discern  the  righteousness  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  find  therein 
a  foundation  for  their  hope,  that, the  righteous  God  will  bring 
to  an  end  the  merited  punishment  as  soon  as  its  object  has 
been  attained  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xiv.  22,  23).  The  turning 
of  the  captivity,  according  to  ver.  55,  will  consist  in  the  fact 
that  Sodom,  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem  return  fntflpp ?  to  their 
original  state.  n£*]£  does  not  mean  the  former  or  earlier  state, 
but  the  original  state  (a>?  r\aav  air  «/)%%,  LXX.),  as  in  Isa. 
xxiii.  7.  Kliefoth  is  wrong,  however,  in  explaining  this  as 
meaning :  "  as  they  were,  when  they  came  in  Adam  from  the 
creative  hand  of  God."  The  original  state  is  the  status  integri- 
tatisj  not  as  a  state  of  sinlessness  or  original  righteousness  and 
holiness, — for  neither  Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Samaria 
and  Sodom  on  the  other,  had  ever  been  in  such  a  state  as  this, 
— but  as  an  original  state  of  glory,  in  which  they  were  before 
they  had  fallen  and  sunk  into  ungodly  ways. 

But  how  could  a  restoration  of  Sodom  and  her  daughters 
(Gomorrah,  etc.)  be  predicted,  when  the  destruction  of  these 
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cities  was  accompanied  by  the  sweeping  away  of  all  their  in- 
habitants from  off  the  face  of  the  eartli  ?  Many  of  the  com- 
mentators have  attempted  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  assuming 
that  Sodom  here  stands  for  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  who 
were  descendants  of  Lot,  who  escaped  from  Sodom.  But  the 
untenableness  of  such  an  explanation  is  obvious,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  no  more 
Sodomites  than  Lot  himself.  And  the  view  expressed  by 
Origen  and  Jerome,  and  lately  revived  by  Havernick,  that 
Sodom  is  a  typical  name  denoting  heathenism  generally,  is 
also  unsatisfactory.  The  way  in  which  Sodom  is  classed  with 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  special  reference  to  the  judg- 
ment that  fell  upon  Sodom  (vers.  49,  50),  point  undeniably  to 
the  real  Sodom.  The  heathen  world  comes  into  consideration 
only  so  far  as  this,  that  the  pardon  of  a  heathen  city,  so  deeply 
degraded  as  Sodom,  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  mercv 
will  be  extended  to  all  heathen  nations.  We  must  therefore 
take  the  words  as  referring  to  the  literal  Sodom.  Yet  we  cer- 
tainly  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of  any  earthly  restoration  of 
Sodom.  For  even  if  we  could  conceive  of  a  restoration  of  the 
cities  that  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  an 
earthly  and  corporeal  restoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities,  who  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  chiefly  to  them  that  the  words  refer.  This  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  the  thing  itself  is  impossible,  but 
simply  that  the  realization  of  the  prophecy  must  be  sought  for 
beyond  the  present  order  of  things,  in  one  that  extends  into  the 
life  everlasting. 

As  ver.  55  elucidates  the  contents  of  ver.  53,  so  the  thought 
of  ver.  54  is  explained  and  still  further  expanded  in  vers.  56 
and  57  The  meaning  of  ver.  5fta  is  a  subject  of  dispute;  but 
so  much  is  indisputable,  that  the  attempt  of  Kliefoth  to  explain 
vers.  56  and  57  as  referring  to  the  future,  and  signifying  that 
in   the   coming  day  of   its  glory  Israel   will  no  longer   carry 
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Sodom  as  a  legend  in  its  mouth  as  it  does  now,  does  violence  to 
the  grammar,  and  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  no  more  allowable 
to  take  nrvn  &6l  as  a  future,  in  the  sense  of  "  and  will  not  be," 

t    t  :  '  i 

than  to  render  fisnn  T\y  iD3  (ver.  57),  "  it  will  be  like  the  time 
of  scorn."  Moreover,  the  application  of  *I5lK}  C^3  to  the  day 
of  future  glory  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  in  ver.  49  the 
word  pN3  is  used  to  denote  the  pride  which  was  the  chief  sin  of 
Sodom  ;  and  the  reference  to  this  verse  very  naturally  suggests 
itself.  The  meaning  of  ver.  56  depends  upon  the  rendering  to 
be  given  to  TODE7.  The  explanation  given  by  Rosenmuller 
and  Maurer,  after  Jerome, — viz.  non  erat  in  auditione,  i.e.  non 
audiebatur,  thou  didst  not  think  at  all  of  Sodom,  didst  not  take 
its  name  into  thy  mouth, — is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  HjftttBJ 
means  proclamation,  discourse,  and  also  report.  If  we  adopt 
the  last,  we  must  take  the  sentence  as  interrogatory  (Kii>  for 
Ki?n),  as  Hengstenberg  and  Hitzig  have  done.  Although  this 
is  certainly'  admissible,  there  are  no  clear  indexes  here  to 
warrant  our  assumption  of  an  interrogation,  which  is  only 
hinted  at  by  the  tone.  We  therefore  prefer  the  meaning 
"  discourse : "  thy  sister  Sodom  was  not  a  discourse  in  thy 
mouth  in  the  day  of  thy  haughtinesses,  that  thou  didst  talk  of 
the  fate  of  Sodom  and  lay  it  to  heart  when  thou  wast  in  pro- 
sperity. The  plural  ^iK3  is  more  emphatic  than  the  singular. 
The  day  of  the  haughtinesses  is  defined  in  ver.  57  as  the 
period  before  the  wickedness  of  Judah  had  been  disclosed. 
This  was  effected  by  means  of  the  judgment,  which  burst  upon 
Jerusalem  on  the  part  of  Babylon.  Through  this  judgment 
Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with  disgrace,  as  at  the 
time  when  the  daughters  of  Aram,  i.e.  the  cities  of  Syria,  and 
those  of  the  Philistines  (Aram  on  the  east,  and  the  Philistines 
on  the  west,  Isa.  ix.  11),  scorned  and  maltreated  it  round 
about.  This  refers  primarily  to  the  times  of  Ahaz,  when  the 
Syrians  and  Philistines  pressed  hard  upon  Judah  (2  Kings 
xv.  37,  xvi.  6 ;  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18,  19).  It  must  not  be 
restricted  to  this,  however;  but  was  repeated  in  the  reign  of 
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Jelioiacliin,  when  Jeliovali  sent  troops  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
Aramaeans,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites  against  him,  to  destroy 
Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2).  It  is  true,  the  Philistines  are  not 
mentioned  here ;  but  from  the  threat  in  Ezek.  xxv.  15,  we  may 
infer  that  they  also  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  Judah.  tMW^DHP,  according  to  Aramaean  usage, 
to  treat  contemptuously,  or  with  repudiation  (cf.  ch.  xxviii. 
24,  26).  Jerusalem  will  have  to  atone  for  this  pride,  and  to 
bear  its  wrong-doing  and  its  abominations  (ver.  58).  For 
zimmdh,  see  the  comm.  on  ver.  43.  The  perfect  DVlKBtt  indi- 
cates that  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  is  just  as  great  as 
if  it  had  already  commenced.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
thought  in  ver.  59  forms  a  transition  to  the  further  expansion 
of  the  promise  in  vers.  60  sqq.  IVBflfl  (ver.  59)  has  been 
correctly  pointed  by  the  Masoretes  as  the  1st  person.  The  i  is 
copulative,  and  shows  that  what  follows  forms  the  concluding 
summary  of  all  that  precedes.  ^niK  for  ?1F<N,  as  in  vers.  60, 
etc.,  to  deal  with  any  one.  The  construction  of  flfe^  with  an 
accusative  of  the  person,  to  treat  any  one,  cannot  be  sustained 
either  from  ch.  xvii.  17  and  xxiii.  25,  or  from  Jer.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
and  Gesenius  is  wronsj  in  assuming  that  we  meet  with  it  in 
Isa.  xlii.  16. — Despising  the  oath  (n^)  points  back  to  Deut. 
xxix.  11,  12,  where  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  concluded  at 
Sinai  is  described  as  an  entrance  into  the  covenant  and  oath 
which  the  Lord  then  made  with  His  people. — But  even  if 
Israel  has  faithlessly  broken  the  covenant,  and  must  bear  the 
consequent  punishment,  the  unfaithfulness  of  man  can  never 
alter  the  faithfulness  of  God.  This  is  the  link  of  connection 
between  the  resumption  and  further  expansion  of  the  promise 
in  ver.  60  and  the  closing  words  of  ver.  59.  The  remembrance 
of  His  covenant  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxvi.  42  and  45  as  the 
only  motive  that  will  induce  God  to  restore  Israel  to  favour 
again,  when  the  humiliation  effected  by  the  endurance  of 
punishment  has  brought  it  to  a  confession  of  its  sins.  The 
covenant  which  God  concluded  with  Israel  in  the  day  of  its 
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youth,  i.e.  when  He  led  it  out  of  Egypt,  He  will  establish  as  an 
everlasting  covenant.  Consequently  it  is  not  an  entirely  new 
covenant,  but  simply  the  perfecting  of  the  old  one  for  ever- 
lasting duration.  For  the  fact  itself,  compare  Isa.  lv.  3,  where 
the  making  of  the  everlasting  covenant  is  described  as  granting 
the  stedfast  mercies  of  David,  i.e.  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise given  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.).  This  promise  is  called  by 
David  himself  an  everlasting  covenant  which  God  had  made 
with  him  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).  And  the  assurance  of  its  ever- 
lasting duration  was  to  be  found  in  the1  fact  that  this  covenant 
did  not  rest  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  but  simply  upon 
the  forgiving  grace  of  God  (compare  ver.  63  with  Jer.  xxxi. 
31-34). — The  bestowal  of  this  grace  will  put  Israel  in  remem- 
brance of  its  ways,  and  fill  it  with  shame.  In  this  sense  ?nap 
(and  thou  shalt  remember),  in  ver.  61,  is  placed  side  by  side 
with  W?J  (I  will  remember)  in  ver.  60.  This  shame  will  seize 
upon  Israel  when  the  establishment  of  an  everlasting  covenant 
is  followed  by  the  greater  and  smaller  nations  being  associated 
with  it  in  glory,  and  incorporated  into  it  as  children,  though  they 
are  not  of  its  covenant.  The  greater  and  smaller  sisters  are 
the  greater  and  smaller  nations,  as  members  of  the  universal 
family  of  man,  who  are  to  be  exalted  to  the  glory  of  one  large 
family  of  God.  The  restoration,  which  is  promised  in  vers.  53 
and  55  to  Sodom  and  Samaria  alone,  is  expanded  here  into  a 
prophecy  of  the  reception  of  all  the  greater  and  smaller  nations 
into  fellowship  in  the  glory  of  the  people  of  God.  We  may 
see  from  this  that  Sodom  and  Samaria  represent  the  heathen 
nations  generally,  as  standing  outside  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation :  Sodom  representing  those  that  were  sunk  in  the 
deepest  moral  degradation,  and  Samaria  those  that  had  fallen 
from  the  state  of  grace.  The  attitude  in  which  these  nations 
stand'  towards  Israel  in  the  everlasting  covenant  of  grace,  is 
defined  as  the  relation  of  daughters  to  a  mother.  If,  therefore, 
Israel,  which  has  been  thrust  out  among  the  heathen  on  account 
of  its  deep  fall,  is  not  to  return  to  its  first  estate  till  after  the 
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return  of  Sodom,  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  Samaria, 
which  has  been  condemned,  the  election  of  Israel  before  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  be  the  first-born  son  of  Jehovah  will 
continue  unchanged,  and  Israel  will  form  the  stem  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  God,  into  which  the  heathen  nations  will  be  incor- 
porated. The  words,  u  and  not  of  thy  covenant,"  have  been 
taken  by  most  of  the  commentators  in  the  sense  of,  u  not  be- 
cause thou  hast  kept  the  covenant ; "  but  this  is  certainly 
incorrect.  For  even  if  "thy  covenant"  really  formed  an  anti- 
thesis to  "my  covenant"  (vers.  60  and  G2),  "  thy  covenant" 
could  not  possibly  signify  the  fulfilment  of  thy  covenant 
obligations.  The  words  belong  to  bdnuth  (daughters),  who  are 
thereby  designated  as  extra-testamental, — i.e.  as  not  included 
in  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Israel,  and  consequently 
as  having  no  claim  by  virtue  of  that  covenant  to  participate  in 
the  glory  of  the  everlasting  covenant  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
established. — When  this  covenant  has  been  established,  Israel 
will  know  that  God  is  Jehovah,  the  unchangeably  true  (for  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Jehovah,  see  the  commentary  on  Gen. 
ii.  4) ;  that  it  may  call  to  mind,  sc.  both  its  sinful  abominations 
and  the  compassionate  grace  of  God,  and  be  so  filled  with 
shame  and  penitence  that  it  will  no  more  venture  to  open  its 
mouth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  finding  excuses  for  its  previous 
fall,  or  to  murmur  against  God  and  His  judgments, — namely, 
when  the  Lord  forgives  all  its  sins  by  establishing  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  the  kernel  and  essence  of  which  consists  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  34).  Thus  will  the  ex- 
perience of  forgiving  grace  complete  what  judgment  has  already 
begun,  viz.  the  transformation  of  proud  and  haughty  sinners 
into  meek  and  humble  children  of  God,  for  whom  the  kingdom 
has  been  prepared  from  the  beginning. 

This  thought  brings  the  entire  prophecy  to  a  close, — a  pro- 
phecy which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  world's  history  and  the 
New  Testament,  the  parallel  to  which  is  contained  in  the  apostle's 
words,   u  God   hath  concluded  them    all  in   unbelief,  that  He 
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might  have  mercy  upon  all"  (Rom.  xi.  32). — As  the  punish- 
ment threatened  to  the  adulteress,  i.e.  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
that  had  despised  its  God  and  King,  had  been  fulfilled  upon 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  is  in  process  of  fulfilment  still, 
so  has  the  promise  also  been  already  fulfilled,  so  far  as  its 
commencement  is  concerned,  though  the  complete  and  ultimate 
fulfilment  is  only  to  be  expected  in  time  to  come.  The  turning 
of  the  captivity,  both  of  Jerusalem  and  her  daughters,  and  of 
Samaria  and  her  daughters,  commenced  with  the  establishment 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  i.e.  of  the  covenant  made  through 
Christ,  and  with  the  reception  of  the  believing  portion  of  Israel 
in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  viii.  5  sqq.,  25,  ix.  31). 
And  the  turning  of  the  captivity  of  Sodom  commenced  with 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  their  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  Sodom  with  her 
daughters  represents  the  morally  degraded  heathen  world. 
Their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  founded  by  Christ 
on  earth,  forms  the  commencement  of  the  return  of  the  for- 
given to  their  first  estate  on  the  a  restitution  of  all  things,"  i.e. 
the  restoration  of  all  moral  relations  to  their  original  normal 
constitution  (compare  Acts  iii.  21  and  Meyer's  comm.  thereon 
with  Matt.  xvii.  11),  which  will  attain  its  perfection  in  the 
TraXvyyeveaiay  the  general  restoration  of  the  world  to  its  origi- 
nal glory  (compare  Matt.  xix.  28  with  Rom.  viii.  18  sqq.  and 
2  Pet.  iii.  13).  The  prophecy  before  us  in  ver.  55  clearly 
points  to  this  final  goal.  It  is  true  that  one  might  understand 
the  return  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  to  their  original  state, 
which  is  predicted  here  as  simply  relating  to  the  pardon  of  the 
covenant  nation,  whose  apostasy  had  led  to  the  rejection  of 
both  its  parts ;  and  this  pardon  might  be  sought  in  its  recep- 
tion into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  its  restoration  as  the  people 
of  God.  In  that  case  the  complete  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy 
would  take  place  during  the  present  aeon  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  among  all  nations,  and  the  conversion  of  that  portion  of 
Israel  which  still  remained  hardened  after  the  entrance  of  the 
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full  number  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
this  limitation  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  equality  of 
position  assigned  to  Sodom  and  her  daughters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  on  the  other.  Though  Sodom  is 
not  merely  a  t}-pe  of  the  heathen  world,  the  restoration  of 
Sodom  and  her  daughters  cannot  consist  in  the  reception  of  the 
descendants  of  the  cities  on  which  the  judgment  fell  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  the  Christian  Church,  since  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  those  cities  were  destroyed  prevented  the  possibility 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  alive  whose  descendants 
could  be  converted  to  Christ  and  blessed  in  Him  during  the 
present  period  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion 
expressed  by  C.  a  Lapide,  that  the  restoration  of  Sodom  is  to  be 
referred  and  restricted  to  the  conversion  of  the  descendants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Zoar,  which  was  spared  for  Lot's  sake,  when  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed,  is  too  much  at  variance 
with  the  words  of  the  passage  to  allow  of  our  accepting  such  a 
solution  as  this.  The  turning  of  the  captivity  of  Sodom  and 
her  daughters,  i.e.  the  forgiveness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  points  beyond  the  present 
aeon,  and  the  realization  can  only  take  place  on  the  great  day 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  persons  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  the  neighbouring  cities.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  restoration  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  will  not  be 
completely  fulfilled  till  after  the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  glory  at  the  last  day. 

Consequently  the  prophecy  before  us  goes  beyond  Rom. 
xi.  25  sqq.,  inasmuch  as  it  presents,  not  to  the  covenant  nation 
only,  but,  in  Samaria  and  Sodom,  to  all  the  larger  and  smaller 
heathen  nations  also,  the  prospect  of  being  eventually  received 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God;  although,  in  accordance 
with  the  main  purpose  of  this  prophetic  word,  namely,  to  bring 
the  pride  of  Israel  completely  down,  this  is  simply  hinted  at, 
and  no  precise  intimation  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
predicted  apokatastasis  will  occur.      But  notwithstanding  this 
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indefiniteness,  we  must  not  explain  away  the  fact  itself  by 
arbitrary  expositions,  since  it  is  placed  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
by  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  The  words  of  our  Lord 
in  Matt.  x.  15  and  xi.  24,  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  more 
tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment  for  Sodom  than  for  Capernaum 
and  every  other  city  that  shall  have  rejected  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  teach  most  indisputably  that  the  way  of  mercy 
stands  open  still  even  for  Sodom  itself,  and  that  the  judgment 
which  has  fallen  upon  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  final  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  its  inhabitants.  For  Sodom  did  not  put 
away  the  perfect  revelation  of  mercy  and  salvation.  If  the 
mighty  works  which  were  done  in  Capernaum  had  been  done 
in  Sodom,  it  would  have  stood  to  the  present  day  (Matt.  xi.  23). 
And  from  this  it  clearly  follows  that  all  the  judgments  which 
fell  before  the  time  of  Christ,  instead  of  carrying  with  them 
the  final  decision,  and  involving  eternal  damnation,  leave  the 
possibility  of  eventual  pardon  open  still.  The  last  judgment, 
which  is  decisive  for  eternity,  does  not  take  place  till  after  the 
full  revelation  of  grace  and  truth  in  Christ.  Not  only  will  the 
gospel  be  preached  to  all  nations  before  the  end  comes  (Matt, 
xxiv.  14),  but  even  to  the  dead  ;  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  did 
not  believe  at  the  time  of  Noah,  it  has  been  already  preached, 
at  the  time  when  Christ  went  to  them  in  spirit,  in  order  that, 
although  judged  according  to  man's  way  in  the  flesh,  they 
might  live  according  to  God's  way  in  the  spirit  (1  Pet.  hi.  19, 
iv.  6).  What  the  apostle  teaches  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
concerning  the  unbelievers  before  the  flood,  and  affirms  in  the 
second  concerning  the  dead  in  general,  is  equally  applicable 
according  to  our  prophecy  to  the  Sodomites  who  were  judged 
after  man's  way  in  the  flesh,  and  indeed  generally  to  all  heathen 
nations  who  either  lived  before  Christ  or  departed  from  this 
earthly  life  without  having  heard  the  gospel  preached. — It  is 
according  to  these  distinct  utterances  of  the  New  Testament 
that  the  prophecy  before  us  respecting  the  apohatastasis  of 
Sodom,  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem  is  to  be  interpreted ;  and  this 
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is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  heretical  doctrine  of  the 
restoration,  i.e.  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  the  ungodly,  and 
even  of  the  devil  himself.  If  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  pre- 
cedes the  last  judgment,  the  final  sentence  in  the  judgment 
will  be  regulated  by  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  gospel 
by  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  All  souls  that  obstinately 
reject  it  and  harden  themselves  in  unbelief,  will  be  given  up  to 
everlasting  damnation.  The  reason  why  the  conversion  of 
Sodom  and  Samaria  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  tendency  of  the  promise,  in  which  the  simple 
fact  is  announced  without  the  intermediate  circumstances,  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  Jerusalem.  The  conversion  of  Jeru- 
salem also  is  not  definitely  stated  to  be  the  condition  of  pardon, 
but  this  is  assumed  as  well  known  from  the  words  of  Lev.  xxvi., 
and  is  simply  implied  in  the  repeated  assertion  that  Jerusalem 
will  be  seized  with  the  deepest  shame  on  account  of  the  pardon 
which  she  receives. 


CHAP.   XVII.   HUMILIATION  AND   EXALTATION   OF   THE 
DAVIDIC  FAMILY. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  introduced  as  a  riddle  and  a 
parable,  and  are  divided  into  three  sections.  Vers.  1-10  con- 
tain the  parable  ;  vers.  11-21,  the  interpretation  and  application 
of  it  to  King  Zedekiah ;  and  vers.  22-24,  the  promise  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom. 

Vers.  1-10.  The  Parable. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  give  a  riddle,  and  relate 
a  parable  to  the  house  of  Israel ;  Ver.  3.  And  say,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  A  great  eagle,  with  great  wings  and  long  pinions, 
full  of  feathers  of  variegated  colours,  came  to  Lebanon  and  took 
the  top  of  the  cedar  :  Ver.  4.  lie  plucked  of  the  topmost  of  its 
shoots,  and  brought  it  into  Canaan  s  land ;  in  a  merchant-city  he 
set  it.  Ver.  5.  And  he  took  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  put  it 
into  seed-land  ;  took  it  away  to  many  waters^  set  it  as  a  willow. 
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Ver.  6.  A  nd  it  greiv,  and  became  an  overhanging  vine  of  low 
stature,  that  its  branches  might  turn  towards  him}  and  its  roofs 
might  be  under  Mm  ;  and  it  became  a  vine,  and  produced  shoot*, 
and  sent  out  foliage.  Ver.  7.  There  was  another  great  eagle  icith 
great  icings  and  many  feathers  ;  and,  behold,  this  vine  stretched 
its  roots  languishingly  towards  him,  and  extended  its  brandies 
towards  him,  that  he  might  water  it  from  the  beds  of  its  planting. 
Ver.  8.  It  teas  planted  in  a  good  f  eld  by  many  waters,  to  send 
out  roots  and  bear  fruit,  to  become  a  glorious  vine.  Ver.  9.  Say, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Will  it  thrive  ?  ivill  they  not  pull 
up  its  roots,  and  cut  off  its  fruit,  so  that  it  xcilhereth  ?  all  the 
fresh  leaves  of  its  sprouting  will  wither,  and  not  with  strong  arm 
and  with  much  people  will  it  be  possible  to  raise  it  up  from  its 
roots.  Ver.  10.  And,  behold^  although  it  is  planted,  will  it 
thrive  ?  will  it  not  wither  when  the  east  wind  touches  it  ?  upon 
the  beds  in  which  it  grevj  it  will  wither. 

The    parable   (mdshdl,  corresponding    exactly  to   the   New- 
Testament  irapa^oXrj)  is  called  chldhdh,  a  riddle,  because  of  the 
deeper  meaning  lying  beneath  the  parabolic  shell.     The  sym- 
bolism of  this  parable  has  been  traced  by  many  commentators 
to  Babylonian  influences  working  upon  the  prophet's  mind  ;   but 
without  any  tenable  ground.     The  figure  of  the  eagle,  or  bird 
of  prey,  applied  to  a  conqueror  making  a  rapid  descent  upon  a 
country,  has  as  little  in  it  of  a  specifically  Babylonian  character 
as  the  comparison  of  the  royal  family  to  a  cedar  or  a  vine. 
Not  only  is  Nebuchadnezzar  compared  to   an   eagle  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  40,  xlix.  22,    as  Cyrus   is  to  a  bird  of  prey  in   Isa. 
xlvi.  11 ;  but  even  Moses  has  described  the  paternal  watchful- 
ness of  God  over  His  own  people  as  bearing  them  upon  eagle's 
wings  (Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11).     The  cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  the  vine  are  genuine  Israelitish  figures.     The  great  eagle 
in  ver.  3  is  the  great  King  Nebuchadnezzar  (compare  ver.  12) 
The  article  is  simply  used  to  indicate  the  species,  for  which  we 
should  use  the  indefinite  article.      In  ver.  7,  instead   of   the 
article,  we  have  ^n^  in  the  sense  of  u  another."      This  first 
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eagle  has  large  wings  and  long  pinions  ;  he  has  already  flown 
victoriously  over  wide-spread  countries.  rnDJjnn  v"lBfc.  literally, 
which  is  to  him  the  variegated  ornament,  i.e.  which  he  has 
as  such  an  ornament.  The  feathers  of  variegated  ornamental 
colours  point  to  the  many  peoples,  differing  in  language, 
manners,  and  customs,  which  were  united  under  the  sceptre  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Hitzig,  etc.)  ;  not  to  the  wealth  and  splendour 
of  the  conqueror,  as  such  an  allusion  is  altogether  remote  from 
the  tendency  of  the  parable.  He  came  to  Lebanon.  This  is 
not  a  symbol  of  the  Israelitish  land,  or  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah ;  but,  as  in  Jer.  xxii.  23,  of  Jerusalem,  or  Mount  Zion, 
with  its  royal  palace  so  rich  in  cedar  wood  (see  the  comm.  on 
Hab.  ii.  17  and  Zech.  xi.  1),  as  being  the  place  where  the  cedar 
was  planted  (compare  the  remarks  on  ver.  12).  The  cedar  is 
the  royal  house  of  David,  and  the  top  of  it  is  King  Jehoiachin. 
The  word  tzammereth  is  only  met  with  in  Ezekiel,  and  there 
only  for  the  top  of  a  cedar  (compare  ch.  xxxi.  3  sqq.).  The 
primary  meaning  is  doubtful.  Some  derive  it  from  the  curly, 
or,  as  it  were,  woolly  top  of  the  older  cedars,  in  which  the  small 
twigs  that  constitute  their  foliage  are  only  found  at  the  top  of 
the  tree.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  connected  with  the  Arabic 
/a^)  to  conceal,  and  understand  it  as  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
foliage,  as  the  veil  or  covering  of  the  tree.  In  ver.  4,  tzammereth 
is  explained  to  be  vnip^*i  \thfaf  the  topmost  of  its  shoots.  This 
the  eagle  plucked  off  and  carried  |V^3  H£  /N,  an  epithet  applied 
to  Babylonia  here  and  in  ch.  xvi.  29,  as  being  a  land  whose 
trading  spirit  had  turned  it  into  a  Canaan.  This  is  evident 
from  the  parallel  B7D'"i  T?,  city  of  traders,  i.e.  Babylon  (com- 
pare ver.  12).  The  seed  of  the  land,  according  to  ver.  13,  is 
King  Zedekiah,  because  he  was  of  the  land,  the  native  king, 
in  contrast  to  a  foreign,  Babylonian  governor.  nj5,  for  nj?7, 
after  the  analogy  of  Bn^  in  Hos.xi.  3,  and  pointed  with  Kametz 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  imperative.  7>N  ni?7  is  used  as  in 
Num.  xxiii.  27.  The  cltt.  \ey.  HDVS>'  signifies,  in  Arabic  and  the 
Talmud,  the  willow,  probably  so  called  because  it  grows  in  well- 
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watered  places;  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  derived  from  *|«f, 
to  overflow,  literally,  the  inundated  tree.  This  meaning  is  per- 
fectlv  appropriate  here.  "He  set  it  as  a  willow"  means  he 
treated  it  as  one,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  to  many  waters,  set  it 
in  a  well-watered  soil,  i.e.  in  a  suitable  place.  The  cutting 
grew  into  an  overhanging  vine,  i.e.  to  a  vine  spreading  out  its 
branches  in  all  directions,  though  not  growing  very  high,  as 
the  following  expression  HDip  npDP  more  clearly  shows.  The 
object  of  this  growth  was,  that  its  branches  might  turn  to  him 
(the  eagle),  and  its  roots  might  be  under  him  (the  eagle). 
The  suffixes  attached  to  xb*  and  vnnn  refer  to  TO.  This 
allusion  is  required  not  only  by  the  explanation  in  ver.  14 
(?  vers.  14,  15),  but  also  by  ver.  7,  where  the  roots  and 
branches  of  the  vine  stretch  to  the  (other)  eagle.  In  ver.  6b, 
what  has  already  been  affirmed  concerning  the  growth  is  briefly 
summed  up  again.  The  form  rntffi  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel. 
Isaiah  has  rn»B  =  rnKB  in  ch.  x.  33.  The  word  signifies  branch 
and  foliage,  or  a  branch  covered  with  foliage,  as  the  ornament 
of  a  tree. — The  other  eagle  mentioned  in  ver.  7  is  the  king  of 
Egypt,  according  to  ver.  15.  He  had  also  large  wings  and 
many  feathers,  i.e.  a  widely  spread  and  powerful  kingdom  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  said  about  pinions  and  variegated  colours, 
for  Pharaoh  had  not  spread  out  his  kingdom  over  many  coun- 
tries and  peoples,  or  subjugated  a  variegated  medley  of  peoples 
and  tribes.  JB3,  as  a  verb  air.  \ey.,  signifies  to  yearn  or  pine 
after  a  thing ;  in  Chaldee,  to  hunger.  rrtptffp,  that  he  (the 
eagle-Pharaoh)  might  give  it  to  drink,  or  water  it.  The  words 
nytSD  rrinyo  are  not  connected  with  nSpvrh,  but  with  nrfo?  and 
H233,  from  the  beds  of  its  planting,  i.e.  in  which  it  was  planted  ; 
it  stretched  out  roots  and  branches  to  the  other  eaHe,  that  he 
might  give  it  to  drink.  The  interpretation  is  given  in  ver. 
15.  The  words  nnitf  r^pp*}?,  which  are  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, do  not  interrupt  the  train  of  thought ;  nor  are  they 
superfluous,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  because  the  vine  had  water 
enough  already  (vers.  5  and  8).     For  this  is  precisely  what  the 
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passage  is  intended  to  show,  namely,  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  this  pining  and  stretching  out  of  the  branches  towards  the 
other  eagle,  inasmuch  as  it  could  thrive  very  well  in  the  place 
where  it  was  planted.  The  latter  is  expressly  stated  once  more 
in  ver.  8,  the  meaning  of  which  is  perfectly  clear, — namely, 
that  if  Zedekiah  had  remained  quiet  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
a  hanging  vine,  his  government  might  have  continued  and 
prospered.  But,  asks  Ezekiel  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  will 
it  prosper  %  npyn  is  a  question,  and  the  third  person,  neuter 
gender.  This  question  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
following  question,  which  is  introduced  with  an  affirmative  *wn. 
The  subject  to  pW  and  DDip*  is  not  the  first  eagle  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar), but  the  indefinite  "one"  (man,  they).  In  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  9  nis'^D  is  a  substantive  formation,  used  instead 
of  the  simple  form  of  the  infinitive,  after  the  form  KtPO  in 
2  Chron.  xix.  7,  with  the  termination  ni,  borrowed  from  the  verb 
T\7  (compare  Ewald,  §  1606  and  239a),  and  the  construction  is 
the  same  as  in  Amos  vi.  10:  it  will  not  be  to  raise  up  =  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  raise  it  up  (compare  Ges.  §  132, 
3,  Anm.  1).  To  raise  it  up  from  its  root  does  not  mean  to  tear 
it  up  by  the  root  (Havernick),  but  to  rear  the  withered  vine 
from  its  roots  again,  to  cause  it  to  sprout  again.  This  rendering 
of  the  words  corresponds  to  the  interpretation  given  in  ver.  17. 
— In  ver.  10  the  leading  thought  is  repeated  with  emphasis, 
and  rounded  off.  The  east  wind  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  plants 
on  account  of  its  dryness  (compare  Gen.  xli.  6,  and  Wetstein  on 
Job  xxvii.  21  in  Delitzsch's  Commentary)  ;  and  it  is  used  very 
appropriately  here,  as  the  Chaldeans  came  from  the  east. 

Vers.  11-21.  Interpretation  of  the  riddle. — Ver.  11.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  12.  Say  to  the 
refractory  race :  Do  ye  not  know  what  this  is  ?  Say,  Behold, 
the  king  of  Babel  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  its  king  and  its 
princes,  and  brought  them  to  himself  to  Babel.  Ver.  13.  And 
he  took  of  the  royal  seed,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him,  and 
caused  him  to  enter  into  an  oath  ;  and  he  took  the  strong  ones 
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of  the  land :  Ver.  14.  That  it  might  be  a  lowly  kingdom,  not 
to  lift  itself  up,  that  he  might  keep  his  covenant,  that  it  might 
stand.  Ver.  15.  But  he  rebelled  against  him  by  sending  his 
messengers  to  Egypt,  that  it  might  give  him  liorses  and  much 
people.  Will  lie  prosper  ?  will  he  that  hath  done  this  escape  ? 
He  has  broken  the  covenant,  and  should  he  escape?  Ver.  16. 
As  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  surely  in  the  placi 
of  the  king,  who  made  him  king,  whose  oath  he  despised,  and  whose 
covenant  he  broke  with  him,  in  Babel  he  will  die.  Ver.  17.  And 
not  with  great  army  and  much  people  will  Pliaraoh  act  with  him 
in  the  war,  when  they  cast  up  a  rampart  and  build  siege-towers,  to 
cut  off  many  souls.  Ver.  18.  He  has  despised  an  oath  to  break 
the  covenant,  and,  behold,  he  has  given  his  hand  and  done  all  this  ; 
he  will  not  escape.  Ver.  19.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  As  I  live,  surely  my  oath  which  he  has  despised,  and 
my  covenant  which  lie  has  broken,  I  ivill  give  upon  his"  head. 
Ver.  20.  /  will  spread  out  my  net  over  him,  so  that  he  will  be 
taken  in  my  snare,  and  will  bring  him  to  Babel,  and  contend  with 
him  there  on  account  of  his  treachery  which  he  has  been  guilty  of 
towards  me.  Ver.  21.  And  all  his  fugitives  in  all  his  regiments, 
by  the  sword  will  they  fall,  and  those  who  remain  will  be  scattered 
to  all  winds  ;  and  ye  shall  see  that  I  Jehovah  have  spoken  it. 

In  vers.  12-17  the  parable  in  vers.  2-10  is  interpreted  ;  and 
in  vers.  19—21  the  threat  contained  in  the  parable  is  confirmed 
and  still  further  expanded.  We  have  an  account  of  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  king,  i.e.  Jehoiachin,  and  his  princes  to  Babel 
in  2  Kings  xxiv.  11  sqq.,  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  and  xxix.  2.  The  king's 
seed  (ro&sn  JHT,  ver.  13,  as  in  Jer.  xli.  1  =  ^sn  jnr,  1  Kings 
xi.  14)  is  Jehoiachin' s  uncle  Mattaniah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  king  under  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17), 
and  from  whom  he  took  an  oath  of  fealty  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13). 
The  strong  of  the  land  (v^  =  vW,  2  Kings  xxiv.  15),  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  (rip!?),  i.e.  took  away  to  Babel,  are  not 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  (2  Kings  xxiv.  15)  ;  but  the 
expression  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  for  the  several  classes  of 
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men  of  wealth,  who  are  grouped  together  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  14 
under  the  one  term  5*n  ntar!>3  frn  ^OX,  2  Kings  xxiv.  16), 
including  masons,  smiths,  and  carpenters  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14  and 
16),  whereas  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  are  classed  with 
the  court  officials  (D*D'HDJ  2  Kings  xxiv.  15)  under  the  title 
iT"}b>  (princes)  in  ver.  12.  The  design  of  these  measures  was 
to  make  a  lowly  kingdom,  which  could  not  raise  itself,  i.e. 
could  not  revolt,  and  to  deprive  the  vassal  king  of  the  means 
of   breaking    the    covenant.       The    suffix    attached   to    niDV7 

O  t  ;  t  : 

is  probably  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  '"13700  rather  than 
VV"12?  although  both  are  admissible,  and  would  yield  precisely 
the  same  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  stability  of  the  kingdom  was 
dependent  upon  the  stability  of  the  covenant.  But  Zedekiah 
rebelled  (2  Kings  xxiv.  20).  The  Egyptian  king  who  was  to 
give  Zedekiah  horses  and  much  people,  in  other  words,  to  come 
to  his  assistance  with  a  powerful  army  of  cavalry  and  fighting 
men,  was  Hophrah,  the  Apries  of  the  Greeks,  according  to 
Jer.  xliv.  30  (see  the  comm.  on  2  Kings  xxiv.  19,  20).  rwn 
points  back  to  npyn  in  ver.  9  ;  but  here  it  is  applied  to  the 
rebellious  king,  and  is  explained  in  the  clause  *W  DTBJrt.  The 
answer  is  given  in  ver.  16  as  a  word  of  God  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  oath  :  he  shall  die  in  Babel,  the  capital  of  the  king, 
who  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  Pharaoh  will  not  render 
him  any  effectual  help  (ver.  17).  Wfl  nry,  as  in  ch.  xv.  59,  to 
act  with  him,  that  is  to  say,  assist  him,  come  to  his  help.  iniK 
refers  to  Zedekiah,  not  to  Pharaoh,  as  Ewald  assumes  in  an 
inexplicable  manner.  For  *W  TOD  TJB5P,  compare  ch.  iv.  2  ;  and 
for  the  fact  itself,  Jer.  xxxiv.  21,  22,  and  xxxvii.  5,  according 
to  which,  although  an  Egyptian  army  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Chal- 
deans, it  was  repulsed  by  the  Chaldeans  who  marched  to  meet 
it,  without  having  rendered  any  permanent  assistance  to  the 
besieged. — In  ver.  18,  the  main  thought  that  breach  of  faith 
can  bring  no  deliverance  is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  appending 
the   further  expansion   contained  in  vers.   19-21.     IT  jnj,  he 
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gave  his  hand,  i.e.  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity.  The  oath  which 
Zedekiah  swore  to  the  king  of  Babel  is  designated  in  ver.  19 
as  Jehovah's  oath  (T1??))  and  the  covenant  made  with  him  as 
Jehovah's  covenant,  because  the  oath  had  been  sworn  by 
Jehovah,  and  the  covenant  of  fidelity  towards  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  thereby  been  made  implicite  with  Jehovah  Himself ;  so 
that  the  breaking  of  the  oath  and  covenant  became  a  breach  of 
faith  towards  Jehovah.  Consequently  the  very  same  expres- 
sions are  used  in  vers.  16,  18,  and  19,  to  designate  this  breach 
of  oath,  which  are  applied  in  ch.  xvi.  59  to  the  treacherous 
apostasy  of  Jerusalem  (Israel)  from  Jehovah,  the  covenant 
God.  And  the  same  expressions  are  used  to  describe  the 
punishment  as  in  ch.  xii.  13,  14.  inx  B3C0  is  construed  with 
the  accusative  of  the  thing  respecting  which  he  was  to  be 
judged,  as  in  1  Sam.  xii.  7.  Jehovah  regards  the  treacherous 
revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar  as  treachery  against  Himself 
(*3  7VD)  ;  not  only  because  Zedekiah  had  sworn  the  oath  of 
fidelity  by  Jehovah,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  Jehovah  had 
delivered  up  His  people  and  kingdom  into  the  power  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  so  that  revolt  from  him  really  became  re- 
bellion against  God.  rix  before  irn20~?3  is  nota  accus.,  and 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  quod  adtinet  ad,  as,  for  example,  in 
2  Kings  vi.  5.  lrnrnp^  his  fugitives,  is  rendered  both  by  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  "  his  brave  men,"  or  "  heroes,"  and  is 
therefore  identified  with  Vjrop  (his  chosen  ones),  which  is  the 
reading  in  some  manuscripts.  But  neither  these  renderings 
nor  the  parallel  passage  in  ch.  xii.  14,  where  I'TiiTZlD  apparently 
corresponds  to  it,  will  warrant  our  adopting  this  explanation,  or 
making  any  alteration  in  the  text.  The  Greek  versions  have 
iraa-as  cj>vya8eia<;  avrov  ;  Theodoret :  ev  it  derail  rats  <f>vya$)eicu<; 
avrov  ;  the  Yulgate  :  omnes  profugi  ejus  ;  and  therefore  they  all 
had  the  reading  irrQD,  which  also  yields  a  very  suitable  meaning. 
The  mention  of  some  who  remain,  and  who  are  to  be  scattered 
toward  all  the  winds,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  all 
the  fugitives  in  the  wings  of  the  army  are  to  fall  by  the  sword. 
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The  latter  threat  simply  declares  that  no  one  will  escape  death 
by  flight.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  those  who  remain 
as  being  simply  fighting  men  ;  and  the  word  "  all n  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally. 

Vers.  22-24.  The  planting  of  the  true  twig  of  the  stem  of 
David. — Ver.  22.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  And  I  will 
take  from  the  top  of  the  high  cedar,  and  will  set  it ;  from  the 
topmost  of  its  shoots  will  I  'pluck  off  a  tender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  a  high  and  exalted  mountain.  Ver.  23.  On  the 
high  mountain  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it,  and  it  will  put  forth 
branches,  and  bear  fruit,  and  become  a  splendid  cedar,  so  that 
all  the  birds  of  every  plumage  will  dwell  under  it.  In  the 
shade  of  its  branches  will  they  dwell.  Ver.  24.  And  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  will  learn  that  I  Jehovah  have  lowered  the 
lofty  tree,  lifted  up  the  low  tree,  made  the  green  tree  wither, 
and  the  withered  tree  become  green.  I  Jehovah  have  said  it,  and 
have  done  it. — Although  the  sprout  of  David,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  made  king,  would  lose  the  sovereignty  because  of 
his  breach  of  faith,  and  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  the  Lord  would  not  let  His  kingdom  be 
destroyed,  but  would  fulfil  the  promise  which  He  had  given  to 
the  seed  of  David.  The  announcement  of  this  fulfilment  takes 
its  form  from  the  preceding  parable.  As  Nebuchadnezzar 
broke  off  a  twig  from  the  top  of  the  cedar  and  brought  it  to 
Babel  (ver.  13),  so  will  Jehovah  Himself  also  pluck  off  a  shoot 
from  the  top  of  the  high  cedar,  and  plant  it  upon  a  high  moun- 
tain- The  Vav  before  ^npj  is  the  Vav  consec,  and  *?K  is 
appended  to  the  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  but  in  antithesis 
to  the  acting  of  the  eagle,  as  described  in  ver.  3,  it  is  placed 
after  it.  The  cedar,  which  it  designated  by  the  epithet  rdmdh, 
as  rising  above  the  other  trees,  is  the  royal  house  of  David,  and 
the  tender  shoot  which  Jehovah  breaks  off  and  plants  is  not 
the  Messianic  kingdom  or  sovereignty,  so  that  Zerubbabel  could 
be  included,  but  the  Messiah  Himself  as  "  a  distinct  historical 
personage"  (Havernick).     The  predicate  *Hj  tender,  refers  to 
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Him ;  also  the  word  Pjrt*,  a  sprout  (Isa.  liii.  2),  which  indicates 
not  so  much  the  youthful  age  of  the  Messiah  (Hitzig)  as 
the  lowliness  of  His  origin  (compare  Isa.  xi.  1,  liii.  2) ;  and 
even  when  applied  to  David  and  Solomon,  in  2  Sam.  iii.  39, 
1  Chron.  xxii.  5,  xxix.  1,  expresses  not  their  youthfulness, 
but  their  want  of  strength  for  the  proper  administration  of 
such  a  government.  The  high  mountain,  described  in  ver.  23 
as  the  high  mountain  of  Israel,  is  Zion,  regarded  as  the  seat 
and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  to  be  exalted  by 
the  Messiah  above  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  (Isa.  ii.  2, 
etc.).  The  twig  planted  by  the  Lord  will  grow  there  into  a 
glorious  cedar,  under  which  all  birds  will  dwell.  The  Messiah 
grows  into  a  cedar  in  the  kingdom  founded  by  Him,  in  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  find  both  food  (from  the 
fruits  of  the  tree)  and  protection  (under  its  shadow).  For  this 
figure,  compare  Dan.  iv.  8,  9.  ^IJ?"^  ""^V,  birds  of  every  kind 
of  plumage  (cf.  ch.  xxxix.  4,  17),  is  derived  from  Gen.  vii. 
14,  where  birds  of  every  kind  find  shelter  in  Noah's  ark. 
The  allusion  is  to  men  from  every  kind  of  people  and  tribe. 
By  this  will  all  the  trees  of  the  field  learn  that  God  lowers  the 
lofty  and  lifts  up  the  lowly.  As  the  cedar  represents  the  royal 
house  of  David,  the  trees  of  the  field  can  only  be  the  other 
kings  or  royal  families  of  the  earth,  not  the  nations  outside 
the  limits  of  the  covenant.  At  the  same  time,  the  nations  are 
not  to  be  entirely  excluded  because  the  figure  of  the  cedars 
embraces  the  idea  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  trees  of  the  field 
denote  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  together  with  their  kings. 
The  clauses,  "  I  bring  down  the  high  tree,"  contain  a  purely- 
general  thought,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  7,  8,  and  the  perfects  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  preterites,  but  as  statements  of  practical  truths. 
It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  the  royal  house  of  David  in  its 
previous  greatness  naturally  suggests  itself  in  connection  with 
the  high  and  green  tree,  and  that  of  Jehoiachin  in  connection 
with  the  dry  tree  (compare  Jer.  xxii.  30) ;  and  these  are  not  to 
be  absolutely  set  aside.     At  the  same  time,  the  omission  of  the 
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article  from  H33  }%V  and  the  objects  which  follow,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  words  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  these  parti- 
cular persons,  but  are  applicable  to  every  high  and  green,  or 
withered  and  lowly  tree ;  i.e.  not  merely  to  kings  alone,  but  to 
all  men  in  common,  and  furnish  a  parallel  to  1  Sam.  ii.  4-9, 
u  The  bows  of  the  mighty  men  are  broken ;  and  they  that 
stumbled  are  girded  with  strength,"  etc. 

CHAP.  XVIII.    THE  RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE  OF  GOD. 

In  the  word  of  God  contained  in  this  chapter,  the  delusion 
that  God  visits  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  innocent  children  is 
overthrown,  and  the  truth  is  clearly  set  forth  that  every  man 
bears  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  his  own  sins  (vers.  1-4). 
The  righteous  lives  through  his  righteousness  (vers.  5-9),  but 
cannot  save  his  wicked  son  thereby  (vers.  10-13);  whilst  the 
son  who  avoids  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  his  father,  will  live 
through  his  own  righteousness  (vers.  14-20).  The  man  who 
repents  and  avoids  sin  is  not  even  charged  with  his  own  sin ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  forsakes  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  gives  himself  up  to  unrighteousness,  will  not 
be  protected  from  death  even  by  his  own  former  righteousness 
(vers.  21-29).  Thus  will  God  judge  every  man  according  to 
his  way ;  and  it  is  only  by  repentance  that  Israel  itself  can  live 
(vers.  30-32).  The  exposition  of  these  truths  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  substance  and  design  of  the  preceding  and 
following  prophecies.  In  the  earlier  words  of  God,  Ezekiel 
had  taken  from  rebellious  Israel  every  support  of  false  con- 
fidence in  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom  from  destruction. 
But  as  an  impenitent  sinner,  even  when  he  can  no  longer 
evade  the  punishment  of  his  sins,  endeavours  as  much  as 
possible  to  transfer  the  guilt  from  himself  to  others,  and  com- 
forts himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has  to  suffer  for  sins  that 
others  have  committed,  and  hardens  himself  aiiainst  the  chas- 
tisement  of  God  through  such  false  consolation  as  this;  so  even 
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among  the  people  of  Israel,  when  the  divine  judgments  burst 
upon  them,  the  delusion  arose  that  the  existing  generation  had 
to  suffer  for  the  fathers'  sins.  If,  then,  the  judgment  were  ever 
to  bear  the  fruit  of  Israel's  conversion  and  renovation,  which 
God  designed,  the  impenitent  generation  must  be  deprived  even 
of  this  pretext  for  covering  over  its  sins  and  quieting  its  con- 
science, by  the  demonstration  of  the  justice  which  characterized 
the  government  of  God  in  His  kingdom. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  proverb  and  the  word  of  God. — Ver.  1. 
And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Why 
do  you  use  this  proverb  in  the  land  of  Israel,  saying,  Fathers 
eat  sour  grapes,  and  the  sons'  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Ver.  3. 
As  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  this  proverb  shall 
not  be  used  any  more  in  Israel.  Ver.  4.  Behold,  all  souls 
are  mine;  as  the  fathers  soul,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son, — 
they  are  mine;  the  soul  which  sinneth,  it  shall  die. — On  ver.  2a 
compare  ch.  xii.  22.  D^Htt,  what  is  to  you,  what  are  you 
thinking  of,  that  .  .  .?  is  a  question  of  amazement.  n*?*]**"*^, 
in  the  land  of  Israel  (ch.  xii.  22),  not  "  concerning  the  land  of 
Israel,"  as  Havernick  assumes.  The  proverb  was  not,  "  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,"  for  we  have  not  v^N,  as  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  29,  but  &3N*,  they  eat,  are  accustomed  to  eat,  and 
rri2X  has  no  article,  because  it  applies  to  all  who  eat  sour  grapes. 
Boser,  unripe,  sour  grapes,  like  besgr  in  Job  xvi.  33  (see  the 
comm.  in  he).  The  meaning  of  the  proverb  is  self-evident. 
The  sour  grapes  which  the  fathers  eat  are  the  sins  which  they 
commit ;  the  setting  of  the  children's  teeth  on  edge  is  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  i.e.  the  suffering  which  the  children  have  to 
endure.  The  same  proverb  is  quoted  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30,  and 
there  also  it  is  condemned  as  an  error.  The  origin  of  such  a 
proverb  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  inclination  of  the 
natural  man  to  transfer  to  others  the  guilt  which  has  brought 
suffering  upon  himself,  more  especially  as  the  law  teaches  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  (Ex.  xx.  5), 
and   the   prophets  announce  that  the  Lord  would   put  away 
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Judah  from  before  His  face  on  account  of  the  sins  of  Manasseh 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  3 ;  Jer.  xv.  4),  while  Jeremiah  complains  in 
Lam.  v.  7  that  the  people  are  bearing  the  fathers'  sins.  Never- 
theless the  proverb  contained  a  most  dangerous  and  fatal  error, 
for  which  the  teaching  of  the  law  concerning  the  visitation  of 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  etc.,  was  not  accountable,  and  which 
Jeremiah,  who  expressly  mentions  the  doctrine  of  the  law  (Jer. 
xxxii.  18),  condemns  as  strongly  as  Ezekiel.  God  will  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  who  hate  Him,  and 
who  also  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers'  sins ;  but  to 
those  who  love  Him,  and  keep  His  commandments,  He  will 
show  mercy  to  the  thousandth  generation.  The  proverb,  on 
the  other  hand,  teaches  that  the  children  would  have  to  atone 
for  their  fathers'  sins  without  any  culpability  of  their  own. 
How  remote  such  a  perversion  of  the  truth  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  sins  and  their  consequences,  viz.  their  punishment, 
was  from  the  law  of  Moses,  is  evident  from  the  express  com- 
mand in  Dent.  xxiv.  16,  that  the  children  were  not  to  be  put 
to  death  with  the  fathers  for  the  sins  which  the  latter  had 
committed,  but  that  every  one  was  to  die  for  his  own  sin. 
What  God  here  enjoins  upon  the  judicial  authorities  must 
apply  to  the  infliction  of  His  own  judgments.  Consequently 
what  Ezekiel  says  in  the  following  verses  in  opposition  to  the 
delusion,  which  this  proverb  helped  to  spread  abroad,  is  simply 
a  commentary  upon  the  words,  "  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own 
sin,"  and  not  a  correction  of  the  law,  which  is  the  interpretation 
that  many  have  put  upon  these  prophetic  utterances  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  In  ver.  3,  the  Lord  declares  with  an  oath  that 
this  proverb  shall  not  be  used  any  more.  The  apodosis  to 
'W  HVIJ  DK,  which  is  not  expressed,  would  be  an  imprecation,  so 
that  the  oath  contains  a  solemn  prohibition.  God  will  take 
care  that  this  proverb  shall  not  be  used  any  more  in  Israel,  not 
so  much  by  the  fact  that  He  will  not  give  them  any  further 
occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  as  by  the  way  in  which  He  will 
convince  them,  through  the  judgments  which  He  sends,  of  the 
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justice  of  His  ways.  The  following  is  Calvin's  admirable 
paraphrase  :  "  I  will  soon  deprive  you  of  this  boasting  of  yours ; 
for  your  iniquity  shall  be  made  manifest,  so  that  all  the  world 
may  see  that  you  are  but  enduring  just  punishment,  which  you 
yourselves  have  deserved,  and  that  you  cannot  cast  it  upon 
your  fathers,  as  you  have  hitherto  attempted  to  do."  At  the 
same  time,  this  only  gives  one  side  ;  we  must  also  add  the  other, 
which  is  brought  out  so  prominently  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29  sqq., 
namely,  that  after  the  judgment  God  will  manifest  His  grace 
so  gloriously  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  those  who  are  for- 
given will  fully  recognise  the  justice  of  the  judgments  inflicted. 
Experience  of  the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Lord,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  bows  down  the  heart  so  deeply 
that  the  pardoned  sinner  has  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  justice 
of  the  judgments  of  God.  "In  Israel"  is  added,  to  show  that 
such  a  proverb  is  opposed  to  the  dignity  of  Israel.  In  ver.  4, 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  declaration  thus  solemnly  confirmed 
by  an  oath  commences  with  a  general  thought  which  contains 
the  thesis  for  further  discussion.  All  souls  are  mine,  the  soul  of 
the  father  as  well  as  that  of  the  son,  saith  the  Lord.  In  these 
words,  as  Calvin  has  well  said,  "  God  does  not  merely  vindicate 
His  government  or  His  authority,  but  shows  that  He  is  moved 
with  paternal  affection  toward  the  whole  of  the  human  race 
which  He  created  and  formed."  There  is  no  necessity  for  God 
to  punish  the  one  for  the  other,  the  son  for  the  father,  say 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  guilty  person  might  evade 
Him ;  and  as  the  Father  of  all,  He  cannot  treat  the  one  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  other,  but  can  only  punish  the  one 
by  whom  punishment  has  been  deserved.  The  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  die.  ^S2n  is  used  here,  as  in  many  other  passages, 
for  u  man,"  and  1TO  is  equivalent  to  suffering  death  as  a  punish- 
ment. "  Death "  is  used  to  denote  the  complete  destruction 
with  which  transgressors  are  threatened  by  the  law,  as  in  Deut. 
xxx.  15  (compare  Jer.  xxi.  8 ;  Prov.  xi.  10).  This  sentence  is 
explained  in  the  verses  which  follow  (vers.  5-20). 
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Vers.  5-9.  The  righteous  man  shall  not  die. — Ver.  5.  If 
a  man  is  righteous,  and  doeth  right  and  righteousness,  Ver.  6. 
And  doth  not  eat  upon  the  mountains,  and  doth  not  lift  up  his 
eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  doth  not  defile  his 
neighbours  wife,  and  doth  not  approach  his  wife  in  her  unclean- 
ness,  Ver.  7.  Oppresseth  no  one,  restoreth  his  security  (lit.  debt- 
pledge),  committeth  no  robbery,  giveth  his  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  cover eth  the  naked  with  clothes,  Ver.  8.  Doth  not  give  upon 
usury,  and  taketh  not  interest,  withholdeth  his  hand  from  wrong, 
executeth  judgment  of  truth  between  one  and  another,  Ver.  9. 
Walketh  in  my  statutes,  and  keepeth  my  rights  to  execute  truth ;  he 
is  righteous,  he  shall  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  "Jehovah." 
— The  exposition  of  the  assertion,  that  God  only  punishes  the 
sinner,  not  the  innocent,  commences  with  a  picture  of  the 
righteousness  which  has  the  promise  of  life.  The  righteous- 
ness consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments  of  the 
law :  viz.  (1)  those  relating  to  religious  duties,  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  idolatry,  whether  of  the  grosser  kind,  such  as 
eating  upon  the  mountains,  i.e.  observing  sacrificial  festivals, 
and  therefore  sacrificing  to  idols  (cf.  Deut.  xii.  2  sqq.),  or  of  a 
more  refined  description,  e.g.  lifting  up  the  eyes  to  idols,  to 
look  to  them,  or  make  them  the  object  of  trust,  and  offer  sup- 
plication to  them  (cf.  Ps.  cxxi.  1 ;  Deut.  iv.  19),  as  Israel  had 
done,  and  was  doing  still  (cf.  ch.  vi.  13)  ;  and  (2)  those  relating 
to  moral  obligations,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  adultery  (com- 
pare Ex.  xx.  14;  Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22 ;  and  for  #®V, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  5),  and  of  conjugal  intercourse  with  a  wife  during 
menstruation,  which  was  a  defilement  of  the  marriage  relation 
(cf.  Lev.  xviii.  19,  xx.  18).  All  these  sins  were  forbidden  in 
the  law  on  pain  of  death.  To  these  there  are  appended  duties 
to  a  neighbour  (vers.  7  sqq.),  viz.  to  abstain  from  oppressing 
any  one  (Ex.  xxii.  28 ;  Lev.  xxv.  14,  17),  to  restore  the  pledge 
to  a  debtor  (Ex.  xxii.  25  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  6,  10  sqq.).  2)n  is 
hardly  to  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  in  apposition  to 
in^hn,  "  his  pledge,  which  is  debt,"  equivalent  to  his  debt-pledge 
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or  security,  like  HftT  !]3"n  in  ch.  xvi.  27.  The  supposition  of 
Hirzig,  that  nin  is  a  participle,  like  Dip  in  2  Kings  xvi.  7,  in  the 
sense  of  debtor,  is  a  far  less  natural  one,  and  has  no  valid 
support  in  the  free  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  kveyvpacrpov 
6(f)ei\ovTo<;,  The  further  duties  are  to  avoid  taking  unlawful 
possession  of  the  property  of  another  (cf.  Lev.  v.  23) ;  to  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  (cf.  Isa.  lviii.  5  ;  Matt.  xxv.  26 ; 
Jas.  ii.  15,  16)  ;  to  abstain  from  practising  usury  (Deut. 
xxiii.  20 ;  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  24)  and  taking  interest  (Lev.  xxv.  36, 
37) ;  in  judicial  sentences,  to  draw  back  the  hand  from  wrong, 
and  promote  judgment  of  truth, — a  sentence  in  accordance  with 
the  true  nature  of  the  case  (see  the  comm.  on  Zech.  vii.  9)  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  walk  in  the  statutes  and  rights  of  the  Lord, — an 
expression  which  embraces,  in  conclusion,  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  righteousness  required  by  the  law. — This  definition  of  the 
idea  of  true  righteousness,  which  preserves  from  death  and 
destruction,  and  ensures  life  to  the  possessor,  is  followed  in 
vers.  10  sqq.  by  a  discussion  of  the  attitude  which  God  sustains 
towards  the  sons. 

Vers.  10-13.  The  righteousness  of  the  father  does  not 
protect  the  wicked,  unrighteous  son  from  death. — Ver.  10. 
If  however,  he  begetteth  a  violent  son,  who  sheddeth  blood,  and 
doeth  only  one  of  these  things,  Ver.  11.  Bat  he  himself  hath 
not  done  all  this, — if  he  even  eateth  upon  the  mountains,  and 
defileth  his  neighbour's  wife,  Ver.  12.  Oppresseth  the  suffering 
and  poor,  committeth  robbery,  doth  not  restore  a  pledge,  lifteth  up 
his  eyes  to  idols,  committeth  abomination,  Ver.  13.  Giveth  upon 
usury,  and  taketh  interest :  should  he  live  ?  He  shall  not  live ! 
He  hath  done  all  these  abominations  ;  he  shall  be  put  to  death  ;  his 
blood  shall  be-  upon  him, — The  subject  to  TWI^  m  ver«  10,  is  the 
righteous  man  described  in  the  preceding  verses.  T1?,  violent, 
literally,  breaking  in  or  through,  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by 
the  words  u  shedding  blood "  (cf.  Hos.  iv.  2).  We  regard  nx 
in  the  next  clause  as  simply  a  dialectically  different  form  of 
writing  and  pronouncing,  for  l\$f  "  only,"  and  he  doeth  only 
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one  of  these,  the  sins  previously  mentioned  (vers.  6  sqq.).  ^n^D, 
with  a  partitive  |E,  as  in  Lev.  iv.  2,  where  it  is  used  in  a  similar 
connection ;  the  form  "in^D  is  also  met  with  in  Deut.  xv.  7. 
The  explanation  given  by  the  Targum,  u  and  doeth  one  of  these 
to  his  brother,"  is  neither  warranted  by  the  language  nor  com- 
mended by  the  sense,  nfc'y  is  never  construed  with  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  person  to  whom  anything  is  done ;  and  the  limitation 
of  the  words  to  sins  against  a  brother  is  unsuitable  in  this 
connection.  The  next  clause,  nb'y  K?  .  .  .  IWfl,  which  has  also 
been  variously  rendered,  we  regard  as  an  adversative  circum- 
stantial clause,  and  agree  with  Kliefoth  in  referring  it  to  the 
begetter  (father)  :  u  and  he  (the  father)  has  not  committed 
any  of  these  sins."  For  it  yields  no  intelligible  sense  to  refer 
this  clause  also  to  the  son,  since  •"1?&w3  cannot  possibly  refer  to 
different  things  from  the  preceding  n?8B,  and  a  man  cannot  at 
the  same  time  both  do  and  not  do  the  same  thing.  The  *3 
which  follows  signifies  "  if,"  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
enumeration  of  particular  precepts  or  cases ;  compare,  for 
example,  Ex.  xxi.  1,  7,  17,  etc.,  where  it  is  construed  with  the 
imperfect,  because  the  allusion  is  to  things  that  may  occur. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  followed  by  the  perfect,  because  the 
sins  enumerated  are  regarded  as  committed.  The  emphatic  D3 
(even)  forms  an  antithesis  to  "inxp  nx  (1JK),  or  rather  an  epanor- 
t7iosis  of  it,  inasmuch  as  E3  *3  resumes  and  carries  out  still 
further  the  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  son,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  circumstantial  clause;  and  that  not 
only  in  a  different  form,  but  with  a  gradation  in  the  thought. 
The  thought,  for  instance,  is  as  follows  :  the  violent  son  of  a 
righteous  father,  even  if  he  has  committed  only  one  of  the  sins 
which  the  father  has  not  committed,  shall  die.  And  if  he  has 
committed  even  the  gross  sins  named,  viz.  idolatry,  adultery, 
violent  oppression  of  the  poor,  robbery,  etc.,  should  he  then 
continue  to  live  ?  The  i  in  *H)  introduces  the  apodosis,  which 
contains  a  question,  that  is  simply  indicated  by  the  tone,  and  is 
immediately  denied.      The   antique  form  *n  for  HNJ,  3d  pers. 
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perf.,  is  taken  from  the  Pentateuch  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  22  and  Num. 
xxi.  8).  The  formulae  riDV  nio  and  13  VOT  are  also  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  law  (cf.  Lev.  xx.  9,  11,  13,  etc.). 

Vers.  14-20.  The  son  who  avoids  his  father's  sin  will  live ; 
but  the  father  will  die  for  his  own  sins. — Ver.  14.  And 
behold j  he  begetteth  a  son,  who  seeth  all  his  father's  sins  which 
he  doeth ;  he  seeth  them,  and  doeth  not  such  things.  Ver.  15. 
He  eateth  not  upon  the  mountains,  and  Ufteth  not  up  his  eyes  to 
the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel;  he  dejileth  not  his  neighbours 
wife,  Ver.  16.  And  oppresseth  no  one;  he  doth  not  withhold  a 
pledge,  and  committeth  not  robbery ;  giveth  his  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  covereth  the  naked  with  clothes.  Ver.  17.  He  holdeth  back 
his  hand  from  the  distressed  one,  taheth  not  usury  and  interest, 
doeth  my  rights,  walketh  in  my  statutes  ;  he  will  not  die  for  the  sin 
of  his  father ;  he  shall  live.  Ver.  18.  His  father,  because  he 
hath  practised  oppression,  committed  robbery  upon  his  brother, 
and  hath  done  that  which  is  not  good  in  the  midst  of  his  people  ; 
behold,  he  shall  die  for  his  sin.  Ver.  19.  And  do  ye  say,  Why 
doth  the  son  not  help  to  bear  the  fathers  sin  ?  But  the  son  hath 
done  right  and  righteousness,  hath  kept  all  my  statutes,  and  done 
them;  he  shall  live.  Ver.  20.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die.  A  son  shall  not  help  to  bear  the  father  s  sin,  and  a  father 
shall  not  help  to  bear  the  sin  of  the  son.  The  righteousness 
of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him. — The  case  supposed  in  these  verses 
forms  the  antithesis  to  the  preceding  one  ;  the  father  is 
the  transgressor  in  this  instance,  and  the  son  a  keeper  of 
the  law.  The  subject  to  Tpin  in  ver.  14  is  not  the  righteous 
man  described  in  ver.  15,  but  a  man  who  is  described  imme- 
diately afterwards  as  a  transgressor  of  the  commandments  of 
God.  The  Chetib  nti  in  the  last  clause  of  ver*  14  is  not  to  be 
read  fcO^,  fcal  (pofivOyy  et  timuerit,  as  it  has  been  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  altered  into 
ntrw,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Masoretes,  to  make  it  accord  with 
ver.  28 ;  but  it  is  the  apocopated  form  N"W,  as  in  the  preceding 
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clause,  and  the  object  is  to  be  repeated  from  what  precedes,  as 
in  the  similar  case  which  we  find  in  Ex.  xx.  15  (18).  Ewald 
and  Hitzig  propose  to  alter  ^VO  in  ver.  17  into  TWO  after  ver.  8, 
but  without  the  slightest  necessity.  The  LXX.  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  authority  for  this,  since  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
have  both  read  and  rendered  ^V ;  and  Ezekiel,  when  repeating 
the  same  sentences,  is  accustomed  to  make  variations  in  par- 
ticular words.  Holding  back  the  hand  from  the  distressed,  is 
equivalent  to  abstaining  from  seizing  upon  him  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  him  (compare  ver.  12) ;  VDJJ  ^ir)3?  in  the  midst  of 
his  countrymen  =  tey  ^n?,  is  adopted  from  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch,  np  after  H3H  is  a  participle.  The  question,  "  Why 
does  the  son  not  help  to  bear?  "  is  not  a  direct  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  but  is  to  be  taken  as  a  pretext,  which  the 
people  might  offer  on  the  ground  of  the  law,  that  God  would 
visit  the  sin  of  the  fathers- upon  the  sons  in  justification  of  their 
proverb.  Ezekiel  cites  this  pretext  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
it  by  stating  the  reason  why  this  does  not  occur.  3  NSW,  to 
carry,  near  or  with,  to  join  in  carrying,  or  help  to  carry  (cf. 
Num.  xi.  17).  This  proved  the  proverb  to  be  false,  and  con- 
firmed the  assertion  made  in  ver.  46,  to  which  the  address 
therefore  returns  (ver.  20).  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
man  will  come  Upon  him,  i.e.  upon  the  righteous  man,  namely, 
in  its  consequences.  The  righteous  man  will  receive  the  bless- 
ing of  righteousness,  but  the  unrighteous  man  the  curse  of  his 
wickedness.  There  is* no  necessity  for  the  article,  which  the 
Keri  proposes  to  insert  before  V'^J. 

Vers.  21-26.  Turning  to  good  leads  to  life;  turning  to  evil 
is  followed  by  death. — Ver.  21.  But  if  the  wicked  man  turneth 
from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath  committed,  and  keepeth  all  my 
statutes,  and  doeth  right  and  righteousness,  he  shall  live,  and  not 
die.  Ver.  22.  All  his  transgressions  which  he  hath  committed, 
shall  not  be  remembered  to  him :  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousness 
which  he  hath  done  he  will  live.  Ver.  23.  Have  I  then  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ?  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  :  and  not 
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rather  thai  he   turn  from  h  •,  and   live?       Xw.  24.    Blii   if 

the  righUOUi  man  turn  from  hie  righU  th  wich 

l  and  act  (A  according  to  all  the  abominations  which  the 
ungodly  man  hath  done,  should  he  I  All  the  righteoueneee  that 

he  hath  done  shall  nembcrtd:  for  his  unfaiUifulnttt  tfiat 

hi  hath  committed)  and  for  his  tin  thai  he  hath  tinneu\  for  /.' 

ihall  die.  Vet,  2.r>.  .1//  /  ye  >■<///,  ik  The  way  of  Hu  I.  d  it  not 
right"  Hear  nowt  0  houee  of  Israel:  It  my  way  not  rightt  It 
it  not  your  wayt  that  are  not  right  f     \  er.  26.  If  a  right 

man  turneth  from    Jiis    righti    Utnt  >\   and    docth  ,  and 

dieth  in  ecneeguencCj  he  dieihfor  h  he  hath  d 

— The  proof  that  every  one  must  bear  his  sin  did  not  contain 
an  exhaustive  reply  to  the  question,  in  what  relation  the  right- 
eousness of  God  stood  to  the  sin  of  men  I     For  the  c         iup- 

posed  in  vers.  5—20  took  for  granted  that  there  was  a  constant 
persistence  in  the  course  once  taken,  and  overlooked  the  in- 
stances, which  are  by  no  means  rare,  when  a  man's  course  of 
life  is  entirely  changed.  It  still  remained,  therefore,  to  take 
notice  of  such  cases  as  these,  and  they  are  handled  in  vers. 
21-20.  The  ungodly  man,  who  repents  and  turns,  shall  live; 
and  the  righteous  man,  who  turns  to  the  way  of  sin,  shall  die. 
"  As  the  righteous  man,  who  was  formerly  a  sinner,  is  not 
crushed  down  by  his  past  sins  ;  so  the  sinner,  who  was  once  a 
righteous  man,  is  not  supported  by  his  early  righteousness. 
Every  one  will  be  judged  in  that  state  in  which  he  is  found" 
(Jerome).  The  motive  for  the  pardon  of  the  repenting  sinner 
is  given  in  ver.  23,  in  the  declaration  that  God  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked  man,  but  desires  his  conversion,  that 
he  may  live.  God  is  therefore  not  only  just,  but  merciful  and 
gracious,  and  punishes  none  with  death  but  those  who  either 
will  not  desist  from  evil,  or  will  not  persevere  in  the  way  of 
His  commandments.  Consequently  the  complaint,  that  the 
wav  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  His  conduct  toward  men,  is  not  weighed 
(|3^,  see  comm.  on  1  Sam.  ii.  3),  i.e.  not  just  and  right,  is 
altogether  unfounded,  and  recoils  upon  those  who  make  it.     It 
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is  not  God's  ways,  but  the  sinner's,  that  are  wrong  (ver.  25). 
The  proof  of  this,  which  Hitzig  overlooks,  is  contained  in  the 
declarations  made  in  vers.  23  and  26, — viz.  in  the  fact  that  God 
does  not  desire  the  death  of  the  sinner,  and  in  His  mercy  for- 
gives the  penitent  all  his  former  sins,  and  does  not  lay  them  to 
his  charge ;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  He  punishes  the  man  who 
turns  from  the  way  of  righteousness  and  gives  himself  up  to 
wickedness,  on  account  of  the  sin  which  he  commits  ;  so  that 
He  simply  judges  him  according  to  his  deeds. — In  ver.  24,  n^JTl 
is  the  continuation  of  the  infinitive  33$,  and  '•nj  is  interrogatory, 
as  in  ver.  13. 

Vers.  27-32.  The  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  might 
have  formed  a  fitting  close  to  this  divine  oracle.  But  as  the 
prophet  was  not  merely  concerned  with  the  correction  of  the 
error  contained  in  the  proverb  which  was  current  among  the 
people,  but  still  more  with  the  rescue  of  the  people  themselves 
from  destruction,  he  follows  up  the  refutation  with  another 
earnest  call  to  repentance. — Ver.  27.  If  a  wicked  man  turneth 
from  his  wickedness  which  he  hath  done,  and  doeth  right  and 
righteousness,  he  will  keep  his  soid  alive.  Ver.  28.  If  he  seeth 
and  turneth  from  all  his  transgressions  which  he  hath  committed, 
he  shall  live  and  not  die,  Ver.  29.  And  the  house  of  Israel 
saith,  The  way  oj  the  Lord  is  not  right.  Are  my  ways  not  right, 
0  house  of  Israel?  Is  it  not  rather  your  ways  that  are  not 
right?  Ver.  30.  Therefore,  every  one  according  to  his  ways, 
will  I  judge  you,  0  house  of  Israel,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  Tarn  and  repent  of  all  your  transgressions,  that  it 
may  not  become  to  you  a  stumbling-block  to  guilt.  Ver.  31. 
Cast  from  you  all  your  transgressions  which  ye  have  committed, 
and  make  yourselves  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit!  And 
why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?  Ver.  32.  For  1  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  dying,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah.  Therefore  repent,  that  ye  may  live. —  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  entrance  into  their  hearts  for  the  call 
to    repentance,    the    prophet    not    only   repeats,    in    vers.    27 
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and  28,  the  truth  declared  in  vers.  21  and  22,  that  he  who 
turns  from  his  sin  finds  life,  but  refutes  once  more  in  ver.  29, 
as  he  has  already  done  in  ver.  25,  the  charge  that  God's  ways 
are  not  right.  The  fact  that  the  singular  pn*  is  connected 
with  the  plural  DMTHj  does  not  warrant  our  altering  the  plural 
into  MSTW,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by 
assuming  that  the  ways  of  the  people  are  all  summed  up  in 
one,  and  that  the  meaning  is  this :  what  you  say  of  my  way 
applies  to  your  own  ways, — namely,  "  it  is  not  right ;  there  is 
just  measure  therein."  \fi,  "  therefore,etc. ; "  because  my  way, 
and  not  yours,  is  right,  I  will  judge  you,  every  one  according 
to  his  way.  Repent,  therefore,  if  ye  would  escape  from  death 
and  destruction.  \2W  is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  W^J,  sc. 
uypB  as  in  ch.  xiv.  6.  In  the  last  clause  of  ver.  30,  pjf  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence  according  to  the 
accents,  but  is  a  genitive  dependent  upon  MsfaD,  as  in  ch. 
vii.  19  and  xiv.  3  ;  and  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  clause :  that  it  (the  sinning)  may  not  become  to  you 
a  stumbling-block  of  iniquity,  i.e.  a  stumbling-block  through 
which  ye  fall  into  guilt  and  punishment. — The  appeal  in  ver. 
31  points  back  to  the  promise  in  ch.  xi.  18,  19.  T?^"?,  to  cast 
away.  The  application  of  this  word  to  transgressions  may  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
idols  and  idolatrous  images,  which  they  had  made. — "  Make 
yourselves  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit:"  a  man  cannot, 
indeed,  create  either  of  these  by  his  own  power ;  God  alone 
can  give  them  (ch.  xi.  19).  But  a  man  both  can  and  should 
come  to  God  to  receive  them :  in  other  words,  he  can  turn  to 
God,  and  let  both  heart  and  spirit  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  And  this  God  is  willing  to  do ;  for  He  has  no  pleasure 
npn  niD3}  in  the  death  of  the  dying  one.  In  the  repetition  of 
the  assurance  given  in  ver.  23,  nsn  is  very  appropriately  substi- 
tuted for  Vf~\,  to  indicate  to  the  people  that  while  in  sin  they 
are  lying  in  death,  and  that  it  is  only  by  conversion  and 
renewal  that  they  can  recover  life  again. 
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CHAP.  XIX.   LAMENTATION  FOR  THE  PRINCES  OF  ISRAEL. 

Israel,  the  lioness,  brought  up  young  lions  in  the  midst  of 
lions.  But  when  they  showed  their  leonine  nature,  they  were 
taken  captive  by  the  nations  and  led  away,  one  to  Egypt,  the 
other  to  Babylon  (vers.  1-9).  The  mother  herself,  once  a  vine 
planted  by  the  water  with  vigorous  branches,  is  torn  from  the 
soil,  so  that  her  strong  tendrils  wither,  and  is  transplanted  into 
a  dry  land.  Fire,  emanating  from  a  rod  of  the  branches,  has 
devoured  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  so  that  not  a  cane  is  left  to  form 
a  ruler's  sceptre  (vers.  10-14). — This  lamentation,  which 
bewails  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  house  and  the  banishment 
of  Israel  into  exile,  forms  a  finale  to  the  preceding  prophecies 
of  the  overthrow  of  Judah,  and  was  well  adapted  to  annihilate 
every  hope  that  things  might  not  come  to  the  worst  after  all. 

Vers.   1-9.   Capture  and  Exile  of    the  Princes. — 

Ver.  1.  And  do  thou  raise  a  lamentation  for  the  princes  of  Israel, 
Ver.  2.  And  say.  Why  did  thy  mother,  a  lioness,  lie  down  among 
lionesses ;  bring  up  her  whelps  among  young  lions  ?  Ver.  3. 
And  she  brought  up  one  of  her  whelps  :  it  became  a  young  lion, 
and  he  learned  to  take  prey ;  he  devoured  man.  Ver.  4.  And 
nations  heard  of  him ;  he  was  caught  in  their  pit,  and  they 
brought  him  with  nose-rings  into  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ver.  5. 
And  when  she  saw  that  her  hope  was  exhausted,  overthrown,  she 
took  one  of  her  whelps,  made  it  a  young  lion.  Ver.  6.  And  he 
walked  among  lionesses,  he  became  a  young  lion,  and  learned  to 
take  prey.  He  devoured  man.  Ver.  7.  He  knew  its  widows, 
and  laid  waste  their  cities ;  and  the  land  and  its  fulness  became 
waste,  at  the  voice  of  his  roaring.  Ver.  8.  Then  nations  round 
about  from  the  provinces  set  up  against  him,  and  spread  over  him 
their  net:  he  was  caught  in  their  pit.  Ver.  9.  And  they  put  him 
in  the  cage  with  nose-rings,  and  brought  him  to  the  king  of 
Babylon :  brought  him  into  a  fortress,  that  his  voice  might  not  be 
heard  any  more  on  the  mountains  of  Israel. 
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Tiie  princes  of  Israel,  to  whom  the  lamentation  applies,  are 
the  kings  (^'J,  as  in  ch.  xii.  10),  two  of  whom  arc  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  vers.  4  and  9,  that  there  is  no  mistaking 
Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  plural  WiW  against  the  arbitrary  alteration  into  the  singular 
K*8M  proposed  by  Houbigant  and  Hitzig,  after  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  The  lamentation  is  not  addressed  to  one  particular 
prince,  either  Zedekiah  (Hitzig)  or  Jehoiachin  (Ros.,  Maurer), 
but  to  Israel  as  a  nation  ;  and  the  mother  (ver.  2)  is  fhe 
national  community,  the  theocracy,  out  of  which  the  kings 
were  born,  as  is  indisputably  evident  from  ver.  10.  The  words 
from  T2X  no  to  nyzn  form  one  sentence.  It  yields  no  good 
sense  to  separate  l-K  hd  from  nV?"J,  whether  we  adopt  the 
rendering,  "  what  is  thy  mother?"  or  take  HD  with  N?-?  and 
render  it,  "how  is  thy  mother  a  lioness?"  unless,  indeed,  we 
supply  the  arbitrary  clause  "  now,  in  comparison  with  what  she 
was  before,"  or  change  the  interrogative  into  a  preterite  :  "  how 
has  thy  mother  become  a  lioness?"  The  lionesses,  among 
which  Israel  lay  down,  are  the  other  kingdoms,  the  Gentile 
nations.  The  words  have  no  connection  with  Gen.  xlix.  9, 
where  Judah  is  depicted  as  a  warlike  lion.  The  figure  is  a 
different  one  here.  It  is  not  so  much  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  lion  as  its  wildness  and  ferocity  that  are  the  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  passage  before  us.  The  mother  brings  up 
her  young  ones  among  young  lions,  so  that  they  learn  to  take 
prey  and  devour  men.  "Via  is  the  lion's  whelp,  catulus  ;  ">'-- , 
the  voun£  lion,  which  is  old  enough  to  £0  out  in  search  of 
prey.  >OT  is  a  Iliphil,  in  the  tropical  sense,  to  cause  to  spring 
up,  or  grow  up,  i.e.  to  bring  up.  The  thought  is  the  following: 
Why  has  Israel  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  heathen 
nations?  Why,  then,  has  it  put  itself  upon  a  level  with  the 
heathen  nations,  and  adopted  the  rapacious  and  tyrannical 
nature  of  the  powers  of  the  world  ?  The  question  "  why 
then  ?  "  when  taken  with  what  follows,  involves  the  reproof 
that  Israel  has  struck  out  a  course  opposed  to  its  divine  calling, 
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and  will  now  have  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  assumption 
of  heathen  ways.  The  heathen  nations  have  taken  captive  its 
king,  and  led  him  away  into  heathen  lands.  V7K  ty£>V\  they 
heard  of  him  (V7K  for  TO).  The  fate  of  Jehoahaz,  to  wThich 
ver.  4  refers,  is  related  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  31  sqq. — Vers.  5-7 
refer  to  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  and  not  to  Zedekiah, 
as  Hitzig  imagines.  For  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin  went  out  of 
his  own  accord  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12),  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  figure  contained  in  ver.  8,  according  to 
which  he  was  taken  (as  a  lion)  in  a  net.  He  simply  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  king  of  Babylon  because  he  was  unable  to  escape 
from  the  besieged  city.  Moreover,  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin 
are  simply  mentioned  as  examples,  because  they  both  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  world-powers,  and  their  fate  showed  clearly 
enough  "  what  the  end  must  inevitably  be,  when  Israelitish 
kings  became  ambitious  of  being  lions,  like  the  kings  of  the 
nations  of  the  world"  (Kliefoth).  Jehoiakim  was  not  so  suit- 
able an  example  as  the  others,  because  he  died  in  Jerusalem. 
n;D^>  which  has  been  explained  in  different  ways,  we  agree 
with  Ewald  in  regarding  as  the  Niphal  of  ?rv  =  ^n,  in  the 
sense  of  feeling  vexed,  being  exhausted  or  deceived,  like  the 

Syriac  ^kjo],  viribus  defecit,  desperavit.    For  even  in  Gen. 

viii.  12,  ?nfo  simply  means  to  wait;  and  this  is  inapplicable 
here,  as  waiting  is  not  equivalent  to  waiting  in  vain.  The 
change  from  ^n  to  ?nj  is  established  by  Judg.  in.  25,  where  Tin 
or  yn  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ?n\  In  ver.  7,  the  figurative 
language  passes  into  a  literal  description  of  the  ungodly  course 
pursued  by  the  king.  He  knew,  i.e.  dishonoured,  its  (Israel's, 
the  nation's)  widows.  The  Targum  reads  ]n*i  here  instead  of 
in1!,  and  renders  it  accordingly,  u  he  destroyed  its  palaces  ;  "  and 
Ewald  has  adopted  the  same  rendering.  But  J?jn,  to  break,  or 
smash  in  pieces,  e.g.  a  vessel  (Ps.  ii.  9),  is  never  used  for  the 
destruction  of  buildings;  and  AfaopK  does  not  mean  palaces 
(rri;cns);  but  windows.     There  is  nothing  in  the  use  of  the 
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word  in  Isa.  xlii.  22  to  support  the  meaning  "  palaces,"  because 
the  palaces  are  simply  called  \ilmdnoth  (widows)  there,  with  a 
sarcastic  side  glance  at  their  desolate  and  widowed  condition. 
Other  conjectures  are  still  more  inadmissible.  The  thought  is 
as  follows:  Jehoiachin  went  much  further  than  Jehoahaz. 
He  not  only  devoured  men,  but  laid  hands  on  defenceless 
widows,  and  laid  the  cities  waste  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
land  with  its  inhabitants  became  perfectly  desolate  through  his 
rapacity.  The  description  is  no  doubt  equally  applicable  to  his 
father  Jehoiakim,  in  whose  footsteps  Jehoiachin  walked,  since 
Jehoiakim  is  described  in  Jer.  xxii.  13  sqq.  as  a  grievous 
despot  and  tyrant.  In  ver.  8  the  object  Efi'^n  also  belongs  to 
WP :  they  set  up  and  spread  out  their  net.  The  plural  nmo 
is  used  in  a  general  and  indefinite  manner:  in  lofty  castles, 
mountain-fortresses,  i.e.  in  one  of  them  (cf.  Judg.  xii.  7). 

Vers.  10-14.  Destruction  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Banish- 
ment OF  THE  People. — Ver.  10.  Thy  mother  was  like  a  vine, 
planted  by  the  water  in  thy  repose ;  it  became  fruitful  and  rich 
in  tendrils  from  many  waters.  Ver.  11.  And  it  had  strong 
shoots  for  rulers  sceptres  ;  and  its  growth  ascended  among  the 
clouds,  and  was  visible  in  its  height  in  the  multitude  of  its 
branches.  Ver.  12.  Then  it  was  torn  up  in  fury,  catt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  east  wind,  dried  up  its  fruit ;  its  strong  shoots 
were  broken  off,  and  withered ;  fire  devoured  them.  Ver.  13. 
And  now  it  is  planted  in  the  desert,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land. 
Ver.  14.  There  goeth  out  fire  from  the  shoot  of  its  branches, 
devoureth  its  fruit,  so  that  there  is  no  more  a  strong  shoot 
upon  it,  a  sceptre  for  ruling.  —  A  lamentation  it  is,  and  it 
will  be  for  lamentation. — From  the  lamentable  fate  of  the 
princes  transported  to  Egypt  and  Babylon,  the  ode  passes 
to  a  description  of  the  fate,  which  the  lion-like  rapacity  of 
the  princes  is  preparing  for  the  kingdom  and  people.  Israel 
resembled  a  vine  planted  by  the  water.  The  difficult  word 
*|0^3  we  agree  with  Havernick  and  Kliefoth  in  tracing  to  the 
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verb  riOT,  to  rest  (Jer.  xiv.  17),  and  regard  it  as  synonymous 
with  W3  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  10:  "in  thy  repose,"  i.e.  in  the  time 
of  peaceful,  undisturbed  prosperity.  For  neither  of  the  other 
renderings,  "  in  thy  blood"  and  "in  thy  likeness,"  yields  a 
suitable  meaning.  The  latter  explanation,  which  originated 
with  Raschi  and  Kimchi,  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  Ezekiel 
always  uses  the  word  rWl  to  express  the  idea  of  resemblance. 
— For  the  figure  of  the  vine,  compare  Ps.  Ixxx.  9  sqq.  Tin's 
vine  sent  out  strong  shoots  for  rulers'  sceptres ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  brought  forth  powerful  kings,  and  grew  up  to  a  great  height, 
even  into  the  clouds.  DVlhy  signifies  "  clouds,"  lit.  thicket  of 
clouds,  not  only  here,  but  in  ch.  xxxi.  3,  10,  14.  The  render- 
ing "  branches  "  or  u  thicket  of  foliage"  is  not  suitable  in  any 
of  these  passages.  The  form  of  the  word  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
that  of  a  new  plural  of  ^^,  the  plural  of  2y,  which  occurs  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  4  and  Ps.  lxxvii.  18;  but  is  the  plural  of  nty,  an 
interlacing  or  thicket  of  foliage,  and  is  simply  transferred  to 
the  interlacing  or  piling  up  of  the  clouds.  The  clause*'^  &W, 
and  it  appeared,  was  seen,  or  became  visible,  simply  serves  to 
depict  still  further  the  glorious  and  vigorous  growth,  and  needs 
no  such  alteration  as  Hitzig  proposes.  This  picture  is  followed 
in  ver.  12  sqq.,  without  any  particle  of  transition,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  this  vine.  It  was  torn  up  in  fury  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  cast  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  its  fruit 
withered  (compare  the  similar  figures  in  ch.  xvii.  10).  TO  HBO 
is  used  collectively,  as  equivalent  to  T'y  rritSB  (ver.  11);  and  the 
suffix  in  *>trte-  *s  written  iQ  the  singular  on  account  of  this 
collective  use  of  HtSD.  The  uprooting  ends  in  the  transplanting 
of  the  vine  into  a  waste,  dry,  unwatered  land, — in  other  words, 
in  the  transplanting  of  the  people,  Israel,  into  exile.  The  dry 
land  is  Babvlon,  so  described  as  bein£  a  barren  soil  in  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  flourish.  According  to  ver.  14, 
this  catastrophe  is  occasioned  by  the  princes.  The  fire,  which 
devours  the  fruit  of  the  vine  so  that  it  cannot  send  out  any 
more  branches,    emanates  n^.3  HlSDO,    from    the    shoot   of   its 
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branches,  i.e.  from  its  branches,  which  are  so  prolific  in  shoots. 
HDD  is  the  shoot  which  grew  into  rulers'  sceptres,  i.e.  the  royal 
family  of  the  nation.  The  reference  is  to  Zedekiah,  whose 
treacherous  breach  of  covenant  (eh.  xvii.  15)  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  earthly  monarchy.  The 
picture  from  ver.  12  onwards  is  prophetic.  The  tearing  up  of 
the  vine,  and  its  transplantation  into  a  dry  land,  had  already 
commenced  with  the  carrying  away  of  Jeconiah  ;  but  it  was 
not  completed  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  carry- 
ing away  of  Zedekiah,  which  were  still  in  the  future  at  the 
time  when  these  words  were  uttered. — The  clause  tfl  K*n  nrp 
does  not  contain  a  concluding  historical  notice,  as  Havernick 
supposes,  but  simply  the  finale  of  the  lamentation,  indicating 
the  credibility  of  the  prediction  which  it  contains.  *nw  is 
prophetic,  like  the  perfects  from  80PIH1  in  ver.  12  onwards;  and 
the  meaning  is  this :  A  lamentation  forms  the  substance  of  the 
whole  chapter;  and  it  will  lead  to  lamentation,  when  it  is 
fulfilled. 
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The  date  given  in  ch.  xx.  1  applies  not  only  to  ch.  xx.,  but 

also  to  ch.    xx.-xxiii.    (compare    ch.   xxiv.    1) ;    the  prophetic 

utterances  in  these  four  chapters  being  bound  together  into  a 

group  of  connected  words  of  God,  both  by  their  contents  and 

by  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  expression,  u  wilt  thou  judge  V 

(yid.  ch.  xx.  4,  xxii.  2,  and  xxiii.  36).     The  formula  Bia^nn, 

which  is  only  omitted  from  the  threat  of  punishment  contained 

in  ch.  xxi.,   indicates  at  the  same  time  both  the  nature  and 

design  of  these  words  of  God.      The  prophet  is  to  judge,  i.e.  to 

hold  up  before  the  people  once  more  their  sinful  abominations, 

and  to  predict  the  consequent  punishment.     The  circumstance 

which  occasioned  this  is  narrated  in  ch.  xx.  1-3.     Men  of  the 

elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  prophet  to  inquire  of  the  Lord. 

The  occasion  is  therefore  a  similar  one  to  that  described  in  the 
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previous  group  ;  for  we  have  already  been  informed,  in 
ch.  xiv.  1,  that  elders  had  come  to  the  prophet  to  hear  God's 
word  from  him ;  but  they  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  inquire. 
Here,  however  (ch.  xx.),  they  evidently  address  a  question  to 
the  prophet,  and  through  him  to  the  Lord  ;  though  the  nature 
of  their  inquiry  is  not  given,  and  can  only  be  gathered  from 
the  answer,  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Lord  through  the 
prophet.  The  ground  for  the  following  words  of  God  is  there- 
fore essentially  the  same  as  for  those  contained  in  ch.  xiv.— xix. ; 
and  this  serves  to  explain  the  relation  in  which  the  two  groups 
stand  to  each  other,  namely,  that  ch.  xx.-xxiv.  simply  contain 
a  further  expansion  of  the  reproachful  and  threatening  ad- 
dresses of  ch.  xiv.— xix. 

In  ch.  xx.  the  prophet  points  out  to  the  elders,  in  the  form  of 
a  historical  survey,  how  rebellions  Israel  had  been  towards  the 
Lord  from  the  very  first,  even  in  Egypt  (vers.  5-9)  and  the 
desert  (vers.  10-17  and  18-26),  both  th'e  older  and  later 
generations,  how  they  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  their  God 
through  their  idolatry,  and  how  it  was  only  for  His  own  name's 
sake  that  the  Lord  had  not  destroyed  them  in  His  anger 
(vers.  27-31).  And  as  Israel  hath  not  given  up  idolatry  even 
in  Canaan,  the  Lord  wTould  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  inquired 
of  by  the  idolatrous  generation,  but  would  refine  it  by  severe 
judgments  among  the  nations  (vers.  32-38),  and  sanctify  it 
thereby  into  a  people  well-pleasing  to  Him,  and  would  then 
gather  it  again  out  of  the  dispersion,  and  bring  it  into  the  land 
promised  to  the  fathers,  where  it  would  serve  Him  with  sacri- 
fices and  gifts  upon  His  holy  mountain  (vers.  39-44).  This 
word  of  God  is  therefore  a  more  literal  repetition  of  the 
allegorical  description  contained  in  ch.  xvi. 

Vers.  1-4.  Date,  occasion,  and  theme  of  the  discourse  which 
follows. — Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  yea?*,  in 
the  ffth  (moon),  on  the  tenth  of  the  moon,  there  came  men 
of  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  inquire  of  Jehovah,  and  sat  down 
before  me.     Ver.  2.   Then  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to   me, 
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saying,  Ver.  3.  Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Have  ye  come  to 
inquire  of  me?  As  I  live,  if  I  suffer  myself  to  be  inquired  of 
by  you,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  4.  Wilt 
thou  judge  them  f  Wilt  thou  judge,  0  son  of  man  f  Make 
known  the  abominations  of  their  fathers  to  them. — If  we  com- 
pare the  date  given  in  ver.  1  with  ch.  viii.  1,  we  shall  find 
that  this  word  of  God  was  uttered  only  eleven  months  and  five 
days  after  the  one  in  chap.  viii. ;  two  years,  one  month,  and 
five  days  after  the  call  of  Ezekiel  to  be  a  prophet  (ch.  i.  2)  ; 
and  two  years  and  five  months  before  the  blockading  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  xxiv.  1).  Consequently  it  falls 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  first  section  of  Ezekiel's  prophetic 
work,  njn^  riK  BTO,  to  seek  Jehovah,  i.e.  to  ask  a  revelation 
from  Him.  The  Lord's  answer  in  ver.  3  is  similar  to  that 
in  ch.  xiv.  3.  Instead  of  giving  a  revelation  concerning  the 
future,  especially  with  regard  to  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
penal  sufferings,  which  the  elders  had,  no  doubt,  come  to  solicit, 
the  prophet  is  to  judge  them,  i.e.  as  the  following  clause 
explains,  not  only  in  the  passage  before  us,  but  also  in  ch.  xxii.  3 
and  xxiii.  36,  to  hold  up  before  them  the  sins  and  abominations 
of  Israel.  It  is  in  anticipation  of  the  following  picture  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  nation  from  time  immemorial  that  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  mentioned  here.  a  No  reply  is  given  to  the 
sinners,  but  chiding  for  their  sins ;  and  He  adds  the  oath,  '  as  I 
live/  that  the  sentence  of  refusal  may  be  all  the  stronger" 
(Jerome).  The  question  BiBBTin,  which  is  repeated  with 
emotion,  "  gives  expression  to  an  impatient  wish,  that  the  thing 
could  have  been  done  already"  (Hitzig).  The  interrogative 
form  of  address  is  therefore  adopted  simply  as  a  more  earnest 
mode  of  giving  expression  to  the  command  to  go  and  do  the 
thing.  Hence  the  literal  explanation  of  the  word  DiSKTO  is 
also  appended  in  the  form  of  an  imperative  (DjJHin). — The 
prophet  is  to  revert  to  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  magnitude  of  the  people's  guilt, 
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but  also  to  hold  up  before  the  sinners  themselves,  the  patience 
and  long-suffering  which  have  hitherto  been  displayed  by  the 
Lord. 

Vers.  5-9.  Election  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Its  resistance  to 
the  commandments  of  God. — Ver.  5.  And  say  to  them,  Tlius 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  In  the  day  that  I  chose  Israel,  and  lifted 
my  hand  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  made  myself  known  to  them 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,,  and  lifted  my  hand  to  them,  saying,  I 
am  Jehovah,  your  God:  Ver.  6.  In  that  day  I  lifted  my 
hand  to  them,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  into 
the  land  which  I  sought  out  for  them,  which  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey — it  is  an  ornament  of  all  lands:  Ver.  7.  And  said 
to  them,  Cast  away  every  man  the  abominations  of  his  eyes,  and 
do  not  defile  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.  I  am  Jehovah, 
your  God.  Ver.  8.  But  they  were  rebellious  against  me,  and 
would  not  hearken  to  me.  Not  one  of  them  threw  away  the  abo- 
minations of  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt. 
Then  1  thought  to  pour  out  my  wrath  upon  them,  to  accomplish 
my  anger  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ver.  9. 
But  I  did  it  for  my  name's  sake,  that  it  might  not  be  pro- 
faned bejore  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were,  before  whose  eyes  I  had  made  myself  known  to 
them,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. — Vers.  5  and  6 
form  one  period,  ^n^  Dis3  (ver.  5)  is  resumed  in  KVin  Dis3 
(ver.  6),  and  the  sentence  continued.  With  NEW  the  construc- 
tion with  the  infinitive  passes  over  into  the  finite  verb.  Lift- 
ing the  hand,  sc.  to  heaven,  is  a  gesture  employed  in  taking  an 
oath  (see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  vi.  8).  The  substance  of  the  oath 
is  introduced  by  the  word  "Ven?  at  the  close  of  ver.  5 ;  but  the 
clause  'W1  injNJ  (and  made  myself  known)  is  previously  inserted, 
and  then  the  lifting  of  the  hand  mentioned  a<rain  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  this  act  of  divine  grace.  The  contents  of 
vers.  5  and  6  rest  upon  Ex.  vi.  2  sqq.,  where  the  Lord  makes 
Himself  known  to  Moses,  and  through  him  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  according  to  the  nature  involved  in  the  name  Jehovah, 
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in  which  lie  had  not  yet  revealed  Himself  to  the  patriarchs 
(Ex.  vi.  3).  Both  *1J  'nxsfj  (I  lifted  my  hand)  and  njn;  ♦aa  are 
taken  from  Ex.  vi.  8.  The  word  Wfi,  from  "Wi,  to  seek  out, 
explore,  also  belongs  to  the  Pentateuch  (compare  Deut.  i.  33)  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  description  given  of  Canaan 
as  u  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  (vid.  Ex.  iii.  8,  etc.). 
But  ^Vj  ornament,  as  an  epithet  applied  to  the  land  of  Israel, 
is  first  employed  by  the  prophets  of  the  time  of  the  captivity — 
namely,  in  vers.  6  and  15  of  this  chapter,  in  Jer.  iii.  19,  and 
in  Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  16,  41.  The  election  of  the  Israelites  to  be 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  contained  eo  ipso  the  command  to  give 
up  the  idols  of  Egypt,  although  it  was  at  Sinai  that  the  worship 
of  other  gods  was  for  the  first  time  expressly  prohibited  (Ex. 
xx.  3),  and  Egyptian  idolatry  is  only  mentioned  in  Lev.  xvii.  7 
(cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  14).  Ezekiel  calls  the  idols  u  abominations  of 
their  eyes,"  because,  u  although  they  were  abominable  and 
execrable  things,  they  were  looked  upon  with  delight  by  them  " 
(Rosenmiiller).  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  expressly  stated 
in  the  Pentateuch  as  to  the  refusal  of  the  Israelites  to  obey 
the  command  of  God,  or  their  unwillingness  to  give  up  idolatry 
in  Egypt ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  con- 
tained in  Ex.  vi.  9  and  12,  to  the  effect  that  the  Israelites  did 
not  hearken  to  Moses  when  he  communicated  to  them  the 
determination  of  God  to  lead  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  still 
more  plainly  from  their  relapse  into  Egyptian  idolatry,  from 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and  from 
their  repeated  desire  to  return  to  Egypt  while  wandering  in 
the  desert.1  Nor  is  there  anything  said  in  the  Pentateuch 
concerning  the  determination  of  God  to  pour  out  His  wrath 

1  The  remarks  of  Calvin  upon  this  point  are  very  good.  "  We  do  not 
learn  directly  from  Moses,"  he  says,  "  that  they  had  been  rebels  against 
God,  because  they  would  not  throw  away  their  idols  and  superstitions;  but 
the  conjecture  is  a  very  probable  one,  that  they  had  always  been  so  firmly 
fixed  in  their  abominations  as  to  prevent  in  a  certain  way  the  hand  of  God 
from  bringing  them  relief.  And  assuredly,  if  they  had  embraced  what 
Moses  promised  them  in  the  name  of  God  with  promptness  of  mind,  the 
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upon  the  idolatrous  people  in  Egypt.  We  need  not  indeed 
assume  on  this  account  that  Ezekiel  derived  his  information 
from  some  special  traditional  source,  as  Vitringa  has  done 
Observv.  ss.  I.  263),  or  regard  the  statement  as  a  revelation 
made  by  God  to  Ezekiel,  and  through  him  to  us.  The  words 
do  not  disclose  to  us  either  a  particular  fact  or  a  definite  decree 
of  God ;  they  simply  contain  a  description  of  the  attitude  which 
God,  from  His  inmost  nature,  assumes  towards  sinners  who  rebel 
against  His  holy  commandments,  and  which  He  displayed  both 
in  the  declaration  made  concerning  Himself  as  a  zealous,  or 
jealous  God,  who  visits  iniquities  (Ex.  xx.  5),  and  also  in  the 
words  addressed  to  Moses  when  the  people  fell  into  idolatry  at 
Sinai,  u  Let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against 
them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them"  (Ex.  xxxii.  10).  All 
that  God  expresses  herej^'His  heart  must  have  felt  in  Egypt 
towards  the  people  who  would  not  desist  from  idolatry.  For 
the  words  themselves,  compare  ch.  vii.  8,  vi.  12,  v.  13.  BWKJ 
(ver.  9),  u  but  I  did  it  for  my  name's  sake."  The  missing 
object  explaining  what  He  did,  namely,  abstain  from  pouring 
out  His  wrath,  is  to  be  gathered  from  what  follows :  "  that  I 
might  not  profane  my  name."  This  would  have  taken  place  if 
God  had  destroyed  Israel  by  pouring  out  His  wrath ;  in  other 
words,  have  allowed  them  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  heath  eh  might  then  have  said  that  Jehovah  had  been  unable 
to  liberate  His  people  from  their  hand,  and  power  (cf.  Num. 
xiv.  16  and  Ex.  xxxii.  12).  ?nn  is  an  infin,  Niplial  of  <vH  for 
^nn  (cf.  Lev.  xxi.  4). 

Vers.  10-17.  Behaviour  of  Israel  in  the  desert. — Ver.  10. 
And  I  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them 

execution  of  the  prdmise  would  have  been  more  prompt  and  swift.  Bnt 
we  may  learn  that  it  was  their  own  obtuseness  which  hindered  God  from 
stretching  out  His  hand  forthwith  and  actually  fulfilling  all  that  He  had 
promised  It  was  necessary,  indeed,  that  God  should  contend  with  Pharaoh, 
that  His  power  might  be  more  conspicuously  displayed ;  but  the  people 
would  not  have  been  so  tyrannically  afflicted  if  they  had  not  closed  the 
door  of  divine  mercy." 
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info  the  desert ;  Ver.  11.  And  gave  them  my  statutes,  and  my 
right*  I  made  known  to  them,  which  man  is  to  do  that  he  may 
live  through  them.  Ver.  12.  I  also  gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  that 
they  might  be  for  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might 
know  that  I  Jehovah  sanctify  them.  Ver.  13.  But  the  house  of 
Israel  was  rebellious  against  me  in  the  desert :  they  did  not  walk 
in  my  statutes,  and  my  rights  they  rejected,  which  man  is  to 
do,  that  he  may  live  through  them,  and  my  Sabbaths  they  greatly 
profaned:  Then  1  thought  to  pour  out  my  wrath  upon  them  in 
the  desert  to  desfroy  them.  Ver.  14.  Bat  I  did  it  for  my 
names  sake,  that  it  might  not  be  profaned  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nations,  before  whose  eyes  I  had  led  them  out.  Ver.  15.  /  also 
lifted  my  hand  to  them  in  the  desert,  not  to  bring  them  into  the 
land  which  I  had  given  (them),  which  flow eth  with  milk  and  honey  ; 
it  is  an  ornament  of  all  lands,  Ver.  16.  Because  they  rejected 
my  rights,  did  not  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  profaned  my  Sabbaths, 
for  their  heart  went  after  their  idols.  Ver.  17.  But  my  eye 
looked  with  pity  upon  them,  so  that  I  did  not  destroy  them,  and 
make  an  end  of  them  in  the  desert. — God  gave  laws  at  Sinai  to 
the  people  whom  He  had  brought  out  of  Egypt,  through  which 
they  were  to  be  sanctified  as  His  own  people,  that  they  might 
live  before  God.  On  ver.  11  compare  Deut.  xxx.  16  and  19. 
Ver.  12  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  where 
God  concludes  the  directions  for  His  worship  by  urging  upon 
the  people  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  observance  of  His 
Sabbaths,  and  thereby  pronounces  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath 
the  kernel  of  all  divine  worship.  And  as  in  that  passage  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  Sabbaths  the  actual  weekly  Sabbaths, 
and  not  the  institutions  of  worship  as  a  whole,  so  here  we  must 
retain  the  literal  signification  of  the  word.  It  is  only  of  the 
Sabbath  recurring  every  week,  and  not  of  all  the  fasts,  that  it 
could  be  said  it  was  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  Israel.  It 
was  a  sign,  not  as  a  token,  that  they  who  observed  it  were 
Israelites,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  but  to  know  (that  they  might 
know)  that  Jehovah  was  sanctifying  them,   namely,  by  the 
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Sabbath  rest — as  a  refreshing  and  elevation  of  the  mind,  in 
which  Israel  was  to  have  a  foretaste  of  that  blessed  resting 
from  all  works  to  which  the  people  of  God  was  ultimately  to 
attain  (see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  xx.  11).  It  is  from  this  deeper 
signification  of  the  Sabbath  that  the  prominence  given  to  the 
Sabbaths  here  is  to  be  explained,  and  not  from  the  outward 
circumstance  that  in  exile,  when  the  sacrificial  worship  was 
necessarily  suspended,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  was  the  only 
bond  which  united  the  Israelites,  so  far  as  the  worship  of  God 
was  concerned  (Hitzig).  Historical  examples  of  the  rebellion 
of  Israel  against  the  commandments  of  God  in  the  desert  are 
given  in  Ex.  xxxii.  1-6  and  Num.  xxv.  1-3 ;  and  of  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  in  Ex.  xvi.  27  and  Num.  xv.  32.  For 
the  threat  referred  to  in  ver.  136,  compare  Ex.  xxxii.  10  ;  Num. 
xiv.  11,  12. — Vers.  15  and  16  are  not  a  repetition  of  ver.  13 
(Hitzig) ;  nor  do  they  introduce  a  limitation  of  ver.  14  (Kliefoth). 
They  simply  relate  what  else  God  did  to  put  bounds  to  the 
rebellion  after  He  had  revoked  the  decree  to  cut  Israel  off,  at 
the  intercession  of  Moses  (Num.  xiv.  11—19).  He  lifted  His 
hand  to  the  oath  (Num.  xiv.  21  sqq.),  that  the  generation 
which  had  come  out  of  Egypt  should  not  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  should  die  in  the  wilderness.  Therewith  He 
looked  with  pity  upon  the  people,  so  that  He  did  not  make  an 
end  of  them  by  following  up  the  threat  with  a  promise  that 
the  children  should  enter  the  land.      n?D  ntry  as  in  ch.  xi.  13. 

T    T  T      T  7 

Vers.  18-26.  The  generation  that  grew  up  in  the  desert. — 
Ver.  18.  And  I  spake  to  their  sons  in  the  desert.  Walk  not  in 
the  statutes  of  your  fathers,  and  keep  not  their  rights,  and  do  not 
de fie  yourselves  ivith  their  idols.  Ver.  19.  /  am  Jehovah  your 
God  ;  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  rights,  and  do  them, 
Ver.  20.  And  sanctify  my  Sabbaths,  that  they  may  be  for  a  sign 
between  me  and  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your 
God.  Ver.  21.  But  the  sons  were  rebellious  against  me;  tfiey 
walked  not  in  my  statutes,  and  did  not  keep  my  rights,  to  do  them, 
which  mail   should   do  that  he  may  live  through  them;  they  pro- 
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faned  my  Sabbaths,  TJien  I  thought  to  pour  out  my  wrath  upon 
them,  to  accomplish  my  anger  upon  them  in  the  desert,  Ver.  22. 
But  I  turned  back  my  hand  and  did  it  for  my  names  sake,  that  it 
might  not  be  profaned  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations,  before  whose 
eyes  I  had  them  out.  Ver.  23.  /  also  lifted  my  Jtand  to  them  in 
the  desert,  to  scatter  them  among  the  nations,  and  to  disperse  them 
in  the  lands  ;  Ver.  24.  Because  they  did  not  my  lights,  and 
despised  my  statutes,  profaned  my  Sabbaths,  and  their  eyes  were 
after  the  idols  of  their  fathers.  Ver.  25.  And  I  also  gave  them 
statutes,  which  were  not  good,  and  rights,  through  which  they  did  not 
live  /  Ver.  26.  And  defiled  them  in  their  sacrificial  gifts,  in  that 
they  caused  all  that  openeth  the  womb  to  pass  through,  that  Lmight 
fill  them  with  horror,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — 
The  sons  acted  like  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness.  Historical 
proofs  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  accounts  of  the  Sabbath- 
breaker  (Num  xv.  32  sqq.),  of  the  rebellion  of  the  company  of 
Korah,  and  of  the  murmuring  of  the  whole  congregation 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  after  the  destruction  of  Korah's 
company  (Num.  xvi.  and  xvii.).  In  the  last  two  cases  God 
threatened  that  He  would  destroy  the  whole  congregation  (cf. 
Num.  xvi.  21  and  xvii.  9,  10) ;  and  on  both  occasions  the 
Lord  drew  back  His  hand  at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  and 
his  actual  intervention  (Num.  xvi.  22  and  xvii.  11  sqq.),  and 
did  not  destroy  the  whole  nation  for  His  name's  sake.  The 
statements  in  vers.  216  and  22  rest  upon  these  facts.  The 
words  of  ver.  23  concerning  the  oath  of  God,  that  He  would 
scatter  the  transgressors  among  the  heathen,  are  also  founded 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  not  upon  an  independent  tradition, 
or  any  special  revelation  from  God.  Dispersion  among  the 
heathen  is  threatened  in  Lev.  xxvi.  33  and  Deut.  xxviii.  64, 
and  there  is  no  force  in  Kliefoth's  argument  that  "  these 
threats  do  not  refer  to  the  generation  in  the  wilderness,  but 
to  a  later  age."  For  in  both  chapters  the  blessings  and  curses 
of  the  law  are  set  before  the  people  who  were  then  in  the 
desert ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  intimate  that  either 
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blessing  or  curse  would  only  be  fulfilled  upon  the  generations 
of  later  times.  On  the  contrary,  when  Moses  addressed  to  the 
people  assembled  before  him  his  last  discourse  concerning  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxix.  and  xxx.),  he  called  upon 
them  to  enter  into  the  covenant,  u  which  Jehovah  maketh  with 
thee  this  day  "  (Deut.  xxix.  12),  and  to  keep  all  the  words  of 
this  covenant  and  do  them.  It  is  upon  this  same  discourse,  in 
which  Moses  calls  the  threatenings  of  the  law  H7S,  an  oath 
(Deut.  xxix.  13),  that  a  the  lifting  of  the  hand  of  God  to 
swear,"  mentioned  in  ver.  23  of  this  chapter,  is  also  founded. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  stated  in  this  verse  that  God  lifted  His 
hand  to  scatter  among  the  heathen  the  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  disperse  them  in  the  lands 
before  their  entrance  into  the  land  promised  to  the  fathers ; 
but  simply  that  He  had  lifted  His  hand  in  the  wilderness  to 
threaten  the  people  with  dispersion  among  the  heathen,  without 
in  any  way  defining  the  period  of  dispersion.  In  the  blessings 
and  threatenings  of  the  law  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut.  xxviii.-xxx.,  the  nation  is  regarded  as  a  united  whole ; 
so  that  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  successive  genera- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  announcing  this  particular  blessing  or 
punishment  to  either  one  or  the  other.  And  Ezekiel  acts  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  It  is  true  that  he  distinguishes  the 
generation  which  came  out  of  Egypt  and  was  sentenced  by 
God  to  die  in  the  wilderness  from  the  sons,  i.e.  the  generation 
which  grew  up  in  the  wilderness ;  but  the  latter,  or  the  sons 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  the  generation  which  was  brought 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  regards  as  one  with  all  the  succes- 
sive generations,  and  embraces  the  whole  under  the  common 
name  of  u  fathers  "  to  the  generation  living  in  his  day  (u  your 
fathers"  ver.  27),  as  we  may  clearly  see  from  the  turn  given 
to  the  sentence  which  describes  the  apostasy  of  those  who  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  ('ui  riNT  Ity).  In  thus  embracing  the 
generation  which  grew  up  in  the  wilderness  and  was  led  into 
Canaan,  along  with  the  generations  which  followed  and  lived  in 
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Canaan,  Ezekiel  adheres  very  closely  to  the  view  prevailing  in 
the  Pentateuch,  where  the  nation  in  all  its  successive  genera- 
tions is  regarded  as  one  united  whole.  The  threat  of  dispersion 
amon£  the  heathen,  which  the  Lord  uttered  in  the  wilderness  to 
the  sons  of  those  who  were  not  to  see  the  land,  is  also  not 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as  one  which  God  designed  to  execute 
upon  the  people  who  were  wandering  in  the  desert  at  the  time. 
For  if  he  had  understood  it  in  this  sense,  he  would  have 
mentioned  its  non-fulfilment  also,  and  would  have  added  a 
'ui  "ftp  ]VD7  try^),  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  previous 
threats  (cf.  vers.  22,  14,  and  9).  But  we  do  not  find  this 
either  in  ver.  24  or  ver.  26.  The  omission  of  this  turn  clearly 
shows  that  ver.  23  does  not  refer  to  a  punishment  which  God 
designed  to  inflict,  but  did  not  execute  for  His  name's  sake  ; 
but  that  the  dispersion  among  the  heathen,  with  which  the 
transgressors  of  His  commandments  were  threatened  by  God 
when  in  the  wilderness,  is  simply  mentioned  as  a  proof  that 
even  in  the  wilderness  the  people,  whom  God  had  determined 
to  lead  into  Canaan,  were  threatened  with  that  very  punish- 
ment which  had  now  actually  commenced,  because  rebellious 
Israel  had  obstinately  resisted  the  commandments  and  rights 
of  its  God. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  vers.  25  and  26. 
These  verses  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  generation  which 
was  born  in  the  wilderness  and  gathered  to  its  fathers  not  long 
after  its  entrance  into  Canaan,  but  refer  to  their  descendants 
also,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  fathers  of  our  prophet's  contempo- 
raries, who  were  born  and  had  died  in  Canaan.  God  gave 
them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  rights  which  did  not 
bring  them  life.  It  is  perfectly  self-evident  that  we  are  not  to 
understand  by  these  statutes  and  rights,  which  were  not  good, 
either  the  Mosaic  commandments  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as 
some  of  the  Fathers  and  earlier  Protestant  commentators  sup- 
posed, or  the  threatenings  contained  in  the  law  ;  so  that  this 
needs   no   elaborate   proof.     The  ceremonial   commandments 
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given  by  God  were  good,  and  had  the  promise  attached  to 
them,  that  obedience  to  them  would  give  life;  whilst  the  threats 
of  punishment  contained  in  the  law  are  never  called  D^n  and 
D^tps^'p.  Those  statutes  only  are  called  "  not  good  "  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  did  not  bring  life  or  blessing  and  salvation. 
The  second  clause  serves  as  an  explanation  of  the  first.  The 
examples  quoted  in  ver.  26  show  what  the  words  really  mean. 
The  defiling  in  their  sacrificial  gifts  (ver.  26),  for  example, 
consisted  in  their  causing  that  which  opened  the  womb  to  pass 
through,  i.e.  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born.     Drn  "ID3"?3  Tsyn 

O     7  -   -         v  v        t  •  -;  - 

points  back  to  Ex.  xiii.  12;  only  njjTO,  which  occurs  in  that 
passage,  is  omitted,  because  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  command- 
ment given  there,  but  to  its  perversion  into  idolatry.  This 
formula  is  used  in  the  book  of  Exodus  (I.e.)  to  denote  the 
dedication  of  the  first-born  to  Jehovah ;  but  in  ver.  13  this 
limitation  is  introduced,  that  the  first-born  of  man  is  to  be 
redeemed.  "V3yn  signifies  a  dedication  through  fire  (=T3Vn 
BW3,  ver.  31),  and  is  adopted  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  where  it  is 
joined  to  njnv,  in  marked  opposition  to  the  Canaanitish  custom 
of  dedicating  children  to  Moloch  by  februation  in  fire  (see  the 
comm.  on  Ex.  xiii.  12).  The  prophet  refers  to  this  Canaanitish 
custom,  and  cites  it  as  a  striking  example  of  the  defilement  of 
the  Israelites  in  their  sacrificial  gifts  (M?9,  to  make  unclean,  not 
to  declare  unclean,  or  treat  as  unclean).  That  this  custom  also 
made  its  way  among  the  Israelites,  is  evident  from  the  repeated 
prohibition  against  offering  children  through  the  fire  to  Moloch 
(Lev.  xviii.  21  and  Deut.  xviii.  10).  When,  therefore,  it  is 
affirmed  with  regard  to  a  statute  so  sternly  prohibited  in  the 
law  of  God,  that  Jehovah  gave  it  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  word  fro  (give)  can  only  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
judicial  sentence,  and  must  not  be  taken  merely  as  indicat- 
ing divine  permission ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
like  2  Thess.  ii.  11  ("  God.  sends  them  strong  delusion  ")  and 
Acts  vii.  42  ("  God  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the 
host  of  heaven"),  in  the  sense  of  hardening,  whereby  whoever 
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will  not  renounce  idolatry  is  so  given  up  to  its  power,  that  it 
draws  him  deeper  and  deeper  in.  This  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  statement  in  ver.  26  as  the  design  oF  God  in  doing 
this :  "  that  I  might  fill  them  with  horror ; "  i.e.  might  excite 
such  horror  and  amazement  in  their  minds,  that  if  possible  they 
might  be  brought  to  reflect  and  to  return  to  Jehovah  their  God. 
Vers.  27-31.  Israel  committed  these  sins  in  Canaan  also, 
and  to  this  day  has  not  given  them  up  ;  therefore  God  will  not 
allow  the  idolatrous  generation  to  inquire  of  Him. — Ver.  27. 
Therefore  speak  to  the  house  of  Israel,  0  son  of  man,  and  say  to 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Still  further  have  your 
fathers  blasphemed  me  in  this,  with  the  faithlessness  which  they 
have  shown  toicard  me.  Ver.  28.  When  I  had  brought  them  into 
the  land,  which  I  had  lifted  my  hand  to  give  them,  then  they 
looked  out  every  high  hill  and  every  thickly  covered  tree,  and 
offered  their  sacrifices  there,  and  gave  their  irritating  gifts  there, 
and  presented  the  fragrance  of  their  pleasant  odour  there,  and 
poured  out  their  drink-offerings  there.  Ver.  29.  And  I  said  to 
them,  What  height  is  that  to  which  ye  go?  And  its  name  is 
called  Height  to  this  day.  Ver.  30.  Therefore  say  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  What  ?  Do  ye  defile  your- 
selves  in  the  way  of  your  fathers  ;  and  go  whoring  after  their 
abominations  ;  Ver.  31.  And  defile  yourselves  in  all  your  idols 
to  this  day,  by  lifting  up  your  gifts,  and  causing  your  sons  to 
pass  through  the  fire;  and  should  I  let  myself  be  inquired 
of  by  you?  As  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
I  will  not  let  myself  be  inquired  of  by  you.  —  The  t5J  in 
ver.  27  is  resumed  in  ver.  30 ;  and  there  the  answer  given 
by  God  to  the  elders,  who  had  come  to  inquire  of  Him, 
is  first  communicated,  after  an  express  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  Israel  had  continued  its  idolatry  in  the  most  daring 
manner,  even  after  its  entrance  into  Canaan.  But  the  form 
in  which  this  is  done — riNT  Ity,  "  still  further  in  this  " — is  to  be 
understood  as  intimating  that  the  conduct  of  the  fathers  of  the 
existing  generation,  and   therefore  not  merely  of  those  who 
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grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  but  also  of  those  who  had  lived  in 
Canaan,  has  already  been  described  in  general  terms  in  the 
preceding  verses,  and  that  what  follows  simply  adds  another 
novel  feature.  But  this  can  only  be  the  case  if  vers.  23-26 
are  taken  in  the  sense  given  above.  HNT  is  an  accusative ;  and 
*)1I3  is  construed  with  the  accusative  both  of  the  person  and 
thing.  The  more  precise  definition  of  nsT  is  not  given  in 
sn  D?yft2  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  but  in  the  idolatry  depicted  in 
ver.  28.  'V®  refers  to  the  faithlessness  involved  in  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  and  in  idolatry.  This  is  the  general  descrip- 
tion ;  whilst  the  idolatry  mentioned  in  ver.  286  constituted  one 
particular  feature,  in  which  the  faithlessness  appeared  in  the 
form  of  blasphemy.  For  the  fact  itself,  namely,  the  worship 
on  high  places,  which  was  practised  on  every  hand,  see  ch. 
vi.  13,  xvi.  24,  25 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  23  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  10.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  offerings,  there  is  something  striking 
in  the  position  in  which  Bjsnjj  DJD  stands,  namely,  between 
the  slaughtered  sacrifices  (Q,,n3T)  and  the  increase-  and  drink- 
offerings  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  clause 
'\S\  DE>  OF!*!  is  omitted  from  the  Cod.  Vat.  and  Alex,  of  the 
LXX. ;  and  even  Hitzig  proposes  to  strike  it  out.  But 
Theodoret  found  this  reading  in  the  Alex.  Version ;  and  Hitzig 
is  wronor  in  affirming  that  ]^p  is  used  in  connection  with  sacri- 

o  o  t    :  t 

fices,  meat-offerings,  and  drink-offerings.  The  meat-offerings 
are  not  expressly  named,  for  rtJW  w~)  does  not  signify  meat- 
offerings, but  is  used  in  the  law  for  the  odour  of  all  the 
offerings,  both  slaughtered  sacrifices  and  meat-offerings,  even 
though  in  Ezek.  xvi.  19  it  is  applied  to  the  odour  of  the 
bloodless  offerings  alone.  And  in  the  same  way  does  J3"ij5 
embrace  all  the  offerings,  even  the  slain  offerings,  in  Ezek. 
xl.  43,  in  harmony  with  Lev.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  and  other  passages. 
That  it  is  used  in  this  general  signification  here,  is  evident  from 
the  introduction  of  the  word  DJJ3,  irritation  or  provocation  of 
their  gifts,  i.e.  their  gifts  which  provoked  irritation  on  the  part 
of  God,  because  they  were  offered  to  idols.     As  this  sentence 
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applies  to  all  the  sacrifices  (bloody  and  bloodless),  so  also  does 
the  clause  which  follows,  'til  DC*  WJPl,  refer  to  all  the  offerings 
which  were  burned  upon  the  altar,  without  regard  to  the 
material  employed.  Consequently  Ezekiel  mentions  only  slain 
offerings  and  drink-offerings,  and,  by  the  two  clauses  in- 
serted between,  describes  the  offering  of  the  slaughtered  sacri- 
flees  as  a  gift  of  irritation  to  God,  and  of  pleasant  fragrance  to 
the  idolatrous  worshippers  who  presented  them.  He  does  not 
mention  the  meat-offerings  separately,  because  they  generally 
formed  an  accompaniment  to  the  slain  offerings,  and  therefore 
were  included  in  these.  But  although  God  had  called  the 
people  to  account  for  this  worship  on  high  places,  they  had  not 
relinquished  it  even  "  to  this  day."  This  is  no  doubt  the 
meaning  of  ver.  29,  which  has  been  interpreted  in  very 
different  ways.  The  context  shows,  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner,  that  n»3H  is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  that  the  use 
of  the  singular  is  to  be  explained  from  the  antithesis  to  the 
one  divinely  appointed  Holy  Place  in  the  temple,  and  not,  as 
Kimchi  and  Hiivernick  suppose,  from  any  allusion  to  one 
particular  hdmdh  of  peculiar  distinction,  viz.  u  the  great  high 
place  at  Gibeon."  The  question  HDZin  no  is  not  expressive  of 
contempt  (Hitzig),  but  "  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  would  have  to  give  an  account  of  their  doings ;  and  merely 
asks,  What  kind  of  heights  are  those  to  which  you  are  going  ? 
Who  has  directed  you  to  go  thither  with  your  worship  ?  " 
(Kliefoth).  There  is  no  need  to  refute  the  trivial  fancy  of  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Hitzig,  namely,  that 
Ezekiel  has  taken  noa  as  a  derivative  from  fcO  and  no.    A^ain, 

T    T  O  ' 

the  question  does  not  presuppose  a  word  addressed  by  God  to 
Israel,  which  Ezekiel  only  has  handed  down  to  us;  but  is  simply 
a  rhetorical  mode  of  presenting  the  condemnation  by  God  of 
the  worship  of  the  high  places,  to  which  both  the  law  and  the 
earlier  prophets  had  given  utterance.  The  next  clause,  "  and 
their  name  was  called  Height"  (high  place),  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  containing  merely  a  historical  notice  of  the  name 
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given  to  these  idolatrous  places  of  worship ;  but  the  giving  of 
the  name  is  a  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  thing ;  so 
that  the  words  affirm,  that  notwithstanding  the  condemnation 
on  the  part  of  God,  Israel  had  retained  these  high  places, — had 
not  abolished  them  to  this  day. — Vers.  30  and  31  facilitate  the 
transition  from  the  first  part  of  this  word  of  God  to  the  second. 
What  has  already  been  said  in  vers.  5-29  concerning  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  from  the  time  of  its  election  onwards,  is 
here  expressly  applied  to  the  existing  generation,  and  carries 
with  it  the  declaration  to  them,  that  inasmuch  as  they  are 
defiling  themselves  by  idolatry,  as  their  fathers  did,  Jehovah 
cannot  permit  Himself  to  be  inquired  of  by  them.  The  thought 
is  couched  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  express  astonishment 
that  those  who  denied  the  Lord,  and  dishonoured  Him  by  their 
idolatry,  should  nevertheless  imagine  that  they  could  obtain 
revelations  from  Him.  The  lifting  up  (ns;^,  from  NBO)  of  gifts 
signifies  the  offering  of  sacrifices  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
places.  For  ver.  31&,  compare  ver.  3. — With  this  declaration 
God  assigns  the  reason  for  the  refusal  to  listen  to  idolaters, 
which  had  already  been  given  in  ver.  3.  But  it  does  not  rest 
with  this  refusal.  God  now  proceeds  to  disclose  to  them  the 
thoughts  of  their  own  hearts,  and  announces  to  them  that  He 
will  refine  them  by  severe  judgments,  and  bring  them  thereby 
to  repentance  of  their  sins,  that  He  may  then  gather  them  out 
of  the  dispersion,  and  make  them  partakers  of  the  promised 
salvation  as  a  people  willingly  serving  Him. — In  this  way  do 
vers.  32-44  cast  a  prophetic  glance  over  the  whole  of  the 
future  history  of  Israel. 

Vers.  32-38.  The  judgment  awaiting  Israel  of  purification 
among  the  heathen. — Ver.  32.  And  that  which  riseth  up  in  your 
mind  shall  not  come  to  pass,  in  that  ye  say,  We  will  be  like  the 
heathen,  like  the  families  of  the  lands,  to  serve  wood  and  stone. 
Ver.  33.  As  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  with 
strong  hand  and  with  outstretched  arm,  and  with  wrath  poured  out, 
will  I  rule  over  you.     Ver.  34.  And  I  will  bring  you  out  of  the 
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iiations,  and  gather  you  out  of  the  lands  in  which  ye  have  been 
scattered,  with  strong  hand  and  with  outstretched  arm,  and  with 
wrath  poured  out,  Ver.  35.  And  will  bring  you  into  the  desert 
of  the  nations,  and  contend  with  you  there  face  to  face,  Ver.  36. 
As  1  contended  with  your  fathers  in  the  desert  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  so  will  I  contend  icith  you,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  Ver.  37.  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  through 
under  the  rod,  and  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant. 
Ver.  38.  And  I  will  separate  from  you  the  rebellious,  and  those 
who  are  apostates  from  me ;  out  of  the  land  of  their  sojourning 
will  I  lead  them  out,  but  into  the  land  of  Israel  shall  they  not 
come;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah, — Wl  ?V  n?^T>  ^at 
which  rises  up  in  the  spirit,  is  the  thought  that  springs  up  in 
the  mind.  What  this  thought  was  is  shown  in  ver.  32b,  viz. 
we  will  be  like  the  heathen  in  the  lauds  of  the  earth,  to  serve 
wood  and  stone ;  that  is  to  say,  we  will  become  idolaters  like  the 
heathen,  pass  into  heathenism.  This  shall  not  take  place ;  on 
the  contrary,  God  will  rule  over  them  as  King  with  strong 
arm  and  fury.  The  words,  u  with  strong  hand  and  stretched- 
out  arm,"  are  a  standing  expression  in  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
mighty  acts  by  which  Jehovah  liberated  His  people  from  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians,  and  led  them  out  of  Egypt  (cf.  Ex. 
vi.  1,  6 ;  Deut.  iv.  34,  v.  15,  vii.  19,  etc.),  and  are  connected 
in  Ex.  vi.  6  with  Dvi^a  D^Si^pa}.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are,  connected  with  na^s^  n?fl2,  and  are  used  in  ver.  33  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  God  over  Israel,  whilst  in 
ver.  34  they  are  applied  to  the  bringing  out  of  Israel  from  the 
midst  of  the  heathen.  By  the  introduction  of  the  clause  "  with 
fury  poured  out,"  the  manifestation  of  the  omnipotence  of  God 
which  Israel  experienced  in  its  dispersion,  and  which  it  was 
still  to  experience  among  the  heathen,  is  described  as  an  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  wrath,  a  severe  and  wrathful  judgment. 
The  leading  and  gathering  of  Israel  out  of  the  nations 
(ver.  34)  is  neither  their  restoration  from  the  existing  captivity 
in  Babylon,  nor  their  future  restoration  to  Canaan  on  the  con- 
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version  of  the  people  who  were  still  hardened,  and  therefore 
rejected  by  God.  The  former  assumption  would  be  decidedly 
at  variance  with  both  D^jin  \o  and  rtivixn  p  since  Israel  was 

•   -  T      '   •  T  -:  T      '  •  7 

dispersed  only  throughout  one  land  and  among  one  people  at 
the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Moreover,  neither  of  the 
assumptions  is  reconcilable  with  the  context,  more  especially  with 
ver.  35.  According  to  the  context,  this  leading  out  is  an  act  of 
divine  anger,  which  Israel  is  to  feel  in  connection  therewith  ;  and 
this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  either  the  redemption  of  the  people 
out  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  or  the  future  gathering  of 
Israel  from  its  dispersion.  According  to  ver.  35,  God  will  con- 
duct those  who  are  brought  out  from  the  nations  and  gathered 
together  out  of  the  lands  into  the  desert  of  the  nations,  and 
contend  with  them  there.  The  "  desert  of  the  nations"  is  not 
the  desert  lying  between  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  on  the  coast- 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  which  the  Israelites  would 
have  to  pass  on  their  way  home  from  Babylon  (Rosenmiiller, 
Hitzig,  and  others).  For  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why 
this  should  be  called  the  desert  of  the  nations  in  distinction 
from  the  desert  of  Arabia,  which  also  touched  the  borders  of 
several  nations.  The  expression  is  doubtless  a  typical  one,  the 
future  guidance  of  Israel  being  depicted  as  a  repetition  of  the 
earlier  guidance  of  the  people  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ;  as  it 
also  is  in  Hos.  ii.  16.  All  the  separate  features  in  the  descrip- 
tion indicate  this,  more  especially  vers.  36  and  37,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  allusion  to  the  guidance  of  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  more  precise  explanation  of  the  words 
must  depend,  however,  upon  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to 
understand  the  expression,  "  desert  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Here  also  the  supposition  that  the  Arabian  desert  is  referred 
to,  because  it  touched  the  border  of  Egypt,  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  explanation.  It  touched  the  border  of  Canaan  as 
well.  Why  then  did  not  Ezekiel  name  it  after  the  land  of 
Canaan?  Evidently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  time 
spent  by  the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian  desert  resembled  their 
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sojourn  in  Egypt  much  more  closely  than  their  settlement  in 
Canaan,  because,  while  there,  they  were  still  receiving  their 
training  for  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  their  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  its  benefits,  just  as  much  as  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  this,  the  u  desert  of 
the  nations  "  is  a  figurative  expression  applied  to  the  world  of 
nations,  from  whom  they  were  indeed  spiritually  distinct,  whilst 
outwardly  they  were  still  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  had  to 
suffer  from  their  oppression.  Consequently  the  leading  of 
Israel  out  of  the  nations  (ver.  34)  is  not  a  local  and  corporeal 
deliverance  out  of  heathen  lands,  but  a  spiritual  severance  from 
the  heathen  world,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  absorbed 
into  it  or  become  inseparably  blended  with  the  heathen.  God 
will  accomplish  this  by  means  of  severe  chastisements,  by  con- 
tending with  them  as  He  formerly  contended  with  their  fathers 
in  the  Arabian  desert.  God  contends  with  His  people  when 
He  charges  them  with  their  sin  and  guilt,  not  merely  in  words, 
but  also  with  deeds,  i.e.  through  chastening  and  punishments. 
The  words  "  face  to  face"  point  back  to  Deut.  v.  4 :  "  Jehovah 
talked  with  you  face  to  face  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire."  Just  as  at  Sinai  the  Lord  talked  directly  with  Israel, 
and  made  known  to  it  the  devouring  fire  of  His  own  holy 
nature,  in  so  terrible  a  manner  that  all  the  people  trembled  and 
entreated  Moses  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  them, 
promising  at  the  same  time  obedience  to  him  (Ex.  xx.  19) ;  so 
will  the  Lord  make  Himself  known  to  Israel  in  the  desert  of 
the  world  of  nations  with  the  burning  zeal  of  His  anf*er,  that 
it  may  learn  to  fear  Him.  This  contending  is  more  precisely 
defined  in  vers.  37  and  38.  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  through, 
under  the  (shepherd's)  rod.  A  shepherd  lets  his  sheep  pass 
through  under  his  rod  for  the  purpose  of  counting  them,  and  see- 
ing whether  they  are  in  good  condition  or  not  (vid.  Jer.  xxxiii. 
13).  The  figure  is  here  applied  to  God.  Like  a  shepherd, 
He  will  cause  His  flock,  the  Israelites,  to  pass  through  under 
His  rod,  i.e.  take  them  into  His  special  care,  and  bring  them 
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"  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant "  (n"jb»?  not  from  1DD  [Raschi], 
but  from  "1DK,  for  'HDIjp,  a  fetter) ;  that  is  to  say,  not  "  I  will 
bind  myself  to  you  and  you  to  me  by  a  new  covenant "  (Bochart, 
Ilieroz.  I.  p.  508),  for  this  is  opposed  to  the  context,  but,  as  the 

Syriac  version  hus  rendered  it,  "jZojjlQD  (in  disciplina),   "  the 

discipline  of  the  covenant."     By  this  we  are  not  merely  to 

understand  the  covenant  punishments,  with  which  transgressors 

of  the  law  are  threatened,  as  Havernick  does,  but  the  covenant 

promises  must  also  be  included.     For  not  only  the  threats  of 

the  covenant,  but  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  are  bonds  by 

which  God  trains  His  people ;  and  ">DK  is  not  only  applied  to 

burdensome  and  crushing  fetters,  but  to  the  bonds  of  love  as 

well  (vid.  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  6).     Kliefoth  understands  by  the 

fetter  of  the  covenant  the  Mosaic  law,  as  being  the  means 

employed  by  God  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from  mixing  with 

the  nations  while  placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  to  keep  them 

to   Himself,  and  adds  the  following  explanation, — "  this  law, 

through  which  they  should  have  been  able  to  live,  they  have 

now  to  wear  as  a  fetter,  and  to  feel  the  chastisement  thereof." 

But  however  correct  the  latter  thought  may  be  in  itself,  it  is 

hardly  contained  in  the  words,  u  lead  them  into  the  fetter  (band) 

of  the  law."     Moreover,  although  the  law  did  indeed  preserve 

Israel  from  becoming  absorbed  into  the  world  of  nations,  the 

fact  that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  the  law  did  not  bring  them 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  bring  to  pass  the  purging  of 

the  rebellious  from  among  the  people,  to  which  ver.  38  refers. 

All  that  the  law  accomplished  in  this  respect  in  the  case  of 

those  who  lived  among  the  heathen  was  effected  by  its  threaten- 

ings  and  its  promises,  and  not  by  its  statutes  and  their  faithful 

observance.      This  discipline  will  secure  the  purification  of  the 

people,  by  severing  from  the  nation  the  rebellious  and  apostate. 

God  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  their  pilgrimage, 

but  will  not  bring  them  into  the  land  of  Israel.     Dnup  px  is 

the  standing  epithet  applied  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  in  which  the  patriarchs  lived  as  pilgrims,  without 
coming  into  actual  possession  of  the  land  (cf.  Gen.  xvii.  8, 
xxviii.  4,  xxxvi.  7  ;  Ex.  vi.  4).  This  epithet  Ezekiel  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  lands  of  Israel's  exile,  in  which  it  was  to  lead  a 
pilgrim-life  until  it  was  ripe  for  entering  Canaan.  N"Tnj  to 
lead  out,  is  used  here  for  clearing  out  by  extermination,  as  the 
following  clause,  M  into  the  land  of  Israel  shall  they  not  come," 
plainly  shows.  The  singular  N^  is  used  distributively :  not 
one  of  the  rebels  will  enter. 

Vers.  39-44.  The  ultimate  gathering  of  Israel,  and  its  con- 
version to  the  Lord. — Ver.  39.    Ye  then,  0  house  of  Israel,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Go  ye,  serve  every  one  his  idols  !  but  after- 
wards— truly  ye  will  hearken  to  me,  and  no  longer  desecrate  my 
holy  name  with  your  sacrificial  gifts  and  your  idols,  Ver.  40.  But 
upon  my  holy  mountain,  upon  the  high  mountain  of  Israel,  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  there  will  all  the  house  of  Israel 
serve  me,  the  whole  of  it  in  the  land ;  there  will  I  accept  them 
gladly  ;  there  will  I  ask  for  your  heave-offerings  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  your  gifts  in  all  that  ye  make  holy,     Ver.  41.  As  a 
pleasant  odour  will  I  accept  you  gladly,  when  I  bring  you  out 
from  the  nations,  and  gather  you  out  of  the  lands,  in  which  you 
have  been  scattered,  and  sanctify  myself  in  you  before  the  eyes  of 
the  heathen  nations.     Ver.  42.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  when  I  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel,  into  the  land 
which  I  lifted  up  my  hand  to  give  to  your  fathers  ;  Ver.  43.  And 
there  ye  will  think  of  your  ways  and  your  deeds,  with  which  ye 
have  defiled  yourselves,  and  will  loathe  yourselves  (lit.  experience 
loathing  before  yourselves)  on  account  of  all  your  evil  deeds 
which  ye  have  performed  ;  Ver.  44.  And  ye  will  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  when  I  deal  with  you  for  my  name's  sake,  not  according 
to  your  evil  ways  and  according  to  your  corrupt  deeds,  O  house  of 
Israel,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah. — After  the  Lord  has  declared  to 
the  people  that  He  will  prevent  its  being  absorbed  into  the  heathen 
world,  and  will  exterminate  the  ungodly  by  severe  judgments,  the 
address  passes  on,  with  the  direction  henceforth  to  serve  idols 
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only,  to  aprediction  of  theeventual  conversion,  and  the  restoration 
to  Canaan  of  the  purified  nation.  The  direction,  u  Go  ye,  serve 
every  one  his  idols,"  contains,  after  what  precedes  it,  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  repent.  God  thereby  gives  up  the  impenitent  to 
do  whatever  they  will,  having  first  of  all  told  them  that  not 
one  of  them  will  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Their  oppo- 
sition will  not  frustrate  His  plan  of  salvation.  The  words 
which  follow  from  1HH1  onwards  have  been  interpreted  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  is  opposed  to  the  usage  of  the  language  to 
connect  inw  with  Vihy,  serve  ye  hereafter  also  (De  Wette,  etc.), 
for  1  has  not  the  force  of  the  Latin  et^etiam,  and  still  less 
does  it  signify  u  afterwards  just  as  before."  Nor  is  it  allow- 
able to  connect  "IHW  closely  with  what  follows,  in  the  sense  of 
"  and  hereafter  also,  if  ye  will  hearken  to  me,  profane  ye  my 
name  no  more"  (Rosenmiiller,  Maurer).  For  if  fenri  were 
used  as  an  imperative,  either  it  would  have  to  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  it  would  be  preceded  by  ?K 
instead  of  K7.  Moreover,  the  antithesis  between  not  being 
willing  to  hear  and  not  profaning  the  name  of  God,  is  imported 
arbitrarily  into  the  text.  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  profaned 
not  only  by  sacrifices  offered  in  external  form  to  Jehovah  and 
in  the  heart  to  idols,  but  also  by  disobedience  to  the  word 
and  commandments  of  God.  It  is  much  better  to  take  "inx")  by 
itself,  and  to  render  the  following  particle,  DX,  as  the  ordinary 
sign  of  an  oath  :  "  but  afterwards  {i.e.  in  the  future)  .  .  .  verily, 
ye  will  hearken  to  me ; "  that  is  to  say,  ye  will  have  been  con- 
verted from  your  idolatry  through  the  severe  judgments  that 
have  fallen  upon  you.  The  ground  for  this  thought  is  intro- 
duced in  ver.  40  by  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  all  Israel  will 
then  serve  the  Lord  upon  His  holy  mountain.  *3  is  not  u  used 
emphatically  before  a  direct  address"  (Hitzig),  buc  has  a  causal 
signification.  For  'fc*  Ei">P  in?  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xvii.  23. 
In  the  expression  u  all  Israel,"  which  is  rendered  more  emphatic 
by  the  addition  of  '"TO,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  eventual 
termination  of  the  severance  of  the  people  of  God  (compare 
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ch.  xxxvii.  22).  Then  will  the  Lord  accept  with  delight  both 
them  and  their  sacrificial  gifts.  rriOTfl,  heave-offerings  (see 
the  comm.  on  Ex.  xxv.  2  and  Lev.  ii.  9),  used  here  in  the 
broader  sense  of  all  the  sacrificial  gifts,  along  with  which  the 
gifts  of  first-fruits  are  specially  named.  rtfKfipDj  as  applied  to 
holy  offerings  in  the  sense  of  avaOrjfMaTa,  belongs  to  the  later 
usage  of  the  lano-uao-e.  DD^Hp"?D3  consisting  of  all  your  con- 
secrated  gifts.  BWj3,  as  in  Lev.  xxii.  15.  This  promise 
includes  implicite  the  bringing  back  of  Israel  from  its  banish- 
ment. This  is  expressly  mentioned  in  ver.  41  ;  but  even  there 
it  is  only  introduced  as  self-evident  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
whereas  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  Israel  on  the  part  of  God 
constitutes  the  leading  thought,  nrn  rF13  as  an  odour  of 
delight  (3,  the  so-called  Beth  essentiae),  will  God  accept  His 
people.  niT?  IT">,  odour  of  satisfaction,  is  the  technical  expres- 
sion for  the  cheerful  (well-pleased)  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice, 
or  rather  of  the  feelings  of  the  worshipper  presenting  the 
sacrifice,  which  ascend  to  God  in  the  sacrificial  odour  (see  the 
comm.  on  Gen.  viii.  21).  The  thought  therefore  is  the  follow- 
ing :  When  God  shall  eventually  gather  His  people  out  of 
their  dispersion,  He  will  accept  them  as  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing 
to  Him,  and  direct  all  His  good  pleasure  towards  them.  VV^np:'! 
D2Z1  does  not  mean,  I  shall  be  sanctified  through  you,  and  is 
not  to  be  explained  in  the  same  sense  as  Lev.  xxii.  32  (Rosen- 
mu'ller),  for  2  is  not  equivalent  to  Tjiria ;  but  it  signifies  "  I  will 
sanctify  myself  on  you,"  as  in  Num.  xx.  13,  Lev.  x.  3,  and 
other  passages,  where  Knp3  is  construed  with  2  pers.  (cf.  Ezek. 
xxviii.  25,  xxxvi.  23,  xxxviii.  16,  xxxix.  27),  in  the  sense  of 
proving  oneself  holy,  mostly  by  judgment,  but  here  through 
having  made  Israel  into  a  holy  nation  by  the  refining  judg- 
ment, and  one  to  which  He  can  therefore  grant  the  promised 
inheritance. — Vers.  42  sqq.  Then  will  Israel  also  recognise  its 
God  in  His  grace,  and  be  ashamed  of  its  former  sins.  For 
ver.  43,  compare  ch.  vi.  9  and  xvi.  61. — With  regard  to  the 
fulfilment,  as  Kliefoth  has  correctly  observed,  "  in  the  predic- 
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tion  contained  in  vers.  32-38,  the  whole  of  the  searching 
judgments,  by  which  God  would  lead  Israel  to  conversion,  are 
summed  up  in  one,  which  includes  not  only  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  nearest  and  the  first,  but  the  still  more  remote 
judgment,  namely,  the  present  dispersion;  for  it  is  only  in  the 
present  dispersion  of  Israel  that  God  has  really  taken  it  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  nations,  just  as  it  was  only  in  the  rejection 
of  Christ  that  its  rebellious  attitude  was  fully  manifested.  And 
as  the  prophecy  of  the  state  of  punishment  combines  in  this 
way  both  the  nearer  and  more  remote  ;  so  are  both  the  nearer 
and  more  distant  combined  in  what  vers.  40  to  44  affirm  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Israel."  The  gathering  of  Israel 
from  among  the  heathen  will  be  fulfilled  in  its  conversion  to 
Christ,  and  hitherto  it  has  only  taken  place  in  very  small 
beginnings.  The  principal  fulfilment  is  still  to  come,  when 
Israel,  as  a  nation,  shall  be  converted  to  Christ.  With  regard 
to  the  bringing  back  of  the  people  into  il  the  land  of  Israel," 
see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxxvii.,  where  this  promise  is  more  fully 
expanded. 

CIIAP.  XX.  45  TO  CHAP.  XXI.  32  (HEB.  CHAP.  XXI.1).  PRO- 
PHECY OF  THE  BURNING  FOREST  AND  THE  SWORD  OF 
THE  LORD. 

A  fire  kindled  bv  the  Lord  will  burn  the  forest  of  the  south 
(ch.  xx.  45-48).  This  figurative  announcement  is  explained 
in  what  follows,  in  order  that  the  divine  threat  may  make  an 
impression  upon  the  people  (ver.  49).  The  Lord  will  draw  His 
sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  cut  off  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
land  of  Israel  both  righteous  and  wicked  (ch.  xxi.  1-17)  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  king  of  Babylon  will   draw   his  sword   against 

1  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  previous  chapter  closes  at  ver.  44,  and 
ch.  xxi.  commences  there.  Keil  has  adhered  to  this  division  of  chapters; 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have  followed  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  English  authorized  version. — Tk. 
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Jerusalem  and  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and  will,  first  of  all,  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  then  destroy  the  Ammonites 
(vers.  18-32).     The  prophecy  divides  itself  accordingly  into 
three  parts  :  viz.  (1)  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  (2)  the  explanation  of  this  prediction  by 
the  threat  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  will  smite  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judah,  which  threat  is  divisible  into  three  sections, 
ch.  xxi.  1—7,  8-13,  and  14-17;  (3)  the  application  of  what  is 
said  with  regard  to  the  sword  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition 
against  Jerusalem  and  the    Ammonites,  which   may  also  be 
divided  into  three  sections, — viz.  (a)  the  general  announcement 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  design  (vers.  18-23)  and  its  execution ; 
(6)  by  his  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  to  destroy  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  (vers.  24-27)  ;  and  (c)  by  his  expedition  against 
the  Ammonites  (vers.  28-32). — The  first  four  or  five  verses  are 
taken  by  many  in   connection  with  chap.  xx.  ;  and  Kliefoth 
still  maintains  that  they  should  be  separated  from  what  follows, 
and  attached  to  that  chapter  as  a  second  word  of  God.     But 
neither  ch.  xx.  49  nor  the  formula  in  ch.  xxi.  1,  u  the  word 
of  Jehovah  came  to  me,"  warrants  our  separating  the  parabolic 
prediction  in   ch.  xx.  45-48  from  the  interpretation  in  vers. 
1—17.    And  the  third  part  is  also  connected  with  what  precedes, 
so  as  to  form  one  single  discourse,  by  the  allusion  to  the  sword 
in  vers.   19   and  28,  and  by  the  fact  that  the   figure  of  the 
fire  is  resumed  in  vers.  31  and  32.     And  there  is  all  the  less 
ground  for  taking  the  formula,  "  and  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  me,"  as  determining  the  division  of  the  several  portions  in 
this  particular  instance,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  section 
(vers.  1—17)  in  which  it  occurs  both  at  the  commencement 
and  in  the  middle  (vers.  1  and  8),  is  obviously  divided  into  the 
minor  sections  or  turns  by  the  threefold  occurrence  of  the  verb 
N33ni  ("  and  prophesy :  vers.  2,  9,  and  14). 

Chap.  xx.  45-49.  The  burning  forest. — Yer.  45.  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Yer.  46.  Son  of  man,  direct 
thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  trickle  down  towards  the  south^ 
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and  prophesy  concerning  the  forest  of  the  field  in  the  south  land  ; 
Ver.  47.  And  say  to  the  forest  of  the  south  land,  Hear  the  word 
of  Jehovah  ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  kindle  a 
fire  in  thee,  which  will  consume  in  thee  every  green  tree,  and 
every  dry  tree:  the  blazing  flame  will  not  be  extinguished,  and  all 
faces  from  the  south  to  the  north  will  be  burned  thereby,  Ver.  48. 
And  all  flesh  shall  see  that  I,  Jehovah,  have  kindled  it :  it  shall  not 
be  extinguished.  Ver.  49.  And  I  said,  Ah,  Ijord  Jehovah  !  they 
say  of  me,  Does  he  not  speak  in  parables  ? — The  prophet  is  to  turn 
his  face  toward  the  south,  and  prophesy  concerning  the  forest 
of  the  field  there,  ^n  is  used  for  prophesying,  as  in  Amos 
vii.  16  and  Mic.  ii.  6,  11.  The  distinction  between  the  three 
epithets  applied  to  the  south  is  the  following :  jO'fl  is  literally 
that  which  lies  on  the  right  hand,  hence  the  south  is  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  heavens ;  D1"H,  which  only  occurs  in  Ezekiel 
and  Ecclesiastes,  with  the  exception  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  23  and 
Job  xxxvii.  17,  is  derived  from  Tyj,  to  shine  or  emit  streams  of 
light,  and  probably  signifies  the  brilliant  quarter ;  313,  the  dry, 
parched  land,  is  a  standing  epithet  for  the  southern  district  of 
Palestine  and  the  land  of  Judah  (see  the  comm.  on  Josh. 
xv.  21). — The  forest  of  the  field  in  the  south  is  a  figure 
denoting  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (333  is  in  apposition  to  »"nfrn, 
and  is  appended  to  it  as  a  more  precise  definition).  Frtfc*  is  not 
used  here  for  a  field,  as  distinguished  from  a  city  or  a  garden  ; 
but  for  the  fields  in  the  sense  of  country  or  territory,  as  in 
Gen.  xiv.  7  and  xxxii.  3.  In  ver.  47,  3J3n  1JP?  forest  of  the 
south  land,  is  the  expression  applied  to  the  same  object  (232?, 
with  the  article,  is  a  geographical  term  for  the  southern  portion 
of  Palestine).  The  forest  is  a  figure  signifying  the  population, 
or  the  mass  of  people.  Individual  men  are  trees.  The  green 
tree  is  a  figurative  representation  of  the  righteous  man,  and 
the  dry  tree  of  the  ungodly  (ver.  3,  compare  Luke  xxiii.  31). 
The  fire  which  Jehovah  kindles  is  the  fire  of  war.  The  com- 
bination of  the  synonyms  J"Qrw  ri3np7  flame  of  the  flaming 
brightness,  serves  to  strengthen  the  expression,  and  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  strongest  possible  flame,  the  blazing  fire.  B^9"^3j 
all  faces  are  not  human  faces  or  persons,  in  which  case  the 
prophet  would  have  dropped  the  figure ;  but  pdnim  denotes 
generally  the  outside  of  things,  which  is  the  first  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  flame.  "  All  the  faces "  of  the  forest  are  every 
single  thing  in  the  forest,  which  is  caught  at  once  by  the 
flame.  In  ver.  4,  kdl-pdnim  (all  faces)  is  interpreted  by  kdl- 
bdsar  (all  flesh).  From  south  to  north,  i.e.  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  land.  From  the  terrible  fierceness  of  the  fire, 
which  cannot  be  extinguished,  every  one  will  know  that  God 
has  kindled  it,  that  it  has  been  sent  in  judgment.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  himself,  in  ch.  xx.  49,  presuppose  that  he  has 
uttered  these  parabolic  words  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and 
that  thev  have  ridiculed  them  as  obscure  (mdshdl  is  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  obscure  language,  words  difficult  to  understand,  as 
irapafidXr}  also  is  in  Matt.  xiii.  10).  At  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tains within  itself  a  request  that  they  may  be  explained.  This 
request  is  granted ;  and  the  simile  is  first  of  all  interpreted  in 
ch.  xxi.  1-7,  and  then  still  further  expanded  in  vers.  8  sqq. 

Chap.  xxi.  1-7.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  its  disastrous 
effects. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  JehovaJi  came  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward  Jerusalem,  and  trickle 
over  the  holy  places,  and  prophesy  over  the  land  of  Israel, 
Ver.  3.  And  say  to  the  land  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  will  deal  with  thee,  and  will  draw  my  sword  out  of  its 
scabbard,  and  cut  off  from  thee  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Ver.  4.  Because  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  therefore  shall  my  sword  go  forth  from  its  scabbard 
against  all  flesh  from  south  to  north  Ver.  5.  And  all  flesh 
shall  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  have  drawn  my  sword  out  of  its 
scabbard:  it  shall  not  return  again.  Ver.  6.  And  thou,  son  of 
man,  sigh !  so  that  the  hips  break ;  and  with  bitter  pain  sigh 
before  their  eyes  I  Ver.  7.  And  when  they  say  to  thee,  Where- 
fore dost  thou  sigh  ?  say,  Because  of  a  report  that  it  is  coming ; 
and  every  heart  will  sink,  and  all  hands  become  powerless,  and  every 
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spirit  will  become  dull,  and  all  knees  turn  into  water:  Behold, 
it  cometh,  and  will  happen,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — 
In  the  preceding  parable,  the  expression  "  forest  of  the  field  in 
the  south,"  or  "  forest  of  the  south-land,"  was  enigmatical. 
This  is  explained  to  signify  Jerusalem  with  its  holy  places 
(D^po,  see  comm.  on  ch.  vii.  24),  and  the  land  of  Israel,  i.e. 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  Lord  is  interpreted  as  being  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  figurative  expression  ;  but  it  is 
commonly  used  for  war,  which  brings  with  it  devastation  and 
death,  and  would  be  generally  intelligible.  The  sword  will  cut 
off  both  righteous  and  wicked.  This  applies  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  judgment,  inasmuch  as  both  good  and  bad  fall  in  war. 
This  is  the  only  aspect  brought  into  prominence  here,  since  the 
great  purpose  was  to  alarm  the  sinners,  who  were  boasting  of 
their  security ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  two,  as  described 
in  ch.  ix.  4  sqq.,  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  no  longer 
existing.  This  sword  will  not  return,  sc.  into  the  scabbard, 
till  it  has  accomplished  the  result  predicted  in  ver.  3  (cf.  2  Sam. 
i.  22  ;  Isa.  lv.  11).  As  Tremellius  has  aptly  observed  upon  this 
passage,  "  the  last  slaughter  is  contrasted  with  the  former  ones, 
in  which,  after  the  people  had  been  chastened  for  a  time,  the 
sword  was  returned  to  its  scabbard  again."  In  order  to  depict 
the  terrors  of  this  judgment  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the 
prophet  is  commanded  to  groan  before  their  eyes  in  the  most 
painful  way  possible  (vers.  6  sqq.).  E^np  |ft3B£l,  with  breaking 
of  the  hips,  i.e.  with  pain  sufficient  to  break  the  hips,  the 
seat  o£  strength  in  man  (compare  Nah.  ii.  11  ;  Isa.  xxi.  3). 
nvmo  bitterness,  i.e.  bitter  anguish.  The  reason  which  he  is 
to  assign  to  the  questioners  for  this  sighing  is  "  on  account  of  the 
report  that  is  coming," — an  antiptosis  for  "  on  account  of  the 
coming  report"  (cf.  Gen.  i.  4,  etc.).  The  report  comes  when 
the  substance  of  it  is  realized.  The  reference  is  to  the  report 
of  the  sword  of  the  Lord, — that  is  to  say,  of  the  approach 
of  the  Chaldeans  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of 
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Judah.  The  impression  which  this  disclosure  will  make  upon 
the  hearers  will  be  perfectly  paralyzing  (ver.  lb).  All  courage 
and  strength  for  offering  resistance  will  be  crippled  and  broken. 
a!rb  DDJ  (cf.  Nah.  ii.  11)  is  strengthened  by  prte  nnrra, 
every  spirit  will  become  dull,  so  that  no  one  will  know  what 
counsel  to  give,  'til  nj??n  D}3"0"73  corresponds  to  D1TT"')?  *a"J 
(cf.  ch.  vii.  17).  The  threat  is  strengthened  by  the  words, 
"  behold,  it  cometh,  and  will  take  place."  The  subject  is  njnotj', 
the  report,  i.e.  the  substance  of  the  report. — This  threat  is  more 
fully  expanded  in  vers.  8-17  ;  vers.  8-13  corresponding  to  vers. 
1-5,  and  vers.  14-17  to  vers.  6,  7. 

Vers.  8-17.  The  sword  is  sharpened  for  slaying. — Ver.  8. 
And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  9.  Son  of 
man,  prophesy,  and  say,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  A  sword,  a  sword 
sharpened  and  also  polished :  Ver.  10.  That  it  may  effect  a 
slaughter  is  it  sharpened;  that  it  may  flash  is  it  polished:  or 
shall  we  rejoice  {saying),  the  sceptre  of  my  son  despiseth  all 
viood?  Ver.  11.  But  it  has  been  given  to  be  polished,  to  take  it 
in  the  hand;  it  is  sharpened,  the  sword,  and  it  is  polished,  to 
give  it  into  the  hand  of  the  slayer.  Ver.  12.  Cry  and  howl,  son 
of  man,  for  it  goeth  over  my  people,  it  goeth  over  all  the  princes 
of  Israel :  they  have  fallen  by  the  sword  along  with  my  people : 
therefore  smite  upon  the  thigh.  Ver.  13.  For  the  trial  is  made, 
and  what  if  the  despising  sceptre  shall  not  come  ?  is  the  saying  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  14.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  prophesy 
and  smite  the  hands  together,  and  the  sword  shall  double  itself 
into  threefold,  the  sword  of  the  pierced :  it  is  the  sword  of  a 
pierced  one,  of  tlie  great  one,  which  encircles  them.  Ver.  15. 
That  the  heart  may  be  dissolved,  and  stumbling-blocks  may  be 
multiplied,  I  have  set  the  drawing  of  the  sword  against  all  their 
gates :  Alas !  it  is  made  into  flashing,  drawn  for  slaying. 
Ver.  16.  Gather  thyself  up  to  the  right  hand,  turn  to  the  left, 
whithersoever  thine  edge  is  intended.  Ver.  17.  And  I  also  will 
smite  my  hands  together^  and  quiet  my  wrath :  I,  Jehovah,  have 
spoken  it. — The  description  of  the  sword  is  thrown  into  a  lyrical 
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form  (vers.  8-13), — a  kind  of  sword-song,  commemorating  the 
terrible  devastation  to  be  effected  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord. 
The  repetition  of  2*jn  in  ver.  9  is  emphatic,  rnmn  is  the  per- 
fect Ilophal  of  TJHj  to  sharpen.  nttno  is  the  passive  participle 
of  DID,  to  polish  ;  TWp  (ver.  10),  the  participle  Pual,  with  o 
dropped,  and  Dagesli  euphon.  nvj,  -a  rare  form  of  the  infinitive 
for  ni*n.  The  polishing  gives  to  the  sword  a  flashing  brilliancy, 
which  renders  the  sharpness  of  its  edge  still  more  terrible. 
The  very  obscure  words,  'U1  £*t^  iK,  I  agree  with  Schmieder 
and  Kliefoth  in  regarding  as  a  protest,  interposed  by  the 
prophet  in  the  name  of  the  people  against  the  divine  threat  of 
the  sword  of  vengeance,  on  the  ground  of  the  promises  which 
had  been  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  itf,  or  perhaps ;  intro- 
ducing an  opposite  case,  or  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said. 
The  words  *tfl  *J3  DD^  are  to  be  taken  as  an  objection,  so  that 
"ibfc6  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought  The  objection  is  taken  from 
the  promise  given  in  Jacob's  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Judah : 
"the  sceptre  will  not  depart  from  Judah"  {Gen.  xlix.  10). 
♦33  l2T\y  points  unquestionably  to  this.  *53  is  taken  from  ver.  9, 
where  the  patriarch  addresses  Judah,  whom  he  compares  to  a 
young  lion,  as  *33.  Consequently  the  sceptre  of  my  son  is  the 
command  which  the  patriarch  holds  out  to  view  before  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  seeptre  despises  all  wood,  i.e.  every  other 
ruler's  staff,  as  bad  wood.  This  view  is  not  rendered  a 
doubtful  one  by  the  fact  that  B?t?  is  construed  as  a  feminine 
here,  whereas  it  is  construed  as  a  masculine  in  every  other 
case;  for  this  construction  is  unquestionable  in  ver.  7  (12), 
and  has  many  analogies  in  its  favour.  All  the  other  explana- 
tions that  have  been  proposed  are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  to 
say  nothing  of  refuting,  as  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
arbitrary  conjectures ;  whereas  the  assumption  that  the  words 
are  to  be  explained  from  Gen.  xlix.  10  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  unquestionable  allusion  to  the  prophecy  in  that  passage, 
which  we  find  in  ver.  27  of  the  present  chapter.  }W)  in  ver.  11 
is  to  be  taken  adversatively, £t  but  he  gave  it  (the  sword)  to  be 
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sharpened.**  The  subject  to  155  is  not  Jehovah,  but  is  inde- 
finite, "one"  (many  Angl.  they),  although  it  is  actually  God 
who  has  prepared  the  sword  for  the  slaughter  of  Israel.  The 
train  of  thought  is  the  following :  Do  not  think  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  sharply-ground  sword  of  Jehovah,  because 
Judah  has  received  the  promise  that  the  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  it ;  and  this  promise  will  certainly  be  fulfilled,  and 
Judah  be  victorious  over  every  hostile  power.  The  promise 
will  not  help  you  in  this  instance.  The  sword  is  given  to  be 
ground,  not  that  it  may  be  put  into  the  scabbard,  but  that  it 
may  be  taken  in  the  hand  by  a  slayer,  and  smite  all  the  people 
and  all  its  princes.  In  the  phrase  2nn  rnnvi  K\"i,  inn  is  in 
apposition  to  the  subject  &OH,  and  is  introduced  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  words.  It  is  not  till  ver.  19  that  it  is  stated  who  the 
slayer  is ;  but  the  hearers  of  the  prophecy  could  be  in  no 
doubt.  Consequently — this  is  the  connection  with  ver.  12 — 
there  is  no  ground  for  rejoicing  from  a  feeling  of  security  and 
pride,  but  rather  an  occasion  for  painful  lamentation.  This  is 
the  meaning  contained  in  the  command  to  the  prophet  to  cry 
and  howl.  For  the  sword  will  come  upon  the  nation  and  its 
princes.  It  is  the  simplest  rendering  to  take  N^n  as  referring 
to  3?n,  2  n\l,  to  be  at  a  person,  to  fasten  to  him,  to  come  upon 
him,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  17.  *2WD,  not  from 
IM,  but  the  passive  participle  of  "UO  in  the  Pual,  to  overthrow, 
cast  down  (Ps.  lxxxix.  45) :  "  fallen  by  the  sword  have  they 
(the  princes)  become,  along  with  my  people."  The  perfects 
are  prophetic,  representing  that  which  will  speedily  take  place 
as  having  already  occurred. — Smiting  upon  the  thigh  is  a  sign 
of  alarm  and  horror  (Jer.  xxxi.  19).  |n'3,  perfect  Pual,  is 
used  impersonally :  the  trial  is  made.  The  words  allude  to 
the  victories  gained  already  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  have 
furnished  tests  of  the  sharpness  of  his  sword.  The  question 
which  follows  nip}  contains  an  oposiopesis:  and  what?  Even 
if  the  despising  sceptre  shall  not  come,  what  will  be  the  case 
then?      riDNb  D2E>;  according  to   ver.   10,  is   the  sceptre  of 
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Judah,  which  despises  all  other  sceptres  as  bad  wood.  WP,  in 
this  instance,  is  not  u  to  be,"  in  the  sense  of  to  remain,  but  to 
become,  to  happen,  to  come  (come  to  pass),  to  enter.  The 
meaning  is,  if  the  sceptre  of  Judah  shall  not  display,  or  prove 
itself  to  possess,  the  strength  expected  of  it. — With  ver.  14  the 
address  takes  a  new  start,  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  still 
further  the  operations  of  the  sword.  Smiting  the  hands  together 
(smiting  hand  in  hand)  is  a  gesture  expressive  of  violent  emotion 
(cf.  ch.  vi.  11;  Num.  xxiv.  10).  The  sword  i3  to  double,  i.e. 
multiply  itself,  into  threefold  (nn^p*^  adverbial),  namely,  in  its 
strength,  or  its  edge.  Of  -course  this  is  not  to  be  taken  arith- 
metically, as  it  has  been  by  Hitzig,  but  is  a  bold  paradoxical 
statement  concerning  the  terrible  effect  produced  by  the  sword. 
It  is  not  even  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  three  attacks 
made  at  different  times  by  the  Chaldeans  upon  Jerusalem,  as 
many  of  the  commentators  suppose.  The  sword  is  called 
D??H  3yH9  sword  of  pierced  ones,  because  it  produces  the 
pierced  or  slain.  The  following  words  are  rendered  by  Hitzig 
and  Kliefoth :  the  great  sword  of  the  slain.  But  apart  from 
the  tautology  which  this  occasions,  the  rendering  can  hardly  be 
defended  on  grammatical  grounds.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
cannot  see  why  the  singular  A>n  should  have  been  chosen,  when 

»'  O  T    T  7 

the  expression  was  repeated,  instead  of  the  plural  By^O;  and 
secondly,  ?i13n  cannot  be  an  adjective  agreeing  with  3JH,  for 
Tin  is  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  is  construed  here  as 
a  feminine,  as  IHjhn  clearly  shows.  ?i"J|\}  is  in  apposition  to 
P^n?  "  sword  of  a  pierced  man,  the  great  one ; "  and  the  great 
man  pierced  is  the  king,  as  Ewald  admits,  in  agreement  with 
Hen£stenber£  and  Hiivernick.  The  words  therefore  affirm 
that  the  sword  will  not  only  slay  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
pierce  the  king  himself.  (See  also  the  comm.  on  ver.  25.) — 
Ver.  15a  is  not  dependent  upon  what  precedes,  but  introduces 
a  new  thought,  viz.  for  what  purpose  the  sword  is  sharpened. 
God  has  placed  the  flashing  sword  before  all  the  gates  of  the 
Israelites,  in  order  that  (?  ]Vv?9  pleonastic  for  V^r?)  the  heart 
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may  dissolve,  the  inhabitants  may  lose  all  their  courage  for 
defence,  and  to  multiply  offendicula,  i.e.  occasions  to  fall  by 
the  sword.  The  air.  Xey.  rin^S  signifies  the  rapid  motion  or 
turning  about  of  the  sword  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  24) ;  ro«,  related  to 
tJBil,  in  the  Mishna  7]BK.  The  air.  Xey.  H^^D,  fern,  of  ttJMJ,  does 
not  mean  smooth,  i.e.  sharpened,  synonymous  with  BID,  but, 
according  to  the  Arabic  La*,  eduxit  e  vagina  gladium,  drawn 
(from  the  scabbard).  In  ver.  16  the  sword  is  addressed,  and 
commanded  to  smite  right  and  left.  ^inKnilj  gather  thyself  up, 
i.e.  turn  with  all  thy  might  toward  the  right  (Tanchum).  To 
the  verb  *D*B>n  it  is  easy  to  supply  ^.33,  from  the  context, 
H  direct  thine  edge  toward  the  left."  njfif,  whither,  without  an 
interrogative,  as  in  Josh.  ii.  5  and  Neh.  ii.  J 6.  fli"W*?,  from 
TSJ,  intended,  ordered;  not,  directed,  turned.  The  feminine 
form  may  be  accounted  for  from  a  construction  ad  sensum, 
the  gender  regulating  itself  according  to  the  3nn  addressed  in 
^39.  The  command  to  the  sword  is  strengthened  by  the 
explanation  given  by  Jehovah  in  ver.  17,  that  He  also  (like  the 
prophet,  ver.  14)  will  smite  His  hands  together  and  cool  His 
wrath  upon  them  (cf.  ch.  v.  13). 

Vers.  18-22.  The  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  will  smite 
Jerusalem,  and  then  the  Ammonites  also. — Ver.  18.  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  19.  And  thou,  son 
of  man,  make  to  thyself  tivo  ways,  that  the  sivord  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  may  come  by  them ;  out  of  one  land  shall  they  both 
come  forth,  and  draw  a  hand,  at  the  cross  road  of  the  city  do 
thou  draw  it.  Ver.  20.  Make  a  way  that  the  sword  may  come  to 
Rabbah  of  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and  to  Judah  into  fortified  Jeru- 
salem, Ver.  21.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  is  stopping  at  the  cross 
road,  at  the  parting  of  the  two  ivays,  to  practise  divination.  lie  is 
shaking  the  arrows,  inquiring  of  the  teraphim,  looking  at  the  liver. 
Ver.  22.  The  divination  falls  to  his  right :  Jerusalem,  to  set  bat- 
tering-rams, to  open  the  mouth  ivith  a  death-cry,  to  lift  up  the  voice 
with  a  war-cry,  to  set  battering-rams  at  the  gates,  to  heap  up  a  ram- 
part, to  build  siege  towers. — After  the  picture  of  the  terrible  devas- 
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tation  which  the  sword  of  the  Lord  will  produce,  the  last  word 
of  God  in  this  prophecy  answers  the  questions,  in  whose  hand 
Jehovah  will  place  His  sword,  and  whom  it  will  smite.  The 
slayer  into  whose  hand  the  sharpened  sword  is  given  (ver.  11) 
is  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  will  smite  not  only  Judah,  but 
the  Ammonites  also.  Jerusalem  and  Judah  will  be  the  first  to 
fall,  and  then  the  arch-enemy  of  the  covenant  nation,  namely 
Ammon,  will  succumb  to  the  strokes  of  the  sword  of  Jehovah, 
in  order  that  the  embittered  enemies  of  the  Lord  and  His 
people  may  learn  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  not,  as  they 
fancy,  a  proof  of  the  impotence,  but  rather  of  the  omnipotence, 
of  its  God.  In  this  way  does  our  prophecy  expand  into  a 
prediction  of  the  judgment  which  will  fall  upon  the  whole  of 
the  world  in  hostility  to  God.  For  it  is  only  as  the  arch- 
enemies of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  the  Ammonites  come  into 
consideration  here.  The  parallel  between  Israel  and  the  sons 
of  Ammon  is  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  constant 
prominence  to  the  distinction  between  them.  Jerusalem  will 
fall,  the  ancient  theocracy  will  be  destroyed  till  he  shall  come 
who  will  restore  the  right  (vers.  26  and  27).  Ammon,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  perish,  and  not  a  trace  be  left  (vers.  31,  32). — 
This  prediction  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  sign. 
The  prophet  is  to  make  two  ways,  i.e.  to  prepare  a  sketch 
representing  a  road  leading  from  a  country,  viz.  Babylon,  and 
dividing  at  a  certain  spot  into  two  roads,  one  of  which  leads  to 
Rabbath-Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ammonites, 
the  other  to  Judah,  into  Jerusalem.  He  is  to  draw  the  ways 
for  the  coming  (Kto?)  of  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  At 
the  fork  of  the  road  he  is  to  engrave  a  hand,  *IJ,  i.e.  an  index. 
ton  signifies  in  the  Piel  to  cut  away  (Josh.  xvii.  15,  18),  to  dig 
or  hew  (Ezek.  xxiii.  47),  here  to  engrave  written  characters  in 
hard  material.  The  selection  of  this  word  shows  that  Ezekiel 
was  to  sketch  the  ways  upon  some  hard  material,  probably  a 
brick  or  tile  (cf.  ch.  iv.  1).  1J  does  not  mean  locus  spatium,  but 
a  hand,  i.e.  an  index.     SJ'jn  tPfeh,  the  beginning  of  the  road,  i.e. 
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the  fork  of  the  road  (ch.  xvi.  25),  is  explained  in  ver.  21,  where 
it  is  called  ^"n?  Q*s  mother  of  the  road,  inasmuch  as  the  roads 
start  from  the  point  of  separation,  and  D*?J1-  *}&  ^"l,  begin- 
ning of  the  two  roads.  "VJ  1TJJ,  the  road  to  a  city.  For  Rab- 
bath- Amnion,  which  is  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Amman,  on  the 
Upper  Jabbok  (Nahr  Amman),  see  the  comm.  on  Deut.  iii.  11. 
The  road  to  Judah  is  still  more  precisely  defined  by  D?BVV3 
ni^'3,  into  fortified  Jerusalem,  because  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
was  the  purpose  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition.  The  omission 
of  the  article  before  »TTOf3  may  be  explained  from  the  nature  of 
the  participle,  in  which,  even  in  prose,  the  article  may  be  left 
out  after  a  definite  noun  (cf.  Ewald,  §  335a).  The  drawing  is 
explained  in  vers.  21  and  22.  The  king  of  Babylon  is  halting 
P*??,  to  stand  still,  stop)  to  consult  his  oracles,  and  inquire 
which  of  the  two  roads  he  is  to  take.  EDp  Dbp,  to  take  in  hand, 
or  practise  divination.  In  order  that  he  may  proceed  safely, 
he  avails  himself  of  all  the  means  of  divination  at  his  command. 
He  shakes  the  arrows  (more  strictly,  the  quiver  with  the  arrows). 
On  the  practice  itself  Jerome  writes  as  follows :  u  He  consults 
the  oracle  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  putting  his 
arrows  into  a  quiver,  and  mixing  them  together,  with  the  names 
of  individuals  inscribed  or  stamped  upon  them,  to  see  whose 
arrow  will  come  out,  and  which  state  shall  be  first  attacked." l 
He  consults  the  Teraphim,  or  Penates,  worshipped  as  oracular 
deities  and  gods  of  good  fortune  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  xxxi.  19 
and  my  Biblical  Archaeology,  §  90).  Nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  these  deities  were  consulted  and  gave 
their  oracles.     He  examines  the  liver.     The  practice  of  rjTraro- 

J  The  arrow-lot  (Belomantie)  of  the  ancient  Greeks  (Homer,  II.  iii.  324, 
vii.  182,  183)  was  similar  to  this;  also  that  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (vid. 
Pococke,  Specim.  hist.  Arab.  pp.  327  sqq.,  and  the  passages  from  .Nuweiri 
quoted  by  Reiske,  Samml.  einiger  Arab.  Sprichworter  von  den  Stecken  oder 
Staben,  p.  21).  Another  kind,  in  which  the  lot  was  obtained  by  shooting 
off  the  arrows,  was  common  according  to  the  Fihrist  el  Ulum  of  En-Nedim 
among  the  Hananian  Ssabians  (see  Chwolsohn,  Ssabier,  ii.  pp.  26  and  119, 
200. 
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gkotticl,  extispichtm,  in  which  signs  of  good  or  bad  luck,  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  enterprise,  were  obtained  from  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  liver  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  a 
species  of  divination  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
by  both  the  Babylonians  (vid.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29)  and  the  Romans 
(Cicero,  de  divin.  vi.  13),  and  of  which  traces  were  found,  accord- 
ing to  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  125,  as  late  as  the  eighth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  among  the  Ssabians  of  Haran. — The 
divination  resulted  in  a  decision  for  Jerusalem,  rrn  frD'2l  is  not 
to  be  translated  "  in  his  right  hand  was,"  but  "into  his  right 
hand  there  came."  ^  ■  eyhero  (LXX.),  hu  (Chald.),  DDg 
does  not  mean  lot  (Ges.),  but  soothsaying,  divination.  Bv5^v 
is  connected  with  this  in  the  form  of  a  noun  in  apposi- 
tion :  the  divination  which  indicated  Jerusalem.  The  right 
hand  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  cannot  be  more  precisely  defined,  because  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  divination  referred  to;  even  if  we 
were  to  take  the  words  as  simply  relating  to  the  arrow  in  this 
sense,  that  an  arrow  with  the  inscription  "Jerusalem"  came 
into  his  right  hand,  and  thus  furnished  the  decision,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  consulting  the  Teraphim  and  examining 
the  liver.  But  the  circumstance  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  fact 
that  the  divination  coincided  with  the  purpose  of  God,  must 
not  be  taken,  as  Havernick  supposes,  as  suggesting  a  point  of 
contact  between  Hebraism  and  the  soothsaying  of  heathenism, 
which  wras  peculiar  to  Ezekiel  or  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
All  that  is  proved  by  this  fact  is,  that  even  heathenism  is  subject 
to  the  rule  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  and  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans  of  both  His  kingdom 
and  His  salvation.  In  the  words,  to  set  battering  rams,  etc., 
the  substance  of  the  oracle  obtained  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
more  minutely  given.  It  is  a  double  one,  showing  what  he  is 
to  do :  viz.  (1)  to  set  battering  rams,  i.e.  to  proceed  to  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  as  still  further  described  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
verse  (ch.  iv.  2) ;  and  (2)  to  raise  the  war-cry  for  storming  the 
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city,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  it  by  storm.  The  two  clauses  *W  nto? 
and  'w  ^\k  are  synonymous ;  they  are  not  u  pure  tautology," 
however,  as  Ilitzig  affirms,  but  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  greater  emphasis  to  the  thought.  The  expression  rnna 
creates  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  "  ut  aperiat  os 
in  caede"  (Vulg.),  to  open  the  mouth  in  murder  or  ruin,  i.e.  to 
put  to  death  or  lay  in  ruins,  is  a  very  striking  one,  and  could 
hardly  be  justified  as  an  "  energetic  expression  for  the  battle- 
cry "  (Havernick).  3  does  not  mean  "  to,"  and  cannot  indicate 
the  intention,  all  the  less  because  rrena  is  parallel  to  TOin^ 
where  njmn  is  that  in  which  the  raising  of  the  voice  expresses 
itself.  There  is  nothing  left  then  but  to  take  POT}  in  the  sense 
of  field-  or  war-cry,  and  to  derive  this  meaning  either  from  nv*i 
or,  per  metathesin,  from  rnv. 

Vers.  23-27.  This  announcement  will  appear  to  the  Judaeans, 
indeed,  to  be  a  deceptive  divination,  but  nevertheless  it  will  be 
verified. — Ver.  23.  And  it  is  like  deceptive  divination  in  their  eyes ; 
sacred  oaths  are  theirs  (lit.  to  them)  ;  but  he  brings  the  iniquity  to 
remembrance,  that  they  may  be  taken.  Ver.  24.  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  ye  bring  your  iniquity  to  remem- 
brance, in  that  your  offences  are  made  manifest,  so  that  your  sins 
appear  in  all  your  deeds,  because  ye  are  remembered  ye  shall  be 
taken  with  the  hand.  Ver.  25.  And  thou  pierced  one,  sinner,  prince 
of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come  at  the  time  of  the  final  transgression, 
Ver.  2b\  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  The  turban  will  be  removed, 
the  crown  taken  off.  This  is  not  this  ;  the  low  will  be  lifted  up,  and 
the  lofty  lowered.  Ver.  27.  Overthrown,  overthrown,  overthrown 
will  I  make  it;  even  this  shall  not  be,  till  He  cometh,  to  whom  is 
the  right,  to  Him  do  I  give  it. — In  ver.  23  (28),  D(P,  which  is  more 
precisely  defined  by  DjWga^  refers  to  the  Israelites,  i.e.  the 
Judaeans.  This  also  applies  to  the  following  Dr6,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  taken  as  referring  to  a  different  subject,  say,  for 
example,  the  Chaldeans.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  sustain  the  rendering  given  in  Gesenius'  Thesaurus 
(s.v.)    to   the   obscure   words   ntyat?  "JDtt*,  viz.   qui  juramenta 
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jurarunt  eis  (sc.  Chaldaeis),  which  Maurer  has  modified  and 
expounded  thus  :  "  they  will  not  fear  these  auguries ;  they  will 
swear  oaths  to  them  (the  Chaldeans),  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  these  truce-breakers  will  take  fresh  oaths, 
hoping  that  the  Chaldeans  will  be  conciliated  thereby."  More- 
over, the  thought  itself  is  an  unsuitable  one,  inasmuch  as  u  the 
defiant  attitude  of  confidence  with  which  they  looked  such 
awfully  threatening  danger  in  the  face  must  have  had  some 
other  ground  than  a  reliance  upon  false  oaths  and  Chaldean 
credulity"  (Havernick).  The  common  explanation,  which 
Rosenmuller  and  Kliefoth  uphold,  is,  u  because  the  Chaldeans 
are  sworn  allies,  sworn  confederates  of  theirs;"  or  as  Kliefoth 
explains  it,  u  on  account  of  the  oath  of  fealty  or  vassalage 
sworn  by  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  have  sworn  con- 
federates in  the  Chaldeans,  and  relying  upon  this,  they  are 
confident  that  they  have  no  hostile  attack  to  fear  from  them." 
But  this  is  altogether  untenable,  not  only  because  it  is  perfectly 
arbitrary  to  supply  il  the  Chaldeans,"  but  still  more  for  the 
reason  adduced  by  Mamrer.  "  How,"  he  justly  asks,  "  could  the 
Judaeans  despise  these  auguries  because  the  Chaldeans  were 
bound  to  them  by  an  oath  when  they  themselves  had  broken 
faith  ?  When  a  treaty  has  been  violated  by  one  party,  is  not 
the  other  released  from  his  oath?"  We  therefore  adopt  the 
same  explanation  as  Havernick :  n  oaths  of  oaths  are  theirs  (to 
them),  Le.  the  most  sacred  oaths  are  (made)  to  them,  namely, 
by  God."  They  rely  upon  that  which  God  has  solemnly  sworn 
to  them,  without  considering  upon  what  this  promise  was  con- 
ditional, namely,  upon  a  faithful  observance  on  their  part  of  the 
commandments  of  God.  For  the  fact  itself,  compare  ch.  xx.  42, 
and  such  passages  as  Ps.  cv.  9  sqq.,  etc.  The  form  ^V  by  the 
side  of  T\\])yy  may  be  explained  in  a  very  simple  way  from  the 
relation  of  the  construct  state,  i.e.  from  the  endeavour  to  secure 
an  obvious  form  for  the  construct  state,  and  cannot  in  any 
case  furnish  a  well-founded  argument  against  the  correct- 
ness of  our  explanation.     As  Ezekiel  uses  EV?J  for  nte'W  in  ch. 
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xiii.  20,  he  may  also  have  formed  DW>  QVlf)  by  the  side  of 
nijDB*. — As  they  rely  upon  the  promises  of  God  without  reflect- 
ing upon  their  own  breach  of  covenant,  God  will  bring  their 
sin  to  remembrance  through  His  judgment,  wni  is  Jehovah, 
upon  whose  oaths  they  rely.  fiV  must  not  be  restricted  to 
Zedekiah' s  breach  of  covenant,  since  ver.  24  clearly  shows  that 
it  is  the  wrong-doing  of  Judah  generally.  ^Drinp  in  ver.  24  (29) 
is  also  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  nation,  which  is  to  be 
taken  and  punished  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  For  ver.  24  (29) 
introduces  the  reason  for  the  statement  made  in  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  23  (28).  God  must  put  the  people  in  remembrance  of 
their  iniquity  by  inflicting  punishment,  because  they  have  called 
it  to  remembrance  by  sins  committed  without  any  shame,  and 
thereby  have,  so  to  speak,  compelled  God  to  remember  them, 
and  to  cause  the  sinners  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  of  the 
slayer,  fy  "**??•?  is  used  in  ver.  24  (29)  in  a  different  sense 
from  ver.  23  (28),  and  is  therefore  explained  by  'Ul  nfern. 
*]23,  which  is  indefinite  in  itself,  points  back  to  ^ri  T  in  ver. 
11  (16),  and  receives  from  that  its  more  exact  definition. 

With  ver.  25  the  address  turns  to  the  chief  sinner,  the  god- 
less King  Zedekiah,  who  was  bringing  the  judgment  of  destruc- 
tion upon  the  kingdom  by  his  faithless  breach  of  oath.  The 
words  Pjn?  ypn,  and  ''W  Wto*  are  asyndeta,  co-ordinate  to  one 
another,  sbn  does  not  mean  profane  or  infamous  (/3e^Xe, 
LXX.),  but  simply  pierced,  slain.  This  meaning  is  to  be 
retained  here.  This  is  demanded  not  only  by  the  fixed  usage 
of  the  language,  but  also  by  the  relation  in  which  ??n  stands 
both  to  ver.  14  and  to  W5h  *&n  in  ver.  29  (34).  It  is  true 
that  Zedekiah  was  not  pierced  by  the  sword  either  at  that  time 
or  afterwards,  but  was  simply  blinded  and  led  in  captivity  to 
Babylon,  where  he  died.  But  all  that  follows  from  this  is,  that 
?jn  is  used  here  in  a  figurative  sense,  given  up  to  the  sword,  i.e. 
to  death ;  and  Zedekiah  is  so  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  in  a  more  energetic  manner  the  certainty  of  his 
fate.     The  selection  of  the  term  ?jn  is  the  more  natural,  because 
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throughout  the  whole  prophecy  the  description  of  the  judg- 
ment takes  its  character  from  the  fimire  of  the  sword  of  Jehovah. 
As  God  does  not  literally  wield  a  sword,  so  ?£n  is  no  proof  of 
actual  slaying  with  the  sword,  to^,  his  day,  is  the  day  of  his  de- 
struction (cf .  1  Sam.  xxvi.  10),  or  of  the  judgment  upon  him.  The 
time  of  the  final  transgression  is  not  the  time  when  the  transgres- 
sion reaches  its  end,  i.e.  its  completion,  but  the  time  when  the 
wickedness  brings  the  end,  i.e.  destruction  (cf.  ch.  xxxv.  5,  and 
for  YZ  in  this  sense,  ch.  vii.  2,  3).  The  fact  that  the  end,  the 
destruction,  is  come,  i.e.  is  close  at  hand,  is  announced  in  ver.  26 
to  the  prince,  and  in  his  person  to  the  whole  nation.  If  we 
understand  the  connection  in  this  way,  which  is  naturally 
suggested  by  ver.  255,  we  get  rid  of  the  objection,  which  led 
Kliefoth  to  question  the  fact  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  addressed 
in  ver.  25a,  and  to  take  the  words  as  collective,  "  ye  slaughtered 
sinners,  princes  of  Israel,"  and  to  understand  them  as  referring 
to  the  entire  body  of  rulers,  including  the  priests, — an  explana- 
tion that  is  completely  upset  by  the  words  K*PJ  .  .  .  nntf  (thou 
.  .  .  prince),  which  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  collective 
view.  Again,  the  remark  that  "  what  follows  in  ver.  26,  viz. 
the  statement  to  be  made  to  the  K^J,  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  since  the  sweeping  away  of  the  priesthood  did  not 
affect  Zedekiah  personally"  (Kliefoth),  is  neither  correct  nor 
conclusive.  For  ver.  26  contains  an  announcement  not  only  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  priesthood,  but  also  of  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom,  which  did  affect  Zedekiah  both  directly  and  per- 
sonally. Moreover,  we  must  not  isolate  the  king  addressed, 
even  as  an  individual,  from  the  position  which  he  occupied,  or, 
at  any  rate,  which  he  ought  to  have  occupied  as  a  theocratic 
monarch,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
priesthood  did  not  affect  him.  The  priesthood  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  pillars  of  the  theocracy,  the  removal  of  which 
would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  divine 
state,  and  therefore  by  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  abolition  of  the  priesthood  is  mentioned 
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first.  The  infinitives  absolute  (not  imperatives)  Vpn  and 
Dnn  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  truth  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner ;  and  the  verbs  are  synonymous. 
D^H,  to  lift  up,  i.e.  not  to  elevate,  but  to  take  away,  to  abolish, 
as  in  Isa.  lvii.  14;  Dan.  viii.  11.  riDjVD  does  not  mean  the 
royal  diadem,  like  ^J  in  Isa.  lxii.  3,  but  the  tiara  of  the  high 
priest,  as  it  does  in  every  instance  in  the  Pentateuch,  from 
which  Ezekiel  has  taken  the  word.  "TJ???'  the  king's  crown. 
The  diadem  of  the  priest  and  the  regal  crown  are  the  insignia 
of  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  king ;  and  consequently  their 
removal  is  the  abolition  of  both  high-priesthood  and  monarchy. 
These  words  contain  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  theocracy, 
of  which  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  Davidic  monarchy 
constituted  the  foundations. — They  predict  not  merely  a  tem- 
porary, but  a  complete  abolition  of  both  offices  and  dignities ; 
and  their  fulfilment  took  place  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  earthly  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  David  was  not  restored  again  after  the  captivity ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  of  the  restoration,  like  the  second 
temple,  was  only  a  shadowy  outline  of  the  glory  and  essential 
features  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Aaron.  As  the  ark  with  the 
Shechinah,  or  the  gracious  presence  of  God,  was  wanting  in  the 
temple  of  Zerubbabel ;  so  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim  want- 
ing to  the  high-priesthood,  and  these  were  the  only  means  by 
which  the  high  priest  could  really  carry  out  the  mediation 
between  the  Lord  and  the  people.  riNt  iib  HKT  (this  is  not  this) 
does  not  refer  to  the  tiara  (mitre)  and  crown.  DNt  is  neuter, 
and  therefore  construed  with  the  masculine  n\\  This  (mitre 
and  crown)  will  not  be  this  (Hjn  is  prophetic),  i.e.  it  will  not 
continue,  it  will  be  all  over  with  it  (Havernick,  Maurer,  and 
Kliefoth).  To  this  there  is  appended  the  further  thought,  that 
a  general  inversion  of  things  will  take  place.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words — the  low  will  be  lifted  up,  and  the  lofty 
lowered.  «?33n  and  ?*SB>n  are  infinitives,  and  are  chosen  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  first  hemistich.    The  form  njBBfy  with  n 
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without  the  tone,  is  masculine ;  the  n—  probably  serving  merely 
to  give  greater  fulness  to  the  form,  and  to  make  it  correspond 
more  nearly  to  ^jri.1 — This  general  thought  is  expressed  still 
more  definitely  in  ver.  27a.  fi}£,  which  is  repeated  twice  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  thought,  is  a  noun  derived  from  nty, 
inversion,  overthrow ;  and  the  suffix  in  n|D,,b*N  points  back  to 
DNT  in  ver.  26  (31).  This,  the  existing  state,  the  high-priest- 
hood and  the  monarchy,  will  I  make  into  destruction,  or  utterly 
overthrow.  But  the  following  J1NT  cannot  also  refer  to  the  tiara 
and  crown,  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  on  account  of  the  Ea  which 
precedes  it.  This  shows  that  riKT  relates  to  the  thing  last  men- 
tioned. Even  this,  the  overthrow,  shall  have  no  durability ; 
or,  as  Tanch.  has  correctly  expressed  it,  neque  haec  conditio  erit 
durabilis.  The  following  K3""jy  attaches  itself  not  so  much  to 
this  last  clause  as  to  the  main  thought :  overthrow  upon  over- 
throw will  ensue.  The  thought  is  this :  "  nowhere  is  there 
rest,  nowhere  security;  all  things  are  in  a  state  of  flux  till  the 
coming  of  the  great  Restorer  and  Prince  of  peace  "  (Hengsten- 
berg).  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  words  N3~1]J 
DBBten  hbnm  contain  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xlix.  10,  Kia*  '3  *W 
wW ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  false  interpretation  of  the  preceding 
clauses,  wrung  from  the  words  by  an  arbitrary  alteration  of 
the  text,  that  Hitzig  is  able  to  set  this  connection  aside.     At 

1  Hitzig  has  given  a  most  preposterous  exposition  of  this  verse.     Taking 
the  words  TDH  and  D'HH  as  antithetical,  in  the  sense  of  removing  and 

•     T  •    T 

exalting  or  sustaining  in  an  exalted  position,  and  regarding  the  clauses  as 
questions  signifying,  "  Shall  the  high-priesthood  be  abolished,  and  the 
real  dignity,  on  the  contrary,  remain  untouched?"  he  finds  the  answer  to 
these  questions  in  the  words  nxt  N^  DNT  (this,  not  this).  They  contain, 
in  his  opinion,  an  allirmation  of  the  former  and  a  negation  of  the  latter. 
But  he  does  not  tell  us  how  DNT  nS>  J"1NT  without  a  verb  can  possibly 
mean,  "  the  former  (the  abrogation  of  the  high-priesthood)  will  take  place, 
but  the  latter  (the  exaltation  of  the  monarchy)  will  not  occur."  And, 
finally,  the  last  clause,  "  the  low  shall  be  lifted  up,"  etc.,  is  said  to  contain 
simply  a  watchword,  which  is  not  for  the  time  being  to  be  followed  by  any 
result.  Such  trifling  needs  no  refutation.  We  simply  observe,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  onn  without  jE  cannot 
possibly  signify  to  abolish. 
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the  same  time,  BBBTpn  ft'TC'tf  is  of  course  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
philological  explanation  of  the  word  ny&y  but  is  simply  a  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  the  patriarchal  prophecy,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  predicted  destruction  of  the  existing  relations 
in  consequence  of  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  the 
leaders  of  the  theocracy  up  to  that  time.  DBttfon  is  not  the 
rightful  claim  to  the  mitre  and  crown,  but  right  in  an  objective 
sense,  as  belonging  to  God  (Deut.  i.  17),  and  entrusted  by  God 
to  the  earthly  government  as  His  representative.  He  then,  to 
whom  this  right  belongs,  and  to  whom  God  will  give  it,  is  the 
Messiah,  of  whom  the  prophets  from  the  times  of  David 
onwards  have  prophesied  as  the  founder  and  restorer  of  perfect 
right  on  earth  (cf.  Ps.  lxxii. ;  Isa.  ix.  6,  xlii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 
xxxiii.  17).  The  suffix  attached  to  WjlfiJ  is  not  a  dative,  but  an 
accusative,  referring  to  EQ^p  (cf.  Ps.  lxxii.  1).  There  was  no 
necessity  to  mention  the  person  again  to  whom  God  would 
give  the  right,  as  He  had  already  been  designated  in  the  pre- 
vious expression  v  IKW. 

Vers.  28-32.  Overthrow  of  the  Ammonites. — Ver.  28.  And 
thou,  son  of  man,  prophesy  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
concerning  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and  concerning  their  scorn,  sword, 
sword,  drawn  to  slay,  polished,  that  it  may  devour,  that  it  may 
flash  !  Ver.  29.  While  they  prophesy  deceit  to  thee,  while  they 
divine  lying  to  thee,  it  shall  lay  thee  by  the  necJcs  of  the  sinners 
slain,  whose  day  cometh  at  the  time  of  the  final  transgression, 
Ver.  30.  Pat  it  in  its  scabbard  again.  At  the  place  where  thou 
ivast  created,  in  the  land  of  thy  birth  will  I  judge  thee,  Ver.  31. 
And  pour  out  my  anger  upon  thee,  kindle  the  fire  of  my  wrath 
against  thee,  and  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  foolish  men,  of 
smitJts  of  destruction.  Ver.  32.  Thou  shalt  be  for  the  fire  to 
devour  ;  thy  blood  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  the  land ;  thou 
shalt  be  remembered  no  more  ;  for  I  Jehovah  have  spoken  it. — 
As  Judah  in  Jerusalem  will  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  contrary  to  all  expectation ;  so  will  the  Ammonites 
be  punished  for  their  scorn  with  utter  extermination,     nann  is 
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scorn  at  the  overthrow  of  Israel  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  3,  G,  and  Zeph. 
ii.  8).  The  sword  is  already  drawn  against  them.  nmriQ, 
taken  out  of  the  scabbard,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  14.  n?9?  is  to 
be  connected  with  nrnriQ?  notwithstanding  the  accents,  and 
70H7  with  nDrip.  This  is  required  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  clauses,  ^n  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  713  by  Ewald 
and  others,  in  the  sense  of  ad  sustinendum,  according  to  capa- 
city, i.e.  as  much  as  possible.  But  the  adverbial  rendering  is 
opposed  to  the  context,  and  cannot  be  sustained  from  ch. 
xxiii.  32.  Moreover,  713,  to  contain,  is  applicable  enough  to 
goblets  and  other  vessels,  but  not  to  a  sword.     Hitzig  therefore 

explains  it  from  the  Arabic  J^,  to  blunt  (sc.  the  eyes),  i.e.  to 

blind.  But  this  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  form  Ton 
points  to  the  verb  ^3  rather  than  773  ;  and  also  to  a  still  greater 
one, — namely,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  usage  to 
suggest  the  use  of  773  in  such  a  sense  as  this,  and  even  if  it 
were  used  in  the  sense  of  blunting,  it  would  be  perfectly  arbi- 
trary to  supply  BW ;  and  lastly,  that  even  the  flashing  of  the 
sword  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  blinding,  but  is  intended  to 
heighten  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  sharpness  of  the  sword. 
We  therefore  adhere  to  the  derivation  of  7^3n  from  73K,  and 
regard  it  as  a  defective  form  for  ^3**n,  like  HDJn  for  VttM&l 
in  2  Sam.  xix.  14,  W  as  syncopated  form  for  ?n*o  (Isa.  xiii. 
20),  and  tnni  for  tntfrn  in  2-  Sam.  xx.  9  ;  literally,  to  cause  it 
to  eat  or  devour,  i.e.  to  make  it  fit  for  the  work  of  devouring. 
pn3  JVD7,  literally,  for  the  sake  of  the  lightning  (flash)  that  shall 
issue  therefrom  (cf.  ver.  10). — In  ver.  29  (34),  fin?  (to  lay, 
or  place)  is  also  dependent  upon  nrnns  3jn,  drawn  to  lay 
thee ;  so  that  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  inserted  as  a 
parenthesis,  either  to  indicate  the  occasion  for  bringing  the 
sword  into  the  land  (Hitzig),  or  to  introduce  an  attendant 
circumstance,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  3  in  J"Mn2  is 
taken.  The  parenthetical  clause  is  understood  by  most  of  the 
commentators  as  referring  to  deceptive  oracles  of  Ammonitish 
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soothsayers,  which  either  determined  the  policy  of  Ammon,  as 
Hitzig  supposes  (cf.  Jer.  xxvii.  9,  10),  or  inspired  the  Ammon- 
ites with  confidence,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Chaldeans.  Kliefoth,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  words  to 
the  oracles  consulted  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  ver.  23. 
"  These  oracles,  which  directed  the  king  not  to  march  against 
the  Ammonites,  but  against  Jerusalem,  proved  themselves, 
according  to  ver.  29,  to  be  deceptive  prophesying  to  the  Ammon- 
ites, inasmuch  as  they  also  afterwards  fell  by  the  sword  ;  just  as, 
according  to  ver.  23,  they  proved  themselves  to  be  genuine  so 
far  as  the  Israelites  were  concerned,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
really  the  first  to  be  smitten."  This  view  is  a  very  plausible 
one,  if  it  only  answered  in  any  degree  to  the  words.  But  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  words,  "  while  it  (one)  prophesies  false- 
hood to  thee,"  are  meant  to  be  equivalent  to  u  while  its  prophecy 
proves  itself  to  be  false  to  thee."  Moreover,  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  give  the  Ammonites  any  oracle,  either  false  or  true,  by 
the  circumstance  that  his  divination  at  the  cross-road  led  him 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  march  to  Jerusalem  ;  for  all  that  he 
did  in  consequence  was  to  postpone  his  designs  upon  the 
Ammonites,  but  not  to  relinquish  them.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  words  in  any  other  sense,  therefore,  than  as  relating 
to  oracles,  which  the  Ammonites  received  from  soothsayers  of 
their  own. — Hitzig  takes  offence  at  the  expression,  "  that  it 
(the  sword)  may  lay  thee  by  (to)  the  necks  of  the  sinners 
slain,"  because  colla  cannot  stand  for  corpora  decollata,  and 
consequently  proposes  to  alter  ^nw  into  nnitf?  to  put  it  (the 
sword)  to  the  necks.  But  by  this  conjecture  he  gets  the  not 
less  striking  thought,  that  the  sword  was  to  be  put  to  the  necks 
of  those  already  slain ;  a  thing  which  would  be  perfectly  un- 
meaning, and  is  therefore  not  generally  done.  The  sinners 
slain  are  the  Judaeans  who  have  fallen.  The  words  point 
back  to  ver.  25,  the  second  half  of  which  is  repeated  here, 
and  predict  the  same  fate  to  the  Ammonites.  It  is  easy 
to  supply  3*jn  to  ^'W'vN  ^n  :  put  the  sword  into  its  scabbard 
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again.  These  words  can  only  be  addressed  to  the  Ammonites  ; 
not  to  the  Chaldeans,  as  Kliefoth  imagines,  for  the  latter  does 
not  harmonize  in  any  way  with  what  follows,  viz.  in  the  place  of 
thy  birth  will  I  judge  thee.  God  does  not  execute  the  judg- 
ment independently  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  through  the  medium 
of  their  sword.  The  difficulties  occasioned  by  taking  the 
words  as  referring  to  the  Ammonites  are  not  so  great  as  to 
necessitate  an  alteration  of  the  text  (Hitzig),  or  to  call  for  the 
arbitrary  explanation  :  put  it  now  or  for  the  present  into  the 
scabbard  (Kliefoth).  The  use  of  the  masculine  3^n  (with 
Patach  for  3B>n,  as  in  Isa.  xlii.  22),  if  Ammon  is  addressed  by 
the  side  of  the  feminine  ^K,  may  be  explained  in  a  very  simple 
way,  from  the  fact  that  the  sword  is  carried  by  men,  so  that 
here  the  thought  of  the  people,  the  warriors,  is  predominant, 
and  the  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ammonites  as  a 
woman  falls  into  the  background.  The  objection  that  the 
suffix  in  niyn  can  only  refer  to  the  sword  (of  the  Chaldean) 
mentioned  in  ver.  28,  is  more  plausible  than  conclusive.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  scabbard  presupposes  a  sword,  and  every  sword 
has  a  scabbard,  the  suffix  may  be  fully  accounted  for  from  the 
thing  itself,  as  the  words,  "  put  the  sword  into  its  scabbard," 
would  lead  any  hearer  to  think  at  once  of  the  sword  of  the 
person  addressed,  without  considering  whether  that  particular 
sword  had  been  mentioned  before  or  not.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  is  this :  every  attempt  to  defend  thyself  with  the  sword 
and  avert  destruction  will  be  in  vain.  In  thine  own  land  will 
God  judge  thee.  For  Spnh3D,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xvi.  3. 
This  judgment  is  still  further  explained  in  ver.  31,  where  the 
figure  of  the  sword  is  dropped,  and  that  of  the  fire  of  the  wrath 
of  God  introduced  in  its  place.  TDK  .  .  .  &W3,  we  render  :  u  the 
fire  of  my  wrath  I  blow  (kindle)  against  thee,"  after  Isa.  liv.  16, 
and  not  u  with  the  fire  ...  do  I  blow,  or  snort,  against  thee," 
as  others  have  done ;  because  blowing  with  the  fire  is  an  un- 
natural figure,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in  accordance 
with  Isa.  I.e.  is  all  the  more  natural,  that  in  the  closing  words  of 
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the  verse,  TV1WQ  *S^!Jj  the  allusion  to  that  passage  is- indisputable, 
and  it  is  only  from  this  that  the  combination  of  the  two  words 
can  be  accounted  for. — Different  explanations  have  been  given 
of  D^Jfa.  Some  render  it  ardentes,  and  in  accordance  with 
Isa.  xxx.  27  :  burning  with  wrath.  But  ""W3  is  never  used  in 
this  sense.  Nor  can  the  rendering  "  scorching  men"  (Kliefoth) 
be  sustained,  for  "W3,  to  burn,  only  occurs  in  connection  with 
things  which  are  combustible,  e.g.  fire,  pitch,  coals,  etc.  The 
word  must  be  explained  from  Ps.  xcii.  7,  "  brutish,"  foolish, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  associated  the  idea  of 
godlessness  with  folly,  and  that  cruelty  naturally  follows  in  its 
train. — Ver.  32.  Thus  will  Ammon  perish  through  fire  and 
sword,  and  even  the  memory  of  it  be  obliterated.  For  ver.  32a 
compare  ch.  xv.  4.  The  words,  "  thy  blood  will  be  H?l?  ^n:? 
in  the  midst  of  the  land,"  can  hardly  be  understood  in  any 
other  sense  than  "  thy  blood  will  flow  over  all  the  land."  For 
the  rendering  proposed  by  Ewald,  "remain  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  without  thy  being  mentioned,"  like  that  given  by 
Kliefoth,  "  thy  blood  will  the  earth  drink,"  does  not  harmonize 
with  ch.  xxiv.  7,  where  nvj  FDire  heh  is  affirmed  of  blood, 
which  cannot  penetrate  into  the  earth,  or  be  covered  with  dust. 
For  'HJW,  see  ch.  xxv.  10.  Ammon  as  the  enemy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  will  utterly  perish,  leaving  no  trace  behind,  and 
without  any  such  hope  of  restoration  as  that  held  out  in  ver. 
27  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  or  the  people  of  Israel. 

CHAP.  XXII.   THE  SINS  OF  JERUSALEM  AND  ISRAEL. 

To  the  prediction  of  the  judgment  in  ch.  xxi.  there  is  appended 
another  description  of  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  by 
which  this  judgment  is  occasioned.  The  chapter  contains 
three  words  of  God,  which  are  connected  together  both  in 
substance  and  design,  viz.  (1)  The  blood-guiltiness  and  idolatry 
of  Jerusalem  accelerate  the  coming  of  the  days  when  the  city 
will  be  an   object  of   scorn   to   all   the  world    (vers.    1-16); 
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(2)  The  house  of  Israel  has  become  dross,  and  is  to  be  melted 
in  the  fire  of  tribulation  (vers.  17-22) ;  (3)  All  ranks  of  the 
kingdom — prophets,  priests,  princes,  and  people — are  thoroughly 
corrupt,  therefore  has  the  judgment  burst  upon  them  (vers. 
23-31). 

Vers.  1-16.  Blood-guiltiness  of  Jerusalem  and  the  burden  of 
its  sins.  Vers.  1—5  contain  the  principal  accusation  relating 
to  bloodshed  and  idolatry;  and  vers.  6-16  a  further  account  of 
the  sins  of  the  people  and  their  rulers,  with  a  brief  threatening 
of  punishment. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me, 
saying,  Ver.  2.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  wilt  thou  judge?  wilt  thou 
judge  the  city  of  blood-guiltiness  f  then  show  it  all  its  abominations, 
Ver.  3.  And  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  City,  which  sheddeth 
blood  in  the  midst  of  it,  that  her  time  may  come,  and  maketh  idols 
ivithin  itself  for  defilement.  Ver.  4.  Through  thy  blood  which 
thou  hast  shed  hast  thou  made  thyself  guilty,  and  through  thine 
idols  which  thou  hast  made  hast  thou  defiled  thyself,  and  hast  drawn 
thy  days  near,  and  hast  come  to  thy  years  ;  therefore  1  make  thee  a 
scorn  to  the  nations,  and  ridicule  to  all  lands.  Ver.  5.  Those  near 
and  those  far  off  from  thee  shall  ridicule  thee  as  defiled  in  name, 
rich  in  confusion. — The  expression  'W  Db^nn  proves  this  ad- 
dress to  be  a  continuation  of  the  reproof  of  Israel's  sins,  which 
commenced  in  ch.  xx.  4.  The  epithet  city  of  blood-guiltiness, 
as  in  ch.  xxiv.  6,  9  (compare  Nah.  iii.  1),  is  explained  in  ver.  3. 
The  apodosis  commences  with  WgHlfn,  and  is  continued  in  ver.  3 
(fnOfctt).  nriy  Nn?,  that  her  time,  i.e.  her  time  of  punishment, 
may  come :  Flfl?,  like  tov  in  ch.  xxi.  30.  nnb'yi  is  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  infinitive  W37,  but  of  the  participle  rDDb\ 
nvV,  of  which  different  renderings  have  been  given,  does  not 
mean  u  over  itself,"  i.e.  as  a  burden  with  which  it  has  laden  itself 
(Havernick)  ;  still  less  u  for  itself  "  (Hitzig),  a  meaning  which  bv 
never  has,  but  literally  a  upon,"  i.e.  in  itself,  covering  the  city 
with  it,  as  it  were,  ^"Hprii,  thou  hast  brought  near,  brought  on 
thy  days,  that  is  to  say,  the  days  of,  judgment,  and  hast  come 
to,  arrived  at  thy  years,  sc.  the  years  of  visitation  and  punish- 
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ment  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  23).  This  meaning  is  readily  supplied  by 
the  context.  OCfa  Xisotp,  defiled,  unclean  with  regard  to  the 
name,  i.e.  having  forfeited  the  name  of  a  holy  city  through 
capital  crimes  and  other  sinful  abominations.  HD^np  is  internal 
confusion,  both  moral  and  religious,  as  in  Amos  iii.  9  (cf.  Ps. 
lv.  10-12). 

In  vers.  6-12  there  follows  an  enumeration  of  a  multitude  of 
sins  which  had  been  committed  in  Jerusalem. — Ver.  6.  Behold, 
the  princes  of  Israel  are  every  one,  according  to  his  arm,  in  thee 
to  shed  blood.  Ver.  7.  Father  and  mother  they  despise  in  thee ; 
toward  the  fot  signer  they  act  violently  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  orphans 
and  widows  they  oppress  in  thee.  Ver.  8.  Thou  despisest  my 
holy  things,  and  desecratest  my  Sabbaths.  Ver.  9.  Slanderers  are 
in  thee  to  shed  blood,  and  they  eat  upon  the  mountains  in  thee; 
they  practise  lewdness  in  thee.  Ver.  10.  They  uncover  the  father  s 
nakedness  in  thee;  they  ravish  the  defiled  in  her  uncleanness  in 
thee.  Ver.  11.  And  one  committeth  abomination  with  his  neigh- 
bour s  wife,  and  another  dejileth  his  daughter-in-law  by  incest, 
and  the  third  ravisheth  his  sister,  his  father's  daughter  in  thee. 
Ver.  12.  They  take  gifts  in  thee  to  shed  blood;  interest  and 
usury  thou  tahest,  and  overreachest  thy  neighbours  with  violence, 
and  thou  forgettest  me,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  'Jehovah. — 
By  the  repetition  of  the  refrain,  to  shed  blood  (vers.  6,  9, 
and  12),  the  enumeration  is  divided  into  three  groups  of  sins, 
which  are  placed  in  the  category  of  blood-guiltiness  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  preceded  by  this  sentence  and  the  repetition  of 
it  after  the  form  of  a  refrain.  The  first  group  (vers.  6—8) 
embraces  sins  which  are  committed  in  daring  opposition  to  all 
the  laws  of  morality.  By  the  princes  of  Israel  we  are  to 
understand  primarily  the  profligate  kings,  who  caused  innocent 
persons  to  be  put  to  death,  such,  for  example,  as  Jehoiakim 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  4),  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  16),  and  others. 
The  words  vn  Syfyh  B^K  are  rendered  by  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth, 
they  were  ready  to  help  one  another ;  and  in  support  of  the  ren- 
dering they  appeal  to  Ps.  lxxxiii.  9.     But  in  that  case  ijfttp  B*K 
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would  stand  for  B*K  V"\b,  or  rather  for  B**6  Vint  tTK,— a  substitu- 
tion  which  cannot  be  sustained.  Nor  can  they  be  taken  in  the 
sense  proposed  by  Havernick,  every  one  relying  upon  his  arm. 
i.e.  looking  to  physical  force  alone,  but  simply  every  one 
according  to  his  arm,  i.e.  according  to  his  strength  or  violence, 
are  they  in  thee.  In  this  case  vn  does  not  require  anything  to 
be  supplied,  any  more  than  in  the  similar  combination  in  ver.  9. 
Followed  by  ]Vo?  with  an  infinitive,  it  means  to  be  there  with 
the  intention  of  doing  anything,  or  making  an  attempt,  i.e.  to 
direct  his  efforts  to  a  certain  end.  In  ver.  7  it  is  not  the 
princes  who  are  the  subject,  but  the  ungodly  in  general.  l?f?n  is 
the  opposite  of  "123  (Ex.  xx.  12).  In  the  reproofs  which  follow, 
compare  Ex.  xxii.  20  sqq. ;  Lev.  xix.  13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  14  sqq. 
With  insolence  and  violence  toward  men  there  is  associated  con- 
tempt of  all  that  is  holy.  For  ver.  8b,  see  ch.  xx.  13. — In  the 
second  group,  vers.  9-11,  in  addition  to  slander  and  idolatry, 
the  crimes  of  lewdness  and  incest  are  the  principal  sins  for 
which  the  people  are  reproved ;  and  here  the  allusion  to  Lev. 
xviii.  and  xix.  is  very  obvious.  The  reproof  of  slander  also 
points  back  to  the  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  16.  Slander  to 
shed  blood,  refers  to  malicious  charges  and  false  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice  (vid.  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  11).  For  eating  upon 
the  mountains,  see  ch.  xviii.  6.  The  practice  of  zimmdh  is 
more  specifically  described  in  vers.  10  and  11.  For  the  thing 
itself,  compare  Lev.  xviii.  7,  8,  xix.  15  and  9.  The  threefold 
t5*K  in  ver.  11  does  not  mean  every  one,  but  one,  another,  and 
the  third,  as  the  correlative  inin  shows. — The  third  group, 
ver.  12,  is  composed  of  sins  of  covetousness.  For  the  first 
clause,  compare  the  prohibition  in  Ex.  xxiii.  2 ;  for  the  second, 
ch.  xviii.  8, 13.  The  reproof  finishes  with  forgetfulness  of  God, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  covetousness. 

Vers.  13-16.  The  Lord  is  enraged  at  such  abominable  doings. 
He  will  interfere,  and  put  an  end  to  them  by  scattering  Judah 
among  the  heathen. — Ver.  13.  And,  behold,  I  smite  my  hand 
because  of  thy  gain  which  thou  hast  made,  and  over  thy  blood- 
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guiltiness  which  is  in  the  midst  of  thee.     Ver.  14.    Will  thy  heart 
indeed  stand  firm,  or  icill  thy  hands  be  strong  for  the  day  when  I 
shall  deal  with  thee  ?     1  Jehovah  have  spoken  it,  and  also  do  it. 
Ver.  15.  1  will  scatter  thee  among  the  nations,  and  disperse  thee 
in  the  lands,  and  will  utterly  remove  thine  uncleanness  from  thee. 
Ver.  16.  And  thou  wilt  be  desecrated  through  thyself  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nations,  and  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — Ver.  13  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  verse.     This  serves  to  explain  the 
fact  that  the  only  sins  mentioned  as  exciting  the  wrath  of  God 
are  covetousness   and  blood-guiltiness.      *\3  nar^  as    2    Kings 
xi.  12   clearly  shows,  is   a   contracted   expression  for  *1?  nsn 
*|3  ?K  (ch.  xxi.  19),  and  the  smiting  of  the  hands  together  is  a 
gesture  indicative  of  wrathful  indignation.     For  the  form  ^EFJ, 
contracted  from  TO^,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xvi.  45. — As  ver.  13 
leads  on  to  the  threatening  of  judgment,  so  does  ver.  14  point 
in  anticipation  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the  judgment  itself. 
The  question,  "  will  thy  heart  stand  firm?"  involves  a  warning 
against  security.     l»y  is  the  opposite  of  DDJ  (cf.  ch.  xxi.  12), 
as  standing  forms  the  antithesis  to  passing  away  (cf.  Ps.  cii.  27). 
TjniK  iW|,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  59  and  vii.  27.     The  Lord  will  scatter 
them  (cf.  ch.  xii.  15,  xx.  23),  and  remove  the  uncleanness  of  sin, 
namely,  by  purifying  the  people  in  exile  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  4).     Dnn, 
from  DEfi,  to  cause  to  cease,  with  JO,  to  take  completely  away. 
fi?nJ,  Niphal  of  ivn,  connected  with  DJfa  ^p,  as  in  ch.  xx.  9, 
not  from  ?nj,  as  many  of  the  commentators  who  follow  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  suppose.  ^3,  not  in  te,  in  thyself,  but  through 
thee,  i.e.  through  thy  sinful  conduct  and  its  consequences. 

Vers.  17-22.  Refining  of  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  besieged 
Jerusalem. — Ver.  17.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  say- 
ing, Ver.  18.  Son  of  man,  the  house  of  Israel  has  become  to  me 
as  dross ;  they  are  all  brass,  and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead  in  the 
furnace;  dross  of  silver  have  they  become.  Ver.  19.  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  ye  have  all  become  dross, 
therefore,  behold,  I  gather  you  together  in  Jerusalem.  Ver.  20.  As 
men  gather  together  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  lead,  and  tin 
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into  the  furnace,  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it  for  melting,  so  will  I 
gather  (you)  together  in  my  anger  and  my  wrath,  and  put  you  in 
and  melt  you.  Ver.  21.  And  I  will  collect  you  together,  and  blow 
the  fire  of  my  wrath  upon  you,  that  ye  may  be  melted  therein. 
Ver.  22.  As  silver  is  melted  in  the  furnace,  so  shall  ye  be  melted 
therein  (viz.  in  Jerusalem),  and  shall  learn  that  I  Jehovah 
have  poured  out  my  wrath  upon  you. — This  second  word  of  God 
rests  no  doubt  upon  the  figure  in  ver.  15b,  of  the  uncleanness 
or  dirt  of  sin ;  but  it  is  not  an  exposition  of  the  removal  of  the 
dirt,  as  predicted  there.  For  that  was  to  be  effected  through 
the  dispersion  of  Israel  among  the  nations,  whereas  the  word  of 
God,  from  ver.  17  onwards,  represents  the  siege  awaiting  Jeru- 
salem as  a  melting  process,  through  which  God  will  separate 
the  silver  ore  contained  in  Israel  from  the  baser  metals  mingled 
with  it.  In  ver.  18  it  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
existing  condition  of  Israel.     It  has  turned  to  dross,     vn  is 

O  T 

clearly  a  perfect,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  prophetical  future, 
as  Kliefoth  proposes.  Such  a  rendering  is  not  only  precluded 
by  the  clause  'til  nvn  \V]  in  ver.  19,  but  could  only  be  made  to 
yield  an  admissible  sense  by  taking  the  middle  clause  of  the 
verse,  a  all  of  them  brass  and  tin,"  etc.,  as  a  statement  of  what 
Israel  had  become,  or  as  a  preterite  in  opposition  to  all  the  rules 
of  Hebrew  syntax,  inasmuch  as  this  clause  merely  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  ^Dp"Vn.  ^d,  which  only  occurs  here,  for 
Pp  signifies  dross,  t  not  smelting-ore  (Kliefoth),  literally,  rece- 
danea,  the  baser  ingredients  which  are  mixed  with  the  silver, 
and  separated  from  it  by  smelting.  This  is  the  meaning  here, 
where  it  is  directly  afterwards  interpreted  as  consisting  of 
brass,  tin,  iron,  and  lead,  and  then  still  further  defined  as  O^p 
*lp3,  dross  of  silver,  i.e.  brass,  tin,  iron,  and  lead,  with  a  mixture 
of  silver.  Because  Israel  had  turned  into  silver-dross  of  this 
kind,  the  Lord  would  gather  it  together  in  Jerusalem,  to  smelt 
it  there  as  in  a  smelting  furnace;  just  as  men  gather  together 
brass,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  in  a  furnace  to  smelt  them,  or  rather 
to  separate  the  silver  contained  therein.     *)D3  nV?P,  literally,  a 
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collection  of  silver,  etc.,  for  "  like  a  collection."  The  D  simil.  is 
probably  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  to  avoid  the  discord 
occasioned  by  prefixing  it  to  fl>'?i?.  Ezekiei  mentions  the  silver 
as  well,  because  there  is  some  silver  contained  in  the  brass, 
iron,  etc.,  or  the  dross  is  silver-dross.  ^fifi?,  nomen  verbale,  from 
TjriJ  in  the  Hiphil,  smelting ;  literally,  as  the  smelting  of  silver 
takes  place  in  the  furnace.  The  smelting  is  treated  here  simply 
as  a  figurative  representation  of  punishment,  and  consequently 
the  result  of  the  smelting,  namely,  the  refining  of  the  silver  by 
the  removal  of  the  baser  ingredients,  is  not  referred  to  any 
further,  as  is  the  case  in  Isa.  i.  22,  25;  Jer.  vi.  27-30;  Mai. 
iii.  2,  3.  This  smelting  process  was  experienced  by  Israel  in 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans. 

Vers.  23-31.  The  corrupt  state  of  all  classes  in  the  kingdom 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  destruction. — Ver.  23.  And  the 
ivord  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  24,  Son  of  man,  say 
to  it,  Thou  art  a  land  which  is  not  shined  upon,  nor  rained  upon 
in  the  day  of  anger,  Ver.  25.  Conspiracy  of  its  prophets  is 
within  it ;  like  a  roaring  lion,  which  rends  in  pieces  the  prey,  they 
devour  souls,  take  possessions  and  money ;  they  multiply  its 
widows  within  it.  Ver.  26.  Its  priests  violate  my  law  and  pro- 
fane  my  holy  things  ;  they  make  no  distinction  between  holy  and 
unholy,  and  do  not  teach  the  difference  between  clean  and  unclean, 
and  they  hide  their  eyes  from  my  Sabbaths,  and  1  am  profaned 
among  them.  Ver.  27.  Its  princes  in  the  midst  of  it  are  like 
ivolves,  which  rend  prey  in  pieces,  that  they  may  shed  blood, 
destroy  souls,  to  acquire  gain.  Ver.  28.  And  its  prophets  plaster 
it  with  cement,  seeing  what  is  worthless,  and  divining  lies  for 
them,  saying,  "  TJius  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,"  when  Jehovah  hath 
not  spoken.  Ver.  29.  The  common  people  offer  violence  and 
commit  theft ;  they  crush  the  wretched  and  the  poor,  and  oppress 
the  foreigner  against  right.  Ver.  30.  I  seek  among  them  for  a 
man  who  might  build  a  wall  and  step  into  the  breach  before  me 
on  behalf  of  the  land,  that  I  might  not  destroy  it,  but  I  find  none. 
Ver.  31.   Therefore  1  pour  out  my  anger  upon  them;  I  destroy 
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them  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  I  give  their  way  upon  their 
head,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  —  To  show  the 
necessity  for  the  predicted  judgment  still  more  clearly,  in 
the  third  word  of  God  contained  in  this  chapter  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  spread  of  deep  corruption  among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  saving  the  king- 
dom is  plainly  shown.  The  words  n7~"iDK?  u  say  unto  her,"  are 
taken  by  most  of  the  commentators  as  referring  to  Jerusalem, 
the  abominations  of  which  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  declare. 
But  although  the  clause,  "  thou  art  a  land,"  etc.  (ver.  24),  could 
unquestionably  be  made  to  harmonize  with  this,  yet  the  words 
of  ver.  30,  u  I  sought  for  a  man  who  might  stand  in  the  gap 
before  Jehovah  for  the  land,"  indicate  most  unquestionably  that 
this  word  of  God  is  directed  against  the  land  of  Judah,  and 
consequently  P./  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  H.*?  which 
follows,  the  pronoun  in  this  case  being  placed  before  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  17.  Any  allusion  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  would  therefore  be  somewhat  out  of  place, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  preceding  word  of  God  the  object  referred 
to  was  not  the  city,  but  the  house  of  Israel,  or  the  nation 
generally,  from  which  a  transition  is  here  made  to  the  land,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  meaning  of  ver.  24  is  a  disputed 
question.  N*n  nintop  fcO,  which  is  rendered  rj  ov  fipexo/jbiirn  in 
the  Sept.,  is  taken  by  most  of  the  expositors  to  mean,  "  it  is  not 
cleansed,"  the  form  HinbD  being  correctly  rendered  as  a  parti- 
ciple Pual  of  "U]9#  -But  this  rendering  does  not  furnish  any 
appropriate  sense,  unless  the  following  words  PEP'3  K?  are  taken 
as  a  threat :  there  shall  not  be  rain,  or  it  shall  not  be  rained 
upon  in  the  day  of  wrath.  But  this  view  is  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  form  of  the  word.  nDK-'a,  according  to  the  Masoretic 
pointing  with  Mappik  in  the  n,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  taken 
as  a  noun  D£'3  =  DBfj.  In  that  case,  if  the  words  were  intended 
to  contain  a  threat,  RW  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  But  without 
a  verb  the  words  contain  a  statement  in  harmony  with  what 
precedes.      We  regard  the   Chetib  nDEtt  as  the  perfect  Pual 
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nrpL';3.  And  let  it  not  be  objected  to  this  that  the  Pual  of  this 
verb  is  not  met  with  elsewhere,  for  the  form  of  the  noun  D^'3 
with  the  u  sound  does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  As  a  perfect 
Pual,  HBBfa  fc6  is  a  simple  continuation  of  the  participial  clause 
KV1  rnnbtp  N7,  containing  like  this  an  affirmation,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  taken  as  a  threat  or  prediction.  But  "  not 
cleansed  "  and  "  not  rained  upon  "  do  not  agree  together,  as 
rain  is  not  a  means  of  purification  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idea.  It  is  true  that  in  the  law  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  rain  is  threatened  as  a  punishment  from  God,  and  the  pour- 
ing out  of  rain  is  promised  as  a  theocratical  blessing.  But  even 
if  the  words  are  taken  in  a  tropical  sense,  as  denoting  a  with- 
drawal of  the  blessings  of  divine  grace,  they  will  not  harmonize 
with  the  other  clause,  "  not  cleansed."  We  therefore  take 
rnnbD  in  the  sense  of  u  shined  upon  by  the  light,"  or  provided 
with  brightness;  a  meaning  which  is  sustained  by  Ex.  xxiv.  10, 
where  tohar  occurs  in  the  sense  of  splendour,  and  by  the 
kindred  word  tzohar,  light.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the  suitable 
thought,  land  which  has  neither  sunlight  nor  rain  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  i.e.  does  not  enjoy  a  single  trace  of  the  divine  blessing, 
but  is  given  up  to  the  curse  of  barrenness.  The  reason  for  this 
threat  is  given  in  vers.  25  sqq.,  where  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
moral  corruption  of  all  ranks ;  viz.  of  the  prophets  (ver.  25), 
the  priests  (ver.  26),  the  princes  (ver.  27),  and  the  common 
people  (ver.  29).  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
allusion  to  the  prophets  in  ver.  25,  not  so  much  because  they  are 
mentioned  again  in  ver.  28, — for  this  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  latter  passage  they  are  simply  introduced 
as  false  advisers  of  the  princes, — as  on  account  of  the  statement 
made  concerning  them  in  ver.  25,  namely,  that,  like  lions  tear- 
ing their  prey,  they  devour  souls,  etc. ;  a  description  which 
is  not  given  either  in  chap.  xiii.  or  elsewhere.  Hitzig  there- 
fore proposes  to  alter  \}^2)  into  fWfett,  after  the  rendering 
a(j)7]yov/jL6vot  given  by  the  LXX.  This  alteration  of  the 
text,  which  confines  itself  to  a  single  letter,  is  rendered  very 
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plausible  by  the  fact  that  almost  the  same  is  affirmed  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  ver.  25  as  of  the  princes  in  ver.  27,  and 
that  in  the  passage  in  Zephaniah  (iii.  3,  4),  which  is  so  similar 
to  the  one  before  us,  that  Ezekiel  appears  to  have  had  it  in  his 
mind,  the  princes  (ij*^)  and  the  judges  (iTDBty)  are  called  the 
prophets  and  the  priests.  The  DWb>3  here  would  correspond  to 
the  D^fc>  of  Zephaniah,  and  the  D^fr  to  the  D*ttBfe>.  According 
to  ver.  6,  the  CJOSM  would  indicate  primarily  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  possibly  including  the  chief  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  the  WW  (ver.  27)  would  be  the  heads  of  tribes, 
of  families,  and  of  fathers'  houses,  in  whose  hands  the  national 
administration  of  justice  principally  lay  (cf.  Ex.  xviii.  19sqq. ; 
Deut.  i.  13-18;  and  my  Bill.  Archdol.  ii.  §  149).  I  therefore 
prefer  this  conjecture,  or  correction,  to  the  Masoretic  reading, 
although  the  latter  is  supported  by  ancient  witnesses,  such  as  the 
Chaldee  with  its  rendering  N^D,  scribes,  and  the  version  of 
Jerome.  For  the  statement  which  the  verse  contains  is  not 
applicable  to  prophets,  and  the  best  explanation  given  of  the 
Masoretic  text — namely,  that  by  Michaelis,  a  they  have  made 
a  compact  with  one  another  as  to  what  kind  of  teaching  they 
would  or  would  not  give  ;  and  in  order  that  their  authority 
may  continue  undisturbed,  they  persecute  even  to  blood  those 
who  do  not  act  with  them,  or  obey  them,  but  rather  contradict" 
— does  not  do  justice  to  the  words,  but  weakens  their  sense.  "i£'P 
is  not  a  predicate  to  f33,  "  they  are  (i.e.  form)  a  conspiracy  ; " 
but  '23  is  a  genitive.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  take  ")$£  in  the  sense  of  "  company,"  a  rendering  which 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  fact  that  in  what  follows,  where  the 
comparison  to  lions  is  introduced,  the  DW33  (DWtw)  are  the 
subject,  simply  proves  that  in  the  first  clause  also  these  men 
actually  form  the  prominent  idea.  There  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
plying ncn  to  'til  *W3  (they  are  like,  etc.) ;  but  the  simile  is  to 
be  linked  on  to  the  following  clause,  v??  B>B3  is  to  be  explained 
from  the  comparison  to  a  lion,  which  devours  the  prey  that  it 
has  captured  in  its  blood,  in  which  is  the  soul,  or  nephesh  (Gen. 
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ix.  4  ;  Lev.  xvii.  11  sqq.).  The  thought  is  this:  in  their  insa- 
tiable greed  for  riches  they  sacrifice  men  and  put  them  to  death, 
and  thereby  multiply  the  number  of  victims  (for  the  fact,  see 
chap.  xix.  5,  7).  What  is  stated  in  ver.  26  concerning  the 
priests  is  simply  a  further  expansion  of  Zeph.  iii.  4,  where  the 
first  two  clauses  occur  word  for  word ;  for  KHp  in  Zephaniah  is 
really  equivalent  to  ^P,  holy  things  and  deeds.  The  desecra- 
tion of  the  holv  things  consisted  in  the  fact  that  thev  made  no 
distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  clean  and  unclean. 
For  the  fact,  compare  Lev.  x.  10,  11.  Their  covering  their 
eyes  from  the  Sabbaths  showed  itself  in  their  permitting  the 
Sabbaths  to  be  desecrated  by  the  people,  without  offering  any 
opposition  (cf.  Jer.  xvii.  27). — The  comparison  of  the  rulers 
(sarim)  to  ravening  wolves  is  taken  from  Zeph.  iii.  3.  For  the 
following  clause,  compare  ver.  12  and  ch.  xiii.  10.  Destroying 
souls  to  acquire  gain  is  perfectly  applicable  to  unjust  judges, 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  Ex.  xviii.  21,  the  judges  were  to  hate 
yV3.  All  that  is  affirmed  in  ver.  28  of  the  conduct  of  the  false 
prophets  is  repeated  for  the  most  part  verbatim  from  ch.  xiii. 
10,  9,  and  7.  By  Dnj,  which  points  back  to  the  three  classes 
of  men  already  mentioned,  and  not  merely  to  the  sdrim,  the 
prophets  are  represented  as  helpers  of  those  who  support  the 
ungodly  in  their  wicked  ways,  by  oracles  which  assured  them 
of  prosperity.  H*jn  DV  (ver.  29),  as  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual  and  secular  rulers  of  the  nation,  signifies  the  common 
people.  With  reference  to  their  sins  and  wickedness,  see 
ch.  xviii.  7,  12,  18  ;  and  for  the  command  against  oppressing 
the  poor  and  foreigners,  compare  Ex.  xxii.  20,  21 ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  17. — The  corruption  is  so  universal,  that  not  a  man  is  to 
be  found  who  could  enter  into  the  gap  as  a  righteous  man,  or 
avert  the  judgment  of  destruction  by  his  intercession.  &np 
refers  not  merely  to  the  prophets,  who  did  not  enter  into  the 
gap  according  to  ch.  xiii.  5,  but  to  all  the  classes  previously 
mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
entering  into  the  gap  by  means  of  intercession  cannot  be  the 
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thing  intended,  as  Hitzig  supposes.     The  expression  "W2  *:zh 

H?t  c^eai"ly  refers  to  intercession.     This  is  apparent  from  the 

simple  fact  that,  as  Hitzig  himself  observes,  the  intercession  of 

Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.  13  sqq.)  was  floating  before 

the  mind  of  Ezekiel,  since  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse 

contain  an  obvious  allusion  to  Gen.  xviii.  28.     Because  the 

Lord  does  not  find  a  single  righteous  man,  who  might  intercede 

for  the  land,  He  pours  out  His  anger  upon  it,  to  destroy  the 

inhabitants   thereof.      With    reference   to   the    fact    and   the 

separate  words  employed,  compare  ch.  xxi.  36,  vii.  4,  ix.  10, 

xi.  21,  and  xvi.  43.     It  does  not  follow  from  the  word  ^2^], 

that  Ezekiel  "is  speaking  after  the  catastrophe"  (Hitzig).     For 

although  ^2^3  expresses  the  consequence  of  Jehovah's  seeking 

a  righteous  man  and  not  finding  one,  it  by  no  means  follows 

from  the  occurrence  of  the  preterite  snsVD  nS  that  V*VS)  is 

also  a  preterite.     "nb^Sl  is  simply   connected  with  ^|52XJ  as  a 

consequence ;  and  in  both  verbs  the   Vav  consec.  expresses  the 

sequence  of  thought,  and  not  of  time.     The  seeking,  therefore, 

with  the  result  of  not  having  found,  cannot  be  understood  in  a 

chronological  sense,  i.e.  as  an  event  belonging  to  the  past,  for 

the  simple  reason  that  the  preceding  words  do  not  record  the 

chronological  order  of  events.     It  merely  depicts  the  existing 

moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  ver.  30  sums  up  the  result 

of  the  description  in  the  thought  that  there  was  no  one  to  be 

found  who  could  enter  in  the  gap  before  God.      Consequently 

we  cannot  determine  from  the  imperfect  with  Vav  consec,  either 

the  time  of  the  seeking  and  not  finding,  or  that  of  the  pouring 

out  of  the  wrath. 


CHAP.  XXIII.    OIIOLAH   AND  OHOLIBAH,  THE  IIARLOTS 
SAMARIA  AND  JERUSALEM. 

Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  as  the  capitals  and  representatives 
of  the  two  kingdoms  Israel  and  Judah,  are  two  sisters,  who 
have  practised   whoredom   from  the  days  of   Egypt  onwards 
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(vers.  2-4).  Samaria  has  carried  on  this  whoredom  with 
Assyria  aiid  Egypt,  and  has  been  given  up  by  God  into  the 
power  of  the  Assyrians  as  a  consequent  punishment  (vers.  5-10). 
But  Jerusalem,  instead  of  allowing  this  to  serve  as  a  warning, 
committed  fornication  still  more  grievously  with  Assyria  and 
the  Chaldeans,  and,  last  of  all,  with  Egypt  again  (vers.  11-21). 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Lord  will  permit  the  Chaldeans  to 
make  war  upon  them,  and  to  plunder  and  put  them  to  shame, 
so  that,  as  a  punishment  for  their  whoredom  and  their  forget- 
fulness  of  God,  they  may,  in  the  fullest  measure,  experience 
Samaria's  fate  (vers.  22-35).  In  conclusion,  both  kingdoms 
are  shown  once  more,  and  in  still  severer  terms,  the  guilt  of 
their  idolatry  (vers.  36-44),  whilst  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment for  both  adultery  and  murder  is  foretold  (vers.  45-49). 

In  its  general  character,  therefore,  this  word  of  God  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  two  preceding  ones  in  ch.  xxi.  and  xxii., 
setting  forth  once  more  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  sins  and 
the  punishment  of  Israel.  But  this  is  done  in  the  form  of  an 
allegory,  which  closely  resembles  in  its  general  features  the 
allegorical  description  in  ch.  xvi. ;  though,  in  the  particular 
details,  it  possesses  a  character  peculiarly  its  own,  not  only  in 
certain  original  turns  and  figures,  but  still  more  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  execution  of  the  whole.  The  allegory  in  ch.  xvi. 
depicts  the  attitude  of  Israel  towards  the  Lord  in  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future ;  but  in  the  chapter  before  us,  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  Israel  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
throughout,  so  that  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria,  to  show  that  the  punishment  of  destruction,  which 
Samaria  has  brought  upon  itself  through  its  adulterous  inter- 
course with  the  heathen,  will  inevitably  fall  upon  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  also. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  sisters  Oholah  and  Oholibah. — Ver.  1.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  mey  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man, 
two  women,  daughters  of  one  mother  were  they,  Ver.  3.  They 
committed  whoredom  in  Egypt,  in  their  youth  they  committed 
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whoredom  ;  there  were  their  breasts  pressed,  and  there  men 
handled  their  virgin  bosom.  Ver.  4.  Their  names  are  Oholah, 
the  greater,  and  Oholibah  her  sister ;  and  they  became  mine,  and 
bare  sons  and  daughters.  But  their  names  are:  Samaria  is 
Oholah,  and  Jerusalem  is  Oholibah.  —  The  name  nyPflfJ  is 
formed  from  ^2  vn^  "  my  tent  in  her ; "  and,  accordingly, 
>"6nK  is  to  be  derived  from  rprttf    "  her  tent,"  and  not  to  be 

tt;it  t  t:  it  7  I 

regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  nn  <n?n»J,  u  her  tent  in  her,"  as 
Hitzig  and  Kliefoth  maintain.  There  is  no  ground  for  this 
assumption,  as  "  her  tent,"  in  contrast  with  "  my  tent  in  her," 
expresses  the  thought  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  she  had  a 
tent  of  her  own,  and  the  place  where  her  tent  was  does  not 
come  into  consideration.  The  u  tent "  is  the  sanctuary :  both 
tabernacle  and  temple.  These  names  characterize  the  two 
kingdoms  according  to  their  attitude  toward  the  Lord.  Jeru- 
salem had  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  ;  Samaria,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  her  own  sanctuary,  i.e.  one  invented  by  herself. 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  as  the  historical  names  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  represent  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes  and  Judah. 
Oholah  and  Oholibah  are  daughters  of  one  mother,  because 
they  were  the  two  halves  of  the  one  Israel ;  and  they  are 
called  women,  because  Jehovah  had  married  them  (ver.  4). 
Oholah  is  called  njVian,  the  great,  i.e.  greater  sister  (not  the 
elder,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xvi.  46)  ;  because  ten  tribes,  the 
greater  portion  of  Israel,  belonged  to  Samaria,  whereas  Judah 
had  only  two  tribes.  They  committed  whoredom  even  in 
Egypt  in  their  youth,  for  even  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  defiled 
themselves  with  Egyptian  idolatry  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xx.  7). 
"ny"*?,  to  press,  to  crush  :  the  Pual  is  used  here  to  denote  lewd 
handling.  In  a  similar  manner  the  Piel  n^V  is  used  to  signify 
tractare,  contrectare  mammas,  in  an  obscene  sense. 

Vers.  5-10.  Samaria's  whoredom  and  punishment. — Ver.  5. 
And  Oholibah  flayed  the  harlot  under  me,  an^d  burned  towards 
her  lovers,  even  as  far  as  Assyria,  standing  near ;  Ver.  6. 
Clothed  in  purple,  governors  and  officers,  all  of  them  choice  men 
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of  good  deportment,  horsemen  riding  vpon  horses.  Ver.  7.  And 
she  directed  her  whoredom  toward  them,  to  the  choice  of  the  soils 
of  Assyria  all  of  them,  and  with  all  towards  whom  she  burned, 
with  all  their  idols  she  defiled  herself.  Ver.  8.  Also  her  whoredom 
from  Egypt  she  did  not  give  up ;  for  they  had  lain  with  her  in  her 
youth,  and  they  had  handled  her  virgin  bosom,  and  had  poured 
out  their  lust  upon  her.  Ver.  9.  Therefore  I  have  given  her  into 
the  hand  of  her  lovers,  into  the  hand  of  the  soils  of  Assyria,  towards 
whom  she  was  inflamed.  Ver.  10.  They  uncovered  her  nakedness, 
took  away  her  sons  and  her  daughters,  and  slew  her  with  the 
sword,  so  that  she  became  a  legend  among  the  women,  and  executed 
judgments  upon  her. — Coquetting  and  whoring  with  Assyria 
and  Egypt  denote  religious  and  political  leaning  towards  and 
connection  with  these  nations  and  kingdoms,  including  idolatry 
and  the  formation  of  alliances  with  them,  as  in  chap.  xvi.  *Jnnn 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  HB^K  nnri  (ch.  xvi.  32). 
2iV9  which  only  occurs  in  Ezekiel  and  once  in  Jeremiah,  denotes 
the  eager  desire  kindled  by  passionate  love  towards  any  one. 
By  the  words  "HBfertK  the  lovers  are  more  precisely  defined. 
D\2V"ii?  without  an  article  is  not  an  adjective,  belonging  to 
(TORND,  but  in  apposition,  which  is  continued  in  the  next  verse. 
In  these  appositions  the  particular  features,  which  excited  the 
ardent  passion  towards  the  lovers,  are  pointed  out.  3i"ljJ  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  an  outward  or  local  sense,  but  as  signifying 
inward  or  spiritual  nearness  :  standing  near,  equivalent  to 
inwardly  related,  as  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  12  ;  Job  xix.  14.  The 
description  given  of  the  Assyrians  in  ver.  6  contains  the  thought 
that  Israel,  dazzled  by  Assyria's  splendour,  and  overpowered  by 
the  might  of  that  kingdom,  had  been  drawn  into  intercourse 
with  the  Assyrians,  which  led  her  astray  into  idolatry.  The 
predicate,  clothed  in  purple,  points  to  the  splendour  and  glory 
of  this  imperial  power ;  the  other  predicates,  to  the  magnitude 
of  its  military  force.  CMJW  nina  are  rulers  of  higher  and  lower 
grades  (cf.  Jer.  li.  57).  u  Here  the  expression  is  a  general 
one,  signifying  the  different  classes  of  office-bearers  in  the 
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kingdom"  (Havernick).  With  regard  to  nna,  see  my  comm. 
on  Hag.  i.  1 ;  and  for  IJ9>  see  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xli.  25.  "  Rid- 
ing upon  horses"  is  added  to  DWs  to  denote  the  noblest 
horsemen,  in  contrast  to  riders  upon  asses  and  camels  (  cf. 
Isa.  xxi.  7).  In  ver.  lb  Dir^rbzi  is  in  apposition  to  ""WK  5*3 
nn:y?  and  defines  more  precisely  the  instigation  to  pollution  : 
with  all  towards  whom  she  burned  in  love,  namely,  with  all  their 
(the  lovers')  idols.  The  thought  is  as  follows :  it  was  not 
merely  through  her  intercourse  with  the  Assyrians  that  Israel 
defiled  herself,  but  also  through  their  idols.  At  the  same  time, 
Samaria  did  not  give  up  the  idolatry  which  it  had  derived  from 
Egypt.  It  was  from  Egypt  that  the  worship  of  God  under  the 
image  of  the  golden  calves  had  been  imported.  The  words  are 
much  too  strong  for  us  to  understand  them  as  relating  simply 
to  political  intercourse,  as  Hitzig  has  done.  We  have  already 
observed  at  ch.  xx.  7,  that  even  in  Egypt  itself  the  Israelites 
had  defiled  themselves  with  Egyptian  idolatry,  as  is  also  6tated 
in  ver.  8b. — Vers.  9,  10.  As  a  punishment  for  this,  God  gave 
Samaria  into  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  so  that  they  executed 
judgment  upon  the  harlot.  In  ver.  10b  the  prophecy  passes 
from  the  figure  to  the  fact.  The  uncovering  of  the  nakedness 
consisted  in  the  transportation  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  i.e. 
the  population  of  Samaria,  into  exile  by  the  Assyrians,  who  slew 
the  woman  herself  with  the  sword ;  in  other  words,  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  Thus  did  Samaria  become  a  name 
for  women  ;  that  is  to  say,  her  name  was  circulated  among 
the  nations,  her  fate  became  an  object  of  conversation  and 
ridicule  to  the  nations,  not  a  a  nickname  for  the  nations,"  as 
Havernick  supposes  (yid.  ch.  xxxvi.  3).  D*EHSP,  a  later  form  for 
D*DBP  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  41). 

Vers.  11-21.  Whoredom  of  Judah. — Ver.  11.  And  her  sister 
Oholibah  saw  it,  and  carried  on  her  coquetry  still  more  wantonly 
than  she  had  done,  and  her  whoredom  more  than  the  whoredom  of 
her  sister.  Ver.  12.  She  was  inflamed  with  lust  towards  the  sons 
of  Asshur,  governors  and    officers,    standing   near,  clothed  in 
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•perfect  beauty,  horsemen  riding  upon  horses,  choice  men  of  good 
deportment.  Ver.  13.  And  I  saw  that  she  had  defiled  herself ; 
they  both  went  one  way.  Ver.  14.  And  she  carried  her  whoredom 
still  further;  she  saw  men  engraved  upon  the  wall,  figures  of 
Chaldeans  engraved  with  red  ochre,  Ver.  15.  Girded  about  the 
hips  with  girdles,  with  overhanging  caps  upon  their  heads,  all  of 
them  knights  in  appearance,  resembling  the  sons  of  Babel,  the 
land  of  whose  birth  is  Chaldea  :  Ver.  16.  And  she  was  inflamed 
with  lust  toward  them,  when  her  eyes  saw  them,  and  sent  messen- 
gers to  them  to  Chaldea.  Ver.  17.  Then  the  sons  of  Babylon, 
came  to  her  to  the  bed  of  love,  and  defiled  her  with  their  whore- 
dom; and  when  she  had  defiled  herself  with  them,  her  soul  tore 
itself  away  from  them.  Ver.  18.  And  when  she  uncovered  her 
whoredom,  and  uncovered  her  nakedness,  my  soul  tore  itself  away 
from  her,  as  my  soul  had  torn  itself  away  from  her  sister. 
Ver.  19.  And  she  increased  her  ivhoredom,  so  that  she  remem- 
bered the  days  of  her  youth,  when  she  played  the  harlot  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Ver.  20.  And  she  burned  toward  their 
paramours,  who  have  members  like  asses  and  heat  like  horses. 
Ver.  21.  Thou  lookest  after  the  lewdness  of  thy  youth,  when 
they  of  Egypt  handled  thy  bosom  because  of  thy  virgin  breasts. — 
The  train  of  thought  in  these  verses  is  the  following  : — Judah 
went  much  further  than  Samaria.  It  not  only  indulged  in 
sinful  intercourse  with  Assyria,  which  led  on  to  idolatry  as  the 
latter  had  done,  but  it  also  allowed  itself  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  splendour  of  Chaldea,  to  form  alliances  with  that  imperial 
power,  and  to  defile  itself  with  her  idolatry.  And  when  it 
became  tired  of  the  Chaldeans,  it  formed  impure  connections 
with  the  Egyptians,  as  it  had  done  once  before  during  its 
sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  description  of  the  Assyrians  in  ver.  12 
coincides  with  that  in  vers.  5  and  6,  except  that  some  of  the 
predicates  are  placed  in  a  different  order,  and  70HQ  W2?  is 
substituted  for  rfan  *£??.  The  former  expression,  which  occurs 
again  in  ch.  xxxviii.  4,  must  really  mean  the  same  as  rfari  '2?, 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  ?w*?  signifies  purple,  as 
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Hitzig  maintains.  The  true  meaning  is  perfection  ;  and  when- 
used  of  the  clothing,  it  signifies  perfect  beauty.  The  Septuagint 
rendering,  evwapvcfxi)  with  a  beautiful  border, — more  especially 
a  variegated  one, — merely  expresses  the  sense,  but  not  the 
actual  meaning  of  ?v3D.  The  Chaldee  rendering  is  1D!I  *BW, 
perfecte  induti. — There  is  great  obscurity  in  the  statement  in 
ver.  14  as  to  the  way  in  which  Judah  was  seduced  to  cultivate 
intercourse  with  the  Chaldeans.  She  saw  men  engraved  or 
drawn  upon  the  wall  (ni?n*?,  a  participle  Pual  of  Pi?n,  engraved 
work,  or  sculpture).  These  figures  were  pictures  of  Chaldeans, 
engraved  (drawn)  with  ItPfP,  red  ochre,  a  bright-red  colour. 
"nun,  an  adjective  form  "fan,  wearing  a  girdle.  EPpttD,  coloured 
cloth,  from  ?3B,  to  colour;  here,  according  to  the  context, 
variegated  head -bands  or  turbans.  nTID,  the  overhanging, 
used  here  of  the  cap.  The  reference  is  to  the  tiarae  tinctae 
(Vulgate),  the  lofty  turbans  or  caps,  as  they  are  to  be  seen 
upon  the  monuments  of  ancient  Nineveh.  D^w?  not  chariot- 
warriors,  but  knights  :  "  tristatae,  the  name  of  the  second  grade 
after  the  regal  dignity"  (Jerome.  See  the  coram,  on  Ex. 
xiv.  7  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8).  The  description  of  these  engrav- 
ings answers  perfectly  to  the  sculptures  upon  the  inner  walls  of 
the  Assyrian  palaces  in  the  monuments  of  Nimrud,  Khorsabad, 
and  Kouyunjik  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  and 
Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Persepolis).  The  pictures  of  the  Chaldeans 
are  not  mythological  figures  (Havernick),  but  sculptures  depict- 
ing war-scenes,  triumphal  processions  of  Chaldean  rulers  and 
warriors,  with  which  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  adorned.  We 
have  not  to  look  for  these  sculptures  in  Jerusalem  or  Palestine. 
This  cannot  be  inferred  from  ch.  viii.  10,  as  Havernick  sup- 
poses ;  nor  established  by  Hitzig's  argument,  that  the  woman 
must  have  been  in  circumstances  to  see  such  pictures.  The 
intercourse  between  Palestine  and  Nineveh,  which  was  carried 
on  even  in  Jonah's  time,  was  quite  sufficient  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  pictures  to  be  seen.  When  Israelites  travelled 
to  Nineveh,  and  saw  the  palaces  there,  they  could  easily  make 
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the   people   acquainted   with   the  glory    of   Nineveh  by   the 
accounts  they  would  give  on  their  return.     It  is  no  reply  to 
this,  to  state  that  the  woman  does  not  send  ambassadors  till 
afterwards  (ver.  16),  as  Iiitzig  argues;  for  Judah  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Chaldea  not  to  view  the  glories  of  Assyria,  but  to 
form  alliances  with  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  sue  for  their  favour. 
Such  an  embassy,  for  example,  was  sent  to  Babylon  by  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxix.  3);  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  ver.  166 
Ezekiel  has  this  in  his  mind.      Others  may  have  preceded  this, 
concerning  which  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  just 
as  silent  as  they  are  concerning  that  of  Zedekiah.    The  thought 
in  these  verses  is  therefore  the  following : — The  acquaintance 
made  by  Israel   (Judah)  with  the  imperial  splendour  of  the 
Chaldeans,  as  exhibited   in   the   sculptures   of   their   palaces, 
incited  'Judah  to  cultivate  political  and  mercantile  intercourse 
with  this  imperial  power,  which  led  to  its  becoming  entangled 
in   the  heathen  ways   and   idolatry  of   the  Chaldeans.      The 
Chaldeans  themselves  came  and  laid  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
tercourse which  led  to  the  pollution  of  Judah  with  heathenism, 
and  afterwards  filled  it  with  disgust,  because  it  was  brought 
thereby  into  dependence   upon   the   Chaldeans.      The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  the  Lord  became  tired  of  Judah 
(vers.  17,  18).     For  instead  of  returning  to  the  Lord,  Judah 
turned  to  the  other  power  of  the  world,  namely,  to  Egypt ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  renewed  its  ancient  coquetry  with  that 
nation  (vers.  19-21  compared  with  ver.  8).     The  form  nsayrn 
in  ver.  20,  which  the  Keri  also  gives  in  ver.  18,  has  taken  ah  as 
a  feminine  termination  (not  the  cohortative  ah),  like  ^^  in 
Prov.  i.  20,  viii.  1  (yid.  Delitzsch,  On  Job,  pp.  117  and  268). 
□*&0?a  are  scorta  mascula  here  (Kimchi), — a  drastically  sarcastic 
epithet  applied  to  the  sdrisim,  the  eunuchs,  or  courtiers.     The 
figurative  epithet  answers  to  the  licentious  character  of  the 
Egyptian  idolatry.     The  sexual  heat  both  of  horses  and  asses 
is  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  Hist.  anim.  yi.  22,  and  Columella, 
de  re  rustK  vi.  27;  and  that  of  the  horse  has  already  been 
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applied  to  the  idolatry  of  the  people  by  Jeremiah  (vid.  Jer. 
v.  8).  "^3,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  26.  tga  (ver.  21),  to  look  about  for 
anything,  i.e.  to  search  for  it ;  not  to  miss  it,  as  Hiivernick 
imagines. 

Vers.  22-35.  Punishment  of  the  harlot  Jerusalem. — Ver.  22. 
Therefore,  Oholibah,  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I 
raise  up  thy  lovers  against  thee,  from  whom  thy  soul  has  torn 
itself  away,  and  cause  them  to  come  upon  thee  from  every  side ; 
Ver.  23.  The  sons  of  Babel,  and  all  the  Chaldeans,  rulers,  lords, 
and  nobles,  all  the  sons  of  Assyria  with  them:  chosen  men  of 
graceful  deportment,  governors  and  officers  together,  knights  and 
counsellors,  all  riding  upon  horses.  Ver.  24.  And  they  will 
come  upon  thee  with  weapons,  chariots,  and  wheels,  and  with  a 
host  of  peoples ;  target  and  shield  and  helmet  will  they  direct 
against  thee  round  about :  and  I  commit  to  them  the  judgment, 
that  they  may  judge  thee  according  to  their  rights.  Ver.  25. 
And  I  direct  my  jealousy  against  thee,  so  that  they  shall  deal 
with  thee  in  wrath  :  nose  and  ears  will  they  cut  off  from  thee ; 
and  thy  last  one  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  they  will  take  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters ;  and  thy  last  one  will  be  consumed  by  fire. 
Ver.  26.  They  will  strip  off  thy  clothes  from  thee,  and  take  thy 
splendid  jewellery.  Ver.  27.  I  will  abolish  thy  lewdness  from 
thee,  and  thy  whoredom  from  the  land  of  Egypt:  that  thou  may  est 
no  more  lift  thine  eyes  to  them,  and  no  longer  remember  Egypt. 
Ver.  28.  Ear  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  give  tiiee 
into  the  hand  of  those  whom  thou  hatest,  into  the  hand  of  those 
from  whom  thy  soul  has  torn  itself  away  :  Ver.  29.  And  they 
shall  deal  with  thee  in  hatred,  and  take  all  thy  gain,  and  leave 
thee  naked  and  bare ;  that  thy  whorish  shame  may  be  uncovered, 
and  thy  lewdness  and  thy  whoredom.  Ver.  30.  This  shall 
happen  to  thee,  because  thou  goest  whoring  after  the  nations,  and 
on  account  of  thy  defiling  thyself  with  their  idols.  Ver.  31.  In 
the  way  of  thy  sister  hast  thou  walked ;  therefore  I  give  her  cup 
into  thy  hand.  Ver.  32.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  The  cup 
of  thy  sister  thou  shalt  drink,  the  deep  and  broad  one;  it  will 
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be  for  laughter  and  for  derision,  because  it  contains  so  much. 
Ver.  33.  Thou  wilt  become  full  of  drunkenness  and  misery  :  a  cup 
of  desolation  and  devastation  is  the  cup  of  thy  sister  Samaria. 
Ver.  34.  Thou  wilt  drink  it  tip  and  dizain  it,  and  gnaw  its  frag- 
ments,  and  tear  thy  breasts  (therewith)  ;  for  I  have  spoken  it,  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  35.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and  hast  cast  me 
behind  thy  back,  thou  shalt  also  bear  thy  lewdness  and  thy  whore- 
dom.— As  Jerusalem  has  given  herself  up  to  whoredom,  like 
her  sister  Samaria,  she  shall  also  share  her  sister's  fate.  The 
paramours,  of  whom  she  has  become  tired,  God  will  bring 
against  her  as  enemies.  The  Chaldeans  will  come  with  all 
their  might,  and  execute  the  judgment  of  destruction  upon 
her. — For  the  purpose  of  depicting  their  great  and  powerful 
forces,  Ezekiel  enumerates  in  vers.  23  and  24  the  peoples  and 
their  military  equipment :  viz.  the  sons  of  Babel,  i.e.  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  the  Chaldeans, — the  ruling  people  of 
the  empire  at  that  time, — and  all  the  sons  of  Asshur,  i.e.  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  empire,  the  former 
rulers  of  the  wrorld.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  words 
Jflpl  VW)  *ripB,  which  the  older  theologians  have  almost  unani- 
mously taken  to  be  the  names  of  different  tribes  in  the 
Chaldean  empire.  Ewald  also  adopts  this  view,  but  it  is 
certainly  incorrect ;  for  the  words  are  in  apposition  to  t3*HfcQT3l 
as  the  omission  of  the  copula  1  before  lips  is  sufficient  to  show. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  )fiw  is  used,  in  Isa.  xxxii.  5 
and  Job  xxxiv.  19,  in  the  sense  of  the  man  of  high  rank,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  prosperity,  which  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  passage  before  us.  Consequently  "lipQ  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  visitation  or  punishment,  after  Jer.  1.  21 ;  but  the 
meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  verb  *ij?a,  to  exercise  super- 
vision, or  lead ;  and  the  abstract  oversight  is  used  for  overseer, 
or  ruler,  as  an  equivalent  to  Ti?B.  Lastly,  according  to 
Rabbins,  the  Vulgate,  and  others,  #ip  signifies  princes,  or 
nobles.     The  predicates  in  ver.  236  are  repeated  from  vers.  6 
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and  12,  and  D^vip  alone  is  added.  This  is  a  word  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch,  where  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  families,  as 
being  members  of  the  council  of  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel,  are  called  n~\yr\  Wlj?  or  *ITO  HP"*i?j  persons  called  or 
summoned  to  the  meeting  (Num.  i.  16,  xvi.  2).  As  Michaelis 
has  aptly  observed,  "  he  describes  them  sarcastically  in  the  very 
same  way  in  which  he  had  previously  described  those  upon 
whom  she  doted." — There  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  air. 
\ey.  i>?n, — for  which  many  mss.  read  }>*n, — as  regards  not  only 
its  meaning,  but  its  position  in  the  sentence.  The  fact  that  it 
is  associated  with  ?a^  22~\  would  seem  to  indicate  that  !>*'n  is 
also  either  an  implement  of  war  or  some  kind  of  weapon.  At 
the  same  time,  the  words  cannot  be  the  subject  to  wy ;  but  as 
the  expression  D^V  ?nj?3*,  which  follows,  clearly  shows,  they 
simply  contain  a  subordinate  definition  of  the  manner  in  which, 
or  the  things  with  which,  the  peoples  mentioned  in  vers.  23,  24 
will  come,  while  they  are  governed  by  the  verb  in  the  freest 
way.  The  attempts  which  Ewald  and  Hitzig  have  made  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  by  means  of  conjectures,  are  forced  and 
extremely  improbable.  E»T?.sp  WJ,  I  give  up  to  them  (not,  I 
place  before  them)  ;  V.?r  i^J>  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  46,  to  deliver  up, 
or  give  a  thing  into  a  person's  hand  or  power.  'JKJ  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  Gen.  xiii.  9  and  xxiv.  51. — In  vers.  25,  26,  the 
execution  of  the  judgment  is  depicted  in  detail.  The  words, 
"  they  take  away  thy  nose  and  ears,"  are  not  to  be  interpreted, 
as  the  earlier  expositors  suppose,  from  the  custom  prevalent 
among  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  of  cutting  off  the  nose 
of  an  adulteress ;  but  depict,  by  one  particular  example,  the 
mutilation  of  prisoners  captured  by  their  enemies,  rpinx  :  not 
posterity,  which  by  no  means  suits  the  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
and  cannot  be  defended  from  the  usage  of  the  language  (see 
the  comm.  on  Amos  iv.  2)  ;  but  the  last,  according  to  the  figure 
employed  in  the  first  clause,  the  trunk;  or,  following  the 
second  clause,  the  last  thing  remaining  in  Jerusalem,  after  the 
taking  away  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  i.e.  after  the  slaying 
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and  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants, — viz.  the  empty  houses. 
For  ver.  26,  compare  ch.  xvi.  39. — In  ver.  27,  "from  the  land 
of  Egypt"  is  not  equivalent  to  "dating  from  Egypt;"  for 
according  to  the  parallel  TjBD,  from  thee,  this  definition  does  not 
belong  to  SfttiT,  "  thy  whoredom,"  but  to  *W3$5fy  "  I  cause  thy 
whoredom  to  cease  from  Egypt"  (Ilitzig). — For  ver.  28a, 
compare  ch.  xvi.  37 ;  for  ver.  28ft,  vid.  ver.  17  above ;  and  for 
ver.  29,  see  vers.  25  and  26,  and  ch.  xvi.  39. — Ver.  31  looks 
back  to  ver.  13;  and  ver.  31ft  is  still  further  expanded  in 
vers.  32-34.  Judah  shall  drink  the  cup  of  the  wrathful 
judgment  of  God,  as  Samaria  has  done.  For  the  figure  of  the 
cup,  compare  Isa.  li.  17  and  Jer.  xxv.  15.  This  cup  is  described 
in  ver.  32  as  deep  and  wide,  i.e.  very  capacious,  so  that  whoever 
exhausts  all  its  contents  must  be  thoroughly  intoxicated,  HN1J1 
is  the  third  person  ;  but  the  subject  is  n?")D)  and  not  Dfaj.  The 
greatness  or  breadth  of  the  cup  will  be  a  subject  of  laughter 
and  ridicule.  It  is  very  arbitrary  to  supply  "  to  thee"  so  as  to 
read :  will  be  for  laughter  and  ridicule  to  thee,  which  does  not 
even  yield  a  suitable  meaning,  since  it  is  not  Judah  but  the 
nations  who  laugh  at  the  cup.  Others  regard  n*nn  as  the 
second  person,  thou  wilt  become ;  but  apart  from  the  anomaly 
in  the  gender,  as  the  masculine  would  stand  for  the  feminine, 
Ilitzig  has  adduced  the  forcible  objection,  that  according  to 
this  view  the  words  would  not  only  anticipate  the  explanation 
given  of  the  figure  in  the  next  verse,  but  would  announce  the 
consequences  of  the  jiJW  |Vn3E>  mentioned  there.  Hitzig  there- 
fore proposes  to  erase  the  words  from  HWl  to  Wn  as  a  gloss, 
and  to  alter  »13")D  into  n2T]D :  which  contains  much,  is  very 
capacious.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  such 
critical  violence  as  this.  Although  the  form  HIH&  is  air.  \ey., 
it  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  a  nomen  subst.;  and  if  we  take 
T2\h  naTO,  the  magnitude  to  hold,  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  it  contains  a  still  further  description  of  the  cup, 
which  does  not  anticipate  what  follows,  even  though  the  cup 
will  be  an  object  of  laughter  and  ridicule,  not  so  much  for  its 
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size,  as  because  of  its  being  destined  to  be  drunk  completely 
empty.  In  ver.  33  the  figure  and  the  fact  are  combined, — 
frP,  lamentation,  misery,  being  added  to  |i"i3B>,  drunkenness, 
and  the  cup  being  designated  a  cup  of  devastation.  The 
figure  of  drinking  is  expanded  in  the  boldest  manner  in  ver.  34 
into  the  gnawing  of  the  fragments  of  the  cup,  and  the  tearing 
of  the  breasts  with  the  fragments. — In  ver.  35  the  picture  of 
the  judgment  is  closed  with  a  repetition  of  the  description  of 
the  nation's  guilt.  For  ver.  356,  compare  ch.  xvi.  52  and  58. 
Vers.  36-49.  Another  summary  of  the  sins  and  punishment 
of  the  two  women. — Ver.  36.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Son  of 
man,  wilt  thou  judge  Oholah  and  Oholibah,  then  show  them  their 
abominations ;  Ver.  37.  For  they  have  committed  adultery,  and 
blood  is  in  their  hands ;  and  they  have  committed  adultery  with 
their  idols ;  and  their  sons  also  whom  they  bare  to  me  they  have 
caused  to  pass  through  to  them  to  be  devoured.  Ver.  38.  Yea 
more,  they  have  done  this  to  me  ;  they  have  defiled  my  sanctuary 
the  same  day,  and  have  desecrated  my  Sabbaths.  Ver.  39.  When 
they  slaughtered  their  so?is  to  their  idols,  they  came  into  my 
sanctuary  the  same  day  to  desecrate  it;  and,  behold,  they  have 
acted  thus  in  the  midst  of  my  house.  Ver.  40.  Yea,  they  have 
even  sent  to  men  coming  from  afar ;  to  them  was  a  message  sent, 
and,  behold,  they  came,  for  whom  thou  didst  bathe  thyself,  paint 
thine  eyes,  and  put  on  ornaments,  Ver.  41.  And  didst  seat  thy- 
self upon  a  splendid  cushion,  and  a  table  was  spread  before  them, 
thou  didst  lay  thereon  my  incense  and  my  oil.  Ver.  42.  And  the 
loud  noise  became  still  thereat,  and  to  the  men  out  of  the  multitude 
there  were  brought  topers  out  of  the  desert,  and  they  put  armlets 
upon  their  hands,  and  glorious  crowns  upon  their  heads.  Ver.  43. 
Then  I  said  to  her  who  was  debilitated  for  adultery,  Now  will 
her  whoredom  itself  go  whoring,  Ver.  44.  And  they  will  go  in  to 
her  as  they  go  in  to  a  whore;  so  did  they  go  in  to  Oholah  and 
Oholibah,  the  lewd  women.  Ver.  45.  But  righteous  men,  these 
shall  judge  them  according  to  the  judgment  of  adulteresses  and 
according  to  the  judgment  of  murderesses ;  for  they  are  adulter- 
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■••  ii  blood  in  their  han  U,     Ver.  46.  "For  thus  $aith 
the  Lord  J(  \      ;',  /  will  bring  uj>  against  thorn  an  10/y, 

and  deliver  them  up  for  maltreating  and  >  '>/.     Ver.  47. 

And  t  ne  them^and  cut  them  in   ■  with 

their  swords ;  their  sons  and  their  daughters  shall  they  ////,  ami  burn 
their  house*  with  fire*     \  er.  48.  Thus  will  I  eradicate  lewdness 
from  the  land,  that  all  women  man  take  warning  and  not  prox 
lewdness  like  you,     Ver.  49.  And  Uiey  shall  bring  your  lewdness 

upon  VOtf,  and  ye  shall  bear  the  sins  OJ  idols,  and  shall  A 

that  I  am  the  Lord  Jehovah. — The  introductory  words  'ttl  DiMPnn 

point  back  not  only  to  ch.  x\ii.  2,  but  also  to  cli.  xx.  4,  and  show 
that  this  section  is  really  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  whole 
group  (ch.  xx.  23).  The  actual  subject-matter  of  these  verses 
is  closely  connected  with  ver.  L6,  more  especially  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  sin^  as  a  lulterv  and  bloodshed  (compare  vers.  37 
and  45  with  ch.  xvi.  38).  /1"TW  *|IO,  to  commit  adultery  with 
the  idols,  whereby  the  idols  are  placed  on  a  par  with  .Jehovah 
as  the  husband  of  Israel  (compare  Jer.  iii.  8  and  ii.  27).  For 
the  Moloch-worship  in  ver.  37o,  compare  ch.  xvi.  20,  21,  and 
ch.  xx.  31.  The  desecration  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  38a)  is  more 
minutely  defined  in  ver.  39.  Win  tf»3  in  ver.  38,  which  has 
so  offended  the  LXX.  and  Hitzig  that  it  is  omitted  by  the 
former,  while  the  latter  proposes  to  strike  it  out  as  a  gloss,  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary  as  contemporaneous  with  the  Moloch-worship  of 
ver.  376,  as  is  evident  from  ver.  39.  For  the  fact  itself,  com- 
pare 2  Kings  xxi.  4,  5,  7.  The  desecration  of  the  Sabbaths,  as 
in  ch.  xx.  13,  16.  For  ver.  39a,  compare  ch.  xvi.  21.  The 
words  are  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  they  sacrificed 
children  to  Moloch  in  the  temple,  but  simply  that  immediately 
after  they  had  sacrificed  children  to  Moloch,  they  went  into  the 
temple  of  Jehovah,  that  there  they  might  worship  Jehovah  also, 
and  thus  placed  Jehovah  upon  a  par  with  Moloch.  This  was 
a  profanation  (w)  of  His  sanctuary. 

In  vers.  40-44  the  allusion  is  not  to  actual  idolatry,  but  to 
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the  ungodly  alliance  into  which  Judah  had  entered  with 
Chaldea.  Judah  sent  ambassadors  to  Chaldea,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Chaldeans,  adorned  herself  as  a  woman 
would  do  for  the  reception  of  her  paramours.  She  seated  her- 
self upon  a  splendid  divan,  and  in  front  of  this  there  was  a 
table  spread,  upon  which  stood  the  incense  and  the  oil  that  she 
ought  to  have  offered  to  Jehovah.  This  is  the  explanation 
which  Kliefoth  has  correctly  given  of  vers.  40  and  41.  The 
emphatic  *3  pjxi  in  ver.  40  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  a  new  crime  deserving  of  punishment.  This  cannot 
be  idolatry,  because  the  worship  of  Moloch  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  vers.  38  and  39  as  the  worst  of  all  the  idolatrous 
abominations.  Moreover,  sending  for  (or  to)  men  who  come 
from  afar  does  not  apply  to  idolatry  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word;  for  men  to  whom  the  harlot  sent  messengers  to  invite 
them  to  come  to  her  could  not  be  idols  for  which  she  sent  to  a 
distant  land.  The  allusion  is  rather  to  Ass}rrians  or  Chaldeans, 
and,  according  to  ver.  42,  it  is  the  former  who  are  referred  to 
here  (compare  Isa.  xxxix.  3).  There  is  no  force  in  Hitzig's 
objection,  namely,  that  the  one  woman  sent  to  these,  and  that 
their  being  sent  for  and  coming  have  already  been  disposed  of 
in  ver.  16.  For  the  singulars  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  40  show 
that  even  here  only  one  woman  is  said  to  have  sent  for  the  men. 
Again,  HJIwJl  might  even  be  the  third  person  singular,  as  this 
form  does  sometimes  take  the  termination  nj  (yid.  Ewald,  §  191c, 
and  Ges.  §  47,  Anm.  3).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  that  the  sending  to  Chaldea  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  ver.  16  to  preclude  another  allusion  to  the  same 
circumstance  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  woman 
adorned  herself  that  she  might  secure  the  favour  of  the  men 
for  whom  she  had  sent,  ^nii  is  the  Arabic  Jk^^s,  to  paint  the 
eyes  with  stibium  (Jcohol).  For  the  fact  itself,  see  the  remarks 
on  2  Kings  ix.  30.  She  then  seated  herself  upon  a  cushion 
(not  lay  down  upon  a  bed ;  for  3$J  does  not  mean  to  lie  down), 
and  in  front  of  this  there  was  a  table,  spread  with  different 
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kinds  of  food,  upon  which  she  placed  incense  and  oil.     The 
suffix  to  ^?y  refers  to  |nfe,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  neuter, 

T      V   T  T  ;    '■.     '  ' 

which  suits  the  table  as  a  thing,  whilst  |fw  generally  takes  the 
termination  ni  in  the  plural.  In  ver.  41,  Ewald  and  Havernick 
detect  a  description  of  the  lectisternia  and  of  the  licentious 
worship  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta.  But  neither  the  sitting 
(y^l)  upon  a  cushion  (divan),  nor  the  position  taken  by  the 
woman  behind  the  table,  harmonizes  with  this.  As  Hitzig  has 
correctly  observed,  u  if  she  has  taken  her  seat  upon  a  cushion, 
and  has  a  table  spread  before  her,  she  evidently  intends  to  dine, 
and  that  with  the  men  for  whom  she  has  adorned  herself.  The 
oil  is  meant  for  anointing  at  meal-time  (Amos  vi.  6;  Prov. 
xxi.  17;  cf.  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  the  incense  for  burning."  "My 
incense  and  my  oil "  are  the  incense  and  oil  given  to  her  by 
God,  which  she  ought  to  have  devoted  to  His  service,  but  had 
squandered  upon  herself  and  her  foreign  friends  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  18  ; 
Hos.  ii.  10).  The  oil,  as  the  produce  of  the  land  of  Palestine, 
was  the  gift  of  Jehovah  ;  and  although  incense  was  not  a  pro- 
duction of  Palestine,  yet  as  the  money  with  which  Judah 
purchased  it,  or  the  goods  bartered  for  it,  were  the  gifts  of 
God,  Jehovah  could  also  call  it  His  incense.  Ver.  42  is  very 
obscure.  Such  renderings  of  the  first  clause  as  et  vox  multi- 
tudinis  exultantis  in  ea  (Vulg.),  and  "  the  voice  of  a  careless 
multitude  within  her"  (Havernick),  can  hardly  be  sustained. 
In  every  other  passage  in  which  p^n  ?ip  occurs,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify the  voice  of  a  multitude,  but  a  loud  tumult ;  compare  Isa. 
xiii.  4,  xxxiii.  3,  Dan.  x.  6,  and  1  Sam.  iv.  14,  where  jto^n  ^p 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  n^'n  ?)?.  Even  in  cases  where 
lion  is  used  for  a  multitude,  it  denotes  a  noisy,  boisterous, 
tumultuous  crowd.  Consequently  w  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
adjective  connected  with  {ton,  because  a  quiet  tumult  is  a  con- 
tradiction, and  w  does  not  mean  either  -exultans  or  recklessly 
breaking  loose  (Havernick),  but  simply  living  in  quiet,  peace- 
ful and  contented,  w  must  therefore  be  the  predicate  to 
jion  ?ip;  the  sound  of  the  tumult  or  the  loud  noise  was  (or 
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became)  quiet,  still.  H3,  thereat  (neuter,  like  33,  thereby,  Gen. 
xxiv.  14).  The  words  which  follow,  'til  D^JK  ?S^  are  not  to 
be  taken  with  the  preceding  clause,  as  the  connection  would 
yield  no  sense.  They  belong  to  what  follows.  D1K  3h»  D^jtf 
can  only  be  the  men  who  came  from  afar  (ver.  40).  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  were  brought,  i.e.  induced  to  come,  topers 
from  the  desert.  The  Chetib  DsK3iD  is  no  doubt  a  participle  of 
tf 3D,  drinkers,  topers ;  and  the  Hoplial  D?K3I0  is  chosen  instead 
of  the  Kal  B'M^  for  the  sake  of  the  paronomasia,  with  DsN3iD. 
The  former,  therefore,  can  only  be  the  Assyrians  ("B^K  "03, 
vers.  5  and  7),  the  latter  (the  topers)  the  Chaldeans  (^33  ^3? 
ver.  15).  The  epithet  drinkers  is  a  very  appropriate  one  for 
the  sons  of  Babylon  ;  as  Curtius  (ver.  1)  describes  the  Baby- 
lonians as  maxime  in  vinum  et  quae  ebrietatem  sequuntur  effusi. 
The  phrase  "from  the  desert"  cannot  indicate  the  home  of 
these  men,  although  T3TSB  corresponds  to  pn~iDD  in  ver.  40,  but 
simply  the  place  from  which  they  came  to  Judah,  namely,  from 
the  desert  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  separated  Palestine  from 
Babylon.  These  peoples  decorated  the  arms  of  the  harlots 
with  clasps,  and  their  heads  with  splendid  wreaths  (crowns). 
The  plural  suffixes  indicate  that  the  words  apply  to  both  women, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  both  named  in 
ver.  44.  The  subject  to  tiJrM  is  not  merely  the  D^liD,  but  also 
the  pn"}^P  DT^S  in  ver.  40.  The  thought  is  simply  that  Samaria 
and  Judah  had  attained  to  wealth  and  earthly  glory  through 
their  intercourse  with  these  nations ;  the  very  gifts  with  which, 
according  to  ch.  xvi.  11  sqq.,  Jehovah  Himself  had  adorned 
His  people.  The  meaning  of  the  verse,  therefore,  when  taken 
in  its  connection,  appears  to  be  the  following : — When  the 
Assyrians  began  to  form  alliances  with  Israel,  quiet  was  the 
immediate  result.  The  Chaldeans  were  afterwards  added  to 
these,  so  that  through  their  adulterous  intercourse  with  both 
these  nations  Israel  and  Judah  acquired  both  wealth  and  glory. 
The  sentence  which  God  pronounced  upon  this  conduct  was, 
that  Judah  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  adultery  that  it  would  be 
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Impossible  for  it  ever  to  desist  from  the  sin.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  we  understand  ver.  43,  connecting  D*B&0  n^p  with 
TDfcl :  a  I  said  concerning  her  who  was  debilitated  with  whore- 

T  O 

dom/'  njSj  feminine  of  n?n,  used  up,  worn  out ;  see,  for 
example,  Josh.  ix.  4,  5,  where  it  is  applied  to  clothes ;  here  it 
is  transferred  to  persons  decayed,  debilitated,  in  which  sense 
the  verb  occurs  in  Gen.  xviii.  12.  E^?,  which  is  co-ordinated 
with  npn,  does  not  indicate  the  means  by  which  the  strength 
has  been  exhausted,  but  is  an  accusative  of  direction  or  refer- 
ence, debilitated  with  regard  to  adultery,  so  as  no  longer  to  be 
capable  of  practising  it.1  In  the  next  clause  'til  PUP  ny,  nTmrn 
is  the  subject  to  njr,  and  the  Chetib  is  correct,  the  Keri  being 
erroneous,  and  the  result  of  false  exposition.  If  iTDUTn  were 
the  object  to  TOP,  so  that  the  woman  would  be  the  subject,  we 
should  have  the  feminine  n^n.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
rmwn  is  the  subject,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  whether  we 
regard  the  word  as  a  plural,  from  DVltiOT,  or  take  it  as  a  singular, 
as  Evvald  (§  259a)  has  done,  inasmuch  as  in  either  case  it  is 
still  an  abstract,  which  might  easily  be  preceded  by  the  verb  in 
the  masculine  form.  fc^HJ  gives  greater  force,  not  only  to  the 
suffix,  but  also  to  the  noun — and  that  even  she  (her  whoredom). 
The  sin  of  whoredom  is  personified,  or  regarded  as  D^^T  nn 
(Hos.  iv.  12),  as  a  propensity  to  whoredom,  which  continues  in 
all  its  force  after  the  capacity  of  the  woman  herself  is  gone. — 
Ver.  44  contains  the  result  of  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
adulterous  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and  this  is  followed  in 
vers.  45  sqq.  by  an  account  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  God,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  sinful  women.  ^3J1,  with  an  indefinite 
subject,  they  (man,  one)  went  to  her.      HvK,  the  one  woman, 

1  The  proposal  of  Ewald  to  take  D^EJO  n?2?  as  an  independent  clause, 

•     \    ■  T    T   -  ' 

"  adultery  to  the  devil,"  cannot  be  defended  by  the  usage  of  the  language  ; 
and  that  of  Hitzig,  "  the  withered  hag  practises  adultery,"  is  an  unnatural 
invention,  inasmuch  as  7,  if  taken  as  nota  clativi,  would  give  this  meaning : 

the  hag  has  (possesses)  adultery  as  her  property — and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  should  be  taken  as  a  question. 
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Oholibah.  It  is  only  in  the  apodosis  that  what  has  to  be  said 
is  extended  to  both  women.  This  is  the  only  interpretation 
of  ver.  44  which  does  justice  both  to  the  verb  Ki3J  (imperfect 
with  Vav  consec.  as  the  historical  tense)  and  the  perfect  *K3. 
The  plural  rf$x  does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  Hitzig  would 
therefore  alter  it  into  the  singular,  as  u  unheard  of,"  and  con- 
fine the  attribute  to  Oholibah,  who  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  and  also  in  vers.  43,  40,  and  41. 
The  judgment  upon  the  two  sisters  is  to  be  executed  by  right- 
eous men  (ver.  45).  The  Chaldeans  are  not  designated  as 
righteous  in  contrast  to  the  Israelites,  but  as  the  instruments  of 
the  punitive  righteousness  of  God  in  this  particular  instance, 
executing  just  judgment  upon  the  sinners  for  adultery  and  blood- 
shed (vid.  ch.  xvi.  38).  The  infinitives  fOVJ}  and  jirij  in  ver.  46 
stand  for  the  third  person  future.  For  other  points,  compare  the 
commentary  on  ch.  xvi.  40  and  41.  The  formula  nw  fnj  is 
derived  from  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  and  has  been  explained  in  the 
exposition  of  that  passage,  tfia*  is  the  inf.  abs.  Piel.  For  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxi.  24.  From  this 
judgment  all  women,  i.e.  all  nations,  are  to  take  warning  to 
desist  from  idolatry.  TH3M  is  a  mixed  form,  compounded  of 
the  Niphal  and  Hithpael,  for  *iE>;inn?  like  1S33  in  Deut.  xxi.  8 
(see  the  comm.  in  loc). — For  ver.  49,  vid.  ch.  xvi.  58. — The 
punishment  is  announced  to  both  the  women,  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  still  in  the  future,  although  Oholah  (Samaria)  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  judgment  a  considerable  time  before.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  allegory  itself,  in  which 
both  kingdoms  are  represented  as  being  sisters  of  one  mother ; 
and  it  may  also  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  affected 
the  remnants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  were  still 
to  be  found  in  Palestine ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judg- 
ment was  not  restricted  to  the  destruction  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
but  also  embraced  the  later  judgments  which  fell  upon  the 
entire  nation. 
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CHAP.   XXIV.    PREDICTION    OF   TIIE    DESTRUCTION   OF 
JERUSALEM  BOTH  IN  PARABLE  AND  BY  SIGN. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  king  of  Babylon  commenced  the 
siege  and  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  this  event  was  revealed  by 
God  to  Ezekiel  on  the  Chaboras  (vers.  1  and  2)  ;  and  he  was 
commanded  to  predict  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  a 
parable  the  fate  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  (vers.  3-14).  God 
then  foretold  to  him  the  death  of  his  own  wife,  and  commanded 
him  to  show  no  sign  of  mourning  on  account  of  it.  His  wife 
died  the  following  evening,  and  he  did  as  he  was  commanded. 
When  he  was  asked  by  the  people  the  reason  of  this,  he  ex- 
plained to  them,  that  what  he  was  doing  was  symbolical  of 
the  way  in  which  they  were  to  act  when  Jerusalem  fell  (vers. 
15-24).  The  fall  would  be  announced  to  the  prophet  by  a 
fugitive,  and  then  he  would  no  longer  remain  mute,  but  would 
speak  to  the  people  again  (vers.  25-27). — Apart,  therefore,  from 
the  last  three  verses,  this  chapter  contains  two  words  of  God,  the 
first  of  which  unfolds  in  a  parable  the  approaching  calamities, 
and  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 
(vers.  1-14) ;  whilst  the  second  typifies  by  means  of  a  sign  the 
pain  and  mourning  of  Israel,  namely,  of  the  exiles  at  the 
destruction  of  the  city  with  its  sanctuary  and  its  inhabitants. 
These  two  words  of  God,  being  connected  together  by  their 
contents,  were  addressed  to  the  prophet  on  the  same  day,  and 
that,  as  the  introduction  (vers.  1  and  2)  expressly  observes,  the 
day  on  which  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
began. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me  in  the  ninth 
year,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  saying, 
Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  write  for  thyself  the  name  of  the  day, 
this  same  day!  The  king  of  Babylon  has  fallen  upon  Jeru- 
salem this  same  day. — The  date  given,  namely,  the  tenth  day 
of  the  tenth  month  of  the  ninth  year  after  the  carrying  away 
of  Jehoiachin  (ch.  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
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reign  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  appointed  king  in  his  stead,  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  lii.  4,  xxxix.  1,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  as  the 
day  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  blockaded  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
by  throwing  up  a  rampart ;  and  after  the  captivity  this  day  was 
still  kept  as  a  fast-day  in  consequence  (Zech.  viii.  19).  What 
was  thus  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  was  revealed  to  Ezekiel  on 
the  Chaboras  the  verv  same  dav ;  and  he  was  instructed  to 
announce  it  to  the  exiles,  "  that  they  and  the  besieged  might 
learn  both  from  the  time  and  the  result,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  city  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  chance  or  to  the  power  of  the 
Babylonians,  but  to  the  will  of  Him  who  had  long  ago  foretold 
that,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city 
would  be  burned  with  fire  ;  and  that  Ezekiel  was  a  true  prophet, 
because  even  when  in  Babylon,  which  was  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, he  had  known  and  had  publicly  announced  the  state  of 
Jerusalem."  The  definite  character  of  this  prediction  cannot 
be  changed  into  a  vaticinium  post  eventum,  either  by  arbitrary 
explanations  of  the  words,  or  by  the  unfounded  hypothesis 
proposed  by  Hitzig,  that  the  day  was  not  set  down  in  this  de- 
finite form  till  after  the  event. — Writing  the  name  of  the  day 
is  equivalent  to  making  a  note  of  the  day.  The  reason  for  this 
is  given  in  ver.  2b,  namely,  because  Nebuchadnezzar  had  fallen 
upon  Jerusalem  on  that  very  day.  ^00  signifies  to  support, 
hold  up  (his  hand)  ;  and  hence  both  here  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  8 
the  meaning  to  press  violently  upon  anything.  The  rendering 
"  to  draw  near,"  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  word  from 
the  Syriac  (Ges.,  Winer,  and  others),  cannot  be  sustained. 

Vers.  3-14.  Parable  of  the  Pot  witii  the  Boiling 
Pieces. — Ver.  3.  And  relate  a  parable  to  the  rebellious  house, 
and  say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Set  on  the  pot,  set 
on  and  also  pour  water  into  it.  Ver.  4.  Gather  its  pieces  of 
flesh  into  it,  all  the  good  pieces,  haunch  and  shoulder,  fill  it  with 
choice  bones,  Ver.  5.  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  also  a 
pile  of  wood  underneath  for  tJie  bones  ;  make  it  boil  well,  also 
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cook  its  bones  therein.  Ver.  G.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Woe!  0  city  of  murders  !  0  pot  in  which  is  rust,  and 
whose  rust  doth  not  depart  from  it ;  piece  by  piece  fetch  it  out, 
the  lot  hath  not  fallen  upon  it.  Ver.  7.  For  her  blood  is  in  the 
midst  of  her;  she  hath  placed  it  upon  the  naked  rock ;  she  hath 
not  poured  it  upon  the  ground,  that  they  might  cover  it  zvith  dust. 
Ver.  8.  To  bring  tip  fury,  to  take  vengeance,  I  have  made  her 
blood  come  upon  the  naked  rock,  that  it  might  not  be  covered. 
Ver.  9.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Wop  to  the  city 
of  nuirders  I  I  also  will  make  the  pile  of  wood  great.  Ver.  10. 
Heap  up  the  wood,  stir  the  fire,  do  the  flesh  thoroughly,  make  the 
broth  boil,  that  the  bones  may  also  be  cooked  away.  Ver.  11. 
And  set  it  empty  upon  the  coals  thereof,  that  its  brass  may 
become  hot  and  glowing,  that  the  uncleanness  thereof  may  melt 
within  it,  its  rust  pass  away.  Ver.  12.  He  hath  exhausted  the 
pains,  and  Iter  great  rust  doth  not  go  from  her  ;  into  the  fire  with 
Iter  rust!  Ver.  13.  In  thine  uncleanness  is  abomination;  be- 
cause I  have  cleansed  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  become  clean,  thou 
wilt  no  more  become  clean  from  thy  uncleanness,  till  I  quiet  my 
fury  upon  thee.  Ver.  14.  1  Jehovah  have  spoken  it;  it  cometh, 
and  I  will  do  it ;  I  will  not  cease,  nor  spare,  nor  let  it  repent  me. 
According  to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy  deeds,  shall  they 
judge  thee,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

The  contents  of  these  verses  are  called  ?TO,  a  proverb  or  par- 
able ;  and  Ezekiel  is  to  communicate  them  to  the  refractory 
generation.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  ensuing  act,  which 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  perform,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  symbolical  act  which  he  really  carried  out,  but  that  the  act 
forms  the  substance  of  the  mdshdl,  in  other  words,  belongs  to 
the  parable  itself.  Consequently  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  in  vers.  10  sqq.  is  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  thing 
actually  done.  The  pot  with  the  pieces  of  flesh  and  the  bones, 
which  are  to  be  boiled  in  it  and  boiled  away,  represents  Jeru- 
salem with  its  inhabitants.  The  fire,  with  which  they  are 
boiled,  is  the  fire  of  war,  and  the  setting  of  the  pot  upon  the 
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fire  is  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  by  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  to  be  boiled  away  like  the  flesh  and  bones  in 
a  pot.  T1DB>  is  used,  as  in  2  Kings  iv.  38,  to  signify  the  setting 
of  a  pot  by  or  upon  the  fire,  'W  t]DK  •  put  in  its  pieces  all 
together.  0*£9?j  its  pieces  of  flesh,  i.e.  the  pieces  belonging  to 
the  cooking-pot.  These  are  defined  still  more  minutely  as  the 
best  of  the  pieces  of  flesh,  and  of  these  the  thigh  (haunch)  and 
shoulder  are  mentioned  as  the  most  important  pieces,  to  which 
the  choicest  of  the  bones  are  to  be  added.  This  is  rendered 
still  more  emphatic  by  the  further  instruction  to  take  the  choice 
of  the  flock  in  addition  to  these.  The  choicest  pieces  of  flesh 
and  the  pieces  of  bone  denote  the  strongest  and  ablest  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  city.  To  boil  these  pieces  away,  more 
especially  the  bones,  a  large  fire  is  requisite.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  words,  u  and  also  a  pile  of  wood  underneath  for  the 
bones."  "PR  in  ver.  5,  for  which  rnviD  is  substituted  in 
ver.  9,  signifies  a  pile  of  wood,  and  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Isa.  xxx.  33,  from  "vn,  to  lay  round,  to  arrange,  pile  up. 
B**OT-i?  "Wl  cannot  mean  a  heap  of  bones,  on  account  of  the 
article,  but  simply  a  pile  of  wood  for  the  (previously  mentioned) 
bones,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  them  away.  If  we 
pay  attention  to  the  article,  we  shall  see  that  the  supposition 
that  Ezekiel  was  to  place  a  heap  of  bones  under  the  pot,  and  the 
alteration  proposed  by  Bottcher,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig  of  D^vvn 
into  D^yy,  are  alike  untenable.  Even  if  "vn  in  itself  does  not 
mean  a  pile  of  wood,  but  simply  strues,  an  irregular  heap,  the 
fact  that  it  is  wood  which  is  piled  up  is  apparent  enough  from 
the  context.  If  ^^V.7}  had  grown  out  of  D^vy  through  a 
corruption  of  the  text,  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
D*DVy,  it  would  not  have  had  an  article  prefixed.  Hitzig  also 
proposes  to  alter  fJ^Wp.  into  n%nn3,  though  without  any  necessity. 
The  fact  that  QNnnn  does  not  occur  again  proves  nothing  at  all. 
The  noun  is  added  to  the  verb  to  intensify  its  force,  and  is 
plurale  tant.  in  the  sense  or  boiling,  'til  W3"D3  Js  dependent 
upon  the  previous  clause  C3  taking  the  place  of  the  copula- 
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tive  1.     On  ^3,  to  be  cooked,  thoroughly  done,  see  the  comm. 
on  Ex.  xii.  9. 

In  vers.  6-8  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  is  given,  and 
that  in  two  trains  of  thought  introduced  by  ]^0  (vers.  6  and  9). 
The  reason  for  commencing  with  ]2?9  therefore,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  parable  contained  in  vers.  3  sqq.,  or 
more  correctly  in  the  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  which  furnished 
the  occasion  for  the  parable,  the  judgment  about  to  burst  upon 
Jerusalem  is  plainly  indicated.  The  train  of  thought  is  the 
following: — Because  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  is  now  about 
to  commence,  therefore  woe  to  her,  for  her  blood-guiltiness  is 
so  great  that  she  must  be  destroyed.  But  the  punishment 
answering  to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  is  so  distributed  in  the 
two  strophes,  vers.  6-8  and  vers.  9-13,  that  the  first  strophe 
treats  of  the  punishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
second,  of  the  punishment  of  the  city  itself.  To  account  for  the 
latter  feature,  there  is  a  circumstance  introduced  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  parable  itself,  namely,  the  rust  upon  the  pot, 
and  the  figure  of  the  pot  is  thereby  appropriately  extended. 
Moreover,  in  the  explanation  of  the  parable  the  figure  and  the 
fact  pass  repeatedly  the  one  into  the  other.  Because  Jeru- 
salem is  a  city  of  murders,  it  resembles  a  pot  on  which  there 
are  spots  of  rust  that  cannot  be  removed.  Ver.  66  is  difficult, 
and  has  been  expounded  in  various  ways.  The  b  before  the 
twofold  n^nna  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  taken  distributively :  accord- 
ing to  its  several  pieces,  i.e.  piece  by  piece,  bring  it  out.  But 
the  suffix  attached  to  FiNNrtn  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to 
*vp,  as  Kliefoth  proposes,  for  this  does  not  yield  a  suitable 
meaning.  One  would  not  say  :  bring  out  the  pot  by  its  pieces 
of  flesh,  when  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  bringing  of  the 
pieces  of  flesh  out  of  the  pot.  And  this  difficulty  is  not 
removed  by  giving  to  Nsyin  the  meaning  to  reach  hither.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  usage  of  the 
language  to  sustain  the  meaning,  reach  it  hither  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  it  upon  the  fire,  one  would  not  say :  reach  hither 
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the  pot  according  to  its  several  pieces  of  flesh,  piece  by  piece, 
when  all  that  was  meant  was,  bring  hither  the  pot  filled 
with  pieces  of  flesh.  The  suffix  to  iwtfn  refers  to  the  city 
p^),  i.e.  to  its  population,  "  to  which  the  blood-guiltiness 
really  adhered,  and  not  to  its  collection  of  houses"  (Hitzig). 
It  is  only  in  appearance  also  that  the  suffix  to  ^nru  refers  to 
the  pot;  actually  it  refers  to  the  city,  i.e.  to  the  whole  of  its 
population,  the  different  individuals  in  which  are  the  separate 
pieces  of  flesh.  The  meaning  of  the  instructions  therefore  is 
by  no  means  doubtful :  the  whole  of  the  population  to  be  found 
in  Jerusalem  is  to  be  brought  out,  and  that  without  any  excep- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  lot,  which  would  fall  upon  one  and  not 
upon  another,  will  not  be  cast  upon  her.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  seek  for  any  causal  connection  between  the  reference  to  the 
rust  upon  the  pot  and  the  bringing  out  of  the  pieces  of  flesh 
that  are  cooking  within  it,  and  to  take  the  words  as  signifying 
that  all  the  pieces,  which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  rust 
upon  the  pot,  were  to  be  taken  out  and  thrown  away  (Haver- 
nick)  ;  but  through  the  allusion  to  the  rust  the  interpretation 
already  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  figure.  The  pieces  of 
flesh  are  to  be  brought  out,  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
boiled,  to  empty  the  pot,  that  it  may  then  be  set  upon  the  fire 
again,  to  burn  out  the  rust  adhering  to  it  (ver.  11).  There  is 
no  force  in  Kliefoth's  objection,  that  this  exposition  does  not 
agree  with  the  context,  inasmuch  as,  il  according  to  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  5  and  vers.  10  and  11,  the  pieces  of  flesh  and 
even  the  bones  are  not  to.be  taken  out,  but  to  be  boiled  away 
by  a  strong  fire ;  and  the  pot  is  to  become  empty  not  by  the 
fact  that  the  pieces  of  flesh  are  taken  out  and  thrown  away, 
but  by  the  pieces  being  thoroughly  boiled  away,  first  to  broth 
and  then  to  nothing."  For  a  boiling  away  to  nothing"  is  not 
found  in  the  text,  but  simply  that  even  the  bones  are  to  be 
thoroughly  done,  so  as  to  turn  into  the  softness  of  jelly. — -So 
far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  we  cannot  follow  the  majority  of 
commentators,  who  suppose  that  the  reference  is  simply  to  the 
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carrying  away  of  the  inhabitants  into  exile.  Bringing  the 
pieces  of  flesh  out  of  the  pot,  denotes  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  city,  whether  by  death  (vid.  ch.  xi.  7)  or 
by  their  being  carried  away  captive.  The  city  is  to  be  emptied 
of  men  in  consequence  of  its  being  blockaded  by  the  king  of 
Babylon.  The  reason  of  this  is  given  in  vers.  7  and  8,  where 
the  guilt  of  Jerusalem  is  depicted.  The  city  has  shed  blood, 
which  is  not  covered  with  earth,  but  has  been  left  uncovered, 
like  blood  poured  out  upon  a  hard  rock,  which  the  stone  cannot 
absorb,  and  which  cries  to  God  for  vengeance,  because  it  is  un- 
covered (cf.  Gen.  iv.  10  ;  Job  xvi.  18  ;  and  Isa.  xxvi.  21).  The 
thought  is  this :  she  has  sinned  in  an  insolent  and  shameless 
manner,  and  has  done  nothing  to  cover  her  sin,  has  shown  no 
sign  of  repentance  or  atonement,  by  which  she  might  have 
got  rid  of  her  sin.  This  has  all  been  ordered  by  God.  He 
has  caused  the  blood  that  was  shed  to  fall  upon  a  bare  rock, 
that  it  might  lie  uncovered,  and  He  might  be  able  to  execute 
vengeance  for  the  crime. 

The  second  turn  in  the  address  (ver.  9)  commences  in  just 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  in  ver.  6,  and  proceeds  with  a 
further  picture  of  the  execution  of  punishment.  To  avenge 
the  guilt,  God  will  make  the  pile  of  wood  large,  and  stir  up  a 
fierce  fire.  The  development  of  this  thought  is  given  in  ver.  10 
in  the  form  of  a  command  addressed  to  the  prophet,  to  put 
much  wood  underneath,  and  to  kindle  a  fire,  so  that  both  flesh 
and  bones  may  boil  away.  Dnn?  from  Qftfi,  to  finish,  complete  ; 
with  "^3?  t°  cook  thoroughly.  There  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  true  meaning;  of  nnpntsn  np"in ;  but  the  rendering  some- 

o  tt:v  ~  i~  *  o 

times  given  to  nj5"j,  namely,  to  spice,  is  at  all  events  unsuitable, 
and  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  usage  of  the  language.  It  is 
true  that  in  Ex.  xxx.  25  sqq.  the  verb  nj3H  is  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  anointing  oil,  but  it  is  not  the  mixing  of  the 
different  ingredients  that  is  referred  to,  but  in  all  probability 
the  thorough  boiling  of  the  spices,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
their  essence,  so  that  "  thorough  boiling  "  is  no  doubt  the  true 
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meaning  of  the  word.  In  Job  xli.  23  (31),  nn|5"jo  is  the 
boiling  unguent-pot.  VlPP  is  a  cohortative  Hiphil,  from  "nn,  to 
become  red-hot,  to  be  consumed. — Ver.  11.  When  the  flesh 
and  bones  have  thus  been  thoroughly  boiled,  the  pot  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  coals  empty,  that  the  rust  upon  it  may  be 
burned  away  by  the  heat.  The  emptying  of  the  pot  or  kettle 
by  pouring  out  the  flesh,  which  has  been  boiled  to  broth,  is 
passed  over  as  self-evident.  The  uncleanness  of  the  pot  is  the 
rust  upon  it.  Dfin  is  an  Aramaean  form  for  O'nn  =  Dflfi. 
Michaelis  has  given  the  true  explanation  of  the  words  :  "  civi- 
bus  caesis  etiam  urhs  consumetur "  (when  the  inhabitants  are 
slain,  the  city  itself  will  be  destroyed).1 — In  vers.  12  sqq.  the 
reason  is  given,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  inflict  this 
exterminating  judgment.  In  ver.  12  the  address  still  keeps  to 
the  figure,  but  in  ver.  13  it  passes  over  to  the  actual  fact.  It 
(the  pot)  has  exhausted  the  pains  (B^Kn,  air.  \ey.),  namely,  as 
ver.  13  clearly  shows,  the  pains,  or  wearisome  exertions,  to  make 
it  clean  by  milder  means,  and  not  (as  Hitzig  erroneously  infers 
from  the  following  clause)  to  eat  away  the  rust  by  such 
extreme  heat.  ^^?r),  third  pers.  Hiphil  of  HS?,  is  the  earlier 
form,  which  fell  into  almost  entire  disuse  in  later  times  (yid. 

1  Hitzig  discovers  a  Hysteronproteron  in  this  description,  because  the 
cleaning  of  the  pot  ought  to  have  preceded  the  cooking  of  the  flesh  in  it, 
and  not  to  have  come  afterwards,  and  also  because,  so  far  as  the  actual 
fact  is  concerned,  the  rust  of  sin  adhered  to  the  people  of  the  city,  and  not 
to  the  city  itself  as  a  collection  of  houses.  But  neither  of  these  objections 
is  sufficient  to  prove  what  Hitzig  wants  to  establish,  namely,  that  the 
untenable  character  of  the  description  shows  that  it  is  not  really  a  prophecy  ; 
nor  is  there  any  force  in  them.  It  is  true  that  if  one  intended  to  boil 
flesh  in  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  eating,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  would 
be  to  cleah  the  pot  itself.  But  this  is  not  the  object  in  the  present  instance. 
The  flesh  was  simply  to  be  thoroughly  boiled,  that  it  might  be  destroyed 
and  thrown  away,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  clean  the  pot  for  this 
purpose.  And  so  far  as  the  second  objection  is  concerned,  the  defilement 
of  sin  does  no  doubt  adhere  to  mau,  though  not,  as  Hitzig  assumes,  to  man 
alone.  According  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  it  extends  to  things  as  well 
(rid.  Lev.  xviii.  25,  xxvii.  28).  Thus  leprosy,  for  example,  did  not  pollute 
men  only,  but  clothes  and  houses  also.  And  for  the  same  reason  judg- 
ments were  not  restricted  to  men,  but  also  fell  upon  cities  and  lands. 
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Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  1).  The  last  words  of  ver.  11,  I  agree  with 
Hitzig,  Havemick,  and  others,  in  taking  as  an  exclamation. 
Because  the  pot  lias  exhausted  all  the  efforts  made  to  cleanse 
it,  its  rust  is  to  go  into  the  fire.  In  ver.  13  Jerusalem  is 
addressed,  and  HDJ  is  not  a  genitive  belonging  to  :]nKl?tD3,  "  on 
account  of  thy  licentious  uncleanness"  (Ewald  and  Hitzig), 
but  a  predicate,  u  in  thine  uncleanness  is  (there  lies)  n&T,  i.e. 
an  abomination  deserving  of  death"  (see  Lev.  xviii.  17  and 
xx.  14,  where  the  fleshly  sins,  which  are  designated  as  zimmdh, 
are  ordered  to  be  punished  with  death).  The  cleansings  which 
God  had  attempted,  but  without  Jerusalem  becoming  clean, 
consisted  in  the  endeavour,  which  preceded  the  Chaldean  judg- 
ment of  destruction,  to  convert  the  people  from  their  sinful 
ways,  partly  by  threats  and  promises  communicated  through 
the  prophets  (vid.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15),  and  partly  by  means  of 
chastisements.     For  nvn  n^n  see  ch.  v.  13.     In  ver.  14  there 

T   ••        -     ...  7 

is  a  summary  of  the  whole,  which  brings  the  threat  to  a 
close. 

Vers.  15-24.  The  Sign  of  silent  Sorrow  concerning 
tiie  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. — Ver.  15.  And  the  word 
of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  16.  Son  of  man,  behold,  1 
take  from  thee  thine  eyes  delight  by  a  stroke,  and  thou  shalt  not 
mourn  nor  weep,  and  no  tear  shall  come  from  thee.  Ver.  17. 
Sigh  in  silence ;  lamentation  for  the  dead  thou  shalt  not  make ; 
bind  thy  head-attire  upon  thee,  and  put  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet, 
and  do  not  cover  thy  beard,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men. 
Ver.  18.  And  I  spake  to  the  people  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  my  wife  died,  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  com- 
manded. Ver.  19.  Then  the  people  said  to  me,  Wilt  thou  not 
show  us  what  this  signifies  to  us  that  thou  doest  so  ?  Ver.  20. 
And  I  said  to  them,  The  word  of  Jehovah  has  come  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  21.  Say  to  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the  pride  of  your  strength, 
the  delight  of  your  eyes,  and  the  desire  of  your  soul ;  and  your 
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sons  and  your  daughters,  whom  ye  have  left,  will  fall  by  the 
sivord.  Ver.  22.  Then  will  ye  do  as  I  have  done,  ye  will  not 
cover  the  beard,  nor  eat  the  bread  of  men  ;  Ver.  23.  And  ye  will 
have  your  head-attire  upon  your  heads,  and  your  shoes  upon  your 
feet;  ye  will  not  mourn  nor  weep,  but  ivill  pine  away  in  your 
iniquity,  and  sigh  one  toward  another.  Ver.  24.  Thus  will 
EzeMel  be  a  sign  to  you;  as  he  hath  done  will  ye  do  ;  when 
it  cometh,  ye  will  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  Jehovah. — From 
the  statements  in  ver.  18,  to  the  effect  that  the  prophet 
spoke  to  the  people  in  the  morning,  and  then  in  the  evening 
his  wife  died,  and  then  again  in  the  (following)  morning, 
according  to  the  command  of  God,  he  manifested  no  grief,  and 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  people  explained  to  them  the 
meaning  of  what  he  did,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  of  God 
contained  in  this  section  came  to  him  on  the  same  day  as  the 
preceding  one,  namely,  on  the  day  of  the  blockade  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  for  what  he  said  to  the  people  on  the  morning  of  this 
day  (ver.  18)  is  the  prophecy  contained  in  vers.  3-14.  Imme- 
diately after  He  had  made  this  revelation  to  him,  God  also 
announced  to  him  the  approaching  death  of  his  wife,  together 
with  the  significance  which  this  event  would  have  to  the  people 
generalty.  The  delight  of  the  eyes  (ver.  16)  is  his  wife 
(ver.  18)  "i??.*??  by  a  stroke,  i.e.  by  a  sudden  death  inflicted  by 
God  (yid.  Num.  xiv.  37,  xvii.  13).  On  the  occurrence  of  her 
death,  he  is  neither  to  allow  of  any  loud  lamentings,  nor  to 
manifest  any  sign  of  grief,  but  simply  to  sigh  in  silence.  QTip 
72X  does  not  stand  for  B^ft  73N,  but  the  words  are  both  accu- 
satives. The  literal  rendering  would  be :  the  dead  shalt  thou 
not  make  an  object  of  mourning,  i.e.  thou  shalt  not  have  any 
mourning  for  the  dead,  as  Storr  (Observv.  p.  19)  has  correctly 
explained  the  words.  On  occasions  of  mourning  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  uncover  the  head  and  strew  ashes  upon  it  (Isa.  Ixi.  3), 
to  go  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Isa.  xx.  2),  and  to  cover  the 
beard,  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  as  far  as  the  nose 
(Mic.  iii.  7).     Ezekiel  is  not  to  do  any  of  these  things,  but 
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to  arrange  his  head-attire  CHJ*i  the  head-attire  generally,  or 
turban,  vid.  ver.  23  and  I>a.  Ixi.  3,  and  not  specially  that  of  the 
priests,  which  is  called  njaJBJ]  *7»8  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28),  and  to 
put  on  his  shoes,  and  also  to  eat  no  mourning  bread.  cr^X  DTO 
does  not  mean  panis  mUerorum^  cibut  lvgentium)  in  which  case 
D'BOK  would  be  equivalent  to  EPFJK,  but  bread  of  men,  i.e.  of 
the  people,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  context,  bread  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  send  to  the  house  of  mourning 
in  cases  of  death,  to  manifest  their  sympathy  and  to  console 
and  refresh  the  mourners, — a  custom  which  gave  rise  in  the 
course  of  time  to  that  of  formal  funeral  meals.  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  sending  of  bread  or 
food  to  the  house  of  mourning  is  clearly  referred  to  in  Deut. 
xxvi.  14,  Hos.  ix.  4,  and  Jer.  xvi.  7  (see  also  2  Sam.  iii.  35). — 
When  Ezekiel  thus  abstained  from  all  lamentation  and  outward 
sign  of  mourning  on  the  death  of  his  dearest  one,  the  people 
conjectured  that  such  striking  conduct  must  have  some  signi- 
ficance, and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  intended  to  show 
thereby.  He  then  announced  to  them  the  word  of  God  (vers. 
20—24).  As  his  dearest  one,  his  wife,  had  been  taken  from  him, 
so  should  its  dearest  object,  the  holy  temple,  be  taken  from  the 
nation  by  destruction,  and  their  children  by  the  sword.  When 
this  occurred,  then  would  they  act  as  he  was  doing  now  ;  they 
would  not  mourn  and  weep,  but  simply  in  their  gloomy  sorrow 
sigh  in  silence  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  groan  one  toward 
another.  The  profanation  (/?))  of  the  sanctuary  is  effected 
through  its  destruction  (cf.  ch.  vii.  24).  To  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  loss,  the  worth  of  the  temple  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
is  dwelt  upon  in  the  following  clauses.  D3W  jisa  is  taken  from 
Lev.  xxvi.  19.  The  temple  is  called  the  pride  of  your  strength, 
because  Israel  based  its  might  and  strength  upon  it  as  the  scene 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  God,  living  in  the  hope  that  the 
Lord  would  not  give  up  His  sanctuary  to  the  heathen  to  be 
destroyed,  but  would  defend  the  temple,  and  therewith  Jeru- 
salem and  its  inhabitants  also  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  4).      MK;w  7£nD, 
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the  desire  or  longing  of  the  soul  (from  ^?n,  in  Arabic,  desiderio 
ferri  ad  aliquam  rem).  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people 
are  the  relatives  and  countrymen  whom  the  exiles  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  in  Canaan. — The  explanation  of  this 
lamentation  and  mourning  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuary  and  death  of  their  relations,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
antithesis :  'W3  Dn'jSM^  ye  will  pine  or  languish  away  in  your 
iniquities  (compare  ch.  iv.  17  and  Lev.  xxvi.  39).  Conse- 
quently we  have  not  to  imagine  either  u  stolid  indifference  " 
(Eichhorn  and  Hitzig),  or  "  stolid  impenitence"  (Ewald),  but 
overwhelming  grief,  for  which  there  were  no  tears,  no  lamenta- 
tion, but  only  deep  inward  sighing  on  account  of  the  sins  which 
had  occasioned  so  terrible  a  calamity.  BHJ,  lit.  to  utter  a  deep 
growl,  like  the  bears  (Isa.  lix.  11)  ;  here  to  sigh  or  utter  a  deep 
groan.  "  One  toward  another,"  i.e.  manifesting  the  grief  to 
one  another  by  deep  sighs ;  not  "  full  of  murmuring  and  seek- 
ing the  sin  which  occasioned  the  calamity  in  others  rather  than 
in  themselves,"  as  Hitzig  supposes.  The  latter  exposition  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  context.  This  grief,  which  con- 
sumes the  bodily  strength,  leads  to  a  clear  perception  of  the 
sin,  and  also  to  true  repentance,  and  through  penitence  and 
atonement  to  regeneration  and  newness  of  life.  And  thus  will 
they  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  through  the  catastrophe 
which  bursts  upon  them  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  40sqq.).  For  riBiOj  a 
sign,  see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  iv.  21. 

Vers.  25-27.  Sequel  of  tiie  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Prophet  himself. — Ver.  25.  And  thou,  son  of  man, 
behold,  in  the  day  when  I  take  from  them  their  might,  their 
glorious  joy,  the  delight  of  their  eyes  and  the  desire  of  their  soul, 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  Ver.  26.  In  that  day  will  a 
fugitive  come  to  thee,  to  tell  it  to  thine  ears.  Ver.  27.  In 
that  day  will  thy  mouth  be  opened  with  the  fugitive,  and  thou 
wilt  speak,  and  no  longer  be  mute;  and  thus  shalt  thou  be  a 
sign    to    them  that    they   may   know  that    I  am   Jehovah. — As 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  future  history  of  the  exiles  on  the  Chaboras,  and 
be  followed  by  most  important  results,  so  was  it  also  to  be  a 
turning-point  for  the  prophet  himself  in  the  execution  of  his 
calling.  Hiivernick  has  thus  correctly  explained  the  connection 
between  these  closing  verses  and  what  precedes,  as  indicated  by 
nnsi  in  ver.  25.  As  Ezekiel  up  to  this  time  was  to  speak  to 
the  people  only  when  the  Lord  gave  him  a  word  for  them,  and 
at  other  times  was  to  remain  silent  and  dumb  (ch.  iii.  26  and 
27) ;  from  the  day  on  which  a  messenger  should  come  to  bring 
him  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
he  was  to  open  his  mouth,  and  not  continue  dumb  any  longer. 
The  execution  of  this  word  of  God  is  related  in  ch.  xxxiii.  21,  22. 
The  words,  "  when  I  take  from  them  their  strength,"  etc.,  are 
to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  ver.  21.  Consequently 
CWD  is  the  sanctuarv,  which  was  taken  from  the  Israelites 
through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  predicates  which 
follow  down  to  E'f23  KfeftD  refer  to  the  temple  (cf.  ver.  21). 
C;D3  NDD,  an  object  toward  which  the  soul  lifts  itself  up 
(Kbo)?  i.e.  for  which  it  cherishes  a  desire  or  longing;  hence 
synonymous  with  PS3  tefiD  in  ver.  21.  The  sons  and  daughters 
are  attached  aavvSercos.  KVin  UV3,  (in  that  day),  in  ver.  20, 
which  resumes  the  words  'til  *nnp  DV2.  (in  the  day  when  I  take? 
etc.)  in  ver.  25,  is  not  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
but  generally  the  time  of  this  event,  or  more  precisely,  the  day 
on  which  the  tidings  would  reach  the  prophet.  E?sn?  wjtn  tne 
generic  article,  a  fugitive  (vid.  Gen.  xiv.  13).  D^tX  nvnpph?,  to 
cause  the  ears  to  hear  (it),  i.e.  to  relate  it,  namely  to  the  bodily 
ears  of  the  prophet,  whereas  he  had  already  heard  it  in  spirit 
from  God.  nwn,  a  verbal  noun,  used  instead  of  the  infini- 
tive Hiphil.  Bvarrnx,  with  the  escaped  one,  i.e.  at  the  same 
time  "  with  the  mouth  of  the  fugitive  "  (Hitzig).  ris  expresses 
association,  or  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  simultaneousness. 
The  words,  u  then  wilt  thou  speak,  and  no  longer  be  dumb,"  do 
not  imply  that  it  was  only  from  that  time  forward  that  Ezekiel 
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was  to  keep  silence,  but  point  back  to  ch.  iii.  2b  and  27,  where 
silence  is  imposed  upon  him,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned 
there,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry ;  and  in 
comparison  with  that  passage,  simply  involve  implicite  the 
thought  that  the  silence  imposed  upon  him  then  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  strictest  manner  from  the  present  time  until 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when 
his  mouth  would  be  opened  once  more.  Through  the  "  words 
of  God"  that  were  given  to  His  prophet  (ch.  iv.-xxiv.),  the 
Lord  had  now  said  to  the  people  of  Israel  all  that  He  had  to 
say  concerning  the  approaching  catastrophe  for  them  to  con- 
sider and  lay  to  heart,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge their  sin,  and  turn  with  sorrow  and  repentance  to  their 
God.  Therefore  was  Ezekiel  from  this  time  forward  to  keep 
perfect  silence  toward  Israel,  and  to  let  God  the  Lord  speak 
by  His  acts  and  the  execution  of  His  threatening  words.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  judgment  had  commenced  that  his  mouth 
was  to  be  opened  again  for  still  further  announcements  (yid. 
ch.  xxxiii.  22). — Ezekiel  was  thereby  to  become  a  sign  to  the 
Israelites.  These  words  have  a  somewhat  different  meaning  in 
ver.  27  from  that  which  they  have  in  ver.  24.  There,  Ezekiel, 
by  the  way  in  which  lie  behaved  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  was 
to  be  a  sign  to  the  people  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 
act  when  the  judgment  should  fall  upon  Jerusalem ;  whereas 
here  (ver.  27),  riDi^p  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  ministry  of  the 
prophet,  his  silence  hitherto,  and  that  which  he  was  still  to 
observe,  as  well  as  his  future  words.  Through  both  of  these 
he  was  to  exhibit  himself  to  his  countrymen  as  a  man  whose 
silence,  speech,  and  action  were  alike  marvellous  and  full  of 
meaning  to  them,  and  all  designed  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  their  salvation. 
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Chap.  XXV.-XXXIL— PEEDICTIONS  OF  JUDGMENT 
UPON  THE  HEATHEN  NATIONS. 

While  the  prophet's  mouth  was  to  be  mute  to  Israel,  the 
Lord  directed  him  to  speak  against  the  heathen  nations,  and  to 
foretell  to  them  the  judgment  of  destruction,  that  they  might 
not  be  lifted  up  by  the  fall  of  the  people  and  kingdom  of  God, 
but  might  recognise  in  the  judgment  upon  Israel  a  work  of  the 
omnipotence  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord,  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth.  There  are  seven  heathen  nations  whose  destruc- 
tion Ezekiel  foretells  in  this  section  of  his  book,  viz.  (1)  Amnion  ; 
(2)  Moab  ;  (3)  Edom  ;  (4)  the  Philistines  (ch.  xxv.)  ;  (5)  Tyre  , 
(6)  Sidon  (ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.) ;  and  (7)  Egypt  (ch.  xxix.-xxxii.). 
These  prophecies  are  divided  into  thirteen  words  of  God  by  the 
introductory  formula,  a  The  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,"  the 
utterances  against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  the  Philistines, 
being  all  comprehended  in  one  word  of  God ;  whereas  there  are 
four  separate  words  of  God  directed  against  Tyre,  one  against 
Sidon,  and  seven  against  Egypt.  In  the  seven  nations  and 
the  seven  words  of  God  directed  against  Egypt  we  cannot  fail 
to  discover  an  allusion  to  the  symbolical  significance  of  the 
number.  Sidon,  which  had  lost  its  commanding  position  and 
become  dependent  upon  Tyre  long  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
is  evidently  selected  for  a  special  word  of  God  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  the  number  seven.  And  in  order  to 
make  it  the  more  apparent  that  the  number  has  been  chosen 
on  account  of  its  significance,  Ezekiel  divides  his  announcement 
of  the  judgment  upon  the  seventh  people  into  seven  words  of 
God.  On  the  basis  of  Gen.  i.,  seven  is  the  number  denoting 
the  completion  of  the  works  of  God.  When,  therefore,  Ezekiel 
selects  seven  nations  and  utters  seven  words  of  God  concerning 
the  principal  nation,  namely  Egypt,  he  evidently  intends  to 
indicate  thereby  that  the  judgment  predicted  will  be  executed 
and  completed  upon  the  heathen  world  and  its  peoples  through 
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the  word  and  acts  of  God. — The  predictions  of  judgment  upon 
these  seven  heathen  nations  are  divisible,  accordingly,  into  two 
groups.  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Sidon 
form  one  group,  while  the  second  treats  of  Egypt  alone.  This 
is  certainly  the  way  in  which  the  cycle  of  these  prophecies  is 
to  be  divided  rather  than  the  plan  ordinarily  adopted,  according 
to  which  the  nations  included  in  ch.  xxv.,  as  representatives  of 
the  one  phase  of  the  world-power,  are  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  other  phase  of  heathenism  represented  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Egypt.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  Havernick, 
for  example,  with  regard  to  the  "  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
arrangement"  of  these  prophecies.  "First  of  all,"  says  he, 
"  the  prophet  shows  in  one  series  of  nations  how  the  idea  of  the 
judgment  of  God  was  realized  in  the  case  of  those  nations 
which  rose  up  in  direct  and  open  hostility  to  the  theocracy, 
and  thereby  represented  the  might  of  heathenism  as  turned 
away  from  God  and  engaged  in  downright  rebellion  against  Him 
(ch.  xxv.).  The  prophecies  concerning  Tyre  and  Sidon  con- 
template heathenism  in  a  second  aspect  (ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.).  In 
Tyre  we  have  an  exhibition  of  pride  or  carnal  security,  which 
looks  away  from  God,  and  plunges  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
sin  and  worthlessness  of  the  natural  life.  Both  aspects  are 
then  finally  combined  in  Egypt,  that  ancient  foe  of  the  cove- 
nant nation,  which  had  grown  into  a  world-power,  and  while 
displaying  in  this  capacity  unbending  arrogance  and  pride,  was 
now,  like  all  the  rest,  about  to  be  hurled  down  from  the  summit 
of  its  ancient  glory  into  a  bottomless  deep."  But  this  inter- 
pretation is,  in  more  than  one  respect,  manifestly  at  variance 
with  the  substance  of  the  prophecies.  This  applies,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  antithesis  which  is  said  to  exist  between  the  nations 
threatened  in  ch.  xxv.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon 
on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  the 
Philistines,  for  example,  the  sins  mentioned  as  those  for  which 
they  would  be  overthrown  by  the  judgment  are  their  malicious 
delight  at  the  fall  of  Israel,  and  their  revengeful,  hostile  beha- 
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viour  towards  the  covenant  nation  (cli.  xxv.  3,  8,  12,  15). 
And  in  the  same  way,  according  to  ch.  xxvi.  2,  Tyre  had 
involved  itself  in  guilt  by  giving  utterance  to  its  delight  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  inspired  the  hope  that  every- 
thing would  now  flow  into  its  own  store.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  said  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  and  Egypt  about  mali- 
cious pleasure,  or  hostility,  or  enmity  towards  Israel  or  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  but  Pharaoh  has  rendered  himself  guilty  by 
saying :  the  Nile  is  mine,  I  have  made  it  for  myself ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  Egypt  had  become  a  staff  of  reed  to  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  broke  when  they  sought  to  lean  upon  it  (ch.  xxix.  3,  6,  7). 
According  to  these  obvious  explanations,  Ezekiel  reckoned  Tyre 
and  Sidon  among  the  nations  that  were  inimically  disposed 
towards  Israel,  even  though  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  dictated  bv  different  motives  from  those  of  Edom 
and  the  other  nations  mentioned  in  ch.  xxv.;  and  the  heathen 
nations  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  and  not  in  three.  This  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt,  when  we  observe  that  each  of  these 
two  groups  terminates  with  a  promise  for  Israel.  To  the  threat 
of  judgment  uttered  against  Sidon  there  is  appended  the  pro- 
mise :  and  there  shall  be  no  more  for  Israel  a  malicious  briar 
and  smarting  thorn  from  all  that  are  round  about  them  who 
despise  them ;  and  when  the  Lord  shall  gather  Israel  from  its 
dispersion,  then  will  He  cause  it  to  dwell  safely  and  prosper- 
ously in  His  land,  inasmuch  as  He  will  execute  judgment  upon 
all  round  about  them  who  despise  them  (ch.  xxviii.  24—26). 
And  the  prediction  of  judgment  upon  Egypt  in  the  last  pro- 
phecy uttered  concerning  this  land,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  the  captivity  (eh.  xxix.  17),  closes  in  a  similar  mannerT  with 
the  promise  that  at  the  time  when  the  Lord  gives  Egypt  as 
spoil  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  He  will  cause  a  horn  to  grow  to 
the  house  of  Israel  (ch.  xxix.  21).  The  fact  that  these  two 
prophecies  correspond  to  each  other  would  not  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  commentators  if  the  prophecy  concerning  Egypt, 
which  was  really  the  last  in  order  of  time,  had  been  placed  in 
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its  proper  chronological  position  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  namely, 
at  the  close  of  the  words  of  God  directed  against  that  land. 

The  date  of  the  great  mass  of  these  prophecies  falls  within 
the  period  of  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  interval  between  ch.  xxiv.  and  ch.  xxxiii.,  as 
the  chronological  data  in  the  headings  plainly  affirm.  The  first 
word  concerning  Tyre  is  from  the  eleventh  year  of  the  captivity 
of  Jehoiachin  (ch.  xxvi.  1).  Of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt, 
the  one  in  ch.  xxix.  1-16  dates  from  the  tenth  month  of  the 
tenth  year;  that  in  ch.  xxx.  20-26,  from  the  first  month  of  the 
eleventh  year;  that  in  ch.  xxxi.,  from  the  third  month  of  the 
same  year;  the  two  in  ch.  xxxii.  1  sqq.  and  17  sqq.,  from  the 
twelfth  month  of  the  twelfth  year ;  and  lastly,  the  brief  utter- 
ance in  ch.  xxix.  17-21,  from  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
captivity.  There  are  no  chronological  data  attached  to  the 
others.     But  the  short,  threatening  words    against   the    Am- 

7  DO 

monites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines  in  ch.  xxv.  belong 
to  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  since 
they  presuppose  its  having  occurred.  The  second  and  third 
utterances  concerning  Tyre  in  ch.  xxvii.  and  ch.  xxviii.  1-19 
as  well  as  that  concerning  Sidon  in  ch.  xxviii.  20  sqq.,  are  closely 
connected,  so  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned,  with  the  first 
word  of  God  against  Tyre  belonging  to  the  eleventh  vear  of 
the  captivity.  And  lastly,  the  threatening  word  concerning 
Egypt  in  ch.  xxx.  1-19,  to  which  no  definite  chronological 
data  are  attached,  appears  to  stand  nearer  in  point  of  time  to 
ch.  xxix.  1-16  than  to  ch.  xxix.  17—21. — Consequently  the 
arrangement  is  based  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  prophecies, 
and  the  chronological  sequence  is  kept  subordinate  to  this,  or 
rather  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  several  nations  in 
relation  to  the  theocracy. 

These  prophecies  evidently  rest  upon  the  predictions  of 
the  earlier  prophets  against  the  same  nations,  so  far  as  their 
contents  are  concerned  ;  and  in  the  threats  directed  against 
Tyre  and  Egypt,  more  especially,  many  of  the  thoughts  con- 
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tained  ia  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xxiii.  and  xix.)  are 
reproduced  and  expanded.  But  notwithstanding  this  resting 
upon  the  utterances  of  earlier  prophets,  Ezekiel's  prophecy 
against  the  heathen  nations  is  distinguished  in  a  characteristic 
manner  from  that  of  the  other  prophets,  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  say  a  word  about  the  prospect  of  these  nations  being 
ultimately  pardoned,  or  of  the  remnant  of  them  being  converted 
to  the  Lord,  but  stops  with  the  announcement  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  earthly  and  temporal  condition  of  all  these 
kingdoms  and  nations.  The  prophecy  concerning  Egypt  in 
ch.  xxix.  13—16,  to  the  effect  that  after  forty  years  of  chastise- 
ment God  will  turn  its  captivity,  and  gather  it  together  again, 
is  only  an  apparent  and  not  a  real  exception  to  this ;  for  this 
turning  of  the  judgment  is  not  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of 
Egypt  to  its  former  might  and  greatness  or  its  glorification  in 
the  future ;  but,  according  to  vers.  14  sqq.,  is  simply  to  restore 
a  lowly  and  impotent  kingdom,  which  will  offer  no  inducement 
to  Israel  to  rely  upon  its  strength.  Through  this  promise, 
therefore,  the  threat  of  complete  destruction  is  only  somewhat 
modified,  but  by  no  means  withdrawn.  The  only  thing  which 
Ezekiel  positively  holds  out  to  view  before  the  seven  heathen 
nations  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  falling  upon  them, 
they  will  learn  that  God  is  Jehovah,  or  the  Lord.  This  formula 
regularly  returns  in  the  case  of  all  the  nations  (yid.  ch.  xxv.  5, 
7,  11,  17,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22,  23,  xxix.  6,  9,  xxx.  8,  19,  25,  26, 
xxxii.  15)  ;  and  we  might  take  it  to  mean,  that  through  the 
judgment  of  their  destruction  in  a  temporal  respect,  these 
nations  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  salvation. 
And  with  this  interpretation  it  would  contain  a  slight  allusion 
to  the  salvation,  which  will  flourish  in  consequence  of  and  after 
the  judgment,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion. If,  however,  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  the 
case  of  Edom  (ch.  xxv.  14)  the  formula  takes  a  harsher  form, 
namely,  not  that  they  shall  know  Jehovah,  but  that  they  shall 
experience  His  vengeance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
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mighty  Tyre  is  repeatedly  threatened  with  destruction,  even 
eternal  extinction  (ch.  xxvi.  20,  21,  xxvii.  3G,  xxviii.  19),  and 
that  the  whole  cycle  of  these  prophecies  closes  with  a  funeral- 
dirge  on  the  descent  of  all  the  heathen  nations  into  Sheol 
(ch.  xxxii.  17-32), — we  shall  see  that  the  formula  in  question 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  sense  indicated  above,  as  Kliefoth  main- 
tains, but  must  be  understood  as  signifying  that  these  nations 
will  discern  in  their  destruction  the  punitive  righteousness  of 
God,  so  that  it  presents  no  prospect  of  future  salvation,  but 
simply  increases  the  force  of  the  threat.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  distinction,  however,  to  establish  a  discrepancy  between 
Ezekiel  and  the  earlier  prophets ;  for  Ezekiel  simply  fixes  his 
eye  upon  the  judgment,  which  will  fall  upon  the  heathen 
nations,  partly  on  account  of  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  deification  of 
their  own  might,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  salvation  which  will 
accrue  even  to  them  out  of  the  judgment  itself,  but  without  in 
the  least  degree  denying  it.  The  reason  for  his  doing  this  is 
not  that  the  contemplation  of  the  particular  features,  which 
form  the  details  of  the  immediate  fulfilment,  has  led  him  to 
avert  his  eye  from  the  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire 
future ; *  but  that  the  proclamation  of  the  spread  of  salvation 
among  the  heathen  lay  outside  the  limits  of  the  calling  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  prophetic  mis- 
sion of  Ezekiel  was  restricted  to  the  remnant  of  the  covenant 
nation,  which  was  carried  into  exile,  and  scattered  among  the 
heathen.     To  this  remnant  he  was  to  foretell  the  destruction 

1  Drechsler  (in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  xxiii.)  has  given  the  following 
explanation  of  the  distinction  to  be  observed  between  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  those  of  Ezekiel  concerning  Tyre, — namely,  that  in  the  case  of 
Isaiah  the  spirit  of  prophecy  invests  its  utterances  with  the  character  of 
totality,  in  accordance  with  the  position  assigned  to  this  prophet  at  the 
entrance  upon  a  new  era  of  the  world,  embracing  the  entire  future  even 
to  the  remotest  times,  and  sketching  with  grand  simplicity  the  ground- 
plan  and  outline  of  the  whole  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  later  prophets, 
such  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  were  living  in  the  midst  of  the  historical 
execution,  the  survey  of  the  whole  gives  place  to  the  contemplation  of 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Judali,  and  after  the  occurrence  of  that 
catastrophe  the  preservation  and  eventual  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  a  renewed  and  glorified  form.  With  this 
commission,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  there  was 
associated,  it  is  true,  the  announcement  of  judgment  upon  the 
heathen,  inasmuch  as  such  an  announcement  was  well  fitted  to 
preserve  from  despair  the  Israelites,  who  were  pining  under  the 
oppression  of  the  heathen,  and  to  revive  the  hope  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  held  out  before  the  penitent  of  their  future 
redemption  from  their  state  of  misery  and  restoration  to  the 
position  of  the  people  of  God.  But  this  would  not  apply  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  reception  of  the  heathen  into  the  renovated 
kingdom  of  God,  as  they  contained  no  special  element  of  con- 
solation to  the  covenant  people  in  their  depression. 

In  connection  with  this  we  have  the  equally  striking  circum- 
stance, that  Ezekiel  does  not  mention  Babylon  among  the 
heathen  nations.  This  may  also  be  explained,  not  merely  from 
the  predominance  of  the  idea  of  the  judgment  upon  Israel  and 
Jerusalem,  which  the  Chaldeans  were  to  execute  as  "  righteous 
men"  (ch.  xxiii.  45),  so  that  they  only  came  before  him  as 
such  righteous  men,  and  not  as  a  world-power  also  (Kliefoth), 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  reason  described  above, 
EzekiePs  prophecy  of  the  judgment  upon  the  heathen  is  re- 
stricted to  those  nations  which  had  hitherto  cherished  and 
displayed  either  enmity  or  false  friendship  toward  Israel,  and 
the  Chaldeans  were  not  then  reckoned  among  the  number. — 
For  the  further  development  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
future  of  the  whole  heathen  wrorld,  the  Lord  had  called  the 

particular  features  belonging  to  the  details  of  the  immediate  fulfilment. 
But  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  Jeremiah,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  execution  of  the  judg- 
ment, foretold  the  turning  of  judgment  into  salvation  at  least  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  heathen  nations.  For  example,  in  ch.  xlviii.  47  he  prophesies 
to  the  Moabites,  and  in  ch.  xlix.  6  to  the  Ammonites,  that  in  the  future 
time  Jehovah  -will  turn  their  captivity ;  and  in  ch.  xlvi.  26  he  says,  con- 
cerning Egypt,  that  after  the  judgment  it  will  be  inhabited  as  in  the  days 
of  old. 
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prophet  Daniel  at  the  same  time  as  Ezekiel,  and  assigned  him 
his  post  at  the  seat  of  the  existing  heathen  imperial  power. 


CHAP.  XXV.   AGAINST  AMMON,  MOAB,  EDOM,  AND  TIIE 

PHILISTINES. 

The  prophecies,  comprehended  in  the  heading  (ver.  1)  in  one 
"  word  of  the  Lord,"  against  Ammon  (vers.  1-7),  Moab  (vers. 
8-11),  Edom  (vers.  12-14),  and  the  Philistines  (vers.  15-17), 
those  four  border-nations  of  Israel,  are  very  concise,  the  judg- 
ment of  destruction  being  foretold  to  them,  in  a  few  forcible 
lines,  partly  on  account  of  their  scorn  at  the  fall  of  the  people 
and  kingdom  of  God,  and  partly  because  of  actual  hostility 
manifested  toward  them.  The  date  of  these  utterances  is  not 
given  in  the  heading ;  but  in  vers.  3,  6,  and  8  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  presupposed  as  having  already  occurred,  so 
that  they  cannot  have  been  delivered  till  after  this  catastrophe. 

Vers.  1-7.  Against  the  Ammonites. — Ver.  1.  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  direct 
thy  face  towards  the  sons  of  Ammon,  and  prophesy  against  them, 
Ver.  3.  And  say  to  the  sons  of  Ammon,  Hear  ye  the  word  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah  !  Thus  saith  the  -Lord  Jehovah,  Because  thou 
say  est,  Aha!  concerning  my  sanctuary,  that  it  is  profaned ;  and 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  that  it  is  laid  waste ;  and  concern- 
ing the  house  of  Judah,  that  they  have  gone  into  captivity  ; 
Ver.  4.  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  give  thee  to  the  sons  of  the  east 
for  a  possession,  that  they  may  pitch  their  tent-villages  in  thee, 
and  erect  their  dwellings  in  thee ;  they  shall  eat  thy  fruits,  and 
they  shall  drink  thy  milk.  Ver.  5.  And  Iiabbah  will  I  make 
a  camel- ground,  and  the  sons  of  Ammon  a  resting-place  for 
rf,ocks ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah.  Ver.  6.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  thou  hast  clapped  thy  hand,  and 
stamped  with  thy  foot,  and  hast  rejoiced  in  soul  with  all  thy  con- 
tempt  concerning  the  house  of  Israel,  Ver.  7.  Therefore,  behold,  I 
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will  stretch  out  my  hand  against  thee,  and  give  thee  to  the  nations  for 
booty,  and  cut  thee  off  from  the  peoples, and  exterminate  thee  from  the 
lands ;  I ivill  destroy  thee,  that  thou  mayst  learn  that  lam  Jehovah. 
— In  ch.  xxi.  28  sqq.,  when  predicting  the  expedition  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  had  already  foretold  the 
destruction  of  the  Ammonites,  so  that  these  verses  are  simply  a 
resumption  and  confirmation  of  the  earlier  prophecy.  In  the 
passage  referred  to,  Ezekiel,  like  Zephaniah  before  him  (Zeph. 
ii.  8,  10),  mentions  their  reviling  of  the  people  of  God  as  the 
sin  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished  with  destruction.  This 
reviling,  in  which  their  hatred  of  the  divine  calling  of  Israel 
found  vent,  was  the  radical  sin  of  Ammon.  On  the  occasion 
of  Judah's  fall,  it  rose  even  to  contemptuous  and  malicious  joy 
at  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  (a  comparison  with  ch.  xxiv.  21  will  show 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  brn  is  to  be  understood),  at  the 
devastation  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  at  the  captivity  of  Judah, 
— in  other  words,  at  the  destruction  of  the  religious  and  political 
existence  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  The  profanation  of 
the  sanctuary  is  mentioned  first,  to  intimate  that  the  hostility 
to  Israel,  manifested  by  the  Ammonites  on  every  occasion  that 
presented  itself  (for  proofs,  see  the  comm.  on  Zeph.  ii.  8),  had 
its  roots  not  so  much  in  national  antipathies,  as  in  antagonism 
to  the  sacred  calling  of  Israel.  As  a  punishment  for  this,  they 
are  not  only  to  lose  their  land  (vers.  4  and  5),  but  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  the  nations  (vers.  6  and  7).  The  Lord 
will  give  up  their  land,  with  its  productions,  for  a  possession  to 
the  sons  of  the  east,  i.e.,  according  to  Gen.  xxv.  13-18,  to  the 
Arabs,  the  Bedouins  (for  D^p  "03,  see  the  comm.  on  Judg.  vi.  3 
and  Job  i.  3).  The  Piel  &$\9  although  only  occurring  here,  is 
not  to  be  rejected  as  critically  suspicious,  and  to  be  changed 
into  Kal,  as  Hitzig  proposes.  The  Kal  would  be  unsuitable 
because  the  subject  of  the  sentence  can  only  be  D*i|5  "on,  and 
not  DiTHVY'D;  and  3K»  in  the  Kal  has  an  intransitive  sense. 
For  ni"M?,  tent-villages  of  nomads,  see  the  comm.  on  Gen. 
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xxv.  16.  D*?3lp?,  dwellings,  are  the  separate  tents  of  the 
shepherds.  In  the  last  clauses  of  ver.  4,  n*27\  [s  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis ;  and  Hitzig's  opinion,  that  the  first  n®\}  corre- 
sponds to  the  subject  in  the  clause  '131  U^l,  the  second  to  that 
in  WJ1,  is  to  be  rejected  as  a  marvellous  flight  of  imagination, 
which  approaches  absurdity  in  the  assertion  that  H^?  *^S 
signifies  the  folds,  i.e.  the  animals,  of  the  land.  Along  with 
the  fruit  of  the  land,  i.e.  the  produce  of  the  soil,  milk  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  production  of  pastoral  life,  and  the  principal 
food  of  nomads.  On  the  wealth  of  the  Ammonites  in  flocks 
and  herds,  see  Judg.  vi.  5.  The  words  are  addressed  to 
Ammon,  as  a  land  or  kingdom,  and  hence  the  feminine  suffix. 
The  capital  will  also  share  the  fate  of  the  land.  Rabbah  (see 
the  comm.  on  Deut.  iii.  11)  will  become  a  camel-ground,  a 
waste  spot  where  camels  lie  down  and  feed.  This  has  been 
almost  literally  fulfilled.  The  ruins  of  Amman  are  deserted  by 
men,  and  Seetzen  found  Arabs  with  their  camels  not  far  off 
(yid.  von  Raumer,  Palestine,  p.  268).  In  the  parallel  clause,  the 
sons  of  Ammon,  i.e.  the  Ammonites,  are  mentioned  instead  of 
their  land. — In  vers.  6  and  7,  the  Lord  announces  to  the 
nation  of  the  Ammonites  the  destruction  that  awraits  them,  and 
reiterates  with  still  stronger  emphasis  the  sin  which  occasioned 
it,  namely,  the  malicious  delight  they  had  manifested  at  Israel's 
fall,  1&KB>"i>32l  is  strengthened  by  C;d:3  :  with  all  thy  contempt 
in  the  soul,  i.e.  with  all  the  contempt  wThich  thy  soul  could 
cherish.  In  ver.  7  the  air.  \ey.  337  occasions  some  difficulty. 
The  Keri  has  substituted  TX>,  for  booty  to  the  nations  (cf.  ch. 
xxvi.  5) ;  and  all  the  ancient  versions  have  adopted  this.  Con- 
sequently 33  might  be  a  copyist's  error  for  ?3;  and  in  support 
of  this  the  circumstance  might  be  adduced,  that  in  ch.  xlvii.  13, 
where  na  stands  for  nT?  we  have  unquestionably  a  substitution 
of  i  for  T.  But  if  the  Chelib  T3  be  correct,  the  word  is  to  be 
explained — as  it  has  been  by  Benfey  (Die  Mpntasnamen,  p.  194) 
and  Gildemeister  (in  Lassen's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes,  iv.  1,  p.  213  sqq.)  —  from  the  Sanscrit  bhdga, 
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pars,  portio,  and  has  passed  into  the  Semitic  languages  from 

the  Aryan,  like  the   Syriac   L^>  csca,  which  P.  Boetticher 

(Home  coram,  p.  21)  has  correctly  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  bhaj, 
coquere. — The  executors  of  the  judgment  are  not  named;  for 
the  threat  that  God  will  give  up  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  to 
the  Bedouins  for  their  possession,  does  not  imply  that  they  are 
to  exterminate  the  Ammonites.  On  the  contrary,  a  comparison 
of  this  passage  with  Amos  i.  13-15  and  Jer.  xlix.  1-5,  where 
the  Ammonites  are  threatened  not  only  with  the  devastation  of 
their  land,  but  also  with  transportation  into  exile,  will  show 
that  the  Chaldeans  are  to  be  thought  of  as  executing  the 
judgment.      (See  the  comm.  on  ver.  11.) 

Vers.  8-11.  Against  the  Moabites. — Ver.  8.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  Moab,  like  Seir,  saith,  Behold,  like 
all  other  nations  is  the  house  of  Judah :  Ver.  9.  Therefore, 
behold,  1  ivill  open  the  shoulder  of  Moab  from  the  cities,  from  its 
cities  even  to  the  last,  the  ornament  of  the  land,  Beth-hay eshimoth, 
Baal-meon,  and  as  far  as  Kiryathaim,  Ver.  10.  To  the  sons  of 
the  east,  together  with  the  so?is  of  Ammon,  and  will  give  it  for  a 
jiossession,  that  the  sons  of  Ammon  may  no  more  be  remem- 
bered among  the  nations,  Ver.  11.  Upon  Moab  will  1  execute 
judgments ;  and  they  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. — Moab  has 
become  guilty  of  the  same  sin  against  Judah,  the  people  of 
God,  as  Ammon,  namely,  of  misunderstanding  and  despising 
the  divine  election  of  Israel.  Ammon  gave  expression  to  this, 
when  Judah  was  overthrown,  in  the  malicious  assertion  that 
the  house  of  Judah  wa3  like  all  the  heathen  nations, — that 
is  to  say,  had  no  pre-eminence  over  them,  and  shared  the  same 
fate  as  they.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  allusion  to 
Seir,  i.e.  Edom,  in  connection  with  Moab,  inasmuch  as  no 
reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  threat  contained  in  vers.  9-11 ; 
and  in  vers.  12,  13,  there  follows  a  separate  prediction  con- 
cerning Edom.     Hitzig  therefore  proposes  to  follow  the  example 
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of  the  LXX.,  and  erase  it  from  the  text  as  a  gloss,  but  without 
being  able  in  the  smallest  degree  to  show  in  what  way  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  gloss  could  have  found  admission  into  an 
obviously  unsuitable  place.  Seir  is  mentioned  along  with 
Moab  to  mark  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  words  of  Moab  as 
springing,  like  the  enmity  of  Edom  towards  Israel,  from  hatred 
and  envy  of  the  spiritual  birthright  of  Israel,  i.e.  of  its  peculiar 
prerogatives  in  sacred  history.  As  a  punishment  for  this,  Moab 
was  to  be  given  up,  like  Amnion,  to  the  Bedouins  for  their 
possession,  and  the  people  of  the  Moabites  were  to  disappear 
from  the  number  of  the  nations.  Vers.  9  and  10  form  one 
period,  D^g  VQp  in  ver.  10  being  governed  by  nrib  in  ver.  9. 
The  shoulder  of  Moab  is  the  side  of  the  Moabitish  land.  In 
the  application  of  the  word  *)n3  to  lands  or  provinces,  regard  is 
had  to  the  position  of  the  shoulder  in  relation  to  the  whole 
body,  but  without  reference  to  the  elevation  of  the  district 
We  find  an  analogy  to  this  in  the  use  of  ^na  in  connection  with 
the  sides  of  a  building.  In  'Ul  Uny*JQ3  the  IP  cannot  be  taken, 
in  a  privative  sense,  for  nrnp ;  for  neither  the  article  B'nyn,  nor 
the  more  emphatic  ^nvf^p  rjjJD,  allows  this ;  but  jp  indicates  the 
direction,  "  from  the  cities  onwards,"  a  from  its  cities  onwards, 
reckoning  to  the  very  last," — that  is  to  say,  in  its  whole  extent. 
vngpy  as  in  Isa.  lvi.  11,  Gen.  xix.  4,  etc.  This  tract  of  land  is 
first  of  all  designated  as  a  glorious  land,  with  reference  to  its 
worth  as  a  possession  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  soil 
for  the  rearing  of  cattle  (see  the  comm.  on  Num..  xxxii.  4),  and 
then  denned  with  geographical  minuteness  by  the  introduction 
of  the  names  of  some  of  its  cities.  Beth-Hay eshimoth,  i.e. 
house  of  wastes  (see  the  comm.  on  Num.  xxii.  1),  has  probably 
been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Suaime,  which  F.  de  Saulcy 
discovered  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little 
farther  inland  (via1.  Voyage  en  terre  sainte,  Paris  1865,  t.  i. 
p.  315).  Baal-Meon, — when  written  fully,  Beth- Baal- Meon 
(Josh.  xiii.  17), — contracted  into  Beth-Meon  in  Jer.  xlviii.  23, 
is  to  be  sought  for  to  the  south-east  of  this,  in  the  ruins  of 
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Myun,  three-quarters  of   an   hour's   journey  to   the   south  of 
Heshbon  (see  the   comm.  on   Num.   xxxii.   38).      Kiryathaim 
was  still  farther  south,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  El 
Teym  (see  the  comm.  on   Gen.  xiv.  5  and  Num.  xxxii.  37). 
The  C/tctib  nonnp  is  based  upon  the  form  Bnnp^  a  secondary 
form  of  E^")i?,  like  |rn,  a  secondary  form  of  JTn,  in  2  Kings 
vi.  13.     The  cities  named   were   situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Arnon,  in  that  portion  of  the  Moabitish  land  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Moabites  by  the  Amorites  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan    (Num.  xxi.   13,  26),  and  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  for  its  inheritance  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Amoritish  kings  by  the  Israelites ;  and  then,  still  later, 
when  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  were  carried  into  captivity 
by  the  Assyrians,  came  into   the    possession   of  the  Moabites 
again,  as  is  evident  from  Isa.  xv.  and  xvi.,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23, 
where  these  cities  are  mentioned  once  more  among  the  cities  of 
the  Moabites.      This  will  explain  not  only  the  naming  of  this 
particular  district  of  the  Moabitish  country,  but  the  definition, 
u  from  its  cities."     For  the  fact  upon  which  the  stress  is  laid 
in  the  passage  before  us  is,  that  the  land  in  question  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  Israelites,  according  to  Num.  xxxii.  37,  38, 
xxxiii.  49,  Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  20,  21,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore unlawfully  usurped  by  the  Moabites  after  the  deportation 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes ;  and  the  thought  is  this,  that  the 
judgment  would  burst  upon  Moab  from  this  land  and  these 
cities,  and  they  would  thereby  be  destroyed  (Havernick  and 
Kliefoth).     PBJT\32  ?V,  not  "  over  the  sons  of  Amnion,"  but  "in 
addition  to  the  sons  of  Ammon."     They,  that  is  to  say,  their 
land,  had  already  been  promised  to  the  sons  of  the  east  (ver.  4). 
In  addition  to  this,  they  are  now  to  receive  Moab  for  their 
possession  (Hitzig  and  Kliefoth).     Thus  will  the  Lord  execute 
judgments  upon  Moab.     Ver.  11  sums  up  what  is  affirmed 
concerning  Moab  in  vers.  9  and  10,  in  the  one  idea  of  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  this  people. — The  execution  of  these 
judgments  commenced  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Ammonites 
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and  Moabites  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (vid.  Josephus,  Anil.  x.  9.  7,  and  M.  von 
Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs,  etc.,  p.  215).  Nevertheless  the 
Ammonites  continued  to  exist  as  a  nation  for  a  lon<*  time  after 
the  captivity,  so  that  Judas  the  Maccabaean  waged  war  against 
them  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  30-43)  ;  and  even  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
of  'AfjLfjLavLT&v  vvv  ttoXv  irXfjOos  (Dial.  Tryph.  p.  272). — But 
Origen  includes  their  land  in  the  general  name  of  Arabia  (lib.  i. 
in  Job).  The  name  of  the  Moabites  appears  to  have  become 
extinct  at  a  much  earlier  period.  After  the  captivity,  it  is 
only  in  Ezra  ix.  1,  Neh.  xiii.  1,  and  Dan.  xi.  41,  that  we  find 
any  notice  of  them  as  a  people.  Their  land  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  the  Antiq.  xiii.  14.  2,  and  xv.  4,  and  in  the  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  3. — A  further  fulfilment  by  the  Messianic  judgment, 
which  is  referred  to  in  Zeph.  ii.  10,  is  not  indicated  in  these 
words  of  Ezekiel ;  but  judging  from  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  Edomites  (see  the  comm.  on  ver.  14),  it  is  not  to  be 
excluded. 

Vers.  12-14.  Against  the  Edomites. — Ver.  12.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  Edom  acteth  revengefully  towards 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  been  very  guilty  in  avenging  itself 
upon  them,  Ver.  13.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  JjOrd  Jehovah,  I 
icill  stretch  out  my  hand  over  Edom,  and  cut  off  man  and  beast 
from  it,  and  make  it  a  desert  from  Teman,  and  unto  Dedan 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Ver.  14.  And  I  ivill  inflict 
my  vengeance  upon  Edom  by  the  hand  of  my  people  Israel, 
that  they  may  do  to  Edom  according  to  my  anger  and  my 
wrath ;  and  they  shall  experience  my  vengeance,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — Whilst  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites 
are  charged  with  nothing  more  than  malicious  pleasure  at  the 
fall  of  Israel,  and  disregard  of  its  divine  calling,  the  Edomites 
are  reproached  with  revengeful  acts  of  hostility  towards  the 
house  of  Judah,  and  threatened  with  extermination  in  con- 
sequence.    The  ftifrjj,  doing  or  acting  of  Edom,  is  more  pre- 
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cisely  defined  as  'W  ^p33,  i.e.  as  consisting  in  the  taking  of 
vengeance,  and  designated  as  very  guilty,  tricfc  *WfcO.  rro? 
followed  by  2  with  an  infinitive,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  17.  Edom  had 
sought  every  opportunity  of  acting  thus  revengefully  towards 
Israel  (vid.  Obad.  vers.  11  sqq. ;  Amos  i.  11),  so  that  in 
ch.  xxxv.  5  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  "eternal  enmity"  of  Edom 
against  Israel.  For  this  reason  we  must  not  restrict  the 
reproach  in  ver.  12  to  particular  outbreaks  of  this  revenge  at 
the  time  of  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  Judah  by  the 
Chaldeans,  of  which  the  Psalmist  complains  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  and 
for  which  he  invokes  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  Edom.  Man 
and  beast  are  to  be  cut  off  from  Edom  in  consequence,  and  the 
land  to  become  a  desert  from  Teman  to  Dedan.  These  names 
denote  npt  cities,  but  districts.  Teman  is  the  southern  portion 
of  Idumaea  (see  the  comm.  on  Amos  i.  12)  ;  and  Dedan  is 
therefore  the  northern  district.  Dedan  is  probably  not  the 
Cushite  tribe  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  7,  but  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name  which  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3),  and  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlix.  8  in 
connection  with  Edom.  npni  has  n  local  with  SegJwl  instead 
of  Kametzt  probably  on  account  of  the  preceding  a  (vid.  Ewald, 
§  216c).  There  is  no  necessity  to  connect  fl^np  with  the 
following  clause,  as  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth  have  done,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  accents.  The  two  geographical  names,  which  are 
used  as  a  periphrasis  for  Idumaea  as  a  whole,  are  distributed 
equally  through  the  parallelismus  membrorum  between  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence,  so  that  they  belong  to  both  clauses,  so 
far  as  the  sense  is  concerned.  Edom  is  to  become  a  desert 
from  Teman  to  Dedan,  and  its  inhabitants  from  Teman  to 
Dedan  are  to  fall  by  the  sword.  This  judgment  of  vengeance 
will  be  executed  by  God  through  His  people  Israel.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  threat,  no  doubt,  commenced  with  the  subjugation 
of  the  Edomites  by  the  Maccabees ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  that  event,  as  Eosenmiiller,  Kliefoth,  and  others  suppose, 
although  the  foundation  was  thereby  laid  for  the  disappearance 
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of  the  national  existence  of  Edom.  For  it  is  impossible  with 
this  limitation  to  do  justice  to  the  emphatic  expression,  u  my 
people  Israel."  On  the  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prophecies  in 
Amos  ix.  12  and  Obad.  vers.  17  sqq.,  that  the  people  of  God 
are  to  take  possession  of  Edom,  when  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
David  is  raised  up  again,  i.e.  in  the  Messianic  times,  which 
prophecies  point  back  to  that  of  Balaam  in  Num.  xxiv.  18,  and 
have  their  roots,  as  this  also  has,  in  the  promise  of  God  con- 
cerning the  twin  sons  of  Isaac,  "the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger"  (Gen.  xxv.  23),  we  must  seek  for  the  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  victories  of  the  people  of  God  over  all  their 
foes,  among  whom  Edom  from  time  immemorial  had  taken  the 
leading  place,  at  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  per- 
fected. For  even  here  Edom  is  not  introduced  merely  as  a 
single  nation  that  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  Judah,  but  also  as 
a  type  of  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  heathen  world  towards 
the  people  and  kingdom  of  God,  as  in  ch.  xxxv.,  Isa.  xxxiv.  63, 
etc.  The  vengeance,  answering  to  the  anger  and  wrath  of 
Jehovah,  which  Israel,  as  the  people  of  God,  is  to  execute 
upon  Edom,  consists  not  merely  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
national  existence  of  Edom,  which  John  Hyrcanus  carried  into 
effect  by  compelling  the  subjugated  Edomites  to  adopt  circum- 
cision (see  the  comm.  on  Num.  xxiv.  18),  but  chiefly  in  the 
wrathful  judgment  which  Israel  will  execute  in  the  person  of 
Christ  upon  the  arch-enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  its 
complete  extinction. 

Vers.  15-17.  Against  the  Philistines. — Ver.  15.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  the  Philistines  act  with  revenge, 
and  avenge  themselves  with  contempt  in  the  soul  to  destroy  in 
everlasting  enmity,  Ver.  16.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  over  the  Philistines, 
and  cut  off  the  Cretans,  and  destroy  the  remnant  by  the  sea- 
shore. Ver.  17.  And  J  will  execute  great  vengeance  upon 
them  through  chastisements  of  wrath,  and  they  shall  know  that 
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I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  bring  my  vengeance  upon  them.  — 
The  Philistines  resembled  the  Edomites  and  Ammonites  in 
their  disposition  towards  the  covenant  nation,  the  former  in 
their  thirst  for  revenge,  the  latter  in  their  malicious  rejoicing 
at  Israel's  fall.  For  this  reason  they  had  already  been  classed 
by  Isaiah  (xi.  14)  with  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon  as  enemies, 
who  would  be  successfully  attacked  and  overcome  by  Israel, 
when  the  Lord  had  gathered  it  again  from  its  dispersion.  In 
the  description  of  its  sin  towards  Israel  we  have  a  combination 
of  elements  taken  from  the  conduct  of  Edom  and  Ammon 
(vers.  12  and  6).  They  execute  revenge  with  contempt  in  the 
soul  (£'^3  B^,  as  in  ver.  6),  with  the  intention  to  destroy 
(rvnc'bp)  Israel ;  and  this  revenge  springs  from  eternal,  never- 
ending  hostility.  The  Lord  will  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  the  Philistines  for  this.  0^3,  Cretans,  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Philistian  people,  settled  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan.  The  name  is  used  by  Ezekiel  for  the  people,  as  it 
had  already  been  by  Zephaniah  (ii.  5),  for  the  sake  of  the 
paronomasia  with  WH.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  as  the  current  derivation  from  Creta  rests  upon  a 
very  doubtful  combination  (cf.  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  66  and  99  sqq.). 
By  the  "remnant  of  the  sea-coast,"  i.e.  the  remnant  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  other  words, 
of  the  Philistines,  the  destruction  of  which  had  already  been 
predicted  by  Amos  (i.  8),  Isaiah  (xiv.  30),  and  Jeremiah 
(xlvii.4),  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  nation  to  the  very 
last  man,  all  that  was  still  left  of  the  Philistines  (see  the  comm. 
on  Amos  i.  8). — The  execution  of  the  vengeance  threatened  by 
God  began  in  the  Chaldean  period,  in  which  Gaza  was  attacked 
by  Pharaoh,  and,  judging  from  Jer.  xlvii.,  the  whole  of  Philistia 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Chaldeans  (see  the  fuller  comments  on 
this  in  the  exposition  of  Jer.  xlvii.).  But  the  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment will  take  place  in  the  case  of  Philistia  also,  through  the 
Messianic  judgment,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  commen- 
tary on  Zeph.  ii.  10. 
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CHAP.  XXYI.-XXVIIL—  AGAINST  TYRE  AND  SIDON. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  three  chapters  is  occupied  with 
the  prophecy  concerning  Tyre,  which  extends  from  ch.  xxvi.  1 
to  ch.  xxviii.  19.  The  prophecy  against  Sidon  is  limited  to 
ch.  xxviii.  20-26.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  Phoenicia  were  concentrated  at  that  time  in 
the  power  and  rule  of  Tyre,  to  which  Sidon  had  been  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  hegemony,  which  it  had  formerly  possessed 
over  Phoenicia.  The  prophecy  against  Tyre  consists  of  four 
words  of  God,  of  which  the  first  (ch.  xxvi.)  contains  the  threat 
of  destruction  to  the  city  and  state  of  Tyre  ;  the  second 
(ch.  xxvii.),  a  lamentation  over  this  destruction ;  the  third 
(ch.  xxviii.  1-10),  the  threat  against  the  king  of  Tyre;  the 
fourth  (ch.  xxviii.  11—19),  a  lamentation  over  his  fall. 

CIIAP.  XXVI.    THE  FALL  OF  TYRE. 

In  four  sections,  commencing  with  the  formula,  "  thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  Tyre,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  is  threatened  with 
destruction.  In  the  first  strophe  (vers.  2-6)  there  is  a  general 
threat  of  its  destruction  by  a  host  of  nations.  In  the  second 
(vers.  7-14),  the  enemy  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  designated 
as  a  powerful  one  ;  and  the  conquest  and  destruction  emanating 
from  him  are  circumstantially  described.  In  the  third  (vers. 
15-18),  the  impression  wrhich  this  event  would  produce  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  coast-lands  is  depicted.  And 
in  the  fourth  (vers.  19-21),  the  threat  is  repeated  in  an  energetic 
manner,  and  the  prophecy  is  thereby  rounded  off. 

This  word  of  God  bears  in  the  introduction  the  date  of  its 
delivery  to  the  prophet  and  enunciation  by  him. — Ver.  1.  It 
came  to  pass  in  the  eleventh  year,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  that 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying. — The  eleventh  year  of 
the  exile  of  Jehoiachin  was  the  year  of  the  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  lii.  6, 12),  the  occurrence  of  which 
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is  presupposed  in  ver.  2  also.  There  is  something  striking  in  the 
omission  of  the  number  of  the  month  both  here  and  in  ch.  xxxii. 
17,  as  the  day  of  the  month  is  given.  The  attempt  to  discover 
in  the  words  Vnrb  "inN3  an  indication  of  the  number  of  the 
month,  by  understanding  EHhp  as  signifying  the  first  month  of  the 
year:  "on  the  first  as  regards  the  month,"  equivalent  to,  u  in 
the  first  month,  on  the  first  day  of  it"  (LXX.,  Luther,  Kliefoth, 
and  others),  is  as  forced  and  untenable  as  the  notion  that  that 
particular  month  is  intended  which  had  peculiar  significance 
for  Ezekiel,  namely,  the  month  in  which  Jerusalem  was  con- 
quered and  destroyed.  The  first  explanation  is  proved  to  be 
erroneous  by  ver.  2,  where  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
occurred  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  named,  is  assumed  to 
have  already  happened.  The  second  view  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  happened  in  the  fourth 
month,  and  the  destruction  in  the  fifth  (Jer.  Hi.  6  and  12) ;  and 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  conquest  was  of  less  importance  to 
Ezekiel  than  the  destruction.  We  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  the  number  of  the  month  has  been  dropped 
through  a  corruption  of  the  text,  which  has  occurred  in  copying ; 
but  in  that  case  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  de- 
termine what  the  month  really  was.  The  conjecture  offered 
by  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  that  one  of  the  last  months  of  the  year 
is  intended,  because  Ezekiel  could  not  have  known  before  then 
wrhat  impression  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  had  made  upon 
Tyre,  stands  or  falls  with  the  naturalistic  view  entertained  by 
these  writers  with  regard  to  prophecy. 

Vers.  2—6.  Tyre  shall  be  broken  and  utterly  destroyed. — 
Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  because  Tyre  saith  concerning  Jerusalem, 
u  Aha,  the  door  of  the  nations  is  broken ;  it  turneth  to  me ;  I 
shall  become  full;  she  is  laid  waste;"  Ver.  3.  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  come  upon  thee,  0 
Tyre,  and  will  bring  up  against  thee  many  nations,  as  the  sea 
bringing  up  its  waves,  Ver.  4.  They  will  destroy  the  walls 
of  Tyre,  and  throw  down  her  towers;  and  I  will  sweep  away 
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her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  a  bare  rock.  Ver.  5.  She  shall 
become  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
for  I  have  spoken  it,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  and  she 
shall  become  booty  for  the  nations,  Ver.  6.  And  her  daughters 
which  are  in  the  land  shall  be  slain  ivith  the  sword;  and 
they  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. — Tyre,  as  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  (ch.  xxiii.),  is  not  the  city  of  that  name  upon 
the  mainland,  rj  iraXai  Tvpos  or  HakaiTvpos,  Old  Tyre,  which 
was  taken  by  Shalmaneser  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  (as 
Perizon.,  Marsh,  Vitringa,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Eichhorn 
supposed),  bat  Insular  Tyre,  which  was  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  farther  north,  and  only  1200  paces  from  the  land,  beiDg 
built  upon  a  small  island,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
strait  of  no  great  depth  (vid.  Movers,  Phoenizier,  II.  p.  288 
sqq.).  This  Insular  Tyre  had  successfully  resisted  the  Assy- 
rians (Josephus,  Antt.  ix.  14.  2),  and  was  at  that  time  the 
market  of  the  nations ;  and  in  Ezekiel's  day  it  had  reached  the 
summit  of  its  greatness  as  mistress  of  the  sea  and  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  That  it  is  against  this  Tyre  that 
our  prophecy  is  chiefly  directed,  is  evident  from  vers.  5  and  14, 
according  to  which  Tyre  is  to  become  a  bare  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  and  from  the  allusion  to  the  daughter  cities,  n'lfe'n,  in 
the  field,  i.e.  on  the  mainland  (in  ver.  6),  as  contrasted  with 
the  position  occupied  by  Tyre  upon  a  rocky  island  in  the  sea ; 
and,  lastly,  from  the  description  given  in  ch.  xxvii.  of  the  mari- 
time trade  of  Tyre  with  all  nations,  to  which  Old  Tyre  never 
attained,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  no  harbour  (vid.  Movers, 
I.e.  p.  176).  This  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  such  passages 
as  vers.  6,  8,  and  ch.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  in  which  reference  is  also 
made  to  the  continental  Tyre,  and  the  conquest  of  Tyre  is 
depicted  as  the  conquest  of  a  land-city  (see  the  exposition  of 
these  verses). — The  threat  against  Tyre  commences,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nations  threatened  in  ch.  xxv.,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  sin.  Tyre  ,gave  expression  to  its  joy  at  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  because  it  hoped  to  derive  profit  therefrom  through 
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the  extension  of  its  commerce  and  increase  of  its  wealth. 
Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tyre.  "  The  door  of  the  nations 
is  broken  in  pieces."  The  plural  Awl  indicates  the  folding 
doors  which  formed  the  gate,  and  are  mentioned  in  its  stead. 
Jerusalem  is  the  door  of  the  nations,  and  is  so  called  according 
to  the  current  opinion  of  expositors,  because  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nations,  i.e.  as  a  place  of  trade.  But 
nothing  is  known  to  warrant  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was  ever 
able  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  Tyre  as  a  commercial  city.  The 
importance  of  Jerusalem  with  regard  to  other  nations  was  to 
be  found,  not  in  its  commerce,  nor  in  the  favourable  situation 
which  it  occupied  for  trade,  in  support  of  which  Hiivernick 
refers  to  Herodotus,  iii.  5,  and  Hitzig  to  Ezekiel  xxiii.  40,  41, 
but  in  its  sanctuary,  or  the  sacred  calling  which  it  had  received 
for  the  whole  world  of  nations.  Kliefoth  has  therefore  decided 
in  favour  of  the  following  view :  That  Jerusalem  is  called  a 
gate  of  the  nations,  not  because  it  had  hitherto  been  open  to 
the  nations  for  free  and  manifold  intercourse,  but  for  the  very 
opposite  reason,  namely,  because  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  had 
hitherto  been  closed  and  barred  against  the  nations,  but  was 
now  broken  in  pieces  through  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
thereby  opened  to  the  nations.  Consequently  the  nations,  and 
notably  Tyre,  would  be  able  to  enter  now ;  and  from  this  fact 
the  Tyrians  hoped  to  derive  advantage,  so  far  as  their  com- 
mercial interests  were  concerned.  But  this  view  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  text.  Although  a  gate  is  opened  by  being 
broken  in  pieces,  and  one  may  force  an  entrance  into  a  house 
by  breaking  the  door  (Gen.  xix.  9),  yet  the  expression  "  door  of 
the  nations."  cannot  signify  a  door  which  bars  all  entrance  on 
the  part  of  the  nations,  inasmuch  as  doors  and  gates  are  not 
made  to  secure  houses  and  cities  against  the  forcible  entrance 
of  men  and  nations,  but  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  go  out 
and  in.  Moreover,  the  supposition  that  "  door  of  the  nations" 
is  equivalent  to  shutting  against  the  nations,  is  not  in  harmony 
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with  the  words  vN  nspj  which  follow.  The  expression  "  it  has 
turned  to  me,"  or  it  is  turned  to  me,  has  no  meaning  unless  it 
signifies  that  through  the  breaking  of  the  door  the  stream  of  the 
nations  would  turn  away  from  Jerusalem  to  Tyre,  and  there- 
fore that  hitherto  the  nations  had  turned  to  Jerusalem.     H3Da 

T     ••  T 

is  the  3d  pers.  perf.  Niphal  of  23D?  for  n3D^  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  DDJ,  etc.  The  missing  subject  to  H3D3  is  to  be  found 
ad  sensum  in  &®V[}  Hin^,  It  is  not  the  door  itself,  but  the 
entrance  and  streaming  in  of  the  nations,  which  had  previously 
been  directed  towards  Jerusalem,  and  would  now  turn  to  Tyre. 
There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  Hitzig's  conjecture,  that 
PIOSK  should  be  altered  into  n&6»,  and  the  latter  taken  as  the 

T   :     T    •  T         ;  7 

subject.  Consequently  we  must  understand  the  words  of  the 
Tyrians  as  signifying  that  they  had  regarded  the  drawing  of 
the  nations  to  Jerusalem,  i.e.  the  force  of  attraction  which 
Jerusalem  had  hitherto  exerted  upon  the  nations,  as  the  seat  of 
the  divine  revelation  of  mercy,  or  of  the  law  and  judgment  of 
the  Lord,  as  interfering  with  their  endeavour  to  draw  all  nations 
to  themselves  and  gain  them  over  to  their  purposes,  and  that 
they  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  because  they 
hoped  that  henceforth  they  would  be  able  to  attract  the  nations 
to  themselves  and  enrich  themselves  with  their  possessions. 
This  does  not  require  that  we  should  accredit  the  Tyrians  with 
any  such  insight  into  the  spiritual  calling  of  Jerusalem  as  would 
lie  beyond  their  heathen  point  of  view.  The  simple  circum- 
stance, that  the  position  occupied  by  Jerusalem  in  relation  to 
the  world  apparently  interfered  with  the  mercantile  interests  of 
the  Tyrians,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  excite  a  malignant 
pleasure  at  the  fall  of  the  city  of  God,  as  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  worship  of  Mammon  are  irreconcilably  opposed.  The 
source  from  which  the  envy  and  the  enmity  manifesting  itself 
in  this  malicious  pleasure  took  their  rise,  is  indicated  in  the  last 
words :  u  I  shall  fill  myself,  she  (Jerusalem)  is  laid  waste," 
which  Jerome  has  correctly  linked  together  thus :  quia  ilia 
deserta  est,  idcirco  ego  implebor.     NPBn,  to  be  filled  with  mer- 
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chandise  and  wealth,  as  in  ch.  xxvii.  25.  On  account  of  this 
disposition  toward  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  led  Tyre  to 
expect  an  increase  of  power  and  wealth  from  its  destruction, 
the  Lord  God  would  smite  it  with  ruin  and  annihilation.  *^n 
T|$y,  behold,  I  will  come  upon  thee,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  8  ;  Jer.  1.  31 , 
Nah.  iii.  5.  God  will  lead  a  powerful  army  against  Tyre,  which 
shall  destroy  its  walls  and  towers.  Instead  of  the  army,  u  many 
nations"  are  mentioned,  because  Tyre  is  hoping  to  attract 
more  nations  to  itself  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  hope  is  to  be  fulfilled,  though  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  Tyre  intended.  The  comparison  of  the 
advancing  army  to  the  advancing  waves  of  the  sea  is  very 
significant  when  the  situation  of  Tyre  is  considered.  D*n  is  the 
subject  to  riPVnSj  and  the  Hiphil  is  construed  with  ?  instead  of 
the  accusative  (compare  Ewald,  §  292c  with  §  211e).  Accord- 
to  Arrian,  ii.  18.  3,  and  Curtius,  iv.  2.  9,  12,  and  3.  13,  Insular 
Tyre  was  fortified  all  round  with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  which 
were  certainly  in  existence  as  early  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  time. 
Even  the  dust  of  the  demolished  buildings  (B'JSV)  God  would 
sweep  away  (WHO,  "7r-  ^€7>  witft  a  play  upon  Virra),  so  that 
the  city,  i.e.  the  site  on  which  it  had  stood,  would  become  a 
bare  and  barren  rock  (Vbo  rprflf,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  7),  a  place  where 
fishermen  would  spread  out  their  nets  to  dry.  "  Her  daughters  " 
also,  that  is  to  say,  the  towns  dependent  upon  Tyre,  u  on  the 
field,"  i.e.  the  open  country, — in  other  words,  their  inhabitants, 
— would  be  slain  with  the  sword. 

In  vers.  7-14  the  threat  is  carried  still  further. — Ver.  7.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  bring  against  Tyre 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  from  the  north,  the  king 
of  kings,  with  horses,  and  chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  a  multitude 
of  much  people.  Ver.  8.  Thy  daughters  in  the  field  he  will  slay 
with  the  sword,  and  he  will  erect  siege-towers  against  thee,  and 
throw  up  a  rampart  against  thee,  and  set  up  shields  against  thee, 
Ver.  9.  And  direct  his  battering-rams  against  thy  walls,  and 
throw  down  thy  towers  with  his  swords.     Ver.  10.  From  the 
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multitude  of  his  horses  their  dust  will  cover  thee  ;  from  the  noise 
of  the  horsemen,  wheels,  and  chariots,  thy  walls  will  shake  when 
he  shall  enter  into  thy  gates,  as  they  enter  a  city  broken  open. 
Ver.  11.  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  he  will  tread  down  all  thy 
streets  ;  thy  people  he  will  slay  ivith  the  sword,  and  thy  glorious 
pillars  will  fall  to  the  ground,  Ver.  12.  They  will  make  booty 
of  thy  possessions,  and  plunder  thy  merchandise,  destroy  thy  walls, 
and  throw  down  thy  splendid  mansions,  and  sink  thy  stones,  thy 
wood,  and  thy  dust  in  the  water.  Ver.  13.  /  will  put  an  end 
to  the  sound  of  thy  songs,  and  the  music  of  thy  harps  shall  be 
heard  no  more.  Ver.  14.  /  will  make  thee  a  bare  rock;  thou 
shalt  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets,  and  be  built  no 
more ;  for  1  Jehovah  have  spoken  it,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah. — Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  of  Babylon, 
— this  is  the  meaning  of  the  rhetorical  description  in  these 
verses, — will  come  with  a  powerful  army  (ver.  7),  smite  with 
the  sword  the  inland  cities  dependent  upon  Tyre  (ver.  8,  com- 
pare ver.  6),  then  commence  the  siege  of  Tyre,  destroy  its 
walls  and  towers  (vers.  Sb  and  9),  enter  with  his  army  the  city 
in  which  breaches  have  been  made,  put  the  inhabitants  to  death 
(vers.  10  and  11),  plunder  the  treasures,  destroy  walls  and  build- 
ings, and  cast  the  ruins  into  the  sea  (ver.  12).  Nebuchadrezzar, 
or  Nebuchadnezzar  (for  the  name  see  the  comm.  on  2  Kings 
xxiv.  1),  is  called  king  of  kings,  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  because  the  kings  of  conquered  provinces 
and  lands  were  subject  to  him  as  vassals  (see  the  comm.  on 
Isa.  x.  8).  His  army  consists  of  war-chariots,  and  cavalry,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  infantry.  2"}"Djn  7n[5  are  co-ordinate,  so 
far  as  the  rhetorical  style  is  concerned ;  but  in  reality  ^"Dy  is 
subordinate  to  ^p  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  24,  inasmuch  as  the  ?np  con- 

T      T»  /  T      T 

sisted  of  2VDy.  On  the  siege-works  mentioned  in  ver.  Sb,  see 
the  comm.  on  ch.  iv.  2.  nay  D^pn  signifies  the  construction  of 
a  roof  with  shields,  by  which  the  besiegers  were  accustomed  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  missiles  of  the  defenders  of  the 
city  wall  while  pursuing  their  labours.     Herodotus  repeatedly 
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mentions  such  shield-roofs  as  used  by  the  Persians  (ix.  61.  99, 
102),  though,  according  to  Layard,  they  are  uot  to  be  found 
upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  (see  the  comm.  on  Nah.  ii.  6). 
There   is  no  doubt  that  i?JPT  ^rip  signifies  the  battering-ram, 
called  ">3  in  ch.  xxi.  27,  though  the  meaning  of  the  words  is 
disputed,     ^rr?,  literally,  thrusting  or  smiting,    tap,  from  ^p> to 
be  pointed  either  taf?  or  tapT  (the  form  tapT  adopted  by  v.  d. 
Hooght   and  J.  H.  Michaelis  is  opposed  to  the  grammatical 
rules),  has  been  explained  by  Gesenius  and  others  as  signifying 
res  opposite  that  which  is  opposite ;  hence  tap  TIE,  the  thrust- 
ing or  demolishing  of   that  which   stands  opposite.     In   the 
opinion  of  others,  ?3P  is  an  instrument  employed  in  besieging ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  usage  of  the  language  to  sustain 
either  this  explanation  or  that  adopted  by  Havernick,  u  destruc- 
tion of  liis  defence."     vriirnn,  his  swords,  used  figuratively  for 
his  weapons  or  instruments  of  war,  u  his  irons/'  as  Ewald  has 
very  aptly  rendered  it.     The  description  in  ver.  10  is  hyper- 
bolical.    The   number  of   horses   is   so   great,   that   on   their 
entering  the  city  they  cover  it  with  dust,  and  the  walls  shake 
with  the  noise  of  the  horsemen  and  chariots.     '3D  ^V  ^toEB, 
literally,  as  the  marchings  into  a  broken  city,  i.e.  a  city  taken  by 
storm,  generally  are.     The  simile  may  be  explained  from  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Insular  Tyre.     It  means  that  the  enemy 
will  enter  it  as  they  march  into  a  land -fortress  into  which  a 
breach  has  been  made  by  force.     The  words  presuppose  that 
the  besieger  has  made  a  road  to  the  city  by  throwing  up  an 
embankment  or  dam.     SjW  ntaSD,  the  memorial  pillars  of  thy 
might,  and  the  pillars  dedicated  to  Baal,  two  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  as  standing  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  emerald ;  not  images 
of  gods,  but  pillars,  as  symbols  of  Baal.     These  sink  or  fall  to 
the  ground  before  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  foe  (compare 
Isa.  xlvi.  1,  xxi.  9,  and  1  Sam.  v.  3).     After  the  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  fall  of  the  gods,  the  plundering  of  the 
treasures  begins,  and  then  follows  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
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rrjipn  *fi3  are  not  pleasure-houses  (u  pleasure-towers,  or  garden- 
houses  of  the  wealthy  merchants,"  as  Ewald  supposes),  for  there 
was  not  space  enough  upon  the  island  for  gardens  (Strabo,  xvi. 
2.  23),  but  the  lofty,  magnificent  houses  of  the  city,  the  palaces 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xxiii.  13.  Yea,  the  whole  city  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  that  so  completely  that  they  will  sweep  stones, 
wood,  and  rubbish  into  the  sea. — Thus  will  the  Lord  put  an 
end  to  the  exultation  and  rejoicing  in  Tyre  (ver.  13 ;  compare 
Isa.  xiv.  11  and  Amos  v.  23). — The  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
this  powerful  city  closes  with  the  repetition  of  the  thought  from 
ver.  5,  that  Tyre  shall  be  turned  into  a  bare  rock,  and  shall 
never  be  built  again. 

Vers.  15-18.  The  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre  will 
produce  great  commotion  in  all  her  colonies  and  the  islands 
connected  with  her. — Ver.  15.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to 
Tyre,  Will  not  the  islands  tremble  at  the  noise  of  thy  fall,  at  the 
groaning  of  the  wounded,  at  the  slaughter  in  the  midst  of  thee  ? 
Ver.  16.  And  all  the  princes  of  the  sea  will  come  down  from 
their  thrones,  and  will  lay  aside  their  robes  and  take  off  their 
embroidered  clothes,  and  dress  themselves  in  terrors,  sit  upon  the 
earth,  and  they  will  tremble  every  moment,  and  be  astonished  at 
thee,  Ver.  17.  They  will  raise  a  lamentation  for  thee,  and  say 
to  thee  :  How  hast  thou  perished,  thou  who  wast  inhabited  from 
out  of  the  sea,  thou  renowned  city,  she  who  was  mighty  upon  the 
sea,  she  and  her  inhabitants,  who  inspired  all  her  inhabitants  with 
fear  of  her  !  Ver.  18.  Now  do  the  islands  tremble  on  the  day 
of  thy  fall,  and  the  islands  in  the  sea  are  confounded  at  thy 
departure. — *6n,  nonne,  has  the  force  of  a  direct  affirmation. 
>VBD  7ip,  the  noise  of  the  fall,  stands  for  the  tidings  of  the 
noise,  since  the  noise  itself  could  not  be  heard  upon  the  islands. 
The  fall  takes  place,  as  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  depicting 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  event,  at  or  amidst  the  groaning  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  slaughter  in  the  midst  of  thee.  Jnna  is 
the  infinitive  Niphal,  with  the  accent  drawn  back  on  account  of 
the  following  Mild,  and  should  be  pointed  ITrtj,      The  word 
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C^tf,  islands,  is  frequently  used  so  as  to  embrace  the  coast  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  we  have  therefore  to  understand  it 
here  as  applied  to  the  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  that  sea.  The  "  princes  of  the  sea"  are  not  kings  of 
the  islands,  but,  according  to  Isa.  xxiii.  8,  the  merchants  pre- 
siding over  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  who  resembled  princes.  HiKpS, 
not  royal  thrones,  but  chairs,  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  13,  etc.  The 
picture  of  their  mourning  recalls  the  description  in  Jonah  iii.  6  ; 
it  is  not  derived  from  that  passage,  however,  but  is  an  indepen- 
dent description  of  the  mourning  customs  which  commonly 
prevailed  among  princes.  The  antithesis  introduced  is  a  very 
striking  one  :  clothing  themselves  in  terrors,  putting  on  terrors 
in  the  place  of  the  robes  of  state  which  they  have  laid  aside 
(see  the  similar  trope  in  ch.  vii.  27).  The  thought  is  rendered 
still  more  forcible  by  the  closing  sentences  of  the  verse :  they 
tremble  ^VJ  y,  by  moments,  i.e.  as  the  moments  return, — 
actually,  therefore,  "  every  moment "  (vid.  Isa.  xxvii.  3). — In 
the  lamentation  which  they  raise  (ver.  17),  they  give  pro- 
minence to  the  alarming  revolution  of  all  things,  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  once  so  renowned,  has 
now  become  an  object  of  horror  and  alarm.  DV3*p  ro^fa, 
inhabited  from  the  seas.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  "as  far  as  the  seas,"  in  the  sense  of,  whose  inhabitants 
spread  over  the  seas  and  settle  there,  as  Gesenius  (Thes.)  and 
Havernick  suppose ;  for  being  inhabited  is  the  very  opposite  of 
sending  the  inhabitants  abroad.  If  \o  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
geographical  sense  of  direction  or  locality,  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  could  only  be,  whose  inhabitants  spring  from  the 
seas,  or  have  migrated  thither  from  all  seas;  but  this  would 
not  apply  to  the  population  of  Tyre,  which  did  not  consist  of 
men  of  all  nations  under  heaven.  Hitzig  has  given  the  correct 
interpretation,  namely,  from  the  sea,  or  out  of  the  seas,  which 
had  as  it  were  ascended  as  an  inhabited  citv  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  last  clause  of  ver.  17  : 
who  inspired  all  her  inhabitants  with  their  terror,  or  with  terror 
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of  them  (of  themselves) ;  for  if  the  relative  itftj?  is  taken  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  yiv\  the  thought  arises  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  inspired  her  inhabitants,  i.e.  themselves, 
with  their  terror,  or  terror  of  themselves.  Kimchi,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Ewald,  Kliefoth,  and  others,  have  therefore  proposed 
to  take  the  suffix  in  the  second  iT3£T  as  referring  to  Esn,  all  the 

T     v    :  O  T  "  / 

inhabitants  of  the  sea,  i.e.  all  her  colonies.  But  this  is  open  to 
the  objection,  that  not  only  is  DJ  of  the  masculine  gender,  but 
it  is  extremely  harsh  to  take  the  same  suffix  attached  to  the  two 
JT3B*  as  referring  to  different  subjects.  We  must  therefore 
take  the  relative  IBW  and  the  suffix  in  DJVnn  as  both  referring 
to  WIVh  &n :  the  city  with  its  population  inspired  all  its  several 
inhabitants  with  fear  of  itself.  This  is  not  to  be  understood, 
however,  as  signifying  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  kept  one 
another  in  a  state  of  terror  and  alarm ;  but  that  the  city  with 
its  population,  through  its  power  upon  the  sea,  inspired  all  the 
several  inhabitants  with  fear  of  this  its  might,  inasmuch  as  the 
distinction  of  the  city  and  its  population  was  reflected  upon 
every  individual  citizen.  This  explanation  of  the  words  is  con- 
firmed by  the  parallel  passages  in  ch.  xxxii.  24  and  26. — This 
city  had  come  to  so  appalling  an  end,  that  all  the  islands 
trembled  thereat.  The  two  hemistichs  in  ver.  18  are  synony- 
mous, and  the  thought  returns  by  way  of  conclusion  to  ver.  15. 
|**N  has  the  Aramaean  form  of  the  plural,  which  is  sometimes 
met  with  even  in  the  earlier  poetry  (vid.  Ewald,  §  177a).  r)N>*, 
departure,  i.e.  destruction. 

Vers.  19-21.  Thus  will  Tyre,  covered  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  sink  into  the  region  of  the  dead,  and  vanish  for  ever  from 
the  earth. — Ver.  19.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  When  I 
make  thee  a  desolate  city,  like  the  cities  which  are  no  longer  in- 
habited, when  I  cause  the  deep  to  rise  over  thee,  so  that  the  many 
waters  cover  thee,  Ver.  20.  /  cast  thee  down  to  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  grave,  to  the  people  of  olden  time,  and  cause  thee  to 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  lower  regions,  in  the  ruins  from  the  olden 
time,  with  those  who  have  gone  into  the  grave,  that  thou  mayest  be 
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no  longer  inhabited,  and  1  create  that  which  is  glorious  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Ver.  21.  /  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou 
art  no  more ;  they  ivill  seek  thee,  and  find  thee  no  more  for 
ever,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — Not  only  will  ruin 
and  desolation  come  upon  Tyre,  but  it  will  sink  for  ever  into 
the  region  of  the  dead.  In  this  concluding  thought  the 
whole  threat  is  summed  up.  The  infinitive  clauses  of  ver.  19 
recapitulate  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  previous  strophes,  for 
the  purpose  of  appending  the  closing  thought  of  banishment  to 
the  tinder- world.  By  the  rising  of  the  deep  we  are  to  under- 
stand, according  to  ver.  12,  that  the  city  in  its  ruins  will  be 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  "H3  H"iV,  those  who  go  down 
into  the  pit  or  grave,  are  the  dead.  They  are  described  still 
further  as  Djty  DJJ,  not  u  those  who  are  sleeping  the  long  sleep 
of  death,"  or  the  generation  of  old  whom  all  must  join  ;  but  the 
people  of  the  "  old  world "  before  the  flood  (2  Pet.  ii.  5),  who 
were  buried  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  in  accordance  with 
Job  xxii.  15,  where  Djty  denotes  the  generations  of  the  primeval 
world,  and  after  the  analogy  of  the  use  of  D;>iy  Dy  in  Isa. 
xliv.  7,  to  describe  the  human  race  as  existing  from  time 
immemorial.  In  harmony  with  this,  BjiyD  niain  are  the  ruins 
of  the  primeval  world  wrhich  perished  in  the  flood.  As  D;iy  DJ/ 
adds  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  "fa  Trt\  so  also  does  DPiyo  rfa-ira 

f  ••  :     /  t  tt:it 

to  that  of  rrisrinn  pK.  Tyre  shall  not  only  descend  to  the  dead 
in  Sheol,  but  be  thrust  down  to  the  people  of  the  dead,  who 
were  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  by  the  wraters  of  the 
flood,  and  shall  there  receive  its  everlasting  dwelling-place 
among  the  ruins  of  the  primeval  world  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  flood,  beside  that  godless  race  of  the  olden  time.  ptf 
Diving  land  of  the  lowest  places  (cf.  ch.  xxxii.  18,  24),  is  a 
periphrasis  for  Sheol,  the  region  of  the  dead  (compare  Eph. 
iv.  9,  "  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ").  On  'til  "22  WW  Hitzig 
has  observed  with  perfect  correctness :  u  If  we  retain  the  point- 
ing as  the  first  person,  with  which  the  place  assigned  to  the 
Athnach  (a)  coincides,  we  must  at  any  rate  not  regard  the 
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clause  as  still  dependent  upon  $»?,  and  the  force  of  the  t&  as 
continued.  We  should  then  have  to  take  the  clause  as  inde- 
pendent and  affirmative,  as  the  accentuators  and  the  Targum 
have  done."  But  as  this  would  give  rise  to  a  discrepancy 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  verse,  Hitzig  proposes  to  alter  WU 
into  the  second  person  WW,  so  that  the  clause  would  still  be 
governed  bv  N*5  ]Vv?.  But  the  want  of  agreement  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  verse  does  not  warrant  an  alteration  of  the 
text,  especially  if  it  lead  to  nothing  better  than  the  forced 
rendering  adopted  by  Hitzig,  "  and  thou  no  longer  shinest  with 
glory  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  which  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  to  justify.  And  even  the  explanation  proposed  by 
Htivernick  and  Kliefoth,  u  that  I  no  longer  produce  anything 
glorious  from  thee  (Tyre)  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  is  open  to 
this  objection,  that  u  from  thee"  is  arbitrarily  interpolated  into 
the  text ;  and  if  this  were  what  Ezekiel  meant,  he  would  either 
have  added  ^  or  written  spflfW.  Moreover,  the  change  of 
person  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  our  taking  Wij  as  dependent 
upon  |V£?,  and  supplying  K?.  WW  is  evidently  a  simple  con- 
tinuation of  ^"TOnm.  And  nothing  but  the  weightiest  objec- 
tions should  lead  us  to  give  up  a  view  which  so  naturally 
suggests  itself.  But  no  such  objections  exist.  Neither  the 
want  of  harmony  between  the  two  halves  of  the  verse,  nor  the 
context, — according  to  which  Tyre  and  its  destruction  are 
referred  to  both  before  and  immediately  after, — forces  us  to 
the  adoption  of  explanations  at  variance  with  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  We  therefore  adhere  to  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  "  and  I  set  (establish)  glory  in  the  land 
of  the  living ; "  and  understand  by  the  land  of  the  living,  not 
the  theocracy  especially,  but  the  earth,  in  contrast  to  the  region 
of  the  dead.  The  words  contain  the  general  thought,  that  on 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  glory  of  the  ungodly  power  of 
the  world,  He  will  create  that  which  is  glorious  on  the  earth 
to  endure  for  ever ;  and  this  He  really  does  by  the  establishing 
of  His  kingdom. — Tyre,  on  the  contrary,  shall  become,  through 
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its  fate,  an  object  of  terror,  or  an  example  of  sudden  destruc- 
tion, and  pass  away  with  all  its  glory,  not  leaving  a  trace 
behind.  For  ver.  216,  compare  Isa.  xli.  12  and  Ps.  xxxvii.  36. 
TP?DS  imperf.  Pual,  has  Chateph-patach  between  the  two  u,  to 
indicate  emphatically  that  the  syllable  is  only  a  very  loosely 
closed  one  (vid.  Ewald,  §  316,  p.  95). 


CHAP.  XXVII.  LAMENTATION  OVER  THE  FALL  OF  TYRE. 

The  lamentation  commences  with  a  picture  of  the  glory  of 
the  city  of  Tyre,  its  situation,  its  architectural  beauty,  its  mili- 
tary strength  and  defences  (vers.  3-11),  and  its  wide-spread 
commercial  relations  (vers.  12-25);  and  then  passes  into  mourn- 
ful lamentation  over  the  ruin  of  all  this  glory  (vers.  26-36). 

Vers.  1-11.  Introduction  and  description  of  the  glory  and 
might  of  Tyre. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me, 
saying,  Ver.  2.  And  do  thou,  0  son  of  man,  raise  a  lamentation 
over  Tyre,  Ver.  3.  And  say  to  Tyre,  Thou  who  dwellest  at  the 
approaches  of  the  sea,  merchant  of  the  nations  to  many  islands, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Tyre,  thou  sayest,  I  am  perfect  in 
beauty,  Ver.  4.  In  the  heart  of  the  seas  is  thy  territory  ;  thy 
builders  have  made  thy  beauty  perfect.  Ver.  5.  Out  of  cypresses 
of  Senir  they  built  all  double-plank-icork  for  thee  ;  they  took  cedars 
of  Lebanon  to  make  a  mast  upon  thee.  Ver.  6.  They  made  thine 
oars  of  oaks  of  Bashan,  thy  benches  they  made  of  ivory  set  in  box 
from  the  islands  of  the  Chittaeans.  Ver.  7.  Byssus  in  em- 
broidery from  Egypt  was  thy  sail,  to  serve  thee  for  a  banner  ; 
blue  and  red  purple  from  the  islands  ofElishah  was  thine  awning. 
Ver.  8.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  rowers  ; 
thy  skilful  men,  0  Tyre,  were  in  thee,  they  were  thy  sailors. 
Ver.  9.  The  elders  of  Gebal  and  its  skilful  men  were  with  thee  to 
repair  thy  leaks  ;  all  the  ships  of  the  sea  and  their  mariners  were 
in  thee  to  barter  thy  goods.  Ver.  10.  Persian  and  Lydian  and 
Libyan  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  ofivar  ;  shield  and  helmet  they 
hung  up  in  thee;  they  gave  brilliancy  to  thee.     Ver.  11.  The  sons 
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of  Arvad  and  thine  army  were  upon  thy  walls  round  about,  and 
brave  men  were  upon  thy  towers ;  they  hung  up  their  shields 
upon  thy  walls  round  about  ;  they  have  made  thy  beauty  perfect. — 
The  lamentation  commences  with  an  address  to  Tyre,  in  which 
its  favourable  situation  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  the  perfect 
beauty  of  which  she  was  conscious,  are  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground (ver.  3).  Tyre  is  sitting,  or  dwelling,  at  the  approaches 
of  the  sea.  D*  nfcuo,  approaches  or  entrances  of  the  sea,  are 
harbours  into  which  ships  sail  and  from  which  they  depart,  just 
as  "Wj  Ni^P,  the  gate  of  the  city,  is  both  entrance  and  exit. 
This  description  does  not  point  to  the  city  on  the  mainland,  or 
Old  Tyre,  but  answers  exactly  to  Insular  Tyre  with  its  two 
harbours.1  *n?B?*,  with  the  connecting  i,  which  is  apparently 
confounded  here  after  the  Aramaean  fashion  with  the  i  of  the 
feminine  pronoun,  and  has  therefore  been  marked  by  the 
Masora  as  superfluous  (vid.  Ewald,  §  2116).  The  combination 
of  JvDh  with  '"I  B^K  /X  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  primary 
meaning  ofOT,  to  travel  about  as  a  merchant :  thou  who  didst 
go  to  the  nations  on  many  shores  to  carry  on  thy  trade.  Tyre 
itself  considers  that  she  is  perfect  in  her  beauty,  partly  on 
account  of  her  strong  position  in  the  sea,  and  partly  because  of 
her  splendid  edifices.2     In  the  description  which  follows  of  this 

1  Insular  Tyre  possessed  two  harbours,  a  northern  one  called  the 
Sidonian,  because  it  was  on  the  Sidonian  side,  and  one  on  the  opposite  or 
south-eastern  side,  which  was  called  the  Egyptian  harbour  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  pointed.  The  Sidonian  was  the  more  celebrated  of  the 
two,  and  consisted  of  an  inner  harbour,  situated  within  the  wall  of  the  city, 
and  an  outer  one,  formed  by  a  row  of  rocks,  which  lay  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  paces  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  and  ran  parallel 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  the  mainland,  so  as  to  form  a  roadstead  in  which 
ships  could  anchor  (vid.  Arrian,  ii.  20  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  2'6).  This  northern 
harbour  is  still  held  by  the  city  of  Sur,  whereas  the  Egyptian  harbour  with 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island  has  been  buried  by  the  sand  driven 
against  the  coasts  by  the  south  winds,  so  that  even  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  make  no  allusion  to  it.  (See  Movers,  Phonizier,  II.  1, 
pp.  214  sqq.) 

2  Curtius,  iv.  2  :  Tyrus  et  claritate  etmagnit inline  anteomnes  urbes  Syriae 
Phoenicesque  memorabilia.     (Cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  22.) 
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beauty  and  glory,  from  ver.  4  onwards,  Tyre  is  depicted 
allegorically  as  a  beautiful  ship,  splendidly  built  and  equipped 
throughout,  and  its  destruction  is  afterwards  represented  as  a 
shipwreck  occasioned  by  the  east  wind  (vers.  26  sqq.).1  The 
words,  "  in  the  heart  of  the  seas  is  thy  territory  "  (ver.  4a),  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  city  of  Tyre  and  to  a  ship,  the  build- 
ing of  which  is  described  in  what  follows.  The  comparison  of 
Tyre  to  a  ship  was  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  situation  of 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  completely  surrounded  by 
water.  As  a  ship,  it  must  of  necessity  be  built  of  wood.  The 
shipbuilders  selected  the  finest  kinds  of  wood  for  the  purpose; 
cypresses  of  Antilibanus  for  double  planks,  which  formed  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  the  mast.  Senir, 
according  to  Deut.  iii.  9,  was  the  Amoritish  name  of  Hermon 
or  Antilibanus,  whereas  the  Sidonians  called  it  Sirioji.  On  the 
other  hand,  Senir  occurs  in  1  Chron.  v.  23,  and  Slienir  in  Song 
of  Sol.  iv.  8,  in  connection  with  Hermon,  where  they  are  used 
to  denote  separate  portions  of  Antilibanus.  Ezekiel  evidently 
uses  Senir  as  a  foreign  name,  which  had  been  retained  to  his 
own  time,  whereas  Sirion  had  possibly  become  obsolete,  as  the 
names  had  both  the  same  meaning  (see  the  comm.  on  Deut. 
iii.  9).  The  naming  of  the  places  from  which  the  several 
materials  were  obtained  for  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship,  serve  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  its  construction  and  give  an  ideal  charac- 
ter to  the  picture.  All  lands  have  contributed  their  produc- 
tions to  complete  the  glory  and  might  of  Tyre.  Cypress- wood 
was  frequently  used  by  the  ancients  for  buildings  and  (accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  443)  also  for  ships,  because  it  was 

1  Jerome  recognised  this  allegory,  and  has  explained  it  correctly  as 
follows:  "  He  (the  prophet)  speaks  tpokikcos,  as  though  addressing  a  ship, 
and  points  out  its  beauty  and  the  abundance  of  everything.  Then,  after 
having  depicted  all  its  supplies,  he  announces  that  a  storm  will  rise,  and 
the  south  wind  (auster)  will  blow,  by  which  great  waves  will  be  gathered 
up,  and  the  vessel  will  be  wrecked.  In  all  this  he  is  referring  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  city  by  King  Nabuchodonosor,"  etc.  Raschi  and  others 
give  the  same  explanation. 
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exempt  from  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  was  almost  imperishable, 
and  yet  very  light  (Theophr.  Hist,  plant,  v.  8  ;  Plinii  Hist.  nat. 
xvi.  79).  B*nh7,  a  dual  form,  like  DTibh  in  2  Kings  xxv.  4, 
Isa.  xxii.  11,  double-planks,  used  for  the  two  side-walls  of  the 
ship.  For  oars  they  chose  oaks  of  Bash  an  {p\W  as  well  as 
Bip'p  in  ver.  29  from  D*P,  to  row),  and  the  rowing  benches  (or 
deck)  were  of  ivory  inlaid  in  box.  Bnp  is  used  in  Ex.  xxvi. 
15  sqq.  for  the  boards  or  planks  of  the  wooden  walls  of  the 
tabernacle ;  here  it  is  employed  in  a  collective  sense,  either  for 
the  rowing  benches,  of  which  there  were  at  least  two,  and 
sometimes  three  rows  in  a  vessel,  one  above  another,  or  more 
properly,  for  the  deck  of  the  vessel  (Kitzig).  This  was  made 
of  shSn,  or  ivory,  inlaid  in  wood.  The  ivory  is  mentioned  first 
as  the  most  valuable  material  of  the  BHp,  the  object  being 
to  picture  the  ship  as  possessing  all  possible  splendour.  The 
expression  D^iB^rna  occasions  some  difficulty,  partly  on  account 
of  the  use  of  the  word  H3,  and  partly  in  connection  with  the 
meaning  of  E^KW,  although  so  much  may  be  inferred  from  the 
context,  that  the  allusion  is  to  some  kind  of  wood  inlaid  with 
ivory,  and  the  custom  of  inlaying  wood  with  ivory  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration  is  attested  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  137  : 

"  Vel  quale  per  artem 
Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebvttho 
Lucet  ebur." 

But  the  use  of  na  does  not  harmonize  with  the  relation  of  the 
wood  to  the  ivory  inserted  in  wood ;  nor  can  it  be  defended  by 
the  fact  that  in  Lam.  iii.  3  an  arrow  is  designated  "  the  son  of 
the  quiver."  According  to  this  analogy,  the  ivory  ought  to 
have  been  called  the  son  of  the  Ashurim,  because  the  ivory  is 
inserted  in  the  wood,  and  not  the  wood  in  the  ivory.1  We  must 
therefore  adopt  the  solution  proposed  by  R.  Salomo  and  others, 
— namely,  that  the  Masoretic  division  of  EPltftfTO  into  two 
words  is  founded  upon  a  mistake,  and  that  it  should  be  read  as 

1  The  Targum  has  paraphrased  it  in  this  way :  |sc;32£  pjTDr&O  pal 
^"21  tt?2,  i.e.  planks  of  box  or  pine  inlaid  with  ivory. 
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one  word  D^ttflSj  ivory  in  D*"M$Wjl,  i.e.  either  sherbin-cedar 
(according  to  more  recent  expositors),  or  box-wood,  for  which 
Bochart  (Phal.  III.  5)  has  decided.  The  fact  that  in  Isa. 
Ix.  13  the  "viU'xn  is  mentioned  among  the  trees  growing  upon 
Lebanon,  whereas  here  the  D'nrxn  are  described  as  coming 
from  the  islands  of  the  D???,  does  not  furnish  a  decisive  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary.  We  cannot  determine  with  certainty 
what  species  of  tree  is  referred  to,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  the  tree  grew  upon  Lebanon  alone,  and  not  upon 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  D^I3  are  the  Kme??,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  port  of  Kltlov  in  Cyprus  ;  then  the  Cyprians 
generally ;  and  here,  as  in  Jer.  ii.  10,  where  DN*tt  of  the 
D»ri|  are  mentioned,  in  a  still  broader  sense,  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus  and  other  islands  and  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1  Mace.  i.  1  and  viii.  5,  even  Macedonia  is  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  777  X^TTetelfj,  or  KitUcov.  Consequently  the 
place  from  which  the  D*"]$Kfl  were  brought  does  not  furnish 
any  conclusive  proof  that  the  Cyprian  pine  is  referred  to, 
although  this  was  frequently  used  for  ship-building.  There  is 
just  as  much  ground  for  thinking  of  the  box,  as  Bochart  does, 
and  we  may  appeal  in  support  of  this  to  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Theophrastus,  there  is  no  place  in  which  it  grows  more 
vigorously  than  on  the  island  of  Corsica.  In  any  case,  Ezekiel 
mentions  it  as  a  very  valuable  kind  of  wood ;  though  we  can- 
not determine  with  certainty  to  what  wood  he  refers,  either 
from  the  place  where  it  grew  or  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  kinds  of  wood  that  ship-builders  used. 
The  reason  for  this,  how7ever,  is  a  very  simple  one, — namely, 
that  the  whole  description  has  an  ideal  character,  and,  as  Hitzig 
has  correctly  observed,  "  the  application  of  the  several  kinds 
of  wood  to  the  different  parts  of  the  ship  is  evidently  only 
poetical." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  materials  of  which,  according 
to  ver.  7,  the  sails  and  awning  of  the  ship  were  made.  Byssiis 
in  party-coloured  work  (n!?P1?  see  comm.  on  Ex.  xxvi.  36),  i.e. 
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woven  in  mixed  colours,  probably  not  merely  in  stripes,  but 
woven  witli  figures  and  flowers.1  "  From  Egypt ;"  the  byssus- 
weaving  of  Egypt  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  so  that  byssus- 
linen  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  (yid.  Movers, 
ut  supra,  pp.  317  sqq.).  &PJSB,  literally,  spreading  out,  evidently 
signifies  the  sail,  which  we  expect  to  find  mentioned  here,  and 
with  which  the  following  clause,  u  to  serve  thee  for  a  banner," 
can  be  reconciled,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  assumed  either  that 
the  sails  also  served  for  a  banner,  because  the  ships  had  no 
actual  flag,  like  those  in  Wilkinson's  engraving,  or  that 
the  flag  (D3)  being  also  extended  is  included  under  the  term 
cnsp  (Hitzig).  The  covering  of  the  ship,  i.e.  the  awning  which 
was  put  up  above  the  deck  for  protection  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  consisted  of  purple  (rfa?n  and  PJ?"W>  see  the  comm.  on  Ex. 
xxv.  4)  from  the  islands  of  Elishah,  i.e.  of  the  Grecian  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  naturally  suggests  the  Laconian  purple  so  highly 
valued  in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  splendid  colour  (Plin. 
Hist.  nat.  ix.  36,  xxi.  8).  The  account  of  the  building  of  the 
ship  is  followed  by  the  manning,  and  the  attention  paid  to  its 
condition.  The  words  of  ver.  8a  may  be  taken  as  referring 
quite  as  much  to  the  ship  as  to  the  city,  which  was  in  possession 
of  ships,  and  is  mentioned  by  name  in  ver.  Sb.  The  reference 
to  the  Sidonians  and  Arvad,  i.e.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aradus,  a 
rocky  island  to  the  north  of  Tripolis,  as  rowers,  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  latter ;  since  there  is  no  need  to  understand  by  the 
rowers  either  slaves  or  servants  employed  to  row,  and  the 
Tyrians  certainly  drew  their  rowers  from  the  whole  of  the 
Phoenician  population,  whereas  the  chief  men  in  command  of 

1  See  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  III.  PI.  xvi.,  where  engravings  are 
given  of  Egyptian  state-ships  with  embroidered  sails.  On  one  ship  a  large 
square  sail  is  displayed  in  purple-red  and  purple-blue  checks,  surrounded 
by  a  gold  border.  The  vessel  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  the  battle  of 
Actium  had  also  purple  sails ;  and  in  this  case  the  purple  sails  were  the 
sign  of  the  admiral's  ship,  just  as  in  Ezekiel  they  serve  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction (D3)-  See  Movers,  II.  3,  p.  165,  where  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers  concerning  such  state-ships  are  collected  together. 
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the  ships,  the  captain  and  pilot  (D72*n)?  were  no  doubt  as  a 
rule  citizens  of  Tyre.  The  introduction  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gebal,  i.e.  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks,  the  present  Jebail,  between 
Tripolis  and  Berytus  (see  the  comm.  on  Josh.  xiii.  5),  who  were 
noted  even  in  Solomon's  time  as  skilful  architects  (1  Kings 
v.  32),  as  repairers  of  the  leak,  decidedly  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  idea  of  the  ship  is  still  kept  in  the  foreground  ; 
and  by  the  naming  of  those  who  took  charge  of  the  piloting 
and  condition  of  the  vessel,  the  thought  is  expressed  that  all 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  assisted  to  maintain  the  might  and  glory 
of  Tyre,  since  Tyre  was  supreme  in  Phoenicia.  It  is  not  till 
ver.  9b  that  the  allegory  falls  into  the  background.  Tyre  now 
appears  no  longer  as  a  ship,  but  as  a  maritime  city,  into  which 
all  the  ships  of  the  sea  sail,  to  carry  on  and  improve  her  com- 
merce.— Vers.  10,  11.  Tyre  had  also  made  the  best  provision 
for  its  defence.  It  maintained  an  army  of  mercenary  troops 
from  foreign  countries  to  protect  its  colonies  and  extend  its 
settlements,  and  entrusted  the  guarding  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
to  fighting  men  of  Phoenicia.  The  hired  troops  specially 
named  in  ver.  10  are  Pharas,  Lud,  and  Phut,  bib  is  no  doubt 
an  African  tribe,  in  Coptic  Phaiat,  the  Libyans  of  the  ancients, 
who  had  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  North  Africa  as 
far  as  Mauretania  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  x.  6).  *vh  is  not 
the  Semitic  people  of  that  name,  the  Lydians  (Gen.  x.  22), 
but  here,  as  in  ch.  xxx.  5,  Isa.  Ixvi.  19,  and  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the 
Hamitic  people  of  D^v  (Gen.  x.  13),  probably  a  general  name 
for  the  whole  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  since  l*b  (ch.  xxx.  5) 
and  DHv  (Jer.  xliv.  9)  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
1313  as  auxiliaries  in  the  Egyptian  army.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  reference  to  D'hq,  the  Persians.  Havernick 
points  to  the  early  intercourse  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians 
with  Persia  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  which  the 
former  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  obtain  mercenary  soldiers, 
for  which  it  was  a  general  rule  to  select  tribes  as  remote  as 
possible.     Hitzig  objects  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
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proof  that  tin's  intercourse  with  Persia  through  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  carried  on  in  Ezekiel's  time,  and  that  even  if  it  were, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  were  any  Persian  mercenaries. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  understand  by  DID,  Persians  who  had 
settled  in  Africa  in  the  olden  time.  But  this  settlement  can- 
not be  inferred  with  sufficient  certainty  either  from  Sallust, 
Jug.  c.  18,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  the  African  Maicai  of 
Herodotus,  iv.  175,  along  with  the  Asiatic  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  14), 
to  take  it  as  an  explanation  of  D"]9.  If  we  compare  ch. 
xxxviii.  5,  where  Paras  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Cush 
and  Phut,  Gomer  and  Togarmah,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of 
Gog,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Asiatic  Persians  are  intended 
there.  And  we  have  to  take  the  word  in  the  same  sense  here  ; 
for  Hitzig's  objections  consist  of  pure  conjectures  which  have  no 
conclusive  force.  Ezekiel  evidently  intends  to  give  the  names 
of  tribes  from  the  far-off  east,  west,  and  south,  who  were 
enlisted  as  mercenaries  in  the  military  service  of  Tyre.  Hang- 
ing the  shields  and  helmets  in  the  citv,  to  ornament  its  walls, 

O  v    /  •  7 

appears  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  custom,  which  Solomon  also 
introduced  into  Judah  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17;  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  4), 
and  which  is  mentioned  again  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  iv.  57). — A  distinction  is  drawn  in  ver.  11  between 
the  mercenary  troops  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Aradians, 
and  ty?^  thine  army,  the  military  corps  consisting  of  Tyrians, 
on  the  other.  The  latter  appear  upon  the  walls  of  Tyre, 
because  native  troops  were  employed  to  watch  and  defend  the 
city,  whilst  the  mercenaries  had  to  march  into  the  field.  The  air. 
\ey.  0*1133  (Gammddim)  signifies  brave  men,  as  Roediger  has 
conclusively  shown  from  the  Syrian  usage,  in  his  Addenda  to 
Gesenius'  Thes.  p.  70  seq.  It  is  therefore  an  epitheton  of  the 
native  troops  of  Tyre. — With  the  words,  "  they  (the  troops)  com- 
pleted thy  beauty,"  the  picture  of  the  glory  of  Tyre  is  rounded 
off,  returning  to  its  starting-point  in  vers.  4  and  5. 

Vers.  12-25.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre  with  all  nations,  who  delivered  their  productions 
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in  the  market  of  this  metropolis  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  received  the  wares  and  manufactures  of  this  city  in  return. 
— Ver.  12.  Tarshish  traded  with  thee  for  the  multitude  of  goods 
of  all  kinds  ;  ivith  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  paid  for  thy 
sales.  Ver.  13.  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  mer- 
chants ;  with  souls  of  men  and  brazen  vessels  they  made  thy 
barter.  Ver.  14.  From  the  house  of  Togarmah  they  paid  horses, 
riding-horses,  and  mules  for  thy  sales.  Ver.  15.  The  sons  of 
Dedan  were  thy  merchants  ;  many  islands  were  at  thy  hand  for 
commerce  ;  ivory  horns  and  ebony  they  brought  thee  in  payment. 
Ver.  16.  Aram  traded  with  thee  for  the  multitude  of  thy  produc- 
tions ;  ivith  carbuncle,  red  purple,  and  embroidery,  and  byssus, 
and  corals,  and  rubies  they  paid  for  thy  sales.  Ver.  17.  Judah 
and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  with  wheat  of 
Minnith  and  confectionery,  and  honey  and  oil,  and  balsam  they 
made  thy  barter.  Ver.  18.  Damascus  traded  with  thee  in  the 
multitude  of  thy  productions,  for  the  multitude  of  goods  of  all 
kinds,  with  wine  of  Chelbon  and  white  wool.  Ver.  19.  Vedan 
and  Javan  from  Uzal  gave  wrought  iron  for  thy  sales  ;  cassia 
and  calamus  were  for  thy  barter.  Ver.  20.  Vedan  was  thy  mer- 
chant in  cloths  spread  for  riding.  Ver.  21.  Arabia  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  were  at  thy  hand  for  commerce;  lambs 
and  rams  and  he-goats,  in  these  they  traded  with  thee.  Ver.  22. 
The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Ragmah,  they  were  thy  merchants ; 
with  all  kinds  of  costly  spices  and  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones  and  gold  they-  paid  for  thy  sales.  Ver.  23.  Haran,  and 
Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  Chilmad, 
were  thy  merchants  ;  Ver.  24.  They  were  thy  merchants  in 
splendid  clothes,  in  purple  and  embroidered  robes,  and  in 
treasures  of  twisted  yarn,  in  wound  and  strong  cords  for  thy 
wares.  Ver.  25.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  caravans,  thy 
trade,  and  thou  wast  filled  and  glorious  in  the  heart  of  the 
seas. — The  enumeration  of  the  different  peoples,  lands,  and 
cities,  which  carried  on  trade  with  Tyre,  commences  with 
Tarshish   (Tartessus)  in  the  extreme  west,  then  turns  to  the 
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north,  passes  through  the  different  lands  of  Anterior  Asia  and 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  remotest  north-east,  and  ends  by 
mentioning  Tarshish  again,  to  round  off  the  list.  But  the 
lands  and  peoples,  which  are  mentioned  in  vers.  5-11  as 
furnishing  produce  and  manufactures  for  the  building  of  Tyre, 
viz.  Egypt  and  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa,  are  left  out. — To 
avoid  wearisome  uniformity  in  the  enumeration,  Ezekiel  has 
used  interchangeably  the  synonymous  words  which  the  language 
possessed  for  trade,  besides  endeavouring  to  give  life  to  the 
description  by  a  variety  of  turns  of  expression.  Thus  SplRfe 
(vers.  12,  16,  18),  TOb  (ver.  21),  and  If*  J™?  (ver.  15),  or 
TJJ  ^JlP  (ver.  21),  are  interchanged  with  T^n  (vers.  13,  15, 
17,  22,  24),  Sjrfa'l  (vers.  20,  23),  and  Vbvm  (ver.  24)  ;  and, 
again,  SRbj?  JTU  (vers.  12,  14,  22)  or  ^3#3  |nj  (vers.  16, 
19)  with  TITOD  \n:  (vers.  13,  17),  and  njn  $n|(D3  (ver.  19),  and 
Tps^'K  ywn  (ver.  15).  The  words  ">nb,  participle  of  ino,  and 
OT,  from  fa"J,  signify  merchants,  traders,  who  travel  through 
different  lands  for  purposes  of  trade.  Tino,  literally,  the 
female  trader  ;  and  n"JnP,  literally,  trade  ;  then  used  as  abstract 
for  concrete,  the  tradesman  or  merchant.  sl\  the  travelling 
merchant. — "JJT,  the  female  trader,  a  city  carrying  on  trade. 
fTCHD,  trade  or  a  place  of  trade,  a  commercial  town.  O^taty 
(pluralet.)  does  not  mean  a  place  of  trade,  market,  and  profits 
(Gesenius  and  others)  ;  but  according  to  its  derivation  from 
3W,  to  leave,  relinquish,  literally,  leaving  or  giving  up,  and  as 
Gusset,  has  correctly  explained  it,  "  that  which  you  leave  with 
another  in  the  place  of  something  else  which  he  has  given  up 
to  you."  Ewald,  in  accordance  with  this  explanation,  has 
adopted  the  very  appropriate  rendering  Absatz,  or  sale.  ?ru 
Tj^UTV,  with  3,  or  with  a  double  accusative,  literally,  to  make 
thy  sale  with  something,  i.e.  to  pay  or  to  give,  i.e.  pay,  some- 
thing as  an  equivalent  for  the  sale ;  '3TV3  jnj,  to  give  something 
for  the  sale,  or  the  goods  to  be  sold.  ^JJD,  barter,  goods 
bartered  with  fcD,  to  give  bartered  goods,  or  carry  on  trade  by 
barter. 
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The  following  are  the  countries  and  peoples  enumerated : — 
B^BHR,  the  Tyrian  colony  of  Tarshish  or  Tariessus,  in  Ilispania 
Baetica,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  in  silver  (Jer. 
x.  9),  and,  according  to  the  passage  before  us,  also  supplied 
iron,  tin,  and  lead  (vid.  Plin.  Hist.  nat.  iii.  3  (4),  xxxiii.  6  (31), 
xxxiv.  14  (41)  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  38).  Further  particulars  con- 
cerning Tarshish  are  to  be  found  in  Movers,  Phoeniz.  II.  2, 
pp.  588  sqq.,  and  II.  3,  p.  36. — Javan,  i.e.  Jania,  Greece  or 
Greeks. — Tubal  and  Meshech  are  the  Tibareni  and  Moschi  of 
the  ancients  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  (see  the 
comm.  on  Gen.  x.  2).  They  supplied  souls  of  men,  i.e.  slaves, 
and  things  in  brass.  The  slave  trade  was  carried  on  most 
vigorously  by  the  Ionians  and  Greeks  (see  Joel  iv.  6,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  Phoenicians  sold  prisoners  of  war  to 
them) ;  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  their  largest  sup- 
lies  and  the  best  slaves  from  the  Pontus  (for  proofs  of  this,  see 
Movers,  II.  3,  pp.  81  seq.).  It  is  probable  that  the  principal 
supplies  of  brazen  articles  wrere  furnished  by  the  Tibareni  and 
Moschi,  as  the  Colchian  mountains  still  contain  an  inexhaustible 
quantity  of  copper.  In  Greece,  copper  was  found  and  wrought 
in  Euboea  alone  ;  and  the  only  other  rich  mines  were  in  Cyprus 
(vid.  Movers,  II.  3,  pp.  66,  67). — Ver.  14.  "  From  the  house 
of  Togarmah  they  paid,"  i.e.  they  of  the  house  of  Togarmah 
paid.  Togarmah  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Armenians  (see 
the  comm.  on  Gen.  x.  3)  ;  and  Strabo  (XI.  14.  9)  mentions  the 
wealth  of  Armenia  in  horses,  whilst  that  in  asses  is  attested  by 
Herodotus  (i.  194),  so  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  mules 
were  also  bred  there. — Ver.  15.  The  sons  of  Dedan,  or  the 
Dedanites,  are,  no  doubt,  the  Dedanites  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  7 
as  descendants  of  Cush,  who  conducted  the  carrying  trade 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Tyre,  and  whose  caravans  are 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xxi.  13.  Their  relation  to  the  Semitic 
Dedanites,  who  are  evidently  intended  in  ver.  20,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Dedan  mentioned  in  connection  with  Edom  in 
ch.  xxv.  13  and  Jer.  xlix.  8,  is  involved  in  obscurity  (see  the 
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comm.  on  Gen.  x.  7).  The  combination  with  EKH  d*>N  and  the 
articles  of  commerce  which  they  brought  to  Tyre,  point  to  a 
people  of  southern  Arabia  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  many  D^K  are  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Arabia  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Erythraean  Sea.1  T1*  rnhD, 
the  commerce  of  thy  hand,  i.e.  as  ahstr.  pro  concr.,  those  who 
were  ready  to  thy  hand  as  merchants.  \W  nfo"}£,  ivory  horns. 
This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  elephants'  tusks  (shen)  on 
account  of  their  shape  and  resemblance  to  horns,  just  as  Pliny 
[Hist.  nat.  xviii.  1)  also  speaks  of  cornua  elephanti,  although  he 
says,  in  viii.  3  (4),  that  an  elephant's  weapons,  which  Juba  calls 
cornua,  are  more  correctly  to  be  called  denies.2  The  air.  \ey. 
CO^irij  Keri  D^srj,  signifies  efievoSj  hebenum,  ebony.  The 
ancients  obtained  both  productions  partly  from  India,  partly 
from  Ethiopia  (Plin.  xii.  4  (8)).  According  to  Dioscor.  i.  130, 
the  Ethiopian  ebony  was  preferred  to  the  Indian.  "I2w-'K  ^SFH, 
to  return  payment  (see  the  comm.  on  Ps.  lxxii.  10). — In  ver.  16, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  others  read  E'"!S  for  CHS, 
after  the  LXX.  and  Pesh.,  because  Aram  did  not  lie  in  the  road 
from  Dedan  and  the  D^K  to  Israel  (ver.  17),  and  it  is  not  till 
ver.  18  that  Ezekiel  reaches  Aram.  Moreover,  the  corruption 
Dis  for  DHK  could  arise  all  the  more  readily  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  defective  form  D'"W  only  occurs  in  Ezekiel  (xxv.  14), 
and  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  one.  These  reasons  are  un- 
doubtedly worthy  of  consideration  ;  still  they  are  not  conclusive, 
since  the  enumeration  does  not  follow  a  strictly  geographical 

1  Movers  (II.  3,  pp.  303  sqq.)  adduces  still  further  evidence  in  addition 
to  that  given  above,  namely,  that  "  unquestionable  traces  of  the  ancient 
name  have  been  preserved  in  the  region  in  which  the  ancient  Dedanites 
are  represented  as  living,  partly  on  the  coast  in  the  names  Attana,  Attene, 
which  have  been  modified  according  to  well-known  laws, — the  former,  a 
commercial  town  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  visited  by  Roman  merchants  (Plin. 
vi.  32,  §  147)  ;  the  latter,  a  tract  of  country  opposite  to  the  island  of  Tylos 
(Plin.  I.e.  §  49),— and  partly  in  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  "  (p.  304). 

2  The  Ethiopians  also  call  ivory  Kama  nage,  i.e.  cornu  cleplianti,  and 
suppose  that  it  is  from  horns,  and  not  from  tusks,  that  ivory  comes  (via1. 
Hiob  Ludolph,  Hist.  Aeth.  I.  c.  10) 
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order,  inasmuch  as  Damascus  is  followed  in  vers.  19  sqq.  by 
many  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Arabia,  so  that  Aram  might 
stand,  as  Havernick  supposes,  for  Mesopotamian  Aram,  for 
which  the  articles  mentioned  in  ver.  16  would  be  quite  as 
suitable  as  for  Edom,  whose  chief  city  Petra  was  an  important 
place  of  commerce  and  emporium  for  goods.  T.^W?  31,  the 
multitude  of  thy  works,  thy  manufactures.  Of  the  articles  of 
commerce  delivered  by  Ditf,  the  red  purple,  embroidery,  and 
pQ  (the  Aramaean  name  for  byssus,  which  appears,  according 
to  Movers,  to  have  originally  denoted  a  species  of  cotton), 
favour  Aram,  particularly  Babylonia,  rather  than  Edom.  For 
the  woven  fabrics  of  Babylonia  were  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  times  (vid.  Movers,  II.  3,  pp.  260  sqq.)  ;  and  Babylon 
was  also  the  oldest  and  most  important  market  for  precious 
stones  (vid.  Movers,  p.  266).  ^  is  the  carbuncle  (see  the 
comm.  on  Ex.  xxviii.  18).  *^H?j  probably  the  ruby ;  in  any 
case,  a  precious  stone  of  brilliant  splendour  (vid.  Isa.  liv.  12). 
niDfcOj  corals  or  pearls  (vid.  Delitzsch  on  Job  xxviii.  18). — Judah 
(ver.  17)  delivered  to  Tyre  wheat  of  Minnith,  i.e.  according  to 
Judg.  xi.  33,  an  Ammonitish  place,  situated,  according  to  the 
Onomast.,  four  Roman  miles  from  Heshbon  in  the  direction  of 
Philadelphia.  That  Ammonitis  abounded  in  wheat,  is  evident 
from  2  Chron.  xxvii.  5,  although  the  land  of  Israel  also  sup- 
plied the  Tyrians  with  wheat  (1  Kings  v.  25).  The  meaning  of 
the  air.  \ey.  333  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  The  render- 
ing confectionery  is  founded  upon  the  Aramaean  PJ3,  deliciari, 
and  the  Chaldee  translation,  Nvip,  i.e.  KoXla,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius,  ra  ifc  fieXtTos  TponydXia,  or  sweetmeats  made  from  honey. 
Jerome  renders  it  balsamum,  after  the  fivpcov  of  the  LXX. ; 
and  in  Hitzig's  opinion,  Pannaga  (literally,  a  snake)  is  a  name 
used  in  Sanscrit  for  a  sweet-scented  wood,  which  was  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  cooling  and  strengthening  drug  (?).  Honey 
(from  bees)  and  oil  are  well-known  productions  of  Palestine. 
H'S  is  balsam  ;  whether  resina  or  the  true  balsam  grown  in 
gardens  about  Jericho  (opobalsamum)^  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
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(see  my  Bill.  Archdol.  I.  p.  38,  and  Movers,  II.  3,  pp.  220  soq.). 
Damascus  supplied  Tyre  with  wine  of  Chelbon.  p3pn  stili 
exists  in  the  village  of  Helbdn,  a  place  with  many  ruins,  three 
hours  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Damascus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
valley  of  the  same  name,  which  is  planted  with  vines  wherever 
it  is  practicable,  from  whose  grapes  the  best  and  most  costly 
wine  of  the  country  is  made  (via1.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches). 
Even  in  ancient  times  this  wine  was  so  celebrated,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Posidonius  (in  Athen.  Deipnos.  i.  22),  the  kings  of 
Persia  drank  only  Chalybonian  wine  from  Damascus  (vid, 
Strabo,  XV.  3.  22).  TV  "»??,  wool  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  or, 
according  to  others,  wool  of  Zachar,  for  which  the  Septuagint 
has  epca  i/c  MlXtJtov,  Milesian  wool.1 — Ver.  19.  Various  expla- 
nations have  been  given  of  the  first  three  words.  i*J1  is  not  to  be 
altered  into  IT),  as  it  has  been  by  Ewald,  both  arbitrarily  and 
unsuitably  with  ver.  20  immediately  following ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
rendered  "  and  Dan."  It  is  a  decisive  objection  to  this,  that 
throughout  the  whole  enumeration  not  a  single  land  or  people 
is  introduced  with  the  copula  1.  Vedan,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Vaheb  of  Num.  xxi.  14,  a  place  also  mentioned 
only  once,  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  and  tract  of  land  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  Movers  (p.  302) 
conjectures  that  it  is  the  celebrated  city  of  Aden  (^Jlc). 
Javan  is  also  the  name  of  an  Arabian  place  or  tribe ;  and, 
according  to  a  notice  in  the  Kamus,  it  is  a  place  in  Yemen. 
Tuch  (Genesis,  p.  210)  supposes  it  to  be  a  Greek  (Ionian) 
settlement,  the  founders  of  which  had  been  led  by  their  enter- 
prising spirit  to  cross  the  land  of  Egypt  into  Southern  Arabia. 
For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  this  Arabian  Javan  from 
Greece  itself,  or  in  order  to  define  it  more  precisely,  /Ttyp  is 

1  According  to  Movers  (II.  3,  p.  269),  ins  is  the  Sicharia  of  Aethkus 
(Cosm.  §  108)  :  Sicharia  regio,  quae  postea  Nabathaea,  nuncupatur,  sil- 
vestris  valde,  ubi  Ismaelitae  emlnns, — an  earlier  name  for  the  land  of  the 
Nabathaeans,  who  dwelt  in  olden  time  between  Palestine  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  wealth  in  flocks  of  sheep. 
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appended,  which  all  the  older  translators  have  taken  to  be  a 
proper  name.  According  to  the  Masoretic  pointing  ?f  KB,  the 
word  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  a  participle  Paal  of  ?TN,  in 
the  sense  of  spun,  from  ?TK,  to  spin.  Bat  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  a  surprising  thing  to  find  spun  goods  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  the 
explanation  itself  could  not  be  sustained  from  the  usage  of  the 
language  •  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  dialects  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  bttf  is  a  softened  form  of  i>?y,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
all  btv  (Aram.)  and  Jkc  (Arab.),  and  the  Talmudic  i>TK,  texerey 
occurs  first  of  all  in  the  Gemara,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Rabbinical  rendering  of 
our  bxwxo  by  w  spun."  Even  the  fact  that  the  word  is  written 
with  Shurek  is  against  this  explanation  rather  than  in  its  favour ; 
and  in  all  probability  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  simple 
circumstance,  that  in  vers.  12,  14,  16  the  articles  of  commerce 
are  always  mentioned  before  Spifaty  BT1J,  and  in  this  verse  they 
would  appear  to  be  omitted  altogether,  unless  they  are  covered 
by  the  word  i?nND.  But  we  can  very  properly  take  the  follow- 
ing words  TWy  ?na  as  the  object  of  the  first  hemistich,  since 
the  Masoretic  accentuation  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  7T1ND 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  object  here.  We  therefore  regard  ?JWD  as 
the  only  admissible  pointing,  and  take  PftK  as  a  proper  name, 
as  in  Gen.  x.  27  :  "  from  Uzal"  the  ancient  name  of  Sanaa, 
the  subsequent  capital  of  Yemen.  The  productions  mentioned 
bear  this  out.  Forged  or  wrought  iron,  by  which  Tuch  (I.e. 
p.  260)  supposes  that  sword-blades  from  Yemen  are  chiefly 
intended,  which  were  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  as  much  as 
the  Indian.  Cassia  and  calamus  (see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  xxx. 
23  and  24),  two  Indian  productions,  as  Yemen  traded  with 
India  from  the  very  earliest  times. — Dedan  (ver.  20)  is  the 
inland  people  of  that  name,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edora  (cf.  ch.  xxv.  13;  see  the  comm.  on  ver.  15).  They 
furnished  K'Sh  naa,  tapetes  straguli,  cloths  for  spreading  out, 
most  likely  costly  riding-cloths,  like  the  middim  of  Judg.  v.  10. 
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3"$  and  1*Jg  represent  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Arabia,  the 
Bedouins.  For  y^V  is  never  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
whole  of  Arabia ;  but,  according  to  its  derivation  from  n?"JV,  a 
steppe  or  desert,  simply  for  the  tribes  living  as  nomads  in  the 
desert  (as  in  Isa.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  cf.  Ewald,  Grammat. 
Arab,  I.  p.  5).  Kedar,  descended  from  Ishmael,  an  Arabian 
nomad  tribe,  living  in  the  desert  between  Arabia  Petraea  and 
Babylonia,  the  Cedrei  of  Pliny  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  xxv.  13). 
They  supplied  lambs,  rams,  and  he-goats,  from  the  abundance 
of  their  flocks,  in  return  for  the  goods  obtained  from  Tyre. — 
Ver.  22.  Next  to  these  the  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Bagmah 
(n9*H)  are  mentioned.  They  were  Arabs  of  Cushite  descent 
(Gen.  x.  7)  in  south-eastern  Arabia  (Oma?i)  ;  for  ""^iH,  'Pey/ia, 
was  in  the  modern  province  of  Oman  in  the  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  goods  were  all  kinds  of 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  in  which  southern  Arabia 
abounded.  Db3"73  pan,  the  chief  or  best  of  all  perfumes  (on 
this  use  of  B>Vh,  see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  xxx.  23 ;  Song  of  Sol. 
iv.  14),  is  most  likely  the  genuine  balsam,  which  grew  in  Yemen 
(Arabia  felix),  according  to  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  45,  along  with  other 
costly  spices,  and  grows  there  still ;  for  Forskal  found  a  shrub 
between  Mecca  and  Medina,  called  Abu  sham,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  balsam,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  botanical 
account  in  his  Flora  Aeg.  pp.  79,  80  (as  Amyris  opobalsamum), 
as  well  as  of  two  other  kinds.  Precious  stones,  viz.  onyx-stones, 
rubies,  agates,  and  cornelians,  are  still  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Hadramaut ;  and  in  Yemen  also  jaspers,  crystals,  and  many 
good  rubies  (yid.  Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  125,  and  Seetzen  in 
Zach's  Monatl.  Corresp.  xix.  p.  339).  And,  lastly,  the  wealth  of 
Yemen  in  gold  is  too  strongly  attested  by  ancient  writers  to  be 
called  in  question  (cf.  Bochart,  Phal.  II.  28),  although  this 
precious  metal  is  not  found  there  now. — In  vers.  23,  24  the 
trade  with  Mesopotamia  is  mentioned.  pn?  the  Carrhae  of  the 
Romans  in  north-western  Mesopotamia  (see  the  comm.  on 
Gen.  xi.  31),  was  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  caravan-roads 
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which  intersect  Mesopotamia ;  for  it  was  at  this  point  that  the 
two  caravan  routes  from  Babylonia  and  the  Delta  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  joined  the  old  military  and  commercial  road  to 
Canaan  (Movers,  p.  247).  The  eastern  route  ran  along  the 
Tigris,  where  Calnehy  the  later  Ktesiphon,  was  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  city.  It  is  here  called  HjSa  (Canneh),  con- 
tracted from  np?3  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  x.  10;  Amos  vi.  2). 
The  western  route  ran  along  the  Euphrates,  past  the  cities 
mentioned  in  ver.  23b.  )°}V  is  not  the  Syrian,  but  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  Eden  (2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12),  the  situation 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  though  Movers  (p.  257) 
has  sought  for  it  in  the  Delta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  sinojular  circumstance  that  the  merchants  of  Sheba  should 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  localities  in  Mesopotamia, 
which  has  given  rise  both  to  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  text 
and  to  various  forced  explanations,  has  been  explained  by 
Movers  (p.  247  compared  with  p.  139)  from  a  notice  of  Juba 
in  Pliny's  Hist.  nat.  xii.  17  (40),  namely,  that  the  Sabaeans, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  spice  country,  came  with  their  goods 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Carrhae,  where  they  held  their 
yearly  markets,  and  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
proceed  to  Gabba  (Gabala  in  Phoenicia)  and  Palestinian  Syria. 
Consequently  the  merchants  of  Sabaea  are  mentioned  as  those 
who  carried  on  the  trade  between  Mesopotamia  and  Tyre,  and 
are  not  unsuitably  placed  in  the  centre  of  those  localities  which 
formed  the  most  important  seats  of  trade  on  the  two  great 
commercial  roads  of  Mesopotamia.  Asshur  and  Chilmad,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  were  on  the  western  road  which  ran 
along  the  Euphrates.  "T£?3  has  already  been  discovered  by 
Boehart  (Phal.  I.  18)  in  the  Charmande  of  Xenophon  (Anab. 
i.  5.  10),  and  Sophaenetus  (see  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Xapixavhrj),  a 
large  and  wealthy  city  in  a  desert  region  "  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates."  The  Asshur  mentioned  along  with  Chilmad,  in  the 
midst  of  purely  commercial  cities,  cannot  be  the  land  of  Assyria, 
but  must  be  the  emporium  Sura  (Movers,  p.  252),  the  present 
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Essurieh,  which  stands  upon  the  bank  on  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates  above  Thapsacus  and  on  the  caravan  route,  which 
runs  from  Palmyra  past  Rusapha  (Rezeph,  Isa.  xxxvii.  12  ; 
2  Kings  xix.  12)  to  Nicephorium  or  Rakka,  then  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Haran,  and  bending  southwards,  runs  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Chilmad  or  Charmande 
(Ritter,  Erdh.  XI.  pp.  1081  sqq.).  The  articles  of  commerce 
from  these  emporia,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by  Sabaean 
caravans,  consisted  of  D^3®,  literally,  articles  of  perfect  beauty, 
either  state-dresses  (cf.  K^P,  ch.  xxiii.  12  and  xxxiv.  4),  or 
more  generally,  costly  works  of  art  (Havernick).  The  omis- 
sion of  the  copula  1  before  ^733  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
former,  as  we  may  infer  from  this  that  733  is  intended  as 
an  explanatory  apposition  to  CT77DD.  nDjTJ  iron  "W3,  cloaks 
(D173  connected  with  ^Xa/^s)  of  hyacinth-purple  and  embroi- 
dery, for  which  Babylonia  was  celebrated  (for  proofs  of  this, 
see  Movers,  pp.  258  sqq.).  The  words  which  follow  cannot  be 
explained  with  certainty.  All  that  is  evident  is,  that  Ey?H3 
'"iNl  '3n  is  appended  to  D^i"i3  \W3  without  a  copula,  as  'W  ""OviS 
is  to  Dv73D3  in  the  first  hemistich,  and  therefore,  like  the  latter, 
is  intended  as  an  explanatory  apposition.  &73n  does  not  mean 
either  cloths  or  threads,  but  lines  or  cords.  B^'lin  signifies 
literally  bound  or  wound  up ;  probably  twisted,  i.e.  formed 
of  several  threads  wound  together  or  spun ;  and  0*rj$,  firm, 

compact,  from  .j],  to  be  drawn  together.      Consequently  V33 

'til  D^Di"i3  can  hardly  have  any  other  meaning  than  treasures  of 
spun  yarns,  i.e.  the  most  valuable  yarns  formed  of  different 
threads.  For  "  treasures  "  is  the  only  meaning  which  can  be 
assigned  to  D*H3  with  any  certainty  on  philological  grounds,  and 
Diana,    from    D"]3,    *j,  contorsit,   is  either   yarn   spun   from 

several  or  various  threads,  or  cloth  woven  from  such  threads. 
But  the  latter  would  not  harmonize  with  D y3n.  Movers  (II.  3, 
pp.  263  sqq.)  adopts  a  similar  conclusion,  and  adduces  evi- 
dence  that   silk   yarn,    bombyx,   and    cotton   came  to    Tyre 
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through  the  Mesopotamian  trade,  and  were  there  dyed  in  the 
splendid  Tyrian  purples,  and  woven  into  cloths,  or  brought  for 
sale  with  the  dyeing  complete.  All  the  other  explanations 
which  have  been  given  of  these  difficult  words  are  arbitrary 
and  untenable  ;  not  only  the  Rabbinical  rendering  of  D^hn  733, 
viz.  chests  of  damask,  but  that  of  Ewald,  "  pockets  of  damask," 
and  that  proposed  by  Hartmann,  Hiivernick,  and  others,  viz. 
girdles  of  various  colours,  l^wvai  o-klcdtcll.  In  ver.  25  the  de- 
scription is  rounded  off  with  a  notice  of  the  lever  of  this  world- 
wide trade.  T\YW  cannot  mean  "  walls"  in  this  instance,  as  in 
Jer.  v.  10,  and  like  niTW  in  Job  xxiv.  11,  because  the  ships, 
through  which  Tyre  became  so  rich,  could  not  be  called  walls. 
The  word  signifies  "caravans,"  after  "irc;=:jL>  (Isa.  lvii.  9), 
corresponding  to  the  Aramaean  N"}^.  "n?"^!*?  might  be  regarded 
as  an  accusative  of  more  precise  definition  :  caravans,  with  re- 
gard to  (for)  thy  bartering  trade.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more 
rhetorical  to  take  *I5!$?D  as  a  second  predicate :  they  were  thy 
trade,  i.e.  the  carriers  of  thy  trade.  What  the  caravans  were 
for  the  emporia  of  trade  on  the  mainland,  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
were  for  Tyre,  and  these  on  the  largest  sea-going  ships  are 
mentioned  instar  omnium.  By  means  of  these  vessels  Tyre 
was  filled  with  goods,  and  rendered  weighty  p??-)>  i.e.  rich 
and  glorious. — But  a  tempest  from  the  east  would  destroy 
Tyre  with  all  its  glory. 

Vers.  26-36.  Destruction  of  Tyre. — Yer.  26.  Thy  rowers 
brought  thee  into  great  waters :  the  east  wind  broke  thee  wp  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas.  Yer.  27.  Thy  riches  and  thy  sales,  thy  bar- 
tering  wares,  thy  seamen  and  thy  sailors,  the  repairers  of  thy  leaks 
and  the  traders  in  thy  wares,  and  all  thy  fighting  men  in  thee, 
together  with  all  the  multitude  of  people  in  thee,  fell  into  the  heart 
of  the  seas  in  the  day  of  thy  fall.  Yer.  28.  At  the  noise  of  the 
cry  of  thy  sailors  the  places  tremble.  Yer.  29.  And. out  of  their 
ships  come  all  the  oarsmen,  seamen,  all  the  sailors  of  the  sea ; 
they  come  upon  the  land,  Yer.  30.  And  make  their  voice  heard 
over  thee,  and  cry  bitterly,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads,  and 
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cover  themselves  with  ashes ;  Ver.  31.  And  shave  themselves  bald 
on  thy  account,  and  gird  on  sackcloth,  and  weep  for  thee  in  anguish 
of  soul  a  bitter  wailing.  Ver.  32.  They  raise  over  thee  in  their 
grief  a  lamentation,  and  lament  over  thee:  Who  is  like  Tyre! 
like  the  destroyed  one  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  !  Ver.  33.  When 
thy  sales  came  forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou  didst  satisfy  many 
nations;  with  the  abundance  of  thy  goods  and  thy  wares  thou 
didst  enrich  kings  of  the  earth.  Ver.  34.  Now  that  thou  art 
wrecked  away  from  the  seas  in  the  depths  of  the  water,  thy 
wares  and  all  thy  company  are  fallen  in  thee.  Ver.  35.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  amazed  at  thee,  and  their 
kings  shudder  greatly ;  their  faces  quiver.  Ver.  36.  The  traders 
among  the  nations  hiss  over  thee ;  thou  hast  become  a  terror, 
and  art  gone  for  ever. — The  allusion  to  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 
to  which  Tyre  was  indebted  for  its  glory,  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  a  renewal  in  ver.  26  of  the  allegory  of 
vers.  5— 9a  ;  Tyre  is  a  ship,  which  is  wrecked  by  the  east  wind 
(cf.  Ps.  xlviii.  8).  In  Palestine  (Arabia  and  Syria)  the  east 
wind  is  characterized  by  continued  gusts ;  and  if  it  rises  into  a 
tempest,  it  generally  causes  great  damage  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  gusts  (see  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch's  commentary 
on  Job  xxvii.  1).  Like  a  ship  broken  in  pieces  by  the  storm, 
Tyre  with  all  its  glory  sinks  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
repetition  of  DW  3?n  in  vers.  26  and  27  forms  an  effective 
contrast  to  ver.  25 ;  just  as  the  enumeration  of  all  the  posses- 
sions of  Tyre,  which  fall  with  the  ship  into  the  heart  of  the  sea, 
does  to  the  wealth  and  glory  in  ver.  25b.  They  who  manned 
the  ship  also  perish  with  the  cargo, — "  the  seamen,"  i.e.  sailors, 
rowers,  repairers  of  leaks  (calkers),  also  the  merchants  on 
board,  and  the  fighting  men  who  defended  the  ship  and  its 
goods  against  pirates, — the  whole  qdhdl,  or  gathering  of  people, 
in  the  ship.  The  difficult  expression  sjjnpvaa  can  only  be  taken 
as  an  explanatory  apposition  to  "H3  "IBW :  all  the  men  who  are  in 
thee,  namely,  in  the  multitude  of  people  in  thee.  Ver.  28. 
When  the  vessel   is  wrecked,  the   managers  of  the  ship  raise 
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such  a  cry  that  the  migreshOth  tremble.  BH30  is  used  in  Num. 
xxxv.  2  for  the  precincts  around  the  Levitical  cities,  which 
were  set  apart  as  pasture  ground  for  the  flocks;  and  in  Ezek. 
xlv.  2,  xlviii.  17,  for  the  ground  surrounding  the  holy  city. 
Consequently  ntsnao  cannot  mean  the  suburbs  of  Tyre  in  the 
passage  before  us,  but  must  signify  the  open  places  on  the 
mainland  belonging  to  Tyre,  i.e.  the  whole  of  its  territory,  with 
the  fields  and  villages  contained  therein.  The  rendering  "  fleet," 
which  Ewald  follows  the  Vulgate  in  adopting,  has  nothing  to 
support  it. — Vers.  29  sqq.  The  rain  of  this  wealthy  and  power- 
ful metropolis  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  produces  the 
greatest  consternation  among  all  who  sail  upon  the  sea,  so  that 
they  forsake  their  ships,  as  if  they  wrere  no  longer  safe  in  them, 
and  leaving  them  for  the  land,  bewail  the  fall  of  Tyre  with 
deepest  lamentation.  T^ln  with  ?ipa,  as  in  Ps.  xxvi.  7  ;  1  Chron. 
xv.  19,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  depicting  the  lamentation  as 
great  and  bitter  in  the  extreme,  Ezekiel  groups  together  all  the 
things  that  were  generally  done  under  such  circumstances,  viz. 
covering  the  head  with  dust  (cf.  Josh.  vii.  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  12; 
and  Job  ii.  12)  and  ashes  (^?snn,  to  strew,  or  cover  oneself, 
not  to  roll  oneself:  see  the  comm.  on  Mic.  i.  10);  shaving  a 
bald  place  (see  ch.  vii.  18  and  the  comm.  on  Mic.  i.  16)  ; 
putting  on  sackcloth ;  loud,  bitter  weeping  (fc;M  "»D3j  as  in  Job 
vii.  11  and  x.  1) ;  and  singing  a  mournful  dirge  (vers.  32  sqq.). 
Drnzi,  in  lamento  eorum ;  ^  contracted  from  VO  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18 ; 
cf. '»?,  ch.  ii.  10).  The  reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Theodot., 
Syr.,  and  eleven  Codd.  (Dn^3)  is  unsuitable,  as  there  is  no 
allusion  to  sons,  but  the  seamen  themselves  raise  the  lamenta- 
tion. The  correction  proposed  by  Hitzig,  E'T^n,  is  altogether 
inappropriate.  The  exclamation,  Who  is  like  Tyre !  is  more 
precisely  defined  by  n^3,  like  the  destroyed  one  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  HIM,  participle  Pual,  with  the  B  dropt,  as  in  2  Kings 
ii.  10,  etc.  (v'td.  Ges.  §  52.  2,  Anm.  6).  It  is  quite  superfluous 
to  assume  that  there  was  a  noun  ne'i  signifying  destruction. 
'21V  HSV2  has  been  aptly  explained  by  Hitzig :  "  inasmuch  as 
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thy  wares  sprang  out  of  the  sea,  like  the  plants  and  field-fruits 
out  of  the  soil "  (the  selection  of  the  word  ^Vli^n  also  suggested 
this  simile)  ;  u  not  as  being  manufactured  at  Tyre,  and  there- 
fore in  the  sea,  but  because  the  sea  floated  the  goods  to  land 
for  the  people  in  the  ships,  and  they  satisfied  the  desire  of  the 
purchasers."  Tyre  satisfied  peoples  and  enriched  kings  with 
its  wares,  not  only  by  purchasing  from  them  and  paying  for 
their  productions  with  money  or  barter,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  Tyrians  gave  a  still  higher  value  to  the  raw  material 
by  the  labour  which  they  bestowed  upon  them.  SJ^in  in  the 
plural  is  only  met  with  here. — Ver.  34.  But  now  Tyre  with  its 
treasures  and  its  inhabitants  has  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  antithesis  in  which  ver.  34  really  stands  to  ver.  33  does 
not  warrant  our  altering  maiJO  Tty  into  rTQKO  fij?  as  Ewald  and 

o        v  v  :  •        ••  :    :  -  :  •      t  -  / 

Hitzig  propose,  or  adopting  a  different  division  of  the  second 
hemistich.  T\V  is  an  adverbial  accusative,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  57 : 
"  at  the  time  of  the  broken  one  away  from  the  seas  into  the 
depth  of  the  waters,  thy  wares  and  thy  people  have  fallen,  i.e. 
perished.''  rn3^  W,  tempore  quo  fracta  es.  MW?  1TO&9  is 
intentionally  selected  as  an  antithesis  to  D^O  T\2Z^  in  ch. 
xxvi.  17. — Ver.  35.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  their 
kings,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  (coast  of  the)  Mediterranean 
and  its  islands,  will  be  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  fall  of 
Tyre ;  and  (ver.  36)  the  merchants  among  the  nations,  i.e.  the 
foreign  nations,  the  rivals  of  Tyre  in  trade,  will  hiss  thereat ; 
in  other  words,  give  utterance  to  malicious  joy.  B£^,  to  be 
laid  waste,  or  thrown  into  perturbation  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. B^Q  DJT],  to  tremble  or  quiver  in  the  face,  i.e.  to  tremble 
so  much  that  the  terror  shows  itself  in  the  countenance. — In 
ver.  36/>  Ezekiel  brings  the  lamentation  to  a  close  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  threat  contained  in  ch.  xxvi.  (vid.  ch.  xxvi.  21). 
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CHAP,   XXVIII.  1-19.    AGAiNST  THE  PT.INCE  OF  TYRE. 

As  tin.'  citv  of  Tviv  was  first  of  all  threatened  with  destruction 
(ch.  KXVl.),  and  then  lier  fall  was  confirmed  by  a  lamentation 
(ch. xxvii.), 80  hero  the  prince  of  Tyre  is  first  of  all  forewarned 
of  his  approaching  death  (vers.  1-10),  and  then  a  lamentation 
is  composed  thereon  (vers.  11-19), 

Vers.  1-10.  Fall  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre. — Vcr.  1.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, Xcv.  2.  Son  of  man,  say 
to  the  prince  of  Tyre,  Tlius  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  thy 
heart  has  lifted  itself  np,  and  thou  sayest,  u  I  am  a  God,  I  sit  upon 
a  seat  of  God<,  in  (he  heart  of  (he  seas"  when  (lion  art  a  man 
and  not  God,  and  cherishest  a  mind  like  a  God's  mind,  Ver.  3. 
Behold^  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  nothing  secret  is  obscure  to 
thee;  Ver.  4.  Through  thy  wisdom  and  thy  understanding  hast 
thou  acquired  might,  and  put  gold  and  silver  in  thy  treasuries; 
Ver.  5.  Through  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  hast  thou  increased 
thy  might  by  thy  trade,  and  thy  heart  has  lifted  itself  up  on  account 
of  thy  miglit,  Ver.  6.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Jjord  Jehovah, 
Because  thou  ckerishest  a  mind  like  a  God's  mind,  Ver.  7.  There- 
fore, behold,  I  will  bring  foreigners  upon  thee,  violent  men  of  the 
nations  ;  they  will  draw  their  swords  against  the  beauty  of  thy 
wisdom,  and  pollute  thy  splendour.  Ver.  8.  They  will  cast  thee 
down  into  the  pit,  that  thou  mayest  die  the  death  of  the  slain  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas.  Ver.  9.  Wilt  thou  indeed  sayy  I  am  a  God,  in 
the  face  of  him  that  slayeth  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  and  not  God, 
in  the  hand  of  him  that  killeth  thee?  Ver.  10.  Thou  wilt  die  the 
death  of  the  uncircumcised  at  the  hand  of  foreigners ;  for  I  have 
spoken  it,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — This  threat  of  judg- 
ment follows  in  general  the  same  course  as  those  addressed  to 
other  nations  (compare  especially  ch.  xxv.),  namely,  that  the  sin  is 
mentioned  first  (vers.  2-5),  and  then  the  punishment  consequent 
upon  the  sin  (vers.  6-10).  In  ver.  12  "H/O  is  used  instead  of 
Ti3,  dux.     In  the  use  of  the  term  TJJ  to  designate  the  kinir, 
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Kliefoth  detects  an  indication  of  the  peculiar  position  occupied 
by  the  prince  in  the  commercial  state  of  Tyre,  which  had  been 
reared  upon  municipal  foundations ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
so  much  a  monarch,  comparable  to  the  rulers  of  Babylon  or  to 
the  Pharaohs,  as  the  head  of  the  great  mercantile  aristocracy. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  use  of  the  word  T?J  for  the  prince 
of  Israel,  David  for  example,  whom  God  chose  and  anointed 
to  be  the  ndgid  over  His  people  ;  in  other  words,  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  tribes,  who  also  formed  an  independent  commonwealth 
(vid.  1  Sam.  xiii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8,  etc.).  The  pride  of  the 
prince  of  Tyre  is  described  in  ver.  2  as  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  God,  and  his  seat  in  the  island  of 
Tyre  as  a  God's  seat.  He  calls  his  seat  Dwj*  2&\D9  not  u  be- 
cause his  capital  stood  out  from  the  sea,  like  the  palace  of  God 
from  the  ocean  of  heaven"  (Ps.  civ.  3),  as  Hitzig  supposes; 
for,  apart  from  any  other  ground,  this  does  not  suit  the  subse- 
quent description  of  his  seat  as  God's  mountain  (ver.  16),  and 
God's  holy'  mountain  (ver.  14).  The  God's  seat  and  God's 
mountain  are  not  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  but  Tyre  as 
a  state,  and  that  not  because  of  its  firm  position  upon  a  rocky 
island,  but  as  a  holy  island  (ayta  vrj<ro$,  as  Tyre  is  called  in 
Sanchun.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  36),  the  founding  of  which  has  been 
glorified  by  myths  (vid.  Movers,  Phoenizier,  I.  pp.  637  sqq.). 
The  words  which  Ezekiel  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  may  be  explained,  as  Kliefoth  has  well  expressed  it, 
"  from  the  notion  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  natural  reli- 
gions, according  to  which  every  state,  as  the  production  of  its 
physical  factors  and  bases  personified  as  the  native  deities  of 
house  and  state,  is  regarded  as  a  wrork  and  sanctuary  of  the 
gods."  In  Tyre  especially  the  national  and  political  develop- 
ment went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  and  propagation  of  its 
religion.  u  The  Tyrian  state  was  the  production  and  seat  of 
its  gods.  He,  the  prince  of  Tyre,  presided  over  this  divine 
creation  and  divine  seat ;  therefore  he,  the  prince,  was  himself 
a  god,  a  manifestation  of  the  deity,  having  its  work  and  home 
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in  the  state  of  Tyre."      All  heathen   rulers  looked  upon  them- 
selves in  this  light;  so  that  the  king  of  Babylon  is  addressed  in 

a  similar  manner   in    Isa.  xiv.   13,  11.     This  self-deification   is 
shown  to  be  a  delusion  in  ver.  2o  ;  He  who  is  only  a  man  makes 
his  heart  like  a  God'l  heart,   i.e.  cherishes  the  same  thought  as 
the  Gods.     3J,  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  the  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations, is  named  instead  of  the  disposition.     This  is  carried  out 
still  further  in  vers.  3-5  by  a  description  of  the  various  sour 
from  which    this   imagination   sprang,     lie   cherishes  a  God's 
mind,   because   he  attributes   to   himself   superhuman    wisdom, 
through  which  he  has  created  the   greatness,  and  might,  and 
wealth  of   Tyre.      The  words,  c*  behold,  thou   art  wiser,"   etc. 
( ver.  3),  are  not  to   be  taken  as  a  question,  "art  thou  indeed 
wiser?"   as  they  have  been  by  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  others; 
nor  are 'they  ironical,  as  Ilavernick  supposes;  but  they  are  to  be 
taken  literally,   namely,  inasmuch  as  the  prince  of  Tyre  was 
serious  in  attributing  to  himself  supernatural  and  divine  wisdom. 
Thou  art,  i.e.  thou  regardest  thyself  as  being,  wiser  than  Daniel. 
No  hidden  thing  is  obscure  to  thee  (BEV,  a  later  word  akin  to 
the  Aramaean,  u  to  be  obscure").    The  comparison  with  Daniel 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Daniel  surpassed  all  the  magi  and  wise 
men   of  Babylon   in   wisdom   through    his  ability   to  interpret 
dreams,  since  God   gave  him  an  insight  into  the  nature  and 
development  of   the   power  of  the  world,  such   as  no  human 
sagacity  could  have  secured.     The  wisdom  of   the  prince  of 
Tyre,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in  the  cleverness  of   the 
children  of  this  world,  which  knows  how  to  get  possession  of  all 
the  good  things  of  the  earth.     Through  such  wisdom  as  this 
had  the  Tyrian  prince  acquired  power  and  riches,     ^n,  might, 
possessions  in  the  broader  sense  ;  not  merely  riches,  but  the  whole 
of  the  might  of  the  commercial  state  of  Tyre,  which  was  founded 
upon  riches  and  treasures  got  by  trade.     In  ver.  5  ^nkna  is 
in  apposition  to  ^5??  ^13,  and  is  introduced  as  explanatory. 
The  fulness  of  its  wisdom  showed  itself  in  its  commerce  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  conducted  it,  wdiereby  Tyre  had  become 
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rich  and  powerful.  It  is  not  till  we  reach  ver.  6  that  we  meet 
with  the  apodosis  answering  to  'til  naa  |JT  in  ver.  2,  which  has 
been  pushed  so  far  back  by  the  intervening  parenthetical  sen- 
tences in  vers.  26-5.  For  this  reason  the  sin  of  the  prince  of 
Tyre  in  deifying  himself  is  briefly  reiterated  in  the  clause  ]Vl 
'\X\  ^rin  (ver.  66,  compare  ver.  26),  after  which  the  announce- 
ment of  the  punishment  is  introduced  with  a  repetition  of  !??  in 
ver.  7.  Wild  foes  approaching  with  barbarous  violence  will 
destroy  all  the  king's  resplendent  glory,  slay  the  king  himself 
with  the  sword,  and  hurl  him  down  into  the  pit  as  a  godless 
man.  The  enemies  are  called  Dia  T")?,  violent  ones  of  the 
peoples, — that  is  to  say,  the  wild  hordes  composing  the  Chaldean 
army  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  11,  xxxi.  12).  They  drew  the  sword  "  against 
the  beauty  ("©*,  the  construct  state  of  HB*)  of  thy  wisdom,"  i.e. 
the  beauty  produced  by  thy  wisdom,  the  beautiful  Tyre  itself, 
with  all  that  it  contains  (ch.  xxvi.  3,  4).  Hjav  splendour;  it  is 
only  here  and  in  ver.  17  that  we  meet  with  it  as  a  noun.  The 
king  himself  they  hurl  down  into  the  pit,  i.e.  the  grave,  or  the 
nether  world,  ^n  *niBD,  the  death  of  a  pierced  one,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  xshn£  *ni».  The  plural  tfltotp  and  VliD  here 
and  Jer.  xvi.  4  (mortes)  is  a  pluralis  exaggerative,  a  death  so 
painful  as  to  be  equivalent  to  dying  many  times  (see  the  comm. 
on  Isa.  liii.  9).  In  ver.  9  Ezekiel  uses  the  Piel  !&?*?  in  the 
place  of  the  Poel  ^nP,  as  W>n  in  the  Piel  occurs  elsewhere  only 
in  the  sense  of  profanare,  and  in  Isa.  li.  9  the  Poel  is  used  for 
piercing.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  alter  the  pointing  in 
consequence,  as  we  also  find  the  Pual  used  by  Ezekiel  in  ch. 
xxxii.  26  in  the  place  of  the  Pool  of  Isa.  liii.  5.  The  death 
of  the  uncircumcised  is  such  a  death  as  godless  men  die — a 
violent  death.  The  king  of  Tyre,  who  looks  upon  himself  as  a 
god,  shall  perish  by  the  sword  like  a  godless  man.  At  the  same 
time,  the  whole  of  this  threat  applies,  not  to  the  one  king, 
Ithobal,  who  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  by 
the  Chaldeans,  but  to  the  king  as  the  founder  and  creator  of 
the  might  of  Tyre  (vers.  3-5),  i.e.  to  the  supporter  of  that 
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royalty  which  was  to  perish  along  with  Tyre  itself. — It  is  to  the 
king,  as  the  representative  of  the  might  and  glory  of  Tyre,  and 
not  merely  to  the  existing  possessor  of  the  regal  dignity,  that 
the  following  lamentation  over  his  fall  refers. 

Vers.  11-19.  Lamentation  over  the  King  of  Tyre. — 
Ver.  11.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  12. 
Son  of  man ,  raise  a  lamentation  over  the  king  of  Tyre,  and  say  to 
him.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Thou  seal  of  a  well- measured 
building,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty.  Ver.  13.  In 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  wast  thou  ;  all  kinds  of  precious  stones 
were  thy  covering,  cornelian,  topaz,  and  diamond,  chrysolit  % 
beryl,  and  jasper,  sapphire,  carbuncle,  and  emerald,  and  gold :  the 
service  of  thy  timbrels  and  of  thy  women  was  with  thee ;  on  the 
day  that  thou  wast  created,  they  were  prepared.  Ver.  14.  Thou 
wast  a  cherub  of  anointing,  xvliich  covered,  and  I  made  thee  for 
it;  thou  wast  on  a  holy  mountain  of  God ;  thou  didst  walk  in  the 
midst  of  fiery  stones.  Ver.  15.  Thou  wast  innocent  in  thy  ivays 
from  the  day  on  which  thou  wast  created,  until  iniquity  was  found 
in  thee.  Ver.  16.  On  account  of  the  multitude  of  thy  commerce, 
thine  inside  icas  filed  with  wrong,  and  thou  didst  sin :  I  will 
therefore  profane  thee  away  from  the  mountain  of  God  ;  and 
destroy  thee,  0  covering  cherub,  away  from  the  fiery  stones ! 
Ver.  17.  Thy  heart  has  lifted  itself  up  because  of  thy  beauty, 
thou  hast  corrupted  thy  ivisdom  together  with  thy  splendour:  I 
cast  thee  to  the  ground,  I  give  thee  up  for  a  spectacle  before  kings. 
Ver.  18.  Through  the  multitude  of  thy  sins  in  thine  unrighteous 
trade  thou  hast  prof  an  ed  thy  holy  places  ;  I  therefore  cause  fire 
to  proceed  from  the  midst  of  thee,  which  shall  devour  thee,  and  make 
thee  into  ashes  upon  the  earth  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  see  thee. 
Ver.  19.  All  who  know  thee  among  the  peoples  are  amazed  at 
thee :  thou  hast  become  a  tensor,  and  art  gone  for  ever. — 
The  lamentation  over  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Tyre  commences 
with  a  picture  of  the  super-terrestrial  glory  of  his  position,  so 
as  to  correspond  to  his  self-deification  as  depicted  in  the  fore- 
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going  word  of  God.  In  ver.  12  he  is  addressed  as  IWaiJ  Dn'n. 
This  does  not  mean,  "artistically  wrought  signet-ring  ;"  for  Dnn 
does  not  stand  for  Enn,  but  is  a  participle  of  Dnn,  to  seal. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason  for  adhering  firmly  to  this  mean- 
ing, that  the  following  predicate,  n??n  *£?»  *s  altogether  inap- 
plicable to  a  signet-ring,  though  Hitzig  once  more  scents  a 
corruption  of  the  text  in  consequence.  ^33Fl,  from  J3H,  to 
weigh,  or  measure  off,  does  not  mean  perfection  (Ewald), 
beauty  (Ges.),  fagon  (Hitzig),  or  symmetry  (Hiivernick)  ;  but 
just  as  in  ch.  xliii.  10,  the  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  denotes  the  measured  and  well-arranged  building  of 
the  temple,  so  here  it  signifies  a  well-measured  and  artistically 
arranged  building,  namely,  the  Tyrian  state  in  its  artistic 
combination  of  well-measured  institutions  (Kliefoth).  This 
building  is  sealed  by  the  prince,  inasmuch  as  he  imparts  to  the 
state  firmness,  stability,  and  long  duration,  when  he  possesses 
the  qualities  requisite  for  a  ruler.  These  are  mentioned  after- 
wards, namely,  "  full  of  wisdom,  perfect  in  beauty."  If  the 
prince  answers  to  his  position,  the  wisdom  and  beauty  manifest 
in  the  institutions  of  the  state  are  simply  the  impress  received 
from  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  his  own  mind.  The  prince  of 
Tyre  possessed  such  a  mind,  and  therefore  regarded  himself  as 
a  God  (ver.  2).  His  place  of  abode,  which  is  described  in 
vers.  13  and  14,  corresponded  to  his  position.  Ezekiel  here 
compares  the  situation  of  the  prince  of  Tyre  with  that  of  the 
first  man  in  Paradise;  and  then,  in  vers,  15  and  16,  draws  a 
comparison  between  his  fall  and  the  fall  of  Adam.  As  the 
first  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  God,  in  Eden,  so  also 
was  the  prince  of  Tyre  placed  in  the  midst  of  paradisaical 
glory.  HJf  is  shown,  by  the  apposition  Hwgj  |3,  to  be  used  as 
the  proper  name  of  Paradise ;  and  this  view  is  not  to  be  upset 
by  the  captious  objection  of  Hitzig,  that  Eden  was  not  the 
garden  of  God,  but  that  this  wras  situated  in  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  8). 
The  fact  that  Ezekiel  calls  Paradise  HV"!?  in  ch.  xxxvi.  35, 
proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  terms  Eden  and  Garden  of 
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God  do  not  cover  precisely  the  same  ground,  inasmuch  as  the 
garden  of  God  only  occupied  one  portion  of  Eden.  But  not- 
withstanding this  difference,  Ezekiel  could  use  the  two  expres- 
sions as  synonymous,  just  as  well  as  Isaiah  (Isa.  li.  3).  And 
even  if  any  one  should  persist  in  pressing  the  difference,  it 
would  not  follow  that  \}V2  was  corrupt  in  this  passage,  as 
Hitzig  fancies,  but  simply  that  D\"6x  p  defined  the  idea  of 
\*}V  more  precisely — in  other  words,  restricted  it  to  the  garden 
of  Paradise.  There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  observed 
in  connection  with  this  expression,  namely,  that  the  epithet 
D\-6n  p  is  used  here  and  in  ch.  xxxi.  8,  9 ;  whereas,  in  other 
places,  Paradise  is  called  HIPP  p  (irid.  Isa.  li.  3 ;  Gen.  xiii.  10). 
Ezekiel  has  chosen  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah,  because  Para- 
dise is  brought  into  comparison,  not  on  account  of  the  historical 
significance  which  it  bears  to  the  human  race  in  relation  to  the 
plan  of  salvation,  but  simply  as  the  most  glorious  land  in  all 
the  earthly  creation.  The  prince  of  Tyre,  placed  in  the  plea- 
sant land,  was  also  adorned  with  the  greatest  earthly  glory. 
Costly  jewels  were  his  coverings,  that  is  to  say,  they  formed  the 
ornaments  of  his  attire.  This  feature  in  the  pictorial  descrip- 
tion is  taken  from  the  splendour  with  which  Oriental  rulers  are 
accustomed  to  appear,  namely,  in  robes  covered  with  precious 
stones,  pearls,  and  gold.  n|?P,  as  a  noun  air.  Xey.,  signifies  a 
covering.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  precious  stones,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  order  of  the  stones  is  a  different  one  here  ; 
secondly,  there  are  only  nine  stones  named  instead  of  twelve ; 
and  lastly,  there  would  be  no  intelligible  sense  in  such  a  refer- 
ence, so  far  as  we  can  perceive.  Both  precious  stones  and 
gold  are  included  in  the  glories  of  Eden  (vid.  Gen.  ii.  11,  12). 
For  the  names  of  the  several  stones,  see  the  commentary  on 
Ex.  xxviii.  17-20.  The  words  'Ul  *p«J  n?^1?— which  even  the 
early  translators  have  entirely  misunderstood,  and  which  the 
commentators  down  to  Hitzig  and  Ewald  have  made  marvellous 
attempts  to  explain — present  no  peculiar  difficulty,  apart  from 
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the  plural  *p3p3,  which  is  only  met  with  here.  As  the  mean  in  g 
timbrels,  tambourins  (advffa),  is  well  established  for  Q'Sfl,  and 
in  1  Sam.  x.  5  and  Isa.  v.  12  flutes  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  timbrels,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  E^iJ?  must 
signify  flutes  here.  But  there  is  nothing  to  support  such  a 
rendering  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  other  Semitic  dialects. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  pala  gemmarum  (Vulgate),  or 
ring-casket,  has  been  quite  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  word  by 
Jerome,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  many  others.  We  agree 
with  Hiivernick  in  regarding  MiJJ  as  a  plural  of  H3p3  (foeminae), 
formed,  like  a  masculine,  after  the  analogy  of  D'CO,  D^^s  etc., 
and  account  for  the  choice  of  this  expression  from  the  allusion 
to  the  history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  27).  The  service 
(n3S?p?  performance,  as  in  Gen.  xxxix.  11,  etc.)  of  the  women 
is  the  leading  of  the  circular  dances  by  the  odalisks  who  beat 
the  timbrels  :  "  the  harem-pomp  of  Oriental  kings."  This  was 
made  ready  for  the  king  on  the  day  of  his  creation,  i.e.  not  his 
birthday,  but  the  day  on  which  he  became  king,  or  commenced 
his  reign,  when  the  harem  of  his  predecessor  came  into  his 
possession  with  all  its  accompaniments.  Ezekiel  calls  this  the 
day  of  his  creation,  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  God  who  appointed  him  king,  and  with  an  allusion  to  the 
parallel,  underlying  the  whole  description,  between  the  position 
of  the  prince  of  Tyre  and  that  of  Adam  in  Paradise.1  The 
next  verse  (ver.  14)  is  a  more  difficult  one.  AN  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  fiN?  nFiN,  as  in  Num.  xi.  15  ;  Deut.  v.  24  (see  Ewald, 
§  184a).  The  air.  Xey.  nc'ED  has  been  explained  in  very 
different  ways,  but  mostly  according  to  the  Vulgate  rendering, 

1  In  explanation  of  the  fact  alluded  to,  Hiivernick  has  very  appropriately 
called  attention  to  a  passage  of  Athen.  (xii.  8,  j).  531),  in  which  the  following 
btatement  occurs  with  reference  to  Strato,  the  Sidonian  king :  "  Strato, 
with  flute-girls,  and  female  harpers  and  players  on  the  cithara,  made  pre- 
parations for  the  festivities,  and  sent  for  a  large  number  of  hetaerae  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  many  singing-girls  from  Ionia,  and  young  hetaerae 
from  the  whole  of  Greece,  both  singers  and  dancers."  See  also  other 
passages  in  Brissonius,  de  regio  Pen.  pvinc.  pp.  142-3. 
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tu  Cherub  extentus  et  proteyens,  as  signifying  spreading  out  or 
extension,  in  the  sense  of  "with  outspread  wings"  (Gesenius 
and  many  others).     Bat  n^'p  does  not  mean  either  to  spread 
out  or  to  extend.     The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  simply 
to  anoint;    and  judging   from   nncp   and   n™?9>  portio,    Lev. 
vii.  35  and  Num.  xviii.  8,  also  to  measure  off,  from  which  the 
idea  of  extension  cannot  possibly  be  derived.      Consequently 
the  meaning  "  anointing "   is  the  only  one  that  can  be   estab- 
lished with  certainty  in  the  case  of  the  word  ntypp.      So  far  as 
the  form  is  concerned,  HB'DO   might  be  in  the  construct  state  ; 
but  the  connection  with   s|DlBn,  anointing,  or  anointed  one,  of 
the  covering  one,  does  not  yield  any  admissible  sense.     A  com- 
parison with  ver.  16,  where  ^?iDn  3VG  occurs  again,  will  show 
that  the  nrpPj  which  stands  between  these  two  words  in  the 
verse  before  us,  must  contain  a  more  precise  definition  of  3nz>5 
and  therefore  is  to  be   connected  with  3T13  in  the  construct 
state  :  cherub  of  anointing,  i.e.  anointed  cherub.     This  is  the 
rendering  adopted  by  Kliefoth,  the  only  commentator  who  has 
given   the   true  explanation   of   the  verse,     n^'pp  is  the  older 
form,  which  has  only  been  retained  in  a  few  words,  such  as 
DCnp  in  Isa.  x.  6,  together  with  the  tone-lengthened  a  (yid. 
Ewald,  §  160a).      The  prince  of   Tyre  is  called  an  anointed 
cherub,  as  Ephraem   Syrus  has  observed,  because  he   was  a 
kin£  even  though  he  had  not  been  anointed.      SpiDH  is  not  an 
abstract  noun,  either  here  or  in  Nan.  ii.  6,  but  a  participle;  and 
this  predicate    points   back  to  Ex.   xxv.   20,   "  the  cherubim 
covered  (D^DiD)  the  capporeth  with  their  wings,"  and  is  to  be 
explained   accordingly.      Consequently   the   king   of   Tyre   is 
called  a  cherub,  because,  as  an  anointed  king,  he  covered  or 
overshadowed  a  sanctuary,  like  the  cherubim  upon  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.     What  this  sanctuary  was  is  evident  from  the 
remarks  already  made  at  ver.  2  concerning  the  divine  seat  of 
the  king.     If  the  u  seat  of  God,"  upon  which  the  king  of  Tyre 
sat,  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  the  state  of  Tyre,  then 
the  sanctuary  which  he  covered  or  overshadowed  as  a  cherub 
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will  also  be  the  Tyrian  state,  with  its  holy  places  and  sacred 
things.  In  the  next  clause,  1WW  is  to  be  taken  by  itself 
according  to  the  accents,  "  and  I  have  made  thee  (so),"  and 
not  to  be  connected  with  BHp  1H3.  We  are  precluded  from 
adopting  the  combination  which  some  propose — viz.  "  I  set  thee 
upon  a  holy  mountain ;  thou  wast  a  God  " — by  the  incongruity 
of  first  of  all  describing  the  prince  of  Tyre  as  a  cherub,  and 
then  immediately  afterwards  as  a  God,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  the  Biblical  view,  the  cherub,  as  an  angelic  being,  is  simply 
a  creature  and  not  a  God ;  and  the  fanciful  delusion  of  the 
prince  of  Tyre,  that  he  was  an  El  (ver.  2),  could  not  furnish 
the  least  ground  for  his  being  addressed  as  Elohim  by  Ezekiel. 
And  still  more  are  we  precluded  from  taking  the  words  in  this 
manner  by  the  declaration  contained  in  ver.  16,  that  Jehovah 
will  cast  him  out  "  from  the  mountain  of  Elohim,"  from  which 
we  may  see  that  in  the  present  verse  also  Elohim  belongs  to 
har,  and  that  in  ver.  16,  where  the  mountain  of  God  is  men- 
tioned again,  the  predicate  BHp  is  simply  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  just  as  n^'ED  is  afterwards  omitted  on  the  repetition 
of  T]DiBn  lira.  The  missing  but  actual  object  to  T^™  can 
easily  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  clause, — namely,  this,  i.e. 
an  overshadowing  cherub,  had  God  made  him,  by  placing  him 
as  king  in  paradisaical  glory.  The  words,  a  thou  wast  upon  a 
holy  mountain  of  God,"  are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
suggested  by  Isa.  xiv.  13,  namely,  that  Ezekiel  was  thinking  of 
the  mountain  of  the  gods  (Alborj)  met  with  in  Asiatic  mytho- 
logy, because  it  was  there  that  the  cherub  had  its  home,  as 
Hitzig  and  others  suppose ;  for  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  cherub 
is  entirely  different  from  the  heathen  notion  of  the  griffin 
keeping  guard  over  gold.  It  is  true  that  God  placed  the 
cherub  as  guardian  of  Paradise,  but  Paradise  was  not  a  moun- 
tain of  God,  nor  even  a  mountainous  land.  The  idea  of  a  holy 
mountain  of  God,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  was 
founded  partly  upon  the  natural  situation  of  Tyre  itself,  built 
as  it  was  upon  one  or  two  rocky  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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ami  partly  upon  the  heathen   notion  of  the  sacredness  of  this 
island  as  the  seat  of  the  Deity,  to  which  the  Tynans  attributed 
the  grandeur  of  their  state.     To  this  we  may  probably  add  a 
reference  to  Mount  Zion,  upon  which  was  the  sanctuary,  where 
the  cherub  covered   the  seat  of    the   presence  of   God.     For 
although   the  comparison  of  the  prince  of  Tyre  to  a  cherub 
was  primarily  suggested  by  the  description   of   his   abode  as 
Paradise,  the  epithet  1^3?  shows  that  the  place  of  the  cherub 
in  the  sanctuary  was  also  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.     At  the 
same  time,  we  must   not  understand  by  Bh£  "»n  Mount  Zion 
itself.      The  last  clause,   u  thou  didst  walk    in   the   midst  of 
(among)  fiery  stones,"  is  very  difficult  to  explain.      It  is  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  the  more  recent  commentators,  that  "  stones 
of  fire "   cannot  be  taken  as  equivalent  to   "  every   precious 
stone"  '(ver.  13),  both  because  the  precious  stones  could  hardly 
be  called  stones  of  fire  on  account  of  their  brilliant  splendour, 
and  also  being  covered  with  precious  stones  is  not  walking  in 
the  midst  of  them.     Nor  can  we  explain  the  words,  as  Haver- 
nick  has  done,  from  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (II.  44) 
of  the  two  emerald  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre, 
which  shone  resplendently  by  night ;    for  pillars  shining   by 
night  are  not  stones  of  fire,  and  the  king  of  Tyre  did  not  walk 
in  the  temple  between  these  pillars.     The  explanation  given  by 
Hofmann  and  Kliefoth  appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  namely, 
that  the  stones   of  fire  are  to  be   regarded  as  a  wall  of  fire 
(Zech.  ii.  9),  which  rendered  the  cherubic  king  of  Tyre  unap- 
proachable upon  his  holy  mountain. 

In  ver.  15,  the  comparison  of  the  prince  of  Tyre  to  Adam 
in  Paradise  is  brought  out  still  more  prominently.  As  Adam 
was  created  sinless,  so  was  the  prince  of  Tyre  innocent  in  his 
conduct  in  the  day  of  his  creation,  but  only  until  perverseness 
was  found  in  him.  As  Adam  forfeited  and  lost  the  happiness 
conferred  upon  him  through  his  fall,  so  did  the  king  of  Tyre 
forfeit  his  glorious  position  through  unrighteousness  and  sin,  and 
cause  God  to  cast  him  from  his  eminence  down  to  the  ground. 
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lie  fell  into  perverseness  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
his  trade  (ver.  16a).  Because  his  trade  lifted  him  up  to  wealth 
and  power,  his  heart  was  filled  with  iniquity,  TO  for  ^pjp,  like 
fop  for  tibo  in  ch.  xli.  8,  and  «W  for  WlM  in  ch.  xxxix.  26. 
laifl  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  object  to  w;  and  the  plural 
TO,  with  an  indefinite  subject,  "  they  filled,"  is  chosen  in  the 
place  of  the  passive  construction,  because  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
the  Aramaean,  active  combinations  are  preferred  to  passive 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  adopt  them  (vid.  Ewald,  §  2946  and 
1286).  N?D  is  used  by  Ezekiel  in  the  transitive  sense  "to  fill" 
(ch.  viii.  17  and  xxx.  11).  ^ilj,  the  midst,  is  used  for  the 
interior  in  a  physical  sense,  and  not  in  a  spiritual  one ;  and  the 
expression  is  chosen  with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  history  of 
the  fall.  As  Adam  sinned  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
tree,  so  did  the  king  of  Tyre  sin  by  filling  himself  with  wicked- 
ness in  connection  with  trade  (Hiivernick  and  Kliefoth).  God 
would  therefore  put  him  away  from  the  mountain  of  God,  and 
destroy  him.  fen  with  IP  is  a  pregnant  expression  :  to  desecrate 
away  from,  i.e.  to  divest  of  his  glory  and  thrust  away  from. 
^"GX}  is  a  contracted  form  for  *T!fKNJ  (vid.  Ewald,  §  232A  and 
§  72c). — Vers.  17  and  18  contain  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  the  approaching  judg- 
ment is  still  further  depicted.  'WJJft  'V  cannot  mean,  "on 
account  of  thy  splendour,"  for  this  yields  no  appropriate 
thought,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  splendour  itself  which 
occasioned  his  overthrow,  but  the  pride  which  corrupted  the 
wisdom  requisite  to  exalt  the  might  of  Tyre, — in  other  words, 
tempted  the  prince  to  commit  iniquity  in  order  to  preserve  and 
increase  his  glory.  We  therefore  follow  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  Ros., 
and  others,  in  taking  py  in  the  sense  of  una  cum,  together  with. 
msi  is  an  infinitive  form,  like  ninx  for  nifcO,  though  Ewald 
(§  238e)  regards  it  as  so  extraordinary  that  he  proposes  to  alter 
the  text.  «"IX"J  with  3  is  used  for  looking  upon  a  person  with 
malicious  pleasure,  I^r??"}  ^W?  shows  in  what  the  guilt  (PV) 
consisted   {/)V  is  the  construct  state  of  <W).     The  sanctuaries 
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(miqdushim)  which  the  king  of  Tyre  desecrated  by  the  unright- 
eousness of  his  commerce,  are  not  the  city  or  the  state  of  Tyre, 
but  the  temples  which  made  Tyre  a  holy  island.  These  the 
king  desecrated  by  bringing  about  their  destruction  through  his 
own  sin.  Several  of  the  codices  and  editions  read  l^pp  in 
the  singular,  and  this  is  the  reading  adopted  by  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions.  If  this  were  the  true  reading, 
the  sanctuary  referred  to  would  be  the  holy  mountain  of  God 
(vers.  14  and  16).  But  the  reading  itself  apparently  owes 
its  origin  simply  to  this  interpretation  of  the  words.  In  the 
clause,  u  I  cause  fire  to  issue  from  the  midst  of  thee,"  *|3faV?  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  ^pin  in  ver.  16.  The 
iniquity  which  the  king  has  taken  into  himself  becomes  a  fire 
issuing  from  him,  by  which  he  is  consumed  and  burned  to 
ashes.  All  who  know  him  among  the  peoples  will  be  astonished 
at  his  terrible  fall  (ver.  19,  compare  ch.  xxvii.  36). 

If  we  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  into  the  fulfilment 
of  these  prophecies  concerning  Tyre  and  its  king,  wre  find  the 
opinions  of  modern  commentators  divided.  Some,  for  example 
Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Drechsler  (on  Isa.  xxiii.),  and  others, 
assuming  that,  after  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered  the  strong  Island  Tyre,  and  destroyed  it;  while 
others — viz.  Gesenius,  Winer,  Hitzig,  etc. — deny  the  conquest 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  at  any  rate  call  it  in  question ;  and 
many  of  the  earlier  commentators  suppose  the  prophecy  to  refer 
to  Old  Tyre,  which  stood  upon  the  mainland.  For  the  history 
of  this  dispute,  see  Hengstenberg,  De  rebus  Tyriorum  comment. 
(Berol.  1832);  Havernick,  OnEzekiel,  pp.420  sqq.;  and  Movers, 
Phoenizier,  II.  1,  pp.  427  sqq. — The  denial  of  the  conquest  of 
Insular  Tyre  by  the  king  of  Babylon  rests  partly  on  the  silence 
which  ancient  historians,  who  mention  the  sie^e  itself,  have 
maintained  as  to  its  result ;  and  partly  on  the  statement  con- 
tained in  Ezek.  xxix.  17-20. — All  that  Josephus  (Antt.  x.  11.  1) 
is  able  to  quote  from  the  ancient  historians  on  this  point  is  the 
following : — In  the  first  place,  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
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third   book  of   the    Chaldean   history  of   Berosus,   that   when 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  account  of  his  own  age  and 
consequent  infirmity,  had  transferred  to  his  son  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  the  rebellious  satrap  in  Egypt,  Coelesyria,  and 
Phoenicia,    Nebuchadnezzar  defeated   him,   and   brought   the 
whole  country  once  more  under  his  sway.     But  as  the  tidings 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  his  father  just  at  the  same  time, 
after  arranging  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  giving  orders  to  some  of 
his  friends  to  lead  into  Babylon  the  captives  taken  from  among 
the  Judaeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians, 
together  with  the  heavy  armed  portion  of  the  army,  he  him- 
self  hastened   through  the  desert  to  Babylon,   with  a  small 
number  of  attendants,  to  assume  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Secondly,  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Indian  and  Phoe- 
nician histories  of  Philostratus,  that  when  Ithobal  was  on  the 
throne,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years.    The 
accounts  taken  from  Berosus  are  repeated  by  Josephus  in  his 
c.  Apion  (i.  §  19),  where  he  also  adds  (§  20),  in  confirmation  of 
their  credibility,  that  there  were  writings  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Phoenicians  which  tallied  with  the  statement  made  by 
Berosus  concerning  the  king  of  Chaldea  (Nebuchadnezzar), 
viz.  a  that  he  conquered  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia ; "  and  that 
Philostratus  also  agrees  with  this,  since  he  mentions  the  siege 
of  Tyre  in  his  histories  (jjLefivTjfjLivos  tt}?  Tvpov  iroXiopicias). 
In    addition    to    this,    for    synchronistic    purposes,    Josephus 
(c.  Ap.  i.  21)  also  communicates  a  fragment  from  the  Phoe- 
nician history,  containing  not  only  the  account  of  the  thirteen 
years'  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  reign  of  Ithobal, 
but  also  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  who  followed  Ithobal, 
down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  of  Persia.1     The  siege  of  Tyre  is 

1  The  passage  reads  as  follows:  "In  the  reign  of  Ithobal  the  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years.  After  him  judges  were 
appointed.  Ecnibalus,  the  son  of  Baslachus,  judged  for  two  months ; 
Chelbes,  the  son  of  Abdaeus,  for  ten  months  ;  Abbarus,  the  high  priest, 
for  three  months;  Myttonus  and  Gerastartus,  the  sons  of  Abdelemus,  for 
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thei  mentioned  three  timet  by  Josephns,  on  the  authority 

of  Phoenician  hist  i  :  but  he  n<  i  r  iys  anything  of  the 
pest  and  destroction  of  that  city  bj  N  bachadnezsar. 
From  this  circumstance  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  thai 
this  was  all  he  fonnd  there.  For  if,  i:  is  said,  the  siege  had 
terminated  with  the  conquest  of  the  city,  this  glorious  result  of 
the  thirteen  years'  exertions  could  hardly  have  been  pa 
over  in  silence,  inasmuch  as  in  AntL  \.  11.  1  the  testimony  of 
foreign  historians  is  quot<  1  to  tl  (  that  Nebuchadnezzar 

was  "an  active  man,  and  more  fortunate  than  the  kinos  that 
were  b  im.'1     But  the  argument  is  more  plausible  than 

conclusive.     If  we  bear  in  mind  that  B  ro  us  Bimply  relates  the 

-lint  of  a  subjugation  and  devastation  of  the  whole  of  PI 
nicia,  without  mentioning  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  is 

only  in  Phoenician  writings  therefore  that  the  latter  is  referred 
to,  we  cannot  by  any  moans  conclude,  from  their  silence  as  to 

the  result  or  termination  of  the  siege,  that   it  ended  gloriously 

for  the  Tynans  and  with  humiliation  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 

that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  without  success 
after  the  strenuous  exertions  of  thirteen  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, considering  how  all  the  historians  of  antiquity  show  the 
same  anxiety,  if  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  such  events  as  were 
unfavourable  to  their  country,  at  all  events  to  put  them  in  as 
favourable  a  light  as  possible,  the  fact  that  the  Tyrian  his- 
torians observe  the  deepest  silence  as  to  the  result  of  the 
thirteen  years'  siege  of  Tyre  would  rather  force  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  very  humiliating  to  Tyre.  And  this  could 
only  be  the  case  if  Nebuchadnezzar  really  conquered  Tyre  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years.  If  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  siege  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  conquer  so  strong 
a  city,  the  Tyrian  historians  would  most  assuredly  have  related 

six  years  ;  after  whom  Balatorus  reigned  for  one  year.  When  he  died, 
they  sent  for  and  fetched  Merbalus  from  Babylon,  and  he  reigned  four 
years.  At  his  death  they  sent  for  his  brother  Eiramus,  who  reigned  twenty 
years.     During  his  reign,  Cyrus  ruled  over  the  Persians." 
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this  termination  of  the  thirteen  years'  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  great  and  mighty  king  of  Babylon. 

The  silence  of  the  Tyrian  historians  concerning  the  conquest 
of  Tyre  is  no  proof,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  really  take  place. 
But  Ezek.  xxix.  17-20  has  also  been  quoted  as  containing  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  thirteen  years'  siege  ;  in  other 
words,  of  the  fact  that  the  city  was  not  taken.  We  read  in 
this  passage,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  caused  his  army  to  perform 
hard  service  against  Tyre,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  army 
received  any  recompense  for  it.  Jehovah  would  therefore  give 
him  Egypt  to  spoil  and  plunder  as  wrages  for  this  work  of  theirs 
in  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  Hitzig  (on  Isa.  xxiii.) 
infer  from  this,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  obtained  no  recompense 
for  the  severe  labour  of  the  siege,  because  he  did  not  succeed 
in  entering  the  city.  But  Movers  (Ix.  p.  448)  has  already 
urged  in  reply  to  this,  that  u  the  passage  before  us  does  not 
imply  that  the  city  wTas  not  conquered  any  more  than  it  does 
the  opposite,  but  simply  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  plundered.  For  nothing  can  be  clearer  in  this  connection 
than  that  wThat  we  are  to  understand  by  the  wages,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  receive,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
connected  with  his  many  years'  siege,  is  simply  the  treasures  of 
Tyre  ;  "  though  Movers  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  contains 
an  intimation  that  the  siege  was  brought  to  an  end  with  a 
certain  compromise  wdiich  satisfied  the  Tynans,  and  infers, 
from  the  fact  of  stress  being  laid  exclusively  mpon  the  neglected 
plundering,  that  the  termination  was  of  such  a  kind  that 
plundering  might  easily  have  taken  place,  and  therefore  that 
Tyre  was  either  actually  conquered,  but  treated  mildly  from 
wise  considerations,  or  else  submitted  to  the  Chaldeans  upon 
certain  terms.  But  neither  of  these  alternatives  can  make  the 
least  pretension  to  probability.  In  Ezek.  xxix.  20  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  u  as  wages,  for  which  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  has 
worked,  I  give  him  the  land  of  Egypt,  because  they  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  his  army)  have  done  it  for  me ;"  in  other  words, 
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have  done  the  work  for  me.  When,  therefore,  Jehovah  pro- 
mises to  give  Egypt  to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  reward  or  wages 
for  the  hard  work  which  has  been  done  for  Him  at  Tyre,  the 
words  presuppose  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  really  accomplished 
against  Tyre  the  task  entrusted  to  him  by.  God.  But  God  had 
committed  to  him  not  merely  the  siege,  but  also  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  Tyre.  Nebuchadnezzar  must  therefore 
have  executed  the  commission,  though  without  receiving  the 
expected  reward  for  the  labour  which  he  had  bestowed ;  and 
on  that  account  God  would  compensate  him  for  his  trouble 
with  the  treasures  of  Egypt.  This  precludes  not  only  the 
supposition  that  the  siege  was  terminated,  or  the  city  sur- 
rendered, on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  plundered,  but 
also  the  idea  that  for  wise  reasons  Nebuchadnezzar  treated  the 
city  leniently  after  he  had  taken  possession.  In  either  case 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  not  have  executed  the  will  of  Jehovah 
upon  Tyre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  put  in  any  claim 
for  compensation  for  the  hard  work  performed.  The  only 
thing  that  could  warrant  such  a  claim  would  be  the  circum- 
stance,  that  after  conquering  Tyre  he  found  no  treasures  to 
plunder.  And  this  is  the  explanation  which  Jerome  has  given 
of  the  passage  ad  litteram.  "Nebuchadnezzar,"  he  says,  "  being 
unable,  when  besieging  Tyre,  to  bring  up  his  battering-rams, 
besieging  towers,  and  vineae  close  to  the  walls,  on  account  of  the 
city  being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  employed  a  very  large  number 
of  men  from  his  army  in  collecting  rocks  and  piling  up  mounds 
of  earth,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  intervening  sea,  and  make  a  con- 
tinuous road  to  the  island  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait. 
And  when  the  Tyrians  saw  that  the  task  was  actually  accom- 
plished, and  the  foundations  of  the  walls  were  being  disturbed 
by  the  shocks  from  the  battering-rams,  they  placed  in  ships 
whatever  articles  of  value  the  nobility  possessed  in  gold,  silver, 
clothing,  and  household  furniture,  and  transported  them  to  the 
islands ;  so  that  when  the  city  was  taken,  Nebuchadnezzar 
found  nothing  to   compensate  him   for  all  his  labour.     And 
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because  he  had  done  the  will  of  God  in  all  this,  some  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  Egypt  was  given  to  him  by  God."1 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  historical  testimony  from  any  other 
quarter  to  support  this  interpretation.  But  we  could  not  expect 
it  in  any  of  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  the  Phoenician  accounts  extracted  by  Josephus  simply  con- 
tain the  fact  of  the  thirteen  years'  siege,  and  nothing  at  all 
concerning  its  progress  and  result.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
the  greatest  probability  that  this  was  the  case.  If  Nebuchad- 
nezzar really  besieged  the  city,  which  was  situated  upon  an 
island  in  the  sea,  he  could  not  have  contented  himself  with 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  drinking  water  from  the  city  simply 
on  the  land  side,  as  Shalmanezer,  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  said 
to  have  done  (vid.  Josephus,  Antt.  ix.  14.2),  but  must  have 
taken  steps  to  fill  up  the  strait  between  the  city  and  the  main- 
land with  a  mound,  that  he  might  construct  a  road  for  besieging 
and  assaulting  the  walls,  as  Alexander  of  Macedonia  afterwards 
did.  And  the  words  of  Ezek.  xxix.  18,  according  to  which 
every  head  was  bald,  and  the  skin  rubbed  off  every  shoulder 
with  the  severity  of  the  toil,  point  indisputably  to  the  under- 
taking of  some  such  works  as  these.  And  if  the  Chaldeans 
really  carried  out  their  operations  upon  the  city  in  this  way,  as 
the  siege-works  advanced,  the  Tyrians  would  not  neglect  any 
precaution  to  defend  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  event 
of  the  capture  of  the  city.  They  would  certainly  send  the  pos- 
sessions and  treasures  of  the  city  by  ship  into  the  colonies, 
and  thereby  place  them  in  security  ;  just  as,  according  to 
Curtius,  iv.  3,  they  sent  off  their  families  to  Carthage,  when 
the  city  was  besieged  by  Alexander. 

This  view  of  the  termination  of  the  Chaldean  siege  of  Tyre 
receives  a  confirmation  of  no  little  weight  from  the  fragment 
of  Menander  already  given,  relating  to  the  succession  of  rulers 
in  Tyre  after  the  thirteen  years'  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
is  there  stated  that  after  Ithobal,  Baal  reigned  for  ten  years, 

1  Cyrill.  Alex,  gives  the  same  explanation  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  xxiii. 
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tli at  judges  (stiff etes)  were  then  appointed,  nearly  all  of  whom 
held  office  for  a  few  months  only;  that  among  the  last  judges 
there  was  also  a  king  Balatorus,  who  reigned  for  a  year ;  that 
after  this,  however,  the  Tyrians  sent  to  Babylon,  and  brought 
thence  Merbal,  and  on  his  death  Iliram,  as  kings,  whose  genuine 
Tyrian  names  undoubtedly  show  that  they  were  descendants 
of  the  old  native  royal  family.  This  circumstance  proves  not 
only  that  Tyre  became  a  Chaldean  dependency  in  consequence 
of  the  thirteen  years'  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  also  that 
the  Chaldeans  had  led  away  the  royal  family  to  Babylonia, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  Tyre  had  submitted 
to  the  Chaldeans  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

If,  however,  after  what  has  been  said,  no  well-founded  doubt 
can  remain  as  to  the  conquest  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  our 
prophecy  was  not  so   completely  fulfilled  thereby,  that  Tyre 
became  a  bare  rock  on  which  fishermen  spread  their  nets,  as  is 
threatened  in  ch.   xxvi.  4,  5,  14.     Even  if  Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed  its  walls,  and  laid  the  city  itself  in  ruins  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  he  did  not  totally  destroy  it,  so  that  it  w7as  not 
restored.      On  the  contrary,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards, we  find  Tyre  once  more  a  splendid  and  powerful  royal 
city,  so  strongly  fortified,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  not  able 
to  take  it  till  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  carried  on  with  extra- 
ordinary exertions  on  the  part  of  both  the  fleet  and  army,  the 
latter  attacking  from  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  mound  of 
earth,  which  had  been  thrown  up  with  considerable  difficulty 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  40  sqq. ;  Arrian,  Alex.  ii.  17  sqq. ;  Curtius, 
iv.  2-4).     Even  after  this  catastrophe  it  rose  once  more  into  a 
distinguished  commercial  city  under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucidae 
and   afterwards  of   the   Romans,  who  made   it  the  capital  of 
Phoenicia.     It  is  mentioned  as  such  a  city  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Acts  xxi.  3,  7) ;   and  Strabo  (xvi.  2.  23) 
describes  it  as  a  busy  city  with  two  harbours  and  very  lofty 
houses.     But  Tyre  never  recovered  its  ancient  grandeur.     In 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  frequently  men- 
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tioned  as  an  archbishop's  see.  From  a.d.  636  to  a.d.  1125  it 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  so  strongly  for- 
tified, that  it  was  not  till  after  a  siege  of  several  months'  duration 
that  they  succeeded  in  taking  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
visited  Tyre  in  the  year  1060,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  distin- 
guished beauty,  with  a  strongly  fortified  harbour,  and  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  with  the  best  glass  and  earthenware  in  the  East. 
"  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  Palestine,  broke  his  head  against 
Tyre  in  the  year  1189.  But  after  Acre  had  been  taken  by 
storm  in  the  year  1291  by  the  Sultan  Ei-Ashraf,  on  the  day 
following  this  conquest  the  city  passed  without  resistance  into 
the  hands  of  the  same  Egyptian  king;  the  inhabitants  having 
forsaken  Tyre  by  night,  and  fled  by  sea,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  the  power  of  such  bloodthirsty  soldiers  "  (Van  de  Velde). 
When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  once  more,  its 
fortifications  were  demolished;  and  from  that  time  forward 
Tyre  has  never  risen  from  its  ruins  again.  Moreover,  it  had 
lonor  ceased  to  be  an  insular  city.  The  mound  which  Alexander 
piled  up,  grew  into  a  broader  and  firmer  tongue  of  land  in 
consequence  of  the  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea,  so  that  the 
island  wras  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  turned  into  a  peninsula. 
The  present  Sur  is  situated  upon  it,  a  market  town  of  three  or 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a  city  or  town.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  but 
huts ;  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  lanes. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  Phoenician  capital  cover  the  surrounding 
country  to  the  distance  of  more  than  half  an  hour's  journey 
from  the  present  town  gate.  The  harbour  is  so  thoroughly 
choked  up  with  sand,  and  filled  with  the  ruins  of  innumerable 
pillars  and  building  stones,  that  only  small  boats  can  enter. 
The  sea  has  swallowed  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  greatness 
of  Tyre ;  and  quite  as  large  a  portion  of  its  splendid  temples 
and  fortifications  lie  buried  in  the  earth.  To  a  depth  of  many 
feet  the  soil  trodden  at  the  present  day  is  one  solid  mass  of 
building  stones,   shafts  of   pillars,   and   rubbish   composed   of 
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marble,  porphyry,  and  granite*     Fragments  of  pillars  of  the 

costly  verde  antiquo  (green  marble)  also  lie  strewn  about  in 
large  quantities.  The  crust,  which  forms  the  soil  that  is  trodden 
to-day,  is  merely  the  surface  of  this  general  heap  of  ruins. 
Thus  has  Tyre  actually  become  "a  bare  rock,  and  a  place  for 
the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  sea  ;"  and  "  the  dwelling- 
places,  which  are  now  erected  upon  a  portion  of  its  former  site, 
are  not  at  variance  with  the  terrible  decree,  '  thou  shalt  be  built 
no  more'"  (compare  Robinson's  Palestine,  and  Van  de  Velde's 
Travels). — Tims  has  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  been  completely 
fulfilled,  though  not  directly  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  for  the 
prophecy  is  not  a  bare  prediction  of  historical  details,  but  is 
pervaded  by  the  idea  of  the  judgment  of  God.  To  the  prophet, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  instrument  of  the  punitive  righteousness 
of  God,  and  Tyre  the  representative  of  the  ungodly  commerce 
of  the  world.  Hence,  as  Hiivernick  has  already  observed, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  action  is  more  than  an  isolated  deed  in  the 
prophet's  esteem.  u  In  his  conquest  of  the  city  he  sees  the 
whole  of  the  ruin  concentrated,  which  history  places  before  us 
as  a  closely  connected  chain.  The  breaking  of  the  power  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  stands  out  before  his  view  as  insepar- 
ably connected  writh  its  utter  destruction.  This  was  required 
by  the  internal  theocratic  signification  of  the  fact  in  its  relation 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."  Jerusalem  will  rise  a^ain  to 
new  glory  out  of  its  destruction  through  the  covenant  faithful- 
ness of  God  (ch.  xxviii.  25,  26).  But  Tyre,  the  city  of  the 
world's  commerce,  which  is  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
will  pass  away  for  ever  (ch.  xxvi.  14,  xxvii.  36). 

CHAP.  XXVIII.  20-2G.    PROPHECY  AGAINST  SIDON  AND  PROMISE 

FOR  ISRAEL. 

The  threatening  word  against  Sidon  is  very  brief,  and 
couched  in  general  terms,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
prophecy  against  Tyre  involved  the  announcement  of  the  fall 
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of  Sidon,  which  was  dependent  upon  it ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  Sidon  received  a  special  word  of  God  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  the  number  of  the  heathen  nations 
mentioned  to  the  significant  number  seven.  The  wTord  of  God 
against  Sidon  brings  to  a  close  the  cycle  of  predictions  of  judg- 
ment directed  against  those  heathen  nations  w7hich  had  given 
expression  to  malicious  pleasure  at  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  There  is  therefore  appended  a  promise  for 
Israel  (vers-.  25,  26),  wThich  is  really  closely  connected  with 
the  threatening  words  directed  against  the  heathen  nations,  and 
for  which  the  way  is  prepared  by  ver.  24.  The  correspond- 
ence of  nn  "flBHpJ  (I  shall  be  sanctified  in  her)  in  ver.  22  to' 
Dl  *riK^j?3  (I  shall  be  sanctified  in  them)  in  ver.  25,  serves  to 
place  the  future  fate  of  Israel  in  antithesis  not  merely  to  the 
future  fate  of  Sidon,  but,  as  vers.  24  and  2Q  clearly  show,  to 
that  of  all  the  heathen  nations  against  which  the  previous 
threats  have  been  directed. 

Ver.  20.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  21.  Son  of  man,  direct  thy  face  towards  Sidon,  and  prophesy 
against  it,  Ver~  22,  And  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  will  he  against  thee,  0  Sidon,  and  will  glorify  myself  in 
the  midst  of  thee  ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  J 
execute  judgments  upon  it,  and  sanctify  myself  upon  it.  Ver.  23. 
I  will  send  pestilence  into  it,  and  blood  into  its  streets  ;  slain  will 
fall  in  the  midst  of  it  by  the  sword,  which  cometh  upon  it  from 
every  side  ;  and  they  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah.  Ver.  24. 
And  there  shall  be  no  more  to  the  house  of  Israel  a  malignant 
thorn  and  smarting  sting  from  all  round  about  them,  who 
despise  them;  but  they  shall  learn  that  I  am  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
— Jehovah  will  glorify  Himself  as  the  Lord  upon  Sidon, 
as  He  did  before  upon  Pharaoh  (compare  Ex.  xiv.  4,  16,  17,  to 
which  the  word  WMJ  in  ver.  22,  an  unusual  expression  for 
Ezekiel,  evidently  points).  The  glorification  is  effected  by 
judgments,  through  which  He  proves  Himself  to  be  holy  upon 
the  enemies  of  His  people.     He  executes  the  judgments  through 
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pestilence  and  blood  (yid.  ch.  v.  17,  xxxviii.  22),  i.e.  through 
disease  and  bloodshed  occasioned  by  war.  so  that  men  fall,  slain 
by  the  sword  (cf.  ch.  vi.  7).  Instead  of  7BJ  we  have  the  inten- 
sive form  •/&?,  which  is  regarded  by  Ewald  and  Hitzig  as  a 
copyist's  error,  because  it  is  only  met  with  here.  Through 
these  judgments  the  Lord  will  liberate  His  people  Israel  from 
all  round  about,  who  increase  its  suffering  by  their  contempt. 
These  thoughts  sum  up  in  ver.  24  the  design  of  God's  judg- 
ments upon  all  the  neighbouring  nations  which  are  threatened 
in  ch.  xxv.-xxviii.,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  concluding 
promise  in  vers.  25  and  26.  The  figure  of  the  sting  and  thorn 
points  back  to  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Canaanites  whom  Israel  failed  to  exterminate  would  become 
thorns  in  its  eyes  and  stings  in  its  sides.  As  Israel  did  not 
keep  itself  free  from  the  Canaanitish  nature  of  the  heathen 
nations,  God  caused  it  to  feel  these  stings  of  heathenism. 
Having  been  deeply  hurt  by  them,  it  wTas  now  lying  utterly 
prostrate  with  its  wounds.  The  sins  of  Canaan,  to  which 
Israel  had  given  itself  up,  had  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (chap.  xvi.).  But  Israel  is  not  to  succumb  to  its 
wounds.  On  the  contrary,  by  destroying  the  heathen  powers, 
the  Lord  will  heal  His  people  of  the  wounds  which  its  heathen 
neighbours  have  inflicted  upon  it.  Ji?p,  synonymous  with 
i^D  in  ch.  ii.  6,  a  word  only  found  in  Ezekiel.  l^P,  on 
the  contrary,  is  taken  from  Lev.  xiii.  51  and  xiv.  44,  where  it 
is  applied  to  malignant  leprosy  (see  the  comm.  on  the  former 
passage). — For  Drritf  D*jp^n,  see  ch.  xvi.  57  and  xxv.  6. 

Yer.  25.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  When  I  shall  gather 
the  house  of  Israel  out  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  have  been 
scattered,  I  shall  sanctify  myself  upon  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen  nations,  and  they  will  dwell  in  their  land  which  I  have 
given  to  my  servant  Jacob.  Ver.  26.  They  will  dwell  there 
securely,  and  build  houses  and  plant  vineyards,  and  will  dwell 
securely  when  I  execute  judgments  upon  all  who  despise  them  of 
those  round  about  them ;  and  they  shall  learn  that  I  Jehovah  am 
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their  God. — Whilst  the  heathen  nations  succumb  to  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  Israel  passes  on  to  a  time  of  blessed  peace. 
The  Lord  will  gather  His  people  from  their  dispersion  among 
the  heathen,  bring  them  into  the  land  which  He  gave  to  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  His  servant,  and  give  them  in  that  land  rest, 
security,  and  true  prosperity.  (For  the  fact  itself,  compare 
ch.  xi.  17,  xx.  41,  xxxvi.  22  sqq.) 
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THE   PROPHECIES  OF  EZEKIEL 


R^ts 

F4% 

Chap.  XXIX.-XXXII.— AGAINST  EGYPT. 

HE  announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  Egypt  is 
proclaimed  in  seven  u  words  of  God."  The  first 
five  are  threats.  The  first  (ch.  xxix.  1-16)  con- 
tains a  threat  of  the  judgment  upon  Pharaoh  and 
his  people  and  land,  expressed  in  grand  and  general  traits. 
The  second  (ch.  xxix.  17-21)  gives  a  special  prediction  of  the 
conquest  and  plundering  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
third  (ch.  xxx.  1-19)  depicts  the  day  of  judgment  which  will 
break  upon  Egypt  and  its  allies.  The  fourth  (ch.  xxx.  20-26) 
foretells  the  annihilation  of  the  might  of  Pharaoh  by  the  king 
of  Babylon  ;  and  the  fifth  (ch.  xxxi.)  holds  up  as  a  warning  to 
the  king  and  people  of  Egypt  the  glory  and  the  overthrow  of 
Assyria.  The  last  two  words  of  God  in  ch.  xxxii.  contain 
lamentations  over  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  might, 
viz.  ch.  *xxii.  1-16,  a  lamentation  over  the  king  of  Egypt; 
and  ch.  xxxii.  17-32,  a  second  lamentation  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  imperial  power. — Ezekiel's  prophecy  concerning 
Egypt  assumes  this  elaborate  form,  because  he  regards  the 
power  of  Pharaoh  and  Egypt  as  the  embodiment  of  that 
phase  of  the  imperial  power  which  imagines  in  its  ungodly 
self-deification  that  it  is  able  to  uphold  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  thus  seduces  the  people  of  God  to  rely  with  false  confidence 
upon  the  imperial  power  of  this  world. 
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CIIAP.  XXIX.  1-16.   THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  PHARAOH  AND  HIS 

PEOPLE  AND  LAND. 

Because  Pharaoh  looks  upon  himself  as  the  creator  of  his 
kingdom  and  of  his  might,  he  is  to  be  destroyed  with  his  men 
of  war  (vers.  2-5a).  In  order  that  Israel  may  no  longer  put 
its  trust  in  the  fragile  power  of  Egypt,  the  sword  shall  cut  off 
from  Egypt  both  man  and  beast,  the  land  shall  be  turned  into 
a  barren  wilderness,  and  the  people  shall  be  scattered  over  the 
lands  (vers.  bb-12).  But  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
appointed  for  its  punishment,  both  people  and  land  shall  be 
restored,  though  only  to  remain  an  insignificant  kingdom 
(vers.  13-16). — According  to  ver.  1,  this  prophecy  belongs  to 
the  tenth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  ;  and  as  we  may 
see  by  comparing  it  with  the  other  oracles  against  Egypt  of 
which  the  dates  are  given,  it  was  the  first  word  of  God  uttered 
by  Ezekiel  concerning  this  imperial  kingdom.  The  contents 
also  harmonize  with  this,  inasmuch  as  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tains merely  announces  in  general  terms  the  overthrow  of  the 
might  of  Egypt  and  its  king,  without  naming  the  instrument 
employed  to  execute  the  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
future  condition  of  Egypt  is  also  disclosed. 

Vers.  1-12.  Destruction  of  the  might  of  Pharaoh,  and 
devastation  of  Egypt. — Ver.  1.  In  the  tenth  year,  in  the  tenth 
(month) ,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month,  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to 
me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  direct  thy  face  against  Pharaoh 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  prophesy  against  him  and  against  all 
Egypt.  Ver.  3.  Speak  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  will  deal  with  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  thou  great 
dragon  which  lieth  in  its  rivers,  which  saith,  u  Mine  is  the  river, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myself."  Ver.  4.  /  will  put  a  ring  into 
thy  jaws,  and  cause  the  fishes  of  thy  rivers  to  hang  upon  thy 
scales,  and  draw  thee  out  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fishes  of  thy 
rivers  which  hang  upon  thy  scales  ;  Ver.  5.  And  will  cast  thee 
into  the  desert,  thee  and  all  the  fishes  of  thy  rivers ;  upon  the 
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surface  of  the  field  wilt  thou  fall,  thou  wilt  not  be  lifted  up  nor 
gathered  together  ;  I  give  thee  for  food  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  the  birds  of  the  heaven.  Ver.  6.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah.  Because  it  is  a  reed-staff 
to  the  house  of  Israel, — Ver.  7.  When  they  grasp  thee  by  thy 
branches,  thou  crackest  and  tearest  open  all  their  shoulder  ;  and 
when  they  lean  upon  thee,  thou  breakest  and  causest  all  their  loins 
to  shake, — Ver.  8.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  bring  upon  thee  the  sword,  and  will  cut  off  from  thee 
man  and  beast;  Ver.  9.  And  the  land  of  Egypt  will  become  a 
waste  and  desolation,  and  they  shall  learn  that  I  am  Jehovah. 
Because  he  saith :  a  The  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it," 
Ver.  10.  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  deal  with  thee  and  thy  rivers, 
and  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  into  barren  waste  desolations 
from  Migdol  to  Syene,  even  to  the  border  of  Cush.  Ver.  11.  The 
foot  of  man  will  not  pass  through  it,  and  the  foot  of  beast 
will  not  pass  through  it,  and  it  will  not  be  inhabited  for  forty 
years.  Ver.  12.  /  make  the  land  of  Egypt  a  waste  in  the 
midst  of  devastated  lands,  and  its  cities  shall  be  waste  among 
desolate  cities  forty  years  ;  and  I  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the 
nations,  and  disperse  them  in  the  lands. — The  date  given,  viz. 
"  in  the  tenth  year,"  is  defended  even  by  Hitzig  as  more  correct 
than  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  iv  tw  ereu  tw  BcoBeKaroy;  and 
he  supposes  the  Alexandrian  reading  to  have  originated  in  the 
fact  that  the  last  date  mentioned  in  ch.  xxvi.  1  had  already 
brought  down  the  account  to  the  eleventh  year. — Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  the  threat  is  first  directed,  is 
called  "  the  great  dragon "  in  ver.  3.  O^n  (here  and  ch. 
xxxii.  2)  is  equivalent  to  pri,  literally,  the  lengthened  animal, 
the  snake ;  here,  the  water-snake,  the  crocodile,  the  standing 
symbol  of  Egypt  in  the  prophets  (cf.  Isa.  li.  9,  xxvii.  1 ;  Ps. 
lxxiv.  13),  which  is  here  transferred  to  Pharaoh,  as  the  ruler  of 
Egypt  and  representative  of  its  power.  By  B^K*  we  are  to 
understand  the  arms  and  canals  of  the  Nile  (vid.  Isa.  vii.  18). 
The  predicate,  "  lying  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,"  points  at  once 
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to  the  proud  security  in  his  own  power  to  which  Pharaoh  gave 
himself  up.  As  the  crocodile  lies  quietly  in  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  as  though  he  were  lord  of  the  river ;  so  did  Pharaoh  regard 
himself  as  the  omnipotent  lord  of  Egypt.  His  words  affirm 
this  :  "  the  river  is  mine,  I  have  made  it  for  myself."  The 
suffix  attached  to  W*fe>g  stands  in  the  place  of  y,  as  ver.  9,  where 
the  suffix  is  wanting,  clearly  shows.  There  is  an  incorrectness 
in  this  use  of  the  suffix,  which  evidently  passed  into  the  language 
of  literature  from  the  popular  phraseology  (cf.  Ewald,  §  315b). 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  ego  feci  memetipsum,  is  false. 
*")fc*  is  the  expression  used  by  him  as  a  king  who  regards  the 
land  and  its  rivers  as  his  own  property ;  in  connection  with 
which  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Egypt  is  indebted  to  the 
Nile  not  only  for  its  greatness,  but  for  its  actual  existence.  In 
this  respect  Pharaoh  says  emphatically  v,  it  is  mine,  it  belongs 
to  me,  because  he  regards  himself  as  the  creator.  The  words, 
"  I  have  made  it  for  myself,"  simply  explain  the  reason  for  the 
expression  y,  and  affirm  more  than  "  I  have  put  myself  in  pos- 
session of  this  through  my  own  power,  or  have  acquired  its 
blessings  for  myself  "  (Havernick)  ;  or,  "  I  have  put  it  into  its 
present  condition  by  constructing  canals,  dams,  sluices,  and 
buildings  by  the  river-side  "  (Hitzig).  Pharaoh  calls  himself 
the  creator  of  the  Nile,  because  he  regards  himself  as  the 
creator  of  the  greatness  of  Egypt.  This  pride,  in  which  he 
forgets  God  and  attributes  divine  power  to  himself,  is  the  cause 
of  his  sin,  for  which  he  will  be  overthrown  by  God.  God  will 
draw  the  crocodile  Pharaoh  out  of  his  Nile  with  'hooks,  and  cast 
him  upon  the  dry  land,  where  he  and  the  fishes  that  have  been 
drawn  out  along  with  him  upon  his  scales  will  not  be  gathered 
up,  but  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  The 
figure  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  even  in  ancient 
times  the  crocodile  was  caught  with  large  hooks  of  a  peculiar 
construction  (compare  Ilerod.  ii.  70,  and  the  testimonies  of 
travellers  in  Oedmann's  Vermischten  Sammlungen,  III.  pp.  6  sqq., 
and  Jomard  in  the  Description  de   VEgypte,  I.  p.  27).     The 
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form  D"nn  with  a  double  Yod  is  a  copyist's  error,  probably 
occasioned  by  the  double  Yod  occurring  after  n  in  V3Jr?j  which 
follows.  A  dual  form  for  cnn  is  unsuitable,,  and  is  not  used 
anywhere  else  even  by  Ezekiel  (cf.  ch.  xix.  4,  9,  and  more 
especially  ch.  xxxviii.  4). — The  fishes  which  hang  upon  the 
scales  of  the  monster,  and  are  drawn  along  with  it  out  of  the 
Nile,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  for  the  Nile  represents  the 
land.  The  casting  of  the  beast  into  the  wilderness,  where  it 
putrefies  and  is  devoured  by  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  must 
not  be  interpreted  in  the  insipid  manner  proposed  by  Hitzig, 
namely,  that  Pharaoh  would  advance  with  his  army  into  the 
desert  of  Arabia  and  be  defeated  there.  The  wilderness  is  the 
dry  and  barren  land,  in  which  animals  that  inhabit  the  water 
must  perish  ;  and  the  thought  is  simply  that  the  monster  will 
be  cast  upon  the  desert  land,  where  it  will  finally  become  the 
food  of  the  beasts  of  prey. — In  ver.  6  the  construction  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  commentators  follow 
the  Hebrew  division  of  the  verse,  taking  the  second  hemistich 
'til  DHi^n  \V\  as  dependent  upon  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  for 
which  it  assigns  the  reason,  and  then  interpreting  ver.  7  as  a 
further  development  of  ver.  6b,  and  commencing  a  new  period 
with  ver.  8  (Hitzig,  Kliefoth,  and  others).  But  it  is  decidedly- 
wrong  to  connect  together  the  two  halves  of  the  sixth  verse,  if 
only  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  formula  njpp  "OK  *3  WH, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  elsewhere  in  Ezekiel,  invariably 
closes  a  train  of  thought,  and  is  never  followed  by  the  addition 
of  a  further  reason.  Moreover,  a  sentence  commencing  with 
]VS_  is  just  as  invariably  followed  by  an  apodosis  introduced  by 
]y?9  of  which  we  have  an  example  just  below  in  vers.  96  and 
10a.  For  both  these  reasons  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  regard  'til  DrrtVl  |SP  as  the  beginning  of  a  protasis,  the 
apodosis  to  which  commences  with  |IJ  in  ver.  8.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  construction  is  established  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  fact  that  from  ver.  66  onwards  it  is  no  longer  Pharaoh  who 
is  spoken  of,  as  in  vers.  3-5,  but  Egypt ;  so  that  \p_  introduces 
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a  new  train  of  thought.  But  ver.  7  is  clearly  shown,  both  by 
the  contents  and  the  form,  to  be  an  explanatory  intermediate 
clause  inserted  as  a  parenthesis.  And  inasmuch  as  the  protasis 
is  removed  in  consequence  to  some  distance  from  its  apodosis, 
Ezekiel  has  introduced  the  formula  u  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  apodosis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  additional  emphasis  to  the  announcement  of  the 
punishment.  Ver.  7  cannot  in  any  case  be  regarded  as  the 
protasis,  the  apodosis  to  which  commences  with  the  |2J  in  ver.  8, 
as  Havernick  maintains.  The  suffix  attached  to  DH^n,  to  which 
Hitzig  takes  exception,  because  he  has  misunderstood  the  con- 
struction, and  which  he  would  conjecture  away,  refers  to  D]"]¥D 
as  a  land  or  kingdom.  Because  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was 
a  reed-staff  to  the  house  of  Israel  (a  figure  drawn  from  the 
physical  character  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with  its  thick 
growth  of  tall,  thick  rushes,  and  recalling  to  mind  Isa.  xxxvi.  6), 
the  Lord  would  bring  the  sword  upon  it  and  cut  off  from  it 
both  man  and  beast.  But  before  this  apodosis  the  figure  of 
the  reed-staff  is  more  clearly  defined  :  u  when  they  (the  Israel- 
ites) take  thee  by  thy  branches,  thou  breakest,"  etc.  This 
explanation  is  not  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  any  particular 
facts  either  of  the  past  or  future,  but  indicates  the  deceptive 
nature  of  Egypt  as  the  standing  characteristic  of  that  kingdom. 
At  the  same  time,  to  give  greater  vivacity  to  the  description, 
the  words  concerning  Egypt  are  changed  into  a  direct  address 
to  the  Egyptians,  i.e.  not  to  Pharaoh,  but  to  the  Egyptian 
people  regarded  as  a  single  individual.  The  expression  "]Q33 
causes  some  difficulty,  since  the  ordinary  meaning  of  *)3  (hand) 
is  apparently  unsuitable,  inasmuch  as  the  verb  piri,  from 
K¥"J,  to  break  or  crack  (not  to  break  in  pieces,  i.e.  to  break 
quite  through),  clearly  shows  that  the  figure  of  the  reed  is  still 
continued.  The  Keri  *133  is  a  bad  emendation,  based  upon  the 
rendering  "  to  grasp  with  the  hand,"  which  is  grammatically 
inadmissible.  k'Bn  with  3  does  not  mean  to  grasp  with  some- 
thing, but  to  seize  upon  something,  to  take  hold  of  a  person 
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(Isa.  iii.  6 ;  Deut.  ix.  17),  so  that  1DD3  can  only  be  an  explana- 
tory apposition  to  ^3.  The  meaning  grip,  or  grasp  of  the 
hand,  is  also  unsuitable  and  cannot  be  sustained,  as  the  plural 
niS3  alone  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Song  of  Sol.  v.  5.  The 
only  meaning  appropriate  to  the  figure  is  that  of  branches, 
which  is  sustained,  so  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  by  the 
use  of  the  plural  nis>3  for  palm-branches  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  and 
of  the  singular  HQ3  for  the  collection  of  branches  in  Job  xv.  32, 
and  Isa.  ix.  13,  xix.  15;  and  this  is  apparently  in  perfect 
harmony  with  natural  facts,  since  the  tali  reed  of  the  Nile, 
more  especially  the  papyrus,  is  furnished  with  hollow,  sword- 
shaped  leaves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk.  When  it  cracks, 
the  reed-staff  pierces  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  has  grasped 
it,  and  tears  it ;  and  if  a  man  lean  upon  it,  it  breaks  in  pieces 
and  causes  all  the  loins  to  tremble.  ^Wn  cannot  mean  to 
cause  to  stand,  or  to  set  upright,  still  less  to  render  stiff  and 
rigid.  The  latter  meaning  cannot  be  established  from  the 
usage  of  the  language,  and  would  be  unsuitable  here.  For  if 
a  stick  on  which  a  man  leans  should  break  and  penetrate  his 
loins,  it  would  inflict  such  injury  upon  them  as  to  cause  him  to 
fall,  and  not  to  remain  stiff  and  rigid.  ^Dyn  cannot  have  any 
other  meaning  than  that  of  ^V*?1??  to  cause  to  tremble  or  relax, 
as  in  Ps.  lxix.  24,  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the  loins,  so  that  the 
power  to  stand  is  impaired. — In  the  apodosis  the  thought  of  the 
land  gives  place  to  that  of  the  people  ;  hence  the  use  of  the 
feminine  suffixes  T.?V  and  :JtM?  in  the  place  of  the  masculine 
suffixes  ^2  and  T?y  in  ver.  7.  Man  and  beast  shall  be  cut  off, 
and  the  land  made  into  a  desert  waste  by  the  sword,  i.e.  by 
war.  This  is  carried  out  still  further  in  vers.  96-12;  and  once 
again  in  the  protasis  96  (cf.  ver.  36)  the  inordinate  pride  of 
the  king  is  placed  -in  the  foreground  as  the  reason  for  the 
devastation  of  his  land  and  kingdom.  The  Lord  will  make  of 
Egypt  the  most  desolate  wilderness.  flta"in  is  intensified  into  a 
superlative  by  the  double  genitive  n»oa*  ^lfy  desolation  of  the 
wilderness.     Throughout  its  whole  extent  from   Migdol,  i.e. 
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Magdolo,  according  to  the  ltiner.  Anton,  p.  171  (ed.  Wessel), 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium  ;  in  the  Coptic  Meshtol, 
Egyptian  Maktr  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  I.  pp.  261  seq.),  the 
most  northerly  place  in  Egypt,  nplp,  to  Syene  (for  the  con- 
struction see  ch.  xxx.  6  and  xxi.  3),  Sur/vn,  Sun  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, according  to  Brugsch  (Geogr.  Inschr.  I.  p.  155),  probably 
the  profane  designation  of  the  place  (Coptic  Souan),  the  most 
southerly  border  town  of  Egypt  in  the  direction  of  Cash,  i.e. 
Ethiopia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  some  ruins  of  which 

are  still  to  be  seen  in  the   modern  Assvan  (Assuan,  ^\^i\) 

which  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  them  (vid.  Brugsch, 
Reiseber.  aus  Aegypten,  p.  247,  and  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Ency- 
clopaedia). The  additional  clause,  u  and  to  the  border  of 
Cush,"  does  not  give  a  fresh  terminal  point,  still  further 
advanced,  but  simply  defines  with  still  greater  clearness  the 
boundary  toward  the  south,  viz.  to  Syene,  where  Egypt  ter- 
minates and  Ethiopia  begins.  In  ver.  11a  the  desolation  is 
more  fully  depicted.  2K7)  fc6,  it  will  not  dwell,  poetical  for 
"be  inhabited,"  as  in  Joel  iv.  (in.)  20,  Isa.  xiii.  20,  etc.  This 
devastation  shall  last  for  forty  years,  and  so  long  shall  the 
people  of  Egypt  be  scattered  among  the  nations.  But  after 
the  expiration  of  that  time  they  shall  be  gathered  together 
again  (ver.  13).  The  number  forty  is  neither  a  round  number 
(Hitzig)  nor  a  very  long  time  (Ewald),  but  is  a  symbolical 
term  denoting  a  period  appointed  by  God  for  punishment  and 
penitence  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  iv.  6),  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  chronological  sense,  or  capable  of  being  calculated. 

Vers.  13-16.  Restoration  of  Egypt. — Ver.  13.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  At  the  end  of  forty  years  I  will  gather  the 
Egyptians  out  of  the  nations,  whither  they  were  scattered.  Ver.  14. 
And  I  luill  turn  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and  will  bring  them  back 
into  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  origin,  and  they  shall 
be  a  lowly  kingdom  there.  Ver.  15.  Lowlier  than  the  kinadoms 
shall  it  be,  and  exalt  itself  no  more  over  the  nations ;  and  I  will 
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make  them  small,  so  that  they  shall  rule  no  more  over  the  nations. 
Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  be  no  more  the  confidence  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  bringing  iniquity  to  remembrance  when  they  incline  towards 
it ;  and  they  shall  learn  that  I  am  the  Lord  Jehovah. — The  turn- 
ing of  the  period  of  Egypt's  punishment  is  connected  by  *3,  which 
refers  to  the  time  indicated,  viz.  "  forty  years."  For  forty 
years  shall  Egypt  be  utterly  laid  waste ;  for  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  the  Lord  will  gather  the  Egyptians  again 
from  their  dispersion  among  the  nations,  turn  their  captivity, 
i.e.  put  an  end  to  their  suffering  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xvi.  53), 
and  lead  them  back  into  the  land  of  their  birth,  i.e.  of  their 
origin  (for  "TJOD,  see  ch.  xvi.  3),  namely,  to  Pathros.  Diins^ 
the  Egyptian  Petores  (Tladovprj^j  LXX.  Jer.  xliv.  1),  or  south 
land,  i.e.  Upper  Egypt,  the  Thebais  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans* 
The  designation  of  Upper  Egypt  as  the  mother  country  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  land  of  their  nativity,  is  confirmed  not  only  by 
the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  4  and  15)  and  Diodorus  Sic. 
(i.  50),  but  also  by  the  Egyptian  mythology,  according  to  which 
the  first  king  who  reigned  after  the  gods,  viz.  Menes  or  Mena, 
sprang  from  the  city  of  Thinis  (Thynis),  Egypt.  Tenj9  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abydos  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Memphis  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  became  so  celebrated  in  later 
times  (yid.  Brugsch,  Histoire  d'Egypte,  I.  p.  16).  But  Egypt 
shall  not  attain  to  its  former  power  any  more.  It  will  be  and 
continue  a  lowly  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  again  .become  a  ground 
of  confidence  to  Israel,  a  power  upon  which  Israel  can  rely,  so 
as  to  fall  into  guilt  and  punishment.  The  subject  to  nVYj  &oi  is 
Egypt  as  a  nation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  pre- 
viously been  construed  in  the  feminine  as  a  land  or  kingdom,  and 
in  Bnnnx  the  Egyptians  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number. 
For  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  take  jty  ">^TD  as  the  subject  to 
nJ'T  **'  in  the  sense  of  "  no  more  shall  one  who  calls  guilt  to 
remembrance  inspire  the  house  of  Israel  with  confidence,"  as 
Kliefoth  proposes,  not  only  because  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  words,  but  because  the  more  precise  definition  of  jty  T3TD 
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as  'nK  Drtoll  clearly  shows  that  Egypt  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence;  whereas,  in  order  to  connect  this  definition  in  any 
way,  Kliefoth  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  interpolation  of 
the  words,  "  which  it  committed."  ]ty  ^38?  is  in  apposition  to 
ntpaip ;  making  Egypt  the  ground  of  confidence,  brings  into 
remembrance  before  God  the  guilt  of  Israel,  which  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  Israelites  turn  to  the  Egyptians  and  seek 
salvation  from  them,  so  that  He  is  obliged  to  punish  them  (yid, 
ch.  xxi.  28,  29). — The  truth  of  the  prediction  in  vers.  13-16 
has  been  confirmed  by  history,  inasmuch  as  Egypt  never 
recovered  its  former  power  after  the  Chaldean  period. — More- 
over, if  we  compare  the  Messianic  promise  for  Egypt  in  Isa. 
xix.  18-25  with  the  prediction  in  vers.  13-15,  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  peculiarity  of  Ezekiel,  already  referred  to  in  the 
introductory  remarks  on  ch.  xxv.-xxxii.,  namely,  that  he  leaves 
entirely  out  of  sight  the  Messianic  future  of  the  heathen  nations. 

CHAP.  XXIX.  17-21.  CONQUEST  AND  PLUNDERING  OF  EGYPT 
BY  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

Ver.  17.  In  the  seven  and  twentieth  year,  in  the  first  {moon), 

on  the  first  of  the  moon,  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, 

Ver.  18.   Son  of  man,  Nebuclwdnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  has 

made  his  army  perform  hard  work  at  Tyre :  every  head  is  bald, 

and  every  shoulder  grazed,  and  no  wages  have  been  given  to  him 

and  to  his  army  from  Tyre  for  the  work  which  he  performed 

against  it.     Ver.  19.    Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

Behold,  I  give  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  land  of 

Egypt,  that  he  may  carry  away  its  possessions,  and  plunder  its 

plunder,  and  make  booty  of  its  booty,  and  this  may  be  the  wages 

of  his  army.     Ver.  20,  As  the  pay  for  which  he  worked,  I  give 

him  the  land  of  Egypt,  because  they  did  it  for  me,  is  the  saying 

of  the  Lord  Jehovah.     Ver.  21.  In  that  day  will  I  cause  a  horn 

to  sprout  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  I  will  open  the  mouth  for  thee 

in  the  midst  of  tliem;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — 
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This  brief  prophecy  concerning  Egypt  was  uttered  about  seven- 
teen years  after  the  preceding  word  of  God,  and  was  the  latest 
of  all  the  predictions  of  Ezekiel  that  are  supplied  with  dates. 
But  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  utterance  which  follows  in  ch.  xxx.  1-19  so  as  to 
form  one  prophecy,  as  Ilitzig  supposes.  This  is  at  variance 
not  only  with  the  formula  in  ch.  xxx.  1,  which  is  the  usual 
introduction  to  a  new  word  of  God,  but  also  with  ver.  21  of 
the  present  chapter,  which  is  obviously  intended  to  bring  the 
previous  word  of  God  to  a  close.  This  termination,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  closing  words  of  the  prophecies  against  Tyre 
and  Sidon  in  ch.  xxviii.  25,  20,  also  shows  that  the  present 
word  of  God  contains  the  last  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  against 
the  Egyptian  world-power,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
prophet  did  not  place  it  at  the  end  when  collecting  his  pro- 
phecies— that  is  to  say,  after  ch.  xxxii. — was,  that  the  promise 
in  ver.  30,  that  the  Lord  would  cause  a  horn  to  bud  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  contained  the  correlate  to  the  declaration  that 
Egypt  was  henceforth  to  be  but  a  lowly  kingdom.  Moreover, 
this  threat  of  judgment,  which  is  as  brief  as  it  is  definite,  was 
well  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
for  the  more  elaborate  threats  which  follow.  The  contents  of 
the  prophecy,  namely,  the  assurance  that  God  would  give  Egypt 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  spoil  in  return  for  the  hard  labour  which 
he  and  his  army  had  performed  at  Tyre,  point  to  the  time 
immediately  following  the  termination  of  the  thirteen  years' 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  we  compare  with  this 
the  date  given  in  ver.  17,  the  siege  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  Le, 
B.C.  572,  and  must  therefore  have  commenced  in  the  year  B.C. 
586,  or  about  two  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
with  this  the  extract  given  by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  21)  from  the 
Tyrian  annals   agrees.1     mhy  T2.yn    to  cause   a   work   to  be 

J  O  t    -:         •  v:  v  / 

1  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  proof  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
lay  in  ruins  for  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  its  destruction  till  the  com- 
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executed,  or  service  to  be  rendered.  This  labour  was  so  severe, 
that  every  head  was  bald  and  every  shoulder  grazed.  These 
words  have  been  correctly  interpreted  by  the  commentators, 
even  by  Ewald,  as  referring  to  the  heavy  burdens  that  had  to 
be  carried  in  order  to  fill  up  the  strait  which  separated  Insular 
Tyre  from  the  mainland.  They  confirm  what  we  have  said 
above,  in  the  remarks  on  ch.  xxvi.  10  and  elsewhere,  concerning 
the  capture  of  Tyre.  But  neither  he  nor  his  army  had  received 
any  recompense  for  their  severe  toil.  This  does  not  imply  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken,  i.e.  to  execute  his  design  and  conquer  the 
city,  but  simply  that  he  had  not  received  the  recompense  which 
he  expected  after  this  severe  labour ;  in  other  words,  had  not 
found  the  booty  he  hoped  for  when  the  city  was  taken  (see  the 
introductory  remarks  on  ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.).  To  compensate  him 
for  this,  the  Lord  will  give  him  the  land  of  Egypt  with  its 
possessions  as  booty,  njbn  $&})>  that  he  may  carry  off  the  abun- 
dance of  its  possessions,  its  wealth ;  not  that  he  may  lead  away 
the  multitude  of  its  people  (De  Wette,  Kliefoth,  etc.),  for 
"  NKO  is  not  the  appropriate  expression  for  this"  (Hitzig). 
pon,  abundance  of  possessions,  as  in  Isa.  lx.  5,  Ps.  xxxvii.  16, 
etc.  n^^,  the  doing  of  a  thing ;  then  that  which  is  gained  by 
working,  the  recompense  for  labour,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  13  and 
other  passages,  y  WV  "1KW  is  taken  by  Hitzig  as  referring  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  rendered,  "  in  consequence  of  that  which 
they  have  done  to  me."  But  although  "1BW  may  be  taken  in  this 
sense  (vid.  Isa.  lxv.  18),  the  arguments  employed  by  Hitzig  in 

mencement  of  its  rebuilding,  Josephus  gives  in  the  passage  referred  to 
above  the  years  of  the  several  reigns  of  the  kings  and  judges  of  Tyre  from 
Ithobal  to  Hirom,  in  whose  reign  Cyrus  took  the  kingdom;  from  which  it 
is  apparent  that  fifty  years  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hirom,  in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign.  At 
the  same  time,  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  by  mistake 
instead  of  the  seventeenth  or  nineteenth  as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  siege.  (Compare  on  this  point  Movers,  Phonizier,  II.  1,  pp.  437  sqq. ; 
M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs  u.  Bab.  pp.  106  sqq. ;  and  M.  Duncker, 
Gesch.  des  Alter t.  I.  p.  811.) 
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opposition  to  the  ordinary  rendering — "for  they  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  army)  have  done  it  for  me,"  i.e.  have  performed 
their  hard  work  at  Tyre  for  me  and  by  my  commission — have 
no  force  whatever.  This  use  of  y  i"CT  is  thoroughly  established 
by  Gen.  xxx.  30;  and  the  objection  which  he  raises,  namely, 
that  "the  assertion  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah  could  only  have  been  properly  made  by 
Ezekiel  in  the  event  of  the  city  having  been  really  conquered," 
is  out  of  place,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  assumption  that 
the  city  was  not  taken  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  and  even  if  the 
conjecture  could  be  sustained,  the  siege  itself  might  still  be  a 
work  undertaken  in  the  service  of  Jehovah.  And  the  principal 
argument,  namely,  "  that  we  should  necessarily  expect  nb'y 
(instead  of  ^V),  inasmuch  as  with  WW  every  Hebrew  reader 
would  inevitably  take  "1P8  as  referring  to  B^VP,"  is  altogether 
wide  of  the  mark ;  for  ^")>7p  does  not  signify  the  Egyptians  in 
this  passage,  but  the  land  of  Egypt  alone  is  spoken  of  both  in 
the  verse  before  us  and  throughout  the  oracle,  and  for  this  W 
is  quite  unsuitable,  whereas  the  context  suggests  in  the  most 
natural  way  the  allusion  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army. 
But  what  is  absolutely  decisive  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
thought  itself,  "  in  consequence  of  what  the  Egyptians  have 
done  to  me,"  i.e.  what  evil  they  have  done,  is  foreign  to,  if  not 
at  variance  with,  all  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  concerning  Egypt. 
For  the  guilt  of  Egypt  and  its  Pharaoh  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
is  not  any  crime  against  Jehovah,  but  simply  Pharaoh's  deifica- 
tion of  himself,  and  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  help  which 
Egypt  afforded  to  Israel.  njrpp  =  v  nb>y  is  not  the  appropriate 
expression  for  this,  in  support  of  which  assertion  we  might 
point  to  v  WV  in  ch.  xxiii.  38. — Ver.  21.  On  that  day,  namely, 
when  the  judgment  upon  Egypt  is  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Lord  will  cause  a  horn  to  sprout  or  grow  to  the  house 
(people)  of  Israel.  The  horn  is  a  symbol  of  might  and  strength, 
by  which  the  attacks  of  foreigners  are  warded  off.  By  the 
overthrow  of  Judah  the  horn  of  Israel  was  cut  off  (Lam.  ii.  3 ; 
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compare  also  Jer.  xlviii.  25).  In  Hi?  !ffl?  the  promise  coin- 
cides, so  far  as  the  words  are  concerned,  with  Ps.  cxxxii.  17  ; 
but  it  also  points  back  to  the  prophetic  words  of  the  godly 
Hannah  in  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  u  My  horn  is  exalted  in  Jehovah,  my 
mouth  hath  opened  itself  wide  over  my  enemies,"  and  is  Mes- 
sianic in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word.  The  horn  which  the 
Lord  will  cause  to  sprout  to  the  people  of  Israel  is  neither 
Zerubbabel  nor  the  Messiah,  but  the  Messianic  salvation.  The 
reason  for  connecting  this  promise  of  salvation  for  Israel  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Egypt,  as  Havernick  has  observed, 
is  that  u  Egypt  presented  itself  to  the  prophet  as  the  power  in 
which  the  idea  of  heathenism  was  embodied  and  circumscribed." 
In  the  might  of  Egypt  the  world-power  is  shattered,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  world-power  is  the  dawn  of  the  unfolding  of 
the  might  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  also  will  the  Lord 
give  to  His  prophet  an  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.  These  words  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the 
promise  of  God  in  ch.  xxiv.  26,  27,  that  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  mouth  of  Ezekiel  should  be  opened,  and  also  with  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise  in  ch.  xxxiii.  22 ;  but  they  have  a 
much  more  comprehensive  meaning,  namely,  that  with  the  dawn 
of  salvation  in  Israel,  i.e.  in  the  church  of  the  Lord,  the  word 
of  prophecy  would  sound  forth  in  the  richest  measure,  inasmuch 
as,  according  to  Joel  (ch.  ii.),  a  universal  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  then  take  place.  In  this  light  Theodoret 
is  correct  in  his  remark,  that  "  through  Ezekiel  He  signified 
the  whole  band  of  prophets."  But  Kliefoth  has  quite  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  words  when  he  discovers  in  them  the 
thought  that  "  God  would  then  give  the  prophet  a  new  word 
of  God  concerning  both  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  that  this  is 
contained  in  the  oracle  in  ch.  xxx.  1-19."  Such  a  view  as  this 
is  proved  at  once  to  be  false,  apart  from  other  grounds,  by  the 
expression  D3iro  (in  the  midst  of  them),  which  cannot  be  taken 
as  applying  to  Egypt  and  Israel,  but  can  only  refer  to  1V3 
7*ob\  the  house  of  Israel. 
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CHAP.  XXX.  1-19.   THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT  UPON  EGYPT. 

Commencing  with  a  call  to  lamentation,  the  prophet  announces 
that  the  Lord's  day  of  judgment  upon  the  nations  is  near  at 
hand,  and  will  burst  upon  Egypt,  and  the  nations  in  alliance 
with  it  (vers.  2-5).  He  then  depicts  in  three  strophes,  with 
the  introductory  words  s>  10K  nb}  the  execution  of  this  judg- 
ment, namely :  (a)  the  destruction  of  the  might  of  Egypt  and 
the  devastation  of  the  land  (vers.  6-9)  ;  (b)  the  enemy  by 
whom  the  judgment  will  be  accomplished  (vers.  10-12) ;  and 
(c)  the  extermination  of  the  idols  of  Egypt,  the  conquest  and 
demolition  of  its  fortresses,  the  slaughter  of  its  male  population, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  daughters  of  the  land  (vers.  13-19). 

The  heading  does  not  contain  any  chronological  information  ; 
and  the  contents  furnish  no  definite  criteria  for  determining 
with  precision  the  date  of  the  prophecy.     Jerome  assigns  this 
oracle  to  the  same  period  as  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxix.  1-16, 
whilst  others  connect  it  more  closely  with  ch.  xxix.  17-21,  and 
regard  it  as  the  latest  of  all  Ezekiel's  prophecies.     The  latter  is 
the  conclusion  adopted  by  Rosenmuller,   Havernick,   Hitzig, 
Kliefoth,  and  some  others.     The  principal  argument  adduced 
for  linking  it  on  to  ch.  xxix.  1 7  sqq.  is,  that  in  ver.  3  the  day 
of  judgment  upon  Egypt  is  threatened  as  near  at  hand,  and 
this  did  not  apply  to  the  tenth  year  (ch.  xxix.  1),  though  it  was 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  twenty-seventh  (ch.  xxix.  17),  when 
the  siege  of  Tyre  was  ended,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  on  the 
point  of  attacking  Egypt.     But  the  expression,  "  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near  at  hand,"  is  so  relative  a  chronological  phrase, 
that  nothing  definite  can  be  gathered  from  it  as  to  the  date  at 
which  an  oracle  was  composed.     Nor  does  the  fact  that  our 
prophecy  stands  after  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxix.  17-21,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  date,  prove  anything ;  for  the  other  pro- 
phecies which  follow,  and  are  furnished  with  dates,  all  belong 
to  a  much  earlier  period.     It  is  very  evident  from  this  that 
ch.  xxix.  17-21  is  inserted  without  regard  to  chronological 
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sequence,  and  consequently  ch.  xxx.  1-19  may  just  as  well 
belong  to  the  period  between  the  tenth  month  of  the%  tenth 
year  (ch.  xxix.  1)  and  the  first  month  of  the  eleventh  year 
(ch.  xxx.  20),  as  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  (ch.  xxix.  17), 
since  all  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  closer  connection  of  our 
prophecy  with  the  one  immediately  preceding  (ch.  xxix.  17—21), 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  similarity  of  date,  are  invalid  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  of  vers.  6  and  17 
to  ch.  xxix.  10  and  12  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion of  a  contemporaneous  origin. 

Vers.  1-5.  Announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  Egypt  and 
its  allies. — Ver.  1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  prophesy,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Howl  ye !  Woe  to  the  day !  Ver.  3.  For  the  day  is 
near,  the  day  of  Jehovah  near,  a  day  of  cloud,  the  time  of  the 
heathen  will  it  be,  Ver.  4.  And  the  sword  will  come  upon  Egypt, 
and  there  will  be  pangs  in  Ethiopia,  when  the  slain  fall  in  Egypt, 
and  they  take  her  possessions,  and  her  foundations  are  destroyed, 
Ver.  5.  Ethiopians  and  Libyans  and  Lydians,  and  all  the  rabble, 
and  Chub,  and  the  sons  of  the  covenant  land,  will  fall  by  the 
sword  with  them, — In  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  in 
vers.  2b  and  3,  Ezekiel  rests  upon  Joel  i.  13,  15,  and  ii.  2, 
where  the  designation. already  applied  to  the  judgment  upon  the 
heathen  world  by  Obadiah,  viz.  "  the  day  of  Jehovah  "  (Obad. 
ver.  15),  is  followed  by  such  a  picture  of  the  nearness  and 
terrible  nature  of  that  day,  that  even  Isaiah  (Isa.  xiii.  6,  9)  and 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  7,  14)  appropriate  the  words  of  Joel. 
Ezekiel  also  does  the  same,  with  this  exception,  that  he  uses  nn 
instead  of  nnK,  and  adds  to  the  force  of  the  expression  by  the 
repetition  of  DV  3Hj5.  In  ver.  2>b,  the  words  from  \VS  DV  to 
rViT  are  not  to  be  taken  together  as  forming  one  sentence,  u  a 
day  of  cloud  will  the  time  of*  the  nations  be  "  (De  Wette),  be- 
cause the  idea  of  a  u  time  of  the  nations"  has  not  been  men- 
tioned before,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  description  of  its 
real  nature  here.     Ijy  Di1  and  D*ia  nj;  contain  two  co-ordinate 
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affirmations  concerning  the  day  of  Jehovah.  It  will  be  a  day 
of  cloud,  i.e.  of  great  calamity  (as  in  Joel  ii.  2),  and  a  time  of 
the  heathen,  i.e*  when  heathen  (D^2  without  the  article)  are 
judged,  when  their  might  is  to  be  shattered  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  22). 
This  day  is  coming  upon  Egypt,  which  is  to  succumb  to  the 
sword.  Ethiopia  will  be  so  terrified  at  this,  that  it  will  writhe 
convulsively  with  anguish  (n?r6n,  as  m  Nah.  ii.  11  and  Isa. 
xxi.  3).  nfo?.  ni?^  signifies  the  plundering  and  removal  of  the 
possessions  of  the  land,  like  njbn  kpj  in  ch.  xxix.  19.  The 
subject  to  *np?  is  indefinite,  u  they,"  i.e.  the  enemy.  The 
foundations  of  Egypt,  which  are  to  be  destroyed,  are  not  the 
foundations  of  its  buildings,  but  may  be  understood  in  a 
figurative  sense  as  relating  to  persons,  after  the  analogy  of 
Isa.  xix.  10 ;  but  the  notion  that  Cush,  Phut,  etc.  (ver.  9),  i.e. 
the  mercenary  troops  obtained  from  those  places,  which  are 
called  the  props  of  Egypt  in  ver.  6,  are  intended,  as  Hitzig 
assumes,  is  not  only  extremely  improbable,  but  decidedly 
erroneous.  The  announcement  in  ver.  6,  that  Cush,  Phut,  etc., 
are  to  fall  by  the  sword  along  with  the  Egyptians  (BAN),  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  these  tribes,  even  if  they  were 
auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  of  Egypt,  did  not  constitute  the 
foundations  of  the  Egyptian  state  and  kingdom ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Egypt  possessed  a  military  force  composed  of 
native  troops,  which  was  simply  strengthened  by  auxiliaries 
and  allies.  We  there  interpret  WflW,  after  the  analogy  of 
Ps.  xi.  3  and  lxxxii.  5,  as  referring  to  the  real  foundations  of 
the  state,  the  regulations  and  institutions  on  which  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  rest.  The  neighbouring, 
friendly,  and  allied  peoples  will  also  be  smitten  by  the  judg- 
ment together  wTith  the  Egyptians.  Cush,  i.e.  the  Ethiopians, 
Phut  and  Lud,  i.e.  the  Libyans  and  African  Lydians  (see  the 
comm.  on  ch.  xxvii.  10),  are  mentioned  here  primarily  as 
auxiliaries  of  Egypt,  because,  according  to  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  they 
served  in  Necho's  army.  By  SJgfrfcj,  the  whole  of  the  mixed 
crowd  (see  the  comm.  on  1  Kings  x.  15, — Travres  ol  iwifiLKTOi, 
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LXX.),  we  are  then  to  understand  the  mercenary  soldiers  in 
the    Egyptian    army,    which    were    obtained    from    different 
nations  (chiefly  Greeks,  Ionians,  and  Carians,  ol  iwifcovpoL,  as 
they  are   called   by   Herodotus,  iii.  4,  etc.).     In  addition  to 
these,  M  {air.  \ey.)  is  also  mentioned.     Hiivernick  connects 
this  name  with  the  people  of  Kufa,  so  frequently  met  with  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.    But,  according  to  Wilkinson  ( Man- 
ners, etc.,  I.  1,  pp.  361  sqq.),  they  inhabited  a  portion  of  Asia 
farther  north  even  than  Palestine;  and  he  ranks  them  (p.  379) 
among  the  enemies  of  Egypt.     Hitzig  therefore  imagines  that 
Kufa  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Kohistan,  a  district  of  Media, 
from  which,  however,  the  Egyptians  can  hardly  have  obtained 
mercenary  troops.     And  so   long  as  nothing  certain   can   be 
gathered  from  the   advancing   Egyptological   researches  with 
regard  to  the  name  Cub,  the  conjecture  that  M  is  a  mis-spelling 
for  yb  is  not  to  be  absolutely  set  aside,  the  more  especially  as 
this  conjecture  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  D*av  of  Nah.  iii.  9 
and  2  Chron.  xvi.  8,  and  the  form  yb  by  the  side  of  &yb  is 
analogous  to  "n?  by  the  side  of  wyb  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  whilst  the 
Liby-Aegyptii  of  the  ancients,  who  are  to  be  understood  by 
the  term  D*av  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  x.  13),  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  here.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conjecture  offered  by 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  664),  viz.  aw,  Nubia,  has  but  a  very  weak 
support  in  the  Arabic  translator ;  and  the  supposition  that  yb 
may  have  been  the  earlier  Hebrew  form  for  Nubia  (Hitzig),  is 
destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.     Maurer  suggests  Cob,  a  city 
(inunicipium)  of  Mauretania,  in  the  Itiner.  Anton,  p.  17,  ed. 
Wessel.  —  The  following  expression,   "sons  of  the  covenant 
land,"  is  also  obscure.     Hitzig  has  correctly  observed,  that  it 
cannot  be  synonymous  with  Dnna  vJ3,  their  allies.     But  we 
certainly  cannot  admit  that  the  covenant  land  (made  definite  by 
the  article)  is  Canaan,  the  Holy  Land  (Hitzig  and  Kliefoth)  ; 
although  Jerome  writes  without  reserve,  de  jiliis  terrae  foederis, 
i.e.  de  populo  Judaeorum ;  and  the  LXX.  in  their  translation, 
real  Tcov  viuiv  t?}?  hiaO^Krj^  fxov,   undoubtedly  thought  of  the 
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Jews,  who  fled  to  Egypt,  according  to  Theodoret's  exposition, 
alon^  with  Jeremiah  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  murder  of  the  governor  Gedaliah,  for  fear  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xlii.,  xliii.,  and  xliv.).  For  the  applica- 
tion of  the  expression  "  land  of  the  covenant"  to  the  Holy  Land 
is  never  met  writh  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and 
cannot  be  inferred,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  from  Ps.  lxxiv.  20  and 
Dan.  xi.  28,  or  supported  in  any  way  from  either  the  epithet 
"the  land  of  promise"  in  Heb.  xi.  9,  or  from  Acts  iii.  25, 
where  Peter  calls  the  Jews  "  the  children  of  the  prophets  and 
of  the  covenant."  We  therefore  agree  with  Schmieder  in 
regarding  JV"]3n  pK  as  signifying  a  definite  region,  though  one 
unknown  to  us,  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  which  was  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  that  was  independent  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  bound 
to  render  help  in  time  of  war. 

Vers.  6-9.  All  the  supports  and  helpers  of  Egypt  will  fall,  and 
the  whole  land  with  its  cities  wTill  be  laid  waste. — Ver.  6.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Those  who  support  Egypt  will  fall,  and 
its  proud  might  will  sink;  from  Migdol  to  Syene  will  they  fall 
by  the  sword  therein,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  7. 
And  they  will  lie  waste  in  the  midst  of  waste  lands,  and  its  cities 
be  in  the  midst  of  desolate  cities.  Ver.  8.  They  shall  learn  that 
I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  bring  fire  into  Egypt,  and  all  its  helpers 
are  shattered.  Ver.  9.  In  that  day  will  messengers  go  forth  from 
me  in  ships  to  terrify  the  confident  Ethiopia,  and  there  will  be 
writhing  among  them  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt ;  for,  behold,  it 
cometh. — "  Those  who  support  Egypt "  are  not  the  auxiliary 
tribes  and  allies,  for  they  are  included  in  the  term  H'HT'y  in 
ver.  8,  but  the  idols  and  princes  (ver.  13),  the  fortified  cities 
(ver.  15),  and  the  warriors  (ver.  17),  who  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  might  of  the  kingdom.  TO  pN3,  "  the  pride  of  its 
might,"  which  is  an  expression  applied  in  ch.  xxiv.  21  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  taken  here  in  a  general  sense, 
and  understood  not  merely  of  the  temples  and  idols  of  Egypt, 
but  as  the  sum  total  of  all  the  things  on  which  the  Egyptians 
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rested  the  might  of  their  kingdom,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
they  regarded  it  as  indestructible.  For  'tJI  ?^3©D,  see  the  comm. 
on  ch.  xxix.  10.  The  subject  to  PQ  6fm  is  the  rTM3  *Xp.  Yer.  7 
is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  ch.  xxix.  12  ;  and  the  subject  to 
TOBO  is  DJilft?  regarded  as  a  country,  though  the  number  and 
gender  of  the  verb  have  both  been  regulated  by  the  form  of 
the  noun.  The  fire  which  God  will  bring  into  Egypt  (ver.  8) 
is  the  fire  of  war.  Ver.  9.  The  tidings  of  this  judgment  of 
God  will  be  carried  by  messengers  to  Ethiopia,  and  there 
awaken  the  most  terrible  dread  of  a  similar  fate.  In  the  first 
hemistich,  the  prophet  has  Isa.  xviii.  2  floating  before  his  mind. 
The  messengers,  who  carry  the  tidings  thither,  are  not  the 
warlike  forces  of  Chaldea,  who  are  sent  thither  by  God  ;  for 
they  would  not  be  content  with  performing  the  service  of  mes- 
sengers alone.  We  have  rather  to  think  of  Egyptians,  who 
flee  by  ship  to  Ethiopia.  The  messengers  go,  ^S?B,  from 
before  Jehovah,  who  is  regarded  as  being  present  in  Egypt, 
while  executing  judgment  there  (cf.  Isa.  xix.  1).  D*V,  as  in 
Num.  xxiv.  24=:E)^V  (Dan.  xi.  30),  ships,  trieres,  according  to 
the  Rabbins,  in  Hieron.  Symm.  on  Isa.  xxxiii.  21,  and  the 
Targum  on  Num.  (cf.  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1156).  riD2  is  attached 
to  B^3,  Cush  secure  or  confident,  equivalent  to  the  confident 
Cush  (Ewald,  §  287c).  'rbn  mvm,  repeated  from  ver.  4. 
DH3,  among  the  Ethiopians.  '">VD  DV3,  as  in  the  day  of  Egypt, 
i.e.  not  the  present  day  of  Egypt's  punishment,  for  the 
Ethiopians  have  only  just  heard  of  this  from  the  messengers; 
but  the  ancient,  well-known  day  of  judgment  upon  Egypt 
(Ex.  xv.  12  sqq.).  Ewald  and  Hitzig  follow  the  LXX.  in 
taking  Di*3  for  DV3 ;  but  this  is  both  incorrect  and  unsuitable, 
and  reduces  '"WD  DV3  into  a  tame  repetition  of  wnn  Ei83.  The 
subject  to  n«3  nan  is  to  be  taken  from  the  context,  viz.  that 
which  is  predicted  in  the  preceding  verses  (vers.  6-8). 

Vers.  10-12.  The  executors  of  the  judgment. — Ver.  10. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  And  I  will  put  an  end  to  the 
tumult   of  Egypt    through   Nebuchadnezzar   king   of  Babylon. 
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Ver.  11.  He  and  his  people  with  him,  violent  of  the  nations,  will 
be  brought  to  destroy  the  land;  they  will  draw  their  swords 
against  Egypt,  and  fill  the  land  with  slain,  Ver.  12.  And  J 
will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  kind  into  the  hand  of  wicked 
men,  and  lay  waste  the  land  and  its  fulness  by  the  hand  of 
foreigners ;  1  Jehovah  have  spoken  it.  —  pon  cannot  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  either  the  multitude  of  people  only,  or  the 
abundance  of  possessions  alone ;  for  IVM*n  is  not  really  ap- 
plicable to  either  of  these  meanings.  They  are  evidently  both 
included  in  the  Jton,  which  signifies  the  tumult  of  the  people  in 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  property  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  13). 
The  expression  is  thus  specifically  explained  in  vers.  11  and  12. 
Nebuchadnezzar  will  destroy  the  land  with  his  men  of  war, 
slaying  the  people  with  its  possessions.  D^J  ^"W,  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  7.  D'N^O,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  42.  'Ul  ?*")?,  cf.  ch.  xii.  14, 
xxviii.  7.     ivn  .  .  .  1N7D   as  in  ch.  xl.  6.     Dnjo    the  arms  and 
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canals  of  the  Nile,  by  which  the  land  was  watered,  and  on  which 
the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended.  The  drying  up 
of  the  arms  of  the  Nile  must  not  be  restricted,  therefore,  to  the 
fact  that  God  would  clear  away  the  hindrances  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Chaldeans  into  the  land,  but  embraces  also  the  removal  of 
the  natural  resources  on  which  the  country  depended.  "99>  to 
sell  a  land  or  people  into  the  hand  of  any  one,  i.e.  to  deliver  it 
into  his  power  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  14,  etc.).  For 
the  fact  itself,  see  Isa.  xix.  4-6.     For  'U1  Vfe^  see  ch.  xix.  7. 

Vers.  13-19.  Further  description  of  the  judgment. — Ver.  13. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  1  will  exterminate  the  idols  and  cut 
off  the  deities  from  Noph,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince 
from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  I  put  terror  vpon  the  land  of 
Egypt,  Ver.  14.  And  I  lay  Pathros  waste,  and  bring  fire  into 
Zoan,  and  execute  judgments  upon  No;  Ver.  15.  And  I  pour  out 
my  fury  upon  Sin,  the  stronghold  of  Egypt,  and  cut  off  the  multi- 
tude of  No  ;  Ver.  16.  And  I  put  fire  in  Egypt  ;  Sin  will  writhe 
in  pain,  and  No  will  be  broken  open,  and  Noph — enemies  by  day. 
Ver.   17.   The  men  of  On  and  Babastus  will  fall  by  the  sword, 
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and  they  themselves  will  go  into  captivity.     Ver.  18.  At  Tach- 
panches  the   day  will    be  darkened  when    I  shatter    the    yokes 
of  Egypt  there,  and  an  end  will  be  put  to  its  proud  haughti- 
ness ;    cloud  will  cover  it,  and  its  daughters  will   go  into  cap- 
tivity.     Ver.   19.  And  thus  I  execute  judgments  upon  Egypt, 
that  they  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah.  —  Egypt  will  lose  its 
idols   and    its    princes    (cf.   Jer.  xlvi.  25).      Dv^a  and   DyyK 
are  synonymous,   signifying  not  the  images,  but  the  deities  ; 
the  former  being  the  ordinary  epithet  applied  to  false  deities 
by  Ezekiel   (see    the  comm.   on  ch.   vi.  4).  the  latter  trace- 
able to  the  reading  of  Isa.  xix.  1.     pp,   contracted  from  *pp, 
Manoph  or  Menoph  =  ?)b  in  Hos.  ix.  6,  is  Memphis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ptah, 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (see  the  comm. 
on  Hos.  ix.  6  and  Isa.  xix.  13).     In  ver.  13&  '"WD  pxo  belongs 
to  N^J,  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
i.e.   a   native    prince.      nN"V  jrn?    to   put    fear    upon    (cf.   ch. 
xxvi.  17b).       From  Lower  Egypt  Ezekiel  passes  in  ver.   14 
to  Upper  Egypt  (Paihros,  see  the   comm.  on    ch.  xxix.*14), 
which  is  also  to  be  laid  waste,  and  then  names  several  more  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Lower  Egypt  along  with  the  chief  city 
of  Upper  Egypt.     $¥,  Egypt.  Zane,  Copt.  Jane,  is  the  TavLs, 
Tanis,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
Nile,  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt ;  see  the  comm.  on  Num. 
xiii.  22  and  Isa.  xix.  11.     fcO=pES  &  in  Nah.  iii.  8,  probably 
"  abode  of  Amon,"  Egypt.  P-amen,  i.e.  house  of  Anion,  the 
sacred  name  of  Thebes,  the   celebrated   royal    city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  the  Aio<$  7ro\t?  rj  fieydXrj  of  the  Greeks  (see  the  comm. 
on  Nah.    iii.    8).      P?    (literally,    mire ;    compare    the    Aram. 
£p)  is    ttrfKovo-Lov,   Pelusium,    which    derives  its    name    from 
7T7]\6<;  (oovopaaTaL  diro  tou  irrfkov  irrfkos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802), 
because  there  were  swamps  all  round.     It  was  situated  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  stadia  from  the  sea.     The  Egyptian  name  Pheromi 
also  signifies  dirty,  or  muddy.     From  this  the  Arabs  have  made 
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Elfarama  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  few  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pelusium  there  is  still  a  castle  called  <Uud?,  Tineh  (compare  the 
Chaldee  K^B,  clay,  in  Dan.  ii.  41).  Ezekiel  calls  it  the 
''  fortress  or  bulwark  of  Egypt,"  because,  as  Strabo  (I.e.) 
observes,  a  Egypt  is  difficult  of  access  here  from  places  in  the 
East ;"  for  which  reason  Hirtius  (de  bell.  Al.  c.  27)  calls  it 
u  the  key  of  Egypt,"  and  Suidas  (s.v.)  u  the  key  both  of  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  Egypt."  On  the  history  of  this  city,  see 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia.  In  fcto  P^n  many  of  the 
commentators  find  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  god  jtox  (Jer. 
xlvi.  25),  the  chief  deity  of  Thebes,  which  is  possible,  but  not 
very  probable,  as  we  should  not  expect  to  find  a  god  mentioned 
again  here  after  ver.  13 ;  and  WWI  would  be  inappropriate. — 
In  ver.  16  Sin  (—Pelusium)  is  mentioned  again  as  the  border 
fortress,  No  (=  Thebes)  as  the  chief  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  Noph  (=  Memphis)  as  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  all 
falling  within  the  range  of  the  judgment.  The  expression 
DDV  HX  *p  has  caused  some  difficulty  and  given  occasion  to 
various  conjectures,  none  of  which,  however,  commend  them- 
selves as  either  simple  or  natural  explanations.1  As  Hitzig  has 
correctly  observed,  DBi1  lH¥  is  the  same  as  D'Hnaa  Tlfe>  in  Jer. 

J  /  T  "T  •   -T:|T    ~ 

xv.  8,  and  is  the  opposite  of  H7v  V.1&  in  Obad.  ver.  5.  The 
enemy  who  comes  by  day,  not  in  the  night,  is  the  enemy  who 
does  not  shun  open  attack.  The  connection  with  pp  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  same  rule  as  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  u  the  one  basket — 
very  good  figs."     Memphis  will  have  enemies  in  broad  daylight, 

1  Ewald  proposes  to  alter  vyn  into  HV  (after  the  Aramaean),  "  rust,"  and 
renders  it :  u  Memphis  will  be  eternal  rust."  But  to  this  Hitzig  has  very 
properly  objected  thatiu  ch.  xxiv.  6,  11,  rust  is  called  ns^n  ;   and  that  even 

t  :  v 

in  Ps.  vi.  3  Dfti"»  does  not  mean  perpetual  or  eternal.  Havernick  proposes 
to  explain   D"nv,  from  the  Aramaean  j5»,   to  rend  or  tear   in    pieces, 

11  Memphis  shall  become  perpetual  rents."  To  this  also  it  maybe  objected, 
that  D"H¥  in  Hebrew  has  the  standing  meaning  of  oppressors;  and  that 
DD^j  interdiu,  is  not  equivalent  to  perpetual ;  and  still  further,  that  the 
preposition  ^  could  not  be  omitted  before  nv. 

:  ••  t 
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i.e.  will  be  filled  with  them.  1JK  =  pK,  |X,  in  Gen.  xli.  45,  50 
(Egyptian  An,  or  ^4  am),  is  the  popular  name  of  Heliopolis  in 
Lower  Egypt  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  xli.  45)  ;  and  the  form 
ftij  (a  vain  thing,  or  idol)  is  probably  selected  intentionally  in 
the  sense  of  an  idol-city  (see  the  comm.  on  Hos.  iv.  15), 
because  On-Heliopolis  (tPDKTTPa  in  Jer.  xliii.  13)  was  from  time 
immemorial  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Egyptian  worship 
of  the  sun,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  sun,  with 
a  numerous  and  learned  priesthood  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen. 
xli.  45,  ed.  2).  ^9?"^  *•*■  BovfiaaTos  (LXX.)  or  Bov- 
ftaaTis  (Herod,  ii.  59),  Egyptian  Pi-Pasld,  i.e.  the  place  of 
Pasht,  so  called  from  the  cat-headed  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  the 
Egyptian  Diana,  which  was  worshipped  there  in  a  splendid 
temple.  It  was  situated  on  the  royal  canal  leading  to  Suez, 
which  was  begun  by  Necho  and  finished  under  Ptolemy  n.,  not 
far  from  its  junction  with  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Nomos  Bubastites,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  who  demolished  its  walls  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  51),  and 
has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  heaps 
of  ruins  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Tel  Bastah,  about  seven 
hours'  journey  from  the  Nile  (compare  Ges.  Thes.  pp.  1101  sqq., 
and  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedia,  s.v.).  The  Nomos  of 
Bubastis,  according  to  Herod,  ii.  166,  was  assigned  to  the 
warrior-caste  of  Calasirians.  The  D^na,  the  young  military 
men,  will  fall  by  the  sword;  and  nan,  not  at  yvval/ces  (LXX. 
and  others),  but  the  cities  themselves,  i.e.  their  civil  population 
as  distinguished  from  the  military  garrison,  shall  go  into  exile. 
This  explanation  of  nan  is  commended  by  nTiiiii  in  ver.  18. 
Dnasnn  or  onpann  (Jer.  xliii.  7  sqq.,  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14),  and 
Dpanri  in  Jer.  ii.  16  (Chetib),  is  Tdtyvac,  TdcpvTj  (LXX.),  or 
Adfyvai  (Herod,  ii.  30.  107),  a  frontier  city  of  Egypt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pelusium,  after  the  time  of  Psammetichus  a  forti- 
fication with  a  strong  garrison,  where  a  palace  of  Pharaoh  was 
also  to  be  found,  according  to  Jer.  xliii.  9.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  a  portion  of  the  Jews  took  refuge   there, 
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and  to  them  Jeremiah  predicted  the  punishment  of  God  on 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xliii.  7  sqq., 
xliv.  1  sqq.).  In  the  case  of  1&TJ  the  reading  varies  ;  the 
printed  Masora  at  Gen.  xxxix.  3  giving  W?}  as  the  reading  to 
be  found  in  all  the  codices  examined  by  the  author  of  the 
Masora ;  whereas  many  of  the  codices  and  printed  editions 
have  ^wy,  and  this  is  adopted  in  all  the  ancient  versions.  This 
is  evidently  the  correct  reading,  as  TjfcTI  does  not  furnish  an 
appropriate  meaning,  and  the  parallel  passages,  ch.  xxxii.  8, 
Isa.  xiii.  10,  Joel  iii.  4,  Amos  viii.  9,  all  favour  7j£Ti.  The 
darkening  of  the  day  is  the  phenomenal  prognostic  of  the 
dawning  of  the  great  day  of  judgment  upon  the  nations  (cf. 
Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  4,  iv.  15;  Isa.  xiii.  10,  etc.).  This  day  is 
to  dawn  upon  Egypt  at  Tachpanches,  the  border  fortress  of 
the  land  towards  Syria  and  Palestine,  when  the  Lord  will  break 
the  yokes  of  Egypt.  These  words  point  back  to  Lev.  xxvi.  13, 
where  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  is 
called  the  breaking  in  pieces  of  its  yokes  (see  also  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  27).  That  which  took  place  then  is  to  be  repeated  here. 
The  yokes  which  Egypt  put  upon  the  nations  are  to  be  broken  ; 
and  all  the  proud  might  of  that  kingdom  is  to  be  brought  to  an 
end  (W  |iN3,  as  in  ver.  6).  In  ver.  186,  tffl,  which  stands  at  the 
head  in  an  absolute  form,  points  back  to  Druanna.  The  city 
(Daphne)  will  be  covered  with  cloud,  i.e.  will  be  overthrown  by 
the  judgment;  and  her  daughters,  i.e.  the  smaller  cities  and 
hamlets  dependent  upon  her  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  46  and  xxvi.  6),  will 
go  into  captivity  in  the  persons  of  their  inhabitants.  It  follows 
from  this  that  Daphne  was  the  chief  city  of  a  Nomos  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  a  royal  palace  there.  If  we  compare  the  threat  in  this 
verse,  that  in  Tachpanches  an  end  is  to  be  put  to  the  proud 
might  of  Pharaoh,  with  the  threatening  words  of  Jer.  xliii.  9 sqq., 
to  the  effect  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  set  up  his  throne  at 
Tachpanches  and  smite  Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  the  situation 
of  Daphne  must   at  that  time  have  been   such  that  the  war 
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between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  would  necessarily  be  decided 
in  or  near  this  city.  These  prophetic  utterances  cannot  be 
explained,  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  from  the  fact  that  many  Jews 
had  settled  in  Daphne ;  nor  do  the  contents  of  this  verse 
furnish  any  proof  that  Ezekiel  did  not  utter  this  prophecy  of 
his  till  after  the  Jews  had  settled  there  (Jer.  xliii.  and  xliv.). 
Ver.  19  serves  to  round  off  the  prophecy. 


CHAP.  XXX.  20-2G.  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MIGHT  OF  IHAUAOH 

BY  NEBUCHADXEZZAPw. 

According  to  the  heading  in  ver.  20,  a  In  the  eleventh  year, 
in  the  first  (month),  on  the  seventh  of  the  month,  the  word  of 
Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying"  this  short  word  of  threatening 
against  Egypt  falls  in  the  second  year  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldeans,  and,  as  ver.  21  clearly  shows,  after  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  which  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Jerusalem,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Chaldeans  who  turned  to 
meet  it  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  7).  If  we  compare  with  this  the  date  of 
the  first  prophecy  against  Egypt  in  ch.  xxix.  1,  the  prophecy 
before  us  was  separated  from  the  former  by  an  interval  of 
three  months.  But  as  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  in  ch.  xxix. 
to  Pharaoh's  attempt  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city 
of  Jerusalem,  or  to  his  repulse,  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  Palestine,  its  defeat,  and  its  repulse  by  the  Chaldeans, 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  interval  between  these  two  pro- 
phecies, towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  year. 

Ver.  21.  Son  of  man,  the  arm  of  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt 
have  I  broken  ;  and,  behold,  it  will  no  more  be  bound  up,  to  apply 
remedies,  to  put  on  a  bandage  to  bind  it  up,  that  it  may  grow 
strong  to  grasp  the  mvord.  Ver.  22.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  deal  with  Pharaoh  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  will  break  both  his  arms,  the  strong  one  and  the 
broken  one,  and  will  cause  the  sivord  to  fall  out  of  his  hand. 
Ver.  23.  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations  and 
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disperse  them  in  the  lands,  Ver.  24.  And  will  strengthen  the  arms 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  give  my  sword  into  his  hand,  and  ivill 
break  the  arms  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  shall  groan  the  groanings 
of  a  pierced  one  before  him.  Ver.  25.  I  will  strengthen  the  arms 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  arms  of  Pharaoh  will  fall  ;  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  give  my  sword  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he  may  stretch  it  against  the 
land  of  Egypt,  Ver.  2G.  1  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the 
nations,  and  disperse  them  in  the  lands  ;  and  they  shall  knoiv  that 
lam  Jehovah. — The  perfect  W?^  in  ver.  21  is  not  a  prophetic 
utterance  of  the  certainty  of  the  future,  but  a  pure  preterite. 
This  maybe  seen  "  both  from  the  allusion  in  ver.  2lb  to  the 
condition  resulting  from  the  "Q5?.  and  also  to  the  obviously 
antithetical  relation  of  ver.  22,  in  which  future  events  arc 
predicted"  (Hitzig).  The  arm  is  a  figurative  expression  for 
power,  here  for  military  power,  as  it  wields  the  sword.  God 
broke  the  arm  of  Pharaoh  by  the  defeat  which  the  Chaldeans 
inflicted  upon  Pharaoh  Hophra,  when  he  was  marching  to  the 
relief  of  besieged  Jerusalem.  ^'^  is  a  present,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  infinitive  clauses  ('W  J"in?)  which  follow,  altogether 
apart  from  nsn ;  and  Bbn  signifies  to  bind  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  a  broken  limb,  that  remedies  may  be  applied  and  a 
bandage  put  on.  ^.'J?,  that  it  may  become  strong  or  sound, 
is  subordinate  to  the  preceding  clause,  and  governs  the  infini- 
tive which  follows.  The  fact  that  the  further  judgment  which 
is  to  fall  upon  Pharaoh  is  introduced  with  |?J  (therefore)  here 
(ver.  22),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  preceded 
by  any  enumeration  of  the  guilt  which  occasioned  it,  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  causal  \j?  forms  a  link 
with  the  concluding  clause  of  ver.  21 :  the  arm  shall  not  be 
healed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  or  hold  the  sword.  Because 
Pharaoh  is  not  to  attain  any  more  to  victorious  power,  there- 
fore God  will  shatter  both  of  his  arms,  the  strong,  i.e.  the 
sound  one  and  the  broken  one,  that  is  to  say,  will  smite  it  so 
completely,   that   the   sword   will    fall   from   his  hand.     The 
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Egyptians  are  to  be  scattered  among  the  nations,  as  is  repeated 
in  ver.  23  verbatim  from  ch.  xxix.  12.  God  will  give  the 
sword  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  equip  and 
strengthen  him  to  destroy  the  might  of  Pharaoh,  that  the  latter 
may  groan  before  him  like  one  who  is  pierced  with  the  sword. 
This  thought  is  repeated  in  vers.  25  and  26  with  an  intimation 
of  the  purpose  of  this  divine  procedure.  That  purpose  is : 
that  men  may  come  to  recognise  Jehovah  as  God  the  Lord. 
The  subject  to  *SJT)  is  indefinite  ;  and  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  is  a  very  good  one,  teal  yvcocrovTcu,  iravre^. 

CHAP.  XXXI.  THE  GLORY  AND  FALL  OF  ASSHUR  A  TYPE 

OF  EGYPT. 

In  two  months  minus  six  days  from  the  time  when  the  pre- 
ceding word  of  God  was  uttered,  Ezekiel  received  another 
threatening  word  against  the  king  and  the  people  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  former  announcement  of  the  destruction  of  the 
might  of  Egypt  was  confirmed  by  a  comparison  drawn  between 
the  power  of  Egypt  and  that  of  Asshur.  Ezekiel  having 
opened  his  prophecy  with  the  question,  whom  does  Pharaoh 
with  his  might  resemble  (ver.  2),  proceeds  to  depict  Asshur  as 
a  mighty  towering  cedar  (vers.  3-9)  which  has  been  felled  and 
cast  down  by  the  prince  of  the  nations  on  account  of  its  height 
and  pride  (vers.  10-14),  so  that  everything  mourned  over  its 
fall,  because  many  nations  went  down  with  it  to  hell  (vers. 
15-17).  The  question,  whom  Pharaoh  resembles,  is  then  repeated 
in  ver.  18 ;  and  from  the  preceding  comparison  the  conclusion 
is  drawn,  that  he  will  perish  like  that  lofty  cedar. — The  remi- 
niscence of  the  greatness  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  of  its 
destruction  was  well  adapted  to  overthrow  all  reliance  upon  the 
might  and  greatness  of  Egypt.  The  fall  of  that  great  empire 
was  still  so  fresh  in  the  mind  at  the  time,  that  the  reminiscence 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  prophet's 
hearers. 
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Vers.  1-9.  The  might  of  Pharaoh  resembles  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  Asshur. — Ver.  1.  In  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  third 
(month),  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to 
me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  say  to  Pharaoh  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  to  hit  tumult,  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness? 
Ver.  3.  Behold,  Asshur  was  a  cedar-tree  vpon  Lebanon,  beautiful 
in  branches,  a  shadowing  thicket,  and  its  top  was  high  in  growth, 
and  among  the  clouds.  Ver.  4.  Water  brought  him  up,  the  flood 
made  him  high,  its  streams  went  round  about  its  plantation,  and 
it  sent  its  channels  to  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  Ver.  5.  There- 
fore  its  growth  became  higher  than  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  its  branches  became  great,  and  its  boughs  long  from  many 
waters  in  its  shooting  out.  Ver.  6.  In  its  branches  all  the  birds 
of  the  heaven  made  their  nests,  and  under  its  boughs  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  brought  forth,  and  in  its  shadow  sat  great 
nations  of  all  kinds.  Ver.  7.  And  he  was  beautiful  in  his 
greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  shoots ;  for  his  root  was  by  many 
waters.  Ver.  8.  Cedars  did  not  obscure  him  in  the  garden  of 
God,  cypresses  did  not  resemble  his  branches,  and  plane-trees 
were  not  like  his  boughs ;  no  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  resem- 
bled him  in  his  beauty.  Ver.  9.  /  had  made  him  beautiful 
in  the  multitude  of  his  shoots,  and  all  the  trees  of  Eden 
which  were  in  the  garden  of  God  envied  him. — The  word  of 
God  is  addressed  to  King  Pharaoh  and  to  fato"!!,  his  tumult, 
i.e.  whoever  and  whatever  occasions  noise  and  tumult  in  the 
land.  We  must  not  interpret  this,  however,  as  Hitzig  has  done, 
as  signifying  the  ruling  classes  and  estates  in  contrast  with  the 
quiet  in  the  land,  for  no  such  use  of  fifty  is  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Nor  must  we  regard  the  word  as  applying  to  the  mul- 
titude of  people  only,  but  to  the  people  with  their  possessions, 
their  riches,  which  gave  rise  to  luxury  and  tumult,  as  in  ch. 
xxx.  10.  The  inquiry,  whom  does  Pharaoh  with  his  tumult 
resemble  in  his  greatness,  is  followed  in  the  place  of  a  reply  by 
a  description  of  Asshur  as  a  glorious  cedar  (vers.  3-9).  It  is 
true  that  Ewald  has  followed  the  example  of  Meibom  {yanarum 
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in  Cod.  Hebr.  interprets  spec.  III.  p.  70)  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
arid  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  allusion  to  Asshur,  by  taking 
the  word  "flBW  in  an  appellative  sense,  and  understanding  "RBW 
Ptf  as  signifying  a  particular  kind  of  cedar,  namely,  the  tallest 
species  of  all.  But  apart  altogether  from  there  being  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  such  an  explanation  in  the  usage  of  the 
language,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  to  justify  it.  For  it  is 
not  anywhere  affirmed  that  Pharaoh  resembled  this  cedar ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  question,  whom  does  he  resemble  ?  is  asked 
again  in  ver.  18  (Hitzig).  Moreover,  Michaelis  is  wrong  in 
the  supposition  that  "  from  ver.  10  onwards  it  becomes  perfectly 
obvious  that  it  is  not  Assyria  but  Egypt  itself  which  is  meant 
by  the  cedar-tree  previously  described."  Under  the  figure  of 
the  felling  of  a  cedar  there  is  depicted  the  overthrow  of  a  king 
or  monarchy,  which  has  already  taken  place.  Compare  vers. 
12  and  16,  where  the  past  is  indicated  quite  as  certainly  as  the 
future  in  ver.  18.  And  as  ver.  18  plainly  designates  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh  and  his  power  as  still  in  the  future,  the  cedar, 
whose  destruction  is  not  only  threatened  in  vers.  10—17,  but 
declared  to  have  already  taken  place,  can  only  be  Asshur,  and 
not  Egypt  at  all. 

The  picture  of  the  glory  of  this  cedar  recalls  in  several 
respects  the  similar  figurative  description  in  ch.  xvii.  Asshur 
is  called  a  cedar  upon  Lebanon,  because  it  was  there  that  the 
most  stately  cedars  grew.  ?y??  &~}p,  a  shade-giving  thicket 
(?VP  is  a  Iliphil  participle  of  ??¥),  belongs  to  HJV  n^.  as  a  further 
expansion  of  ^JV,  corresponding  to  the  further  expansion  of 
r\Dp  pna  by  u  its  top  was  among  the  clouds."  If  we  bear  this 
in  mind,  the  reasons  assigned  by  Hitzig  for  altering  ^nn  into 
an  adjective  Bhn,  and  taking  ?>'£>  as  a  substantive  formation 
after  the  analogy  of  3DD,  lose  all  their  force.  Analogy  would 
only  require  an  adjective  in  the  construct  state  in  the  event  of 
the  three  statements  'V  HB*,  'n  Vhpj  and  '?  ^32  being  co-ordinate 
with  one  another.  But  what  is  decisive  against  the  proposed 
conjecture  is  the  fact  that  neither  the  noun  •¥*?  nor  the  ad- 
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jective  v'^n  js  ever  mot  with,  and  that,  in  any  case,  ?VB  can- 
not signify  foliage.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  ufrondibus 
nemorosus"  is  merely  guessed  at,  whilst  the  Seventy  have 
omitted  the  word  as  unintelligible  to  them.  For  D'flbg,  thicket 
of  clouds,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xix.  11  ;  and  for  nitSV,  that  on 
ch,  xvii.  ;>.  The  cedar  grew  to  so  large  a  size  because  it  was 
richly  watered  (ver.  4).  A  flood  poured  its  streams  round  about 
the  place  where  the  cedar  was  planted,  and  sent  out  brooks 
to  all  the  trees  of  the  field.  The  difficult  words  'U1  nTnnrns 
are  to  be  taken  literally  thus:  as  for  its  (the  flood's)  streams,  it 
(the  flood)  was  going  round  about  its  plantation,  i.e.  round 
about  the  plantation  belonging  to  the  flood  or  the  place  situated 
near  it,  where  the  cedar  was  planted.  HX  is  not  to  bo  taken  as 
a  preposition,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  and  ^"nr^"*"1**  as 
an  accusative  used  for  the  more  precise  definition  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  flood  surrounded  the  plantation.  It  is  true  that 
there  still  remains  something  striking  in  the  masculine  !J?hj 
since  Dinn,  although  of  common  gender,  is  construed  throughout 
as  a  feminine,  even  in  this  very  verse.  But  the  difficulty  remains 
even  if  we  follow  Ewald,  and  take  ^#1  to  be  a  defectively 
written  or  irregular  form  of  the  Tliphil  S|wl ;  a  conjecture 
which  is  precluded  by  the  use  of  T^n>  to  cause  to  run  =  to 
cause  to  flow  away,  in  ch.  xxxii.  14.  •"WEE,  its  (the  flood's) 
plantation,  i.e.  the  plantation  for  which  the  flood  existed,  Dinn 
is  used  here  to  signify  the  source  or  starting-point  of  a  flood, 
as  in  Deut.  viii.  7,  where  ntonn  are  co-ordinate  with  T\STV. — 

'  T  -; 

While  the  place  where  the  cedar  was  planted  was  surrounded 
by  the  streams  of  the  flood,  only  the  brooks  and  channels  of 
this  flood  reached  to  the  trees  of  the  field.  The  cedar  therefore 
surpassed  all  the  trees  of  the  field  in  height  and  luxuriance  of 
growth  (ver.  5).  **rQ3,  an  Aramean  mode  of  spelling  for  nrna ; 
and  flEinD7  air.  Xey.,  an  Aramean  formation  with  1  inserted, 
for  ns?D,  branches.  For  rhiiB,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xvii.  6. 
irwn  cannot  mean  "since  it  (the  stream)  sent  out  the  water" 
(Ewald) ;  for  although  Dinn  in  ver.  4  is  also  construed  as  a 
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masculine,  the  suffix  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  to  USr,r\  for 
this  is  much  too  far  off.  And  the  explanation  proposed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Havernick,  Kliefoth,  and  others,  "  as  it  (the  tree) 
sent  them  (the  branches)  out,"  is  open  to  this  objection,  that 
irfe'2.  would  then  contain  a  spiritless  tautology;  since  the 
stretching  out  of  the  branches  is  already  contained  in  the  fact 
of  their  becoming  numerous  and  long.  The  tautology  has  no 
existence  if  the  object  is  left  indefinite,  "  in  its  spreading  out," 
i.e.  the  spreading  not  only  of  the  branches,  but  also  of  the 
roots,  to  which  rw  is  sometimes  applied  (cf.  Jer.  xvii.  8).  By 
the  many  waters  which  made  the  cedar  great,  we  must  not 
understand,  either  solely  or  especially,  the  numerous  peoples 
which  rendered  Assyria  great  and  mighty,  as  the  Chaldee  and 
many  of  the  older  commentators  have  done.  It  must  rather 
be  taken  as  embracing  everything  which  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  greatness  of  Assyria.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  prophet,  when  describing  the  flood  which  watered  the  cedar 
plantation,  had  the  description  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  in 
Gen.  ii.  10  sqq.  floating  before  his  mind.  Ewald  and  Havernick 
think  that  he  had  ;  but  Hitzicr  and  Kliefoth  take  a  decidedlv 
opposite  view.  There  is  certainly  no  distinct  indication  of 
any  such  allusion.  AVe  meet  with  this  for  the  first  time  from 
ver.  8  onwards.  In  vers.  6-9  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
Asshur  are  still  further  depicted.  Upon  and  under  the  branches 
of  the  stately  tree,  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  and  men,  found 
shelter  and  protection  for  life  and  increase  (ver.  6;  cf.  ch. 
xvii.  23  and  Dan.  iv.  9).  In  D>31  D'fe-fa,  all  kinds  of  great 
nations,  the  fact  glimmers  through  the  figure.  The  tree  was 
so  beautiful  (*V3  from  H3J)  in  its  greatness,  that  of  all  the  trees 
in  the  garden  of  God  not  one  was  to  be  compared  with  it,  and 
all  envied  it  on  that  account ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  other  nations 
and  kingdoms  in  God's  creation  were  far  inferior  to  Asshur  in 
greatness  and  glory.  &rps  fs  is  the  garden  of  Paradise ;  and 
consequently  fty  in  vers.  9,  16,  and  18  is  also  Paradise,  as  in 
ch.  xxviii.  13.     There  is  no  ground  for  Kliefoth's  objection, 
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that  it  P>  be  taken  in  this  sense,  the  words  "  which  are  in  the 
garden  of  God"  will  contain  a  superfluous  pleonasm,  a  mere 

tautology.  In  Gen.  ii.  8  a  distinction  is  also  made  between  pV 
and  the  garden  in  Eden,     It  was  not  all  Eden,  but  the  garden 

planted  by  Jehovah  in  Eden,  which  formed  the  real  paradisaical 
creation;  so  that  the  words  "  which  are  in  the  garden  of  God" 
give  intensity  to  the  idea  of  the  "  trees  of  Eden."  Moreover, 
as   Haver  nick  has  correctly  pointed  out,  there  is  a  peculiar 

emphasis  in  the  separation  of  2,nL,N*  [33  from  E'nx  in  ver.  8  : 
'•  cedars  .  .  .  even  such  as  were  found  in  the  garden  of  God." 
Not  one  even  of  the  other  and  most  glorious  trees,  viz.  cypresses 
and  planes,  resembled  the  cedar  Asshur,  planted  by  God  by 
many  waters,  in  its  boughs  and  branches.  It  is  not  stated  in 
so  many  words  in  vers.  8  and  9  that  the  cedar  Asshur  stood 
in  the  garden  of  God;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this, 
that  by  the  garden  of  God  we  are  to  understand  simply  the 
world  and  the  earth  as  the  creation  of  God,  as  Kliefoth 
imagines,  and  in  support  of  which  he  argues  that  '•  as  all  the 
nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  regarded  as  trees  planted 
by  God,  the  world  itself  is  quite  consistently  called  a  garden  or 
plantation  of  God."  The  very  fact  that  a  distinction  is  made 
between  trees  of  the  field  (vers.  4  and  5)  and  trees  of  Eden  in 
the  garden  of  God  (vers.  8  and  9),  shows  that  the  trees  are  not 
all  regarded  here  as  bein^  in  the  same  sense  planted  bv  God. 
If  the  garden  of  God  stood  for  the  world,  where  should  we 
then  have  to  look  for  the  field  (•"H??)?  The  thought  of  vers. 
8  and  9  is  not  that  "  not  a  single  tree  in  all  God's  broad  earth 
was  to  be  compared  to  the  cedar  Asshur,"  but  that  even  of  the 
trees  of  Paradise,  the  garden  in  Eden,  there  was  not  one  so 
beautiful  and  glorious  as  the  cedar  Asshur,  planted  by  God  by 
many  waters. 

Vers.  10-14.  The  felling  of  this  cedar,  or  the  overthrow  of 
Asshur  on  account  of  its  pride. — Ver.  10.  Therefore  thus  said 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  thou  didst  exalt  thyself  in  height,  and 
he  stretched  his  top  to  the  midst  of  the  clouds,  and  his  heart  exalted 
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itself  in  its  height,  Ver.  11.  /  will  give  him  into  the  hand  of  the 
prince  of  the  nations  ;  he  shall  deal  with  him  :  for  his  wickedness 
I  rejected  him.  Ver.  12.  And  strangers  cut  him  down,  violent 
ones  of  the  nations,  and  cast  him  away :  upon  the  mountains  and 
in  all  the  valleys  his  shoots  fell,  and  his  boughs  were  broken  in 
pieces  into  all  the  deep  places  of  the  earth  ;  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  withdrew  from  his  shadow,  and  let  him  lie,  Ver.  13. 
Upon  his  fallen  trunk  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven  settle,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  are  over  his  branches  :  Ver.  14.  That  no  trees  by 
the  water  may  exalt  themselves  on  account  of  their  height,  or  stretch 
their  top  to  the  midst  of  the  clouds,  and  no  water-drinkers  stand 
upon  themselves  in  their  exaltation:  for  they  are  all  given  up  to  death 
into  hell,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  men,  to  those  that  go  into  the 
grave. — In  the  description  of  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Asshur 
which  commences  with  1BW  \V\}  the  figurative  language  changes 
in  the  third  clause  into  the  literal  fact,  the  towering  of  the 
cedar  being  interpreted  as  signifying  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart 
in  his  height, — that  is  to  say,  in  his  pride.  In  the  first  clause 
the  tree  itself  is  addressed ;  but  in  the  clauses  which  follow,  it  is 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  The  direct  address  in  the  first 
clause  is  to  be  explained  from  the  vivid  manner  in  which  the 
fact  presented  itself.  The  divine  sentence  in  vers.  10  and  11 
is  not  directed  against  Pharaoh,  but  against  the  Assyrian,  who 
is  depicted  as  a  stately  cedar ;  whilst  the  address  in  ver.  10a, 
and  the  imperfect  (future)  in  ver.  11a,  are  both  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  Asshur  is  related  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  denounced  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  upon  that 
imperial  kingdom.  The  perfect  IBS  is  therefore  a  preterite 
here :  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  for  His  part :  because  Asshur  has 
exalted  itself  in  the  pride  of  its  greatness,  I  give  it  up.  The 
form  tfttrM  is  not  to  be  changed  into  tfunw,  but  is  defended 
against  critical  caprice  by  the  imperfect  HW  which  follows. 
That  the  penal  sentence  of  God  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  being 
first  uttered  in  the  time  then  present,  but  belongs  to  the  past, — 
and  therefore  the  words  merely  communicate  what  God  had 
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of  grammar.  '3  "'  in.  to  be  hich  in  its  height, 

which  ■  i  taut         .  but  to  exalt  itself  (1»<>  : 

F.  its  height.     And  in  tin.*  same  w 
affirmed  of  the  heart,  in  the  lenae  ;ultation  from  pi 

1    i.  :         ::  not 

in  G       but  ■  ;  ".«.  erfal  one  .    ^.  Nel  achad- 

sar.    w^  is  a  simple  appellative  from  hit,  the  itrong  one; 
and  ii  neither  i  name  of  Q<  I  nor  a  d  •:"<  cti  m  for  -'k. 

construct  Btal  *.  i  ram.     For  thia  live  form  is  only 

met  wil  ■  in  the  ^N*.  a  ram,  namely,  in  Job  xlii, 

where  we  have  the  plural  By*,  and  nowher  ;  whereas,  in 

the  i  I  /it,  DyK,  in  the  sense  of  I  strong  one,  the  seriptio 

.  frequently  alternates  with  t!  C 

for  example,  Job  xlii.  8,  where  both  readings  occur  just  as  in 
this  instance,  where  many  iiss.  have  "N>  le    R  >ssi,  va\ 

lectt.  ad  It.  1.) :  also  Ex,  xv.  15  and  Ezek.  xvii.  13,  *?K,  c 
pared    with   vK    in    Ezek.   xxxii.   21,  after  the  analogy  of  '"'-. 

2  Sam.  xzil  29,  and  on*,  2  Chron.  ii.  16.    1>  n&g  *r;  jfl  not  a 

relative  clause,  "  who  should  treat  him  ill,*1  nor  is  the  1  n 
omitted  on  account  of  the  preceding  "-V.  as  Hitzig  imagines; 
but  it  is  an  independent  sentence,  and  "-T  is  a  forcible  expres- 
sion for  the  imperative  :  he  will  deal  with  him,  equivalent  to, 
*Met  him  deal  with  him."  ?  »Wy,  to  do  anything  to  a  person, 
used  here  as  it  frequently  is  in  an  evil  sense ;  compare  Ps. 
lvi.  5.  tof^a — or  tot^S,  which  Norzi  and  Abarbanel  (in  de 
Rossi,  variae  lectt.  ad  h,  I.)  uphold  as  the  reading  of  many  of 
the  more  exact  manuscripts  and  editions — belongs  to  VWjIBna  : 
for,  or  according  to,  his  wickedness,  I  rejected  him.  In  ver.  12 
the  figure  of  the  tree  is  resumed ;  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  is  described  as  the  cutting  down  of  the  proud 
cedar.  D^l  T^J)  D^J  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  7  and  xxx.  11,  12. 
VTP&3 :  they  cast  him  away  and  let  him  lie,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  o, 
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xxxii.  4  ;  so  that  in  the  first  sentence  the  idea  of  casting  away 
predominates,  and  in  the  second  that  of  letting  lie.  By  the 
casting  away,  the  tree  became  so  shattered  to  atoms  that  its 
boughs  and  branches  fell  upon  the  mountains  and  on  the  low 
ground  and  valleys  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations  which  had  sat 
under  its  shadow  withdrew.  ITTJJ  (they  descended)  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  idea  that  the  tree  had  grown  upon  a  high 
mountain  (namely  Lebanon)  ;  and  Hitzig  is  mistaken  in  his 
conjecture  that  VTW  was  the  original  reading,  as  T13,  to  fly,  is 
not  an  appropriate  expression  for  Q^y.  On  the  falling  of  the 
tree,  the  birds  which  had  made  their  nests  in  its  branches 
naturally  flew  away.  If,  then,  in  ver.  13,  birds  and  beasts  are 
said  to  settle  upon  the  fallen  trunk,  as  several  of  the  commen- 
tators have  correctly  observed,  the  description  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  a  corpse,  a  ri7QO  (Judg.  xiv.  8),  around  which  both  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  gather  together  to  tear  it  in  pieces  (cf.  ch. 
xxxii.  4  and  Isa.  xviii.  6).  ?£  njn,  to  come  towards  or  over 
any  one,  to  be  above  it.  The  thought  expressed  is,  that  many 
nations  took  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Asshur  and  rose  into  new 
life  upon  its  ruins. — Ver.  14.  This  fate  was  prepared  for 
Asshur  in  order  that  henceforth  no  tree  should  grow  up  to  the 
sky  any  more,  i.e.  that  no  powerful  one  of  this  earth  (no  king 
or  prince)  should  strive  after  superhuman  greatness  and  might. 
IIWjj  jyD7  is  dependent  upon  VTWT.1  in  ver.  11 ;  for  vers.  12 
and  13  are  simply  a  further  expansion  of  the  thought  expressed 
in  that  word.  CTD  ^V  are  trees  growing  near  the  water,  and 
therefore  nourished  by  water.  For  rtJI  V12U|  N?,  see  ver.  10. 
The  words  "Ul  Dn"i>«  flOR  *6l  are  difficult.  As  DJT^S,  with 
Tzere  under  X,  to  which  the  Masora  calls  attention,  cannot  be 
the  preposition  ?N  with  the  suffix,  many  have  taken  DHvK  to  be 
a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  fortes,  principes,  or  terebinthi  (vid.  Isa. 
Ixi.  3),  and  have  rendered  the  clause  either  at  non  per  stent  tere- 
binthi eorum  in  altitudine  sun,  omnes  (ceterae  arbores)  bibentes 
aquam  (Vatabl.,  Starck,  Maurer,  and  Kliefoth),  or,  that  their 
princes   may  not    lift    themselves    up    in   their  pride,   all   the 
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drinkers  of  water  (Havernick).  But  botli  renderings  founder 
on  the  simple  fact  that  they  leave  the  suffix  Dn  in  Drv^K  either 
unnoticed  or  unexplained.  As  only  the  trees  of  the  water  have 
been  spoken  of  previously,  the  suffix  must  be  taken  as  referring 
to  them.  But  the  water-trees  have  neither  terebinths  nor 
princes ;  on  the  contrary,  these  are  what  they  must  either  be, 
or  signify.  Terebinths,  or  princes  of  the  water-trees,  would  be 
senseless  ideas.  Ewald  has  therefore  taken  Bnv8  as  the  object, 
and  rendered  it  thus:  "  and  (that)  no  water-drinkers  may  con- 
tend with  their  gods  in  their  pride."  He  has  not  proved, 
however,  but  has  simply  asserted,  that  TpV  is  to  endure  =  to 
contend  (!).  The  only  remaining  course  is  to  follow  the 
LXX.,  Targum,  and  many  commentators,  and  to  take  DiT?s 
as  a  pronoun,  and  point  it  E^vK.  '$  ^*?V  •  to  station  oneself 
against,  or  upon  =  sV  ^V  (ch.  xxxiii.  26),  in  the  sense  of 
resting,  or  relying  upon  anything.  The  suffix  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  reflective  sense,  as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  2,  etc.  (yid.  Ewald,  §  314c), 
and  precedes  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  as  in  Prov.  xiv.  20  for 
example.  BHMj  as  in  ver.  10,  referring  to  pride.  D*o  "TibOD, 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  really  synonymous  with  D^B  ^Vy^, 
except  that  the  figure  of  the  tree  falls  into  the  background 
behind  the  fact  portrayed.  The  rendering  of  the  Berleburg 
Bible  is  very  good :  "  and  no  trees  abounding  in  water  stand 
upon  themselves  (rely  upon  themselves)  on  account  of  their 
height."  The  water-drinkers  are  princes  of  this  earth  who 
have  attained  to  great  power  through  rich  resources.  "  As  a 
tree  grows  through  the  moisture  of  water,  so  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  become  proud  through  their  abundance,  not  reflecting 
that  these  waters  have  been  supplied  to  them  by  God"  (Starck). 
The  reason  for  this  warning  against  proud  self-exaltation  is 
given  in  ver.  146  in  the  general  statement,  that  all  the  proud 
great  ones  of  this  earth  are  delivered  up  to  death.  D?3,  all  of 
them,  the  water-drinkers  or  water-trees  already  named,  by 
whom  kings,  earthly  potentates,  are  intended,  rvrinn  ptK  = 
ni»nnn  pa  (ch.  xxvi.  20).      Dnx  »aa  5|fna :  in  the  midst  of  the 
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children  of  men,  i.e.  like  all  other  men.  "  Thus  the  prophet 
teaches  that  princes  must  die  as  well  as  the  people,  that  death 
and  decomposition  are  common  to  both.  Hence  he  takes  all 
ground  of  proud  boasting  away"  (Starck). 

Vers.  15-18.  Impression  made  upon  the  nations  by  the  fall 
of  Asshur;  and  its  application  to  Pharaoh. — Ver.  15.  Thus 
sailh  the  Lord  Jehovah,  In  the  day  that  he  went  down  to  hell  I 
caused  a  mourning :  covered  the  flood  for  his  sake,  and  stopped 
its  streams,  and  the  great  waters  were  held  back :  I  caused 
Lebanon  to  blacken  itself  for  him,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
pined  for  him.  Ver.  16.  I  made  the  nations  tremble  at  the  noise 
of  his  fall,  when  I  cast  him  down  to  hell  to  those  who  go  into  the 
grave :  and  they  comforted  themselves  in  the  nether  world,  even 
all  the  trees  of  Eden,  the  choice  and  most  beautiful  of  Ijebanon, 
all  the  water-drinkers.  Ver.  17.  They  also  ivent  with  him  into 
hell,  to  those  pierced  with  the  sword,  who  sat  as  his  helpers  in 
his  shade  among  the  nations.  Ver.  18.  Whom  dost  thou  thus 
resemble  in  glory  and  greatness  among  the  trees  of  Eden  ?  So 
shalt  thou  be  thrust  down  to  the  trees  of  Eden  into  the  nether 
world,  and  lie  among  uncircumcised  ones  with  those  pierced  with 
the  sword.  This  is  Pharaoh  and  all  his  tumult,  is  the  saying  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah. — In  order  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian, 
i.e.  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  may  be  placed  in 
the  clearest  light,  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  impression  which  it 
made  upon  the  whole  creation.  There  is  no  necessity  to  under- 
stand "tt?K  nb  in  a  past  sense,  as  in  ver.  10.  What  God  did  on 
the  overthrow  of  Asshur  He  may  even  now,  for  the  first  time, 
make  known  through  the  prophet,  for  a  warning  to  Pharaoh 
and  the  people  of  Israel.  That  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
words  are  to  be  interpreted,  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  per- 
fect W3SH,  followed  by  the  historical  imperfects,  which  cannot 
be  taken  in  a  prophetical  sense,  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  or  turned 
into  futures.  It  is  contrary  to  Hebrew  usage  to  connect  ^V^xn 
and  '•ris?  together  as  asyndeton,  so  as  to  form  one  idea,  viz.  "  to 
veil  in  mourning,"   as  Ewald  and  Hiivernick  propose.      The 
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circumstances  under  which  two  verbs  in  joined  together  to 

a  one  idea  ire  of  i  totally  different  kind.     In  this  instai 
wstcn  is  placed  fii  an  abeolate;  and  in  the  lenten 

.  ii  is  ii  .'.!v  defined  by  a  detail  of  the 

objects  which  were  turned  into  mourniog.      Diwriw  rjj  nD3 
canr  in  here,  l(  to  cover  the  flood  npon  |  him"  (after 

.  wiv.  7  and  xxvi,  19);  for  this  is  altogether  unsuitable 
either  the  more  remote  or  the  more  immediate  context.    The 
Ajshur  wai  not  d  I  by  a  flood,  but  cot  down  by 

The  following  clan-  is,   u  I   stopped  its  streams," 
y  plainly  that  tl         anection  b 
(Dfrvi)  and  the  tree  which  I  n  felled  is  to  be  nnd< 

in   accordance   with    wr.    4,      A   flood,  which   poured   its   r:.": 
round   about   its    plantation,    made   the    cedar-tre  I  ;    and 

now  that  the  tree  has  been  fell-  I,  <  i  \  covers  the  ilood  on  its 
•  unt.  HM  is  to  be  explained  from  Pfe  ~--.  to  r<  il  or  wrap 
in  mourning,  as  Raschi,  Kimchi,  Vatablns,  and  many  oti, 
have  shown.  The  word  pfe>  is  omitted,  because  it  appeared 
inappropriate  to  DiiVl,  The  mourning  of  the  flood  is  to  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  drying  up,  so  that  the  streams  which 
issued  from  it  were  deprived  of  their  water.  Lebanon,  i.e.  the 
cedar-forest  (Isa.  x.  34),  and  all  the  other  trees,  mourned  over 
the  fall  of  the  cedar  Asshur.  "^i??,  to  clothe  in  black,  i.e.  to 
turn  into  mourning.  o2?>  is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  a  Pual 
formed  after  the  Aramean  mode,  that  is  to  say,  by  attaching 
the  syllable  ae  instead  of  doubling  the  middle  radical ;  whilst 
Hitzig  proposes  to  change  the  form  into  n7?V.  In  any  case  the 
word  must  be  a  perfect  Pual,  as  a  nomen  verbale  appears  unsuit- 
able ;  and  it  must  also  be  a  third  person  feminine,  the  termina- 
tion n—  being  softened  into  n— ,  as  in  nPft?  (Isa.  lix.  5),  and  the 
doubling  of  the  ?  being  dropped  on  account  of  the  Sheva ;  so 
that  the  plural  is  construed  with  the  singular  feminine  (Ewald, 
§  317a).  ^y,  to  faint  with  grief  (cf.  Isa.  Ii.  20).  The 
thought  is  the  following :  all  nature  was  so  painfully  affected 
by  the  fall  of  Asshur,  that  the  whole  of  the  resources  from 
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which  its  prosperity  and  might  had  been  derived  were  dried  up. 
To  interpret  the  different  figures  as  specially  relating  to  princes 
and  nations  appears  a  doubtful  procedure,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  ver.  16  the  trembling  of  the  nations  is  expressly  named. 
— Whilst  all  the  nations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  tremble  at 
the  fall  of  Assyria,  because  they  are  thereby  warned  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  all  earthly  greatness  and  of   their  own 
destruction,  the  inhabitants  of  the  nether  world  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  Assyrian  is  now  sharing  their 
fate  (for  this  thought,  compare  ch.  xxxii.  31  and  Isa.  xiv.  9, 10). 
"  All  the  trees  of  Eden  "  are  all  the  powerful  and  noble  princes. 
The  idea  itself,  "  trees  of  Eden,"  is  explained  by  the  apposi- 
tion, "  the  choice  and  beautiful  ones   of  Lebanon,"   i.e.  the 
picked  and  finest  cedars,  and  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
expression  D*D  *5feP7g  (cf.  ver.  14).     3iD}  "*$??  are  connected,  as 
in  1  Sam.  ix.  2  ;   and  both  words  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
construct  state,  as  in  Dan.  i.  4  (cf.  Ewald,  §  3395).     They 
comfort  themselves  because  they  have  gone  down  with  him  into 
Sheol,  so  that  he  has  no  advantage  over  them.     They  come 
thither  to  those  pierced  with  the  sword,  i.e.  to  the  princes  and 
peoples  whom  Asshur  slew  in  wars  to  establish  his  imperial 
power,     ij™  might  also  belong  to  *PHJ  as  a  second  subject.     In 
that  case  fe?  UB*J  should  be  taken  in  a  relative  sense :  u  and 
his  arm,"  i.e.  his  resources,  u  which  sat  in  his  shadow  among 
the  nations."     With  fhis  explanation  toT|  would  be  different 
from  Dn,  and  could  only  denote  the  army  of  the  Assyrian.    But 
this  does  not  harmonize  with  the  sitting  in  his  shadow  among 
the  nations,  for  these  words  obviously  point  back  to  ver.  6 ;  so 
that  tihl  is  evidently  meant  to  correspond  to  DW  D^3"79  (ver.  6), 
and  is  actually  identical  with  Dn?  i.e,  with  all  the  trees  of  Eden. 
We  therefore  agree  with   Osiander,  Grotius,    and    others,  in 
regarding  the  whole  of  the  second  hemistich  as  more  precisely 
determining  the  subject, — in  other  words,  as  a  declaration  of 
the  reason  for  their  descending  into  hell  along  with  the  Assy- 
rians,— and  render  the  passage  thus :  "  for  as  his  arm  (as  his 
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might)  thev  sat  in  his  shadow  among  the  nations  \n  so  that  the 
cop.  1  is  used  in  place  of  ■  causal  particle.  In  any  case,  the 
conjecture  which  Ewald  has  adopted  from  the  LXX.  and 
the  SjriaCj  viz.  tonfl,  and  his  seed,  in  support  of  which  appeal 
might  he  made  to  Isa.  xiv.  21,  is  unsuitable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  statement,  that  it  sat  in  his  shadow  among  the 
nations,  does  not  apply. — After  this  description  of  the  greatness 
and  the  destruction  of  the  imperial  power  of  Assyria,  Ezekiel 
repeats  in  ver.  18  the  question  already  asked  in  ver.  '.*> :  to  whom 
is  Pharaoh  like?  r03j  so,  i.e.  under  such  circumstances, 
when  the  glorious  cedar  Asshur  has  been  smitten  by  such  a 
fate  (Ilitzig).  The  reply  to  this  question  is  really  contained 
in  the  description  given  already;  so  that  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  announcement,  "  and  thou  wilt  be  thrust  down," 
etc.  Q ?"W,  uncircumcised,  equivalent  to  ungodly  heathen 
'd  CT,  not  "  he  is,"  as  that  would  require  wn  n'y-iQ ;  but  K¥l 
is  the  predicate:  this  is  {i.e.  so  does  it  happen  to)  Pharaoh. 
totorij  as  in  ver.  2. 

CIIAP.  XXXII.    LAMENTATIONS    OVER   THE    RUIN    OF    PHARAOH 

AND   HIS   PEOPLE. 

The  chapter  contains  two  lamentations  composed  at  different 
times :  the  first,  in  vers.  1-1 6,  relating  to  the  fall  of  Pharaoh, 
which  rests  upon  the  prophecy  contained  in  ch.  xxix.  1-16  and 
ch.  xxx.  20-26;  the  second,  in  vers.  17-32,  in  which  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  casting  down  of  this  imperial  power  into 
hell  (ch.  xxxi.  14-17)  is  worked  out  in  elegiac  form. 

Vers.  1-16.  Lamentation  over  the  King  of  Egypt. — 
Pharaoh,  a  sea-monster,  is  drawn  by  the  nations  out  of  his 
waters  with  the  net  of  God,  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth.  His 
flesh  is  given  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  to  devour,  and  the 
earth  is  saturated  with  his  blood  (vers.  2-6).  At  his  destruction 
the  lights  of  heaven  lose  their  brightness,  and  all  the  nations 
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will  be  amazed  thereat  (vers.  7-10).  The  king  of  Babel  will 
come  upon  Egypt,  will  destroy  both  man  and  beast,  and  will 
make  the  land  a  desert  (vers.  11-16). — The  date  given  in 
ver.  1 — "  In  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  the  first  of  the 
month,  the  ivord  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying  " — agrees  entirely 
with  the  relation  in  which  the  substance  of  the  ode  itself  stands  to 
the  prophecies  belonging  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  in  ch. 
xxix.  1-16  and  ch.  xxx.  20-26  ;  whereas  the  different  date  found 
in  the  Septuagint  cannot  come  into  consideration  for  a  moment. 
Vers.  2-6.  The  destruction  of  Pharaoh. — Ver.  2.  Son  of 
man,  raise  a  lamentation  over  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
say  to  him,  Tliouwast  compared  to  a. young  lion  among  the  nations, 
and  yet  wast  like  a  dragon  in  the  sea ;  thou  didst  break  forth  in 
thy  streams,  and  didst  trouble  the  waters  with  thy  feet,  and  didst 
tread  their  streams.  Ver.  3.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Therefore  ivill  I  spread  out  my  net  over  thee  in  the  nddst  of  many 
nations,  that  they  may  draw  thee  up  in  my  yarn;  Ver.  4.  And 
will  cast  thee  upon  the  land,  hurl  thee  upon  the  surface  of  the 
field,  and  will  cause  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven  to  settle  upon  thee, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  whole  earth  to  satisfy  tltemselves  with  thee. 
Ver.  5.  Tliy  flesh  will  I  put  upon  the  mountains,  and  fill  the 
valleys  with  thy  funeral  heap.  Ver.  6.  /  will  saturate  the  earth 
with  thine  outflow  of  thy  blood  even  to  the  mountains,  and  the  low 
places  shall  become  full  of  thee. — This  lamentation  begins,  like 
others,  with  a  picture  of  the  glory  of  the  fallen  king.  Hitzig 
objects  to  the  ordinary  explanation  of  the  words  ^£1?  E^3  TED, 
\eovTL  idvwv  wfAOLcodrjs  (LXX.),  leoni  gentium  assimilatus  es 
(Vulg.),  on  the  ground  that  the  frequently  recurring  WW  would 
only  have  this  meaning  in  the  present  passage,  and  that  *&&*, 
which  would  then  be  synonymous,  is  construed  in  three  other 
ways,  but  not  with  the  nominative.  For  these  reasons  he 
adopts  the  rendering,  "  lion  of  the  nations,  thou  belongest  to 
death."  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  the 
nirp  to  commence  the  lamentation  with  such  a  threat ;  and 
Hitzigs  objections  to  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  words  will 
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not  bear  examination.  The  circumstance  that  the  Niplial  HDT3 
is  only  met  with  here  in  the  sense  of  o/aoiovo-Ocll,  proves  nothing ; 
for  n91  nas  tn*s  meaning  in  the  Kal}  Pielj  and  Hithpael,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Niphal  with  the  accusative  (not  nomi- 
native; as  Hitzig  says)  may  be  derived  without  difficulty  from 
the  construction  of  the  synonymous  fe'J?3  with  3.  But  what  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  this  rendering  is  the  fact  that  the  following 
clause  is  connected  by  means  of  the  adversative  nrisi  (but  thou), 
which  shows  that  the  comparison  of  Pharaoh  to  a  O^n  forms  an 
antithesis  to  the  clause  in  which  lie  is  compared  to  a  young  lion. 
If  rPD*B  'J  TBS  contained  a  declaration  of  destruction,  not  only 
would  this  antithesis  be  lost,  but  the  words  addressed  to  it  as  a 
lion  of  the  nations  would  float  in  the  air  and  be  used  without 
any  intelligible  meaning.  The  lion  is  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  a  powerful  and  victorious  ruler ;  and  D]i3  "VB3  is  really 
equivalent  to  D*ia  7X  in  ch.  xxxi.  11.  Pharaoh  was  regarded 
as  a  mighty  conqueror  of  the  nations,  "  though  he  was  rather 
to  be  compared  to  the  crocodile,  which  stirs  up  the  streams,  the 
fresh  waters,  and  life-giving  springs  of  the  nations  most  per- 
niciously with  mouth  and  feet,  and  renders  turbid  all  that  is 
pure"  (Ewald).  D*3flj  as  in  ch.  xxix.  3.  Ewald  and  Hitzig 
have  taken  offence  at  the  words  Trnn:a  nan,  "  thou  didst  break 
forth  in  thy  streams,"  and  alter  ^rfvua  into  TO"11???,  with  thy 
nostrils  (Job  xli.  12)  ;  but  they  have  not  considered  that  run 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  with  such  an  alteration,  as  n*3  in 
both  the  Kal  and  Hiphil  (Judg.  xx.  33)  has  only  the  intransi- 
tive meaning  to  break  out.  The  thought  is  simply  this:  the 
crocodile  lies  in  the  sea,  then  breaks  occasionally  forth  in  its 
streams,  and  makes  the  waters  and  their  streams  turbid  with  its 
feet.  Therefore  shall  Pharaoh  also  end  like  such  a  monster 
(vers.  3-6).  The  guilt  of  Pharaoh  did  not  consist  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  assumed  the  position  of  a  ruler  among  the  nations 
(Kliefoth) ;  but  in  his  polluting  the  water-streams,  stirring  up 
and  disturbing  the  life-giving  streams  of  the  nations.  God  will 
take  him  in  His  net  by  a  gathering  of  nations,  and  cause  him 
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to  be  drawn  out  of  his  element  upon  the  dry  land,  where  he  shall 
become  food  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  (cf.  ch.  xxix.  4,  5, 
xxxi.  12,  13).  The  words  '"\  D^y  bnpll  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  nations,  as  spectators  of  the  event  (Havernick)  ; 
but  2  denotes  the  instrument,  or  medium  employed,  here  the 
persons  by  whom  God  causes  the  net  to  be  thrown,  as  is  evident 
from  the  1vg51  which  follows.  According  to  the  parallelismus 
membrorum,  the  air.  \ey.  rfiD"1  can  only  refer  to  the  carcase  of 
the  beast,  although  the  source  from  which  this  meaning  of  the 
word  is  derived  has  not  yet  been  traced.  There  is  no  worth 
to  be  attached  to  the  readincr  nisi  in  some  of  the  codices,  as 
hdi  does  not  vield  a  suitable  meaning  either  in  the  sense  of 
reptile,  or  in  that  of  putrefaction  or  decomposed  bodies,  which 
lias  been  attributed  to  it  from  the  Arabic.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  adhere  to  the  derivation  from  DVi,  to  be  high, 
according  to  which  JTO"i  may  signify  a  height  or  a  heap,  which 
the  context  defines  as  a  funeral-pile.  HEftf,  strictly  speaking,  a 
participle  from  EpIX,  to  flow,  that  which  flows  out,  the  outflow 
(Ilitzig),  is  not  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  ptf,  but  is  a 
second  object  to  WgSffn  ;  and  the  appended  word  IBTO  indicates 
the  source  whence  the  flowing  takes  place,  and  of  what  the 
outflow  consists.  D'~]??  ^,  to  the  mountains,  i.e.  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountains.  The  thought  in  these  verses  is  probably 
simply  this,  that  the  fall  of  Pharaoh  would  bring  destruction 
upon  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  many  nations 
would  derive  advantage  from  his  fall. 

Vers.  7-10.  His  overthrow  fills  the  whole  world  with  mourn- 
ing and  terror. — Ver.  7.  When  I  extinguish  thee,  I  will  cover  the 
sky  and  darken  its  stars  ;  I  icill  cover  the  sun  with  cloud,  and  the 
moon  icill  not  cause  its  liaht  to  shine.  Ver.  8.  All  the  shinina 
lights  in  the  sly  do  I  darken  because  of  thee,  and  I  bring  darkness 
over  ihy  land,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  9.  And 
T  will  trouble  the  heart  of  many  nations  when  I  bring  out  thine 
overthroic  among  the  nations  into  lands  which  thou  knoicest  not, 
Ver.  10.  And  1  will  make  many  nations  amazed  at  thee,  and  their 
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or  sea-dragon,  in  ver.  2  and  cli.  xxix.  3  (=-?"!,  Isa.  li.  9),  and 
the  constellation  of  the  dm  am.  on  I^a.  li.  9  and 

-\\.\.  7).  In  ""'-:-  Pharaoh  is  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  sky  ;  but  in  this  conception  Ezekiel 
is  upon  Isa.  xiv.  12,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  is  desig- 
nated as  a  bright  morning-star.  That  this  passage  was  in  the 
prophet's  mind,  is  evident  at  once  from  the  fact  that  ver.  7 
coincides   almost   verbatim  with    Isa.  xiii.  10.— The    extinction 
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and  obscuration  of  the  stars  are  not  merely  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  mourning  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Pharaoh  ; 
still  less  can  vers.  9  and  10  be  taken  as  an  interpretation  in 
literal  phraseology  of  the  figurative  words  in  vers.  7  and  8. 
For  vers.  9  and  10  do  not  relate  to  the  mourning  of  the  nations, 
but  to  anxiety  and  terror  into  which  they  are  plunged  by  God 
through  the  fall  of  Pharaoh  and  his  might.  x>  D^jDn  to  afflict 
the  heart,  does  not  mean  to  make  it  sorrowful,  but  to  fill  it  with 
anxiety,  to  deprive  it  of  its  peace  and  cheerfulness.  u  When  I 
bring  thy  fall  among  the  nations"  is  equivalent  to  "  spread  the 
report  of  thy  fall."  Consequently  there  is  no  need  for  either 
the  arbitrary  alteration  of  T)i$  into  T}?^,  which  Ewald  proposes, 
with  the  imaginary  rendering  announcement  or  report ;  nor  for 
the  marvellous  assumption  of  Havernick,  that  1!^  describes 
the  prisoners  scattered  among  the  heathen  as  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  Egypt,  in  support  of  which  he  adduces  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  alyjiaXwaiav  crov,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  change  of  yow  into  y2W.  For  ver.  10a  compare 
ch.  xxvii.  35.  *]Sty,  to  cause  to  fly,  to  brandish.  The  sword 
is  brandished  before  their  face  when  it  falls  time  after  time 
upon  their  brother  the  king  of  Egypt,  whereby  they  are  thrown 
into  alarm  for  their  own  lives.  ^V}]?y  by  moments  =  every 
moment  (see  the  comm.  on  Isa.  xxvii.  3). 

Vers.  11-16.  The  judgment  upon  Egypt  will  be  executed  by 
the  king  of  Babylon. — Ver.  11.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
The  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  will  come  upon  thee.  Ver.  12. 
By  swords  of  heroes  will  I  cause  thy  tumult  to  fall,  violent  ones 
of  the  nations  are  they  all,  and  will  lay  waste  the  pride  of  Egypt, 
and  all  its  tumult  will  be  destroyed.  Ver.  13.  And  1  will  cut 
off  all  its  cattle  from  the  great  waters,  that  no  foot  of  man  may 
disturb  them  any  more,  nor  any  hoof  of  cattle  disturb  them. 
Ver.  14.  Then  will  I  cause  their  waters  to  settle  and  their  streams 
to  flow  like  oil,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Ver.  15.  When 
I  make  the  land  of  Egypt  a  desert,  and  the  land  is  made  desolate 
of  its  fulness,  because  I  smite  all  the  inhabitants  therein,  and  they 
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ahull  know  that  I  am  Jehovah.     Ver.  16.   A  lamentation  (mourn- 

ful  ode)  is  this,  and  they  will  sing  it  mournfully;  the  daughters 

of'  the  nations  will  sing  it  mournfully,  over  Egypt  and  over  all  its 
tumult  will  they  sing  it  mournfully,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 

Jehovah. — In  this  concluding  strophe  the  figurative  announce- 
ment of  the  preceding  one  is  rammed  up  briefly  in  literal  terms  ; 
ami  toward  the  close  (ver.  14)  there  is  a  slight  intimation  of  a 
better  future.  The  destruction  of  the  proud  might  of  Egypt 
will  be  effected  through  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  brave  and 
violent  hosts.  DiJ  T""!V,  M  in  ch.  xxxi.  12  (see  the  comm.  on 
eh.  xxviii.  7).  |tefl  in  vers.  12  and  13  must  not  be  restricted 
to  the  multitude  of  people.  It  signifies  tumult,  and  embraces 
everything  in  Egypt  by  which  noise  and  confusion  were  made 
(as  in  ch.  xxxi.  2  and  18) ;  although  the  idea  of  a  multitude  of 
people  undoubtedly  predominates  in  the  use  of  P^n  in  ver.  12a. 
D^TCD  pN'3,  the  pride  of  Egypt,  is  not  that  of  which  Egypt  is 
proud,  but  whatever  is  proud  or  exalts  itself  in  Egypt.  The 
utter  devastation  of  Egypt  includes  the  destruction  of  the  cattle, 
i.e.  of  the  numerous  herds  which  fed  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  were  driven  to  the  Nile  to  drink  (cf.  Gen.  xlvii.  G, 
xli.  2sqq.;  Ex.  ix.  3)  ;  and  this  is  therefore  specially  mentioned 
in  ver.  13,  with  an  allusion  to  the  consequence  thereof,  namely, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  would  not  be  disturbed  anv  more 
either  by  the  foot  of  man  or  hoof  of  beast  (compare  ver.  136 
with  ch.  xxix.  11).  The  disturbing  of  the  water  is  mentioned 
with  evident  reference  to  ver.  2,  where  Pharaoh  is  depicted  as 
a  sea-monster,  which  disturbs  the  streams  of  wTater.  The 
disturbance  of  the  water  is  therefore  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  wild  driving  of  the  imperial  power  of  Egypt,  by  which 
the  life-giving  streams  of  the  nations  were  stirred  up. — Ver.  14. 
Then  will  God  cause  the  waters  of  Egypt  to  sink.  Hitzig  and 
Kliefoth  understand  this  as  signifying  the  diminution  of  the 
abundance  of  water  in  the  Nile,  which  had  previously  over- 
flowed the  land  and  rendered  it  fertile,  but  for  which  there  was 
no  further  purpose  now.     According  to  this  explanation,  the 
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words  would  contain  a  continued  picture  of  the  devastation  of 
the  land.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  TK,  by  which  the  thought  is 
introduced.  TK,  tunc,  is  more  precisely  defined  by  'W  WI2  in 
ver.  15  as  the  time  when  the  devastation  has  taken  place ; 
whereas  Kliefoth  takes  the  15th  verse,  in  opposition  both  to  the 
words  and  the  usage  of  the  language,  as  the  sequel  to  ver.  14, 
or  in  other  words,  regards  W)3  as  synonymous  with  WJ31.  The 
verse  contains  a  promise,  as  most  of  the  commentators,  led  by 
the  Chaldee  and  Jerome,  have  correctly  assumed.1  $Ti?Bfy  to 
make  the  water  sink,  might  no  doubt  signify  in  itself  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  abundance  of  water.  But  if  we  consider  the 
context,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
water  through  its  being  trodden  with  the  feet  (ver.  13),  ypvn 
can  only  signify  to  settle,  i.e.  to  become  clear  through  the 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  slime  which  had  been  stirred  up 
(cf.  ch.  xxxiv.  18).  The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  the  parallel  clause,  to  make  their  streams  flow 
with  oil.  To  understand  this  as  signifying  the  slow  and  gentle 
flow  of  the  diminished  water,  would  introduce  a  figure  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  Hebrew.  Oil  is  used  throughout  the 
Scriptures  as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  divine  blessing, 
or  the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit.  PJ^,  like  oil,  according  to 
Hebrew  phraseology,  is  equivalent  to  "  like  rivers  of  oil."  And 
oil-rivers  are  not  rivers  which  flow  quietly  like  oil,  but  rivers 
which  contain  oil  instead  of  water  (cf.  Job  xxix.  6),  and  are 
symbolical  of  the  rich  blessing  of  God  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  13). 
The  figure  is  a  very  appropriate  one  for  Egypt,  as  the  land  is 
indebted  to  the  Nile  for  all  its  fertility.  Whereas  its  water 
had  been  stirred  up  and  rendered  turbid  by  Pharaoh  ;  after  the 
fall  of  Pharaoh  the  Lord  will  cause  the  waters  of  the  stream, 

1  The  explanation  of  Jerome  is  the  following:  "  Then  will  purest  waters, 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  sway  of  the  dragon,  be  restored  not  by 
another,  but  by  the  Lord  Himself;  so  that  their  streams  flow  like  oil,  and 
are  the  nutriment  of  true  light." 
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which  pours  its  blessing  upon  the  land,  to  purify  themselves, 
and  will  make  its  streams  flow  with  oil.  The  clarified  water 
and  flowing  oil  are  figures  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  God.  But  this  blessing  will  not  flow  to  Egypt 
till  its  natural  power  is  destroyed.  Ewald  has  therefore  given 
the  following  as  the  precise  meaning  of  ver.  14  :  "  The  Messianic 
times  will  then  for  the  first  time  dawn  on  Egypt,  when  the 
waters  no  more  become  devastating  and  turbid,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  true  knowledge  to  which  the  chastisement  leads." 
Ver.  16  "rounds  off  the  passage  by  turning  back  to  ver.  2" 
(Ilitzig).  The  daughters  of  the  nations  are  mentioned  as  the 
singers,  because  mourning  for  the  dead  was  for  the  most  part  the 
business  of  women  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  1G).  The  words  do  not  contain 
a  summons  to  the  daughters  of  the  nations  to  sing  the  lamen- 
tation, but  the  declaration  that  they  will  do  it,  in  which  the 
thought  is  implied  that  the  predicted  devastation  of  Egypt  will 
certainly  occur. 

Vers.  17-32.  Funeral-dirge  for  the  Destruction  of 
the  Might  of  Egypt. — This  second  lamentation  or  mourn- 
ing ode,  according  to  the  heading  in  ver.  17,  belongs  to  the 
same  year  as  the  preceding,  and  to  the  15th  of  the  month,  no 
doubt  the  12th  month;  in  which  case  it  was  composed  only 
fourteen  days  after  the  first.  The  statement  of  the  month  is 
omitted  here,  as  in  ch.  xxvi.  1 ;  and  the  omission  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  attributed  to  a  copyist  in  this  instance  also.  In  the  ode, 
which  Ewald  aptly  describes  as  a  "  dull,  heavy  lamentation," 
we  have  six  regular  strophes,  preserving  the  uniform  and 
monotonous  character  of  the  lamentations  for  the  dead,  in 
which  the  thought  is  worked  out,  that  Egypt,  like  other  great 
nations,  is  cast  down  to  the  nether  world.  The  whole  of  it 
is  simply  an  elegiac  expansion  of  the  closing  thought  of  the 
previous  chapter  (ch.  xxxi.). 

Vers.  18-21.  Introduction  and  first  strophe. — Ver.  18.  Son 
of  man,  lament  over  the  tumult  of  Egypt,  and  hurl  it  down,  her, 
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like  the  daughters  of  glorious  nations,  into  the  nether  world,  to 
those  who  go  into  the  pit !     Ver.  19.    Whom  dost  thou  surpass 
in  loveliness  ?      Go  down  and  lay  thyself  with  the  uncircumcised. 
Ver.  20.  Among  those  slain  with  the  sioord  loill  they  fall ;   the 
sword  is  handed,  draw  her  down  and  all  her  tumult.      Ver.  21. 
The  strong  ones  of  the  heroes  say  of  it  out  of  the  midst  of  hell 
with  its  helpers :  they  are  gone  down,  they  lie  there,  the  uncir- 
cumcised, slain  with  the  sivord. — nn^  utter  a  lamentation,  and 
irrnim,  thrust  it  (the  tumult  of  Egypt)  down,  are  co-ordinate. 
With  the   lamentation,    or  by   means  thereof,    is    Ezekiel   to 
thrust  down  the  tumult  of  Egypt  into  hell.     The  lamentation 
is  God's  word ;  and  as  such   it  has  the  power  to  accomplish 
what  it  utters,     nrritf  is  not  intended  as  a  repetition  of  the 
suffix  ^~,   but  resumes  the  principal  idea  contained  in  the 
object   already  named,   viz.   ^TP?9  Egypt,   i,e.  its  population. 
nrriK   and   the   daughters    of  glorious  nations  are  co-ordinate. 
rta,    as    in    the  expression,   daughter  Tyre,   daughter  Babel, 
denotes  the  population  of  powerful  heathen  nations.     The  D^a 
D"HK  can  only  be  the  nations  enumerated  in  vers.  22,  24  sqq., 
which,  according  to  these  verses,  are  already  in  Sheol,  not  about 
to  be  thrust  down,  but  thrust  down  already.     Consequently 
the  copula  1  before  nU3  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  com- 
parison, as  in   1  Sam.  xii.  15  (cf.  Ewald,  §  340&).     All  these 
glorious  nations  have  also  been  hurled  down   by  the  word  of 
God  ;    and  Egypt  is  to  be  associated  with  them.      By  thus 
placing   Egypt    on    a    level   with    all  the    fallen  nations,   the 
enumeration  of  which  fills  the  middle  strophes  of  the  ode,  the 
lamentation  over  Egypt  is  extended  into  a  funeral-dirge  on  the 
fall  of  all  the  heathen   powers  of  the  world.     For  nisnnn  ps 
and  "U2  *Trt*j  compare  ch.  xxvi.  20.     The  ode  itself  commences 
in  ver.  1(J,  by  giving  prominence  to  the  glory  of  the  falling 
kingdom.     But  this  prominence  consists  in  the  brief  inquiry 
n?py:  ''tpp,  before  whom  art  thou  lovely  ?  i.e.  art  thou  more  lovely 
than  any  one  else  ?     The  words  are  addressed  either  to  (ton 
DJTO?  (ver.  18),  or  what  is  more  probable,  to  Pharaoh  with  all 
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his  tumult  (cf.  vcr.  32),  i.e.  to  the  world-power,  Egypt,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  Pharaoh ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
question  is  the  following : — Thou,  Egypt,  art  indeed  lovely ; 
but  thou  art  not  better  or  more  lovely  than  other  mighty  heathen 
nations ;  therefore  thou  canst  not  expect  any  better  fate  than 
to  go  down  into  Sheol,  and  there  lie  with  the  uncircumcised. 
Dv^g,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  18.  This  is  carried  out  still  further  in 
ver.  20,  and  the  ground  thereof  assigned.  The  subject  to  vB* 
is  the  Egyptians,  or  Pharaoh  and  his  tumult.  They  fall  in 
the  midst  of  those  pierced  with  the  sword.  The  sword  is 
already  handed  to  the  executor  of  the  judgment,  the  king  of 
Babel  (ch.  xxxi.  11).  Their  destruction  is  so  certain,  that  the 
words  are  addressed  to  the  bearers  of  the  sword :  "  Draw 
Ecvpt  and  all  its  tumult  down  into  Sheol"  (*3I7b  is  imperative 
for  iDt^p.in  Ex.  xii.  21),  and,  according  to  ver.  21,  the  heathen 
already  in  Sheol  are  speaking  of  his  destruction,  i?  V121T  is 
rendered  by  many,  "  there  speak  to  him,  address  him,  greet 
him,"  with  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xiv.  9  sqq.,  where  the  king  of 
Babel,  when  descending  into  Sheol,  is  greeted  with  malicious 
pleasure  by  the  kings  already  there.  But  however  obvious  the 
fact  may  be  that  Ezekiel  has  this  passage  in  mind,  there  is  no 
address  in  the  verse  before  us  as  in  Isa.  xiv.  10,  but  simply  a 
statement  concerning  the  Egyptians,  made  in  the  third  person. 
Moreover,  V"}Tjrns  could  hardly  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
V  D3T,  if  S?  signified  ad  eum.  For  it  is  not  allowable  to 
connect  FJTJTTW  (taken  in  the  sense  of  along  with  their  helpers) 
with  D*")i3J  vK  as  a  noun  in  apposition,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  two  are  separated  by  ?)#&  Tjinp.  Consequently  VjtjmK 
can  only  belong  to  VIST :  they  talk  (of  him)  with  his  helpers. 
VHT'y?  his  (Pharaoh's)  helpers  are  his  allies,  who  have  already 
gone  down  before  him  into  hell  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  8).  The  singular 
suffix,  which  has  offended  Hitzig,  is  quite  in  order  as  corre- 
sponding to  i?.  The  words,  "  they  have  gone  down,  lie  there," 
etc.,  point  once  more  to  the  fact  that  the  same  fate  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Egyptians  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  rulers  and 
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nations  of  the  world  whom  God  has  nidged.  For  CHiaa  vX, 
strong  ones  of  the  heroes,  compare  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxxi.  11. 
?iK&,  hell  =  the  nether  world,  the  gathering-place  of  the  dead; 
not  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  damned.  2">n  7?n  without 
the  article  is  a  predicate,  and  not  in  apposition  to  DylS*?-  On 
the  application  of  this  epithet  to  the  Egyptians,  Kliefoth  has 
correctly  observed  that  u  the  question  whether  the  Egyptians 
received  circumcision  is  one  that  has  no  bearing  upon  this 
passage ;  for  in  the  sense  in  which  Ezekiel  understands  circum- 
cision, the  Egyptians  were  uncircumcised,  even  if  they  were 
accustomed  to  circumcise  their  flesh." 

In  the  four  following  strophes  (vers.  22-30)  a  series  of 
heathen  nations  is  enumerated,  whom  the  Egyptian  finds 
already  in  hell,  and  with  whom  he  will  share  the  same  fate. 
There  are  six  of  these — namely,  Asshur,  Elam,  Meshech-Tubal, 
Edom,  the  princes  of  the  north,  and  Sidon.  The  six  are 
divisible  into  two  classes — three  great  and  remote  world-powers, 
and  three  smaller  neighbouring  nations.  In  this  no  regard  is 
paid  to  the  time  of  destruction.  With  the  empire  of  Asshur, 
which  had  already  fallen,  there  are  associated  Elam  and 
Meshech-Tubal,  two  nations,  which  only  rose  to  the  rank  of 
world-powers  in  the  more  immediate  and  more  remote  future ; 
and  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Sidonians  and  princes 
of  the  north,  i.e.  the  Syrian  kings,  are  grouped  with  Edom, 
although  the  Sidonians  had  long  ago  given  up  their  supremacy 
to  Tyre,  and  the  Aramean  kings,  who  had  once  so  grievously 
oppressed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  already  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  empire.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
that  "  in  any  case,  at  the  time  when  Ezekiel  prophesied,  princes 
enough  had  already  descended  into  Sheol  both  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Elamites,  etc.,  to  welcome  the  Egyptians  as  soon  as  they 
came "  (Kliefoth);  but  with  the  same  justice  may  it  also  be 
said  that  many  of  the  rulers  and  countrymen  of  Egypt  had  also 
descended  into  Sheol  already,  at  the  time  when  Pharaoh, 
reigning  in  Ezekiel's  day,  was  to  share  the  same  fate.     It  is 
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evident,  therefore,  that  "  any  such  reflection  upon  chronological 
relations  is  out  of  place  in  connection  with  our  text,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  is  merely  to  furnish  an  exemplification"  (Kliefoth), 
and  that  Ezekiel  looks  upon  Egypt  more  in  the  light  of  a  world- 
power,  discerning  in  its  fall  the  overthrow  of  all  the  heathen 
power  of  the  world,  and  predicting  it  under  the  prophetic 
picture,  that  Pharaoh  and  his  tumult  are  expected  and  welcomed 
by  the  princes  and  nations  that  have  already  descended  into 
Sheol,  as  coming  to  share  their  fate  with  them. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Second  strophe. — Ver.  22.  There  is  Asshur 
and  all  its  multitude,  round  about  it  their  graves,  all  of  them 
slain,  fallen  by  the  sword.  Ver.  23.  Whose  graves  are  made  in 
the  deepest  pit,  and  its  multitude  is  round  about  its  grave;  all 
slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  who  spread  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living. — The  enumeration  commences  with  Asshur,  the  world- 
power,  which  had  already  been  overthrown  by  the  Chaldeans. 
It  is  important  to  notice  here,  that  TON,  like  dW  in  ver.  24, 
and  ?2n  !J5&*B  in  ver.  26,  is  construed  as  a  feminine,  as 
njton  which  follows  in  every  case  plainly  shows.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  predominant  idea  is  not  that  of  the  king 
or  people,  but  that  of  the  kingdom  or  world-power.  It  is 
true  that  ill  the  suffixes  attached  to  VJVUp  vniMD  in  ver.  22, 

t      :  '•         t         •   :  / 

and  vniTUD  in  vers.  25  and  26,  the  masculine  alternates  with 
the  feminine,  and  Hitzig  therefore  proposes  to  erase  these 
words ;  but  the  alternation  may  be  very  simply  explained,  on 
the  ground  that  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom  and  its  king  are  not 
kept  strictly  separate,  but  that  the  words  oscillate  from  one  idea 
to  the  other.  It  is  affirmed  of  Asshur,  that  as  a  world-power  it 
lies  in  Sheol,  and  the  graves  of  its  countrymen  are  round  about 
the  graves  of  its  ruler.  They  all  lie  there  as  those  who  have 
fallen  by  the  sword,  i.e.  who  have  been  swept  away  by  a  judg- 
ment of  God.  To  this  is  added  in  ver.  23  the  declaration  that 
the  graves  of  Asshur  lie  in  the  utmost  sides,  i.e.  the  utmost  or 
deepest  extremity  of  Sheol ;  whereas  so  long  as  this  power 
together  with  its  people  was  in  the  land  of  the  living,  i.e.  so 
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long  as  they  ruled  on  earth,  they  spread  terror  all  around  them 
by  their  violent  deeds.  From  the  loftiest  height  of  earthly 
might  and  greatness,  they  are  hurled  down  to  the  lowest  hell. 
The  higher  on  earth,  the  deeper  in  the  nether  world.  Haver- 
nick  has  entirely  misunderstood  the  words  u  round  about 
Asshur  are  its  graves"  (ver.  22),  and  "its  multitude  is  round 
about  its  grave  "  (the  grave  of  this  world-power),  when  he  finds 
therein  the  thought  that  the  graves  and  corpses  are  to  be 
regarded  as  separated,  so  that  the  dead  are  waiting  near  their 
graves  in  deepest  sorrow,  looking  for  the  honour  of  burial, 
but  looking  in  vain.  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  the  text, 
but  simply  that  the  graves  of  the  people  lie  round  about  the 
grave  of  their  ruler. 

Vers.  24  and  25.  Third  strophe. — Ver.  24.  There  is  Elam, 
and  all  its  multitude  round  about  its  grave;  all  of  them  slain, 
fallen  by  the  sword,  ivho  went  down  uncircumcised  into  the 
nether  world,  who  spread  terror  before  them  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  bear  their  shame  with  those  who  went  into  the  pit. 
Ver.  25.  In  the  midst  of  the  slain  have  they  made  it  a  bed  with 
all  its  multitude,  round  about  it  are  their  graves ;  all  of  them 
uncircumcised,  pierced  with  the  sword ;  because  terror  was  spread 
before  them  in  the  land  of  the  living,  they  bear  their  sliame  with 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  pit.  In  the  midst  of  slain  ones  is 
he  laid. — Asshur  is  followed  by  EOT,  Elam,  the  warlike  people 
of  Elymais,  i.e.  Susiana,  the  modern  Chusistan,  whose  archers 
served  in  the  Assyrian  army  (Isa.  xxii.  6),  and  which  is  men- 
tioned along  with  the  Medes  as  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Babylon  (Isa.  xxi.  2),  whereas  Jeremiah  prophesied  its  destruc- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  Zedekiah's  reign  (Jer.  xlix.  34  sqq.). 
Ezekiel  says  just  the  same  of  Elam  as  he  has  already  said  of 
Asshur,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  his  description  is  more  copious,  and  that  he  expresses  more 
distinctly  the  thought  of  shameful  destruction  which  is  implied 
in  the  fact  of  lying  in  Sheol  among  the  slain,  and  repeats 
it  a  second  time,  and  that  he  also  sets  the  bearing  of  shame 
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into  Sheol  in  contrast  with  the  terror  which  Elain  had  spread 
around  it  doling  its  life  on  earth.  ritsfc)  Kfett,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  52. 
The  2  in  rotoiTPM  is  either  the  u  with  of  association,"  or 
the  fact  of  being  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  BJ  refers  to 
D^V;  and  UTIJ  has  an  indefinite  subject,  "they  gave "  =  there 
was  given.  33W?j  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  as  in  2  Chron. 
xvi.  14.  The  last  clause  in  ver.  25  is  an  emphatic  repetition 
of  the  leading  thought :  he  (Elam)  is  brought  or  laid  in  the 
midst  of  the  slain. 

Vers.  26-28.  Fourth  strophe. — Ver.  20.   There  is  Meshech- 
Tubal   and  all  its  multitude,  its  graves  round  about  it ;  all  of 
them  uncircumcised,  slain  with   the  sword,  because  they  spread 
terror  before  them  in  the  land  of  the  living,      Ver.  27.   They  lie 
not  with  the  fallen  heroes  of  uncircumcised  men,  who  went  down 
into  hell  with  their  weapons  of  war,  whose  swords  they  laid  under 
their  heads  ;  their  iniquities  have  come  upon  their  bones,  because 
they  were  a  terror  of  the  heroes  in  the  land  of  the  living.    Ver.  28. 
Thou  also  wilt  be  dashed  to  pieces  among  uncircumcised  men,  and 
lie  with  those  slain  with  the  sword. — SJfc'D  and  ^n,  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  of  the  Greeks  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxvii.  13), 
are  joined  together  dcrwSeTcG?  here  as  one  people  or  heathen 
power ;  and  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  others  suppose  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Scythians,  who  invaded  the  land  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  and  the  majority  of  whom  had  miserably  perished  not 
very  long  before  (Herod,  i.  106).     But  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  make  no  allusion  to  any  inva- 
sion of  Palestine  by  the  Scythians  (see  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  ii. 
p.  124,  Eng.  transl.),  this  view  is  founded  entirely  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  in  this  funeral-dirge  Ezekiel  men- 
tions only  such  peoples  as  had  sustained  great  defeats  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  before.     Meshech-Tubal  comes  into  considera- 
tion here,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.,  as  a  northern  power,  which  is 
overcome  in  its  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
phetically exhibited  by  the  prophet  as  having  already  fallen 
under  the  judgment  of  death.     In  ver.  26  Ezekiel  makes  the 
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same  announcement  as  he  has  already  made  concerning  Asshur 
in  vers.  22,  23,  and  with  regard  to  Elam  in  vers.  24,  25.  But 
the  announcement  in  ver.  27  is  obscure.  Rose nm tiller,  Ewald, 
Hiivernick,  and  others,  regard  this  verse  as  a  question  (*&\  in 
the  sense  of  *6n)  :  «  and  should  they  not  lie  with  (rest  with) 
other  fallen  heroes  of  the  uncircumcised,  who  . . .  ?"  i.e.  they  do 
lie  with  them,  and  could  not  possibly  expect  a  better  fate.  But 
although  the  interrogation  is  merely  indicated  by  the  tone 
where  the  lanrrua<re  is  excited,  and  therefore  *6i  mi^ht  stand 
for  n^l!,  as  in  Ex.  viii.  22,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  such  excitement  in  the  description  given  here  as  could  render 
this  assumption  a  probable  one.  On  the  contrary,  tib)  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sentence  suggests  the  supposition  that  an 
antithesis  is  intended  to  the  preceding  verse.  And  the  pro- 
bability of  this  conjecture  is  heightened  by  the  allusion  made  to 
heroes,  who  have  descended  into  the  nether  world  with  their 
weapons  of  war;  inasmuch  as,  at  all  events,  something  is 
therein  affirmed  which  does  not  apply  to  all  the  heroes  who 
have  gone  down  into  hell.  The  custom  of  placing  the  weapons 
of  fallen  heroes  along  with  them  in  the  grave  is  attested  by 
Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  26;  Arrian,  i.  5;  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  233  (cf. 
Dougtaei  Analectt.  ss.  i.  pp.  281,  282) ;  and,  according  to  the 
ideas  prevailing  in  ancient  times,  it  was  a  mark  of  great  respect 
to  the  dead.  But  the  last  place  in  which  we  should  expect  to 
meet  with  any  allusion  to  the  payment  of  such  honour  to  the 
dead  would  be  in  connection  with  Mcshech  and  Tubal,  those 
wild  hordes  of  the  north,  who  were  only  known  to  Israel  by 
hearsay.  We  therefore  follow  the  Vulgate,  the  Rabbins,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  commentators,  and  regard  the  verse  before 
us  as  containing  a  declaration  that  the  slain  of  Meshech-Tubal 
would  not  receive  the  honour  of  resting  in  the  nether  world 
alono"  with  those  fallen  heroes  whose  weapons  were  buried 
with  them  in  the  grave,  because  they  fell  with   honour.1      v3 

1  C.  a  Lapide  has  already  given  the  true  meaning  :  "  He  compares  them, 
therefore,  not  with  the  righteous,  but  with  the  heathen,  who,  although 
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norop,  instruments  of  war,  weapons,  as  in  Deut.  i.  41.  The 
text  leaves  it  uncertain  who  they  were  who  had  been  burled 
with  such  honours.  The  Seventy  have  confounded  Dv^yp  with 
D^Vp,  and  rendered  ByU'p  Evpb,  twv  ireirrooKOTOiv  air  aloovos, 
possibly  thinking  of  the  ijibborim  of  Gen.  vi.  4.  Dathe  and 
Hitzig  propose  to  alter  the  text  to  this ;  and  even  Hixvernick 
imagines  that  the  prophet  may  possibly  have  had  such  passages 
as  Gen.  vi.  4  and  x.  9  sqq.  floating  before  his  mind.  But 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  an  alteration  of  the 
text ;  and  if  Ezekiel  had  had  Gen.  vi.  4  in  his  mind,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  written  Dniaan.  The  clause  entity  *Pim  i3  re- 
garded  by  the  more  recent  commentators  as  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding  'til  WMj  which  is  a  very  natural  conclusion,  if 
we  simply  take  notice  of  the  construction.  But  if  we  consider 
the  sense  of  the  words,  this  combination  can  hardly  be  sus- 
tained. The  words,  "  and  so  were  their  iniquities  upon  their 
bones  "  (or  they  came  upon  them),  can  well  be  understood  as  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  their  descending  into  Sheol  with 
their  weapons,  and  lying  upon  their  swords.  We  must  there- 
fore regard  Entity  *nrrt  as  a  continuation  of  *33^,  so  that  their 
not  resting  with  those  who  were  buried  with  their  weapons  of 
war  furnishes  the  proof  that  their  guilt  lay  upon  their  bones. 
The  words,  therefore,  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  phrase 
Dn^pa  in;^  in  vers.  24  and  30.  Sin  comes  upon  the  bones 
when  the  punishment  consequent  upon  it  falls  upon  the  bones 
of  the  sinner.  In  the  last  clause  we  connect  0^133  with 
IVnn,  terror  of  the  heroes,  i.e.  terrible  even  to  heroes  on  account 
of  their  savage  and  cruel  nature.  In  ver.  28  we  cannot  take 
nriK  as  referring  to  Meshech-Tubal,  as  many  of  the  commen- 
tators propose.  A  direct  address  to  that  people  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  whole  plan  of  the  ode.  Moreover,  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  verse  would  contradict  what  pre- 

uncircumcised,  had  met  with  a  glorious  death,  i.e.  they  will  be  more  wretched 
than  these  ;  for  the  latter  went  down  to  the  shades  with  glory,  bat  they 
with  ignominy,  as  if  conquered  and  slain.1' 
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cedes.  As  Meshech-Tubal  is  already  lying  in  Sheol  among  the 
slain,  according  to  ver.  26,  the  announcement  cannot  be  made 
to  it  for  the  first  time  here,  that  it  is  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  and 
laid  with  those  who  are  slain  with  the  sword.  It  is  the  Egyptian 
who  is  addressed,  and  he  is  told  that  this  fate  will  also  fall 
upon  him.  And  through  this  announcement,  occurring  in  the 
midst  of  the  list  of  peoples  that  have  already  gone  down  to 
Sheol,  the  design  of  that  list  is  once  more  called  to  mind. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  Fifth  strophe. — Ver.  29.  There  are  Edom, 
its  kings  and  all  its  princes,  who  in  spite  of  their  bravery  are 
associated  with  those  that  are  pierced  with  the  sword ;  they  lie 
with  the  uncircumcised  and  with  those  that  have  gone  dovm  into 
the  pit.  Ver.  30.  There  are  the  princes  of  the  north,  all  of  them, 
and  all  the  Sidonians  who  have  gone  down  to  the  slain,  been  put 
to  shame  in  spite  of  the  dread  of  them  because  of  their  bravery  ; 
they  lie  there  as  uncircumcised,  and  bear  their  shame  with  those  who 
have  gone  into  the  pit. — In  this  strophe  Ezekiel  groups  together 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Israel ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  changes  the  SW  of  the  preceding  list  for 
ns*^  thither.  This  might  be  taken  prophetically :  thither  will 
they  come,  "  to  these  do  they  also  belong  "  (Havernick),  only 
such  nations  being  mentioned  here  as  are  still  awaiting  their 
destruction.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  perfects  iJnp  TJ>K, 
*"HJ  *wfi&$  in  vers.  29,  30,  do  not  favour  this  explanation,  inas- 
much as  they  are  used  as  preterites  in  vers.  22,  24,  25,  26,  27  ; 
and,  secondly,  even  in  the  previous  strophes,  not  only  are  such 
peoples  mentioned  as  have  already  perished,  but  some,  like 
Elam  and  Meshech-Tubal,  which  did  not  rise  i«to  historical 
importance,  or  exert  any  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  till  after  Ezekiel's  time,  whereas  the 
Edomites  and  Sidonians  were  already  approaching  destruction. 
We  therefore  regard  nsty  as  simply  a  variation  of  expression  in 
the  sense  of  u  thither  have  they  come,"  without  discovering  any 
allusion  to  the  future. — In  the  case  of  Edom,  kings  and  E^^}, 
i.e.  tribe-princes,  are  mentioned.     The  allusion  is  to  the  'allu- 
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phim  or  phylarcliSj  literally  chiliarchs,  the  heads  of  the  leading 
families  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15sqq.),  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  the  people  'lay,  inasmuch  as  the  kings  were  elective,  and 
were  probably  chosen  by  the  phylarchs  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen. 
xxxvi.  31  sqq.)>»  Drn*3J3,  in,  or  with  their  bravery,  i.e.  in  spite 
of  it.  There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  allusion  to  princes 
of  the  north  p?1??,  lit.  persons  enfeoffed,  vassal- princes  ;  see  the 
comm.  on  Josh.  xiii.  21  and  Mic.  v.  4)  in  connection  with  the 
Sidonians,  and  after  Meshech-Tubal  the  representative  of  the 
northern  nations.  The  association  with  the  Sidonians  renders 
the  conjecture  a  very  natural  one,  that  allusion  is  made  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  and  more  especially  to  the  Aram  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  its  many  separate  states  and  princes  (Ilavernick)  ; 
although  Jer.  xxv.  2(>,  "the  kings  of  the  north,  both  far  and 
near,"  does  not  furnish  a  conclusive  proof  of  this.  So  much, 
at  any  rate,  is  certain,  that  the  princes  of  the  north  are  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Sidonians.  For,  as  Kliefoth  has  cor- 
rectly observed,  "  there  are  six  heathen  nations  mentioned, 
viz.  Asshur,  Elam,  Meshech-Tubal,  Edom,  the  princes  of  the 
north,  and  Sidon  ;  and  if  we  add  Egypt  to  the  list,  we  shall 
have  seven,  which  would  be  thoroughly  adapted,  as  it  was 
eminently  intended,  to  depict  the  fate  of  universal  heathenism." 
A  principle  is  also  clearly  discernible  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  grouped.  Asshur,  Elam,  and  Meshech-Tubal  repre- 
sent the  greater  and  more  distant  world-powers ;  Edom  the 
princes  of  the  north,  and  Sidon  the  neighbouring  nations  of 
Israel  on  both  south  and  north.  DJTTI33D  Drrnrm,  literally,  in 
dread  of  them,  (which  proceeded)  from  their  bravery,  i.e.  which 
their  bravery  inspired.      'ttl  ^^,  as  in  ver.  24. 

Vers.  31  and  32.  Sixth  and  last  strophe. — Ver.  31.  Pharaoh 
will  see  them,  and  comfort  himself  over  all  his  multitude.  Pharaoh 
and  all  his  army  are  slain  with  the  sword,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah.  Yer.  32.  For  I  caused  him  to  spread  terror  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  therefore  is  he  laid  in  the  midst  of  uncir- 
cumcised,  those  slain  with  the  sword,  Pharaoh  and  all  his  multi- 
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titde,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — In  these  verses  the 
application  to  Egypt  follows.  Pharaoh  will  see  in  the  nether 
world  all  the  greater  and  smaller  heathen  nations  with  their 
rulers ;  and  when  he  sees  them  all  given  up  to  the  judgment 
of  death,  he  will  comfort  himself  over  the  fate  which  has  fallen 
upon  himself  and  his  army,  as  he  will  perceive  that  he  could 
not  expect  any  better  lot  than  that  of  the  other  rulers  of 
the  world,  bv  cm,  to  comfort  oneself,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  16  and 
xiv.  22.  Hitzig's  assertion,  that  by  Dn3  never  signifies  to 
comfort  oneself \  is  incorrect  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xiv.  22). 
irrnrrnx  W13,  I  have  given  terror  of  him,  i.e.  I  have  made  him 
an  instrument  of  terror.  The  Keri  WFin  arose  from  a  mis- 
understanding. The  Clietib  is  confirmed  by  vers.  24  and  26. 
In  ver.  326  the  ode  is  brought  to  a  close  by  returning  even  in 
expression  to  vers.  19  and  2(k. 

If,  now,  we  close  with  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  the  words  of  God  directed  against  Egypt,  in  all  of  them  is 
the  destruction  of  the  might  of  Pharaoh  and  Egypt  as  a  world- 
power  foretold.  And  this  prophecy  has  been  completely 
fulfilled.  As  Kliefoth  has  most  truly  observed,  "  one  only 
needs  to  enter  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  its  catacombs  to 
see  that  the  glory  of  the  Pharaohs  has  gone  down  into  Sheol. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  destruction  of  the  glory  of 
ancient  Egypt  dates  from  the  times  of  the  Babylonio-Persian 
empire.  Moreover,  this  destruction  was  so  thorough,  that  even 
to  the  New  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies  the  character  of  the  Old 
Egypt  was  a  perfect  enigma,  a  thing  forgotten  and  incompre- 
hensible." But  if  Ezekiel  repeatedly  speaks  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  of  Babylon  as  executing  this  judgment  upon 
Egypt,  wTe  must  bear  in  mind  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Tyre 
(see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxviii.  1-19),  Ezekiel  regards  Nebuchad- 
nezzar as  the  instrument  of  the  righteous  punishment  of  God 
in  general,  and  discerns  in  what  he  accomplishes  the  sum  of 
all  that  in  the  course  of  ages  has  been  gradually  fulfilling  itself 
in  history.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this 
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view  of  the  prophet  would  have  no  foundation  in  truth  unless 
Nebuchadnezzar  really  did  conquer  Egypt  and  lay  it  waste, 
and  the  might  and  glory  of  this  ancient  empire  were  so  shattered 
thereby,  that  it  never  could  recover  its  former  greatness,  but 
even  after  the  turning  of  its  captivity,  i.e.  after  its  recovery 
from  the  deadly  wounds  which  the  imperial  monarchy  of 
Babylonia  and  afterwards  of  Persia  inflicted  upon  it,  still 
remained  a  lowly  kingdom,  which  could  "  no  more  rule  over 
the  nations"  (ch.  xxix.  13-16).  Volnev,  however,  in  his 
Recherch.  nouv.  sitr  tliist,  anc.  (III.  pp.  151  sqq.),  and  Hitzig 
(Ecek.  p.  231),  dispute  the  conquest  and  devastation  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  because  the  Greek  historians,  with  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  161  sqq.)  at  their  head,  make  no  allusion  whatever  to 
an  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  their  statements  are  even  opposed 
to  such  an  occurrence.  But  the  silence  of  Greek  historians, 
especially  of  Herodotus,  is  a  most  "  miserable  "  argument.  The 
same  historians  do  not  say  a  word  about  the  defeat  of  Necho  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  ;  and  yet  even  Hitzig  accepts 
this  as  an  indisputable  fact.  Herodotus  and  Ids  successors 
derived  their  accounts  of  Egypt  from  the  communications  of 
Egyptian  priests,  who  suppressed  everything  that  was  humili- 
ating to  the  pride  of  Egypt,  and  endeavoured  to  cover  it  up 
with  their  accounts  of  glorious  deeds  which  the  Pharaohs  had 
performed.  But  Hitzig  has  by  no  means  proved  that  the 
statements  of  the  Greeks  are  at  variance  with  the  assumption 
of  a  Chaldean  invasion  of  Egypt,  whilst  he  has  simply  rejected 
but  not  refuted  the  attempts  of  Perizonius,  Vitringa,  Haver- 
nick,  and  others,  to  reconcile  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  accounts  given  by 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  Greeks,  concerning  the 
mighty  feats  of  Necho,  and  his  being  slain  by  Amasis.  The 
remark  that,  in  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,  Amasis 
appears  as  an  independent  king  by  the  side  of  Cambyses,  only 
less  powerful  than  the  Persian  monarch,  proves  nothing  more, 
even  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  fact,  than  that  Amasis 
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had  made  Egypt  once  more  independent  of  Babylonia  on   the 
sudden  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  atti- 
tude which  Pharaoh  Necho  assumed  towards  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  even  attempted  to  maintain  in  the  time  of  Zede- 
kiah    by   sending  an   army  to   the  relief  of  Jerusalem  when 
besieged  by  the  Chaldeans,  is  not  only  extremely  probable  in 
itself,  but  confirmed  by  testimony  outside  the  Bible.     Even  if 
no  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  notice  of  Megas- 
thenes,   handed    down   by   Strabo   (xv.    1.    6)    and   Josephus 
(c.  Ap.  i.  20) :  "  he  says  that  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  conquered 
the  greater  part   of   Libya  and  Iberia;"  Josephus  not  only 
quotes  from  Berosus  (I.e.  i.  19)  to  the  effect  that  "  the  Baby- 
lonian got  possession  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,"  but, 
on  the  ground  of  such  statements,  relates  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  saying,  in  Antt.  x.  9.  7, 
with  reference   to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  he  fell   upon  Egypt  to 
conquer  it.      And  the  reigning  king   he   slew ;    and   having 
appointed  another  in  his  place,  made  those  Jews  prisoners  who 
had  hitherto  resided  there,  and  led  them  into  Babylon."     And 
even  if  Josephus  does  not  give  his  authority  in  this  case,  the 
assertion  that  he  gathered  this  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
is  untrue ;   because,  immediately  before    the    words  we   have 
quoted,  he  says  that  what  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (Jer.  xliii. 
and  xliv.)  had  thus  come  to  pass;  making  a  distinction,  therefore, 
between  prophecy  and  history.     And  suspicion  is  not  to  be  cast 
upon  this  testimony  by  such  objections  as  that  Josephus  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  king,  or  state  precisely 
the  time  when  Egypt  was  conquered,  but  merely   affirms  in 
o-eneral  terms  that  it  was  after  the  war  with  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites. 


SECOND  HALF 
THE   ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   SALVATION 

CHAP.  XXXIII.-XLVIN, 


N  the  first  half  of   his   book,  Ezekiel  lias  predicted 
severe  judgments,  both  to  the  covenant  nation  and 
to  the  heathen  nations.     But  to  the  people  of  Israel 
he  has  also  promised  the  turning  of  its  captivity, 
after  the  judgment  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  refractory  generation  in  the  heathen  lands  ; 
not  merely  their  restoration  to  their  own  land,  but  the  setting 
up  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  fathers,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  restored  nation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  it  will  serve 
the  Lord  upon  His  holy  mountain  with  offerings  acceptable  to 
Him  (compare  ch.  xi.  16-21,  xvi.  60,  and  xx.  40  sqq.).      On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  threatened  the  heathenish  peoples  and 
kingdoms  of  the  world  with  devastation  and  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, so  that  they  will  be  remembered  no  more  (compare  ch. 
xxi.  36,  37,  xxv.  7,  10,  16,  xxvi.  21,  xxvii.  36,  and  xxviii.  19), 
or  rather  with  the  lasting  humiliation  and  overthrow  of  their 
glory  in  the   nether  wrorld  (compare  ch.  xxix.  13  sqq.,   xxxi. 
15  sqq.,  and  xxxii.  17  sqq.) ;  whilst  God  will  create  a  glorious 
thing  in  the  land  of  the  living,  gather  Israel  from  its  dispersion, 
cause  it  to  dwell  safely  and  happily  in  the  land  given  to  His 
servant  Jacob,  and  a  horn   to   grow  thereto   (ch.  xxvi.   20, 
xxviii.  25  sqq.,  and  xxix.  21). — This  announcement  is  carried 
out  still  further  in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  where  first  of 
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all  the  pardon,  blessing,  and  glorification  promised  to  the 
covenant  nation,  after  its  sifting  by  the  judgment  of  exile,  are 
unfolded  according  to  their  leading  features,  and  the  destruc- 
tion  of  its  foes  is  foretold  (ch.  xxxiv.-xxxix.) ;  and  then, 
secondly,  there  is  depicted  the  establishment  of  the  renovated 
kingdom  of  God  for  everlasting  continuance  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.). 
The  prophet's  mouth  was  opened  to  make  the  announcement 
when  a  fugitive  brought  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  both  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  kingdom  to  the  captives  by  the  Chaboras; 
and  this  constitutes  the  second  half  of  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Ezekiel.  The  introduction  to  this  is  contained  in  ch.  xxxiii., 
whilst  the  announcement  itself  is  divisible  into  two  parts, 
according  to  its  contents,  as  just  indicated, — namely,  first,  the 
promise  of  the  restoration  and  glorification  of  Israel  (ch. 
xxxiv.-xxxix.)  ;  and  secondly,  the  apocalyptic  picture  of  the 
new  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.). 


CHAP.  XXXTII.    THE  CALLING  OF  THE  PROPHET,  AND  HIS 
FUTURE  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE  PEOPLE. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  words  of  God  of  an  intro- 
ductory character,  which  are  separated  by  the  historical  state- 
ment in  vers.  21  and  22,  though  substantially  they  are  one. 
The  first  (vers.  1-20)  exhibits  the  calling  of  the  prophet  for 
the  time  to  come ;  the  second  (vers.  23-33)  sets  before  him  his 
own  attitude  towards  the  people,  and  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  his  further  announcement.  The  first  precedes  the 
arrival  of  the  messenger,  who  brought  to  the  prophet  and  the 
exiles  the  tidings  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans  (ver.  21).  The  second  was  uttered  after- 
wards. The  fall  of  the  holy  city  formed  a  turning-point  in  the 
prophetic  work  of  Ezekiel.  Previous  to  this  catastrophe,  God 
had  appointed  him  to  be  a  watchman  over  Israel  :  to  show  the 
people  their  sins,  and  to  proclaim  the  consequent  punishment, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  together  with 
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the  dispersion  of  the  people  among  the  heathen.  But  after  the 
city  had  fallen,  and  the  judgment  predicted  by  him  had  taken 
place,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  inspire  those  who  were 
desponding  and  despairing  of  salvation  with  confidence  and 
consolation,  by  predicting  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  kingdom 
of  God  in  a  new  and  glorious  form,  to  show  them  the  way  to 
new  life,  and  to  open  the  door  for  their  entrance  into  the  new 
kingdom  of  God.  The  two  divisions  of  our  chapter  correspond 
to  this,  which  was  to  be  henceforth  the  task  imposed  upon  the 
prophet.  In  the  first  (vers.  1-20),  his  calling  to  be  the  spiritual 
watchman  over  the  house  of  Israel  is  renewed  (vers.  2—9),  with 
special  instructions  to  announce  to  the  people,  who  are  inclined 
to  despair  under  the  burden  of  their  sins,  that  the  Lord  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  will  give  life  to  him 
who  turns  from  his  iniquity  (vers.  10-20).  The  kernel  and 
central  point  of  this  word  of  God  are  found  in  the  lamentation 
of  the  people  :  "  Our  transgressions  and  sins  lie  upon  us,  and 
we  are  pining  away  through  them;  how  then  can  we  live?" 
(ver.  10),  together  with  the  reply  given  by  the  Lord  :  "  By  my 
life,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  .  .  .  turn 
ye,  turn  yourselves;  why  do  ye  wish  to  die?"  (ver.  11).  The 
way  is  prepared  for  this  by  vers.  2-9,  whilst  vers.  12-20  carry 
out  this  promise  of  God  still  further,  and  assign  the  reason  for 
it. — The  thoughts  with  which  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  thus 
presented  as  an  antidote  to  despair,  is  introduced  and  explained 
are  not  new,  however,  but  repetitions  of  earlier  words  of  God. 
The  preparatory  introduction  in  vers.  2—9  is  essentially  a  return 
to  the  word  in  ch.  iii.  17-21,  with  which  the  Lord  closes  the 
prophet's  call  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility connected  with  his  vocation.  And  the  reason  assigned 
in  vers.  12-20,  together  with  the  divine  promise  in  ver.  11,  is 
taken  from  ch.  xviii.,  where  the  prophet  unfolds  the  workino-  of 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  and  more  precisely  from  vers.  20-32 
of  that  chapter,  where  the  thought  is  more  fully  expanded,  that 
the  judgments  of  God  can  be  averted  by  repentance  and  con- 
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version.  From  all  this  it  is  indisputably  evident  that  the  first 
section  of  this  chapter  contains  an  introduction  to  the  second 
half  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  and  this  also  explains  the 
absence  of  any  date  at  the  head  of  the  section,  or  the  "  remark- 
able" fact  that  the  date  (vers.  21  and  22)  is  not  given  till  the 
middle  of  the  chapter,  where  it  stands  between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  words  of  God  contained  therein. — The  word  of 
God  in  vers.  23  sqq.  wTas  no  doubt  addressed  to  the  prophet 
after  the  fugitive  had  arrived  with  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem ;  whereas  the  word  by  which  the  prophet  was  pre- 
pared for  his  further  labours  (vers.  1-20)  preceded  that  event, 
and  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  working  of  God  upon 
the  prophet  on  the  evening  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  fugi- 
tive, through  which  his  mouth  was  opened  for  further  speaking 
(ver.  22) ;  and  it  is  placed  before  this  historical  statement 
because  it  was  a  renewal  of  his  call.1 

Vers.  1-20.   Calling  of  the  Prophet  for  the  Future, 

Vers.  1-9.  The  prophet's  office  of  watchman. — Ver.  1.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man, 
speak  to  the  sons  of  thy  people,  and  say  to  them,  When  I  bring 
the  sword  upon  a  land,  and  the  people  of  the  land  take  a  man 
from  their  company  and  set  him  for  a  watchman,  Ver.  3.  And 
he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  and  bloweth  the  trumpet, 
and  warneth  the  people;  Ver.  4.  If,  then,  one  should  hear  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  and  not  take  warning,  so  that  the  sword 

1  It  is  incomprehensible  how  Kliefoth  could  find  "  no  sign  of  introduc- 
tory thoughts  "  in  this  section,  or  could  connect  it  with  the  preceding 
oracles  against  the  foreign  nations,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  secure 
fourteen  words  of  God  for  that  portion  of  the  book  which  contains  the 
prophecies  against  the  foreign  nations.  For  there  is  no  force  in  the  other 
arguments  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  combiDation ;  and  the 
assertion  that  "  the  section,  ch.  xxxiii.  1-20,  speaks  of  threatenings  and 
warnings,  and  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  Ezekiel  is  to  utter  them,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  Israel  is  to  receive  them,"  simply  shows  that  he 
has  neither  correctly  nor  perfectly  understood  the  contents  of  this  section 
and  its  train  of  thought. 
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should  come  and  take  him  away,  his  blood  would  come  upon  his 
own  head.  Ver.  5.  He  heard  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  took 
not  learning  ;  his  blood  will  come  upon  him  :  whereas,  if  lie  had 
taken  warning,  he  would  have  delivered  his  soul.  Ver.  6.  But  if 
the  watchman  seeth  the  sword  come,  and  bloweth  not  the  trumpet, 
and  the  people  is  not  warned ;  and  the  sword  should  come  and 
take  away  a  soul  from  them,  lie  is  taken  away  through  his  guilt  ; 
but  his  blood  will  I  demand  from  the  watchman's  hand.  Ver.  7. 
Thou,  then,  son  of  man,  I  have  set  thee  for  the  watchman  to  the 
house  of  Israel ;  thou  shalt  hear  the  word  from  my  mouth,  and 
warn  them  for  me,  Ver.  8.  If  I  say  to  the  sinner,  Sinner,  thou 
wilt  die  the  death;  and  thou  speakest  not  to  ivarn  the  sinner  from 
his  way,  he,  the  sinner,  ivill  die  for  his  iniquity,  and  his  blood  I 
will  demand  from  thy  liand.  Ver.  9.  But  if  thou  hast  vjarned 
the  sinner  from  his  way,  to  turn  from  it,  and  he  does  not  turn 
from  his  ivay,  he  ivill  die  for  his  iniquity  ;  but  thou  hast  delivered 
thy  soul. — Vers.  7-9,  with  the  exception  of  slight  deviations 
which  have  little  influence  upon  the  sense,  are  repeated  verbatim 
from  ch.  iii.  17-19.  The  repetition  of  the  duty  binding  upon 
the  prophet,  and  of  the  responsibility  connected  therewith,  is 
introduced,  however,  in  vers.  2—6,  by  an  example  taken  from 
life,  and  made  so  plain  that  every  one  who  heard  the  words 
must  see  that  Ezekiel  was  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  judgment  awaiting  them,  and  to  warn  them  of 
the  threatening  danger,  and  that  this  obligation  rested  upon 
him  still.  In  this  respect  the  expansion,  which  is  wanting  in 
ch.  iii.,  serves  to  connect  the  following  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
with  the  threats  of  judgment  contained  in  the  first  part.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  the  following :  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
appointed  watchman  of  a  land  to  announce  to  the  people  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this  he  is  deserving 
of  death;  so  Ezekiel  also,  as  the  watchman  of  Israel  appointed 
by  God,  not  only  is  bound  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approach- 
ing judgment,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  duty,  but  has  already 
warned  them  of  it,  so  that  whoever  has  not  taken  warning  has 
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been  overtaken  by  the  sword  because  of  his  sin.  As,  then, 
Ezekiel  has  only  discharged  his  duty  and  obligation  by  so 
doing,  so  has  he  the  same  duty  still  further  to  perform. — In 
ver.  2  pK  is  placed  at  the  head  in  an  absolute  form ;  and 
rW  fcOjN  *3,  "  if  I  bring  the  sword  upon  a  land,"  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  this  restriction  :  "  so  that  the  enemy  is  on  the  way 
and  an  attack  may  be  expected"  (Hitzig).  Dn'Yjpp,  from  the 
end  of  the  people  of  the  land,  i.e.  one  taken  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  as  in  Gen.  xlvii.  2  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen. 
xix.  4).  Blowing  the  trumpet  is  a  signal  of  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  (compare  Amos  iii.  6 ;  Jer.  iv.  5). 
intt  in  ver.  5b  is  a  participle ;  on  the  other  hand,  both  before 
and  afterwards  it  is  a  perfect,  pointed  with  Kametz  on 
account  of  the  tone.  For  vers.  7-9,  see  the  exposition  of 
ch.  iii.  17-19. 

Vers.  10-20.  As  watchman  over  Israel,  Ezekiel  is  to  announce 
to  those  who  are  despairing  of  the  mercy  of  God,  that  the  Lord 
will  preserve  from  destruction  those  who  turn  from  their  sin, 
and  lead  them  into  life. — Ver.  10.  Thou  then,  son  of  man,  say 
to  the  house  of  Israel,  Ye  rightly  say,  Our  transgressions  and  our 
sins  lie  upon  us,  and  in  them  we  vanish  away  ;  how,  then,  can 
we  live?  Ver.  11.  Say  to  them,  As  truly  as  I  live,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  1  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner ; 
but  ivhen  the  sinner  turneth  from  his  way,  he  shall  live.  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ivays  !  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel?  Ver.  12.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  say  to  the  sons  of  thy 
people,  T/ie  righteousness  of  the  righteous  man  will  not  deliver 
him  in  the  day  of  his  transgression,  and  the  sinner  will  not  fall 
through  his  sin  in  tlie  day  that  he  turneth  from  his  sin,  and  the 
righteous  man  will  not  be  able  to  live  thereby  in  the  day  that  he 
sinneth.  Ver.  13.  If  I  say  to  the  righteous  man  that  he  shall 
live,  and  he  relies  upon  his  rigliteousness  and  does  wrong,  all  his 
righteousnesses  will  not  be  remembered ;  and  for  his  wrong  that 
lie  has  done,  he  will  die.  Ver.  14.  If  I  say  to  the  sinner,  Thou 
shalt  die,  and  he  turns  from  his  sin,  and  does  justice  and  righteous- 
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vess,  Ver.  15.  So  that  the  wicked  returns  the  pledge,  restores 
what  has  been  robbed,  walks  in  the  statutes  of  life  without  doing 
wrong,  he  will  live,  not  die.  Ver.  16.  All  his  sins  which  he  has 
committed  shall  not  be  remembered  against  him;  he  has  done 
justice  and  rigliteousness,  he  will  live.  Ver.  17.  And  the  sons  of 
thy  people  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  right  ;  but  they — 
their  way  is  not  right.  Ver.  18.  If  the  righteous  man  turneth 
from  his  righteousness  and  doeth  wrong,  he  shall  die  thereby ; 
Ver.  19.  But  if  the  wicked  man  turneth  from  his  ivickedness  and 
doeth  right  and  righteousness,  he  will  live  thereby.  Ver.  20.  A  nd 
yet  ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  right.  I  will  judge  you 
every  one  according  to  his  ways,  0  house  of  Israel. — In  vers.  1 0 
and  11  the  prophet's  calling  for  the  future  is  set  before  him, 
inasmuch  as  God  instructs  him  to  announce  to  those  who  are 
in  despair  on  account  of  their  sins  the  gracious  will  of  the 
Lord.  The  threat  contained  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxvi.  39),  ty&[ 
SPV.I,  of  which  Ezekiel  had  repeatedly  reminded  the  people 
with  warning,  and,  last  of  all,  when  predicting  the  conquest 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (compare  ch. 
iv.  17  and  xxiv.  23),  had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  heart, 
when  the  threatened  judgment  took  place,  so  that  they  quote 
the  words,  not  "  in  self-defence,"  as  Havernick  erroneously 
supposes,  but  in  despair  of  any  deliverance.  Ezekiel  is  to  meet 
this  despair  of  little  faith  by  the  announcement  that  the  Lord 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  desires  his  con- 
version and  his  life.  Ezekiel  had  already  set  this  word  of  grace 
before  the  people  in  ch.  xviii.  23,  32,  accompanied  with  the 
summons  to  salvation  for  them  to  lay  to  heart :  there,  it  was 
done  to  overthrow  the  delusion  that  the  present  generation  had 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers ;  but  here,  to  lift  up  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  despairing  of  salvation ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  accompanied  with  the  asseveration  (wanting  in  ch. 
xviii.  23  and  32)  :  u  as  truly  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,"  and 
wTith  the  urgent  appeal  to  repent  and  turn.  But  in  order  to 
preclude  the  abuse  of  this  word  of  consolation  by  making  it  a 
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ground  of  false  confidence  in  their  own  righteousness,  Ezekiel 
repeats  in  vers.  12-20  the  principal  thoughts  contained  in  that 
announcement  (ch.  xviii.  20-32) — namely,  first  of  all,  in  vers. 
12-16,  the  thought  that  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  is 
of  no  avail  to  him  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  unrighteous- 
ness, and  that  the  sinner  will  not  perish  on  account  of  his  sin 
if  he  turns  from  his  wickedness  and  strives  after  righteousness 
(nn  ;V2\  ver.  12,  as  in  Hos.  v.  5,  Jer.  vi.  15  ;  compare  ch. 
xviii.  24,  25,  and  xxi.,  xxii. ;  and  for  vers.  14  and  15,  more 
especially  ch.  xviii.  5  and  7)  ;  and  then,  secondly,  in  vers. 
17-20,  the  reproof  of  those  who  find  fault  with  the  way  of  the 
Lord  (compare  ch.  xviii.  25,  27,  29,  30). 

Vers.  21  and  22.  Tidings  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
consequences  with  regard  to  the  prophet.  —  Ver.  21.  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  twelfth  year,  in  the  tenth  (month),  on  the  fifth 
of  the  month  after  our  being  taken  captive,  there  came  to  me  a 
fugitive  from  Jerusalem,  and  said,  The  city  is  smitten.  Ver.  22. 
And  the  hand  of  Jehovah  had  come  upon  me  in  the  evening 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive,  and  He  opened  my  mouth, 
till  he  came  to  me  in  the  morning ;  and  so  was  my  mouth 
opened,  and  I  ivas  silent  no  more. — In  these  verses  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  made  by  God  to  the  prophet  in  ch.  xxiv. 
25-27,  after  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
is  recorded.  The  chronological  datum,  as  to  the  precise 
time  at  which  the  messenger  arrived  with  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  serves  to  mark  with  precision  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  obstacle  was  removed,  and  the  prophet 
was  able  to  speak  and  prophesy  without  restraint. — The  fact 
that  the  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took 
place  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  eleventh  year,  are  said  to  have 
only  reached  the  exiles  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  twelfth  year, 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  it  occurred,  does 
not  warrant  our  following  the  Syriac,  as  Doederlein  and  Hitzig 
have  done,  calling  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  text  and 
substituting  the  eleventh  year  for  the  twelfth.      "With  the  dis- 
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tance  at  which  Ezekiel  was  living,  namely,  in  northern  Meso- 
potamia, and  with  the  fearful  confusion  which  followed  the 
catastrophe,  a  year  and  a  half  might  very  easily  pass  by  before 
a  fugitive  arrived  with  the  information.  But  Hitzig's  assertion, 
that  Ezekiel  would  contradict  himself,  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  ch.  xxvi.  1,  2,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  affair  in  the 
eleventh  year,  is  founded  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted.  It  is  not  stated  there  that  Ezekiel  received  this 
information  through  a  fugitive  or  any  man  whatever,  but 
simply  that  God  had  revealed  to  him,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
even  before  it  occurred.  ^Tiv}?,  after  our  being  led  away 
(ver.  21  andch.  xl.  1),  coincides  with  f3p  *£©n  mW>  in  ch.  i.  2. 
nnanj  smitten,  i.e.  conquered  and  destroyed,  exterminated.  In 
the  clause  'til  T\y\\  Ti?  the  verb  nn^n  is  a  pluperfect,  and  vS 
stands  for  vJf,  according  to  the  later  usage.  The  formula 
indicates  the  translation  of  the  prophet  into  an  ecstatic  state 
(see  the  comm.  on  ch.  i.  3),  in  which  his  mouth  wras  opened  to 
speak,  that  is  to  say,  the  silence  imposed  upon  him  was  taken 
away.  The  words,  u  till  he  came  to  me  in  the  morning,"  etc., 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  the  prophet's  mouth 
had  only  been  opened  for  the  time  from  evening  till  morning ; 
for  this  wrould  be  opposed  to  the  following  sentence.  They 
simply  affirm  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth  took  place  before 
the  arrival  of  the  fugitive,  the  night  before  the  morning  of  his 
arrival.  s3  n0?'l>  which  follows,  is  an  emphatic  repetition,  in- 
troduced as  a  link  with  which  to  connect  the  practically  impor- 
tant statement  that  from  that  time  forward  he  was  not  speechless 
any  more. — It  was  in  all  probability  shortly  afterwards  that 
Ezekiel  was  inspired  with  the  word  of  God  which  follows  in 
vers.  23-33,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  contents  of  the  word 
itself,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  prophet's  further  pro- 
phesying. But  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  ver.  22  with 
regard  to  the  time'when  this  and  the  following  words  of  God 
(as  far  as  ch.  xxxix.),  of  which  no  chronological  data  are  given, 
were  communicated  to  the  prophet  and  uttered  by  him.     His 
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being  u  silent  no  more "  by  no  means  involves  immediate  or 
continuous  speaking,  but  simply  recalls  the  command  to  be 
speechless.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  all 
these  words  of  God  were  communicated  to  him  in  one  night 
(Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  and  others),  either  in  ver.  22  or  in 
the  contents  of  these  divine  revelations. 

Vers.  23-33.  Preaching  of  Repentance  after  the  Fall  of 

Jerusalem, 

The  first  word  of  God,  which  Ezekiel  received  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fugitive  with  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  was  not  of  a  consolatory,  but  of  a  rebuking 
nature,  and  directed  against  those  who,  while  boasting  in  an 
impenitent  state  of  mind  of  the  promise  given  to  the  patriarchs 
of  the  everlasting  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  fancied  that 
they  could  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  promised  land  even 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  This  delusion  the  prophet  overthrows  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  unrighteous  are  to  have  no  share  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Israel,  but  are  to  perish  miserably,  and  that 
the  land  is  to  be  utterly  waste  and  without  inhabitants  (vers. 
23—29).  The  Lord  then  shows  him  that  his  countrymen  will 
indeed  come  to  him  and  listen  to  his  words,  but  will  only  do 
that  which  is  pleasant  to  themselves ;  that  they  will  still  seek 
after  gain,  and  not  do  his  words ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  till 
after  his  words  have  been  fulfilled  that  they  will  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  really  was  a  prophet  (vers.  30-33). 
We  perceive  from  these  last  verses  that  the  threat  uttered  in 
vers.  24-29  was  to  form  the  basis  for  Ezekiel's  further  pro- 
phecies, so  that  the  whole  of  this  word  of  God  has  only  the 
force  of  an  introduction  to  his  further  labours.  But  however 
the  two  halves  of  this  word  of  God  may  appear  to  differ,  so  far 
as  their  contents  are  concerned,  they  are  nevertheless  closely 
connected.  The  state  of  heart  disclosed  in  the  first  half,  with 
reference  to  the  judgment  that  has  already  fallen  upon  the 
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land  and  kingdom,  is  to  preclude  the  illusion,  that  the  fact  of 
the  people's  coming  to  the  prophet  to  hear  his  words  is  a  sign 
of  penitential  humiliation  under  the  punishing  hand  of  God, 
and  to  brin£  out  the  truth,  that  the  salvation  which  he  is  about 
to  foretell  to  the  people  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
turn  with  sincerity  to  the  Lord. 

Vers.  23-29.  False  reliance  upon  God's  promises. — Ver.  23. 
And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  24.  Son  of 
man,  the  inhabitants  of  these  ruins  in  the  land  of  Israel  speak 
thus:  Abraham  was  one,  and  received  the  land  for  a  possession ; 
but  we  are  many,  the  land  is  given  to  us  for  a  possession, 
Ver.  25.  Therefore  say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Ye  eat  upon  the  blood,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  to  your  idols,  and 
shed  blood,  and  would  ye  possess  the  land?  Ver.  26.  Ye  rely 
upon  your  sword,  do  abomination,  and  one  defileth  another's  wife, 
and  would  ye  possess  the  land?  Ver.  27.  Speak  thus  to  them, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  By  my  life,  those  who  are  in  the 
ruins  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  whoever  is  in  the  open  field 
him  do  I  give  to  the  beasts  to  devour,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
fortresses  and  caves  shall  die  of  the  pestilence.  Ver.  28.  And  I 
make  the  land  devastation  and  waste,  and  its  proud  might  shall 
have  an  end,  and  the  mountains  of  Israel  shall  be  ivaste,  so  that 
no  one  passeth  through.  Ver.  29.  And  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  Jehovah,  when  I  make  the  land  devastation  and  waste  because 
of  all  the  abominations  which  they  have  done. — This  threat  is 
directed  against  the  people  who  remained  behind  in  the  land  of 
Judah  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,     rriinnn  *ivh  are  the 

t  t:  v       ••  : 

Israelites  who  dwelt  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
remnant  of  the  people  left  behind  in  the  land.  For  it  is  so 
evident  as  to  need  no  proof  that  Kliefoth  is  wrong  in  asserting 
that  by  florin  we  are  i0  understand  the  district  bordering  on 
the  Chaboras,  which  was  not  properly  cultivated ;  and  by  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  the  exiles  who  surrounded  Ezekiel.  It  is 
only  by  confounding  ">BK  and  ISpl  that  Kliefoth  is  able  to  set 
aside  the  more  precise  definition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
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ruins  contained  in  the  words  ^nc*  nonx  ?V,  and  to  connect 
'&  '"IS  ?y  with  E^K,  "  they  speak  concerning  the  land  of 
Israel ;"  and  in  ver.  27  it  is  only  in  a  forced  manner  that  he 
can  generalize  Himnn    and  take  it  as  referring  to  the  waste 

O  tt;  v  /  ™ 

places  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  on  the  Chaboras.  The 
fact,  moreover,  that  vers.  30-33  treat  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
Chaboras,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  they  must  also  be  referred 
to  in  vers.  24-29.  For  the  relation  in  which  the  two  halves  of 
this  word  of  God  stand  to  one  another  is  not  that  "  vers.  30-33 
depict  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers  by  the  words 
contained  in  vers.  24-29,"  so  that  "  the  persons  alluded  to  in 
vers.  30-33  must  necessarily  be  the  hearers  of  vers.  24-29." 
Vers.  30-33  treat  in  quite  a  general  manner  of  the  attitude 
which  the  prophet's  countrymen  would  assume  towards  his 
words — that  is  to  say,  not  merely  to  his  threats,  but  also  to  his 
predictions  of  salvation ;  they  would  only  attend  to  that  which 
had  a  pleasant  sound  to  them,  but  they  would  not  do  his  words 
(vers.  31,  32).  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this,  that  in  vers. 
23-29  these  people  should  be  told  of  the  state  of  heart  of  those 
who  had  remained  behind  on  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
that  it  should  be  announced  to  them  that  the  fixed  belief  in  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  which  those  who 
remained  behind  in  the  land  relied,  was  a  delusion,  and  that 
those  who  were  victims  of  this  delusion  should  be  destroyed  by 
sword  and  pestilence.  Just  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  book 
Ezekiel  uttered  the  threatened  prophecies  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  in  the  presence  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  Chaboras,  and  addressed  them  to  these, 
because  they  stood  in  the  same  internal  relation  to  the  Lord  as 
their  brethren  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah ;  so  here  does  he  hold 
up  this  delusion  before  them  as  a  warning,  in  order  that  he 
may  disclose  to  them  the  worthlessness  of  such  vain  hope,  and 
preach  repentance  and  conversion  as  the  only  way  to  life. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  spoken  by  these  people,  "  Abraham 
was  one,"  etc.,  is,  that  if  Abraham,  as  one  solitary  individual, 
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ived  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession  by  the  promise  of 
God,  the  same  God  could  not  take  this  possession  away  from 
them,  the  many  sons  of  Abraham.  The  antithesis  of  the 
"one"  and  the  u  many  "  derived  its  significance,  in  relation  to 
their  argument,  from  the  descent  of  the  many  from  the  one, 
which  is  taken  for  granted,  and  also  from  the  fact,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  well  known  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the 
land  was  not  promised  and  given  to  the  patriarch  for  his  own 
possession,  but  for  his  seed  or  descendants  to  possess.  They 
relied,  like  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  (John  viii.  33,  39), 
upon  their  corporeal  descent  from  Abraham  (compare  the  similar 
words  in  ch.  xi.  15).  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
reminds  them  of  their  own  sinful  conduct  (vers.  25,  26),  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  them  that  they  have  thereby  incurred  the 
loss  of  this  possession.  Eating  upon  the  blood,  is  eating  flesh 
in  which  the  blood  is  still  lying,  which  has  not  been  cleansed 
from  blood,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  26  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  32,  33;  an  act 
the  prohibition  of  which  was  first  addressed  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  4), 
and  is  repeatedly  urged  in  the  law  (cf.  Lev.  vii.  26,  27).  This 
is  also  the  case  with  the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  lifting  up  the 
eyes  to  idols  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  6),  and  the  shedding  of  blood  (cf. 
ch.  xviii.  10,  xxii.  3,  etc.).  ia")n  by  1J?y,  to  support  oneself,  or 
rely  ("Tpy,  usec^  as  *n  cn#  ***!•  14)  upon  the  sword,  i.e.  to  put 
confidence  in  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  this  connection  we 
are  not  to  think  of  the  use  of  the  sword  in  war.  To  work 
abomination,  as  in  ch.  xviii.  12.  t^b'y  is  not  a  feminine,  "ye 
women,"  but  J  is  written  in  the  place  of  D  on  account  of  the  n 
which  follows,  after  the  analogy  of  $>**[&  for  Di^Q  (Hitzig).  On 
the  defiling  of  a  neighbour's  wife,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xviii.  6. 
Such  daring  sinners  the  Lord  would  destroy  wherever  they 
might  be.  In  ver.  37  the  punishment  is  individualized  (cf.  ch. 
xiv.  21).  Those  in  the  ntojn  shall  fall  by  the  Tm  (the  play  upon 
the  word  is  very  obvious)  ;  those  in  the  open  country  shall  perish 
by  wild  beasts  (compare  2  Kings  xvii.  25;  Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev. 
xxvi.  22) ;  those  who  are  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  caves, 
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where  they  are  safe  from  the  sword  and  ravenous  beasts,  shall 
perish  by  plague  and  pestilence.  This  threat  is  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  acts  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  land  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  applies  to  all  succeeding  times. 
Even  the  devastation  and  utter  depopulation  of  the  land, 
threatened  in  ver.  28,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  referring  merely 
to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  embrace  the 
devastation  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  For  TO  |iK3,  see  the  comm.  on  ch. 
vii.  24.     For  ver.  29,  compare  ch.  vi.  14. 

Vers.  30-33.  Behaviour  of  the  people  towards  the  prophet. — 
Ver.  30.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  the  sons  of  thy  people  converse 
about  thee  by  the  walls  and  in  the  house-doors ;  one  talketh  to 
another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying,  Come  and  let  us  hear 
what  kind  of  word  goeth  out  from  Jehovah.  Ver.  31.  And  they 
will  come  to  thee,  like  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  sit  before 
thee  as  my  people,  and  will  hear  thy  words,  but  not  do  them ;  but 
that  which  is  pleasant  in  their  mouth  they  do  ;  their  heart  goeth 
after  their  gain.  Ver.  32.  And,  behold,  thou  art  unto  them  like 
a  pleasant  singer,  beautiful  in  voice  and  playing  well;  they  will 
hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  do  them.  Ver.  33.  But  when 
it  cometh — behold,  it  corneth — they  will  know  that  a  prophet  was  in 
the  midst  of  them. — This  addition  to  the  preceding  word  of  God, 
which  is  addressed  to  Ezekiel  personally,  applies  to  the  whole 
of  the  second  half  of  his  ministry,  and  stands  in  obvious  con- 
nection with  the  instructions  given  to  the  prophet  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  call  (ch.  iii.  16  sqq.),  and  repeated,  so  far 
as  their  substance  is  concerned,  in  vers.  7-9,  as  Kliefoth 
himself  acknowledges,  in  opposition  to  his  assumption  that 
vers.  1—20  of  this  chapter  belong  to  the  prophecies  directed 
against  the  foreign  nations.  As  God  had  directed  the  prophet's 
attention,  on  the  occasion  of  his  call,  to  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  watchman  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  by  setting  before  him  the  object  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  vocation,  and  had  warned  him  not  to  allow  himself 
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to  be  turned  aside  by  the  opposition  of  the  people;  so  here  in 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  section  of  his 
ministry]  another  word  is  addressed  to  him  personally,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  influenced  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
calling  by  either  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  men. —  His 
former  utterances  bad  already  induced  the  elders  of  the  people 

to  come  to   him   to   hear   the   word  of   God    (cf.  eh.   xiv.  1  and 

xx.  1).     But  n<>w  that  his  prophecies  concerning  Jerusalem 

had  been  fulfilled,  the  exiles  could  not  fail  to  be  still  more 
attentive  to  his  words,  so  that  they  talked  uf  him  both  secretly 
and  openly,  and  encouraged  one  another  to  come  and  listen  to 
his  discourse.  God  foretells  this  to  him,  but  announces- to 
him  at  the  same  time  that  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  his 
intrymen  to  listen  to  him  is  even  now  no  sign  of  genuine 
conversion  to  the  word  of  God,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
mistaken  in  his  expectations  concerning  the  people.  Kliefoth 
lias  thus  correctly  explained  the  contents,  design,  and  connec- 
tion of  these  verses  as  a  whole.  In  ver.  30  the  article  before 
the  participle  EH3"IJ  takes  the  place  of  the  relative  "UPK,  and  the 
words  are  in  apposition  to  ^OV  *33,  the  sons  of  thy  people  who 
converse  about  thee.  "UT3  is  reciprocal,  as  in  Mai.  iii.  13,  16, 
and  Ps.  cxix.  23.  But  2  is  to  be  understood,  not  in  a  hostile 
sense,  as  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  Psalms,  but  in  the  sense 
of  concerning,  like  3  "i2i  in  1  Sam.  xix.  3  as  contrasted  with 
2  131  in  Num.  xxi.  7,  to  speak  against  a  person.  The  participle 
is  continued  by  the  finite  T3T1,  and  the  verb  belonging  to 
^joy  '33  follows,  in  the  *N3'1  of  ver.  31,  in  the  form  of  an  apodosis. 
There  is  something  monstrous  in  Hitzig's  assumption,  that  the 
whole  passage  from  ver.  30  to  ver.  33  forms  but  one  clause, 
and  that  the  predicate  to  ^V  03  does  not  occur  till  the  WW  of 
ver.  33. — nvvpn  bvs,  by  the  side  of  the  walls,  i.e.  sitting  against 
the  walls,  equivalent  to  secretly ;  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
in  other  words  publicly,  one  neighbour  conversing  with  another. 
Wj  Aramean  for  ^nx?  and  B*K  by  the  side  of  intf,  every  one ; 
not  merely  one  here  or  there,  but  every  man  to  his  neighbour. 
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DXTNtaos,  lit.  as  the  coming  of  a  people,  i.e.  as  when  a  crowd  of 
men  flock  together  in  crowds  or  troops.     ^W  is  a  predicate,  as 
my  people,  i.e.  as  if  they  wished,  like  my  people,  to  hear  my 
word  from  thee.     But  they  do  not  think  of  doing  thy  words,  i.e. 
what  thou  dost  announce  to  them  as  my  word.     &2ty  are  things 
for  which  one  cherishes  an  eager  desire,  pleasant  things  in 
their  mouth,  i.e.  according  to  their  taste  (cf.  Gen.  xxv.  28). 
Havernick  is  wrong  in  taking  D^jy  to  mean  illicit  love.     The 
word  E^?5?   is  quite   inapplicable   to  such   a    meaning.     The 
rendering,  they  do  it  with  their  mouth,  is  opposed  both  to  the 
construction  and  the  sense.     &#¥?>  their  gain,  the  source  from 
which  they  promise  themselves  advantage  or  gain.     In  ver.  32 
a  clearer  explanation  is  given  of  the  reason  why  they  come  to 
the  prophet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  his  words.     "Thou  art  to  them  D^J  TO3;"  this  cannot 
mean  like  a  pleasant  song,  but,  as  |33  3tpp  (one  who  can  play 
well)   clearly  shows,  like   a  singer  of  pleasant  songs.      The 
abstract  "W  stands  for  the  concrete  ">^,  a  singer,  a  man  of  song 
(Hitzig).     In  ver.  326,  "  they  hear  thy  words,  but  do  them 
not,"  is  repeated  with  emphasis,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
the  threat  in  ver.  33.     But  when  it  cometh, — namely,  what  thou 
sayest,  or  prophesiest, — behold,  it  cometh,  i.e.  it  will  come  as 
surely  as  thy  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  then  will  they  know  that  a  prophet  was  among  them 
(cf.  ch.  ii.  5),  that  is  to  say,  that  he  proclaimed  God's  word  to 
them.     Therefore  Ezekiel  is  not  to  be  prevented,  by  the  misuse 
which  will  be  made  of  his  words,  from  preaching  the  truth. — 
This  conclusion  of  the  word  of  God,  which  points  back  to 
ch.  ii.  5,  also  shows  that  it  forms  the  introduction  to  the  pro- 
phecies which  follow. 
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Chap.  XXXIV.-XXXIX.— THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL, 
AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  GOG  AND  MAGOG. 

The  promise  of  the  salvation,  which  is  to  blossom  for  the 
covenant   nation   after   the    judgment,    commences   with    the 
announcement  that  the  Lord   will   deliver   Israel  out  of  the 
hand  of  its  evil  shepherds,  who  only  feed  themselves  and  de- 
stroy the  flock,  and  will  take  care  of  His  own  flock,  gather 
them  together,  feed  and  tend  them  on  a  good  meadow,  protect 
the  weak  sheep  against  the  strong,  and  through  His  servant 
David  bring  security  and  blessing  to  the  whole  of  'the  flock 
(ch.  xxxiv.).     This  comprehensive  promise  is  carried  out  still 
further  in  the  following  chapters  in  various  phases.     Because 
Edom  cherishes  perpetual  enmity  against  the  sons  of  Israel, 
and  has   sought   to   take  possession   of   their  land,  in  which 
Jehovah  was,  the  mountains  of  Seir  shall  become  a  perpetual 
desert  (ch.  xxxv.)  ;  whereas  the  devastated  land  of  Israel  shall  be 
rebuilt,  and  sown  once  more,  bear  fruit,  and  be  filled  with  man 
and  beast  (ch.  xxxvi.  1-15).     The  Lord  will  do  this  for  His 
holy  name's  sake,  will  cleanse  His  people  from  their  sins,  when 
gathered  out  of  the  nations,  by  sprinkling  them  with  pure 
water,  and  renew  them  by  His  Spirit  in  heart  and  mind,  that 
they  may  walk  in  His  commandments,  and  multiply  greatly  in 
their  land,  when  it  has  been  glorified  into  a  garden  of  God 
(ch.  xxxvi.  16-38).    The  house  of  Israel,  which  has  been  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  has  become  like  a  field  full  of  dry  bones  of 
the  dead,  the  Lord  will  awaken  to  new  life,  and  bring  in  peace 
into  the  land  of  Israel  (ch.  xxxvii.  1—14) ;  the  two  divided 
peoples  and  kingdoms  of  Israel  He  will  unite  into  one  people 
and  kingdom,  will  liberate  them  from  their  sins,  cause  them  to 
dwell  in  the  land  given  to  His  servant  Jacob  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  His  servant  David,  will  make  with  them  a  covenant 
of  peace  for  ever,  and  dwell  above  them  as  their  God  for  ever 
in  the  sanctuary,  which  He  will  establish  in  the  midst  of  them 
(ch.  xxxvii.  15-28).     And,  finally,  in  the  last  time,  when  Israel 
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is  dwelling  in  its  own  land  in  security  and  peace,  the  Lord  will 
bring  Gog  from  the  land  of  Magog,  the  prince  of  Rosh, 
Meshech,  and  Tubal,  with  a  powerful  army  of  numerous 
peoples,  into  the  land  that  has  been  restored  from  the  sword ; 
but  when  he  has  come  to  plunder  and  prey,  the  Lord  will 
destroy  him  with  all  his  army,  and  by  this  judgment  display 
His  glory  among  the  nations,  and  so  have  compassion  upon  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  and  because  He  has  poured  out  His  Spirit 
upon  it,  will  hide  His  face  from  it  no  more  (ch.  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.). — From  this- general  survey  it  is  evident  that  the  words 
of  God  contained  in  ch.  xxxiv.-xxxvii.  announce  the  restoration 
and  exaltation  of  Israel  to  be  the  sanctified  people  of  God,  and 
ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  the  lasting  establishment  of  this  salva- 
tion, through  the  extermination  of  those  enemies  who  rise  up 
against  the  restored  people  of  God. 

CHAP.  XXXIV.  DEPOSITION  OF  THE  BAD  SHEPHERDS;  COL- 
LECTING AND  TENDING  OF  THE  FLOCK;  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  THE  ONE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

The  shepherds,  who  have  fed  themselves  and  neglected  the 
flock,  so  that  it  has  been  scattered  and  has  become  a  prey  to 
wild  beasts,  will  be  deprived  by  the  Lord  of  their  office  of 
shepherd  (vers.  1—10).  And  He  will  take  charge  of  His  own 
flock,  gather  it  together  from  its  dispersion  in  the  lands,  feed 
and  tend  it  on  good  pasture  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  sift  it  by 
the  extermination  of  the  fat  and  violent  ones  (vers.  11-22).  He 
will  appoint  His  servant  David  shepherd  over  His  flock,  make 
a  covenant  of  peace  with  His  people,  and  bless  the  land  with 
fruitfulness,  so  that  Israel  may  dwell  there  in  security,  and  no 
more  be  carried  off  either  as  booty  for  the  nations  or  by  famine, 
and  may  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  its  God  (vers.  23-31). 

This  word  of  God  is  a  repetition  and  further  expansion  of 
the  short  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in  Jer.  xxiii.  1-8.  The  threat 
against  the  bad  shepherds  simply  forms  the  foil  for  the  promise, 
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that  the  flock,  which  has  been  plunged  into  misery  by  bad 
shepherds,  shall  be  gathered  and  tended  by  the  Lord  and  His 
servant  David,  whom  Jehovah  will  appoint  prince  over  His 
people,  so  that  it  is  essentially  a  prophecy  of  salvation  for 
Israel.  —  The  question  in  dispute  among  the  commentators, 
whether  we  are  to  understand  by  the  shepherds,  out  of  whose 
hand  and  tyranny  the  Lord  will  rescue  Israel  His  flock,  the 
priests  and  kings  (Ephr.,  Syr.,  and  Theodoret),  or  the  false 
prophets  and  false  teachers  of  the  people  (Glass  and  others),  or 
simply  the  kings  (Hengst.,  Hav.,  and  others),  or  all  those  who, 
by  reason  of  their  office,  were  leaders  of  the  people,  rulers, 
priests,  and  prophets,  "  the  whole  body  of  official  persons 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  nation  "  (Kliefoth),  may  be 
settled  by  the  simple  conclusion,  that  only  the  rulers  of  the 
nation  are  intended.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  biblical 
idea  of  the  shepherd  generally,  which  (probably  in  distinction 
from  the  idea  of  the  bell-wether)  is  everywhere  employed  to 
denote  rulers  alone,  but  more  particularly  by  the  primary 
passage  already  referred  to  (Jer.  xxiii.  1-8),  where  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  shepherds,  kings  and  princes,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  priests  and  prophets,  against  whom  Jeremiah  first 
prophesies  from  ver.  9  onwards ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  antithesis 
to  the  good  shepherd,  David,  who  is  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Jehovah  as  prince  (K^J),  and  not  as  priest  or  prophet  (vers. 
23,  24).  Only  we  must  not  take  the  term  rulers  as  applying  to 
the  kings  alone,  but  must  understand  thereby  all  the  persons 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  nation,  or  the  whole  body 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  Israel,  among  whom  priests  and 
prophets  come  into  consideration,  not  on  account  of  their 
spiritual  calling  and  rank,  but  only  so  far  as  they  held  magis- 
terial offices.  And  apart  from  other  grounds,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  restricting  the  idea  of  shepherds  to  the  kings 
alone ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  prophecy,  which  dates 
from  the  time  succeeding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  does 
not  apply  to  the  former  rulers  only,  i.e.  the  kings  who  had 
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fallen  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  although  treating 
of  shepherds,  who  had  scattered  Israel  among  the  nations, 
assumes  that  the  rule  of  these  shepherds  is  still  continuing,  and 
announces  their  removal,  or  the  deliverance  of  the  flock  out  of 
their  hand,  as  something  to  be  effected  in  the  future  (cf.  vers. 
8-10) ;  so  that  it  also  refers  to  the  civil  rulers  who  governed 
Israel  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  after  the 
captivity  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  promised  Prince 
of  David. 

Vers.  1-10.  Woe  to  the  bad  shepherds. — Ver.  1.  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man,  pro- 
phesy concerning  the  shepherds  of  Israel ;  prophesy,  and  say  to 
them,  to  the  shepherds,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Woe  to  the 
shepherds  of  Israel,  who  fed  themselves;  should  not  the  shepherds 
feed  the  flock  ?  Ver.  3.  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  clothe  yourselves  with 
the  wool;  ye  slay  the  fattened  ;  the  flock  ye  do  not  feed.  Ver.  4. 
The  weak  ones  ye  do  not  strengthen,  and  that  which  is  sick  ye  do 
not  cure,  the  wounded  one  ye  bind  not  up,  the  scattered  ye  bring 
not  back,  and  the  lost  one  ye  do  not  seek;  and  ye  rule  over  them 
with  violence  and  with  severity,  Ver.  5.  Therefore  they  were 
scattered,  because  without  shepherd,  and  became  food  to  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  were  scattered.  Ver.  6.  My  sheep 
wander  about  on  all  the  mountains,  and  on  every  high  hill ;  and 
over  all  the  land  have  my  sheep  been  scattered,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  asks  for  them,  and  no  one  who  seeks  them,  Ver.  7.  There- 
fore, ye  shepherds,  hear  ye  the  word  of  Jehovah:  Ver.  8.  As  I 
live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  because  my  sheep  become 
a  prey,  and  my  sheep  become  food  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
because  there  is  no  shepherd,  and  my  shepherds  do  not  inquire  after 
my  sheep,  and  the  shepherds  feed  themselves,  but  do  not  feed  the 
sheep,  Ver.  9.  Therefore,  ye  shepherds,  hear  ye  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  Ver.  10.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I 
will  deal  with  the  shepherds,  and  will  demand  my  sheep  from 
their  hand,  and  cause  them  to  cease  to  feed  my  flock,  that  they 
may  feed  themselves  no  more  ;  and  I  will  deliver  my  sheep  from 
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their  mouth,  that  they  may  be  food  to  them  no  more. — In  ver.  2 
D\y'iJ  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to  D^y**,  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  '"  "TOW  n'3,  in  opposition  to  the  constant 
nse  of  this  formula,  as  Kliefoth  maintains.  The  reason  for  the 
woe  pronounced  is  given  in  the  apposition,  who  fed  themselves, 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  fed  the  flock ;  and  the  charge  that 
they  only  care  for  themselves  is  still  further  explained  by  a  de- 
scription of  their  conduct  (vers.  3  and  4),  and  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  flock  occasioned  thereby  (vers.  5  and  6).  Observe  the 
periphrastic  preterite  D^in  WJ,  they  were  feeding,  which  shows 
that  the  woe  had  relation  chiefly  to  the  former  shepherds  or 
rulers  of  the  nation.  Drris  is  reflective,  se  ipsos  (cf.  Gesen 
§  124.  lb).  The  disgracefulness  of  their  feeding  themselves  is 
brought  out  by  the  question,  u  Ought  not  the  shepherds  to  feed 
the  flock?  "  Ver.  3  shows  how  they  fed  themselves,  and  ver.  4 
how  they  neglected  the  flock.  3?n,  the  fat,  which  Bochart  and 
Hitzig  propose  to  alter  into  2?nn,  the  milk,  after  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate,  is  not  open  to  any  objection.  The  fat,  as  the 
best  portion  of  the  flesh,  which  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifices,  as  being  the  flower  of  all 
the  flesh,  is  mentioned  here  as  pars  melior  pro  toto.  Havernick 
has  very  properly  pointed,  in  vindication  of  the  reading  in  the 
text,  to  Zech.  xi.  16,  where  the  two  clauses,  ye  eat  the  fat,  and 
slay  the  fattened,  are  joined  together  in  the  one  clause,  u  the 
flesh  of  the  fattened  one  will  he  eat."  There  is  no  force  in  the 
objection  raised  by  Hitzig,  that  "  the  slaughtering  of  the  fat 
beasts,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  first,  is  not  introduced 
till  afterwards ;"  for  this  clause  contains  a  heightening  of  the 
thought  that  they  use  the  flock  to  feed  themselves :  they  do  not 
even  kill  the  leaner  beasts,  but  those  that  are  well  fattened  ; 
and  it  follows  very  suitably  after  the  general  statement,  that 
they  make  use  of  both  the  flesh  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  for 
their  own  advantage.  They  care  nothing  for  the  wellbeing  of 
the  flock :  this  is  stated  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3,  which  is 
explained  m  detail  in  ver.  4.     HOT?  is  the  Niphal  participle  of 
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?vn.  and  is  a  contracted  form  of  niprn  like  n?m  in  Isa.  xvii.  11. 

t  t  "  -:-/  t  :  - 

The  distinction  between  HWU  and  n?in  is  determined  by 
the  respective  predicates  p?n  and  KS"}.  According  to  these, 
npn:  signifies  that  which  is  weak  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
and  rb'n  that  which  is  weak  in  itself,  fl"?.?^?,  literally,  that 
which  is  broken,  an  animal  with  a  leg  or  some  other  member 
injured.  rru?  scattered,  as  in  Deut.  xxii.  1.  In  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  4,  the  neglect  of  the  flock  is  summed  up  in  the  posi- 
tive expression,  to  rule  over  them  with  violence  and  severity. 
"ipQl  rvn  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxv.  43,  46 ;  but  there  as  well  as 
here  it  points  back  to  Ex.  i.  13,  14,  where  5pB3  is  applied  to  the 
tyrannical  measures  adopted  by  Pharaoh  for  the  oppression  of 
the  Israelites.  The  result  of  this  (vers.  5,  6)  was,  that  the  sheep 
were  scattered,  and  became  food  to  the  beasts  of  prey.  v3D 
nv'i,  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  shepherd,  i.e.  because  there 
was  no  shepherd  worthy  of  the  name.  This  took  place  when 
Israel  was  carried  away  into  exile,  where  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  heathen  nations.  When  we  find  this  mournful  fate  of  the 
people  described  as  brought  about  by  the  bad  shepherds,  and 
attributable  to  faults  of  theirs,  we  must  not  regard  the  words  as 
applying  merely  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  kings  with  regard 
to  external  affairs  (Hitzig)  ;  for  this  was  in  itself  simply  a  con- 
sequence of  their  neglect  of  their  theocratic  calling,  and  of  their 
falling  away  from  the  Lord  into  idolatry.  It  is  true  that  the 
people  had  also  made  themselves  guilty  of  this  sin,  so  that  it 
was  obliged  to  atone  not  only  for  the  sins  of  its  shepherds,  but 
for  its  own  sin  also ;  but  this  is  passed  by  here,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  this  prophecy.  And  it  could  very  properly 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  inasmuch  as  the  rulers  had  also  occasioned 
the  idolatry  of  the  people,  partly  by  their  neglect  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  by  their  bad  example.  ru^asni  is  repeated  with 
emphasis  at  the  close  of  ver.  5  ;  aid  the  thought  is  still  further 
expanded  in  ver.  6.  The  wandering  upon  all  the  mountains 
and  hills  must  not  be  understood  as  signifying  the  straying  of 
the  people  to  the  worship  on  high  places,  as  Theodoret  and 
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Kliefoth  suppose.  The  fallacy  of  this  explanation  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  passage  on  which  this  figurative  description  rests 
(1  Kings  xxii.  17),  where  the  people  are  represented  as  scat- 
tered upon  the  mountains  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
king  in  battle,  like  a  flock  that  had  no  shepherd.  The  words 
in  the  next  clause,  corresponding  to  the  mountains  and  hills, 
are  p.5??  ^f^?,  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  not  "  of  the  earth  " 
(Kliefoth).  For  although  the  dispersion  of  the  flock  actually 
consisted  in  the  carrying  away  of  the  people  into  heathen 
lands,  the  actual  meaning  of  the  figure  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground here,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  constantly 
uses  the  expression  ni^NH  (plural)  when  speaking  of  the  dis- 
persion among  the  heathen  (cf.  ver.  13).  The  distinction 
between  BH^  and  ty'j53  is,  that  Bh*l  signifies  rather  to  ask,  inquire 
for  a  thing,  to  trouble  oneself  about  it,  whereas  C'pn  means  to 
seek  for  that  which  has  strayed  or  is  lost.  In  vers.  7-10,  the 
punishment  for  their  unfaithfulness  is  announced  to  the  shep- 
herds themselves ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  is  constantly  the 
case  with  Ezekiel,  their  guilt  is  once  more  recapitulated  as  an 
explanation  of  the  threatening  of  punishment,  and  the  earnest 
appeal  to  listen  is  repeated  in  ver.  9.  The  Lord  will  demand 
His  sheep  of  them ;  and  because  sheep  have  been  lost  through 
their  fault,  He  will  depose  them  from  the  office  of  shepherd, 
and  so  deliver  the  poor  flock  from  their  violence.  If  we  com- 
pare with  this  Jer.  xxiii.  2  :  a  Behold,  I  will  visit  upon  you  the 
wickedness  of  your  doings,"  the  threat  in  Ezekiel  has  a  much 
milder  sound.  There  is  nothing  said  about  the  punishment  of 
the  shepherd,  but  simply  that  the  task  of  keeping  the  sheep 
shall  be  taken  from  them,  so  that  they  shall  feed  themselves  no 
more.  This  distinction  is  to  be  explained  from  the  design  of 
our  prophecy,  which  is  not  so  much  to  foretell  the  punishment  of 
the  shepherds,  as  the  deliverance  from  destruction  of  the  sheep 
that  have  been  plunged  into  misery.  The  repetition  of  ^K¥, 
my  flock  (vers.  8  and  10,  as  before  in  ver.  6),  is  also  connected 
with  this.     The  rescue  of  the  sheep  out  of  the  hand  of  the  bad 
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shepherds  had  already  commenced  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  it  is  here 
described  as  only  to  take  place  in  the  future,  justice  is  not 
done  to  these  words  by  explaining  them,  as  Hitzig  does,  as 
signifying  that  what  has  already  actually  taken  place  is  now  to 
be  made  final,  and  not  to  be  reversed.  For  although  this  is 
implied,  the  words  clearly  affirm  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
sheep  out  of  the  hand  of  the  shepherds  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
but  still  remains  to  be  effected,  so  that  the  people  are  regarded 
as  being  at  the  time  in  the  power  of  bad  shepherds,  and  their 
rescue  is  predicted  as  still  in  the  future.  How  and  when  it  will 
be  accomplished,  by  the  removal  of  the  bad  shepherds,  is  shown 
in  the  announcement,  commencing  with  ver.  11,  of  what  the 
Lord  will  do  for  His  flock. 

Vers.  11-22.  Jehovah  Himself  will  seek  His  flock,  gather  it 
together  from  the  dispersion,  lead  it  to  good  pasture,  and  sift 
it  by  the  destruction  of  the  bad  sheep. — Ver.  11.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  myself,  I  will  inquire  after  my 
flock,  and  take  charge  thereof.  Ver.  12.  As  a  shepherd  taketh 
charge  of  his  flock  in  the  day  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his 
scattered  sheep,  so  will  I  take  charge  of  my  flock,  and  deliver  them 
out  of  all  the  places  whither  they  have  been  scattered  in  the  day 
of  cloud  and  cloudy  night.  Ver.  13.  And  I  will  bring  them  out 
from  the  nations,  and  gather  them  together  out  of  the  lands,  and 
bring  them  into  their  land,  and  feed  them  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  in  the  valleys,  and  in  all  the  dwelling-places  of  the  land. 
Ver.  14.  /  ivill  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture,  and  on  the  high 
mountains  of  Israel  will  their  pasture-ground  be  :  there  shall  they 
lie  down  in  a  good  pasture-ground,  and  have  fat  pasture  on  the 
mountains  of  Israel.  Ver.  15.  /  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will 
cause  them  to  lie  down,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Ver.  16.  That  which  is  lost  will  I  seek,  and  that  which  is  driven 
away  will  I  bring  back ;  that  which  is  wounded  will  J  bind  up, 
and  that  which  is  sick  will  1  strengthen :  but  that  which  is  fat 
and  strong  will  I  destroy,  and  feed  them  according  to  justice. 
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Ver.  17.  And  you,  my  sheep,  tints  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  will  judge  between  sheep  and  sheep,  and  the  rams  and 
the  he-goats.  Ver.  18.  Is  it  too  little  for  you,  that  ye  eat  up  the 
good  pasture,  and  what  remains  of  your  pasture  ye  tread  down 
with  your  feet  ?  and  the  clear  water  ye  drink,  and  render  muddy 
what  remains  with  your  feet?  Ver.  19.  And  are  my  sheep  to 
have  for  food  that  which  is  trodden  down  by  your  feet,  and  to 
drink  that  which  is  made  muddy  by  your  feet?  Ver.  20.  There- 
fore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  them,  Behold  I,  I  will  judge 
between  fat  sheep  and  lean.  Ver.  21.  Because  ye  press  with  side 
and  shoulder,  and  thrust  all  the  weak  with  your  horns,  till  ye  have 
driven  them  out ;  Ver.  22.  /  will  help  my  sheep,  so  that  they  shall 
no  more  become  a  prey  ;  and  will  judge  between  sheep  and  sheep. 
— All  that  the  Lord  will  do  for  His  flock  is  summed  up  in 
ver.  11,  in  the  words  tSWJ|M  "O&rnx  W^i,  which  stand  in 
obvious  antithesis  to  'til  Bhfa  pw  in  ver.  6, — an  antithesis  sharply 
accentuated  by  the  emphatic  ^K  W,  which  stands  at  the  head 
in  an  absolute  form.  The  fuller  explanation  is  given  in  the 
verses  which  follow,  from  ver.  12  onwards.  Observe  here  that 
">i?3  is  substituted  for  P'i?3.  "ijpa,  to  seek  and  examine  minutely, 
involves  the  idea  of  taking  affectionate  charge.  What  the 
Lord  does  for  His  people  is  compared  in  ver.  12a  to  the  care 
which  a  shepherd  who  deserves  the  name  manifests  towards 
sheep  when  they  are  scattered  (ni^iD3  without  the  article  is 
connected  with  fafcftf  in  the  form  of  apposition)  ;  and  in  ver.  126 
it  is  still  more  particularly  explained.  In  the  first  place,  He 
will  gather  them  from  all  the  places  to  which  they  have  been 
scattered.  7W  implies  that  in  their  dispersion  they  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  oppression  and  bondage  among  the  nations  (cf. 
Ex.  vi.  6).  ^jn  |:y  DV3  belongs  to  the  relative  clause:  whither 
they  have  been  scattered.  The  circumstance  that  these  words 
are  taken  from  Joel  ii.  2  does  not  compel  us  to  take  them  in 
connection  with  the  principal  clause,  as  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth 
propose,  and  to  understand  them  as  relating  to  the  time  when 
God  will  hold  His  judgment  of   the  heathen  world.      The 
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notion  that  the  words  in  Joel  signify  "  God's  day  of  judgment 
upon  all  the  heathen"  (Kliefoth),  is  quite  erroneous;  and  even 
Hitzig  does  not  derive  this  meaning  from  Joel  ii.  2,  but  from 
the  combination  of  our  verse  with  Ezek.  xxx.  3  and  xxix.  21. 
The  deliverance  of  the  sheep  out  of  the  places  to  which  they 
have  been  scattered,  consists  in  the  gathering  together  of  Israel 
out  of  the  nations,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land,  and 
their  feeding  upon  the  mountains  and  all  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  land  (SKfiD,  a  place  suitable  for  settlement),  and  that  in  good 
and  fat  pasture  (ver.  14)  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah 
bestows  the  necessary  care  upon  the  sheep,  strengthens  and 
heals  the  weak  and  sick  (vers.  15  and  16), — that  is  to  say,  does 
just  what  the  bad  shepherds  have  omitted  (ver.  4), — and 
destroys  the  fat  and  strong.  In  this  last  clause  another  side 
is  shown  of  the  pastoral  fidelity  of  Jehovah.  ^p^'K  has  been 
changed  by  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.  into  ■NDBW,  (f>v\d^co ; 
and  Luther  has  followed  them  in  his  rendering,  "  I  will  watch 
over  them."  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  it  fails  to 
harmonize  with  BQtt'ED  n3}TK.  The  fat  and  strong  sheep  are 
characterized  in  vers.  18  and  19  as  those  which  spoil  the  food 
and  water  of  the  others.  The  allusion,  therefore,  is  to  the  rich 
and  strong  ones  of  the  nation,  who  oppress  the  humble  and 
poor,  and  treat  them  with  severity.  The  destruction  of  these 
oppressors  shows  that  the  loving  care  of  the  Lord  is  associated 
with  righteousness — that  He  feeds  the  flock  BBB>tea.  This 
thought  is  carried  out  still  further  in  vers.  17-21,  the  sheep 
themselves  being  directly  addressed,  and  the  Lord  assuring 
them  that  He  will  judge  between  sheep  and  sheep,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  fat  sheep  and  the  strong. 
nb£  nb>  pa  :  between  the  one  sheep  and  the  other.  nb9  is 
extended  in  the  apposition,  u  the  rams  and  he-goats,"  which 
must  not  be  rendered,  u  with  regard  to  the  rams  and  he-goats," 
as  it  has  been  by  Kliefoth.  The  thought  is  not  that  Jehovah 
will  divide  the  rams  and  he-goats  from  the  sheep,  as  some  have 
explained  it,  from    an   inappropriate   comparison    with   Matt. 
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xxv.  32 ;  but  the  division  is  to  be  effected  in  such  a  manner 
that  sheep  will  be  separated  from  sheep,  the  fat  sheep  being 
placed  on  one  side  with  the  rams  and  he-goats,  and  kept  apart 
from  the  lean  (nn,  ver.  20)  and  the  sickly  sheep  (A^fU,  ver.  21). 
It  is  to  the  last-named  sheep,  rams,  and  he-goats  that  vers.  18 
and  19  are  addressed.  With  regard  to  the  charge  brought 
against  them,  that  they  eat  up  the  pasture  and  tread  down  the 
remainder  with  their  feet,  etc.,  Bochart  has  already  correctly 
observed,  that  "  if  the  words  are  not  quite  applicable  to  actual 
sheep,  they  are  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  mystical  sheep 
intended  here,  i.e.  to  the  Israelites,  among  whom  many  of  the 
rich,  after  enjoying  an  abundant  harvest  and  vintage,  grudged 
the  poor  their  gleaning  in  either  one  or  the  other."  V\>W?9  a 
substantive  formation,  like  DO")D,  literally,  precipitation  of  the 
water,  i.e.  the  water  purified  by  precipitation ;  for  Pj?tP,  to  sink, 
is  the  opposite  of  £>D"),  to  stir  up  or  render  muddy  by  treading 
with  the  feet  (compare  ch.  xxxii.  14  and  2).  ^I2y  ver.  20  — 
ns"i3  or  np3.  Ver.  22  brings  to  a  close  the  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  will  deliver  His  flock,  and  feed  it  with 
righteousness.  W^im  points  back  to  *n?&y\  in  ver.  12,  and 
VttpBB*  to  BBfM  najHK  in  ver.  16.— To  this  there  is  appended 
in  vers.  23  sqq.  a  new  train  of  thought,  describing  how  God 
will  still  further  display  to  His  people  His  pastoral  fidelity. 

Vers.  23-31.  Appointment  of  David  as  shepherd,  and  bless- 
ing of  the  people. — Ver.  23.  And  I  will  raise  up  one  shepherd 
over  them,  who  shall  feed  them,  my  servant  David ;  lie  will  feed 
them,  and  he  will  be  to  them  a  shepherd.  Ver.  24.  And  I, 
Jehovah,  will  be  God  to  them,  and  my  servant  David  prince  in  the 
midst  of  them  :  I,  Jehovah,  have  spoken  it.  Ver.  25.  And  I  will 
make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them,  and  destroy  the  evil  beasts 
out  of  the  land,  so  that  they  will  dwell  safely  in  the  desert  and 
sleep  in  the  forests.  Ver.  26.  And  I  will  make  them  and  the 
places  round  my  hill  a  blessing,  and  cause  the  rain  to  fall  in  its 
season:  showers  of  blessing  shall  there  be.  Ver.  27.  The  tree  of 
the  field  will  give  its  fruity  and  the  land  will  give  its  produce,  and 
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they  icill  be  safe  in  their  land,  and  vrill  know  that  I  am  Jehovah, 
when  I  break  their  yoke-bars  in  pieces,  and  deliver  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  those  who  made  them  servants.      Ver.  28.    They  will 
he  no  more  a  prey  to  the  nations,  and  the  wild  beasts  will  not 
devour  them  ;  but  they  will  dwell  safely,  and  no  one  will  terrify 
them.      Ver.  29.  And  I  vnll  raise   up  for  them  a  plantation 
for  a  name,  so  that  they  will  no  more  be  swept  away  by  famine 
in  the  land,  and  shall  no  longer  bear  the  disgrace  of  the  heathen 
nations.     Ver.  30.   And  they  shall  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  their 
God,  am   with   them,  and   they   are   my  people,   the  house  of 
Israel,   is   the  saying   of  the  Lord  Jehovah.      Ver.   31.    And 
ye  are  my   sheep,  the  flock    of  my  pasture ;   ye   are   men,   I 
am  your    God,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — God  will 
cause  to  stand  up,  raise  up,   one  single  shepherd  over   His 
flock.      &\>r\,  the  standing  expression  for  the  rising  up  of  a 
person  in  history  through  the  interposition  of  God  (cf.  Deut. 
xviii.  15,  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  and  other  passages),     *inN  itgh,  not 
unicus,  singularis,  a  shepherd    unique    in   his   kind,    but    one 
shepherd,  in  contrast  not  only  with  the  many  bad  shepherds, 
but  with  the  former  division  of  the  people  into  two  kingdoms, 
each  writh  its  own  separate  king.     Compare  ch.  xxxvii.  24  with 
Jer.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  David  to  be 
raised  up  is  to  feed  Israel  and  Judah,  the  two  peoples  that  had 
been  divided  before.      "My  servant  David:"    Jehovah  calls 
him  *H3y,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  obedience  rendered 
(Havernick),  but  also  with  regard  to  his  election  (Isa.  xlii.  1 ; 
Hengstenberg).     There  is  no  necessity  to  refute  the  assertion 
of  Hitzig,  David  Strauss,  and  others,  that  Ezekiel  expected  the 
former  King  David  to  be  raised  from  the  dead.     The  reference 
is  to  the  sprout  of  David  (Jer.  xxiii.  5),  already  called  simply 
David  in  Hos.  iii.  5  and  Jer.  xxx.  9.     In  ver.  24  the  relation 
of  Jehovah  to  this  David  is  more  precisely  defined :  Jehovah 
will  then  be  God  to  His  people,  and  David  be  prince  in  the 
midst  of  them.     The  last  words  point  back  to  2  Sam.  vii.  8b. 
Through  the  government  of  David,  Jehovah  will  become  in 
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truth  God  of  His  people  Israel;  for  David  will  feed  the  people 
in  perfect  unity  with  Jehovah, — will  merely  carry  out  the  will 
of  Jehovah,  and  not  place  himself  in  opposition  to  God,  like  the 
bad  shepherds,  because,  as  is  therewith  presupposed,  he  is  con- 
nected with  God  by  unity  of  nature. — In  vers.  25  sqq.  the 
thought  is  carried  out  still  further, — how  God  will  become  God 
to  His  people,  and  prove  Himself  to  be  its  covenant  God 
through  the  pastoral  fidelity  of  the  future  David.  God  will 
fully  accomplish  the  covenant  mercies  promised  to  Israel.  The 
making  of  the  covenant  of  peace  need  not  be  restricted,  in 
accordance  with  Hos.  ii.  20  (18),  to  a  covenant  which  God 
would  make  with  the  beasts  in  favour  of  His  people.  The 
thought  is  a  more  comprehensive  one  here,  and,  according  to 
Lev.  xxvi.  4-6,  the  passage  which  Ezekiel  had  in  his  mind 
involves  all  the  salvation  which  God  had  included  in  His 
promises  to  His  people:  viz.  (1)  the  extermination  of  every- 
thing that  could  injure  Israel,  of  all  the  wild  beasts,  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  sleep  securely  in  the  deserts  and  the  forests 
(ver.  25;  compare  Lev.  xxvi.  6);  (2)  the  pouring  out  of  an 
abundant  rain,  so  that  the  field  and  land  would  yield  rich  pro- 
duce (vers.  26,  27;  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  4,  5).  "I  make  them,  the 
Israelites,  and  the  surroundings  of  my  hill,  a  blessing."  TO, 
the  hill  of  Jehovah,  is,  according  to  Isa.  xxxi.  4,  Mount  Zion, 
the  temple-mountain,  including  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
surroundings  of  this  hill  are  the  land  of  Israel,  that  lay  around 
it.  But  Zion,  with  the  land  around,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
place  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  still  less  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  surroundings  of  the  hill  the  heathen  nations,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  does,  in  opposition  both  to  the  context  and  the  usage  of 
the  language.  The  thought  is  simply  that  the  Lord  will  make 
both  the  people  and  the  land  a  blessing  (Havernick,  Kliefoth). 
nD"}2,  a  blessing,  is  stronger  than  "blessed"  (cf.  Gen.  xii.  2) 
The  blessing  is  brought  by  the  rain  in  its  season,  which  fertilizes 
the  earth.  This  will  take  place  when  the  Lord  breaks  the 
yokes  laid  upon  His  people.      These   words  are  from  Lev. 
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xxvi.  13,  where  they  refer  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt ;  and  they  are  transferred  by  Ezekiel  to  the 
future  redemption  of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  the  heathen. 
For  DH3  E^'y,  compare  Ex.  i.  14.  This  thought  is  carried 
out  still  further  in  ver.  28  ;  and  then,  in  ver.  29,  all  that  has 
been  said  is  summed  up  in  the  thoughts,  "  I  raise  up  for  them 
a  plantation  for  a  name,"  etc.  JK3&,  a  plantation,  as  in  ch. 
xvii.  7  ;  not  a  land  for  planting  (Hitzig).  B£v,  for  a  name, 
i.e.  not  for  the  glory  of  God  (De  Wette)  ;  but  the  plantation, 
which  the  Lord  will  cause  to  grow  by  pouring  down  showers 
of  blessing  (ver.  26),  is  to  bring  renown  to  the  Israelites, 
namely,  among  the  heathen,  who  will  see  from  this  that  Israel 
is  a  people  blessed  by  its  God.  This  explanation  of  the  words 
is  supplied  by  the  following  clause :  they  shall  no  more  be 
swept  away  by  famine  in  the  land,  and  no  more  bear  the  dis- 
grace of  the  heathen,  Le.  the  disgrace  which  the  heathen 
heaped  upon  Israel  when  in  distress  (compare  Zeph.  iii.  19; 
Jer.  xiii.  11 ;  and  the  primary  passage,  Deut.  xxvi.  29).  From 
this  blessing  they  will  learn  that  Jehovah  their  God  is  with 
them,  and  Israel  is  His  people.  The  promise  concludes  in 
ver.  31  with  these  words,  which  set  a  seal  upon  the  whole :  "Ye 
are  my  flock,  the  flock  of  my  pasture  (lit.  my  pasture-flock ; 
JVino  pfy  Jer.  xxiii.  1,  the  flock  fed  by  God  Himself)  ;  men 
are  ye,  I  am  your  God."  That  these  last  words  do  not  serve 
merely  as  an  explanation  of  the  figurative  expression  "  flock," 
is  a  fact  of  which  no  proof  is  needed.  The  figure  of  a  flock 
was  intelligible  to  everv  one.  The  words  "  call  attention  to 
the  depth  and  greatness  of  the  divine  condescension,  and  meet 
the  objection  of  men  of  weak  faith,  that  man,  who  is  taken 
from  the  earth  n?'™'?>  and  returns  to  it  again,  is  incapable  of 
so  intimate  a  connection  with  God  "  (Hengstenberg). 

If  we  take  another  survey,  in  conclusion,  of  the  contents  of 
our  prophecy,  the  following  are  the  three  features  of  the  sal- 
vation promised  to  the  people  of  Israel : — (1)  The  Lord  will 
liberate  His  people  from  the  hand  of  the  bad  shepherds,  and 
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He  Himself  will  feed  it  as  His  flock;  (2)  lie  will  gather  it 
together  from  its  dispersion,  bring  it  back  to  the  land  of  Israel 
and  feed  it  there,  will  take  charge  of  the  sheep  in  need  of  help, 
and  destroy  the  fat  and  strong  sheep  by  which  the  weak  ones 
are  oppressed ;  (3)  He  will  raise  up  the  future  David  for  a 
shepherd,  and  under  his  care  lie  will  bestow  upon  His  people 
the  promised  covenant  blessings  in  richest  measure.  These 
saving  acts  of  God  for  His  people,  however,  are  not  depicted 
according  to  their  several  details  and  historical  peculiarities,  as 
Kliefoth  has  correctly  observed,  nor  are  they  narrated  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  would  follow  one  another  in 
history ;  but  they  are  grouped  together  according  to  their 
general  design  and  character,  and  their  essential  features.  If, 
then,  we  seek  for  the  fulfilment,  the  Lord  raised  up  His  servant 
David  as  a  shepherd  to  Israel,  by  sending  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  (Luke  xix.  10  ; 
Matt,  xviii.  11),  and  who  calls  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd  with 
obvious  reference  to  this  and  other  prophetic  declarations  of  a 
similar  kind  (John  x.  11  sqq.).  But  the  sending  of  Christ  was 
preceded  by  the  gathering  of  Israel  out  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  by  which  God  had  already  taken  charge  of  His  flock. 
Yet,  inasmuch  as  only  a  small  portion  of  Israel  received  the 
Messiah,  who  appeared  in  Jesus,  as  its  shepherd,  there  fell 
upon  the  unbelieving  Israel  a  new  judgment  of  dispersion 
among  all  nations,  which  continues  still,  so  that  a  gathering 
together  still  awaits  the  people  of  Israel  at  some  future  time. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  the  prophecy  before  us  between  these 
two  judgments  of  dispersion,  which  are  associated  with  the 
twofold  gathering  of  Israel ;  but  they  are  grouped  together  as 
one,  so  that  although  their  fulfilment  commenced  with  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  family  of 
David,  it  was  only  realized  in  that  portion  of  Israel,  numerically 
the  smallest  portion,  which  was  willing  to  be  gathered  and  fed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  full  realization  will  only  be  effected 
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when  that  conversion  of  Israel  shall  take  place,  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  foretells  in  Rom.  xi.  25  sqq. — For  further  remarks 
on  the  ultimate  fulfilment,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  later  page. 

CHAP.  XXXV.  l-XXXVI.  15.  DEVASTATION  OF  EDOM,  AND 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 

The  two  sections,  ch.  xxxv.  1-15  and  ch.  xxxvi.  1-15,  form 
a  connected  prophecy.  This  is  apparent  not  only  from  their 
formal  arrangement,  both  of  them  being  placed  together  under 
the  introductory  formula,  "  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to 
me,  saying,"  but  also  from  their  contents,  the  promise  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mountains  of  Israel  being  so  opposed  to  the  threat 
against  the  mountains  of  Seir  (ch.  xxxv.  1-15)  as  to  form  the 
obverse  and  completion  of  the  latter ;  whilst  allusion  is  evi- 
dently made  to  it  in  the  form  of  expression  employed  (com- 
pare ch.  xxxvi.  4,  6,  with  ch.  xxxv.  8  ;  and  ch.  xxxvi.  ba  with 
ch.  xxxv.  15/;).  The  contents  are  the  following:  The  moun- 
tains of  Seir  shall  be  laid  waste  (ch.  xxxv.  1-4),  because  Edom 
cherishes  eternal  enmity  and  bloody  hatred  towards  Israel 
(vers.  5-9),  and  because  it  has  coveted  the  land  of  Israel  and 
blasphemed  Jehovah  (vers.  10-15).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mountain-land  of  Israel,  which  the  heathen  have  despised  on 
account  of  its  devastation,  and  have  appropriated  to  themselves 
as  booty  (ch.  xxxvi.  1-7),  shall  be  inhabited  by  Israel  again, 
and  shall  be  cultivated  and  no  longer  bear  the  disgrace  of  the 
heathen  (vers.  8-15).  This  closing  thought  (ver.  15)  points 
back  to  ch.  xxxiv.  29,  and  shows  that  our  prophecy  is  intended 
as  a  further  expansion  of  that  conclusion  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  devastation  of  Edom  the  overthrow  of  the  heathen 
world  as  a  whole,  with  its  enmity  against  God,  is  predicted,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  the  land  of  Israel  the  re-erection  of  the 
fallen  kingdom  of  God. 

Chap.  xxxv.  The  Devastation  of  Edom. — Ver.  1.  And 
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the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man, 
set  tin/  face  against  Mount  Seir,  and  prophesy  against  it,  Ver.  3. 
And  say  to  it,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold^  I  will  deal 
with  thee.  Mount  Seir,  and  will  stretch  out  my  liand  against 
thee,  and  make  thee  WOSU  and  devastation.  Ver.  4.  Thy  cities 
will  I  make  into  ruin*,  and  thou  wilt  become  a  waste,  and  shalt 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah.  Ver.  5.  Because  thou  cherishest 
eternal  enmity,  and  gave st  up  the  sons  of  Israel  to  the  sword  at  the 
time  of  their  distress,  at  the  time  of  the  final  transgression^  Ver.  G. 
Therefore,  as  truly  as  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  the  Jord  Jehovah, 
1  will  make  thee  blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee ;  since  thou 
hast  not  hated  blood,  therefore  blood  shall  pursue  thee.  Ver.  7. 
I  will  make  Mount  Seir  devastation  and.  waste,  and  cut  off  there- 
from him  that  goeth  away  and  him  that  rcturneth,  Ver.  8.  And 
fill  his  mountains  with  his  slain  ;  upon  thy  hills,  and  in  thy 
valleys,  and  in  all  thy  low  places,  those  pierced  with  the  sword 
shall  fall.  Ver.  9.  I  will  make  thee  eternal  wastes,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  be  inhabited ;  and  ye  shall  knoiv  that  I  am  Jehovah. 
Ver.  10.  Because  thou  sayest,  The  two  nations  and  the  two  lands 
they  shall  be  mine,  and  we  will  take  possession  of  it,  when  Jehovah 
was  there  ;  Ver.  11.  Therefore,  as  truly  as  I  live,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  1  will  do  according  to  thy  wrath  and  thine 
envy,  as  thou  hast  done  because  of  thy  hatred,  and  will  make  my- 
self known  among  them,  as  I  shall  judge  thee.  Ver.  12.  And 
thou  shalt  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  hive  heard  all  thy  reproaches 
which  tliou  hast  uttered  against  the  mountains  of  Israel,  saying, 
u  they  are  laid  waste,  they  are  given  to  us  for  foodr  Ver.  13. 
Ye  have  magnified  against  me  with  your  mouth,  and  heaped  up 
your  sayings  against  me  ;  L  have  heard  it.  Ver.  14.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  When  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth,  I  will  prepare 
devastation  for  thee.  Ver.  15.  As  thou  hadst  thy  delight  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  house  of  Israel,  because  it  was  laid  waste,  so 
will  I  do  to  thee  ;  thou  shalt  become  a  waste,  Mount  Seir  and  all 
Edom  together  ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. 

The  theme  of  this  prophecy,  viz.  "  Edom  and  its  cities  are 
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to  become  a  desert"  (vers.  2-4),  is  vindicated  and  earnestly 
elaborated  in  two  strophes,  commencing  with  'til  ]W  (vers.  5  and 
10),  and  closing,  like  the  announcement  of  the  theme  itself 
(ver.  46),  with  '"  S2X  s3  flFjn)  EV|0T{,  by  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  sins  of  Edom. — Already,  in  ch.  xxv.,  Edom  has  been  named 
among  the  hostile  border  nations  which  are  threatened  with 
destruction  (vers.  12-14).  The  earlier  prophecy  applied  to  the 
Edomites,  according  to  their  historical  relation  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  the  present  word  of 
God,  on  the  contrary,  Edom  comes  into  consideration,  on  the 
ground  of  its  hostile  attitude  towards  the  covenant  people,  as 
the  representative  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  in  its  hostility 
to  the  people  and  kingdom  of  God,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  lxiii. 
1-6.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  devastation  is  to  be 
prepared  for  Edom,  when  the  whole  earth  rejoices  (ver.  14), 
which  does  not  apply  to  Edom  as  a  small  and  solitary  nation, 
and  still  more  clearly  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  pro- 
mise of  salvation  in  ch.  xxxvi.,  not  all  Edom  alone  (ver.  5),  but 
the  remnant  of  the  heathen  nations  generally  (ch.  xxxvi.  3-7 
and  15),  are  mentioned  as  the  enemies  from  whose  disgrace 
and  oppression  Israel  is  to  be  delivered.  For  ver.  2,  compare 
ch.  xiii.  17.  1W  ">n  is  the  name  given  to  the  mountainous 
district  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  9).  The 
prophecy  is  directed  against  the  land ;  but  it  also  applies  to  the 
nation,  which  brings  upon  itself  the  desolation  of  its  land  by  its 
hostility  to  Israel.  For  ver.  3,  compare  ch.  vi.  14,  etc.  A?")?, 
destruction.  The  sin  of  Edom  mentioned  in  ver.  5  is  eternal 
enmity  toward  Israel,  which  has  also  been  imputed  to  the 
Philistines  in  ch.  xxv.  15,  but  which  struck  deeper  root,  in  the 
case  of  Edom,  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  Esau  toward  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxv.  22  sqq.  and  xxvii.  37),  and  was  manifested,  as  Amos 
(i.  11)  has  already  said,  in  the  constant  retention  of  its  malignity 
toward  the  covenant  nation,  so  that  Edom  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  effect  its  destruction,  and  according  to  the  charge 
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brought  against  it  by  Ezekiel,  gave  up  the  sons  of  Israel  to  the 
sword  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  fell.  ffjn  *T  by  "Wj  lit.  to 
pour  upon  ( —  into)  the  hands  of  the  sword,  i.e.  to  deliver  up 
to  the  power  of  the  sword  (cf.  Ps.  lxiii.  11  ;  Jer.  xviii.  21). 
DTK  DV3  recalls  to  mind  DTK  DV3  in  Obad.  13;  but  here 
it  is  more  precisely  defined  by  YP.  PV  nya,  and  limited  to  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Israelites,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans.  YP.  ity  n??>  as  in 
ch.  xxi.  30.  On  account  of  this  display  of  its  hostility,  the 
Lord  will  make  Edom  blood  (ver.  6).  This  expression  is 
probably  chosen  for  the  play  upon  the  words  Cn  and  d'"in\ 
Edom  shall  become  what  its  name  suggests.  Making  it  blood 
does  not  mean  merely  filling  it  with  bloodshed,  or  reddening 
the  soil  with  blood  (Hitzig)  ;  but,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  38,  turning  it  as 
it  were  into  blood,  or  causing  it  to  vanish  therein.  Blood  shall 
pursue  thee,  "  as  blood-guiltiness  invariably  pursues  a  murderer, 
cries  for  vengeance,  and  so  delivers  him  up  to  punishment" 
(Havernick).  N?  DX  cannot  be  the  particle  employed  in  swear- 
ing, and  dependent  upon  ^fcpn,  since  this  particle  introduces  an 
affirmative  declaration,  which  would  be  unsuitable  here,  inas- 
much as  CH  in  this  connection  cannot  possibly  signify  blood- 
relationship.  SO  DK  means  il  if  not/'  in  which  the  conditional 
meaning  of  DN  coincides  with  the  causal,  "  if  "  being  equivalent 
to  a  since."  The  unusual  separation  of  the  &6  from  the  verb 
is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  D^J  is  placed  before  the  verb  to 
avoid  collision  with  Ul\  To  hate  blood  is  the  same  as  to  have 
a  horror  of  bloodshed  or  murder.  This  threat  is  carried  out 
still  further  in  vers.  7  and  8.  The  land  of  Edom  is  to  become 
a  complete  and  perpetual  devastation  ;  its  inhabitants  are  to 
be  exterminated  by  war.  The  form  HDDB>  stands  for  nw}  and 
is  not  to  be  changed  into  n?3^D.  Considering  the  frequency 
with  which  ne^'o  occurs,  the  supposition  that  we  have  here  a 
copyist's  error  is  by  no  means  a  probable  one,  and  still  less 
probable  is  the  perpetuation  of  such  an  error.  3^J  "D'y?  as  in 
Zech.  vii.  14.      For  ver.  8   compare  ch.  xxxii.  5,   6  and  ch. 
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xxxi.  12.  The  Chetib  nj3fc;*n  is  scriptio  plena  for  njn^'n,  the 
imperfect  Kal  of  SB*  in  the  intransitive  sense  to  be  inhabited. 
The  Keri  ""^bri,  from  3)0,  is  a  needless  and  unsuitable  correc- 
tion, since  1W  does  not  mean  restituu 

In  the  second  strophe,  vers.  10-15,  the  additional  reason 
assigned  for  the  desolation  of  Edom  is  its  longing  for  the  pos- 
session of  Israel  and  its  land,  of  which  it  desired  to  take 
forcible  possession,  although  it  knew  that  they  belonged  to 
Jehovah,  whereby  the  hatred  of  Edom  toward  Israel  became 
contempt  of  Jehovah.  The  two  peoples  and  the  two  lands  are 
Israel  and  Judah  with  their  lands,  and  therefore  the  whole  of 
the  holy  people  and  land.  flN  is  the  sign  of  the  accusative  :  as 
for  the  two  peoples,  they  are  mine.  The  suffix  appended  to 
uWT  is  neuter,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  generally  to 
what  has  gone  before.  nv;  D^  nSp*]  is  a  circumstantial  clause, 
through  which  the  desire  of  Edom  is  placed  in  the  right  light, 
and  characterized  as  an  attack  upon  Jehovah  Himself.  Jehovah 
was  there — namely,  in  the  land  of  which  Edom  wished  to  take 
possession.  Kliefoth's  rendering,  u  and  yet  Jehovah  is  there," 
is  opposed  to  Hebrew  usage,  by  changing  the  preterite  njn  into 
a  present ;  and  the  objection  which  he  offers  to  the  only  render- 
ing that  is  grammatically  admissible,  viz.  u  when  Jehovah  was 
there,"  to  the  effect  "  that  it  attributes  to  Ezekiel  the  thought 
that  the  Holy  Land  had  once  been  the  land  and  dwelling-place 
of  God,  but  was  so  no  longer,"  calls  in  question  the  actual 
historical  condition  of  things  without  the  slightest  reason.  For 
Jehovah,  had  really  forsaken  His  dwelling-place  in  Canaan 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  without  thereby  re- 
nouncing His  right  to  the  land  ;  since  it  was  only  for  the  sins 
of  Israel  that  He  had  given  up  the  temple,  city,  and  land  to  be 
laid  waste  by  the  heathen.  il  But  Edom  had  acted  as  if  Israel 
existed  among  the  nations  without  God,  and  Jehovah  had 
departed  from  it  for  ever  "  (Havernick)  ;  or  rather  as  if  Jehovah 
were  a  powerless  and  useless  Deity,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
defend  His  people  against  the  might  of  the  heathen  nations. 
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The  Lord  will  requite  Edom  for  this,  in  a  manner  answering 
to  its  anger  and  envy,  which  had  botli  sprung  from  hatred. 
D3  Vljnfoj  "  I  will  make  myself  known  among  them  (the  Israel- 
ites) when  I  judge  thee;"  i.e.y  by  the  fact  that  lie  punishes 
Edom  for  its  sin,  lie  will  prove  to  Israel  that  lie  is  a  God  who 
does  not  suffer  His  people  and  His  possession  to  be  attacked 
with  impunity.  From  this  shall  Edom  learn  that  He  is 
Jehovah,  the  omniscient  God,  who  has  heard  the  revilings  of 
His  enemies  (vers.  12,  13),  and  the  almighty  God,  who  rewards 
those  who  utter  such  proud  sayings  according  to  their  deeds 
(vers.  14  and  15).  rrisxj  has  retained  the  Kametz  on  account  of 
the  guttural  in  the  first  tone,  in  contrast  with  rifoWU  in  Neh. 
ix.  18,  26  (cf.  Ewald,  §  G06). — The  expression  u  mountains  of 
Israel,"  for  the  land  of  Israel,  in  ver.  12  and  ch.  xxxvi.  1,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  antithesis  u  mountain  (mountain-range)  of  Seir." 
The  Chetib  ilDDP  is  to  be  pronounced  n~r'>  anc^ to  De  retained  iu 
spite  of  the  Keri.  The  singular  of  the  neuter  gender  is  used  with 
emphasis  in  a  broken  and  emotional  address,  and  is  to  be  taken 
as  referring  ad  sensum  to  the  land.  HB3  TTOHj  to  magnify  or 
boast  with  the  mouth,  i.e.  to  utter  proud  sayings  against  God, 
in  other  words,  actually  to  deride  God  (compare  hq  7*Hn  in 
Obad.  12,  which  has  a  kindred  meaning).  Tnyn  used  here 
according  to  Aramean  usage  for  ^WW},  to  multiply,  or  heap  up. 
In  nbb'3,  in  ver.  14,  3  is  a  particle  of  time,  as  it  frequently 
is  before  infinitives  (e.g.  Josh.  vi.  20),  when  all  the  earth 
rejoices,  not  u  over  thy  desolation"  (Hitzig),  which  does  not 
yield  any  rational  thought,  but  when  joy  is  prepared  for  all  the 
world,  I  will  prepare  devastation  for  thee.  Through  this  anti- 
thesis pNn-73  is  limited  to  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
Edom,  i.e.  to  that  portion  of  the  human  race  which  stood  in  a 
different  relation  to  God  and  His  people  from  that  of  Edom  ;  in 
other  words,  which  acknowledged  the  Lord  as  the  true  God. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  Edom  represents  the  world  at  enmity 
against  God.  In  ^jnn?pb>3  (ver.  15)  D  is  a  particle  of  compari- 
son ;  and  the  meaning  of  ver.  15  is:  as  thou  didst  rejoice  over 
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the  desolation  of  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Israel,  so  will 
I  cause  others  to  rejoice  over  thy  desolation.  In  ver.  156  we 
agree  with  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  others,  in  taking 
iTnn  as  the  second  person,  not  as  the  third.  n?3  DilfrOS  serves 
to  strengthen  n^yb'   in  (compare  ch.  xi.  15  and  xxxvi.  10). 

Chap,  xxxvi.  1-15.  The  Kestoration  and  Blessing  of 
Israel. — Ver.  1.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  prophesy  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel,  and  say,  Mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of 
Jehovah :  Ver.  2.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because  the 
enemy  saith  concerning  you,  Aha!  the  everlasting  heights  have 
become  ours  for  a  possession :  Ver.  3.  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Because,  even  because  they  lay 
you  waste,  and  pant  for  you  round  about,  so  that  ye  have  become 
a  possession  to  the  remnant  of  the  nations,  and  have  come  to  the 
talk  of  the  tongue  and  gossip  of  the  people :  Ver.  4.  Therefore, 
ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  : 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  the  mountains  and  hills,  to  the 
loiv  places  and  valleys,  and  to  the  waste  ruins  and  the  forsaken 
cities,  which  have  become  a  prey  and  derision  to  the  remnant  of 
the  nations  round  about ;  Ver.  5.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Truly  in  the  fire  of  my  jealousy  I  have  spoken  against 
the  remnant  of  the  nations,  and  against  Edom  altogether,  which 
have  made  my  land  a  possession  for  themselves  in  all  joy  of 
heart,  in  contempt  of  soid,  to  empty  it  out  for  booty.  Ver.  6. 
Therefore  prophesy  concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  and  say  to  the 
mountains  and  hills,  to  the  low  places  and  valleys,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  in  my  jealousy  and  fury  have  I  spoken, 
because  ye  have  borne  the  disgrace  of  the  nations.  Ver.  7. 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I,  I  have  lifted  up  my 
hand ;  truly  the  nations  round  about  you,  they  shall  bear  their 
disgrace.  Ver.  8.  But  ye,  ye  mountains  of  Israel,  shall  put  forth 
your  branches,  and  bear  your  fruit  to  my  people  Israel ;  for 
they  will  soon  come.  Ver.  9.  For,  behold,  I  will  deal  with  you, 
and  turn  toward  you^  and  ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown.     Ver.  10. 
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/  will  multiply  men  upon  you,  all  the  house  of  Israel  at  once; 
and  the  shall  be  inhabited,  <md  the  ruins  built.     Ver,  11. 

And  Twill  multiply  upon  you  man  and  beast ;  they  shall  multiply 
and  be  fruitful:  and  I  trill  make  you  inhabit  n  your  former 

,  and  do  more  good  to  you   than   in  yon-  earlier  days  ; 

hall  know  that  I  am  Jehorah.  Xcv.  \'2.  I  will  cause  men, 
my  j  un\  to  walk  upon  you  ;  and  they  shall  poeseet  thee, 

and  thou  shalt  be  an  inheritance  to  them,  and  make  them  childless 

no  more.     Ver.  13.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehorah,  Because  they 

say  to  you,  u  Thou  art  a  deronrer  of  men,  and  hast   made   thy 

ole  childless  ;n   Ver.  14.  77  $  thou  shalt  no  more  devour 

men,  and  ?io  more  cause  thy  to  stumble,  is  the  saying  of  the 

Lord  Jehorah.  Ver.  15.  And  I  will  no  more  cause  thee  to  hear 
the  scoffing  of  the  nations,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  nations  thou 
shalt  bear  no  more,  and  shalt  no  more  cause  thy  people  to  stumble, 
is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

This  prophecy  is  uttered  concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  as 
is  plainly  declared  in  ver.  G ;  whereas  in  vers.  1  and  4  the 
mountains  of  Israel  are  mentioned  instead  of  the  land,  in 
antithesis  to  the  mountains  of  Seir  (ch.  xxxv. ;  see  the  comm. 
on  ch.  xxxv.  12).  The  promise  takes  throughout  the  form  of 
antithesis  to  the  threat  against  Edom  in  ch.  xxxv.  Because 
Edom  rejoices  that  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  been  laid  waste, 
has  fallen  to  it  for  a  possession,  therefore  shall  the  devastated 
land  be  cultivated  and  sown  again,  and  be  inhabited  by  Israel 
as  in  the  former  time.  The  heathen  nations  round  about  shall, 
on  the  other  hand,  bear  their  disgrace ;  Edom,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  being  expanded,  so  far  as  the  idea  is  con- 
cerned, into  all  the  heathen  nations  surrounding  Israel  (vers. 
3-7).  In  ver.  2,  ^ixn,  the  enemy,  is  mentioned  in  quite  a 
general  manner;  and  what  has  already  been  stated  concerning 
Edom  in  ch.  xxxv.  5  and  10,  is  here  predicted  of  the  enemy. 
In  vers.  3  and  4  this  enemy  is  designated  as  a  remnant  of  the 
heathen  nations ;  and  it  is  not  till  ver.  5  that  it  is  more  pre- 
cisely defined  by  the  clause,  "  and  all  Edom  altogether."     The 
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D;5n  round  about  (MBO  Tisfcj,  ver.  4,  compared  with  ver.  3)  are 
the  heathen  nations  which  are  threatened  with  destruction  in 
ch.  xxv.  and  xxvi.,  on  account  of  their  malicious  rejoicing  at 
the  devastation  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  This  serves  to 
explain  the  fact  that  these  nations  are  designated  as  D^ian  ft^JM^ 
the  rest,  or  remnant  of  the  heathen  nations,  which  presupposes 
that  the  judgment  has  fallen  upon  them,  and  that  only  a 
remnant  of  them  is  left,  which  remnant  desires  to  take 
possession  of  the  devastated  land  of  Israel.  The  epithet 
applied  to  this  land,  a?W  ™^?>  everlasting,  i.e.  primeval  heights, 
points  back  to  the  thSV  rriyzia  of  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  15,  and  is  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
land  as  a  possession  secured  to  the  people  of  Israel  by  primeval 
promises,  in  consequence  of  which  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
seize  upon  this  land  has  become  a  sin  against  the  Lord  God. 
The  indignation  at  such  a  sin  is  expressed  in  the  emotional 
character  of  the  address.  As  Ewald  has  aptly  observed, 
"  Ezekiel  is  seized  with  unusual  fire,  so  that  after  the  brief 
statement  in  ver.  2  i  therefore'  is  repeated  five  times,  the 
charges  brought  against  these  foes  forcing  themselves  in  again 
and  again,  before  the  prophecy  settles  calmly  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel,  to  which  it  was  really  intended  to  apply."  For 
$-?  iV!>  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xiii.  10.  rriEB>  is  an  infinitive 
Kal,  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  n'J  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  238e),  from  DDB>,  to  be  waste,  to  devastate,  as  in  Dan.  viii.  13, 
ix.  27,  xii.  11,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  DPJ,  after 
Isa.  xlii.  14,  as  Hitzig  supposes.  *)XK>',  to  pant  for  a  thing ; 
here  it  is  equivalent  to  snapping  at  anything.  This  is  required 
by  a  comparison  with  ver.  46,  where  T2?  n\i  corresponds  to 
p)Nttn  nto^,  and  3jtt  to  'W  nab  hy  £>W.  In  the  connection 
|i£9  nab,  nab  signifies  the  lip  as  an  organ  of  speech,  or,  more 
precisely,  the  words  spoken  ;  and  tfB>J,  the  tongue,  is  personified, 
and  stands  for  jiKv  B^K  (Ps.  cxl.  12),  a  tongue-man,  i.e.  a  talker. 
In  ver.  4  the  idea  expressed  in  "the  mountains  of  Israel"  is 
expanded  into  mountains,  hills,  lowlands,  and  valleys  (cf.  ch. 
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xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  5,  G) ;  and  this  periphrastic  description  of  the 
land  is  more  minutely  defined  by  the  additional  clause,  u  waste 
ruins  and  forsaken  cities."  n?  DX  in  ver.  5  is  the  particle  used 
in  oaths  (cf.  eh.  v.  11,  etc.);  and  the  perfect  *W}OT  is  not 
merely  prophetic,  but  also  a  preterite.  God  has  already  uttered 
a  threatening  word  concerning  the  nations  round  about  in  ch. 
xxv.,  xxvi.,  and  xxxv. ;  and  here  He  once  more  declares  that 
they  shall  bear  their  disgrace.  ns:p  r«  is  the  fiery  jealousy 
of  wrath.  K|3  is  an  Aramean  form  for  SJ3  (ch.  xxxv.  15). 
For  C;d:  BKIBfe,  see  ch.  xxv.  6.  In  the  expression  PW^»3  |yri> 
T3p,  which  has  been  rendered  in  various  ways,  we  agree  with 
Gesenius  and  others  in  regarding  BHJO  as  an  Aramean  form  of 
the  infinitive  of  BH1,  with  the  meaning  to  empty  out,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  Syriac ;  for  cn:p  cannot  be  a  substantive,  on 
account  of  the  IVE*5 ;  and  Hitzig's  conjecture,  that  TX>  should  be 
pointed  T37,  and  the  clause  rendered  "  to  plunder  its  produce," 
is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  separation  of  the  preposition 
?  lP9?j  by  the  insertion  of  a  word  between,  is  unexampled,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  BHJO  does  not  mean  produce  at  all. 
The  thought  expressed  in  vers.  6  and  7  is  the  following: 
because  Israel  has  hitherto  borne  the  contempt  of  the  heathen, 
the  heathen  shall  now  bear  their  own  contempt.  The  lifting 
of  the  hand  is  a  gesture  employed  in  taking  an  oath,  as  in  ch. 
xx.  6,  etc.  But  the  land  of  Israel  is  to  receive  a  blessing. 
This  blessing  is  described  in  ver.  8  in  general  terms,  as  the 
bearing  of  fruit  by  the  mountains,  i.e.  by  the  land  of  Israel ; 
and  its  speedy  commencement  is  predicted.  It  is  then  depicted 
in  detail  in  vers.  9  sqq.  In  the  clause  Kto?  llip  "3,  the 
Israelites  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject,  as  Kliefoth 
supposes,  in  which  case  their  speedy  return  from  exile  would 
be  announced.  The  ^  shows  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning ; 
for  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  '&1  ^W^  which  precludes 
the  supposition  that,  when  speaking  of  the  mountains,  Ezekiel 
had  the  inhabitants  in  his  mind.  The  promised  blessings  are 
the  subject,  or  the  branches  and  fruits,  which  the  mountains 
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are  to  bear.     Nearly  all  the  commentators  have  agreed  in 
adopting  this  explanation  of  the  words,  after  the  analogy  of 
Isa.  lvi.  1.     With  the  s3  in  ver.  9  the  carrying  out  of  the 
blessing  promised  is  appended  in  the  form  of  a  reason  assigned 
for  the  general  promise.     The  mountains  shall  be  cultivated, 
the  men  upon  them,  viz.  all  Israel,  multiplied,  the  desolated 
cities  rebuilt,  so  that  Israel  shall  dwell  in  the  land  as  in  the 
former  time,  and  be  fruitful  and  blessed.     This  promise  was  no 
doubt  fulfilled  in  certain  weak  beginnings  after  the  return  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra ;  but  the 
multiplying  and  blessing,  experienced  by  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon,  did  not  take  place  till  long  after  the  salvation 
promised  here,  and  more  especially  in  vers.  12—15.     According 
to  ver.  12,  the  land  is  to  become  the  inheritance  of  the  people 
Israel,  and  will  no  more  make  the  Israelites  childless,  or  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  14)  cause  them  to  stumble ;  and  the  people  are  no 
more  to  bear  the  contempt  of  the  heathen.     But  that  portion 
of  the  nation  which  returned  from  exile  not  only  continued 
under  the  rule  of  the  heathen,  but  had  also  in  various  ways  to 
bear  the  contempt  of  the  heathen  still ;  and  eventually,  because 
Israel  not  only  stumbled,  but  fell  very  low  through  the  rejection 
of  its  Saviour,  it  was  scattered  again  out  of  the  land  among  the 
heathen,  and  the  land  was  utterly  wasted  .  .  .  until  this  day. 
In  ver.  12  the  masculine  suffix   attached  to  ivjn^  refers  to 
the  land  regarded  as  "in,  which  is  also  the  subject  to  rw  and 
tJDto.     It  is  not  till  vers.  13,  14,  where  the  idea  of  the  land 
becomes  so  prominent,  that  the  feminine  is  used.     B?3^,  to 
make  them  (the  Israelites)  childless,  or  bereaved,  is  explained 
in  vers.  13,  14  by  D*JK  1TOX,  devouring  men.     That  the  land 
devours  its  inhabitants,  is  what  the  spies  say  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  Num.  xiii.  32 ;  and  in  2  Kings  ii.  19  it  is  affirmed 
of  the  district  of  Jericho  that  it  causes  ^??^P,  i.e.  miscarriages, 
on  account  of  its  bad  water.     The  latter  passage  does  not  come 
into  consideration  ;  but  the  former  (Num.  xiii.  32)  probably 
does,  and  Ezekiel  evidently  refers  to  this.      For  there  is  no 
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doubt  whatever  that  he  explains  or  expands  0?3E>by  D*]N  n??**» 
Although,  for  example,  the  charge  that  the  land  devours  men 
is  brought  against  it  by  the  enemies  or  adversaries  of  Israel 
(pzb  D^TOfct,  they  say  to  you),  the  truth  of  the  charge  is  admitted, 
since  it  is  said  that  the  land  shall  henceforth  no  more  devour 
men,  though  without  a  repetition  of  the  ?3B\  But  the  sense  in 
which  Ezekiel  affirms  of  the  land  that  it  had  been  tns  nfatf, 
and  was  henceforth  to  be  so  no  more,  is  determined  by  N<>  tf}X\ 
■riy  wan,  thou  wilt  no  more  cause  thy  people  to  stumble,  which 
is  added  in  ver.  lAb  in  the  place  of  T\"T\  !|ia  T\72WD  in  ver.  14a. 
Hence  the  land  became  a  devourer  of  men  by  the  fact  that  it 
caused  its  people  to  stumble,  i.e.  entangled  them  in  sins  (the 
Keri  v3K;n  for  Y^?n  is  a  bad  conjecture,  the  incorrectness  of 
which  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  "liy  vBbfVW  of  ver.  15). 
Consequently  we  cannot  understand  the  "  devouring  of  men," 
after  Num.  xiii.  32,  as  signifying  that,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion and  fruitfulness,  the  land  is  an  apple  of  discord,  for  the 
possession  of  which  the  nations  strive  with  one  another,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  destroyed,  or  at  all  events  we  must  not 
restrict  the  meaning  to  this ;  and  still  less  can  we  agree  with 
Ewald  and  Hitzig  in  thinking  of  the  restless  hurrying  and 
driving  by  which  individual  men  were  of  necessity  rapidly 
swept  away.  If  the  sweeping  away  of  the  population  is  con- 
nected with  the  stumbling,  the  people  are  devoured  by  the 
consequences  of  their  sins,  i.e.  by  penal  judgments,  unfruitful- 
ness,  pestilence,  and  war,  with  which  God  threatened  Israel  for 
its  apostasy  from  Him.  These  judgments  had  depopulated  the 
land ;  and  this  fact  was  attributed  by  the  heathen  in  their  own 
way  to  the  land,  and  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Israelites  as  a 
disgrace.  The  Lord  will  henceforth  remove  this  charge,  and 
take  away  from  the  heathen  all  occasion  to  despise  His  people, 
namely,  by  bestowing  upon  His  land  and  people  the  blessing 
which  He  promised  in  the  law  to  those  who  kept  His  com- 
mandments. But  this  can  only  be  done  by  His  removing  the 
occasion  to  stumble  or  sin,  i.e.,  according  to  vers.  25  sqq.  (com- 
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pared  with  ch.  xi.  18  sqq.),  by  His  cleansing  His  people  from 
all  uncleannesses  and  idols,  and  giving  them  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit.  The  Keri  SpiS  in  vers.  13,  14,  and  15  is  a  needless 
alteration  of  the  Chetib  ^3. — In  ver.  15  this  promise  is  rounded 
off  and  concluded  by  another  summing  up  of  the  principal 
thoughts. 


CHAP.  XXXVI.  16-38.  TIIE  SALVATION  OF  ISRAEL  FOUNDED 
UPON  ITS  SANCTIFICATION. 

Because  Israel  has  defiled  its  land  by  its  sins,  God  has 
scattered  the  people  among  the  heathen  ;  but  because  they  also 
profaned  His  name  among  the  heathen,  He  will  exercise  forbear- 
ance for  the  sake  of  His  holy  name  (vers.  16-21),  \vill  gather 
Israel  out  of  the  lands,  cleanse  it  from  its  sins,  and  sanctify  it 
by  the  communication  of  His  Spirit,  so  that  it  will  walk  in  His 
ways  (vers.  22-28),  and  will  so  bless  and  multiply  it,  that  both 
the  nations  around  and  Israel  itself  will  know  that  He  is  the 
Lord  (vers.  29-38). — This  promise  is  shown  by  the  introduc- 
tory formula  in  ver.  16  and  by  the  contents  to  be  an  independent 
word  of  God;  but  it  is  substantially  connected  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  preceding  word  of  God,  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  motive  which  prompted  God  to  restore  and  bless  His 
people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  by  which  He  would 
permanently  establish  the  salvation  predicted  in  ch.  xxxiv.  and 
ch.  xxxvi.  1-15. — The  kernel  of  this  promise  is  formed  by 
vers.  25-28,  for  which  the  way  is  prepared  in  vers.  17-24, 
whilst  the  further  extension  is  contained  in  vers.  29-38. 

Vers.  16-21.  The  Lord  will  extend  His  forbearance,  for  the 
sake  of  His  holy  name,  to  the  people  who  have  been  rejected 
on  account  of  their  sins. — Ver.  16.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  mey  saying,  Ver.  17.  Son  of  man,  the  house  of  Israd 
dicelt  in  its  land,  and  defied  it  with  its  way  and  its  doings ;  like 
the  uncleanness  of  the  unclean  woman,  was  its  way  before  me, 
Ver.  18.   Then  I  poured  out  my  fury  upon  them  on  account  of 
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the  blood  which  they  had  shed  in  the  land,  and  because  they  had 
defiled  it  through  their  idols,  Ver.  19.  And  scattered  them  among 
the  nations,  and  they  were  dispersed  in  the  lands ;  according  to 
their  way  and  their  doings  I  judge  them,  Ver.  20.  And  they 
came  to  the  nations  whither  they  came,  and  profaned  my  holy 
name,  for  men  said  of  them,  u  These  are  Jehovah's  people,  and 
they  have  come  out  of  His  land.,y  Ver.  21.  And  so  1  had 
pity  upon  my  holy  name,  winch  the  house  of  Israel  profaned 
among  the  nations  whither  they  came. — The  address  commences 
with  a  description  of  the  reasons  why  God  had  thrust  out 
His  people  among  the  heathen,  namely,  on  account  of  their 
sins  and  idolatrous  abominations,  by  which  the  Israelites 
had  defiled  the  land  (cf.  Lev.  xviii.  28  and  Num.  xxxv.  34). 
Their  conduct  resembled  the  most  offensive  uncleanness,  namely, 
the  uncleanness  of  a  woman  in  her  menstruation  (Lev.  xv.  19), 
to  which  the  moral  depravity  of  the  people  had  already  been 
compared  in  Isa.  lxiv.  5. — In  ver.  18  the  consequence  of  the 
defiling  of  the  land  by  the  people  is  introduced  with  the  ex- 
pression ^3^J.  In  ver.  17,  ^^:!  is  the  continuation  of  the 
participle  D^B* ;  and  the  participle  is  expressive  of  the  condition 
in  the  past,  as  we  may  see  from  the  words  'U1  ^SBW.  The 
simile  in  ver.  176  is  an  explanatory,  circumstantial  clause. 
For  ver.  18,  compare  ch.  vii.  8,  and  for  'til  frjn  hv,  ch.  xxii. 
3,  6.  The  last  clause,  u  and  through  their  idols  they  have 
defiled  it,"  is  loosely  appended  ;  but  it  really  contains  a 
second  reason  for  the  pouring  out  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  people.  For  ver.  19,  compare  ch.  xxii.  15.  Niujl  in 
ver.  20  refers  to  /infe*"M ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  read 
}Xa*}  on  that  account.  It  is  perfectly  arbitrary  to  supply  the 
subject  proposed  by  Kliefoth,  viz.  "the  report  of  what  had 
happened  to  Israel"  came  to  the  heathen,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  connection ;  for  it  was  not  the  report  concerning 
Israel,  but  Israel  itself,  which  came  to  the  heathen,  and 
profaned  the  sacred  name  of  God.  This  is  not  only  plainly 
expressed  in  ver.  216,  but  has  been  already  stated  in  ver.  20. 
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The  fact  that  the  words  of  the  heathen,  by  which  the  name  of 
God  was  profaned,  are  quoted  here,  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
the  heathen  nations  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  who  pro- 
faned the  name  of  God,  as  Kliefoth  imagines.     The  words, 
"  these   are   Jehovah's   people,    and   have   come    out    of    His 
(Jehovah's)  land,"  could  only   contain   a  profanation  of   the 
holy  name  of  God,  if  their  coming  out  was  regarded  as  in- 
voluntary, i.e.  as  an  exile  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  heathen  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Israelites  themselves  had  denied 
the  holiness  of  the  people  of   God  through  their  behaviour 
among  the  heathen.     Most  of  the  commentators  have  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former  view.     Vatablus,  for  example,  gives 
this  explanation  :  "  if  their  God  whom  they  preach  had  been 
omnipotent,  He  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  be  expelled 
from  His  land."     And  we  must  decide  in  favour  of  this  exposi- 
tion, not  only  because  of  the  parallel  passages,  such  as  Num. 
xiv.  16  and  Jer.  xxxiii.  24,  which  support  this  view  ;  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  verses  which  follow,  according  to  which  the 
sanctification  of  the  name  of  God  amon^;  the  nations  consists 
in  the  fact  that  God  gathers  Israel  out  of  its  dispersion  among 
the  nations,  and  leads  them  back  into  His  own  land  (yid.  vers. 
23  and  24).      Consequently  the  profanation  of  His  name  can 
only  have  consisted  in  the  fact  that  Israel  was  carried  away  out 
of  its  own  land,  and  scattered  in  the  heathen  lands.     For,  since 
the  heathen  acknowledged  only  national  gods,  and  regarded 
Jehovah  as  nothing  more  than  such  a  national  god  of  Israel, 
they  did  not  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
and   the  carrying  away  of  the  people  as  a  judgment  of  the 
almighty  and  holy  God  upon  His  people,  but  concluded  that 
that  catastrophe  was  a  sign  of  the  inability  of  Jehovah  to  defend 
His  land  and  save  His  people.     The  only  way  in  which  God 
could  destroy  this  delusion  was  by  manifesting  Himself  to  the 
heathen   as  the  almighty  God  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world 
through  the  redemption  and  glorification  of  His  people,     fen*JJ 
'p  uy~?y  :  so  I  had  pity,  compassion  upon  my  holy  name.     The 
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preterite  is  prophetic,  inasmuch  as  the  compassion  consists  in 
the  gathering  of  Israel  out  of  the  nations,  which  is  announced 
in  vers.  22  sqq.  as  still  in  the  future.  The  rendering,  "  I 
spared  (them)  for  my  holy  name's  sake"  (LXX.,  Havernick), 
is  false ;  for  fen  is  construed  with  7P,  governing  the  person  or 
the  thing  toward  which  the  compassion  is  shown  (vid.  ch.  xvi.  5 
and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15,  17). 

Vers.  22-28.  For  His  holy  name's  sake  the  Lord  will  bring 
Israel  back  from  its  dispersion  into  His  own  land,  purify  it 
from  its  sins,  and  sanctify  it  by  His  Spirit  to  be  His  own 
people. — Ver.  22.  Therefore  say  to  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  do  it  not  for  your  sakes,  0  house  of 
Israel9  but  for  my  holy  names  sake,  which  ye  have  profaned 
among  the  nations  whither  ye  have  come,  Ver.  23.  /  will 
sanctify  my  great  name,  which  is  profaned  among  the  nations, 
which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst  of  them,  so  that  the  nations 
shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
when  I  prove  myself  holy  upon  you  before  their  eyes,  Ver.  24. 
I  will  take  you  out  of  the  nations,  and  gather  you  out  of  all 
lands,  and  bring  you  into  your  land,  Ver.  25.  And  will  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  that  ye  may  become  clean  ;  from  all  your 
uncleannesses  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you,  Ver.  26. 
And  I  will  give  you  a  new  heart,  and  give  a  new  spirit  within 
you  ;  I  will  take  the  heart  of  stone  out  of  your  flesh,  and  give 
you  a  heart  of  flesh,  Ver.  27,  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  rights, 
and  do  them,  Ver.  28.  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  which 
I  have  given  to  your  fathers,  and  shall  become  my  people,  and 
I  will  be  your  God,  —  These  verses  show  in  what  way  the 
Lord  will  have  compassion  upon  His  holy  name,  and  how 
He  will  put  an  end  to  the  scoffing  thereat,  and  vindicate 
His  honour  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.  "  Not  for  your 
sake,"  i.e,  not  because  you  have  any  claim  to  deliverance 
on  account  of  your  behaviour  (cf.  Isa.  xlviii.  11  and  Deut. 
ix.  6),  but  for  my  holy  name's  sake,  i.e.  to  manifest  as  holy 


:/ 
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the  name  which  has  been  profaned  among  the  heathen,  I  do 
it,  namely,  what  follows  from  ver.  23  onwards.  The  Lord 
will  sanctify  His  name,  i.e.  show  it  to  be  holy  by  proving  Him- 
self to  be  holy  upon  Israel.  £Hp  is  not  equivalent  to  glorify, 
although  the  holiness  of  God  involves  the  idea  of  glory. 
Sanctifying  is  the  removing  or  expunging  of  the  blots  and 
blemishes  which  adhere  to  anything.  The  giving  up  of  His 
people  was  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  a  sign  of  the  weakness 
of  Jehovah.  This  blot  through  which  His  omnipotence  and 
glory  were  dishonoured,  God  would  remove  by  gathering  Israel 
out  of  the  heathen,  and  glorifying  it.  Instead  of  DJ^^j  the 
ancient  versions  have  rendered  Drvyjp.  This  reading  is  also 
found  in  many  of  the  codices  and  the  earliest  editions,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  great  Masora,  and  also  commended  by  the 
parallel  passages,  ch.  xx.  41  and  xxviii.  25,  so  that  it  no  doubt 
deserves  the  preference,  although  DS^y?  can  also  be  justified. 
For  inasmuch  as  Israelites  had  despaired  in  the  midst  of  their 
wretchedness  through  unbelief,  it  was  necessary  that  Jehovah 
should  sanctify  His  great  name  in  their  sight  as  well.  The 
great  name  of  Jehovah  is  His  almighty  exaltation  above  all 
gods  (cf.  Mai.  i.  11,  12).  The  first  thing  that  Jehovah  does 
for  the  sanctification  of  His  name  is  to  bring  back  Israel  from 
its  dispersion  into  its  own  land  (ver.  24,  compare  ch.  xi.  17 
and  xx.  41,  42)  ;  and  then  follows  the  purifying  of  Israel  from 
its  sins.  The  figurative  expression,  <*  to  sprinkle  with  clean 
water,"  is  taken  from  the  lustrations  prescribed  by  the  law, 
more  particularly  the  purifying  from  defilement  from  the  dead 
by  sprinkling  with  the  water  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer  (Num.  xix.  17-19  ;  compare  Ps.  li.  9).  Cleansing  from 
sins,  which  corresponds  to  justification,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  sanctification  (Schmieder),  is  followed  by  renewal 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  takes  away  the  old  heart  of  stone 
and  puts  within  a  new  heart  of  flesh,  so  that  the  man  can  fulfil 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  walk  in  newness  of  life  (vers. 
2G-28  ;  compare  ch.  xi.  18-20,  where  this  promise  has  already 
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occurred,  and  the  necessary  remarks  concerning  its  fulfilment 
have  been  made). — With  regard  to  the  construction  riK  nwy 
'W  TIPKj  to  make  or  effect  your  walking,  compare  Evvald, 
$  3375. 

Vers.  29-38.  The  Lord  will  richly  bless,  multiply,  and  glorify 
His  people,  when  thus  renewed  and  sanctified. — Ver.  29.  And 
I  will  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses,  and  will  call  the  corn, 
and  multiply  it,  and  no  more  bring  famine  upon  you;  Ver.  30. 
But  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree  and  the  produce  of  the 
field,  so  that  ye  will  no  more  bear  the  reproach  of  famine  among 
the  nations.  Ver.  31.  But  ye  will  remember  your  evil  ways, 
and  your  deeds  which  were  not  good,  and  will  loathe  yourselves 
on  account  of  your  iniquities  and  your  abominations.  Ver.  32. 
Not  for  your  sake  do  I  this,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
be  this  Tcnown  to  you  ;  be  ye  ashamed  and  blush  for  your  ways, 

0  house  of  Israel !  Ver.  33.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  In 
the  day  when  I  shall  cleanse  you  from  all  your  iniquities,  I  will 
make  the  cities  inhabited,  and  the  ruins  shall  be  built,  Ver.  34. 
And  the  devastated  land  shall  be  tilled  instead  of  being  a  desert 
before  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  passed  by.  Ver.  35.  And  men 
will  say,  This  land,  which  was  laid  waste,  has  become  like  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  the  desolate  and  ruined  cities  are  fortified 
and  inhabited.  Ver.  36.  And  the  nations,  which  have  been  left 
round  about  you,  shall  know  that  1  Jehovah  build  up  that  which 
is  destroyed^  and  plant  that  which  is  laid  waste.  I,  Jehovah, 
have  said  it,  and  do  it.     Ver.  37.  Thus  sdith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 

1  vjill  still  let  myself  be  sought  by  the  house  of  Israel  in  this, 
to  do  it  for  them ;  I  will  multiply  them,  like  a  flock,  in  men ; 
Ver.  38,  Like  a  flock  of  holy  sacnfices,  like  tlie  flock  of  Jeru- 
salem on  its  feast-days,  so  shall  the  desolate  cities  be  full  of  flocks 
of  men ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — The  words 
'\31  TO^in,  I  help  or  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses,  cannot 
be  understood  as  relating  to  their  purification  from  the  former 
uncleannesses  ;  for  they  have  already  been  cleansed  from  these, 
according  to  ver.  25.     The  HiNDD  can  only  be  such  defilements 
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as  are  still  possible  even  after  the  renewing  of  the  people ;  and 
ysprij  to  help,  means  to  guard  them  against  any  further  recur- 
rence of  such  defilements  (cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  23),  and  not  to  deliver 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  former  pollutions.  But  if 
God  preserves  His  people  from  these,  there  is  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  a  fresh  suspension  of  judgments  over  them,  and 
God  can  bestow  His  blessing  upon  the  sanctified  nation  without 
reserve.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  further  promises  are  ap- 
pended ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  vers.  296  and  30,  a  promise  that 
He  will  bless  them  with  an  abundant  crop  of  fruits,  both  of  the 
orchard  and  the  field.  lt  I  call  to  the  corn,"  i.e.  I  cause  it  to  come 
or  grow,  so  that  famine  will  occur  no  more  (for  the  fact,  com- 
pare ch.  xxxiv.  29).  In  consequence  of  this  blessing,  Israel 
will  blush  with  shame  at  the  thought  of  its  former  sins,  and 
will  loathe  itself  for  those  abominations  (ver.  31)  ;  compare  ch. 
xx.  43,  where  the  same  thought  has  already  occurred.  To  this, 
after  repeating  what  has  been  said  before  in  ver.  22,  namely, 
that  God  is  not  doing  all  this  for  the  sake  of  the  Israelites 


themselves,  the  prophet  appends  the  admonition  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  i.e.  to  repent,  which  is  so  far  inserted  appro- 
priately in  the  promise,  that  the  promise  itself  is  meant  Jo  entice 
Israel  to  repent  and  return  to  God.  Then,,  secondly,  in  two 
strophes  introduced  with  '*  IBK  nb,  the  promise  is  still  further 
expanded.  In  vers.  33-36,  the  prophet  shows  how  the  de- 
vastated land  is  to  be  restored  and  rebuilt,  and  to  become  a 
paradise ;  and  in  vers.  37  and  38,  how  the  people  are  to  be 
blessed  through  a  large  increase  in  their  numbers.  Both  of 
these  strophes  are  simply  a  further  elaboration  of  the  promise 
contained  in  vers.  9-12.  2>mnj  causative  of  3^J,  to  cause  to 
be  inhabited,  to  populate,  as  in  Isa.  liv.  3.  *"^ijr?3  *?J£,  as  in 
ch.  v.  14.  The  subject  to  ™$)  in  ver.  35  is,  u  those  who 
pass  by."  For  the  comparison  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  see 
ch.  xxxi.  9.  nVWta  is  a  circumstantial  word  belonging  to 
toPJ :  they  shall  be  inhabited  as  fortified  cities,  that  is  to  say, 
shall  afford  to  their  inhabitants  the  security  of  fortresses,  from 
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which  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  expelled.  In  ver.  36  the 
expression,  u  the  heathen  nations  which  shall  be  left  round 
about  you,"  presupposes  that  at  the  time  of  Israel's  redemption 
the  judgment  will  have  fallen  upon  the  heathen  (compare 
ch.  xxx.  3  with  ch.  xxix.  21),  so  that  only  a  remnant  of  them 
will  be  still  in  existence ;  and  this  remnant  will  recognise  the 
work  of  Jehovah  in  the  restoration  of  Israel.  This  recognition, 
however,  does  not  involve  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to 
Jehovah,  but  is  simply  preparatory  to  it.  For  the  fact  itself, 
compare  ch.  xvii.  24.  B*Wl,  to  let  oneself  be  asked  or  entreated, 
as  in  ch.  xiv.  3.  nw,  with  regard  to  this,  is  explained  by 
Dr6  nwyb.  What  God  will  do  follows  in  rU1  nrjs.  God  will 
multiply  His  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  will  resemble 
the  flock  of  lambs,  sheep,  and  goats  brought  to  Jerusalem  to 
sacrifice  upon  the  feast  days.  Compare  2  Chron.  xxxv.  7, 
where  Josiah  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  people  thirty  thousand 
lambs  and  goats  for  the  feast  of  the  passover.  CJK  !*&?  does 
not  mean,  like  a  flock  of  men.  CHK  cannot  be  a  genitive 
dependent  upon  JN¥,  on  account  of  the  article  in  J&&3,  but 
belongs  to  nf1^,  either  as  a  supplementary  apposition  to  E^N, 
or  as  a  second  object,  so  that  nanx  would  be  construed  with  a 
double  accusative,  after  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  plenty,  to 
multiply  them  in  men.  Kliefoth's  rendering,  "  I  will  multiply 
them,  so  that  they  shall  be  the  flock  of  men  "  (of  mankind),  is 
grammatically  untenable.  a^iJ  !*&,  a  flock  of  holy  beasts,  i.e. 
of  sacrificial  lambs.  The  flock  of  Jerusalem  is  the  flock 
brought  to  Jerusalem  at  the  yearly  feasts,  when  the  male 
population  of  the  land  came  to  the  sanctuary  (Deut.  xvi.  16)  : 
So  shall  the  desolate  cities  be  filled  again  with  flocks  of  men 
(compare  Mic.  ii.  12). 
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CHAP.  XXXVII.   RESURRECTION  OF  ISRAEL  AND  REUNION  AS 

ONE  NATION. 

This  chapter  contains  two  revelations  from  God  (vers.  1-14 
and  vers.  15-28).  In  the  first,  the  prophet  is  shown  in  a  vision 
the  resurrection  of  Israel  to  a  new  life.  In  the  second,  he  is 
commanded  to  exhibit,  by  means  of  a  symbolical  act,  the  reunion 
of  the  divided  kingdoms  into  a  single  nation  under  one  king. 
Both  of  these  he  is  to  announce  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
substantial  connection  between  these  two  prophecies  will  be 
seen  from  the  exposition. 

Vers.  1—14.  Resurrection  of  Israel  to  new  Life, 

Ver.  1.  There  came  upon  me  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah 
led  me  out  in  the  spirit,  and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley ;  this  was  full  of  bones.  Ver.  2.  And  He  led  me  past 
them  round  about;  and,,  behold,  there  were  very  many  on  the 
surface  of  the  valley,  and,  behold,  they  were  very  dry.  Ver.  3. 
And  He  said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  will  these  bones  come  to  life  ? 
and  I  said,  Lord,  Jehovah,  thou  knowest.  Ver.  4.  Then  He  said 
to  me,  Prophesy  over  these  bones,  and  say  to  them,  Ye  dry  bones, 
hear  ye  the  word  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  5.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah  to  these  bones,  Behold,  I  bring  breath  into  you,  that  ye 
may  come  to  life.  Ver.  6.  I  will  create  sinews  upon  you,  and 
cause  flesh  to  grow  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  bring 
breath  into  you,  so  that  ye  shall  live  and  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. 
Ver.  7.  And  I  prophesied  as  I  was  commanded ;  and  there  was 
a  noise  as  I  prophesied,  and  behold  a  rumbling,  and  the  bones 
came  together,  bone  to  bone.  Ver.  8.  And  I  saw,  and  behold 
sinews  came  over  them,  and  flesh  grew,  and  skin  drew  over  it 
above ;  but  there  was  no  breath  in  them.  Ver.  9.  Then  He  said 
to  me,  Prophesy  to  the  breath,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to 
the  breath,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Come  from  the  four 
winds,  thou  breath,  and  blow  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may 
come  to  life.     Ver.  10.  And  I  prophesied  as  I  was  commanded; 
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then  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  came  to  life,  and  stood 
upon  their  feet,  a  very,  very  great  army.  Ver.  11.  And  He  said 
to  me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  ivhole  house  of  Israel ; 
behold,  they  say,  our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  has  perished ; 
ice  are  destroyed!  Ver.  12.  Therefore  prophesy,  and  say  to 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  ivill  open  your 
graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  out  of  your  graves,  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  Ver.  13.  And  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  Jehovah,  when  I  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to 
come  out  of  your  graves,  my  people.  Ver.  14.  And  I  will  put  my 
Spirit  into  you,  and  will  place  you  in  your  land,  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I,  Jehovah,  hace  spoken  and  do  it,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah. 
— This  revelation  divides  itself  into  two  sections.  Vers.  1—10 
contain  the  vision,  and  vers.  11-14  give  the  interpretation. 
There  are  no  particular  difficulties  in  the  description  of  the 
vision,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  concerned.  By  a 
supernatural  intervention  on  the  part  of  God,  Ezekiel  is  taken 
from  his  own  home  in  a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy  into  a  valley 
which  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  For  the  expression  nirn 
'"  T  ^y,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  i.  3.     In  the  second  clause  of 

-    T  1 

ver.  1  »^jns  is  the  subject,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  genitive  in 
connection  with  nro,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Vulgate  and  Hitzig 
in  opposition  to  the  accents,  nna  stands  for  B^K  nvia  (ch. 
xi.  24),  and  B^N  is  omitted  simply  because  njn*  follows  imme- 
diately afterwards,  PMH,  to  set  down,  here  and  ch.  xl.  2 ; 
whereas  in  other  cases  the  form  n*3Pl  Js  usually  employed  in 
this  sense.  The  article  prefixed  to  ^VI??n  appears  to  point  back 
to  ch.  iii,  22,  to  the  valley  where  Ezekiel  received  the  first 
revelation  concerning  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants. 
That  D^ovy  are  dead  men's  bones  is  evident  from  what  follows. 

•    T  "J 

Q[?\?y  *??3J5Jj  not  "  He  led  me  over  them  round  about,"  but  past 
them,  in  order  that  Ezekiel  might  have  a  clear  view  of  them, 
and  see  whether  it  were  possible  for  them  to  come  to  life  again. 
They  were  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  valley,  i.e.  not  under, 
but  upon  the  ground,  and  not  piled  up  in  a  heap,  but  scattered 
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over  the  valley,  and  they  were  very  dry.  The  question  asked 
by  God,  whether  these  bones  could  live,  or  come  to  life  again, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  miracle ;  and  Ezekiel's  answer,  "  Lord, 
Thou  knowest"  (cf.  Rev.  vii.  14),  implies  that,  according  to 
human  judgment,  it  was  inconceivable  that  they  could  come  to 
life  any  more,  and  nothing  but  the  omnipotence  of  God  could 
effect  this. — After  this  introduction  there  follows  in  vers.  4  sqq. 
the  miracle  of  the  raising  to  life  of  these  very  dry  bones, 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
the  prophet  addresses  to  them,  to  show  to  the  people  that  the 
power  to  realize  itself  is  inherent  in  the  word  of  Jehovah  pro- 
claimed by  Ezekiel ;  in  other  words,  that  Jehovah  possesses  the 
power  to  accomplish  whatever  He  promises  to  His  people. 
The  word  in  ver.  5,  u  Behold,  I  bring  breath  into  you,  that  ye 
may  come  to  life,"  announces  in  general  terms  the  raising  of 
them  to  life,  whilst  the  process  itself  is  more  minutely  described 
in  ver.  6.  God  will  put  on  them  (clothe  them  with)  sinews, 
flesh,  and  skin,  and  then  put  nvi  in  them,  nvi  is  the  animating 
spirit  or  breath  =  D^n  mi  (Gen.  vi.  17,  vii.  17).  E1P,  air. 
\ey.  in  Syriac  incrustare,  ohducere.  When  Ezekiel  prophesied 
there  arose  or  followed  a  sound  (<>ip),  and  then  a  shaking  (^H), 
and  the  bones  approached  one  another,  every  bone  to  its  own 
bone.  Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  words  ?ip 
and  &y\  b)p  signifies  a  sound  or  voice,  and  l^JH  a  trembling, 
an  earthquake,  and  also  a  rumbling  or  a  loud  noise  (compare 
ch.  iii.  12  and  Isa.  ix.  4).  The  relation  between  the  two  words 
as  they  stand  here  is  certainly  not  that  the  sound  (zip)  passes 
at  once  into  a  loud  noise,  or  is  continued  in  that  form;  whilst 
BW"i  denotes  the  rattling  or  rustling  of  bones  in  motion.      The 

-  —  o  o 

fact  that  the  moving  of  the  bones  toward  one  another  is  repre- 
sented by  ^Ip™  (with  Vav  consec),  as  the  sequel  to  B^H,  is 
decisive  against  this.  Yet  we  cannot  a^ree  with  Kliefoth,  that 
by  ?)p  we  are  to  understand  the  trumpet-blast,  or  voice  of  God, 
that  wakes  the  dead  from  their  graves,  according  to  those 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  treat  of  the  resurrection, 
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and  by  K;1H  the  earthquake  which  opens  the  graves.  This 
explanation  is  precluded,  not  only  by  the  philological  difficulty 
that  ^ip  without  any  further  definition  does  not  signify  either 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  the  voice  of  God,  but  also  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  ?)p  is  the  result  of  the  prophesying  of 
Ezekiel ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  would  make  His 
almighty  call  dependent  upon  a  prophet's  prophesying.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  C'jn,  the  reference  to  ch.  xxxviii.  19  does 
not  prove  that  the  word  must  mean  earthquake  in  this  passage 
also,  since  Ezekiel  uses  the  word  in  a  different  sense  in  ch. 
xii.  18  and  iii.  12.  We  therefore  take  b\p  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  loud  noise,  and  nn  in  the  sense  of  shaking  (sc.  of  the 
bones),  which  was  occasioned  by  the  loud  noise,  and  produced, 
or  was  followed  by,  the  movement  of  the  bones  to  approach 
one  another.  The  coming  together  of  the  bones  was  followed 
by  their  being  clothed  with  sinews,  fleshy  and  skin ;  but  there 
was  not  yet  any  breath  in  them  (ver.  8).  To  give  them  this 
the  prophet  is  to  prophesy  again,  and  that  to  the  breath,  that  it 
come  from  the  four  winds  or  quarters  of  the  world  and  breathe 
into  these  slain  (ver.  9).  Then,  when  he  prophesied,  the  breath 
came  into  them,  so  that  they  received  life,  and  stood  upright 
upon  their  feet.  In  vers.  9  and  10  nvi  is  rendered  by  some 
u  wind,"  by  others  "spirit;"  but  neither  of  these  is  in  con- 
formity with  what  precedes  it.  Wl  does  not  mean  anything 
else  than  the  breath  of  life,  which  has  indeed  a  substratum  in 
the  wind,  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  is  not  identical  with  it. 
The  wind  itself  brings  no  life  into  dead  bodies.  If,  therefore, 
the  dead  bodies  become  living,  receive  life  through  the  blowing 
of  the  rvn  into  them,  what  enters  into  them  by  the  blowing 
cannot  be  a  symbol  of  the  breath  of  life,  but  must  be  the  breath 
of  life  itself — namely,  that  divine  breath  of  life  which  pervades 
all  nature,  giving  and  sustaining  the  life  of  all  creatures  (cf. 
Ps.  civ.  29,  30).  The  expression  BWl!?  ^?  points  back  to 
Gen.  ii.  7.  The  representation  of  the  bringing  of  the  dead 
bones  to  life  in  two  acts  may  also  be  explained  from  the  fact 
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that  it  is  based  upon  the  history  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
Gen.  ii.,  as  Theodoret1  has  observed,  and  serves  plainly  to 
depict  the  creative  revivification  here,  like  the  first  creation 
there,  as  a  work  of  the  almighty  God.  For  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  vision,  it  is  also  necessary  to  observe  that  in 
ver.  9  the  dead  bones,  clothed  with  sinews,  flesh,  and  skin,  are 
called  DWHj  slain,  killed,  and  not  merely  dead.  It  is  apparent 
at  once  from  this  that  our  vision  is  not  intended  to  symbolize 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  but  simply  the  raising  up  of 
the  nation  of  Israel,  which  has  been  slain.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  explanation  of  the  vision  which  God  gives  to  the  prophet 
in  vers.  11—14,  and  directs  him  to  repeat  to  the  people.^  The 
dead  bones  are  the  u  whole  house  of  Israel "  that  has  been 
given  up  to  death;  in  other  words,  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
"  These  bones"  in  ver.  11  are  the  same  as  in  vers.  3  and  5,  and 
not  the  bodies  brought  to  life  in  ver.  10 ;  though  Hitzig  main- 
tains that  they  are  the  latter,  and  then  draws  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  vers.  11-14  do  not  interpret  the  vision  of  the 
first  ten  verses,  but  that  the  bones  in  the  valley  are  simply 
explained  in  these  verses  as  signifying  the  dead  of  Israel.  It 
is  true  that  the  further  explanation  in  ver.  12  sqq.  of  what  is 
described  in  vers.  5-10  as  happening  to  the  dead  bones  is  not 
given  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the  separate  details  of 
that  occurrence,  but  is  summed  up  in  the  announcement  that 
God  will  open  their  graves,  bring  them  out  of  their  graves,  and 
transport  them  to  their  own  land.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  announcement  is  merely  an  application  of  the 
vision  to  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  new  life,  and  therefore  that 
something  different  is  represented  from  what  is  announced  in 
vers.  12-14.  Such  a  view  is  at  variance  with  the  words, 
"  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel."  Even  if  these 
words  are  not  to  be  taken  so  literally  as  that  we  are  to  under- 

1  "  For  as  the  body  of  our  forefather  Adam  was  first  moulded,  and  then 
the  soul  was  thus  breathed  into  it ;  so  here  also  both  combined  in  fitting 
harmony." — Theodoret. 
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stand  that  the  prophet  was  shown  in  the  vision  the  bones  of  the 
slain  and  deceased  Israelites,  but  simply  mean:  these  dead  bones 
represent  the  house  of  Israel,  depict  the  nation  of  Israel  in  its 
state  of  death, — they  express  so  much  in  the  clearest  terms 
concerning  the  relation  in  which  the  explanation  in  vers.  12-14 
stands  to  the  visionary  occurrence  in  vers.  4-10,  namely,  that 
God  has  shown  to  Ezekiel  in  the  vision  what  He  commands 
him  to  announce  concerning  Israel  in  vers.  12-14 ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  bringing  of  the  dead  bones  to  life  shown  to 
him  in  the  vision  was  intended  to  place  visibly  before  him  the 
raisins  of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  to  new  life  out  of  the 
death  into  which  it  had  fallen.  This  is  obvious  enough  from 
the  words :  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  rv:r;3 
5wnfc^  points  forward  to  the  reunion  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that 
are  severed  into  two  nations,  as  foretold  in  vers.  15sqq.  It  is 
they  who  speak  in  ver.  lib.  The  subject  to  DHDK  is  neither 
the  bones  nor  the  dead  of  Israel  (Hitzig),  but  the  ^"ji^  n*5T?3 
already  named,  which  is  also  addressed  in  ver.  12.  All  Israel 
says  :  our  bones  are  dried,  i.e.  our  vital  force  is  gone.  The  bones 
are  the  seat  of  the  vital  force,  as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  3 ;  and  8??J,  to 
dry  up,  applied  to  the  marrow,  or  vital  sap  of  the  bones,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  n^a  in  the  psalm  (I.e.).  Our  hope 
has  perished  (cf.  ch.  xix.  5).  njjpn  is  here  the  hope  of  rising 
into  a  nation  once  more,  w  WiTja :  literally,  we  are  cut  off  for 
ourselves,  sc.  from  the  sphere  of  the  living  (cf.  Lam.  iii.  54 ; 
Isa.  liii.  8),  equivalent  to  tc  it  is  all  over  with  us." 

To  the  people  speaking  thus,  Ezekiel  is  to  announce  that  the 
Lord  will  open  their  graves,  bring  them  out  of  them,  put  His 
breath  of  life  into  them,  and  lead  them  into  their  own  land. 
If  we  observe  the  relation  in  which  vers.  12  and  13  stand  to 
ver.  14,  namely,  that  the  two  halves  of  the  14th  verse  are 
parallel  to  the  two  verses  12  and  13,  the  clause  '"  *JK  *3  CWT1 
in  ver.  146  to  the  similar  clause  in  ver.  13,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  contents  of  ver.  14a  also  correspond  to  those  of 
ver.  12 — that  is  to  say,  that  the  words,  "I  put  my  breath 
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(Spirit)  into  you,  that  ye  may  live,  and  place  you  in  your  own 
land"  (bring  you  to  rest  therein),  affirm  essentially  the  same  as 
the  words,  a  I  bring  you  out  of  your  graves,  and  lead  you  into 
the  land  of  Israel ;"  with  this  simple  difference,  that  the  bringing 
out  of  the  graves  is  explained  and  rendered  more  emphatic  by 
the  more  definite  idea  of  causing  them  to  live  through  the 
breath  or  Spirit  of  God  put  into  them,  and  the  tKO\j  by  fflin,  the 
leading  into  the  land  by  the  transporting  and  bringing  them  to 
rest  therein.  Consequently  we  are  not  to  understand  by  WW 
D22  TTfi  either  a  divine  act  differing  from  the  raising  of  the 
dead  to  life,  or  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  imparting  of  the  breath  of  life.  W»,  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  is  identical  with  the  rm,  which  comes", 
according  to  vers.  9  and  10,  into  the  bones  of  the  dead  when 
clothed  with  sinews,  flesh,  and  skin,  i.e.  is  breathed  into  them. 
This  spirit  or  breath  of  life  is  the  creative  principle  both  of  the 
physical  and  of  the  ethical  or  spiritual  life.  Consequently 
there  are  not  three  things  announced  in  these  verses,  but  onlv 
two :  (1)  The  raising  to  life  from  a  state  of  death,  by  bringing 
out  of  the  graves,  and  communicating  the  divine  Spirit  of  life ; 
(2)  the  leading  back  to  their  own  land  to  rest  quietly  therein. 
When,  therefore,  Kliefoth  explains  these  verses  as  signifying  that 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  which  is  mourning  hopelessly  in  its 
existing  state  of  death,  "God  directs  the  prophet  to  say — (1) 
That  at  some  future  time  it  will  experience  a  resurrection  in 
the  literal  sense,  that  its  graves  will  be  opened,  and  that  all  its 
dead,  those  deceased  with  those  still  alive,  will  be  raised  up  out 
of  their  graves;  (2)  that  God  will  place  them  in  their  own 
land;  and  (3)  that  when  He  has  so  placed  them  in  their  land, 
He  will  put  His  Spirit  within  them  that  they  may  live :  in  the 
first  point  the  idea  of  the  future  resurrection,  both  of  those 
deceased  and  of  those  still  living,  is  interpolated  into  the  text ; 
and  in  the  third  point,  placing  them  in  their  land  before  they 
are  brought  to  life  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  text,   according  to  which  the  giving  of   the  Spirit 
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precedes  the  removal  to  their  own  land.  The  repetition  of  ",tpj7 
in  vers.  12  and  13  is  also  worthy  of  notice:  you  who  are  my 
people,  which  bases  the  comforting  promise  upon  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

If,  therefore,  our  vision  does  not  set  forth  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  general,  but  simply  the  raising  to  life  of  the  nation 
of  Israel  which  is  given  up  to  death,  it  is  only  right  that,  in 
order  still  further  to  establish  this  view,  we  should  briefly 
examine  the  other  explanations  that  have  been  given. — The 
Fathers  and  most  of  the  orthodox  commentators,  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  have  found  in  vers.  1-10  a  locus 
classicus  for  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
that  quite  correctly.  But  their  views  differ  widely  as  to  the 
strict  meaning  and  design  of  the  vision  itself  ;  inasmuch  as  some 
regard  the  vision  as  a  direct  and  immediate  prophecy  of  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  last  day,  whilst  others 
take  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life  shown  to  the  prophet  in  the 
vision  to  be  merely  a  figure  or  type  of  the  waking  up  to  new 
life  of  the  Israel  which  is  now  dead  in  its  captivity.  The  first 
view  is  mentioned  by  Jerome ;  but  in  later  times  it  has  been 
more  especially  defended  by  Calov,  and  last  of  all  most  decidedly 
by  Kliefoth.  Yet  the  supporters  of  this  view  acknowledge  that 
vers.  11-14  predict  the  raising  to  life  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  how  this  prediction  is  to  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  such  an  explanation  of  the  vision. 
The  persons  noticed  by  Jerome,  who  supported  the  view  that 
in  vers.  4-10  it  is  the  general  resurrection  that  is  spoken  of, 
sought  to  remove  the  difficulties  to  which  this  explanation  is 
exposed,  by  taking  the  words,  "  these  bones  are  the  whole  house 
of  Israel,"  as  referring  to  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  first  resurrection  in  Rev.  xx.  5,  and 
by  interpreting  the  leading  of  Israel  back  to  their  own  land 
as  equivalent  to  the  inheriting  of  the  earth  mentioned  in  Matt. 
v.  5.  Calov,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  relation  in  which  vers.  11—14  stand  to  vers.  1-10:  "  In 
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this  striking  vision  there  was  shown  by  the  Lord  to  the  prophet 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  but  the  occasion,  the  cause,  and  the 
scope  of  this  vision  were  the  resurrection  of  the  Israelitish  people, 
not  so  much  into  its  earlier  political  form,  as  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  of  God,  both  of  which  were  indeed  restored  in  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel,  but  were  first  brought  to  perfection  at  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  also  assumes  that  the  raising  of 
the  dead  is  represented  in  the  vision,  "because  God  would 
have  this  representation  exhibited  for  a  figure  and  confirmation 
of  the  restitution  of  the  people."  And  lastly,  according  to 
Kliefoth,  vers.  11-14  do  not  furnish  a  literal  exposition  of  the 
vision,  but  simply  make  an  application  of  it  to  the  bringing  of 
Israel  to  life. — We  cannot  regard  either  of  these  views  as 
correct,  because  neither  of  them  does  justice  to  the  words  of 
the  text.  The  idea  of  the  Fathers,  that  vers.  11-14  treat  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  (believers),  cannot  be  reconciled 
either  with  the  words  or  with  the  context  of  our  prophecy, 
and  has  evidently  originated  in  perplexity.  And  the  assump- 
tion of  Calov  and  Kliefoth,  that  vers.  11-14  contain  simply  an 
application  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  exhibited  in 
vers.  1—10  to  the  resurrection  of  Israel,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  u  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,"  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  remarks  on  ver.  11. 
Moreover,  in  the  vision  itself  there  are  certain  features  to  be 
found  which  do  not  apply  to  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  In  proof  of  this,  we  will  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
circumstance  that  Ezekiel  sees  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
within  certain  limits ;  that  it  is  only  the  dead  men's  bones 
lying  about  in  one  particular  valley,  and  not  the  dead  of  the 
whole  earth,  though  a  very  great  army,  that  he  sees  come  to 
life  again  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  press  the  fact  that 
in  ver.  9  those  who  are  to  be  raised  to  life  are  called  E*:nn,  a 
word  which  does  not  signify  the  dead  of  all  kinds,  but  simply 
those  who  have  been  slain,  or  have  perished  by  the  sword,  by 
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famine,  or   by   other  violent  deaths,  and  which  indisputably 
proves  that  Ezekiel  was  not  shown  the  resurrection  of  all  the 
dead,  but  simply  the  raising  to  life  of  Israel,  which  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  violent  death.     Kliefoth  would  account  for 
this  restriction  from  the  purpose  for  which  the  vision  was  shown 
to  the  prophet.     Because  the  design  of  the  vision  was  to  com- 
fort Israel  concerning  the  wretchedness  of  its  existing  condition, 
and  that  wretchedness  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  fact 
that  the  greater  portion  of  Israel  had  perished  by  sword,  famine, 
and  pestilence,  he  was  shown  the  resurrection  of   the    dead 
generally  and  universally,  as  it  would  take  place  not  in  the  case 
of  the  Israelites  alone,  but  in  that  of  all  the  dead,  though  here 
confined  within  the  limits  of  one  particular  field  of  dead  ;   and 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  dead  which  Ezekiel 
saw  raised  to  life  instar  omnium,  were  such  as  had  met  with  a 
violent  death.      This  explanation  would  be  admissible,  if  only 
it  had  been  indicated  or  expressed  in  any  way  whatever,  that 
the  bones  of  the  dead  which  Ezekiel  saw  lying  about  in  the 
nyp3  represented  all  the  dead  of  the  whole  earth.     But  we  find 
no  such  indication ;  and  because  in  the  whole  vision  there  is 
not  a  single  feature  contained  which  would  warrant  any  such 
generalization  of  the  field  of  the  dead  which  Ezekiel  saw,  we 
are  constrained  to  affirm  that  the  dead  men's  bones  seen  by 
Ezekiel  in  the  valley  represent  the  whole  house  of  Israel  alone, 
and  not  the  deceased  and  slain  of  all  mankind ;  and  that  the 
vision  does  not  set  forth  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  but 
only  the  raising  to  life  of  the  nation  of  Israel  which  had  been 
given  up  to  death. 

Consequently  we  can  only  regard  the  figurative  view  of  the 
vision  as  the  correct  one,  though  this  also  has  been  adopted  in 
very  different  ways.  When  Jerome  says  that  Ezekiel  "  is  pro- 
phesying of  the  restoration  of  Israel  through  the  parable  of  the 
resurrection,"  and  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge 
of  denying  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  adds 
that  "  the  similitude  of  a  resurrection  would  never  have  been 


id 
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employed  to  exhibit  the  restoration  of  the  Israelitish  people,  if 
that  resurrection  had  been  a  delusion,  and  it  had  not  been 
believed  that  it  would  really  take  place  ;  because  no  one  con- 
firms uncertain  things  by  means  of  things  which  have  no 
existence  ;" — Havernick  very  justly  replies,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  not  to  be  so  absolutely  regarded  as  a  dogma 
already  completed  and  defined,  or  as  one  universally  known 
and  having  its  roots  in  the  national  belief;  though  Havernick 
is  wrong  in  affirming  in  support  of  this  that  the  despair  of 
the  people  described  in  ver.  11  plainly  shows  that  so  general  a 
belief  cannot  possibly  be  presupposed.  For  we  find  just  the 
same  despair  at  times  when  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  a  universally  accepted  dogma.  The  principal  error 
connected  with  this  vie'w  is  the  assumption  that  the  vision  was 
merely  a  parable  formed  by  Ezekiel  in  accordance  with  the 
do^ma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  If,  on  the  contrarv, 
the  vision  was  a  spiritual  intuition  produced  by  God  in  the 
soul  of  the  prophet,  it  might  set  forth  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  even  if  the  belief  in  this  dogma  had  no  existence  as  yet 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  or  at  all  events  was  not  yet  a 
living  faith ;  and  God  might  have  shown  to  the  prophet  the 
raising  of  Israel  to  life  under  this  figure,  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  this  belief  in  Israel.1  In  that  case,  however,  the 
vision  was  not  merely  a  parable,  but  a  symbolical  representation 
of  a  real  fact,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  pledge  to  the  nation  of 

1  No  conclusive  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  was  not  only  known  to  Ezekiel,  but  was  regarded  by 
the  people  as  indisputably  sure,  as  both  Hengstenberg  (Christology,vo\.  III. 
p.  51,  transl.)  and  Pareau  (Comment,  de  immortal,  p.  109)  assume.  Such 
passages  as  Isa.  xxv.  8  and  xxvi.  19,  even  if  Ezekiel  referred  to  them, 
merely  prove  that  the  belief  or  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  could 
not  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  believers  of  Israel,  because  Isaiah  had 
already  declared  it.  But  the  obvious  announcement  of  this  dogma  in 
Dan.  xii.  2  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  our  vision  ;  and  even  Daniel  does 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  belief  that  prevailed  throughout  the  nation,  but  simply 
communicates  it  as  a  consolation  offered  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in 
anticipation  of  the  times  of  severe  calamity  awaiting  the  people  of  God. 
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its  restoration  to  life.  Theodoret  comes  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  when  he  gives  the  following  as  his  explanation  of  the 
vision:  that  "  on  account  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  exile,  who 
were  despairing  of  their  restoration,  the  almighty  God  makes 
known  His  might ;  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  bodies, 
which  was  much  more  difficult  than  their  restoration,  is  shown 
to  the  prophet,  in  order  that  all  the  nation  may  be  taught 
thereby  that  everything  is  easy  to  His  will ;" l  and  when, 
accordingly,  he  calls  what  occurs  in  the  vision  u  a  type  not  of 
the  calling  to  life  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  resurrection 
of  all  men."  The  only  defect  in  this  is,  that  Theodoret  regards 
the  dead  bones  which  are  brought  to  life  too  much  as  a  figura- 
tive representation  of  any  dead  whatever,  and  thereby  does 
justice  neither  to  the  words,  "  these  bones  are  the  whole  house 
of  Israel,"  which  he  paraphrases  by  tu7to?  tov  'IcrparjX  ravra,  nor 
to  the  designation  applied  to  them  as  DWVJ,  though  it  may  fairly 
be  pleaded  as  a  valid  excuse  so  far  as  D^nn  is  concerned,  that 
the  force  of  this  word  has  been  completely  neutralized  in  the 
Septuagint,  upon  which  he  was  commenting,  by  the  rendering 
tov$  ve/cpov?  tovtovs. — Havernick  has  interpreted  the  vision  in 
a  much  more  abstract  manner,  and  evaporated  it  into  the 
general  idea  of  a  symbolizing  of  the  creative,  life-giving  power 
of  God,  which  can  raise  even  the  bones  of  the  dead  to  life 
again.  His  exposition  is  the  following :  "  There  is  no  express 
prediction  of  the  resurrection  in  these  words,  whether  of  a 
general  resurrection  or  of  the  particular  resurrection  of  Israel ; 
but  this  is  only  thought  of  here,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  upon  the 
creative  activity  of  God,  to  which  even  such  a  conquest  of 
death  as  this  is  possible."  2 

1  His  words  are  these  :  67rudv)  yocp  B*'  qu  luoaovv  ccz-kxtic&u  t/x,g  xpYiaTorepctg 
ditt^yopivaccv  ihitihcci;  oi  Ik  tvjs  'lov^e&iug  ocl^pcuT^corxi  yevoutvoi,  ryv  olxstocu 
ociiroi;  6  ruu  o'Koiv  Qeog  i7Tihtixuvot  Zvvupc.il/,  kou  tyiv  xoAA<m  rqg  duocKKvjatu; 
ixiivns  hvax.o'hurspotv  tuv  viK-pav  auptocruu  dvcccrrccaiv  i7rihiiKvvat   t£  7rpo(pviTy 

KOtl    hi'  SKSIVQV  TCKVTX  ZlQXOXH  TOV  hotOV,   &)£  1CO.VXX  OCVTU  pCCOlCC  fiouXoptSVU). 

2  The  view  expressed  by  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  II.  2,  pp.  507  sqq.)  is 
a  kindred  one,  namely,  that  it  is  not  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or 
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The  calling  to  life  of  the  thoroughly  dried  dead  bones  shown 
to  the  prophet  in  the  vision,  is  a  figure  or  visible  representation 
of  that  which* the  Lord  announces  to  him  in  vers.  11—14, 
namely,  that  He  will  bring  Israel  out  of  its  graves,  give  it  life 
with  His  breath,  and  bring  it  into  its  own  land ;  and  conse- 
quently a  figure  of  the  raising  of  Israel  to  life  from  its  existing 
state  of  death.  The  opening  of  the  graves  is  also  a  figure  ;  for 
those  whom  the  Lord  will  bring  out  of  their  graves  are  they 
who  say,  "  Our  bones  are  dried,"  etc.  (ver.  11),  and  therefore 
not  those  who  are  deceased,  nor  even  the  spiritually  dead,  but 
those  who  have  lost  all  hope  of  life.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  understand  by  this  merely  mors  civilis  and  vita  civilis,  as 
Grotius  has  done.  For  Israel  was  destroyed,  not  only  politi- 
cally as  a  nation,  but  spiritually  as  a  church  of  the  Lord, 
through  the  destruction  of  its  two  kingdoms  and  its  dispersion 
among  the  heathen  ;  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  its  members 
it  had  also  been  given  up  to  the  power  of  physical  death  and 
sunk  into  the  grave.  Even  then,  if  we  keep  out  of  sight  those 
who  were  deceased,  Israel,  as  the  people  of  God,  was  slain 
(JVin),  without  any  hope  of  coming  to  life  again,  or  a  resurrec- 
tion to  new  life.  But  the  Lord  now  shows  the  prophet  this 
resurrection  under  the  figure  of  the  raising  to  life  of  the  very 
dry  bones  that  lie  scattered  all  around.  This  is  fulfilled 
through  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  to 
which  the  leading  of  the  people  back  into  the  land  of  Israel 
essentially  belongs.  The  way  was  opened  and  prepared  for 
this  fulfilment  by  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  people  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  which  was 

the  resurrection  of  the  deceased  Israelites,  which  is  indicated  in  the  vision, 
and  that  it  does  not  even  set  forth  to  view  the  unconditioned  power  of  God 
over  death,  or  an  idea  which  is  intended  as  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  but  that  by  the  revelation  made  manifest  to  the  prophet  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy,  the  completeness  of  that  state  of  death  out  of  which  Israel 
is  to  be  restored  is  exhibited,  and  thus  the  truth  is  set  before  his  eyes  that 
the  word  of  prophecy  has  the  inherent  power  to  ensure  its  own  fulfilment, 
even  when  Israel  is  in  a  condition  which  bears  precisely  the  same  resem- 
blance to  a  nation  as  the  state  of  death  to  a  human  being. 
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brought  to  pass  by  tho  Lord,  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  the  temple  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  political  order.  But  all  this  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pledge  of  the  future  and  complete  restoration  of  Israel. 
For  although  the  Lord  still  raised  up  prophets  for  those  who 
had  returned  and  furthered  the  building  of  His  house,  His 
glory  did  not  enter  the  newly  erected  temple,  and  the  people 
never  attained  to  independence  again, — that  is  to  say,  not  to 
permanent  independence, — but  continued  in  subjection  to  the 
imperial  power  of  the  heathen.  And  even  if,  according  to  Ezra, 
very  many  more  of  the  exiles  may  have  returned  to  their  native 
land,  by  whom,  for  example,  Galilee  was  repopulated  and 
brought  into  cultivation  again,  the  greater  portion  of  the  nation 
remained  dispersed  among  the  heathen.  The  true  restoration 
of  Israel  as  the  people  of  the  Lord  commenced  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven," 
through  the  appearing  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.  But  inas- 
much as  the  Jewish  nation  as  such,  or  in  its  entirety,  did  not 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets and  sent  by  God,  but  rejected  its  Saviour,  there  burst 
afresh  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation  the  judgment  of 
dispersion  among  the  heathen ;  whereas  the  kingdom  of  God 
founded  by  Christ  spread  over  the  earth,  through  the  entrance 
of  believers  from  among  the  Gentiles.  This  judgment  upon 
the  Jewish  people,  which  is  hardened  in  unbelief,  still  con- 
tinues, and  will  continue  until  the  time  when  the  full  number 
of  the  Gentiles  has  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Israel 
as  a  people  shall  also  be  converted  to  Christ,  acknowledge  the 
crucified  One  as  its  Saviour,  and  bow  the  knee  before  Him 
(Rom.  xi.  25,  26).  Then  will  a  all  Israel"  be  raised  up  out 
of  its  graves,  the  graves  of  its  political  and  spiritual  death,  and 
brought  back  into  its  own  land,  which  will  extend  as  far  as  the 
Israel  of  God  inhabits  the  earth.  Then  also  will  the  hour  come 
in  which  all  the  dead  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  come  forth  out  of  their  graves  to  the  resurrection  (Dan. 
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xii.  2 ;  John  v.  25-29)  ;  when  the  Lord  shall  appear  in  His 
glory,  and  descend  from  heaven  with  the  trump  of  God 
(1  Thess.  iv.  16),  to  call  all  the  dead  to  life,  and  through  the 
judgment  upon  all  the  nations  to  perfect  His  kingdom  in 
glory,  and  bring  the  righteous  into  the  Canaan  of  the  new 
earth,  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  the  imperishable  life  of 
everlasting  blessedness. 

All  these  several  factors  in  the  restoration  of  Israel,  which 
has  been  given  up  to  the  death  of  exile  on  account  of  its  sins, 
though  far  removed  from  one  another,  so  far  as  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  is  concerned,  are  grouped  together  as  one  in 
the  vision  of  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dead  bones  of  the  whole 
house  of  Israel.  The  two  features  which  are  kept  distinct  in 
the  visionary  description — namely,  (1)  the  coming  together  of 
the  dry  bones,  and  their  being  clothed  with  sinews,  flesh,  and 
skin  ;  and  (2)  the  bringing  to  life  of  the  bones,  which  have 
now  the  form  of  corpses,  through  the  divine  breath  of  life — 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Heng- 
stenberg,  namely,  that  the  first  may  be  taken  as  referring  to 
the  restoration  of  the  civil  condition — the  external  restitutio  in 
integrum;  the  second,  to  the  giving  of  new  life  through  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — Even  according  to  our  view, 
the  vision  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
only  not  in  this  sense,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  is  the  premiss,  or  the  design,  or  the  direct 
meaning  of  the  vision  ;  but  that  the  figurative  meaning  consti- 
tutes  the  foreground,  and  the  full,  literal  meaning  of  the  words 
the  background  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  that  the  fulfilment 
advances  from  the  figurative  to  the  literal  meaning, — the 
raising  up  of  the  people  of  Israel  out  of  the  civil  and  spiritual 
death  of  exile  being  completed  in  the  raising  up  of  the  dead 
out  of  their  graves  to  everlasting  life  at  the  last  day. 
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Vers.  15-28.  Reunion  of  Israel  as  one  Nation  under  the 
future  King  David, 

This  word  of  God  directs  the  prophet  to  represent  by  a  sign 
the  reunion  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  have  been  divided 
into  two  kingdoms  (vers.  15-17),  and  to  explain  this  sign  to 
the  people  (vers.  18-21),  and  predict  its  sanctification  and 
blessedness  under  the  reign  of  the  future  David  (vers.  22-28). 
What  is  new  in  this  word  of  God  is  the  express  prediction, 
embodied  in  a  symbolical  action,  of  the  reunion  of  the  divided 
tribes  of  Israel  into  one  single  people  of  God,  which  has  been 
already  hinted  at  in  the  promise  of  the  raising  to  life  of  u  the 
whole  house  of  Israel"  (ver.  11).  This  brief  indication  is  here 
plainly  expressed  and  more  fully  developed. 

Ver.   15.    And  the  word  of  Jehovah   came   to  me,  saying, 
Ver.  16.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  take  to  thyself  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  write  upon  it :   Of  Judah,  and  the  sons  of  Israel,  his  asso- 
ciates ;  and  take  another  piece  of  wood,  and  write  upon  it :  Of 
Joseph,  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  his 
associates  ;  Ver.  17.  And  put  them  together,  one  to  the  other, 
into  one  piece  of  wood  to  thee,  that  they  may  be  united  in  thy 
hand.     Ver.  18.  And  when  the  sons  of  thy  people  say  to  thee, 
Wilt  thou  not  show  us  what  thou  meanest  by  this  ?     Ver.  19.  Say 
to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  take  the 
wood  of  Joseph,  which  is  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  his  associates,  which  I  put  thereon,  with  the  wood  oj 
Judah,  and  will  make  them  into  one  stick,  that  they  may  be  one 
in  my  hand.     Ver.  20.  And  the  pieces  of  wood  upon  which  thou 
hast  written  shall  be  in  thy  hand  before  their  eyes.     Ver.  21. 
And  say  to  them,   Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  ivill 
take  the  sons  of  Israel  out  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  ivalk, 
and  ivill  gather  them  from  round  about,  and  lead  them  into  their 
land.     Ver.  22.  I  will  make  them  into  one  nation  in  the  land, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  one  king  shall  be  king  over  them 
all ;  and  it  shall  not  become  two  nations  any  more,  and  they  shall 
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not  henceforth  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more;  Ver.  23. 
And  shall  not  defile  themselves  by  their  idols  and  their  abomina- 
tions, and  by  all  their  transgressions  ;  but  I  will  help  them  from 
all  their  dwelling-places,  in  which  they  have  sinned,  and  will 
cleanse  them ;  so  that  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their 
God.  Ver.  24.  And  my  servant  David  will  be  king  over  them, 
and  be  a  sliepherd  for  them  all ;  and  they  will  walk  in  my  rights, 
and  keep  my  statutes  and  do  them.  Ver.  25.  And  they  will 
dwell  in  the  land  which  I  gave  to  my  servant  Jacob,  in  which 
their  fathers  dwelt;  there  will  they  dwell,  and-  their  children's 
children  for  ever ;  and  my  servant  David  vjill  be  a  prince  to 
them  for  ever.  Ver.  26.  And  I  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with 
them  for  ever,  an  everlasting  covenant  shall  be  with  them  ;  and  I 
will  place  them,  and  multiply  them,  and  put  my  sanctuary  in  the 
midst  of  them,  for  ever.  Ver.  27.  And  my  dwelling  will  be  over 
them;  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  will  be  my  people.  Ver.  28. 
And  the  nation  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  who  sanctifieth 
Israel,  when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever. 
The  symbolical  action  commanded  in  vers.  16  and  17,  which 
the  prophet  no  doubt  performed  in  all  its  external  reality  (cf. 
vers.  19  and  20),  is  easily  understood,  and  expresses  the  thing 
to  be  represented  in  the  clearest  manner.  The  writing  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  composing  the  two  kingdoms  recalls  to 
mind  the  similar  act  on  the  part  of  Moses  (Num.  xvii.  17  sqq.). 
But  the  act  itself  is  a  different  one  here,  and  neither  the 
passage  referred  to  nor  Ezek.  xxi.  15  furnishes  any  proof  that 
|*y  signifies  a  staff  or  rod.  Ezekiel  would  undoubtedly  have 
used  niSD  for  a  staff.  Nor  have  we  even  to  think  of  flat  boards, 
but  simply  of  pieces  of  wood  upon  which  a  few  words  could  be 
written,  and  which  could  be  held  in  one  hand.  The  /  before 
the  names  to  be  written  upon  each  piece  of  wood  is  the  sign  of 
the  genitive,  indicating  to  whom  it  belongs,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  heading  to  David's  psalms  (^TJ?).  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  D11EN  YV.  the  construct  state  is  used  instead.  The 
name  is  to  indicate  that  the  piece  of  wood  belongs  to  Judah  or 
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Ephraim,  and  represents  it.  The  command  to  Ezekiel  to  write 
upon  one  piece  of  wood,  not  only  Judah,  but  "  the  sons  of 
Israel,  his  associates,"  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  included,  in  addition  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  greater  portion  of  Benjamin  and  Simeon,  the  tribe  of  Levi 
and  those  pious  Israelites  who  emigrated  at  different  times  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  into  that  of  Judah,  who  either 
were  or  became  associates  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  12  sqq., 
xv.  9,  xxx.  11,  18,  xxxi.  1).  In  the  writing  upon  the  second 
piece  of  wood,  EH?^  TV.  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to  *|Di v, 
and  an  accusative  governed  by  3TO.  But  the  command  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  Ezekiel  was  to  write  the 
words  DHBK  yv  upon  the  piece  of  wood  ;  all  that  he  was  to 
write  was,  "Joseph  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  his  asso- 
ciates." The  name  of  Joseph  is  chosen,  in  all  probability,  not 
as  the  more  honourable  name,  as  Hiivernick  supposes,  but 
because  the  house  of  Joseph,  consisting  of  the  two  powerful 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  formed  the  trunk  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  (Kliefoth).  The  "  whole  house  of 
Israel,  his  associates,"  are  the  rest  of  the  tribes  belonging  to 
that  kingdom.  The  two  pieces  of  wood,  with  these  inscrip- 
tions upon  them,  Ezekiel  is  to  put  together,  and  hold  in  his 
hand  bound  together  in  one.  *J?  rfr&rnDj  what  these  (two 
pieces  of  wood)  are  to  thee,  is  equivalent  to,  what  thou  meanest 
to  indicate  by  them.  For  the  rest,  compare  ch.  xxiv.  19.  In 
the  word  of  God  explaining  the  action  (ver.  19),  the  wood  of 
Joseph  is  not  the  piece  of  wood  with  Joseph's  name  written 
upon  it,  but  the  kingdom  represented  by  this  piece  of  wood 
which  was  in  Ephraim's  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  hegemony  was 
with  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Instead  of  the  wood,  therefore, 
the  tribes  (not  staffs)  of  Israel,  i.e.  the  Israelites  who  consti- 
tuted these  tribes,  are  mentioned  as  his  associates.  God  will 
put  these  upon  the  wood  of  Joseph  (^V),  i.e.  will  join  them 
together,  and  then  place  them  with  the  wood  of  Judah,  i.e.  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  unite  them  into  one  wood  (or  nation). 
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TJ*"1)  YV"n^y  the  construction  of  which  has  been  misunderstood 
by  Hitzig,  is  neither  in  apposition  to  Vjy,  nor  governed  by 
WU :  "  and  will  put  them  thereupon,  upon  the  wood  of  Judah" 
(Hitzig  and  Kliefoth),  or,  "  I  add  them  to  it,  (namely)  with 
the  wood  of  Judah"  (De  Wette) ;  but  it  is  dependent  upon 
np?,  u  I  take  the  wood  of  Joseph  .  .  .  and  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
his  associates,  which  I  put  thereon,  along  with  the  wood  of 
Judah,  and  make  them  into  one  wood."  The  construction  is 
rendered  obscure  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  relative  clause, 
"  which  I  put  thereon,"  is  attached  to  the  principal  clause 
'til  n\p  SJK  by  Vav  consec.  In  *T3,  "  they  shall  be  one  in  my 
hand"  there  is  probably  an  antithesis  to  E^QK  T3,  those  who 
have  come  into  Ephraim's  hand,  the  tribes  severed  by  Ephraim 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  God  once  more  bring  together 
with  Judah,  and  hold  in  His  hand  as  an  undivided  nation. — In 
ver.  20  the  description  of  the  sign  is  completed  by  the  addi- 
tional statement,  that  the  pieces  of  wood  on  which  the  prophet 
has  written  are  to  be  in  his  hand  before  their  eyes,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  prophet  is  to  perform  the  act  in  such  a  way 
that  his  countrymen  may  see  it;  from  which  it  follows  that  he 
performed  it  in  its  outward  reality.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
instructions  is  not  specially  mentioned,  as  being  self-evident; 
but  in  vers.  21-28  the  further  explanation  of  the  symbolical 
action  is  given  at  once ;  and  the  interpretation  goes  beyond  the 
symbol,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  describes  the  manner  in  which 
God  will  effect  the  union  of  the  divided  tribes,  but  also  what 
He  will  do  for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  reunited 
people,  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  blessedness.  This 
explanation  is  arranged  in  two  strophes  through  the  repetition 
of  the  concluding  thought :  u  they  will  be  my  people,"  etc.,  in 
vers.  23  and  27.  Each  of  these  strophes  contains  a  twofold 
promise.  The  first  (vers.  21-23)  promises  (a)  the  gathering  of 
the  Israelites  out  of  their  dispersion,  their  restoration  to  their 
own  land,  and  their  union  as  one  nation  under  the  rule  of 
David  (vers.  21,  22);  (b)  their  purification  from  all  sins,  and 
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sanctification  as  the  true  people  of  the  Lord  (ver.  23).  The 
second  strophe  (vers.  24-27)  promises  (a)  their  undisturbed 
eternal  abode  in  the  land,  under  David  their  prince  (ver.  25); 
(6)  the  blessedness  conferred  upon  them  through  the  conclusion 
of  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  (vers.  26  and  27).  This 
second  promise,  therefore,  constitutes  the  completion  of  the 
first,  securing  to  the  nation  of  Israel  its  restoration  and  sanctifi- 
cation for  all  time.  The  whole  promise,  however,  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  contained  in  ch.  xxxiv.  11-31  and  xxxvi.  22-30. 
— The  three  factors — the  gathering  out  of  the  nations,  restora- 
tion to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  reunion  as  one  people — form  the 
first  act  of  divine  grace.  The  union  of  the  Israelites,  when 
brought  back  to  their  land,  is  accomplished  by  God  giving  them 
in  David  a  king  who  will  so  rule  the  reunited  people  that  they 
will  not  be  divided  any  more  into  two  peoples  and  two  king- 
doms. The  Chetib  HW  is  not  to  be  altered  into  the  plural 
W,  as  in  the  Keri ;  but  '•in  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought,  from 
the  preceding  clause,  as  the  subject  to  the  verb.  The  division 
of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms  had  its  roots,  no  doubt,  in  the 
ancient  jealousy  existing  between  the  two  tribes  Ephraim  and 
Judah ;  but  it  was  primarily  brought  to  pass  through  the 
falling  awray  of  Solomon  from  the  Lord.  Consequently  it 
could  only  be  completely  and  for  ever  terminated  through  the 
righteous  government  of  the  second  David,  and  the  purification 
of  the  people  from  their  sins.  This  is  the  way  in  which  ver.  23 
is  attached  to  ver.  22.  For  ver.  23a  compare  ch.  xiv.  11  and 
xxxvi.  25.  Different  interpretations  have  been  given  of  the 
words,  "I  help  them  from  all  their  dwelling-places,  in  which 
they  have  sinned."  They  recall  to  mind  ch.  xxxvi.  29,  "  I 
help  them  from  all  their  uncleannesses."  As  \0  J^'in  signifies, 
in  that  case,  u  to  preserve  therefrom,"  so  in  the  present  instance 
the  thought  can  only  be,  "  God  will  preserve  them  from  all  the 
dwelling-places  in  which  they  have  sinned."  Hengstenberg  is 
of  opinion  that  the  redemption  from  the  dwelling-places  does 
not  take  place  locally,  but  spiritually,  through  the  cleansing 
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away  of  all  traces  of  sin,  first  from  the  hearts,  and  then,  in 
consequence,  from  all  around.  In  this  way  is  the  land  changed, 
through  the  power  of  the  Lord,  into  another  land,  from  a  sinful 
to  a  holy  one ;  just  as  before  it  had  been  changed  from  a  holy 
to  a  sinful  one  through  the  guilt  of  the  people.  But  if  this 
were  the  only  thought  which  the  words  contained,  Ezekiel 
would  certainly  have  placed  the  DniK  miDI  before  'U1  W^im. 
As  the  words  read,  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  their 
sinful  dwelling-places  is  to  precede  their  purification,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it  and  bring  it  to  pass,  and  not  to  follow  after  it. 
The  dwelling-places,  at  or  in  which  they  have  sinned,  cannot 
be  the  settlements  in  foreign  lands,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  but 
only  the  dwelling-places  in  Canaan,  to  which  the  Lord  would 
bring  them  after  gathering  them  from  their  dispersion.  J?Pn 
does  not  signify,  "leading  out  from  these  dwelling-places," 
which  is  the  explanation  given  by  Kliefoth,  who  consequently 
thinks  that  we  must  understand  the  words  as  denoting  the 
leading  over  of  Israel  from  the  present  Canaan,  or  the  Canaan 
of  this  life,  to  which  its  sins  adhere,  to  the  glorified,  new,  and 
eternal  Canaan.  This  view  is  utterly  irreconcilable  both  with 
the  words  themselves  and  also  with  the  context.  Even  if  T^n 
meant  to  lead  out,  it  would  not  be  allowable  to  transform  the 
"  leading  out"  from  the  sinful  Canaan  into  a  "  leading  in"  to 
the  glorified  and  heavenly  Canaan.  Moreover,  the  further 
development  of  this  promise  in  ver.  25  also  shows  that  it  is  not 
in  the  glorified,  eternal  Canaan  that  Israel  is  to  dwell,  but  in 
the  earthly  Canaan  in  which  its  fathers  dwelt.  It  is  obvious 
from  this,  that  in  all  the  promise  here  given  there  is  no  allusion 
to  a  transformation  and  glorification  of  Canaan  itself.  The 
helping  or  saving  from  all  dwelling-places  in  which  they  have 
sinned  would  rather  consist  in  the  fact,  therefore,  that  God 
would  remove  from  their  dwelling-places  everything  that  could 
offer  them  an  inducement  to  sin.  For  although  sin  has  its 
seat,  not  in  the  things  without  us,  but  in  the  heart,  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  man  do  offer  various  inducements  to  sin. 
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Before  the  captivity,  Canaan  offered  such  an  inducement  to 
the  Israelites  through  the  idolatry  and  moral  corruption  of  the 
Canaan ites  who  were  left  in  the  land.  And  with  reference  to 
this  the  Lord  promises  that  in  future,  when  His  people  are 
brought  back  to  Canaan,  He  will  preserve  them  from  the  sinful 
influence  of  their  dwelling-places.  But  this  preservation  will 
only  be  effected  with  complete  success  when  God  purifies 
Israel  itself,  and,  by  means  of  its  renovation,  eradicates  all 
sinful  desire  from  the  heart  (cf.  ch.  xxxvi.  26,  27).  In  this 
way  WHO?  is  appended  in  the  most  fitting  way  to  '131  "•riycnm. — 
Through  the  removal  of  all  sinful  influences  from  around  them, 
and  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  Israel  will  then  become  in  truth 
the  people  of  God,  and  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  (ver.  23). — 
Israel,  when  thus  renewed,  will  walk  in  the  rights  of  the  Lord 
and  fulfil  His  commandments,  under  the  protection  of  its  one 
shepherd  David,  i.e.  of  the  Messiah  (ver.  24,  cf.  ch.  xxxvi.  27, 
and  xxxiv.  23) ;  and  its  children  and  children's  children  will 
dwell  for  ever  in  its  own  land,  David  being  its  prince  for  ever 
(ver.  25,  cf.  ch.  xxxvi.  28  and  xxxiv.  24).  What  is  new  in 
this  promise,  which  is  repeated  from  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.,  is 
contained  in  D^w,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Neither  the  dwelling  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  nor  the 
government  of  the  David -Messiah,  will  ever  have  an  end. 
DPiyp  is  therefore  repeated  in  ver.  26  in  the  promise  of  the 
covenant  which  the  Lord  will  make  with  His  people.  The 
thought  itself  has  already  been  expressed  in  ch.  xxxiv.  25,  and 
DW  nn3  is  to  be  understood,  both  here  and  there,  as  compre- 
hending all  the  saving  good  which  the  Lord  will  bestow  upon 
His  sanctified  people.  There  are  only  two  factors  of  this  salva- 
tion mentioned  here  in  vers.  2Qb  and  27,  namely,  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  people,  as  the  earthly  side  of  the  divine  blessing, 
and  the  establishing  of  His  eternal  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of 
them  as  the  spiritual  side.  These  two  points  refer  back  to  the 
former  acts  of  God,  and  hold  up  to  view  the  certain  and  full 
realization  in  the  future  of  what  has  hitherto  been  neither  per- 
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fectly  nor  permanently  accomplished  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
the  people,     ^nn^,  in  ver.  26,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  EniK  NVinni  So  as  to  form  one  idea  in  the  sense  of  dabo 
eos  multiplicatos  (Venema  and  Hengstenberg),  for  we  have  no 
analogies  of  such  a  mode  of  combination  ;  but  WW,  I  make, 
or  place  them,  is  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and  completed  from  the 
context,  "  I  make  them  into  a  nation,  and  I  multiply  them  (cf. 
ch.  xxxvi.  10,  11,  37).     Ezekiel  has  here  Lev.  xxvi.  9  and  11 
in  his  mind,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fact  that  the  words,  u  I 
give  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever,"  are  obviously 
formed  after  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  "  I  give  my  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  them ; "  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  by  the  substitution 
of  ^i?*?  for  *?3BfD,  and  the  addition  of  B^V?,  the  promise  is 
both  deepened  and  strengthened.     In  the  change  of  ^IPB  into 
WpD,  he  may  indeed  have  had  the  words  of  Ex.  xxv.  8  floating 
before  his  mind,  "  they  shall  make  me  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them ; "  nevertheless  he  deliberately  selected  the 
expression  u  my  sanctuary,"  to  indicate  that  the  Lord  would 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  Israel  as  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Sanctifier 
of  His  people.     Moreover,  the  words  are  not,  u  my  dwelling 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  among  them"  (Drrirm),  but 
b\}yy,  over  them.     This  expression  is  transferred  from  the  site 
of  the  temple,  towering  above  the  city  (Ps.  lxviii.  30),  to  the 
dwelling  of  God  among  His  people,  to  give  prominence  to  the 
protective  power  and  saving  grace  of  the  God  who  rules  in 
Israel  (cf.  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  lxviii.  30).      The  sanctuary 
which  Jehovah  will  give  in  Israel  for  ever,  i.e.  will  found  and 
cause  to  endure,  that  He  may  dwell  in  the  midst  of  it  to  shelter 
and  bless,  is  the  temple,  but  not  the  temple  built  by  Zerub- 
babel.     As  an  objection  to  this  Jewish  interpretation,  Jerome 
has  justly  said:  "  but  how  could  it  be  said  to  stand  ' for  ever,7 
when  that  temple  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  afterwards  restored  by  many  others,  wTas  consumed  by 
Roman  fire  ?     All  these  things  are  to  be  taken  as  referring  to 
the  church  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  when  His  tabernacle 
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was  placed  in  the  church."  There  is  no  reference  whatever 
here  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Zerubbabel ;  not 
because  that  temple  did  not  stand  for  ever  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  chiefly  because  God  did  not  make  it  His 
abode,  or  fill  this  temple  with  His  gracious  presence  (Shechinah). 
The  sanctuary  which  God  will  place  for  ever  among  His  people 
is  the  sanctuary  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xl.  sqq. ;  and  this  is 
merely  a  figurative  representation  of  the  "  dwelling  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  His  people  through  His  Son  and  Holy  Spirit"  (cf. 
Vitringa,  Observv.  I.  p.  161),  which  began  to  be  realized  in  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  who  is  set  forth  in  John  i.  14  as  the 
true  15^0,  in  the  words  icrfcrjvaxrev  ev  tjiuv,  and  is  continued  in 
the  spiritual  dwelling  of  God  in  the  heart  of  believers  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  vi.  19),  and  will  be  completed  at  the  second  coining  of 
our  Lord  in  the  "  tabernacle  (o-fcrjvrj)  of  God  with  men"  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb  are  the  temple,  since  Israel  will  then  first  have  become 
in  truth  the  people  of  God,  and  Jehovah  (God  with  them) 
their  God  (Rev.  xxi:  3,  22). — The  promise  concludes  in  ver.  28 
with  an  allusion  to  the  impression  which  these  acts  of  God  in 
Israel  will  make  upon  the  heathen  (cf.  ch.  xxxvi.  36).  From 
the  fact  that  Jehovah  erects  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of 
Israel  for  ever,  they  will  learn  that  it  is  He  who  sanctifieth 
Israel.  8^5,  to  sanctify,  means,  u  to  remove  from  all  connec- 
tion either  with  sin  or  with  its  consequences.  Here  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  latter,  because  these  alone  strike  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen ;  but  the  former  is  presupposed  as  the  necessary  foun- 
dation" (Hengstenberg).  The  words  rest  upon  the  promises 
of  the  Pentateuch,  where  God  describes  Himself  as  He  who 
will  and  does  sanctify  Israel  (compare  Ex.  xxxi.  13;  Lev. 
xxii.  31—33).  This  promise,  which  has  hitherto  been  only 
imperfectly  fulfilled  on  account  of  Israel's  guilt,  will  be  per- 
fectly realized  in  the  future,  when  Israel  will  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Thus  does  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  span  the  whole  future  of 
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the  people  of  God  even  to  eternity.     But  the  promise  in  which 
it  culminates,  namely,  that  the  Lord  will  erect  His  sanctuary 
in  the  midst  of  His  restored  people,  and  there  take  up  His 
abode  above  them  for  ever  (ch.  xxxvii.  26  sqq.),  is  of  importance 
as  helping  to  decide  the  question,  how  we  are  to  understand  the 
fulfilment  of  the  restoration  to  Canaan  into  the  land  given  to 
the  fathers,  which  is  promised  to  all  Israel ;  whether,  in  a  literal 
manner,  by  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine ;  or 
spiritually,  by  the  gathering  together  of  the  Israelites  converted 
to  the  Lord  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  their  introduction  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  founded  by  Christ,  in  which  case  Canaan, 
as  the  site  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God,  would  be  a 
symbolical  or  typical  designation  of   the   earthly   soil  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Christian  church. 
— These  two  different  views  have  stood  opposed  to  one  another 
from  time  immemorial,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  expect  from  the 
Messiah,  for  whose  advent  they  still  hope,  not  only  their  restora- 
tion to  Palestine,  but  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  upon  Mount  Zion,  together  with 
the   sacrificial  worship  of  the  Levitical  law ;   whereas  in  the 
Christian  church,  on  the  ground  of  the  New  Testament  doc- 
trine, that  the  old  covenant  has  been  abolished  along  with  the 
Levitical  temple-worship  through  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
law  by  Christ  and  the  perpetual  efficacy  of  His  atoning  sacri- 
fice, the  view  has  prevailed  that,  with  the  abolition  of  the  Old 
Testament  form  of  the  kingdom  of   God,  even  Palestine  has 
ceased  to  be  the  chosen  land  of  the  revelation  of  the  saving 
grace  of  God,  and  under  the  new  covenant  Canaan  extends 
as  far  as  the  Israel  of  the  new  covenant,  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  spread  abroad  over  the  earth,  and  that  Zion  or  Jeru- 
salem is  to  be  sought  wherever  Christendom  worships  God  in 
spirit  and  in   truth,  wherever  Christ   is  with  His   people,  and 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers  through  the  Holy  Spirit.     It 
was  by  J.  A.  Bengel  and  C.  F.  Oetinger  that  the  so-called 
"  realistic "  interpretation  of  the  Messianic   prophecies  of  the 
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Old  Testament — according  to  which,  after  the  future  conver- 
sion to  Christ  of  the  Jewish  people  who  are  hardened  still,  the 
establishment  of   the  kingdom   of   God  in   Palestine  and   its 
capital  Jerusalem   is  to  be  expected — has  been   revived  and 
made  into  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  Christian  hope.     By 
means   of  this   "  realistic "   exposition  of  the  prophetic  word 
the  chiliastic  dogma  of  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  glory 
before  the  last  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  then  de- 
duced from  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  many 
of  the  theologians  of  our  day  regard  this  as  the  certain  resultant 
of  a  deeper  study  of  the   Scriptures.     In    the   more  precise 
definition  of  the  dogma  itself,  the  several  supporters  diverge 
very  widely  from  one  another  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that 
they  base  the  doctrine  chiefly  upon  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  the  eventual  conversion  and  glorification  of  all  Israel. 
— As  Ezekiel  then  stands  out  among  all  the  prophets  as  the 
one  who  gives  the  most  elaborate  prediction  of  the  restoration 
of  Israel  under  the  government  of  the  Messiah,  and  he  not 
only  draws  in  ch.  xl.-xlviii.  a  detailed  picture  of  the  new  form 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  also  in  ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.,  in 
the  prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  foretells  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  heathen  world  upon  the  restored  kingdom 
of  God,  which  appears,  according  to  Rev.  xx.  7-9,  to  constitute 
the  close  of  the  thousand  years'  reign ;  we  must  look  somewhat 
more  closely  at  this  view,  and  by  examining  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  endeavour  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the   Old  Testament   prophecies  concerning  the  future   of 
Israel.       In    doing  this,   however,  we  shall  fix  our  attention 
exclusively  upon  the  exegetical  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  the  chiliastic  view  by  its  latest  supporters.1 


1  These  are,  C.  A.  Auberlen,  "  The  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of 
John  ;  "  also  in  a  treatise  on  the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  the  Mosaic  times, 
in  the  Jahrbb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  IV.  pp.  778  sqq. ;  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann, 
in  his  Weissagunrj  und  Erfiillung  im  A.  u.  N.  Testamente,  and  in  the 
Sclm'ftbeweis,  vol.  II.  p.  2  ;  Mich.  Baumgarten,  article  "  Ezekiel"  in  Ilerzog's 
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The  prophetic  announcement,  that  the  Lord  will  one  day 
gather  together  again  the  people  of  Israel,  which  has  been 
thrust  out  among  the  heathen  for  its  unfaithfulness,  will  bring 
it  back  into  the  land  given  to  the  fathers,  and  there  bless  and 
greatly  multiply  it,  has  its  roots  in  the  promises  of  the  law.  If 
the  stiff-necked  transgressors  of  the  commandments  of  God — 
these  are  the  words  of  Lev.  xxvi.  40-45 — bear  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  and  confess  their 
sins,  and  their  uncircumcised  heart  is  humbled,  then  will  the 
Lord  remember  His  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  not  cast 
them  off  even  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  to  destroy  them, 
and  to  break  His  covenant  with  them  ;  but  will  remember 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  their  ancestors,  when  He 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations  to  be 
their  God.  He  will,  as  this  is  more  precisely  defined  in  Deut. 
xxx.  3  sqq.,  gather  them  together  again  out  of  the  heathen 
nations,  lead  them  back  into  the  land  which  their  fathers  pos- 
sessed, and  multiply  Israel  more  than  its  fathers.  On  the  ground 
of  this  promise,  of  which  Moses  gives  a  still  further  pledge  to  the 
people  in  his  dying  song  (Deut.  xxxii.  36—43),  all  the  prophets 
announce  the  restoration  and  ultimate  glorification  of  Israel. 
This  song,  which  closes  with  the  promise,  "  Rejoice,  ye  nations, 
over  His  people ;  for  He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  His  servants, 
and  repay  vengeance  to  His  adversaries,  and  expiate  His  land, 
His  people,"  continues  to  resound — to  use  the  words  of  Hof- 
mann  (Schriftbeiveis,  II.  2,  pp.  89,  90) — "  through  all  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  Not  only  when  Obadiah  (ver.  17)  and 
Joel  (ch.  iii.  5)  promise  good  to  their  nation  do  they  call 
Mount  Zion  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  the  place  where  there 
is  protection  from  the  judgment  upon  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
but  Micah  also,  who  foretells  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and 

Cyclopaedia,  and  here  and  there  in  his  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
C.  E.  Luthardt,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  in  Treatises  and  Expositions 
of  Scripture  (1851)  ;  and  Dr.  Volck,  in  the  Dorpater  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theo- 
logie  und  Kirche,  IX.  pp.  142  sqq. ;  and  others. 
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the  carrying  away  of  his  people  to  Babylon,  beholds  Mount 
Zion  exalted  at  last  above  all  the  seats  of  worldly  power,  and 
his  people  brought  back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  (ch.  iv.  1, 
vii.  14).  The  same  Isaiah,  who  was  sent  to  harden  his  people 
with  the  word  of  his  prophecy,  is  nevertheless  certain  that  at 
last  a  holy  nation  will  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  a  remnant  of  Israel 
(Isa.  iv.  3,  x.  21)  ;  and  the  holy  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  which 
His  scattered  people  return  from  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  is 
that  abode  of  peace  where  even  wild  beasts  do  no  more  harm 
under  the  rule  of  the  second  David  (Isa.  xi.  9,  11).  After  all 
the  calamities  which  it  was  the  mournful  lot  of  Jeremiah  to 
foretell  and  also  to  witness,  Jehovah  showed  this  prophet  the 
days  when  He  would  restore  His  people,  and  bring  them  back 
to  the  land  which  He  gave  to  their  fathers  (Jer.  xxx.  3).  .  .  . 
And  the  same  promise  is  adhered  to  even  after  the  return.  In 
every  way  is  the  assurance  given  by  Zechariah,  that  Judah 
shall  be  God's  holy  possession  in  God's  holy  land."1  This  re- 
storation of  Israel  Ezekiel  describes,  in  harmony  with  Jer.  xxxi., 

1  Compare  with  this  the  words  of  Auberlen  (der  Prophet  Daniel,  p.  399, 
ed.  2) :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  after 
severe  chastisement  and  humiliation,  is  so  essential  and  fundamental  a 
thought  of  all  prophecy,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  find  passages 
to  support  it,  as  to  make  a  selection  from  them.  By  way  of  example,  let 
us  notice  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  iv.  2-6,  ix.  1-6,  xi.  and  xii. ;  more  especially  xi. 
11  sqq.,  xxiv.  sqq.,  Ix.  sqq. ;  Jer.  xxx.-xxxiii. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23-31,  xxxvi., 
xxxvii. ;  Hos.  ii.  16-25,  iii.  4,  5,  xi.  8-11,  xiv.  2  sqq. ;  Joel  iii.  1-5,  iv. 
16-21 ;  Amos  ix.  8-15 ;  Obad.  vers.  17-21 ;  Mic.  ii.  12,  13,  iv.,  v.,  vii. 
11-20 ;  Zeph.  iii.  14-20;  Zech.  ii.  4  sqq.,  viii.  7  sqq.,  ix.  9  sqq.,  x.  8-12, 
xii.  2-xiii.  6,  xiv.  8  sqq."  Auberlen  (pp.  400  sq.)  then  gives  the  following 
as  the  substance  of  these  prophetic  descriptions :  "  Israel  having  been 
brought  back  to  its  own  land,  will  be  the  people  of  God  in  a  much  higher 
and  deeper  sense  than  before  ;  inasmuch  as  sin  will  be  averted,  the  know- 
ledge of  God  will  fill  the  land,  and  the  Lord  will  dwell  again  in  the  midst 
of  His  people  at  Jerusalem.  A  new  period  of  revelation  is  thus  com- 
menced, the  Spirit  of  God  is  richly  poured  out,  and  with  this  a  plenitude 
of  such  gifts  of  grace  as  were  possessed  in  a  typical  manner  by  the  apostolic 
church.  And  this  rich  spiritual  life  has  also  its  perfect  external  manifes- 
tation both  in  a  priestly  and  a  regal  form.  The  priesthood  of  Israel  was 
more  especially  seen  by  Ezekiel,  the  son  of  a  priest,  in  his  mysterious 
vision  in  ch.  xl.-xlviii. ;  the  monarchy  by  Daniel,  the  statesman ;  while 
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though  in  a  much  more  detailed  picture,  in  the  following  way  : 
— u  The  condition  of  things  in  the  future  will  differ  from  that 
in  the  past,  simply  in  the  fact  that  Israel  will  then  have  a  heart 
converted  to  fidelity  and  obedience  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
(ch.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  27),  and  will  live  in  good  peace  and  pro- 
sperity under  the  shelter  of  its  God,  who  is  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  world  (ch.  xxxvi.  23).  The  land  to  which  it 
is  restored,  a  land  most  decidedly  represented  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
same  as  that  in  which  its  fathers  lived  (ch.  xxxvii.  25),  appears 
throughout  merely  as  a  happy  earthly  dwelling-place,  and  the 
promise  of  its  possession  as  an  assurance  given  to  a  nation 
continuing  to  propagate  itself  in  peace"  (Hofmann,  p.  576). 
This  manner  of  depicting  the  condition  of  the  Israel  restored 
and  glorified  by  the  Messiah,  as  a  peaceful  settlement  and  a 
happy  life  in  the  land  of  the  fathers,  a  life  rich  in  earthly 
possessions,  is  not  confined,  however,  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
but  stands  out  more  or  less  conspicuously  in  the  Messianic 
pictures  of  all  the  prophets.     What  follows,  then,  from  this  in 

Jeremiah,  for  example,  unites  the  two  (ch.  xxxiii.  17-22).  What  took 
place  only  in  an  outward  way,  i.e.  in  the  letter,  during  the  Old  Testament 
times,  and  withdrew,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  inward  and  hidden  spirit- 
life  during  the  time  of  the  Christian  church,  will  then  manifest  itself  out- 
wardly also,  and  assume  an  external  though  pneumatic  form.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  whole  of  the  national  life  of  Israel  in  its  several  forms  of 
manifestation,  domestic  and  political  life,  labour  and  art,  literature  and 
culture,  was  regulated  by  religion,  though  only  at  first  in  an  outward  and 
legal  way.  The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  above  all,  to  urge  a 
renewal  of  the  heart,  and  must  give  freedom  to  the  outward  forms  which 
life  assumes,  enjoining  upon  the  conscience  of  individual  men,  in  these  also 
to  glorify  Christ.  In  the  thousand  years'  reign  all  these  departments  of 
life  will  be  truly  Christianized,  and  that  from  within.  Looked  at  in  this 
light,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  give  offence,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
ceremonial  law  of  Moses  corresponds  to  the  priesthood  of  Israel,  and  the 
civil  law  to  the  monarchy.  The  Gentile  church  has  only  been  able  to 
adopt  the  moral  law,  however  certainly  it  has  been  directed  merely  to  the 
inwardly  working  means  of  the  word,  or  of  the  prophetic  office.  But  when 
once  the  priesthood  and  the  kingly  office  have  been  restored,  then,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  ceremonial  and  civil  law 
of  Moses  will  unfold  its  spiritual  depths  in  the  worship  and  constitution  of 
the  thousand  years1  reign.1' 
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relation  to  the  mode  in  which  these  prophecies  are  to  be  fulfilled  1 
Is  it  that  the  form  assumed  by  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel 
when  restored  will  be  only  a  heightened  repetition  of  the  condi- 
tions of  its  former  life  in  Palestine,  undisturbed  by  sin?  By  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  it  follows  from  this  that  the  prophets 
have  depicted  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israel  by  the  Messiah 
by  means  of  figures  borrowed  from  the  past  and  present  of  the 
national  life  of  Israel,  and  therefore  that  their  picture  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally,  but  symbolically  or  typically,  and  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  it  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 

We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that,  through 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  began 
with  Him,  the  idea  of  the  people  of  God  has  been  so  expanded, 
that  henceforth  not  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham,  or  the 
Jewish  nation  merely,  but  the  church  of  confessors  of  Jesus 
Christ,  gathered  together  out  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  has 
become  the  people  of  God,  and  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  ceased  to  constitute  the  divinely  appointed  form  of 
the  church  of  God.  If,  therefore,  the  Jewish  people,  who  have 
rejected  the  Saviour,  who  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
hardened  themselves  against  the  grace  and  truth  revealed  in 
Him,  are  not  cast  off  for  ever,  but,  according  to  the  promises 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
(Rom.  xi.),  will  eventually  repent,  and  as  a  people  turn  to  the 
crucified  One,  and  then  also  realize  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises of  God ;  there  is  still  lacking,  with  the  typical  character 
of  the  prophetic  announcement,  any  clear  and  unambiguous 
biblical  evidence  that  all  Israel,  whose  salvation  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  future,  will  be  brought  back  to  Palestine,  when 
eventually  converted  to  Christ  the  crucified  One,  and  continue 
there  as  a  people  separated  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and 
form  the  earthly  centre  of  the  church  of  the  Lord  gathered 
out  of  all  nations  and  tongues.  For,  however  well  founded  the 
remark  of  Hofmann  (ut  sup.  p.  88)  may  be,  that  "  holy  people 
and  holy  land  are  demanded  by  one  another;"  this  proves 
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nothing  more  than  that  the  holy  people,  gathered  out  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  through  the  believing  reception  of  the 
gospel,  will  also  have  a  holy  land  for  its  dwelling-place ;  in 
other  words,  that,  with  the  spread  of  the  church  of  the  Lord 
over  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  earth  will  become  holy 
land  or  Canaan,  so  far  as  it  is  inhabited  by  the  followers  of 
Christ.  The  Apostle  Paul  teaches  this  in  the  same  Epistle  in 
which  he  foretells  to  Israel,  hardened  in  unbelief,  its  eventual 
restoration  and  blessedness ;  when  he  explains  in  Rom.  iv.  9—13 
that  to  Abraham  or  his  seed  the  promise  that  he  was  to  be  the 
heir  of  the  world  was  not  fulfilled  through  the  law,  but  through 
the  righteousness  of  the  faith,  which  Abraham  had  when  still 
uncircumcised,  that  he  might  become  a  father  of  all  those  who 
believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised,  and  a  father  of  the 
circumcision,  not  merely  of  those  who  are  of  the  circumcision, 
but  of  those  also  who  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  faith.  As 
the  apostle,  when  developing  this  thought,  interprets  the  promise 
given  to  the  patriarch  in  Gpn.  xii.  7  and  xv.  18 :  u  to  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land  "  (i.e.  the  land  of  Canaan),  by  tcXypovo/jLuv 
k6g[jlov  (inheriting  the  world),  he  regards  Canaan  as  a  type  of 
the  world  or  of  the  earth,  which  would  be  occupied  by  the 
children  born  of  faith  to  the  patriarch. 

This  typical  interpretation  of  the  promise,  given  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  everlasting  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  is  thus  taught  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  church  on  his  authority, 
corresponds  also  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment word  of  God.  This  is  evident  from  Gen.  xvii.,  where 
the  Lord  God,  when  instituting  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
gives  not  to  Abraham  only,  but  expressly  to  Sarah  also,  the 
promise  to  make  them  into  peoples  (&!^P),  that  kings  of  nations 
(D'Tpy  ^po)  shall  come  from  them  through  the  son,  whom  they 
are  to  receive  (vers*  6  and  16),  and  at  the  same  time  promises 
to  give  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  thus  greatly  to  be  multiplied, 
the  land  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
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everlasting  possession  (ver.  8).  This  promise  the  Lord,  as  the 
"  almighty  God,"  has  not  carried  into  effect  by  making  Abraham 
and  Sarah  into  nations  through  the  lineal  posterity  of  Isaac, 
but  only  through  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  believers  out 
of  all  nations,  who  have  become,  and  still  will  become,  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  in  Christ.  It  was  only  through  these  that 
Abraham  became  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations  (fton  2tp 
Djfa,  ver.  5).  For  although  two  peoples  sprang  from  Isaac,  the 
Israelites  through  Jacob,  and  the  Edomites  through  Esau,  and 
Abraham  also  became  the  ancestor  of  several  tribes  through 
Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Keturah,  the  divine  promise  in  question 
refers  to  the  people  of  Israel  alone,  because  Esau  was  separated 
from  the  seed  of  the  promise  by  God  Himself,  and  the  other 
sons  of  Abraham  were  excluded  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
born  of  Sarah.  The  twelve  tribes,  however,  formed  but  one 
people;  and  although  Ezekiel  calls  them  two  peoples  (ch. 
xxxv.  10  and  xxxvii.  22),  having  in  view  their  division  into 
two  kingdoms,  they  are  never  designated  or  described  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  as  D^a  fton.  To  this  one  people  God 
did  indeed  give  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession,  according 
to  the  boundaries  described  in  Num.  xxxiv.,  so  that  it  dwelt 
therein  until  it  was  driven  out  and  scattered  among  the  heathen 
for  its  persistent  unfaithfulness.  But  inasmuch  as  that  portion 
of  the  promise  which  referred  to  the  multiplication  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham  into  peoples  was  only  to  receive  its  complete 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  according  to  the  counsel  and  will  of  God, 
through  the  grafting  of  the  believing  Gentile  nations  into  the 
family  of  Abraham,  and  has  so  received  it,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  restrict  the  other  portion  of  this  promise,  relating  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  lineal  posterity  of  the 
patriarch,  or  the  people  of  Israel  by  lineal  descent,  but  must 
assume  that  in  the  promise  of  the  land  to  be  given  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham  God  even  then  spoke  of  Canaan  as  a  type  of  the 
land  which  was  to  be  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
multiplied  into  nations. 
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This  typical  phraseology  runs  through  all  the  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  both  with  regard  to 
the  promised  seed,  which  Abraham  received  through  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxi.  12)  in  the  people  of  Israel,  and  also  with  reference 
to  the  land  promised  to  this  seed  for  an  inheritance,  although, 
while  the  old  covenant  established  at  Sinai  lasted,  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh  was  the  people  of  God,  and  the  earthly 
Canaan  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  of  Egypt  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  this  people.  For  inasmuch  as  Abraham 
received  the  promise  at  the  very  time  of  his  call,  that  in  his 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  the 
germs  of  the  universal  destination  of  the  people  and  kingdom 
of  God  were  deposited,  according  to  Gen.  xvii.,  in  the  subse- 
quent patriarchal  promises,  the  prophets  continued  to  employ 
the  names  of  Israel  and  Canaan  more  and  more  in  their  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  as  symbolical  terms  for  the  two  ideas  of  the 
people  and  kingdom  of  God.  And  from  the  time  when  the 
fortress  of  Jerusalem  upon  Mount  Zion  was  exalted  by  David 
into  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
over  Israel,  and  was  also  made  the  site  of  the  dwelling  of 
Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  by  the  removal  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  to  Zion,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  which 
was  planned  by  David,  though  only  carried  into  execution  by 
Solomon  his  son,  they  employed  Zion  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
same  typical  manner  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  so  that,  in  the  Messianic  psalms  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  Zion  or  Jerusalem  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  place 
from  which  the  king  (David-Messiah),  anointed  by  Jehovah  as 
prince  over  His  people,  extends  His  dominion  over  all  the 
earth,  and  whither  the  nations  pour  to  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  instructed  as  to  His  ways  and  their  walking  in  His 
paths. 

Consequently  neither  the  prominence  expressly  given  to  the 
land  in  the  promises  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.  42  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  43,  upon   which  such  stress  is  laid  by  Auberlen   (die 
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mcssianische  Weissagungen,  pp.  827  and  833),  nor  the  fact  that 
Mount  Zion  or  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  named  as  the  place  of 
judgment  upon  the  world  of  nations  and  the  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  which  both  Hofmann  and  Auberlen  appeal 
in  the  passages  already  quoted,  furnishes  any  valid  evidence 
that  the  Jewish  people,  on  its  eventual  conversion  to  Christ, 
will  be  brought  back  to  Palestine,  and  that  the  Lord,  at  His 
second  coming,  will  establish  the  millennial  kingdom  in  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  and  take  up  His  abode  on  the  material 
Mount  Zion,  in  a  temple  built  by  human  hands. 

Even  the  supporters  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  cannot  deny  the  symbolico-typical  character 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  Thus  Auberlen,  for  example, 
observes  (die  mess.  Weiss*  p.  821)  that,  u  in  their  typical  cha- 
racter, the  sacrifices  furnish  us  with  an  example  of  the  true 
signification  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom 
of  God,  while  the  latter  exhibit  to  us  in  external  symbol  and 
t}7pe  the  truly  holy  people  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  its 
perfection,  just  as  the  former  set  forth  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Messiah."  But  among  these  institutions  the  Israelitish  sanc- 
tuary (tabernacle  or  temple)  undoubtedly  occupied  a  leading 
place  as  a  symbolico-typical  embodiment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  established  in  Israel,  as  is  now  acknowledged  by  nearly 
all  the  expositors  of  Scripture  who  have  any  belief  in  revelation. 
It  is  not  merely  the  institutions  of  the  old  covenant,  however, 
which  have  a  symbolico-typical  signification,  but  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  history  of  the  covenant  nation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  soil  in  which  this  history  developed  itself. 
This  is  so  obvious,  that  Auberlen  himself  (ut  sup.  p.  827)  has 
said  that  "  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  with  the  prophets  to 
represent  the  approaching  dispersion  and  enslaving  of  Israel 
among  the  heathen  as  a  renewal  of  their  condition  in  Egypt, 
and  the  eventual  restoration  of  both  the  people  and  kingdom 
as  a  new  exodus  from  Egypt  and  entrance  into  Canaan  (Hos. 
ii.  1,  2  and  16,  17,  ix.  3  and  6,  xi.  5,  11;  Mic.  ii.  12,  13, 
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vii.  15,  16;  Isa.  x.  24,  26,  xi.  11;  Jer.  xvi.  14,  15,  and  other 
passages)."  And  even  Hofmann,  who  sets  aside  this  typical 
phraseology  of  the  prophets  in  Isa.  xi.  11—15,  where  the 
restoration  of  Israel  from  its  dispersion  throughout  all  the 
world  is  depicted  as  a  repetition  of  its  deliverance  from  Egypt 
through  the  miraculous  division  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the 
simple  remark,  u  that  the  names  of  the  peoples  mentioned  in 
the  14th  as  well  as  in  the  11th  verse,  and  the  obstacles  described 
in  the  15th  verse,  merely  serve  to  elaborate  the  thought" 
(Schriftbeweis,  II.  2,  p.  548),  cannot  help  admitting  (at  p.  561) 
u  that  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  5  BilK  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  special 
prophecy  against  the  Edomitish  people,  but  as  a  symbolical 
designation  of  the  world  of  mankind  in  its  enmity  against  God." 
But  if  Edom  is  a  type  of  the  human  race  in  its  hostility  to 
God  in  this  threatening  of  judgment,  "  the  ransomed  of 
Jehovah"  mentioned  in  the  corresponding  announcement  of 
salvation  in  Isa.  xxxv.,  who  are  to  "  return  to  Zion  with  songs, 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,"  cannot  be  the  rescued 
remnant  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  the  Israel  of  the  twelve  tribes 
who  will  ultimately  attain  to  blessedness,  nor  can  the  Zion  to 
which  they  return  be  the  capital  of  Palestine.  If  Edom  in 
this  eschatological  prophecy  denotes  the  world  in  its  enmity 
against  God,  the  ransomed  of  Jehovah  who  return  to  Zion  are 
the  people  of  God  gathered  from  both  Gentiles  and  Jews,  who 
enter  into  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  By 
adopting  this  view  of  Edom,  Hofmann  has  admitted  the  typical 
use  of  the  ideas,  both  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Israel)  and  of 
Zion,  by  the  prophets,  and  has  thereby  withdrawn  all  firm 
foundation  from  his  explanation  of  similar  Messianic  prophecies 
when  the  Jewish  nation  is  concerned.  The  same  rule  which 
applies  to  Edom  and  Zion  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  must  also  be 
applicable  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  The  prophecy  concerning  Edom  in 
Isa.  xxxv.  has  its  side-piece  in  Isa.  lxiii.  1-6  ;  and,  as  Delitzsch 
has  said,  the  announcement  of  the  return  of  the  ransomed  of 
Jehovah   to  Zion   in  ch.  xxxvi.,   "  as  a  whole  and  in  every 
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particular,  both  in  thought  and  language,  is  a  prelude  of  this 
book  of  consolation  for  the  exiles  (i.e.  the  one  which  follows  in 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi)."  Ezekiel  uses  Edom  in  the  same  way,  in  the 
prediction  of  the  everlasting  devastation  of  Edom  and  the 
restoration  of  the  devastated  land  of  Israel,  to  be  a  lasting 
blessing  for  its  inhabitants.  As  Edom  in  this  case  also  repre- 
sents the  world  in  its  hostility  to  God  (see  the  comm.  on  ch. 
xxxv.  1-xxxvi.  15),  the  land  of  Israel  also  is  not  Palestine,  but 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  boundaries  of  which  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  8  and  Zech.  ix.  10).  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of 
our  prophet  there  is  no  express  mention  made  of  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  lands>  inasmuch  as  he  is  watch- 
man over  the  house  of  Israel,  and  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
principally  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  Israel;  but  it  is  also 
obvious  that  this  prophetic  truth  was  not  unknown  to  him,  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  ch.  xlvii.  22,  23,  in  the  fresh  division 
of  the  land  among  the  tribes  by  lot,  the  foreigners  as  well  as 
the  natives  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  land  as  well,  which  plainly 
abolishes  the  difference  in  lineal  descent  existing  under  the  old 
covenant.  Still  more  clearly  does  he  announce  the  reception 
of  the  heathen  nations  into  the  kin<Klom  of  God  in  ch.  xvi.  53 
sqq.,  where  he  predicts  the  eventual  turning  of  the  captivity, 
not  of  Jerusalem  only,  but  also  of  Samaria  and  Sodom,  as  the 
goal  of  the  ways  of  God  with  His  people.  If,  therefore,  in  His 
pictures  of  the  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  he  speaks  of  the  land  of  Israel  alone,  the  reason  for  this 
mode  of  description  is  probably  also  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  he  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  prophecies  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch more  than  other  prophets  do ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  unfolds  the  fulfilment  of  the  threats  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut. 
xxviii.-xxxii.  in  his  threatenings  of  judgments,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  he  display  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  the  law 
in  his  predictions  of  salvation.     If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we 
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must  not  take  his  prophecy  of  the  very  numerous  multiplication 
of  Israel  and  of  the  eternal  possession  of  Canaan  and  its 
blessings  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  the  divine  promise 
in  Gen.  xvii. ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  restrict  the  numerous 
multiplication  of  Israel  to  the  literal  multiplication  of  the 
remnant  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  must  also  understand  thereby 
the  multiplication  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  into  peoples  in  the 
manner  explained  above,  and  interpret  in  the  same  way  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  the  land  promised  to  the  fathers. 

This  view  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  concerning  the 
eventual  restoration  of  Israel  on  its  conversion  to  Christ  is 
confirmed  as  to  its  correctness  by  the  New  Testament  also ;  if, 
for  example,  we  consider  the  plain  utterances  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh,  i.e.  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom, 
and  do  not  adhere  in  a  one-sided  manner- to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  eschatological  pictures  contained  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy.  For  since,  as  Hofmann  has 
correctly  observed  in  his  Schriftbeweis  (II.  2,  pp.  667,  668), 
"  the  apostolical  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  present  condition  of 
things,  namely,  of  the  reappearance  of  Christ,  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  church,  and  the  resurrection  of  its  dead,  or  even  of 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  of  the  glorification  of  the 
material  world,  the  destruction  of  the  present  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  one,  stands  in  this  relation  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  things,  that  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
it  under  the  new  point  of  view,  which  accompanied  the  appear- 
ing and  glorification  of  Jesus  and  the  establishment  of  His 
church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;"  these  eschatological  pictures 
are  also  clothed  in  the  symbolico-typical  form  peculiar  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  doctrinal  import  of  which  can 
only  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  unambiguous  doc- 
trinal passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  doctrinal 
passages  the  first  which  presents  itself  is  Rom.  xi.,  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  tells  the  Christians  at  Rome  as  a  ixvari]piov)  that 
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hardness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  till  the  pleroma  of  the 
Gentiles  has  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  so  (i.e. 
after  this  has  taken  place)  all  Israel  will  be  rescued  or  saved 
(vers.  25,  20).  lie  then  supports  this  by  a  scriptural  quotation 
formed  from  Isa.  lix.  20  and  xxvii.  9  (LXX.),  with  an  evident 
allusion  to  Jer.  xxxi.  34  (1  33)  also:  u  there  shall  come  out  of 
Zion  the  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,'1 
etc. ;  whilst  he  has  already  shown  how,  as  the  fall  of  Israel,  or 
its  d7To/3o\y]y  is  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  and  reconciliation  of 
the  world,  the  irp6a\T]yfn<;  will  be  nothing  else  than  life  from 
the  dead  [fat]  eic  vetepcov,  vers.  11-15).  The  apostle  evidently 
teaches  here  that  the  partial  hardening  of  Israel,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  people  rejected  the  Saviour,  who  appeared  in 
Jesus,  and  were  excluded  from  the  salvation  in  Christ,  is  not 
an  utter  rejection  of  the  old  covenant  nation ;  but  that  the 
hardening  of  Israel  will  cease  after  the  entrance  of  the  pleroma 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  so  all  Israel  (iras 
'Icrpay]\  in  contrast  with  etc  fjiepovs,  i.e.  the  people  of  Israel  as 
a  whole)  will  attain  to  salvation,  although  this  does  not  teach 
the  salvation  of  every  individual  Jew.1  But  Auberlen  (die 
mess.  Weissagungen,  pp.  801  sqq.)  puts  too  much  into  these  words 
of  the  apostle  when  he  combines  them  with  Ex.  xix.  5,  6,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Israel  in  the  earlier  a^es  of  the  Old  Testa- 


1  "  All  Israel,"  says  Philippi  in  the  3d  ed.  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (p.  537),  "  as  contrasted  with  Ik  pscov;  (in  part)  in 
ver.  25,  and  also  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  train  of 
thought  in  ch.  ix.— xi.,  which,  as  the  chapter  before  us  more  especially 
shows,  has  only  to  do  with  the  bringing  of  the  nations  as  a  whole  to  the 
Messianic  salvation,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  signi- 
fying the  people  of  Israel  as  a  whole  (see  also  vers.  28-32).  The  explanation 
of  the  words  as  denoting  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  'Israel  of  God'  (Gal. 
vi.  16),  according  to  which  all  the  true  children  of  Abraham  and  of  God 
are  to  be  saved  through  the  entrance  of  the  chosen  Gentiles,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  of  the  ly.'ho-/^  of  the  Israel  that  has  not  been  hardened,  is 
just  as  arbitrary,  as  it  is  to  take  '  all  Israel '  as  referring  merely  to  the 
believing  portion  of  the  Jews,  the  portion  chosen  by  God,  who  have  belonged 
in  all  ages  to  the  "hslppoc.  x,ctr  v/.~hoyr\v  x;apn-o$."  But  in  the  appendix  to 
the  third  edition  he  has  not  only  given  full  expression  to  the  opposite  view, 
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ment  was  once  a  people  and  kingdom,  but  not  really  a  holv 
and  priestly  one,  and  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  New  Testament 
it  was  once  holy  and  priestly,  though  not  as  a  people  and 
kingdom,  draws  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  Jewish  nation 
must  once  more  become  holy  as  a  people  and  kingdom,  but  also 
that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  here  declares  u  that  the  promise 
given  to  the  people  of  Israel,  that  it  is  to  be  a  holy  people,  will 
still  be  fulfilled  in  its  experience,  and  that  in  connection  with 
this,  after  the  present  period  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is 
a  new  period  in  prospect,  when  the  converted  and  sanctified 
Israel,  being  called  once  for  all  to  be  a  priestly  kingdom,  will 
become  the  channel  of  the  blessing  of  fellowship  with  God  to 
the  nations  in  a  totally  different  and  far  more  glorious  manner 
than  before."  For  if  the  apostle  had  intended  to  teach  the 
eventual  accomplishment  of  this  promise  in  the  case  of  the 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  certainly  have  quoted 
it,  or  at  all  events  have  plainly  hinted  at  it,  and  not  merely 
have  spoken  of  the  ado^eaOav  of  the  Israel  wrhich  was  hardened 
then.  There  is  nothing  to  show,  even  in  the  remotest  way, 
that  Israel  will  eventually  be  exalted  into  the  holy  and  priestly 
people  and  kingdom  for  the  nations,  either  in  the  assurance 
that  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  or  in  the  declaration  that  the 
u  receiving "  (TrpoaXrjyjris)  of  Israel  will  work,  or  be  followed 

which  Besser  in  his  Bibchtunden  has  supported  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner, after  the  example  of  Luther  and  many  of  the  Lutheran  expositors,  but 
is  inclined  to  give  the  preference,  even  above  the  view  which  he  previously 
upheld,  to  the  idea  that  u  all  Israel  is  the  whole  of  the  Israel  intended  by 
the  prophetic  word,  and  included  in  the  divine  word  of  promise,  to  which 
alone  the  name  of  Israel  truly  and  justly  belongs  according  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  word  of  God — that  is  to  say,  those 
lineal  sons  of  Abraham  who  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  faith  (ch.  iv.  12), 
those  Jews  who  are  so  not  merely  outwardly  in  the  flesh,  but  also  inwardly 
in  the  spirit,  through  circumcision  of  heart  (ch.  ii.  28,  29)  ;"  and  also  to 
the  following  exposition  which  Calovius  gives  of  the  whole  passage,  namely, 
that  "  it  does  not  relate  to  a  simultaneous  or  universal  conversion  of  the 
Israelites,  or  to  the  conversion  of  a  great  multitude,  which  is  to  take  place 
at  the  last  times  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  looked  forward  to  still,  but 
rather  to  successive  conversions  continuing  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
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by,  "life  from  the  dead"  (ver.  15);  and  the  proposition  from 
which  Paul  infers  the  future  deliverance  of  the  people  of  Israel — 
viz.,  "  if  the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy  ;  and  if  the 
root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches"  (ver.  16) — shows  plainly  that 
it  never  entered  the  apostle's  mind  to  predict  for  the  branches 
that  were  broken  off  the  olive  tree  for  a  time  an  exaltation  to 
even  greater  holiness  than  that  possessed  by  the  root  and  begin- 
ning of  Israel  when  they  should  be  grafted  in  again. 

There  is  also  another  way  in  which  Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis, 
II.  2,  pp.  96  and  668)  makes  insertions  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
— namely,  when  he  draws  the  conclusion  from  the  prophetic 
quotation  in  vers.  25,  26,  that  the  apostle  takes  the  thought 
from  the  prophetic  writings,  that  Zion  and  Israel  are  the  place 
where  the  final  revelation  of  salvation  will  be  made,  and  then 
argues  in  support  of  this  geographical  exposition  of  the  words, 
a  shall  come  out  of  Zion,"  on  the  ground  that  in  these  words 
we  have  not  to  think  of  the  first  coming  of  the  Saviour  alone, 
but  the  apostle  extends  to  the  second  coming  with  perfect  pro- 
priety what  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  generally  affirms 
with  regard  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  what  had  already  been 
verified  at  His  first  coming.  This  argument  is  extremely 
weak.  Even  if  one  would  or  could  insist  upon  the  fact  that, 
when  rendering  the  words  ?Ni2  }i*yp  Kin  (there  will  come  for 
Zion  a  Redeemer),  in  Isa.  lix.  20,  by  rjget  etc  Sicov  6  pvofievos 
(the  Redeemer  will  come  out  of  Zion),  the  apostle  designedly 
adopted  the  expression  etc  Slojv,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
"  that  he  meant  the  material  Zion  or  earthly  Jerusalem  to  be 
regarded  as  the  final  site  of  the  New  Testament  revelation." 
For  if  the  apostle  used  the  expression  a  come  out  of  Zion," 
with  reference  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  because  it 
had  been  verified  at  the  first  coming  of  Jesus,  although  Jesus 
did  not  then  come  out  of  Zion,  but  out  of  Bethlehem,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Mic.  v.  1  (cf.  Matt.  i.  5,  6),  he  cannot 
have  meant  the  material  Mount  Zion  by  i/c  %lcqv,  but  must 
have  taken  Zion  in  the  prophetico-typical  sense  of  the  central 
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seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  a  meaning  which  it  also  has  in 
such  passages  in  the  Psalms  as  Ps.  xiv.  7,  liii.  7,  and  ex.  2, 
which  he  appears  to  have  had  floating  before  his  mind.  It 
was  only  by  taking  this  view  of  Zion  that  Paul  could  use  i/c 
2lol)v  for  the  ]S*s?  of  Isaiah,  without  altering  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy,  that  the  promised  Redeemer  would  come  for 
Zion,  i.e.  for  the  citizens  of  Zion,  the  Israelites.  The  apostle, 
when  making  this  quotation  from  the  prophets,  had  no  more 
intention  of  giving  any  information  concerning  the  place  where 
Christ  would  appear  to  the  now  hardened  Israel,  and  prove 
Himself  to  be  the  Redeemer,  than  concerning  the  land  in  which 
the  Israel  scattered  among  the  nations  would  be  found  at  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord.  And  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  effect  that  a  the  Lord  will  not 
appear  again  till  He  has  prepared  both  Israel  and  Zion  for  the 
scene  of  His  reappearing"  (Hofmann,  p.  97).  All  that  Christ 
says  is,  that  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  will  be  preached 
in  the  whole  world  for  a  witness  concerning  all  nations,  and 
then  will  the  end  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  And  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  on  His  departing  for  ever  from  the  temple,  He  exclaimed 
to  the  Jews  who  rejected  Him,  "  Your  house  will  be  left  unto 
you  desolate  ;  for  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  will  not  see  me  henceforth, 
till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord"  (Matt,  xxiii.  38,  39),  all  that  He  means  is,  that  He  will 
not  appear  to  them  or  come  to  them  before  they  receive  Him 
with  faith,  "  greet  Him  as  the  object  of  their  longing  expecta- 
tion ; "  and  by  no  means  that  Pie  will  not  come  till  they  have 
been  brought  back  from  their  dispersion  to  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem. 

Even  Matt,  xxvii.  53  and  Rev.  xi.  2,  where  Jerusalem  is 
called  the  holy  city,  do  not  furnish  any  tenable  proof  of  this, 
because  it  is  so  called,  not  with  regard  to  any  glorification  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  future,  but  as  the  city  in  which  the  holiest  events 
in  the  world's  history  had  taken  place  ;  just  as  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  18) 
designates  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  holy  mount,  with 
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reference  to  that  event,  and  not  with  any  anticipation  of  a 
future  glorification  of  the  mountain  ;  and  in  1  Kings  xix.  8 
Horeb  is  called  the  Mount  of  God,  because  in  the  olden  time 
God  revealed  Himself  there.  a  The  old  Jerusalem  is  even 
now  the  holy  city  still  to  those  who  have  directed  their  hopeful 
eyes  to  the  new  Jerusalem  alone"  (Ilengstenberg).  This  also 
applies  to  the  designation  of  the  temple  as  the  "holy  place"  in 
Matt,  xxiv,  15,  by  which  Hofmann  (p.  01)  would  also,  though 
erroneously,  understand  Jerusalem. 

And  the  words  of  Christ  in  Luke  xxi.  24,  that  Jerusalem 
will  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  ayjpi  TrXrjpcoOcoaiv  tcaipol 
£9va>v,  cannot  be  used  as  furnishing  a  proof  that  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  will  be  occupied  by  the  converted  Jews  before  or  at 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  For  if  stress  be  laid  upon  the 
omission  of  the  article,  and  the  appointed  period  be  understood 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  following  rendering,  viz. : 
"  till  Gentile  periods  shall  be  fulfilled,"  i.e.  "  till  certain 
periods  which  have  been  appointed  to  Gentile  nations  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  judgment  of  wrath  from  God  shall 
have  elapsed"  (Meyer),  wre  may  assume,  with  Hengstenberg 
(die  Juden  nnd  die  christl.  Kirclie^  3  art.),  that  these  times 
come  to  an  end  when  the  overthrow  of  the  might  of  the 
Gentiles  is  effected  through  the  judgment  of  God,  and  the 
Christian  church  takes  their  place  ;  and  we  may  still  further  say 
with  him,  that  "  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  by  the  heathen, 
among  whom,  according  to  the  Christian  view,  the  Mahometans 
also  are  to  be  reckoned,  has  ceased  twice  already, — namely,  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  a  Christian  kingdom  existed  in  Jerusalem.  And  what 
then  happened,  though  only  in  a  transient  way,  will  eventually 
take  place  again,  and  that  definitively,  on  the  ground  of  this 
declaration  of  the  Lord.  Jerusalem  will  become  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Israel  of  the  Christian  church."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  adopt  Hofmann's  view  (pp.  642,  643),  that  by  Kaipoi 
i0v£v  we  are  to  understand  the  times  of  the  nations,  when  the 
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world  belongs  to  them,  in  accordance  with  Dan.  viii.  14,  in 
support  of  which  Rev.  xi.  2  may  also  be  adduced,  these  times 
"  come  to  an  end  when  the  people  of  God  obtain  the  supre- 
macy ;"  and,  according  to  this  explanation,  it  is  affirmed  "  that 
this  treading  down  of  the  holy  city  will  not  come  to  an  end  till 
the  filling  up  of  the  time,  during  which  the  world  belongs  to 
the  nations,  and  therefore  not  till  the  end  of  the  present  course 
of  this  world."  But  if  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Gentiles  lasts  till  then,  even  the  converted  Jews  cannot  recover 
possession  of  it  at  that  time  ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  present 
course  of  this  world  the  new  creation  of  the  heaven  and  earth 
will  take  place,  and  the  perfected  church  of  Christ,  gathered 
out  of  Israel  and  the  Gentile  nations,  will  dwell  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  that  has  come  down  upon  the  new  earth. — However, 
therefore,  we  may  interpret  these  words  of  the  Lord,  we  are 
not  taught  in  Luke  xxi.  24  any  more  than  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15 
and  xxvii.  53,  or  Rom.  xi.  2G,  that  the  earthly  Jerusalem  will 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  converted  Jews  after  its  libera- 
tion from  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  that  it  will  hold  a  central 
position  in  the  world,  or  that  the  temple  will  be  erected  there 
ajzain. 

And  lastly,  a  decisive  objection  to  these  Jewish,  millenarian 
hopes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  announcements  of  the  restoration  of  Israel,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  says  nothing  what- 
ever concerning  a  rebuilding  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  and  a 
restoration  of  the  Levitical  worship  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  teaches  in  the  most  decided  manner,  that,  with  the  completion 
of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  upon  Golgotha,  the  sacrificial  and  temple  service  of  the 
Levitical  law  was  fulfilled  and  abolished  (Heb.  vii.-x.),  on  the 
ground  of  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  the  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  men  shall  worship  neither  upon  Gerizim  nor  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John  iv.  21-24),  in  accordance  with  the 
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direction  given  by  the  apostle  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  But  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  merely  predict  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  own  land,  and  their  everlasting  abode  in  that 
land  under  the  rule  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  this  prediction  of  theirs 
culminates  in  the  promise  that  Jehovah  will  establish  His 
sanctuary,  i.e.  His  temple,  in  the  midst  of  His  redeemed  people, 
and  dwell  there  with  them  and  above  them  for  ever  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  27,  28),  and  that  all  nations  will  come  to  this  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord  upon  Zion  year  by  year,  to  worship  before  the 
King  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  keep  the  Feast  of  tabernacles 
(Zech.  xiv.  16;  cf.  Isa.  lxvi.  23).  If,  then,  the  Jewish  people 
should  receive  Palestine  again  for  its  possession  either  at  or 
after  its  conversion  to  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  God,  the  temple  with  the  Levitical  sacrificial  worship  would 
of  necessity  be  also  restored  in  Jerusalem.  But  if  such  a 
supposition  is  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  so  that  this  essential  feature  in  the  prophetic  picture 
of  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to  be  understood 
literally,  but  spiritually  or  typically,  it  is  an  unjustifiable  in- 
consistency to  adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  return  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  and  to  look 
for  the  return  of  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine,  when  it  has 
come  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII.  AND  XXXTX.    DESTRUCTION  OF  GOG  WITH 
HIS  GREAT  ARMY  OF  NATIONS. 

Gog,  in  the  land  of  Magog,  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and 
Tubal,  will  invade  the  restored  land  of  Israel  from  the  far 
distant  northern  land  by  the  appointment  of  God  in  the  last 
times,  and  with  a  powerful  army  of  numerous  nations  (ch. 
xxxviii.  1-9),  with  the  intention  of  plundering  Israel,  now 
dwelling  in  security,  that  the  Lord  may  sanctify  Himself  upon 
him  before  all  the  world  (vers.  10-16).  But  when  Gog,  of 
whom  earlier  prophets  have  already  prophesied,  shall  fall  upon 
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Israel,  he  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a  wrathful  judgment  from  the 
Lord,  that  the  nations  may  know  that  God  is  the  Lord  (vers, 
17-23).  On  the  mountains  of  Israel  will  Gog  with  all  his 
hosts  and  nations  succumb  to  the  judgment  of  God  (ch.  xxxix. 
1-8).  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Israel  will  spend  seven 
years  in  burning  the  weapons  of  the  fallen  foe,  and  seven 
months  in  burying  the  corpses  in  a  valley,  which  will  receive 
its  name  from  this,  so  as  to  purify  the  land  (vers.  9-16)  ;  whilst 
in  the  meantime  all  the  birds  and  wild  beasts  will  satiate  them- 
selves with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  fallen  (vers.  17-20).  By 
this  judgment  will  all  the  nations  as  well  as  Israel  know  that 
it  was  on  account  of  its  sins  that  the  Lord  formerly  gave  up 
Israel  into  the  power  of  the  heathen,  but  that  now  He  will  no 
more  forsake  His  redeemed  people,  because  He  has  poured  out 
His  Spirit  upon  it  (vers.  21-29). 

Vers.  1-9.  Introduction.  Preparation  of  Gog  and  his  army 
for  the  invasion  of  the  restored  land  of  Israel. — Ver.  1.  And 
the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me,  saying,  Ver.  2.  Son  of  man, 
set  thy  face  toward  Gog  in  the  land  of  Magog,  the  prince  of  Rosh, 
Mesliech,  and  Tubal,  and  prophesy  against  him,  Ver.  3.  And 
say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  deal  with  theey 
Gog,  thou  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal,  Ver.  4.  And 
ivill  mislead  thee,  and  will  put  rings  in  thy  jaws,  and  lead  thee 
out,  and  all  thine  army,  horses,  and  riders,  all  clothed  in  perfect 
beauty,  a  great  assembly,  with  buckler  and  shield,  all  wielding 
swords ;  Ver.  5.  Persian,  Ethiopian,  and  IAbyan  with  them,  all 
of  them  with  shield  and  helmet  ;  Ver.  6.  Gomer  and  all  his  hosts, 
the  house  of  Togarmah  in  the  uttermost  north  with  all  his  hosts  ; 
many  peoples  with  thee.  Ver.  7.  Be  prepared  and  make  ready, 
thou  and  all  thine  assembly,  who  have  assembled  together  to  thee, 
and  be  thou  their  guard.  Ver.  8.  After  many  days  shall  thou 
be  visited,  at  the  end  of  the  years  shalt  thou  come  into  the  land, 
which  is  brought  back  from  the  sword,  gathered  out  of  many 
peoples,  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  which  were  constantly  laid 
waste,  but  now  it  is  brought  out  of  the  nations,  and  they  dwell 
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together  in  safety ;  Ver.  9.  And  thou  shalt  come  up,  come  like 
a  storm,  like  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land,  thou  and  all  thy  hosts 
and  many  peoples  icith  thee.  —  Vers.  1  and  2.  Command 
to  prophesy  against  Gog.  :i3,  Gog,  the  name  of  the  prince 
against  whom  the  prophecy  is  directed,  is  probably  a  name 
which  Ezekiel  has  arbitrarily  formed  from  the  name  of  the 
country,  Magog ;  although  Gog  does  occur  in  1  Chron.  v.  4  as 
the  name  of  a  Reubenite,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  construction  -faO  H.N  Jfe,  Gog  of  the  land  of  Magog,  is  an 
abbreviated  expression  for  "  Gog  from  the  land  of  Magog ; " 
and  'M  pK  is  not  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  TJ?  DT,  as 
the  local  object  ("  toward  Gog,  to  the  land  of  Magog"),  as 
Ewald  and  Hiivernick  would  render  it ;  since  it  would  be  very 
difficult  in  that  case  to  explain  the  fact  that  :i3  is  afterwards 
resumed  in  the  apposition  'Ul  N^'J.  2iJE>?  Magog,  is  the  name 
of  a  people  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2  as  descended  from  Japhet, 
according  to  the  early  Jewish  and  traditional  explanation,  the 
great  Scythian  people ;  and  here  also  it  is  the  name  of  a  people, 
and  is  written  with  the  article  (SUttn),  to  mark  the  people  as 
one  well  known  from  the  time  of  Genesis,  and  therefore  pro- 
perly the  land  of  the  Magog  (-people).  Gog  is  still  further 
described  as  the  prince  of  Bosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal.  It  is 
true  that  Ewald  follows  Aquila,  the  Targum,  and  Jerome,  and 
connects  tp'an  with  WW)  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense  of  princeps 
capitis,  chief  prince.  But  the  argrment  used  in  support  of  this 
explanation,  namely,  that  there  is  no  people  of  the  name  of 
Bosh  mentioned  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  by  Josephus, 
is  a  very  weak  one ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appellative 
rendering,  though  possible,  no  doubt,  after  the  analogy  of  jnbn 
Wih  in  1  Chron  xxvii.  5,  is  by  no  means  probable,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  WW\  WW)  occurs  again  in  ver.  3  and  ch.  xxxix.  1, 
and  in  such  repetitions  circumstantial  titles  are  generally 
abbreviated.  The  Byzantine  and  Arabic  writers  frequently 
mention  a  people  called  fPw?,  (j*jj,  Bus,  dwelling  in  the 
country  of  the  Taurus,  and  reckoned  among  the  Scythian  tribes 
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(for  the  passages,  see  Ges.  Thesaurus,  p.  1253),  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  existence  of  a  people  known  by 
the  name  of  Bosh  ;  even  though  the  attempt  of  Bochart  to  find 
a  trace  of  such  a  people  in  the  rPco£a\avoi  (Ptol.  iii.  5)  and 
Roxalani  (Plin.  h.  n.  iv.  12),  by  explaining  this  name  as 
formed  from  a  combination  of  Phos  (Rhox)  and  Alani,  is  just 
as  doubtful  as  the  conjecture,  founded  upon  the  investigations 
of  Frahn  (Ibn  Foszlan,  u.  a.  Araber  Berichte  iiber  die  Russen 
alterer  Zeit,  St.  Petersburg  1823),  that  the  name  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  connected  with  this  'Pw?,  (jw«»,  and  our  E>fcO.  Meshech 
and  Tubal  (as  in  ch.  xxvii.  13  and  xxxii.  26),  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni  of  classical  writers  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  x.  2), 
dwelt,  according  to  the  passage  before  us,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Magog.  There  were  also  found  in  the  army  of  Gog,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  5,  Pharas  (Persians),  Cush,  and  Phut  (Ethiopians 
and  Libyans,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxx.  5  and  xxvii.  10),  and, 
according  to  ver.  6,  Gomer  and  the  house  of  Togarmah.  From 
a  comparison  of  this  list  with  Gen.  x.  2,  Kliefoth  draws  the 
conclusion  that  Ezekiel  omits  all  the  peoples  mentioned  in  Gen. 
x.  2  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Japhet,  who  had  come  into 
historical  notice  in  his  time,  or  have  done  so  since,  namely,  the 
Medes,  Greeks,  and  Thracians  ;  wrhilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
mentions  all  the  peoples  enumerated,  who  have  never  yet 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  history.  But  this  remark  is  out  of 
place,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Ezekiel  also  omits  the  Japhetic 
tribes  of  Ashkenaz  and  Piphath  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  still  more 
from  the  fact  that  he  notices  not  only  the  D"]B,  or  Persians, 
who  were  probably  related  to  the  ^E,  but  also  the  Hamitic 
peoples  Cush  and  Phut,  two  African  families.  Consequently 
the  army  of  Gog  consisted  not  only  of  wild  Japhetic  tribes, 
who  had  not  yet  attained  historical  importance,  but  of  Hamitic 
tribes  also,  that  is  to  say,  of  peoples  living  at  the  extreme 
north  (p2V  *psn*,  ver.  6)  and  east  (Persians)  and  south 
(Ethiopians),  i.e.  on  the  borders  of  the  then  known  world. 
These  are  all  summoned  by  Gog,  and  gathered  together  for  an 
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attack  upon  the  people  of  God.  This  points  to  a  time  when 
their  former  foes,  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistines,  and 
Syrians,  and  the  old  imperial  powers,  Egypt,  Asshur,  Babel, 
Javan,  will  all  have  passed  away  from  the  stage  of  history,  and 
the  people  of  God  will  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  historical  life 
of  the  world,  and  will  have  spread  so  widely  over  the  earth,  that 
its  foes  will  only  be  found  on  the  borders  of  the  civilised  world 
(compare  Rev.  xx.  8). 

Vers.  3-9  contain  in  general  terms  the  determinate  counsel 
of  God  concerning  Go£. —  Vers.  3-6.  Jehovah  is  about  to 
mislead  Gog  to  a  crusade  against  His  people  Israel,  and  sum- 
mons him  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  restored  land  of 
Israel.  The  announcement  of  the  purpose  for  which  Jehovah 
will  make  use  of  Gog  and  his  army,  and  the  summons  addressed 
to  him  to  make  ready,  form  two  strophes,  which  are  clearly 
marked  by  the  similarity  of  the  conclusion  in  vers.  6  and  9. — 
Ver.  3.  God  will  deal  with  Gog,  to  sanctify  Himself  upon  him 
by  means  of  judgment  (cf.  ver.  10).  He  therefore  misleads 
him  to  an  attack  upon  the  people  of  Israel.  33V^,  an  intensive 
form  from  2Y&,  may  signify,  as  vox  media,  to  cause  to  return 
(ch.  xxxix.  27),  and  to  cause  to  turn  away,  to  lead  away  from 
the  right  road  or  goal,  to  lead  astray  (Isa.  xlvii.  10).  Here 
and  in  ch.  xxxix.  2  it  means  to  lead  or  bring  away  from  his 
previous  attitude,  i.e.  to  mislead  or  seduce,  in  the  sense  of 
enticing  to  a  dangerous  enterprise ;  according  to  which  the 
Chaldee  has  rendered  it  correctly,  so  far  as  the  actual  sense  is 
concerned,  ^H^K,  alliciam  te.  In  the  words,  "  I  place  rings 
in  thy  jaws  "  (cf.  ch.  xxix.  4),  Gog  is  represented  as  an  un- 
manageable beast,  which  is  compelled  to  follow  its  leader  (cf. 
Isa.  xxxvii.  29)  ;  and  the  thought  is  thereby  expressed,  that  Gog 
is  compelled  to  obey  the  power  of  God  against  his  will.  K*irin? 
to  lead  him  away  from  his  land,  or  natural  soil.  The  passage 
in  Rev.  xx.  8,  "  to  deceive  the  nations  (irXavrjaac  tcl  Wvrj), 
Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  battle,"  corresponds 
to  these  words  so  far  as  the  material  sense  is  concerned ;  with 
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this  exception,  that  Satan  is  mentioned  as  the  seducer  of  the 
nations  in  the  Apocalypse,  whereas  Ezekiel  gives  prominence 
to  the  leading  of  God,  which  controls  the  manifestations  even 
of  evil,  u  so  that  these  two  passages  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  one  another  as  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  1"  (Hav.). 
In  vers.  46-6  the  army  is  depicted  as  one  splendidly  equipped 
and  very  numerous.  For  ?v3B  *Kb?,  seethe  comm.  on  ch.  xxiii. 
12,  where  the  Assyrian  satraps  are  so  described.  3"J  bnjj,  as 
in  ch.  xvii.  17.  The  words  buckler  and  shield  are  loosely 
appended  in  the  heat  of  the  discourse,  without  any  logical  sub- 
ordination to  what  precedes.  Besides  the  defensive  arms,  the 
greater  and  smaller  shield,  they  carried  swords  as  weapons  of 
offence.  In  the  case  of  the  nations  in  ver.  5,  only  the  shield 
and  helmet  are  mentioned  as  their  equipment,  for  the  sake  of 
variation,  as  in  ch.  xxvii.  10;  and  in  ver.  6  two  other  nations 
of  the  extreme  north  with  their  hosts  are  added.  Gomer :  the 
Cimmerians ;  and  the  house  of  Togarmah :  the  Armenians  (see 
the  comm.  on  ch.  xxvii.  14).  For  D*S3$,  see  the  comm.  on 
ch.  xii.  14.  The  description  is  finally  rounded  off  with  D'»y 
TJFIN  DW.  In  ver.  7,  the  infin.  abs.  Niphal  tfsn,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  except  in  Amos  iv.  12,  is  used  emphatically  in  the 
place  of  the  imperative.  The  repetition  of  the  same  verb,  though 
in  the  imperative  Hiphil,  equip,  i.e.  make  ready,  sc.  everything 
necessary  (cf.  ch.  vii.  14),  also  serves  to  strengthen  the  thought. 
Be  thou  to  them  ^nwp,  for  heed,  or  watch,  i.e.  as  abstr.  pro 
concr.j  one  who  gives  heed  to  them,  keeps  watch  over  them  (cf. 
Job  vii.  12  and  Neh.  iv.  3,  16),  in  actual  fact  their  leader. 
Vers.  8  and  9  indicate  for  what  Gog  was  to  hold  himself  ready. 
The  first  clause  reminds  so  stronMy  of  Vipa*  D"^  ano  in  Isa. 
xxiv.  22,  that  the  play  upon  this  passage  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  ;  so  that  Ezekiel  uses  the  words  in  the  same  sense  as 
Isaiah,  though  Havernick  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  IjSBiJ  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  being  missed  or  wanting,  i.e.  of  perishing. 
The  word  never  has  the  latter  meaning;  and  to  be  missed  does 
not  suit  the  context  either  here  or  in  Isaiah,  where  1pB*  means 
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to  be  visited,  i.e.  brought  to  punishment.  And  here  also  this 
meaning,  visitari  (Vulg.),  is  to  be  retained,  and  that  in  the 
sense  of  a  penal  visitation.  The  objection  raised,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  punishment  here,  but  that  this  is  first 
mentioned  in  ver.  16  or  18,  loses  all  its  force  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  visiting  is  a  more  general  idea  than  punishing;  and  the 
visitation  consisted  in  the  fact  of  God's  leading  Gog  to  invade 
the  land  of  Israel,  that  He  might  sanctify  Himself  upon  him  by 
judgment.  This  might  very  fittingly  be  here  announced,  and 
it  also  applies  to  the  parallel  clause  which  follows :  thou  wilt 
come  into  the  land,  etc.,  with  which  the  explanation  commences 
of  the  way  in  which  God  would  visit  him.  The  only  other 
meaning  which  could  also  answer  to  the  parallelism  of  the 
clauses,  viz.  to  be  commanded,  to  receive  command  (Hitzig  and 
Kliefoth),  is  neither  sustained  by  the  usage  of  the  language, 
nor  in  accordance  with  the  context.  In  the  passages  quoted  in 
support  of  this,  viz.  Neh.  vii.  1  and  xii.  44, "ipBJ  merely  signifies 
to  be  charged  with  the  oversight  of  a  thing;  and  it  never  means 
only  to  receive  command  to  do  anything.  Moreover,  Gog  has 
already  been  appointed  leader  of  the  army  in  ver.  7,  and  there- 
fore is  not  u  to  be  placed  in  the  supreme  command  "  for  the 
first  time  after  many  days.  D*2n  Dsojp?  after  many  days,  i.e. 
after  a  long  time  (cf.  Josh,  xxiii.  1),  is  not  indeed  equivalent 
in  itself  to  DWn  JVinNa,  but  signifies  merely  the  lapse  of  a 
lengthened  period ;  yet  this  is  defined  here  as  occurring  in  the 
D*3J0n  nnns. — Dti#n  rvnros,  equivalent  to  D^pjn  rnns  (ver.  16), 
is  the  end  of  days,  the  last  time,  not  the  future  generally,  but 
the  final  future,  the  Messianic  time  of  the  completing  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  xlix.  1).  This  meaning 
is  also  applicable  here.  For  Gog  is  to  come  up  to  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  which  have  been  laid  waste  WA,  continually,  i.e.  for  a 
long  time,  but  are  now  inhabited  again.  Although,  for  example, 
Ttpn  signifies  a  period  of  time  relatively  long,  it  evidently  indi- 
cates a  longer  period  than  the  seventy  or  fifty  years'  desolation 
of  the  land  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;   more  especially 
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if  we  take  it  in  connection  with  the  preceding  and  following 
statements,  to  the  effect  that  Gog  will  come  into  the  land,  which 
has  been  brought  back  from  the  sword  and  gathered  out  of 
many  peoples.  These  predicates  show  that  in  pN  the  idea  of 
the  population  of  the  land  is  the  predominant  one  ;  for  this 
alone  could  be  gathered  out  of  many  nations,  and  also  brought 
back  from  the  sword,  i.e.  not  from  the  consequences  of  the 
calamity  of  war,  viz.  exile  (Rosenmuller),  but  restored  from 
being  slain  and  exiled  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  rniiJTDj 
passive  participle  of  the  Pilel  3?^",  to  restore  (cf.  Isa.  lviii.  12)  ; 
not  turned  away  from  the  sword,  i.e.  in  no  expectation  of  war 
(Hitzig),  which  does  not  answer  to  the  parallel  clause,  and  can- 
not be  sustained  by  Mic.  ii.  8.  Ml  D^BJJD,  gathered  out  of 
many  peoples,  points  also  beyond  the  Babylonian  captivity 
to  the  dispersion  of  Israel  in  all  the  world,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  shows 
that  Tpn  denotes  a  much  longer  devastation  of  the  land  than 
the  Chaldean  devastation  was.  IWJ)  introduces  a  circumstantial 
clause  ;  and  N"?  points  back  to  px,  i.e.  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  These  are  now  brought  out  of  the  nations,  i.e.  at 
the  time  when  Gog  invades  the  land,  and  are  dwelling  in  their 
own  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel  in  untroubled  security. 
rvj/  signifies  the  advance  of  an  enemv,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  1,  etc. 
nNiP,  a  tempest,  as  in  Prov.  i.  27,  from  ns^  to  roar.  The 
comparison  to  a  cloud  is  limited  to  the  covering ;  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  signification  of  the  cloud  as  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  severe  calamity. 

Vers.  10-16.  Account  of  the  motive  by  which  Gog  was 
induced  to  undertake  his  warlike  expedition,  and  incurred  guilt, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  led  by  God,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  brought  upon  himself  the  judgment  of 
destruction  that  was  about  to  fall  upon  him. — Ver.  10.  Thus 
saiih  the  Lord  Jehovah,  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
things  will  come  up  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  devise  an  evil 
design^  Ver.  11.  And  say,  I  will  go  up  into  the  open  country,  I 
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will  come  upon  the  peaceful  ones,  who  are  all  dwelling  in  safety, 
who  dwell  without  walls,  and  have  not  bars  and  gates,  Ver.  12. 
To  take  plunder  and  to  gather  spoil,  to  bring  back  thy  hand 
against  the  ruins  that  are  inhabited  again,  and  against  a  people 
gathered  out  of  the  nations,  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce, 
who  dwell  on  the  navel  of  the  earth.  Ver.  13.  Sabaea  and  Dedan, 
and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish,  and  all  Iter  young  lions,  will  say 
to  thee,  Dost  thou  come  to  take  plunder  ?  Hast  thou  gathered 
thy  multitude  of  people  to  take  spoil  ?  Is  it  to  carry  away  gold 
and  silver,  to  take  possession  and  gain,  to  plunder  a  great  spoil  f 
Ver.  14.  Therefore  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  Gog, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Is  it  not  so  ?  On  that  day,  when 
my  people  Israel  dwelleth  in  security,  thou  wilt  observe  it, 
Ver.  15.  And  come  from  thy  place  from  the  extreme  north,  thou 
and  many  peoples  with  thee,  all  riding  upon  horses,  a  great  crowd 
and  a  numerous  army,  Ver.  16.  And  wilt  march  against  my 
people  Israel,  to  cover  the  land  like  a  cloud ;  at  the  end  of 
the  days  it  will  take  place;  then  shall  I  lead  thee  against 
my  land,  that  the  nations  may  know  me,  when  I  sanctify 
myself  upon  thee  before  their  eyes,  0  Gog.  —  In  ver.  10 
B^W  are  not  words,  but  things  which,  come  into  his  mind. 
What  things  these  are,  we  learn  from  vers.  11  and  12  ;  but 
first  of  all,  these  things  are  described  as  evil  thoughts  or  de- 
signs. Gog  resolves  to  fall  upon  Israel,  now  living  in  peace 
and  security,  and  dwelling  in  open  unfortified  places,  and  to  rob 
and  plunder  it.  nina  pK?  literally,  land  of  plains,  i.e.  a  land 
which  has  no  fortified  towns,  but  only  places  lying  quite  exposed 
(see  the  comm.  on  Zech.  ii.  8);  because  its  inhabitants  are  living 
in  undisturbed  peace  and  safe  repose,  and  therefore  dwell  in 
places  that  have  no  walls  with  gates  and  bars  (cf.  Judg.  xviii.  7  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  31).  This  description  of  Israel's  mode  of  life  also 
points  beyond  the  times  succeeding  the  Babylonian  captivity  to 
the  Messianic  days,  when  the  Lord  will  have  destroyed  the 
horses  and  war-chariots  and  fortresses  (Mic.  v.  9),  and  Jeru- 
salem will  be  inhabited  as  an  open    country  because  of  the 
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multitude  of  the  men  and  cattle,  and  the  Lord  will  be  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about  her  (Zech.  ii.  8,  9).  For  ver.  12a,  compare 
Isa.  x.  6.  T£  ^v'vt  is  not  dependent  upon  '"ipyx,  like  the 
preceding  infinitives,  but  is  subordinate  to  'til  n?yK  fi"!EK : 
"  thou  sayest,  I  will  go  up  .  .  .  to  turn  thy  hand."  ^V*},  to 
bring  back,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  heathen 
had  already  at  an  earlier  period  turned  their  hand  against  the 
towns  of  Israel,  and  plundered  their  possessions  and  goods. 
nun:  nnin  in  this  connection   are  desolate  places  which  are 

t  tt:  r 

inhabited  again,  and  therefore  have  been  rebuilt  (cf.  ch.  xii.  20, 
xxvi.  19).  '"tifpp  and  ftii?  are  synonyms;  and  ruj5D  does  not 
mean  flocks  or  herds,  but  gain,  possession  (cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  6, 
xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  23).  One  motive  of  Gog  for  making  the 
attack  was  to  be  found  in  the  possessions  of  Israel ;  a  second  is 
given  in  the  words :  who  dwell  upon  the  navel  of  the  earth. 
This  figurative  expression  is  to  be  explained  from  ch.  v.  5 : 
u  Jerusalem  in  the  midst  of  the  nations."  The  navel  is  not 
a  figure  denoting  the  high  land,  but  signifies  the  land  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  land  most  glorious 
and  most  richly  blessed ;  so  that  they  who  dwell  there  occupy 
the  most  exalted  position  among  the  nations.  A  covetous  desire 
for  the  possessions  of  the  people  of  God,  and  envy  at  his  exalted 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  are  therefore  the  motives 
by  which  Gog  is  impelled  to  enter  upon  his  predatory  expedi- 
tion against  the  people  living  in  the  depth  of  peace.  This 
covetousness  is  so  great,  that  even  the  rich  trading  populations 
of  Sabaea,  Dedan,  and  Tarshish  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  22,  20,  and  12) 
perceive  it,  and  declare  that  it  is  this  alone  which  has  determined 
Gog  to  undertake  his  expedition.  The  words  of  these  peoples 
(ver.  13)  are  not  to  be  taken  as  expressing  their  sympathies 
(Kliefoth),  but  serve  to  give  prominence  to  the  obvious  thirst 
for  booty  which  characterizes  the  multitude  led  by  Gog.  '^Tr1?, 
their  young  lions,  are  the  rapacious  rulers  of  these  trading 
communities,  according  to  ch.  xix.  3  and  xxxii.  2. — Ver.  14 
introduces  the  announcement  of  the  punishment,  which  consists 
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of  another  summary  account  of  the  daring  enterprise  of  Gog 
and  his  hosts  (cf.  vers.  14,  15,  and  16a  with  vers.  4-9),  and  a 
clear  statement  of  the  design  of  God  in  leading  him  against  His 
people  and  land,  jnn  (ver.  14,  close),  of  which  different  ren- 
derings have  been  given,  does  not  mean,  thou  wilt  experience, 
or  be  aware  of,  the  punishment ;  but  the  object  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  context :  thou  wilt  know,  or  perceive,  sc.  that  Israel 
dwells  securely,  not  expecting  any  hostile  invasion.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  (iyepdrjar))  does  not  furnish  any  satis- 
factory ground  for  altering  SHfl  into  "Wn  =  ">iyn  (Ewald,  Hitzig). 
With  the  words  'Ul  THiK^ni  (ver.  165)  the  opening  thought  of 
the  whole  picture  (ver.  4a)  is  resumed  and  defined  with  greater 
precision,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  it  the  declaration  of  the 
design  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  Gog,  namely,  to  sanctify  Himself 
upon  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations  (cf.  ver.  23  and  eh. 
xxx vi.  23). 

Vers.  17-23.  Announcement  of  the  wrathful  judgment  upon 
Gog,  as  a  proof  of  the  holiness  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  17.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Art  thou  lie  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the 
former  days  through  my  servants  the  prophets  of  Israel,  who 
prophesied  for  years  in  those  days,  that  I  would  bring  thee  over 
them?  Ver.  18.  And  it  cometh  to  pass  in  that  day,  in  the  day 
when  Gog  cometh  into  the  land  of  Israel,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  that  my  wrath  will  ascend  into  my  nose.  Ver.  19.  And 
in  my  jealousy,  in  the  fire  of  my  amger,  have  I  spoken,  Truly  in 
that  day  will  a  great  trembling  come  over  tlie  land  of  Israel ; 
Ver.  20.  The  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
ground,  and  all  the  men  that  are  upon  the  ground,  will  tremble 
before  me;  and  the  mountains  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  rocky 
heights  fall,  and  every  wall  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Ver.  21,  I 
will  call  the  sword  against  him  to  all  my  holy  mountains,  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah :  the  sword  of  the  one  will  be  against 
the  other.  Ver.  22.  And  I  will  strive  with  him  by  pestilence 
and  by  blood,  and  overflowing  rain-torrents  and  hailstones;  fire 
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and  brimstone  will  I  rain  upon  him  and  all  his  hosts,  and  upon 
the  many  peoples  that  are  with  him;  Ver.  23.  And  will  prove  my- 
self great  and  holy,  and  will  make  myself  known  before  the  eyes 
of  many  nations,  that  they  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. — 
The  announcement  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  will  sanctify 
Himself  upon  Gog  (ver.  16)  commences  with  the  statement  in 
ver.  17,  that  Gog  is  he  of  whom  God  has  already  spoken  by 
the  earlier  prophets.  This  assertion  is  clothed  in  the  form  of 
a  question  :  nfl^n,  not  nnx  fcon,  which  is  the  interrogative  form 
used  for  an  emphatic  assurance;  whereas  nnsn  does  not  set 
down  the  point  in  question  as  indisputably  certain,  but  suggests 
the  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  definite  answer.  The 
affirmative  reply  to  the  question  asked  is  contained  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse :  u  to  bring  thee  upon  them ; "  so  that 
Kin  nnxn  really  means,  thou  art  truly  he.  The  statement,  that 
Gog  is  he  of  whom  God  had  already  spoken  by  the  earlier  pro- 
phets, does  not  mean  that  those  prophets  had  actually  men- 
tioned Gog,  but  simply  that  Gog  was  the  enemy  of  whose 
rising  up  against  the  people  of  God  the  prophets  of  the  former 
time  had  prophesied,  as  well  as  of  his  destruction  by  a  wrathful 
judgment  of  the  Lord.  DW  (for  years,  or  years  long)  is  an 
accusative  of  measure,  not  asyndeton  to  CW|i,  as  the  LXX. 
and  many  of  the  commentators  down  to  Haveruick  have  taken 
it  to  be.  The  design  of  this  remark  is  not  to  accredit  the  pro- 
phecy by  referring  to  the  utterances  of  earlier  prophets,  but  to 
show  that  the  attack  of  the  peoples  gathered  together  by  Gog, 
upon  the  land  and  people  of  the  Lord,  is  not  an  unexpected 
event,  or  one  at  variance  with  the  promise  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel  as  a  kingdom  of  peace..  To  what  utterances  of  the 
older  prophets  these  words  refer  is  a  question  difficult  to 
answer.  Zechariah  (xii.  2,  3,  xiv.  2,  3)  is  of  course  not  to  be 
thought  of,  as  Zechariah  himself  did  not  prophesy  till  after  the 
captivity,  and  therefore  not  till  after  Ezekiel.  But  we  may 
recall  Joel  iv.  2  and  11  sqq. ;  Isa.  xxv.  5,  10  sqq.,  xxvi.  21 ; 
Jer.  xxx.  23  and  25 ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  earlier  prophets  who 
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prophesied  of  Jehovah's  day  of  judgment  upon  all  the  heathen.1 
— Vers.  18  and  19  do  not  contain  words  which  Jehovah  spoke 
through  the  ancient  prophets,  and  which  Ezekiel  now  transfers 
to  Gog  and  the  time  of  his  appearing  (Ilitzig  and  Kliefoth). 
The  perfect  Wa^  in  ver.  19  by  no  means  warrants  such  an 
assumption  ;  for  this  is  purely  prophetic,  expressing  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  divine  determination  as  a  thing  clearly  proved. 
Still  less  can  '*W  DS3  in  ver.  18  be  taken  as  a  preterite,  as 
Kliefoth  supposes;  nor  can  vers.  18  and  19  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  long  predicted,  and  so  be  separated  from  vers.  20—23  as 
a  word  of  God  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  uttered.  For 
the  anthropopathetic  expression,  "  my  wrath  ascends  in  my 
nose,"  compare  Ps.  xviii.  9,  u  smoke  ascends  in  His  nose."  The 
outburst  of  wrath  shows  itself  in  the  vehement  breath  which 
the  wrathful  man  inhales  and  exhales  through  his  nose  (see  the 
comm.  on  the  Psalm,  I.e.).  The  bursting  out  of  the  wrath  of 
God  is  literally  explained  in  ver.  19.  In  the  jealousy  of  His 
wrath  God  has  spoken,  i.e.  determined,  to  inflict  a  great 
trembling  upon  the  land  of  Israel.  *<HKfp3  (cf.  ch.  v.  13)  is 
strengthened  by  W^  Bfea  (cf.  ch.  xxi.  36,  xxii.  21).  The 
trembling  which  will  come  upon  the  land  of  Israel,  so  that  all 
creatures  in  the  sea,  in  the  air,  and  upon  the  ground,  tremble 
before  Jehovah  (^?P),  who  appears  to  judgment,  will  rise  in 
nature  into  an  actual  earthquake,  which  overthrows  mountains, 
hills,  and  walls.  rnOTJD  are  steep  heights,  which  can  only  be 
ascended  by  steps  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  14).  This  picture  of  the 
trembling  of  the  whole  world,  with  all  the  creatures,  before  the 
Lord  who  is  coming  to  judgment,  both  here  and  in  Joel  iv.  16, 

1  Aug.  Kueper  (Jeremias  librr.  sacrr.  interpr.  atque  vindex,  p.  82)  has 
correctly  observed  concerning  this  verse,  that  "it  is  evident  enough  that 
there  is  no  reference  here  to  prophecies  concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  which 
have  been  lost ;  but  those  general  prophecies,  which  are  met  with  on 
every  hand  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  are  here  referred  to 
Gog."  And  before  him,  J.  F.  Starck  had  already  said*  "  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  to  understand  all  those  passages  in  the  prophets  which  treat  of  the 
enemies  of  the  church  and  its  persecutions  .  .  .  these  afflictions  were  pre- 
ludes and  shadows  of  the  bloody  persecution  of  Gog." 
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Zech.  xiv.  4,  5,  rests  upon  the  fact  which  actually  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  revelation  of  God  upon  Sinai,  when  the 
whole  mountain  was  made  to  quake  (Ex.  xix.  16  sqq.).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Israel  tremble  at  the  terrible  pheno- 
mena attending  the  revelation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  although 
the  wrathful  judgment  does  not  apply  to  them,  but  to  their 
enemies,  Gog  and  his  hosts.  The  Lord  calls  the  sword  against 
Gog,  that  his  hosts  may  wound  and  slay  one  another.  This 
feature  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  wounds  inflicted 
by  itself,  which  we  meet  with  again  in  Zech.  xiv.  13,  has  its 
typical  exemplar  in  the  defeat  of  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22),  and  also  in  that  of  the  enemy  invading 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  23).  In 
"nrra?  the  <>  is  not  distributive,  but  indicates  the  direction  :  "  to 
all  my  mountains."  The  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  intensi- 
fied by  marvellous  plagues  inflicted  by  God  —  pestilence  and 
blood  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  23),  torrents  of  rain  and  hailstones  (cf. 
ch.  xiii.  11),  and  the  raining  of  fire  and  brimstone  upon  Gog, 
as  formerly  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  24). — 
Thus  will  Jehovah  prove  Himself  to  be  the  almighty  God  by 
judgment  upon  His  enemies,  and  sanctify  Himself  before  all 
the  nations  (ver.  23,  compare  ver.  16  and  ch.  xxxvi.  23). 

Ch.  xxxix.  1-20.  Further  description  of  the  judgment  to 
fall  upon  Gog  and  his  hosts. — Vers.  1-8.  General  announce- 
ment of  his  destruction. — Ver.  1.  And  thou,  son  of  man, 
prophesy  against  Gog,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
Behold,  I  ivill  deal  with  thee,  Gog,  thou  prince  of  Bosh,  Meshech, 
and  Tubal,  Ver.  2.  /  will  mislead  thee,  and  conduct  thee,  and 
cause  thee  to  come  up  from  the  uttermost  north,  and  bring  thee  to 
the  mountains  of  Israel ;  Ver.  3.  And  will  smite  thy  bow  from 
thy  left  hand,  and  cause  thine  arrows  to  fall  from  thy  right  hand. 
Ver.  4.  Upon  the  mountains  of  Israel  wilt  thou  fall,  thou  and 
all  thy  hosts,  and  the  peoples  which  are  with  thee  :  I  give  thee  for 
food  to  the  birds  of  prey  of  every  plumage,  and  to  the  beasts  of 
the  field.     Ver.  5.   Upon  the  open  field  shalt  thou  fall,  for  I 
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have  spoken  it,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  6.  And 
I  will  send  fire  in  Magog,  and  among  those  who  dwell  in 
security  upon  the  islands,  that  they  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah. 
Ver.  7.  /  will  make  known  my  holy  name  in  the  midst  of 
my  people  Israel,  and  will  not  let  my  holy  name  be  profaned 
any  more,  that  the  nations  may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  holy 
in  Israel.  Ver.  8.  Behold,  it  conies  and  happens,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah;  this  is  the  day  of  which  I  spoke. — 
The  further  description  of  the  judgment  with  which  Gog  and 
his  hosts  are  threatened  in  ch.  xxxviii.  21—23,  commences  with 
a  repetition  of  the  command  to  the  prophet  to  prophesy  against 
Gog  (ver.  1,  cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  2,  3).  The  principal  contents  of 
ch.  xxxviii.  4-15  are  then  briefly  summed  up  in  ver.  2.  T^nb', 
as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  4,  is  strengthened  by  T^w'.  RW,  aua^  Xey., 
is  not  connected  with  W  in  the  sense  of  "  I  leave  a  sixth  part 
of  thee  remaining,"  or  afflict  thee  with  six  punishments;  but 
in  the  Ethiopic  it  signifies  to  proceed,  or  to  climb,  and  here, 
accordingly,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  leading  on  (LXX.  kclOo- 
Bnyjjaco  ere,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  /card^co ;  Vulg. 
educam).  For  ver.  2b,  compare  ch.  xxxviii.  15  and  8.  In  the 
land  of  Israel,  God  will  strike  his  weapons  out  of  his  hands,  i.e. 
make  him  incapable  of  fighting  (for  the  fact  itself,  compare  the 
similar  figures  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  15,  xlvi.  10),  and  give  him  up 
with  all  his  army  as  a  prey  to  death.  &V}  a  beast  of  prey,  is 
more  precisely  defined  by  lISVj  and  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  genitive  *IJ3'3 :  birds  of  prey  of  every  kind.  The 
judgment  will  not  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Gog,  which  has  invaded  the  land  of  Israel,  but  (ver.  6)  will 
also  extend  to  the  land  of  Gog,  and  to  all  the  heathen  nations 
that  are  dwelling  in  security.  BW,  fire,  primarily  the  fire  of 
war;  then,  in  a  further  sense,  a  figure  denoting  destruction 
inflicted  directly  by  God,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  22,  which  is  there- 
fore represented  in  Rev.  xx.  9  as  fire  falling  from  heaven. 
Magog  is  the  population  of  the  land  of  Magog  (ch.  xxxviii.  2). 
With  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  coastlands  of  the  west 
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(the  D^X)  are  associated,  as  representatives  of  the  remotest 
heathen  nations.  Vers.  7,  8.  By  this  judgment  the  Lord  will 
make  known  His  holy  name  in  Israel,  and  show  the  heathen 
that  He  will  not  let  it  be  blasphemed  by  them  any  more.  For 
the  fact  itself,  compare  ch  xxxvi.  20  For  ver.  8,  compare  ch. 
xxi.  12 ,  and  for  Eisn,  see  ch.  xxxviii.  18,  19. 

Vers.  9-20  Total  destruction  of  Gog  and  his  hosts. — Ver.  9. 
Then  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Israel  go  fori 'h,  and  burn 
and  heat  ivith  armour  and  shield  and  target,  with  bow  and  arrows 
and  hand-staves  and  spears,  and  will  burn  fire  with  them  for  seven 
years  ;  Ver.  10  And  will  not  fetch  wood  from  the  field,  nor  cut 
wood  out  of  the  forests,  but  ivill  burn  fire  vnth  the  armour,  and 
will  spoil  those  ivho  spoiled  them,  and  plunder  those  who  plundered 
them,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah-  Ver.  11.  And  it  will 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  I  will  give  Gog  a  place  where  his 
grave  in  Israel  shall  be,  the  valley  of  the  travellers  on  the  front 
of  the  sea;  and  it  will  stop  the  way  to  the  travellers,  and  there 
will  they  bury  Gog  and  all  his  multitude,  and  will  call  it  the  valley 
of  Gog's  multitude.  Ver  12  They  of  the  house  of  Israel  will 
bury  them,  to  purify  the  land  for  seven  months,  Ver.  13.  And 
all  the  people  of  the  land  will  bury,  and  it  will  be  to  them  for  a 
name  on  the  day  when  I  glorify  myself,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord. 
Jehovah.  Ver.  14.  And  they  will  set  apart  constant  men,  such  as 
rove  about  in  the  land,  and  such  as  bury  with  them  that  rove  about 
those  who  remain  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  cleanse  it , 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  months  will  they  search  it  through.  Ver.  15. 
And  those  who  rove  about  will  pass  through  the  land;  and  if  one 
sees  a  mans  bone,  he  will  set  up  a  sign  by  it,  till  the  buriers  of 
the  dead  buoy  it  in  the  valley  of  the  multitude  of  Gog.  Ver.  16. 
The  name  of  a  city  shall  also  be  called  Ilamonah  {multitude). 
And  thus  will  they  cleanse  the  land.  Ver  17.  And  thou,  son  of 
man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Say  to  the  birds  of  every 
plumage,  and  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  Assemble  yourselves, 
and  come ,  gather  together  from  round  about  to  my  sacrifice-^  which 
I  slaughter  for  you,  to  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of 
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Israel,  and  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood,  Ver.  18  Flesh  of  heroes 
shall  ye  eat,  and  drink  blood  of  princes  of  the  earth;  rams, 
lambs,  and  he-goats,  bullocks,  all  fattened  in  Bashan.  Ver.  9. 
And  ye  shall  eat  fat  to  satiety,  and  drink  blood  to  intoxication, 
of  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  slaughtered  for  you.  Vei  20. 
And  ye  shall  satiate  yourselves  at  my  table  with  Jtorses  and 
riders,  heroes  and  all  kinds  of  men  of  war,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lwd  Jehovah. — To  show  how  terrible  the  judgment 
upon  Gog  will  be,  Ezekiel  depicts  in  three  special  ways 
the  total  destruction  of  his  powerful  forces.  In  the  first  place, 
the  burning  of  all  the  weapons  of  the  fallen  foe  will  furnish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Israel  with  wood  for  firing  for 
seven  years,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  them  to  fetch 
fuel  from  the  field  or  from  the  forest  (vers  9  and  10).  But 
Ilavernick  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  reason  for  burning 
the  weapons  is  that,  according  to  Isa.  ix.  5,  weapons  of  war 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  character  of  the  Messianic  times  of 
peace.  This  is  not  referred  to  here;  but  the  motive  is  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  the  removal  of  every  trace 
of  him.  The  prophet  therefore  crowds  the  words  together  for 
the  purpose  of  enumerating  every  kind  of  weapon  that  was 
combustible,  even  to  the  hand-staves  which  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  (cf.  Num.  xxii.  27).  The  quantity  of  the 
weapons  will  be  so  great,  that  they  will  supply  the  Israelites 
with  all  the  fuel  they  need  for  seven  years.  The  number  seven 
in  the  seven  years  as  well  as  in  the  seven  months  of  burying 
(ver.  11)  is  symbolical,  stamping  the  overthrow  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  by  God,  the  completion  of  a  divine  judgment. — With 
the  gathering  of  the  weapons  for  burning  there  is  associated 
the  plundering  of  the  fallen  foe  (ver.  106),  by  which  the 
Israelites  do  to  the  enemy  what  he  intended  to  do  to  them 
(ch.  xxxviii.  12),  and  the  people  of  God  obtain  possession  of 
the  wealth  of  their  foes  (cf.  Jer.  xxx.  16).  In  the  second  place, 
God  will  assign  a  large  burying-place  for  the  army  of  Gog  in 
a  valley  of  Israel,  which  is  to  be  named  in  consequence  "  the 
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multitude  of  Gog;"  just  as  a  city  in  that  region  will  also  be 
called  Hamonah  from  this  event.  The  Israelites  will  bury  the 
fallen  of  Gog  there  for  seven  months  long,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  will  have  the  land  explored  by 
men  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  bones  that  may 
still  have  been  left  unburied  will  be  sought  out,  and  they  will 
have  them  interred  by  buriers  of  the  dead,  that  the  land  may 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  (vers.  11—16).  "Op.  ®f  D^P?  a  place 
where  there  was  a  grave  in  Israel,  i.e.  a  spot  in  which  he  might 
be  buried  in  Israel.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to  both 
the  designation  and  the  situation  of  this  place.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  supposition  that  Bnn'y?  ^  derives  its  name 
from  the  mountains  of  Abarim  in  Num.  xxvii.  12  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  49  (Michaelis,  Eichhorn),  or  that  it  signifies  valley  of  the 
haughty  ones  (Ewald),  or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  valley 
mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  4  (Hitzig),  or  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(Kliefoth).  The  valley  cannot  even  have  derived  its  name 
(Dnnyn)  from  the  D^'V,  who  passed  through  the  land  to  search 
\;  out  the  bones  of  the  dead  that  still  remained  unburied,  and 

have  them  interred  (vers.  14,  15).  For  B^D'yn  cannot  have 
any  other  meaning  here  than  that  which  it  has  in  the  circum- 
stantial clause  which  follows,  where  those  who  explored  the  land 
cannot  possibly  be  intended,  although  even  this  clause  is  also 
obscure.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  BDn  occurs  is  Deut. 
xxv.  4,  where  it  signifies  a  muzzle,  and  in  the  Arabic  it  means 
to  obstruct,  or  cut  off ;  and  hence,  in  the  passage  before  us,  pro- 
bably, to  stop  the  way.  E^]2'yn  are  not  the  Scythians  (Hitzig), 
for  the  word  "DJJ  is  never  applied  to  their  invasion  of  the  land, 
but  generally  the  travellers  who  pass  through  the  land,  or  more 
especially  those  who  cross  from  Peraea  to  Canaan.  The  valley 
of  E^Vn  is  no  doubt  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  above  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  definition  indicates  this,  viz.  Djn  rwp,  on  the  front 
of  the  sea  ;  not  to  the  east  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  generally  rendered, 
for  riD"!!?  never  has  this  meaning  (see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  ii.  14). 
By  Djn  we  cannot  understand    "  the   Mediterranean,"   as  the 
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majority  of  the  commentators  have  done,  as  there  would  then  be 
no  meaning  in  the  words,  since  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Israel 
was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Djn  is  the 
Dead  Sea,  generally  called  ^i'^n  Djn  (ch.  xlvii.  18)  ;  and 
DJ?  J""?"!?,  u  on  the  front  side  of  the  (Dead)  Sea,"  as  looked  at 
from  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the  land,  is  probably  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  principal  crossing  place  from  Gilead 
into  Canaan  proper,  and  the  broadest  part  of  the  Jordan-valley, 
which  was  therefore  well  adapted  to  be  the  burial-place  for  the 
multitude  of  slaughtered  foes.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
army  of  Gog  having  there  found  its  grave,  this  valley  will  in 
future  block  up  the  way  to  the  travellers  who  desire  to  pass  to 
and  fro.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  circumstantial 
clause. — From  the  fact  that  Gog's  multitude  is  buried  there, 
the  valley  itself  will  receive  the  name  of  Hamon-Gog,  The 
Israelites  will  occupy  seven  months  in  burying  them,  so  enor- 
mously great  will  be  the  number  of  the  dead  to  be  buried 
(ver.  12),  and  this  labour  will  be  for  a  name,  i.e.  for  renown, 
to  the  whole  nation.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  u  that  it 
will  be  a  source  of  honour  to  them  to  assist  in  this  work;"  nor 
is  the  renown  to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  as  a  privileged 
people,  protected  by  God,  they  can  possess  the  grave  of  Gog  in 
their  land  (Hitzig), — a  thought  which  is  altogether  remote,  and 
perfectly  foreign  to  Israelitish  views ;  but  the  burying  of  Gog's 
multitude  of  troops  will  be  for  a  name  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
inasmuch  as  they  thereby  cleanse  the  land  and  manifest  their 
zeal  to  show  themselves  a  holy  people  by  sweeping  all  unclean- 
ness  away.  Di1  is  an  accusative  of  time :  on  the  day  wThen  I 
glorify  myself. — Vers.  14,  15.  The  effort  made  to  cleanse  the 
land  perfectly  from  the  uncleanness  arising  from  the  bones  of 
the  dead  will  be  so  great,  that  after  the  great  mass  of  the  slain 
have  been  buried  in  seven  months,  there  will  be  men  specially 
appointed  to  bury  the  bones  of  the  dead  that  still  lie  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  land.  TOn  HWK  are  people  who  have 
a  permanent  duty   to   discharge.     The  participles  D*"0'y  and 
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0*1350  are  co-ordinate,  and  are  written  together  asyndetos,  men 
who  go  about  the  land,  and  men  who  bury  with  those  who  go 
about.     That  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  is 
evident  from  ver  15,  according  to  which  those  who  go  about 
do  not  perform  the  task  of  burying,  but  simply  search  for  bones 
that  have  been  left,  and  put  up  a  sign  for  the  buriers  of  the 
dead.     nx"j,  with  the  subject  indefinite;  if  one  sees  a  human 
bone,  he  builds  (erects)  a  ns¥,  or  stone,  by  the  side  of  it  (ef. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  17). — Ver  16.  A  city  shall  also  receive  the  name 
of   Hamonah)  i.e.  multitude  or   tumult      To  flTIM?  we   may 
easily  supply  rw  from  the  context,  since  this  puts  in  the  future 
the  statement,  "  the  name  of  the  city  is"  for  which  no  verb  was 
required  in  Hebrew.     In  the  last  words,  H??  ^H^l?  the  main 
thought  is  finally  repeated  and  the  picture  brought  to  a  close. — 
Vers.  17-20.  In  the  third  place,   God  will  provide  the  birds 
of  prey  and  beasts  of  prey  with  an  abundant  meal  from  this 
slaughter.     This  cannot  be  understood  as  signifying  that  only 
what  remain  of  the  corpses,  and  have  not  been  cleared  away  in 
the  manner  depicted  in  vers.  11-16,  will  become  the  prey  of 
wild  beasts ;  but  the  beasts  of  prey  will  make  their  meal  of  the 
corpses  before  it  is  possible  to  bury  them,  since  the  burying 
cannot  be  effected  immediately  or  all  at  once. — The  several 
features  in  the  picture,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  enemies 
are  to  be  destroyed  till  the  last  trace  of  them  is  gone,  are  not 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  according  to  the  subject- 
matter;  and   the    thought   that   the   slaughtered  foes   are    to 
become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts  is  mentioned  last  as  being  the 
more   striking,   because  it   is  in  this   that    their   ignominious 
destruction    culminates.      To    give    due    prominence    to   this 
thought,  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  are  summoned  by  God 
to  gather  together  to  the  meal  prepared  for  them.     The  picture 
given  of  it  as  a  sacrificial  meal  is  based  upon  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  and 
Jer.  xlvi.  10.     In  harmony  with  this  picture  the  slaughtered 
foes  are  designated  as  fattened  sacrificial  beasts,  rams,  lambs, 
he-goats,  bullocks ;  on  which  Grotius  has  correctly  remarked, 
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that  "  these  names  of  animals,  which  were  generally  employed 
in  the  sacrifices,  are  to  be  understood  as  signifying  different 
orders  of  men,  chiefs,  generals,  soldiers,  as  the  Chaldee  also 
observes." 

Vers.  21-29.  The  result  of  this  judgment,  and  the  concluding 
promise. — Ver.  21.  Then  will  I  display  my  glory  among  the 
nations,  and  all  nations  shall  see  my  judgment  which  I  shall 
execute,  and  my  J>and  which  I  shall  lay  upon  them.  Ver.  22. 
And  the  house  of  Israel  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  their  God 
from  this  day  and  forward.  Ver.  23.  And  the  nations  shall  know 
that  because  of  their  wickedness  the  house  of  Israel  went  into  cap- 
tivity ;  because  they  have  been  unfaithful  toward  me,  I  hid  my 
face  from  them,  and  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  their  oppressors, 
so  that  they  all  fell  by  the  sword.  Ver.  24.  According  to  their 
uncleanness,  and  according  to  their  transgressions,  I  dealt  with 
them,  and  hid  my  face  from  them.  Ver.  25.  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Now  will  I  bring  back  the  captivity  of 
Jacob,  and  have  pity  upon  all  the  house  of  Israel,  and  be  jealous 
for  my  holy  name.  Ver.  26.  Then  icill  they  bear  their  reproach 
and  all  their  faithlessness  which  they  have  committed  toward  me 
when  they  dwell  in  their  land  in  security,  and  no  one  alarms  them ; 
Ver.  27.  When  I  bring  them  back  out  of  the  nations,  and  gather 
them  out  of  the  lands  of  their  enemies,  and  sanctify  myself  upon 
them  before  the  eyes  of  the  many  nations.  Ver.  28.  And  they 
will  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  am  their  God,  when  I  have  driven  them 
out  to  the  nations,  and  then  bring  them  together  again  into  their 
land,  and  leave  none  of  them  there  any  more.  Ver.  29.  And 
I  will  not  hide  my  face  from  them  any  more,  because  I  have 
poured  out  my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah. — The  terrible  judgment  upon  Gog  will 
have  this  twofold  effect  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God — 
first,  Israel  will  know  that  the  Lord  is,  and  will  always  continue 
to  be,  its  God  (ver.  22) ;  secondly,  the  heathen  will  know  that 
He  gave  Israel  into  their  power,  and  thrust  it  out  of  its  own 
land,  not   from  weakness,   but  to  punish  it  for  its   faithless 
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apostasy  (vers.  23  and  24 ;  compare  ch.  xxxvi.  17  sqq.)  nl**JJ 
DHN  (ver.  24),  as  in  ch.  vii.  27,  etc.  But  because  this  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Lord  with  His  judgments,  He  will  now  bring 
back  the  captives  of  Israel,  and  have  compassion  upon  all  His 
people.  This  turn  of  the  prophecy  in  ver.  25  serves  to  intro- 
duce the  promise  to  Israel  with  which  the  prophecy  concerning 
Goor  and  the  whole  series  of  prophecies,  contained  in  ch.  xxxv.  1 
onwards,  are  brought  to  a  close  (vers.  25-29).  This  promise 
reverts  in  'W  3*B;K  i"TO  to  the  prophet's  own  time,  to  which 
Ezekiel  had  already  gone  back  by  mentioning  the  carrying 
away  of  Israel  in  vers.  23  and  24.  The  restoration  of  the 
captives  of  Jacob  commences  with  the  liberation  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  exile,  but  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  this.  It 
embraces  all  the  deliverances  which  Israel  will  experience  from 
the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  exile  till  its  final  gathering 
out  of  the  nations  on  the  conversion  of  the  remnant  which  is 
still  hardened  and  scattered.  (3J,  therefore,  sc.  because  God 
will  prove  Himself  to  be  holy  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen 
nations  by  means  of  the  judgment,  and  will  make  known  to 
them  that  He  has  punished  Israel  solely  on  account  of  its  sins, 
and  therefore  will  He  restore  His  people  and  renew  it  by  His 
Spirit  (ver.  29). — In  what  the  jealousy  of  God  for  His  holy 
name  consists  is  evident  from  ver.  7,  and  still  more  plainly 
from  ch,  xxxvi.  22,  23,  namely,  in  the  fact  that  by  means  of 
the  judgment  He  manifests  Himself  as  the  holy  God.  WW  is 
not  to  be  altered  into  Wbl,  "  they  will  forget,"  as  Dathe  and 
Hitzig  propose,  but  is  a  defective  spelling  for  WKW  (like  vO  for 
ifcAo  in  ch.  xxviii.  16)  :  they  will  bear  their  reproach.  The 
thought  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xvi,  54  and  61,  where  the  bearing 
of  reproach  is  explained  as  signifying  their  being  ashamed  of 
their  sins  and  their  consequences,  and  feeling  disgust  thereat. 
They  will  feel  this  shame  when  the  Lord  grants  them  lasting 
peace  in  their  own  land.  Raschi  has  correctly  explained  it  thus  : 
"When  I  shall  have  done  them  good,  and  not  rewarded  them  as 
their  iniquity  deserved,  they  will  be  filled  with  shame,  so  that 
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they  will  not  dare  to  lift  up  their  face." — Ver.  27  is  only  a 
further  expansion  of  ver.  266,  For  the  fact  itself,  compare 
eh.  xxxvi.  23,  24,  xx.  41,  etc.  And  not  only  will  Israel  then 
be  ashamed  of  its  sins,  but  (vers.  28,  29)  it  will  also  know  that 
Jehovah  is  its  God  from  henceforth  and  forever,  as  was  affirmed 
in  ver.  22,  when  lie  shall  fully  restore  to  their  own  land  the 
people  that  was  thrust  into  exile,  and  withdraw  His  favour 
from  it  no  more,  because  He  has  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  it, 
and  thereby  perfectly  sanctified  it  as  His  own  people  (cf.  ch. 
xxxvi.  27). 

The  promise  with  which  the  prophecy  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  Gog  is  brought  to  a  close,  namely,  that  in  this  judgment 
all  nations  shall  see  the  glory  of  God,  and  all  Israel  shall  know 
that  henceforth  Jehovah  will  be  their  God,  and  will  no  more 
hide  His  face  from  them,  serves  to  confirm  the  substance  of 
the  threat  of  punishment ;  inasmuch  as  it  also  teaches  that,  in 
the  destruction  of  Gog  and  his  gathering  of  peoples,  the  last 
attack  of  the  heathen  world-power  upon  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  be  judged  and  overthrown,  so  that  from  that  time  forth  the 
people  of  God  will  no  more  have  to  fear  a  foe  who  can  disturb 
its  peace  and  its  blessedness  in  the  everlasting  possession  of  the 
inheritance  given  to  it  by  the  Lord.  Gog  is  not  only  depicted 
as  the  last  foe,  whom  the  Lord  Himself  entices  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  him  by  miracles  of  His  almighty  power  (ch. 
xxxviii.  3,  4, 19-22),  by  the  fact  that  his  appearance  is  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  times,  when  all  Israel  is  gathered  out  of  the 
nations  and  brought  back  out  of  the  lands,  and  dwells  in  secure 
repose  in  the  open  and  unfortified  towns  of  its  own  land 
(ch.  xxxviii.  8,  11,  12) ;  but  this  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  gathering  of  peoples  led  by  Gog  against  Israel 
belongs  to  the  heathen  nations  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
known  world,  since  this  points  to  a  time  when  not  only  will  the 
ancient  foes  of  the  kingdom  of  Gog,  whose  destruction  was 
predicted  in  ch.  xxv.-xxxii.,  have  departed  from  the  stage  of 
history   and  perished,   but  the   boundaries  of  Israel  will  also 
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stretch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  to  the  vicinity  of 
these  hordes  of  peoples  at  the  remotest  extremities  on  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  south  of  the  globe. — So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  contents  of  our  prophecy  in  relation  to  its 
historical  fulfilment.  But  in  order  to  determine  with  greater 
precision  what  is  the  heathen  power  thus  rising  up  in  Gog  of 
Magog  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xx.  8  and  9), 
where  our  prophecy  is  resumed.  Into  this,  however,  we  will 
not  further  enter  till  after  the  exposition  of  ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  when 
we  shall  take  up  the  question  as  to  the  historical  realization  of 
the  new  temple  and  kingdom  of  God  which  Ezekiel  saw. 


Chap.  XL.-XLVIII.— THE  NEW  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel  contain  a  magnificent 
vision,  in  which  the  prophet,  being  transported  in  an  ecstatic 
state  into  the  land  of  Israel,  is  shown  the  new  temple  and  the 
new  organization  of  the  service  of  God,  together  with  the  new 
division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  have  been 
brought  back  from  among  the  nations.  This  last  section  of 
our  book,  which  is  perfectly  rounded  off  in  itself,  is  indeed 
sharply  distinguished  by  its  form  from  the  preceding  pro- 
phecies; but  it  is  closely  connected  with  them  so  far  as  the 
contents  are  concerned,  and  forms  the  second  half  of  the  entire 
book,  in  which  the  announcement  of  salvation  for  Israel  is 
brought  to  its  full  completion,  and  a  panoramic  vision  displays 
the  realization  of  the  salvation  promised.  This  announcement 
(ch.  xxxiv.-xxxvii.)  commenced  with  the  promise  that  the  Lord 
would  bring  back  all  Israel  from  its  dispersion  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  given  to  the  fathers,  and  would  cause  it  to  dwell  there 
as  a  people  renewed  by  His  Spirit  and  walking  in  His  com- 
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mandments ;  and  closed  with  the  assurance  that  lie  would 
make  an  eternal  covenant  of  peace  with  His  restored  people, 
place  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  there  dwell 
above  them  as  their  God  for  ever  (ch.  xxxvii.  26-28).  The 
picture  shown  to  the  prophet  in  the  chapters  before  us,  of  the 
realization  of  this  promise,  commences  with  the  description 
and  measuring  of  the  new  sanctuary  (ch.  xl.-xlii.),  into  which 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  enters  with  the  assurance,  "This  is  the 
place  of  my  throne,  where  I  shall  dwell  for  ever  among  the 
sons  of  Israel"  (ch.  xliii.  1-12)  ;  and  concludes  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  boundaries  and  the  division  of  Canaan  amon^  the 
twelve  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  building  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (ch.  xlvii.  13-xlviii.  35).  The  central  portion  of 
this  picture  is  occupied  by  the  new  organization  of  the  service 
of  God,  by  observing  which  all  Israel  is  to  prove  itself  to  be  a 
holy  people  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xliii.  13-xlvi.  24),  so  as  to  partici- 
pate in  the  blessing  which  flows  like  a  river  from  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  and  spreads  itself  over  the  land  (ch.  xlvii.  1-12). 
From  this  brief  sketch  of  these  nine  chapters,  it  is  evident 
that  this  vision  does  not  merely  treat  of  the  new  temple  and 
the  new  order  of  the  temple-worship,  although  these  points  are 
described  in  the  most  elaborate  manner ;  but  that  it  presents  a 
picture  of  the  new  form  assumed  by  the  whole  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  in  this  picture  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  realization  of 
the  restoration  and  the  blessedness  of  Israel.  The  whole  of 
it  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  sections :  viz.  (a)  the 
description  of  the  new  temple  (ch.  xl— xliii.  12) ;  (b)  the  new 
organization  of  the  worship  of  God  (ch.  xliii.  13-xlvi.  24)  ; 
(c)  the  blessing  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  partition  of  it 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  (ch.  xlvii.  1— xlviii.  35) ;  although 
this  division  is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
central  section  not  only  are  several  points  relating  to  the 
temple — such  as  the  description  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
(ch.  xliii.  13-17),  and  the  kitchens  for  the  sacrifices  (ch.  xlvi. 
1 9-24) — repeated,  but  the  therumah  to  be  set  apart  as  holy  on 
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the   division  of   the  land,  and  the   prince's  domain,   are   also 
mentioned  and  defined  (ch.  xlv.  1-8). 

CHAP.  XL.-XLIII.  12.    THE  NEW  TEMPLE. 

After  a  short  introduction  announcing  the  time,  place,  and 
design  of  the  vision  (ch.  xl.  1—4),  the  picture  of  the  temple 
shown  to  the  prophet  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
courts,  with  their  gates  and  cells  (ch.  xl.  5-47).  It  then  turns 
to  the  description  of  the  temple  -  house,  with  the  porch  and 
side- building,  of  the  erection  upon  the  separate  place  (ch. 
xl.  48-xli.  26),  and  also  of  the  cells  in  the  outer  court  set  apart 
for  the  sacrificial  meals  of  the  priests,  and  for  the  custody  of 
their  official  robes ;  and  proceeds  to  define  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  temple  (ch.  xlii.).  It  closes  with 
the  consecration  of  the  temple,  as  the  place  of  the  throne  of 
God,  by  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (ch. 
xliii.  1-12).1 

Chap.  xl.  1—4.  Introduction. 

Ver.  1.  In  the  five,  and  twentieth  year  of  our  captivity,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  in  the  fourteenth 

1  For  the  exposition  of  this  section,  compare  the  thorough,  though 
critically  one  -  sided,  work  of  Jul.  Fr.  Bottcher  {Exegetisch  kritischer 
Versuch  iiber  die  ideate  BeschreiLung  der  Tempelgebaude  Ezech.  ch.  xl.-xlii., 
xlvi.  19-24)  in  the  Proben  alttestamentlicher  Schrifterklarung,  Lpz.  1833, 
pp.  218-365,  with  two  plates  of  illustrations. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  monographs  upon  these  chapters  :  Jo.  Bapt.  Villalpando,  de  pos- 
trema  Ezechielis  visione,  Pars  II.  of  Pradi  et  Villalpandi  in  Ezech.  explanatt., 
Rom.  1604  ;  Matth.  Hafenreffer,  Templum  Ezechielis  s.  in  IX.  postr.  pro- 
phetiae  capita,  Tub.  1613  ;  Leonh.  Cph.  Sturm,  Sciagraphia  templi  Hierosol. 
.  .  .  praesertim  ex  visione  Ezech.,  Lips.  1694  ;  and  other  writings  mentioned 
in  Rosenmiiller1s  Scholia  ad  Ez.  XL.,  by  no  means  meet  the  scientific 
demands  of  our  age.  This  also  applies  to  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Balmer- 
Rinck,  with  its  typographical  beauty,  Des  Propheten  Ezechiel  Ansicht  vom 
Tempel,  mit  5  Tafeln  and  1  Karte,  Ludwigsb.  1858,  and  to  the  description 
and  engraving  of  Ezekiel's  temple  in  Gust.  Unruh's  das  alte  Jerusalem  und 
seine  Bauwerke,  Langensalza  1861. 
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••  after  the  city  was  smitten,  on  this  same  day  the  hand  of 

Jehovah  oanu  upon  me,  and  He  brought  me  thither.     Ver.  2.  /// 

I  llr  brought  me  into  tlir  land  of  Israel)  and  set  me 

down  upon  a  very  high   mountain  ;   and   upon    it  there    was   lik 

city-edifies  toward  the  south.     Ver.  .'>.  And  He  brougJU  me  thither, 

and  behold  there  was  a  man,  his   app(  lik*'  the  appoarancs 

of  I  nd  a  jUn-en  cord  in  his  haiul,  and  the  measuring*r 

and  he  stood  by  the  gate*     Ver.  •!.  And  the  man  spake  to  me: 

of  man,  90S  with  thine  cues,  and  hear  with  thine  ears,  and  set 

thy  heart  upon  all  that  I  show  thee  ;   for  thoti  art  brought  hither 

to  show  it  thee.      Tell  all  that  thou  seest  to  the  house  of  Israel. — 

The  twofold  announcement  of  the  time  when  the  prophet  was 

shown  the  vision  of  the  new  temple  and  the  new  kingdom  of 

God   points  back  to  ch.  i.   1    and  xxxiii.  21,  and  places   this 

divine  revelation  concerning  the  new  building  of  the  kingdom 

of  God  in  a  definite  relation,  not  only  to  the  appearance   of 

God   by  which  Ezekiel  was  called  to  be  a  prophet  (ch.  i.  1,  3), 

but  also  to  the  vision  in  ch.  viii.-xi.,  in  which  he  was  shown 

the  destruction  of  the  ancient,  sinful  Jerusalem,  together  with 

its  temple.      The  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  and  the 

fourteenth    year  after   the   city  was  smitten,   i.e.   taken   and 

reduced  to  ashes,  are  the  year  575  before  Christ.     There  is  a 

difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  explanation  of  fHBfn  C'N"i3, 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;   but  it  is  certainly  incorrect  to 

take  the  expression  as  denoting  the  beginning  of  the  economical 

or  so-called  civil  year,  the  seventh  month  (Tishri).     For,  in  the 

first  place,  the  custom  of  beginning  the  year  with  the  month 

Tishri  was  introduced  long  after  the  captivity,  and  was  probably 

connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae ;  and, 

secondly,  it   is  hardly  conceivable   that   Ezekiel  should  have 

deviated  from  the  view  laid  down  in  the  Torah  in  so  important 

a  point  as  this.     The  only  thing  that  could  render  this  at  all 

probable  would  be  the  assumption  proposed  by  Hitzig,  that  the 

year  575  B.C.  was  a  year  of  jubilee,  since  the  year  of  jubilee 

did  commence  with  the  day  of  atonement  on  the  tenth  of  the 
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seventh  month.  But  the  supposition  that  a  jubilee  year  fell  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  captivity  cannot  be  raised  into  a 
probability.  We  therefore  agree  with  Havernick  and  Kliefoth 
in  adhering  to  the  view  of  the  older  commentators,  that  ty'&h 
nj#n  is  a  contracted  repetition  of  the  definition  contained  in 
Ex.  xii.  2,  nw?  *gnr6  $wvn  D^nn  Wth9  and  signifies  the  opening 
month  of  the  year,  Le.  the  month  Abib  (Nisan).  The  tenth 
day  of  this  month  was  the  day  on  which  the  preparations  for 
the  Passover,  the  feast  of  the  elevation  of  Israel  into  the  people 
of  God,  were  to  commence,  and  therefore  was  well  adapted  for 
the  revelation  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
On  that  day  was  Ezekiel  transported,  in  an  ecstatic  state,  to  the 
site  of  the  smitten  Jerusalem.  For  '"  T  vJJ  tyVJi  compare  ch. 
xxxvii.  1  and  i.  3.  ™?f  evidently  points  back  to  TJH  in  ver.  2b : 
thither,  where  the  city  was  smitten.  Dwg  rfKTO,  as  in  ch. 
i.  1.  'J  "in  7S  W:  he  set  me  down  upon  (not  by)  a  very 
high  mountain  (?N  for  ty,  as  in  many  other  instances  ;  e.g.  ch. 
xviii.  6  and  xxxi.  12).  The  very  high  mountain  is  Mount 
Zion,  which  is  exalted  above  the  tops  of  all  the  mountains 
(Mic.  iv.  1 ;  Isa.  ii.  2), — the  mountain  upon  which,  according 
to  what  follows,  the  new  temple  seen  in  the  vision  stood,  and 
which  has  already  been  designated  as  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Israel  in  ch.  xvii.  22,  23.1  Upon  this  mountain  Ezekiel  saw 
something  like  a  city-edifice  toward  the  south  (lit.  from  the 
south  hither).  ^V  H33D  is  not  the  building  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem (Havernick;  Kliefoth,  etc.).  For  even  if  what  was  to  be 
seen  as  a  city-edifice  really  could  be  one,  although  no  tenable 
proof  can  be  adduced  of  this  use  of  3  szmt'Z.,  nothing  is  said 
about  the  city  till  ch.  xlv.  6  and  xlviii.  15  and  30  sqq.,  and 
even  there  it  is  only  in  combination  with  the  measuring  and 
dividing  of  the  land ;  so  that  Havernick's  remark,  that  "  the 

1  J.  H.  Michaelis  has  already  explained  it  correctly,  viz.:  "The  highest 
mountain,  such  as  Isaiah  (ii.  2)  had  also  predicted  that  Mount  Zion  would 
be,  not  physically,  but  in  the  eminence  of  gospel  dignity  and  glory ;  cf. 
Rev.  xxi.  10." 
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revelation  baa  reference  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  city;  tl 
two  principal  objects  announce  themselves  at  once  as  snch  in 
the  form  of  vision,''  is  neither  correct  nor  conclusive.    The 
revelation  baa  reference  to  the  temple  and  the  whole  of  the 
holy  land,  including  the  city;  and  tl  f  itself  does  not 

come  at  all  into  such  prominen  W   M  to  warrant  us  in  assuming 

that  there  is  already  a  reference  made  to  it  here  in  the  intro- 
duction. It'  wo  look  at  the  context,  the  man  with  the  measure, 
whom  Ezekiel  saw  at  the  place  to  which  he  wa>  transported, 
was  standing  at  the  gate  (ver.  3).  This  gate  in  the  wall  round 
about  the  building  was,  according  to  v<  6,  a  temple  gate. 

Consequently  what  K/.ekiel  saw  as  a  city-edifice  can  only  he 
the  building  of  the  new  temple,  with  its  surrounding  wall 
and   its   manifold   court   buildings.       The   expressions   IvP   and 

a  i  t  i 

3330  can  both  be  brought  into  harmony  with  this.  vSy  refers 
to  the  very  high  mountain  mentioned  immediately  before,  to 
the  summit  of  which  the  prophet  had  been  transported,  and 
upon  which  the  temple-edifice  is  measured  before  his  eyes. 
But  2i30  does  not  imply,  that  as  Ezekiel  looked  from  the 
mountain  he  saw  in  the  distance,  toward  the  south,  a  mairniri- 
cent  building  like  a  city-edifice;  but  simply  that,  looking  from 
his  standing-place  in  a  southerly  direction,  or  southwards,  he 
sawr  this  building  upon  the  mountain, — that  is  to  say,  as  he  had 
been  transported  from  Chaldea,  i.e.  from  the  north,  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  he  really  saw  it  before  him  towards  the  south  ; 
so  that  the  rendering  of  3J3D  by  airevavri  in  the  Septuagint  is 
substantially  correct,  though  without  furnishing  any  warrant  to 
alter  3J|D  into  TJ|D.  In  ver.  3a,  TOP  »rrtK  KW  is  repeated  from 
the  end  of  ver.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  following 
description  of  what  is  seen,  in  the  sense  of,  u  when  He  brought 
me  thither,  behold,  there  (was)  a  man."  His  appearance  was 
like  the  appearance  of  brass,  i.e.  of  shining  brass  (according  to 
the  correct  gloss  of  the  LXX.  ^aX/cov  <ttl\/3ovto<;  =  <0\>  HBTD, 
ch.  i.  7).  This  figure  suggests  a  heavenly  being,  an  angel,  and 
as  he  is  called  Jehovah  in  ch.  xliv.  2,  5,  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
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Kliefoth's  opinion,  that  in  ch.  xliv.  2,  5,  it  is  not  the  man  who 
is  speaking,  but  that  the  prophet  is  there  addressed  directly  by 
the  apparition  of  God  (ch.  xliii.  2  sqq.),  is  proved  to  be  unten- 
able by  the  simple  fact  that  the  speaker  (in  ch.  xliv.)  admonishes 
the  prophet  in  ver.  5  to  attend,  to  see,  and  to  hear,  in  the  same 
words  as  the  man  in  ver.  4  of  the  chapter  before  us.  This 
places  the  identity  of  the  two  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  flaxen  cord  for  measuring,  and  the  measuring 
rod, — that  is  to  say,  two  measures,  because  he  had  to  measure 
many  and  various  things,  smaller  and  larger  spaces,  for  the 
former  of  which  he  had  the  measuring  rod,  for  the  latter  the 
measuring  line.  The  gate  at  which  this  man  stood  (ver.  3)  is 
not  more  precisely  defined,  but  according  to  ver.  5  it  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  building;  and  since  he 
went  to  the  east  gate  first,  according  to  ver.  6,  it  was  not  the 
east  gate,  but  probably  the  north  gate,  as  it  was  from  the  north 
that  Ezekiel  had  come. 

Vers.  5-27.   The  Outer  Court,  with  Boundary  Wall,  Gate- 
Buildings,  and  Cells. 

Ver.  5. — The  Surrounding  Wall. — And,  behold,  a  wall 
(ran)  on  the  outside  round  the  house;  and  in  the  maris  hand 
was  the  measuring  rod  of  six  cubits,  each  a  cubit  and  a  hand' 
breadth  ;  and  he  measured  the  breadth  of  the  building  a  rod,  and 
the  height  a  rod. — The  description  of  the  temple  (for,  accord- 
ing to  what  follows,  JV3H  is  the  house  of  Jehovah)  (cf.  ch. 
xliii.  7)  commences  with  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  outer 
court,  whose  breadth  (i.e.  thickness)  and  height  are  measured 
(see  the  illustration,  Plate  I.  a  a  a  a),  the  length  of  the  measur- 
ing rod  having  first  been  given  by  way  of  parenthesis.  This 
was  six  cubits  (sc.  measured)  by  the  cubit  and  handbreadth — 
that  is  to  say,  six  cubits,  each  of  which  was  of  the  length  of  a 
(common)  cubit  and  a  handbreadth  (cf.  ch.  xliii.  13) ;  in  all, 
therefore,  six  cubits  and  six  handbreadths.  The  ordinary  or 
common  cubit,  judging  from  the  statement  in  2  Chron.  iii.  3, 
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that  the  measure  of  Solomon's  tempi'  was  regulated  according 
to  the  earlier  measure,  had  become  shorter  in  the  coarse  of  time 
than  the  old  Mosaic  or  sacred  cubit.    For  the  new  temple,  th» 

,  the  measure  is  regnlal  lording  to  a  longer  cubit,  in  all 

probability  according  t>>  the  old  sacred  cubit  of  the  M  *aic  law, 

which  was  a  handbreadth  longer  than  the  common  euhit  accord- 
ing to  the  passage  before  U  w  D  handbreadths  of  the  ordi- 
nary cubit.  pWj the  masonry,  is  the  building  of  the  wall,  which 
was  one  rod  broad,  i.e.  thick,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  length 
of  this  wall  is  not  given,  an  I  can  only  bo  learned  from  the  further 
ription  of  the  whole  wall  (see  the  cumin,  on  ch.  xl.  27). 

Vers.  G-16.  Tin:  BUILDINGS  of  TnE  East  Gate.— (See 
Plate  II.  1). — Yer.  6.  And  hi  went  to  the  gate,  the  direction  of 
which  wa$  toward  the  east,  and  ascended  the  steps  thereof,  and 
measured  the  threshold  of  the  gale  one  rod  broad,  namely,  the  first 
threshold  one  rod  bread,  Yer.  7.  And  the  (juard-room  one  rod 
long  and  one  rod  broad,  and  between  the  guard-rooms  five  cubits, 
and  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  the  porch  of  the  gate  from  the 
temple  hither  one  rod.  Yer.  8.  And  he  measured  the  porch  of 
the  gate  from  the  temple  hither  one  rod.  Ver.  9.  And  he 
measured  the  porch  of  the  gate  eight  cubits,  and  its  pillars  two 
cubits  ;  and  the  porch  of  the  gate  teas  from  the  temple  hither. 
Yer.  10.  And  of  the  guard-rooms  of  the  gate  toward  the  east  there 
were  three  on  this  side  and  three  on  that  side ;  all  three  had.  one 
measure,  and  the  pillars  also  one  measure  on  this  side  and  on  that. 
Yer.  11.  And  he  measured  the  breadth  of  the  opening  of  the  gate 
ten  cubits,  the  length  of  the  gate  thirteen  cubits.  Ver.  12.  And 
there  was  a  boundary  fence  before  the  guard-rooms  of  one  cubit, 
and  a  cubit  was  the  boundary  fence  on  that  side,  and  the  guard- 
rooms were  six  cubits  on  this  side  and  six  cubits  on  that  side. 
Ver.  13.  And  he  measured  the  gate  from  the  roof  of  the  guard- 
rooms  to  the  roof  of  them  five  and  twenty  cubits  broad,  door 
against  door.  Ver.  14.  And  lie  fixed  the  pillars  at  sixty  cubits, 
and  the  court  round  about  the  gate  reached  to  the  pillars.     Ver.  15. 
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And  the  front  of  the  entrance  gate  to  the  front  of  the  porch  of  the 
inner  gate  was  fifty  cubits,  Ver.  16.  And  there  were  closed  win- 
dows in  the  guard-rooms,  and  in  their  pillars  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  gate  round  about,  and  so  also  in  the  projections  of  the  walls  ; 
there  were  windows  round  about  on  the  inner  side,  and  palms  on 
the  pillars. — *W  ?K  KilJI  is  not  to  be  rendered,  a  he  went  in  at 
the  gate."  For  although  this  would  be  grammatically  admis- 
sible, it  is  not  in  harmony  with  what  follows,  according  to 
which  the  man  first  of  all  ascended  the  steps,  and  then  com- 
menced the  measuring  of  the  gate-buildings  with  the  threshold 
of  the  gate.  The  steps  (B  in  the  illustration)  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  in  the  surrounding  wall,  but  as  being  outside  in 
front  of  them  ;  but  in  the  description  which  follows  they  are 
not  included  in  the  length  of  the  gate-buildings.  The  number 
of  steps  is  not  given  here,  but  they  have  no  doubt  been  fixed 
correctly  by  the  LXX.  at  seven,  as  that  is  the  number  given 
in  vers.  22  and  26  in  connection  with  both  the  northern  and 
southern  gates.  From  the  steps  the  man  came  to  the  threshold 
(C),  and  measured  it.  "The  actual  description  of  the  first 
building,  that  of  the  eastern  gate,  commences  in  the  inside ; 
first  of  all,  the  entire  length  is  traversed  (vers.  6-9),  and  the 
principal  divisions  are  measured  on  the  one  side;  then  (vers. 
10-12)  the  inner  portions  on  both  sides  are  given  more  defi- 
nitely as  to  their  character,  number,  and  measure ;  in  vers. 
13-15  the  relations  and  measurement  of  the  whole  building  are 
noticed;  and  finally  (ver.  16),  the  wall-decorations  observed 
round  about  the  inside.  The  exit  from  the  gate  is  first  men- 
tioned in  ver.  17;  consequently  all  that  is  given  in  vers.  6-16 
must  have  been  visible  within  the  building,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  gates  the  measurements  and  descriptions  are 
always  to  be  regarded  as  given  from  within  "  (Bottcher).  The 
threshold  ((7)  was  a  rod  in  breadth, — that  is  to  say,  measuring 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside, — and  was  therefore  just  as  broad 
as  the  wall  was  thick  (ver.  5).  But  this  threshold  was  the  one, 
or  first  threshold,  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  any  one  who 
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from  the  outside,  for  the  gate»buildina  had  a 
tod  threshold  at  the  not  into  the  court,  which  ie  menti 
in  fer.  7.     Hence  the  more  |  i  lefinition  inn  r-  rati  ••and 

that  the  on.-,  /.,-.  Bnt  threshold/1  in  connection  with  which  the 
breadth  is  gn  ad  time,     nfl  ii  neither  aoJa  mominaim^ 

nor  is  it  and  in  the  of  r.x: ;  bat  it  ii  i  •>/<.,  tnd  is 

also  I   by  WJi     And  vaj  ^  do*  to  be  taken  in  e 

pregnant  eenee,  *    dIj  on  .  I   broken  ap,  or  camp 

of    Btfeml"    (Bottcher,     Hiivernick),    but    is    emplo]  tf    it 

frequently  is  in  enumeration,  for  the  ordinal  number:  on*  for 

the  ftftt  (vul.  e.<j.  Gen.  i.  5,  7  ).  The  length  of  the  threshold,  i.e. 
its  measure  between  the  two  door-posts  (from  north  to  south),  is 
not  given  ;  but  from  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  door  mentioned 
in  ver.  11,  we  can  infer  that  it  was  tea  cubits.  Proceeding 
from  the  threshold,  we  have  next  the  measurement  of  the 
guard-room  (6'),  mentioned  in  ver.  7.  According  to  1  KinCfl 
xiv.  28,  KB  is  a  room  constructed  in  the  gate,  for  tho  use  of  the 
guard  keeping  watch  at  the  gate.  This  was  a  rod  in  length, 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  A  space  of  five  cubits  is  then  men- 
tioned as  intervening  between  the  guard-rooms.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  there  were  several  guard-rooms  in  succession  ; 
according  to  ver.  10,  three  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  but 
that  instead  of  their  immediately  joining  one  another,  they  were 
separated  by  intervening  spaces  {II)  of  five  cubitg  each.  This 
required  two  spaces  on  each  side.  These  spaces  between  the 
guard-rooms,  of  which  we  have  no  further  description,  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  open  or  unenclosed,  for  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  so  many  entrances  into  the  court,  and  the 
gateway  would  not  be  closed;  but  we  must  assume  "that  they 
were  closed  by  side  walls,  which  connected  the  guard-rooms 
with  one  another"  (Kliefoth).— After  the  guard-rooms  there 
follows,  thirdly,  the  threshold  of  the  gate  on  the  side  of,  or 
near  the  porch  of,  the*  gate  "  in  the  direction  from  the  house," 
i.e.  the  second  threshold,  which  was  at  the  western  exit  from 
the  gate-buildings  near  the  porch  (B) ;  in  other  words,  which 
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stood  as  you  entered  immediately  in  front  bf  the  porch  leading 
out  into  the  court  (C  C),  and  was  also  a  cubit  in  breadth,  like 
the  first  threshold  at  the  eastern  entrance  into  the  gate,  fljano, 
"  in  the  direction  from  the  house,"  or,  transposing  it  into  our 
mode  of  viewing  and  describing  directions?  "  going  toward  the 
temple-house."  This  is  added  to  "UW  DJ£  to  indicate  clearly 
the  position  of  this  porch  as  being  by  the  inner  passage  of  the 
gate-buildings  leading  into  the  court,  so  as  to  guard  against?  our 
thinking  of  a  porch  erected  on  the  outside  in  front  of  the 
entrance  gate.  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  and  others  are  wrong  in 
identifying  or  interchanging  IPanO  with  ^30,  inwardly,  intrin- 
secus  (ch.  vii.  15;  1  Kings  vi.  15),  and  taking  it  as  referring 
to  ^l?,  as  if  the  intention  were  to  designate  this  threshold  as  the 
inner  one  lying  within  the  gate-buildings,  in  contrast  to  the  first 
threshold  mentioned  in  ver.  6. 

In  vers.  8  and  9  two  different  measures  of  this  court-porch 
(D)  are  given,  viz.  first,  one  rod  =  six  cubits  (ver.  8),  and  then 
eight  cubits  (ver.  9).  The  ancient  translators  stumbled  at  this 
difference,  and  still  more  at  the  fact  that  the  definition  of  the 
measurement  is  repeated  in  the  same  words ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Targumists,  they  have  all  omitted  the  eighth 
verse ;  and  'in  consequence  of  this,  modern  critics,  such  as 
Houbigant,  Ewald,  Bottcher,  and  Hitzig,  have  expunged  it 
from  the  text  as  a  gloss.  But  however  strange  the  repetition 
of  the  measurement  of  the  porch  with  a  difference  in  the 
numbers  may  appear  at  the  first  glance,  and  however  naturally 
it  may  suggest  the  thought  of  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the 
text  through  the  oversight  of  a  copyist,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  a  gloss  could  have  been  perpetuated ;  and 
this  cannot  be  explained  by  the  groundless  assumption  that 
there  was  an  unwillingness  to  erase  what  had  once  been  erro- 
neously written.  To  this  must  be  added  the  difference  in  the 
terms  employed  to  describe  the  dimensions,  viz.  first,  a  rod,  and 
then  eight  cubits,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  in  ver.  9,  in 
addition  to  the  measure  of  the  porch,  that  of  the  pillars  adjoin- 
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ing  the  porch  is  given  immediately  afterwards.     The  attempts 
of  the  earlier  commentators  to  explain  the  two  measurements  of 
the  porch  have  altogether  failed ;  and  Kliefoth  was  the  first  to 
solve  the  difficulty  correctly,  by  explaining  that  in  ver.  8  the 
measurement  of  the  porch  is  given  in  the  clear,  i.e.  according 
to  the  length  within,  or  the  depth  (from  east  to  west),  whilst 
in  ver.  9  the  external  length  of  the  southern  (or  northern)  wall 
of  the  porch  (from  east  to  west)  is  given.     Both  of  these  were 
necessary,  the  former  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  inner  space 
of  the  porch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  guard-rooms  in  ver.  7  ;  the 
latter,  to  supply  the  necessary  data  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
gate-buildings,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  append  to  this  the 
dimensions  of  the  pillars  adjoining  the  western  porch-wall.     As 
a  portion  of  the  gate-entrance  or  gateway,  this  porch  wTas  open 
to  the  east  and  west ;  and  toward  the  west,  i.e.  toward  the  court, 
it  was  closed  by  the  gate  built  against  it.     Kliefoth  therefore 
assumes  that  the  porch-walls  on  the  southern  and  northern 
sides  projected  two  cubits  toward  the  west  beyond  the  inner 
space  of  the  porch,  which  lay  between  the  threshold  and  the 
gate  that  could  be  closed,  and  was  six  cubits  long,  and  that  the 
two  gate-pillars,  with  their  thickness  of  two  cubits  each,  were 
attached  to  this  prolongation  of  the  side  walls.     But  by  this 
supposition  we  do  not  gain  a  porch  (B?K),  but  a  simple  extension 
of  the  intervening  wall  between  the  third  guard-room  and  the 
western  gate.     If  the  continuation  of   the  side  walls,  which 
joined  the  masonry  bounding  the  western  threshold  on  the  south 
and  north,  was  to  have  the  character  of  a  porch,  the  hinder 
wall  (to  the  east)  could  not  be  entirely  wanting ;  but  even  if 
there  were  a  large  opening  in  it  for  the  doorway,  it  must  stand 
out  in  some  way  so  as  to  strike  the  eye,  whether  by  projections 
of  the  wall  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  corners,  or  what 
may  be   more   probable,  by  the  fact  that  the  southern   and 
northern  side  walls  receded  at  least  a  cubit  in  the  inside,  if 
not  more,  so  that  the  masonry  of  the  w7alls  of  the  porch  was 
weaker  (thinner)  than  that  at  the  side  of  the  threshold  and  by 
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the  pillars,  and  the  porch  in  the  clear  from  north  to  south  was 
broader  than  the  doorway.  The  suffix  attached  to  yN  is  pro- 
bably to  be  taken  as  referring  to  "Wtfri  D/K,  and  not  merely 
to  "tfflP,  and  the  word  itself  to  be  construed  as  a  plural  (ly1^)  ; 
the  pillars  of  the  gate-porch  (E)  were  two  cubits  thick,  or  strong. 
This  measurement  is  not  to  be  divided  between  the  two  pillars, 
as  the  earlier  commentators  supposed,  so  that  each  pillar  would 
be  but  one  cubit  thick,  but  applies  to  each  of  them.  As  the 
pillars  were  sixty  cubits  high  (according  to  ver.  14),  they  must 
have  had  the  strength  of  at  least  two  cubits  of  thickness  to 
secure  the  requisite  firmness.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  verse, 
the  statement  that  the  gate-porch  was  directed  towards  the 
temple-house  is  made  for  the  third  time,  because  it  was  this 
peculiarity  in  the  situation  which  distinguished  the  gate-build- 
ings of  the  outer  court  from  those  of  the  inner ;  inasmuch  as  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  although  in  other  respects  its  construction 
resembled  that  of  the  gate-buildings  of  the  outer  court,  the  situa- 
tion was  reversed,  and  the  gate-porch  was  at  the  side  turned  away 
from  the  temple  toward  the  outer  court,  as  is  also  emphatically 
stated  three  times  in  vers.  31,  34,  and  37  (Kliefoth). 

On  reaching  the  gate-porch  and  its  pillars,  the  measurer  had 
gone  through  the  entire  length  of  the  gate-buildings,  and  de- 
termined the  measure  of  all  its  component  parts,  so  far  as  the 
length  was  concerned.  Having  arrived  at  the  inner  extremity 
or  exit,  the  describer  returns,  in  order  to  supply  certain  import- 
ant particulars  with  regard  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  whole  structure.  He  first  of  all  observes  (in  ver.  10),  with 
reference  to  the  number  and  relative  position  of  the  guard-houses 
(G),  that  there  were  three  of  them  on  each  side  opposite  to  one 
another,  that  all  six  were  of  the  same  measure,  i.e.  one  rod  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth  (ver.  7)  ;  and  then,  that  the  pillars 
mentioned  in  ver.  9,  the  measurement  of  which  was  determined 
(E),  standing  at  the  gate-porch  on  either  side,  were  of  the  same 
size.  Many  of  the  commentators  have  erroneously  imagined 
that  by  tA^  we  are  to  understand  the  walls  between  the  guard- 
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rooms  or  pillars  in  the  guard-rooms.  The  connecting  walls 
could  not  be  called  &7^  ;  and  if  pillars  belonging  to  the  guard- 
rooms were  intended,  we  should  expect  to  find  VJw.  —  In 
ver.  11  there  follow  the  measurements  of  the  breadth  and 
length  of  the  doorway.  The  breadth  of  the  opening,  i.e.  the 
width  of  the  doorway,  was  ten  cubits.  u  By  this  we  are 
naturally  to  understand  the  breadth  of  the  whole  doorway  in 
its  full  extent,  just  as  the  length  of  the  two  thresholds  and  the 
seven  steps,  which  was  not  given  in  vers.  6  and  7,  is  also  fixed 
at  ten  cubits"  (Kliefoth) — The  measurement  which  follows, 
viz.  u  the  length  of  the  gate,  thirteen  cubits,"  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, and  has  been  interpreted  in  very  different  ways.  The 
supposition  of  Lyra,  Kliefoth,  and  others,  that  by  the  length  of 
the  gate  we  are  to  understand  the  height  of  the  trellised  gate, 
which  could  be  opened  and  shut,  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  Tpj?, 
length,  never  stands  for  n£ip,  height ;  and  ip#n  in  this  con- 
nection cannot  mean  the  gate  that  was  opened  and  shut.  "W?, 
as  distinguished  from  "Wn  nriB,  can  only  signify  either  the 
whole  of  the  gate-building  (as  in  ver.  6),  or,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  that  portion  of  the  building  which  bore  the  character  of 
a  gate  in  a  conspicuous  way ;  primarily,  therefore,  the  masonry 
enclosing  the  threshold  on  the  two  sides,  together  with  its  roof; 
and  then,  generally,  the  covered  doorway,  or  that  portion  of  the 
gate-building  which  was  roofed  over,  in  distinction  from  the  un- 
covered portion  of  the  building  between  the  two  gates  (Bottcher, 
Hitzig,  and  Havernick)  ;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  gate-building  of  fifty  cubits  long  was  entirely  roofed  in. 
Now,  as  there  are  two  thresholds  mentioned  in  vers.  6  and  7, 
and  the  distinction  in  ver.  15  between  the  (outer)  entrance-gate 
and  the  porch  of  the  inner  gate  implies  that  the  gate-building 
had  two  gates,  like  the  gate-building  of  the  city  of  Mahanaim 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  24),  one  might  be  disposed  to  distribute  the 
thirteen  cubits'  length  of  the  gate  between  the  two  gates,  be- 
cause each  threshold  had  simply  a  measurement  of  six  cubits. 
But  such  a  supposition  as  this,  which  is  not  very  probable  in 
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itself,  is  proved  to  be  untenable,  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
whole  description  we  never  find  the  measurements  of  two  or  more 
separate  portions  added  together,  so  that  no  other  course  is  open 
than  to  assume,  as  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  and  Havernick  have  done, 
that  the  length  of  thirteen  cubits  refers  to  one  covered  doorway, 
and  that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  measurements  of  the 
guard-rooms  given  in  ver.  7,  it  applies  to  the  second  gateway 
also ;  in  which  case,  out  of  the  forty  cubits  which  constituted 
the  whole  length  of  the  gate-building  (without  the  front  porch), 
about  two-thirds  (twenty-six  cubits)  would  be  covered  gateway 
(6  b),  and  the  fourteen  cubits  between  would  form  an  uncovered 
court-yard  (c  c)  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  gate-buildings. 
Consequently  the  roofing  of  the  gate  extended  from  the  eastern 
and  western  side  over  the  guard-room,  which  immediately 
adjoined  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  and  a  cubit  beyond  that, 
over  the  wall  which  intervened  between  the  guard-rooms,  so 
that  only  the  central  guard-room  on  either  side,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  walls  which  bounded  it,  stood  in  the  uncovered 
portion  or  court  of  the  gate-building. — According  to  ver.  12, 
there  was  a  7*33,  or  boundary,  in  front  of  the  guard-rooms,  i.e.  a 
boundary  fence  of  a  cubit  in  breadth,  along  the  whole  of  the 
guard-room,  with  its  breadth  of  six  cubits  on  either  side.  The 
construction  of  this  boundary  fence  or  barrier  (a)  is  not  ex- 
plained ;  but  the  design  of  it  is  clear,  namely,  to  enable  the 
sentry  to  come  without  obstruction  out  of  the  guard-room,  to 
observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  gate  both  on  the  right  and 
left,  without  being  disturbed  by  those  who  were  passing  through 
the  gate.  These  boundary  fences  in  front  of  the  guard-rooms 
projected  into  the  gateway  to  the  extent  described,  so  that  there 
were  only  eight  (10  —  2)  cubits  open  space  between  the  guard- 
rooms, for  those  who  were  going  out  and  in.  In  ver.  12  we 
must  supply  nb»  after  the  first  rins  because  of  the  parallelism. 
Ver.  12b  is  a  substantial  repetition  of  ver.  la. — In  ver.  13 
there  follows  the  measure  of  the  breadth  of  the  gate-building. 
From  the  roof  of  the  one  guard-room  to  the  roof  of  the  other 
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guard-room  opposite  (jw  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for 
**??  ^?)  the  breadth  was  twenty-five  cubits,  a  door  against  door." 
These  last  words  are  added  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  de- 
signate the  direction  of  the  measurement  as  taken  right  across 
the  gateway.  The  door  of  the  guard-room,  however,  can  only 
be  the  door  in  the  outer  wall,  by  which  the  sentries  passed  to 
and  fro  between  the  room  and  the  court.  The  measurement 
given  will  not  allow  of  our  thinking  of  a  door  in  the  inner 
wall,  i.e.  the  wall  of  the  barrier  of  the  gateway,  without  touch- 
ing the  question  in  dispute  among  the  commentators,  whether 
the  guard-rooms  had  walls  toward  the  gateway  or  not,  i.e. 
whether  they  were  rooms  that  could  be  closed,  or  sentry-boxes 
open  in  front.  All  that  the  measuring  from  roof  to  roof  pre- 
supposes as  indisputable  is,  that  the  guard-rooms  had  a  roof. 
The  measurement  given  agrees,  moreover,  with  the  other 
measurements.  The  breadth  of  the  gateway  with  its  ten 
cubits,  added  to  that  of  each  guard-room  with  six,'  and  there- 
fore of  both  together  with  twelve,  makes  twenty-two  cubits  in 
all ;  so  that  if  we  add  three  cubits  for  the  thickness  of  the  twro 
outer  walls,  or  a  cubit  and  a  half  each,  that  is  to  say,  according 
to  ver.  42,  the  breadth  of  one  hewn  square  stone,  we  obtain 
twenty-five  cubits  for  the  breadth  of  the  whole  gate-building, 
the  dimension  given  in  vers.  21,  25,  and  29. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  in  ver.  14.  The  By**?,  whose 
measurement  is  fixed  in  the  first  clause  at  sixty  cubits,  can  only 
be  the  gate-pillars  (^J^)  mentioned  in  ver.  9  ;  and  the  measure- 
ment given  can  only  refer  to  their  height.  The  height  of  sixty 
cubits  serves  to  explain  the  choice  of  the  verb  &%%  in  the 
general  sense  of  constituit,  instead  of  *JOJ,  inasmuch  as  such  a 
height  could  not  be  measured  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  wTith 
the  measuring  rod,  but  could  only  be  estimated  and  fixed  at 
such  and  such  a  result.  With  regard  to  the  offence  taken  by 
modern  critics  at  the  sixty  cubits,  Kliefoth  has  very  correctly 
observed,  that  "  if  it  had  been  considered  that  our  church 
towers  have  also  grown  out  of  gate-pillars,  that  we  may  see  for 
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ourselves  not  only  in  Egyptian  obelisks  and  Turkish  minarets, 
but  in  our  own  hollow  factory-chimneys,  how  pillars  of  sixty 
cubits  can  be  erected  upon  a  pedestal  of  two  cubits  square ;  and 
lastly,  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  colossal  building  seen  in 
a  vision, — there  would  have  been  no  critical  difficulties  discovered 
in  this  statement  as  to  the  height."  Moreover,  not  only  the 
number,  but  the  whole  text  is  verified  as  correct  by  the  Targum 
and  Vulgate,  and  defended  by  them  against  all  critical  caprice ; 
whilst  the  verdict  of  Bottcher  himself  concerning  the  Greek 
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and  Syriac  texts  is,  that  they  are  senselessly  mutilated  and  dis- 
figured.— In  the  second  half  of  the  verse  ^K  stands  in  a  collec- 
tive  sense  :  u  and  the  court  touched  the  pillars."  ivnn  is  not  a 
court  situated  within  the  gate-building  (Hitzig,  Havernick,  and 
others),  but  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  "W?  is  an  accusa- 
tive, literally,  with  regard  to  the  gate  round  about,  i.e.  encom- 
passing the  gate-building  round  about,  that  is  to  say,  on  three 
sides.  These  words  plainly  affirm  what  is  implied  in  the  preceding 
account,  namely,  that  the  gate-building  stood  within  the  outer 
court,  and  that  not  merely  so  far  as  the  porch  was  concerned, 
but  in  its  whole  extent. — To  this  there  is  very  suitably  attached 
in  ver.  15  the  account  of  the  length  of  the  whole  building. 
The  words,  "  at  the  front  of  the  entrance  gate  to  the  front  of 
the  porch  of  the  inner  gate,"  are  a  concise  topographical  expres- 
sion for  "  from  the  front  side  of  the  entrance  gate  to  the  front 
side  of  the  porch  of  the  inner  gate."  At  the  starting-point  of  the 
measurement  IP  (oft?)  was  unnecessary,  as  the  point  of  com- 
mencement is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  word ;  and  in 
\3S7  ?Vj  as  distinguished  from  V.t>  'P,  the  direction  toward  the 
terminal  point  is  shown,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  alter  ?y 
into  "W,  since  ?V,  when  used  of  the  direction  in  which  the  object 
aimed  at  lies,  frequently  touches  the  ordinary  meaning  of  TV  (cf. 
Dnftj?  ^,  Ps.  xix.  7,  and  Dn^zin  by,  Isa.  x.  25)  ;  whilst  here  the 
direction  is  rendered  perfectly  plain  by  the  h  (in  *«!??)•  The  Chetib 
pnXMj  a  misspelling  for  pJTNn,  we  agree  with  Gesenius  and  others 
in  regarding  as  a  substantive  :  a  entrance."    The  entrance  gate 
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is  the  outer  gate,  at  the  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  gate- 
building.  Opposite  to  this  was  the  "inner  gate"  at  the  end  of  the 
gate-building,  by  the  porch  leading  into  the  court.  The  length 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  gate  was  fifty  cubits,  which  is  the 
resultant  obtained  from  the  measurements  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  gate-building,  as  given  in  vers.  6-10;  namely,  six 
cubits  the  breadth  of  the  first  threshold,  3  x  6  =  18  cubits  that 
of  the  three  guard-rooms,  2  x  5  =  10  cubits  that  of  the  spaces 
intervening  between  the  guard-rooms,  6  cubits  that  of  the 
inner  threshold,  8  cubits  that  of  the  gate-porch,  and  2  cubits 
that  of  the  gate-pillars  (6+18  +  10  +  6  +  8  +  2  =  50). 

Lastly,  in  ver.  16,  the  windows  and  decorations  of  the  gate- 
buildings  are  mentioned.  rriEBK  riwn,  closed  windows,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  contracted  expression  for  B'DttK  D^|X>  \n?n  (1  Kings 
vi.  4),  windows  of  closed  bars,  i.e.  windows,  the  lattice-work  of 
which  was  made  so  fast,  that  they  could  not  be  opened  at  pleasure 
like  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses.  But  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  these  windows.  According  to  the  words 
of  the  text,  they  were  in  the  guard-rooms  and  in  narivK  and 
also  nte^,  and  that  "W^  n»>3s5s  into  the  interior  of  the  gate- 
building,  i.e.  going  into  the  inner  side  of  the  gateway  MD 
MD,  round  about,  i.e.  surrounding  the  gateway  on  all  sides. 
To  understand  these  statements,  we  must  endeavour,  first  of  all, 
to  eet  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  D^K  and  rrittbx. 

o  o  ...... 

The  first  occurs  in  the  singular  ??X,  not  only  in  vers.  14,  16,  and 
ch.  xli.  3,  but  also  in  1  Kings  vi.  31 ;  in  the  plural  only  in  this 
chapter  and  in  ch.  xli.  1.  The  second  D^K  or  D^N  is  met  with 
only  in  this  chapter,  and  always  in  the  plural,  in  the  form  rriD^X 
only  in  vers.  16  and  30,  in  other  cases  always  B*B?*K,  or 
with  a  suffix  TO,  after  the  analogy  of  rritfn  in  ver.  12  by 
the  side  of  t^xn  in  vers.  7  and  16,  Wl  in  ver.  10,  andVWi 

•     T  7  ••    T  7  T    T 

or  Ifcjn  in  vers.  21,  29,  33,  36,  from  which  it  is  apparent 
that  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  plural  (niD^tf  and 
DVD^tf)  has  no  influence  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  our  verse  (ver.  16),  and  still 
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more  so  from  the  expression  V3?&0  vsK?  which  is  repeated  in 
vers.  21,  24,  29,  33,  and  36  (cf.  vers.  26,  31,  and  34),  that  D^H 
and  DWN  must  signify  different  things,  and  are  not  to  be 
identified,  as  Bottcher  and  others  suppose.  The  word  <K,  as 
an  architectural  term,  never  occurs  except  in  connection  with 
doors  or  gates.  It  is  used  in  this  connection  as  early  as 
1  Kings  vi.  31,  in  the  description  of  the  door  of  the  most  holy 
place  in  Solomon's  temple,  where  ^NH  signifies  the  projection 
on  the  door-posts,  i.e.  the  projecting  portion  of  the  wall  in 
which  the  door-posts  were  fixed.  Ezekiel  uses  ^^  ^K  in 
cli.  xli.  3  in  the  same  sense  in  relation  to  the  door  of  the  most 
holy  place,  and  in  an  analogous  manner  applies  the  term  Dy*K 
to  the  pillars  which  rose  up  to  a  colossal  height  at  or  by  the 
gates  of  the  courts  (vers.  9,  10,  14,  21,  24,  etc.),  and  also  of 
the  pillars  at  the  entrance  into  the  holy  place  (ch.  xli.  1).  The 
same  meaning  may  also  be  retained  inver.  16,  where  pillars  (or 
posts)  are  attributed  to  the  guard-rooms,  since  the  suffix  in  WriK 
can  only  be  taken  as  referring  to  D^nn.  As  these  guard-rooms 
had  doors,  the  doors  may  also  have  had  their  posts.  And  just 
as  in  ver.  14  ^*T?K  points  back  to  the  ByX  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  singular  is  used  in  a  collective  sense  ;  so  may 
the  <N  ^K  in  ver.  16  be  taken  collectively,  and  referred  to 
the  pillars  mentioned  before.  —  There  is  more  difficulty  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  D^X  (plural  D%N  or  Htefc*), 
which  has  been  identified  sometimes  with  Dhs*  sometimes  with 
Dy'tt.  Although  etymologically  connected  with  these  two 
words,  it  is  not  only  clearly  distinguished  from  D^*?,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  but  it  is  also  distinguished  from  DJia?  by  the 
fact  that,  apart  from  elf.  xli.  15,  where  the  plural  ^??'N  signifies 
the  front  porches  in  all  the  gate-buildings  of  the  court,  DJttt 
only  occurs  in  the  singular,  because  every  gate-building  had 
only  one  front  porch,  whereas  the  plural  is  always  used  in  the 
case  of  BHS«*.  So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  B^X  is  derived 
from  7N ;  and  since  <^N  signifies  the  projection,  more  especially 
the  pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  doors  and  gates,  it  has  apparently 
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the  force  of  an  abstract  noun,  projecting  work;  but  as  distin- 
guished from  the?  prominent  pillars,  it  seems  to  indicate  the 
projecting  works  or  portions  on  the  side  walls  of  a  building  of 
large  dimensions.  If,  then,  we  endeavour  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  DJ*K  more  precisely  in  our  description  of  the  gate- 
building,  where  alone  the  word  occurs,  we  find  from  ver.  30 
that  there  were  niftpx  round  about  the  gate-buildings ;  and 
again  from  vers.  16  and  25,  that  the  DW  had  windows,  which 
entered  into  the  gateway ;  and  still  further  from  vers.  22 
and  26,  that  when  one  ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  they  were 
*p.S&,  "  in  front  of  them."  And  lastly,  from  vers.  21,  29,  and  33, 
where  guard-rooms,  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  pillars  (Q?N), 
and  BV27X  are  mentioned  as  constituent  parts  of  the  gate- 
building  or  gateway,  and  the  length  of  the  gateway  is  given 
as  fifty  cubits,  we  may  infer  that  the  B^?**,  with  the  guard- 
rooms and  pillars,  formed  the  side  enclosures  of  the  gateway 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Consequently  we  shall  not  be 
mistaken,  if  we  follow  Kliefoth  in  understanding  by  D>Dpx  those 
portions  of  the  inner  side  walls  of  the  gateway  which  projected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  pillars  by  the  porch,  namely, 
the  intervening  walls  between  the  three  guard-rooms,  and  also 
those  portions  of  the  side  walls  which  enclosed  the  two  thresholds 
on  either  side.  For  "  there  was  nothing  more  along  the  gate- 
way, with  the  exception  of  the  portions  mentioned,"  that  pro- 
jected in  any  way,  inasmuch  as  these  projecting  portions  of  the 
side  enclosures,  together  with  the  breadth  of  the  guard-rooms 
and  the  porch,  along  with  its  pillars,  made  up  the  entire  length 
of  the  gateway,  amounting  to  fifty  cubits.  This  explanation  of 
the  word  is  applicable  to  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
even  to  vers.  30  and  31,  as  the  exposition  of  these  verses  will 
show. — It  follows  from  this  that  the  windows  mentioned  in 
ver.  16  can  only  be  sought  for  in  the  walls  of  the  guard-rooms 
and  the  projecting  side  walls  of  the  gateway ;  and  therefore 
that  fTBQvK  ?$\  is  to  be  taken  as  a  more  precise  definition  of 
D^NnrrpK  ;  "  there  were  windows  in  the  cjuard-rooms,  and,  indeed 
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(that  is  to  say),  in  their  pillars,"  i.e.  by  the  side  of  the  pillars 
enclosing  the  door.  These  windows  entered  into  the  interior 
of  the  gateway.  It  still  remains  questionable,  however, 
whether  these  windows  looked  out  of  the  guard-rooms  into  the 
court,  and  at  the  same  time  threw  light  into  the  interior  of  the 
gateway,  because  the  guard-rooms  were  open  towards  the  gate- 
way, as  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  Kliefoth,  and  others  assume ;  or 
whether  the  guard-rooms  had  also  a  wall  with  a  door  opening 
into  the  gateway,  and  windows  on  both  sides,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  here.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  probable,  inasmuch 
as,  if  the  guard-rooms  wrere  not  open  towards  the  gateway,  the 
walls  between  them  would  not  have  projected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  of  their  being  designated  as  rriD7K.  For  this 
reason  we  regard  the  former  as  the  correct  supposition.  There 
is  some  difficulty  also  in  the  further  expression  3s2p  n\3D ;  for, 
strictly  speaking,  there  were  not  windows  round  about,  but 
simply  on  both  sides  of  the  gateway.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  windows  in  the  hinder  or  outer  wall  of  the  guard-rooms 
receded  considerably  in  relation  to  the  windows  in  the  project- 
ing side  walls,  the  expression  MD  MD  can  be  justified  in  this 
sense :  u  all  round,  wherever  the  eye  turned  in  the  gateway." 
rriECW  13,  likewise  in  the  projecting  walls,  sc.  there  were  such 
windows.  \2\  implies  not  only  that  there  were  windows  in  these 
walls,  but  also  that  they  were  constructed  in  the -same  manner 
as  those  in  the  pillars  of  the  guard-rooms.  It  was  only  thus 
that  the  gateway  came  to  have  windows  round  about,  which 
went  inwards.  Consequently  this  is  repeated  once  more  ;  and 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  it  is  still  further  observed,  that 
r&  '**,  i.*.j  according  to  ver.  15,  on  the  two  lofty  pillars  in  front 
of  the  porch,  there  were  D*"itefl  added,  i.e.  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  palms,  not  merely  of  palm  branches  or  palm  leaves. — 
This  completes  the  description  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer 
court.  The  measuring  angel  now  leads  the  prophet  over  the 
court  to  the  other  two  gates,  the  north  gate  and  the  south  gate. 
On  the  way,  the  outer  court  is  described  and  measured. 
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Vers.  17-19.  Tiie  Outer  Court  described  and  mea- 
sured.— Ver.  17.  And  he  hd  me  into  the  outer  court,  and 
behold  there  were  cells  and  pavement  made  round  the  court ; 
thirty  cells  on  the  pavement,  Ver.  18.  And  the  pavement  was 
by  the  side  of  the  gates,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  gates, 
(namely)  the  lower  pavement.  Ver.  19.  And  he  measured  the 
breadth  from  the  front  of  the  lower  gate  to  the  front  of  the  inner 
court,  about  a  hundred  cubits  on  the  east  side  and  on  the  north 
side. — Ezekiel  having  been  led  through  the  eastern  gate  into 
the  outer  court,  was  able  to  survey  it,  not  on  the  eastern  side 
only,  but  also  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  ;  and  there  he 
perceived  cells  and  ft&Tl,  pavimentum,  mosaic  pavement,  or  a 
floor  paved  with  stones  laid  in  mosaic  form  (2  Chron.  vii.  3  ; 
Esth.  i.  6),  made  round  the  court;  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  more  precise  description  in  ver.  18,  on  both  sides  of  the 
gate-buildings,  of  a  breadth  corresponding  to  their  length,  run- 
ning along  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  the  court,  and  conse- 
quently not  covering  the  floor  of  the  court  in  all  its  extent,  but 
simply  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  surrounding  wall  as 
a  strip  of  about  fifty  cubits  broad,  and  that  not  uniformly  on 
all  four  sides,  but  simply  on  the  eastern,  southern,  and  northern 
sides,  and  at  the  north  -  west  and  south  -  west  corners  of  the 
western  side,  so  far,  namely,  as  the  outer  court  surrounded  the 
inner  court  and  temple  (see  Plate  I.  b  b  b)  ;  for  on  the  western 
side  the  intervening  space  from  the  inner  court  and  temple- 
house  to  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  outer  court  was  filled  by 
a  special  building  of  the  separate  place.  It  is  with  this  limita- 
tion that  we  have  to  take  Mp  Mp.  ^bv  may  belong  either 
to  nsyil  ntoBO  or  merely  to  nfT"|,  so  far  as  grammatical  con- 
siderations are  concerned ;  for  in  either  case  there  would  be 
an  irregularity  in  the  gender,  and  the  participle  is  put  in  the 
singular  as  a  neuter.  If  we  look  fairly  at  the  fact  itself,  not 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Kliefoth,  for  taking  ^WV  as 
referring  to  navn  only,  is  applicable  throughout.  If  the  pave- 
ment ran  round  by  the  side  of  the  gate-buildings  on  three  sides 
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of  the  court,  and  the  cells  were  by  or  upon  the  pavement,  they 
may  have  stood  on  three  sides  of  the  court  without  our  being 
forced  to  assume,  or  even  warranted  in  assuming,  that  they 
must  of  necessity  have  filled  up  the  whole  length  on  every  side 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  gate-building  to  the  corner,  or  rather 
to  the  space  that  was  set  apart  in  every  corner,  according  to 
ch.  xlvi.  21-24,  for  the  cooking  of  the  sacrificial  meals  of  the 
people.  We  therefore  prefer  to  take  ^OT  as  referring  to  the 
cells  and  the  pavement ;  because  this  answers  better  than  the 
other,  both  to  the  construction  and  to  the  fact.  In  ver.  18  the 
pavement  is  said  to  have  been  by  the  shoulder  of  the  gates. 
D"nj?^ri  is  in  the  plural,  because  Ezekiel  had  probably  also  in  his 
mind  the  two  gates  which  are  not  described  till  afterwards. 
^n^  the  shoulder  of  the  gate-buildings  regarded  as  a  body,  is 
the  space  on  either  side  of  the  gate-building  along  the  wall, 
with  the  two  angles  formed  by  the  longer  side  of  the  gate- 
buildings  and  the  line  of  the  surrounding  wall.  This  is  more 
precisely  defined  by  Vn  ?pk  fifty?,  alongside  of  the  length  of 
the  gates,  i.e.  running  parallel  with  it  (cf.  2  Sam.  xvi.  13),  or 
stretching  out  on  both  sides  with  a  breadth  corresponding  to 
the  length  of  the  gate-buildings.  The  gates  were  fifty  cubits 
long,  or,  deducting  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall,  they  pro- 
jected into  the  court  to  the  distance  of  forty-four  cubits. 
Consequently  the  pavement  ran  along  the  inner  sides  of  the 
surrounding  wall  with  a  breadth  of  forty-four  cubits.  This 
pavement  is  called  the  lower  pavement,  in  distinction  from  the 
pavement  or  floor  of  the  inner  court,  which  was  on  a  higher 
elevation.  All  that  is  said  concerning  the  T\)2U?  is,  that  there 
were  thirty  of  them,  and  that  they  were  n3V~»n  ?K  (see  Plate 
T.  C).  The  dispute  whether  ?K  signifies  by  or  upon  the  pave- 
ment has  no  bearing  upon  the  fact  itself.  As  Ezekiel 
frequently  uses  ?N  for  ?V,  and  vice  versa,  the  rendering  upon 
can  be  defended ;  but  it  cannot  be  established,  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses, by  referring  to  2  Kings  xvi.  17.  If  we  retain  the 
literal  meaning  of  ?K,  at  or  against,  we  cannot  picture  to  our- 
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selves  the  position  of  the  cells  as  projecting  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  pavement  into  the  unpaved  portion  of  the  court; 
for  in  that  case,  to  a  person  crossing  the  court,  they  would 
have  stood  in  front  of  (*?£?)  the  pavement  rather  than  against 
the  pavement.  The  prep.  <>K,  against,  rather  suggests  the 
fact  that  the  cells  were  built  near  the  surrounding  wall,  so 
that  the  pavement  ran  along  the  front  of  them,  which  faced 
the  inner  court  in  an  unbroken  line.  In  this  case  it  made  no 
difference  to  the  view  whether  the  cells  were  erected  upon  the 
pavement,  or  the  space  occupied  by  the  cells  was  left  unpaved, 
and  the  pavement  simply  joined  the  lower  edge  of  the  walls  of 
the  cells  all  round.  The  text  contains  no  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  distributed  on  the  three  sides  of  the  court. 
But  it  is  obvious  irom  the  use  of  the  plural  rfaK9,  that  the 
reference  is  not  to  thirty  entire  buildings,  but  simply  to  thirty 
rooms,  as  n3Bv  does  not  signify  a  building  consisting  of  several 
rooms,  but  always  a  single  room  or  cell  in  a  building.  Thus 
in  1  Sam.  ix.  22  it  stands  for  a  room  appointed  for  holding 
the  sacrificial  meals,  and  that  by  no  means  a  small  room,  but 
one  which  could  accommodate  about  thirty  persons.  In  Jer. 
xxxvi.  12  it  is  applied  to  a  room  in  the  king's  palace,  used  as 
the  chancery.  Elsewhere  fi3£?  is  the  term  constantly  employed 
for  the  rooms  in  the  court-buildings  and  side-buildings  of  the 
temple,  which  served  partly  as  a  residence  for  the  officiating 
priests  and  Levites,  and  partly  for  the  storing  of  the  temple 
dues  collected  in  the  form  of  tithes,  fruits,  and  money  (via7. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  4,  xxxvi.  10  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  26  ; 
Neh.  x.  38—40).  Consequently  we  must  not  think  of  thirty 
separate  buildings,  but  have  to  distribute  the  thirty  cells  on  the 
three  sides  of  the  court  in  such  a  manner  that  there  would  be 
ten  on  each  side,  and  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  five  in  every 
building,  standing  both  right  and  left  between  the  gate-building 
and  the  corner  kitchens. — In  ver.  19  the  size  or  compass  of  the 
outer  court  is  determined.  The  breadth  from  the  front  of  the 
lower  gate  to  the  front  of  the  inner  court  was  100  cubits. 
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njinnnn  ■Bfttfn,  the  gate  of  the  lower  court,  i.e.  the  outer  gate, 
which  was  lower  than  the  inner.  njinnnn  is  not  an  adjective 
agreeing  with  "W^,  for  apart  from  Isa.  xiv.  31  "W  is  never 
construed  as  a  feminine :  but  it  is  used  as  a  substantive  for  *wn 
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njinnnn^  the  lower  court,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  viii.  3.  V^pp  de- 
notes the  point  from  which  the  measuring  started,  and  V.?? 
"i>*nn  the  direction  in  which  it.  proceeded,  including  also  the 
terminus  :  "  to  before  the  inner  court,"  equivalent  to  a  up  to 
the  front  of  the  inner  court."  The  terminal  point  is  more  pre- 
cisely defined  by  prio^  from  without,  which  Hitzig  proposes  to 
erase  as  needless  and  unusual,  but  without  any  reason.  For, 
inasmuch  as  the  gateways  of  the  inner  court  were  built  into 
the  outer  court,  as  is  evident  from  what  follows,  pnp  simply 
affirms  that  the  measuring  only  extended  to  the  point  where 
the  inner  court  commenced  within  the  outer,  namely,  to  the 
front  of  the  porch  of  the  gate,  not  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
inner  court,  as  this  wall  stood  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
porch  of  the  outer  court-gate  by  the  whole  length  of  the  court- 
gate,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  fifty  cubits.  From  this  more 
precise  definition  of  the  terminal  point  it  follows  still  further, 
that  the  starting-point  was  not  the  boundary-wall,  but  the 
porch  of  the  gate  of  the  outer  court ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
hundred  cubits  measured  by  the  man  did  not  include  the  fifty 
cubits'  length  of  the  gate-building,  but  this  is  expressly  ex- 
cluded. This  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  vers.  23  and  27, 
where  the  distance  of  the  inner  court-gate  from  the  gate  (of 
the  outer  court)  is  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  cubits. — The 
closing  words  P^?ni  D"H|9n  have  been  very  properly  separated 
by  the  Masoretes  from  what  precedes,  by  means  of  the  Athnach, 
for  they  are  not  to  be  taken  in  close  connection  with  1BJ5  »  nor 
are  they  to  be  rendered,  "  he  .measured  .  .  .  toward  the  east  and 
toward  the  north,"  for  this  would  be  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment, "  to  the  front  of  the  inner  court."  They  are  rather 
meant  to  supply  a  further  appositional  definition  to  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  clause  :  "  he  measured  from  ...  a  hundred 
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cubits,"  relating  to  the  east  side  and  the  north  side  of  the  court, 
and  affirm  that  the  measuring  took  place  from  gate  to  gate  both 
on  the  eastern  and  on  the  northern  side;  in  other  words,  that  the 
measure  given,  a  hundred  cubits,  applied  to  the  eastern  side  as 
well  as  the  northern ;  and  thus  they  prepare  the  way  for  the 
description  of  the  north  gate,  which  follows  from  ver.  20 
onwards. 

Vers.  20-27.  The  North  Gate  and  the  South  Gate 
of  ttie  Outer  Court  (1  Plate  I.  A). — The  description  of 
these  two  gate-buildings  is  very  brief,  only  the  principal  por- 
tions being  mentioned,  coupled  with  the  remark  that  they 
resembled  those  of  the  east  gate.  The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  north  gate. — Ver.  20.  And  the  gate,  whose  direction 
teas  toward  the  north,  touching  the  outer  court,  he  measured  its 
length  and  its  breadth,  Ver.  21.  And  its  guard-rooms,  three  on 
this  side  and  three  on  that,  and  its  pillars  and  its  wall-projections. 
It  was  according  to  the  measure  of  the  first  gate,  fifty  cubits 
its  length,  and  the  breadth  five  and  twenty  cubits,  Ver.  22. 
And  its  windows  and  its  wall -projections  and  its  palms  were 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gate,  whose  direction  was  toward 
the  east;  and  by  seven  steps  they  went  up,  and  its  wall -pro- 
jections were  in  front  of  it.  Ver.  23.  And  a  gate  to  the  inner 
court  was  opposite  the  gate  to  the  north  and  to  the  east ;  and 
he  measured  from  gate  to  gate  a  hundred  cubits.  —  With  the 
measuring  of  the  breadth  of  the  court  the  measuring  man 
had  reached  the  north  gate,  which  he  also  proceeded  to 
measure  now.  In  ver.  20  the  words  "W>T!  to  nj^nn  are  written 
absolutely;  and  in  ver.  21  the  verb  n^n  does  not  belong  to  the 
objects  previously  enumerated,  viz.  guard-rooms,  pillars,  etc., 
but  these  objects  are  governed  by  10J,  and  n\i  points  back  to 
the  principal  subject  of  the  two  verses,  "W'n :  it  (the  gate)  was 
according  to  the  measure  . .  .  (cf.  vers.  15  and  13).  For  the 
use  of  2  in  definitions  of  measurement,  "25  n£^J"  (by  the  cubit, 
sc.  measured),  as  in  Ex.  xxvii.  18,  etc.,  see  Gesenius,  §  120.  4, 
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Anm.  2.  The  u  first  gate"  is  the  east  gate,  the  one  first  mea- 
sured and  described.  In  ver.  22>b  the  number  of  steps  is  given 
which  the  flight  leading  into  the  gateway  had;  and  this  of  course 
applies  to  the  flight  of  steps  of  the  east  gate  also  (ver.  6).  In 
ver.  22,  TWOS  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses, or  changed  into  3  ;  for  even  if  the  windows  of  the  east 
gate  were  not  measured,  they  had  at  all  events  a  definite  mea- 
surement, so  that  it  might  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  the  windows 
of  the  north  gate  that  their  dimensions  were  the  same.  This 
also  applies  to  the  palm-decorations.  With  regard  to  the  E^pa 
(ver.  21),  however,  it  is  simply  stated  that  they  were  measured; 
but  the  measurement  is  not  given.  Drnsp  (ver.  22,  end)  is  not 
to  be  altered  in  an  arbitrary  and  ungrammatical  way  into  nwizby 
as  Bottcher  proposes.  The  suffix  EH  refers  to  the  steps. 
Before  the  steps  there  were  the  C^D^N  of  the  gate-building. 
This  "  before,"  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  "  outside  the  flight 
of  steps,"  as  Bottcher  imagines  ;  for  the  measuring  man  did  not 
go  out  of  the  inside  of  the  gate,  or  go  down  the  steps  into  the 
court,  but  came  from  the  court  and  ascended  the  steps,  and  as 
he  was  going  up  he  saw  in  front  (vis-a-vis)  of  the  steps  the 
D^Dp^K  of  the  gate,  i.e.  the  wall -projections  on  both  sides  of 
the  threshold  of  the  gate.  In  ver.  23  it  is  observed  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  a  gate  to  the  inner  court  opposite 
to  the  northern  and  the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court  already 
described,  so  that  the  gates  of  the  outer  and  inner  court  stood 
vis-a-vis.  The  distance  between  these  outer  and  inner  gates 
is  then  measured,  viz.  100  cubits,  in  harmony  with  ver.  19&. 

In  vers.  24-27  the  south  gate  is  described  with  the  same 
brevity.  Ver.  24.  And  he  led  me  toward  the  south,  and  behold 
there  was  a  gate  toward  the  southy  and  he  measured  its  pillars 
and  its  vmll- projections  according  to  the  same  measures.  Ver.  25. 
And  there  weve  windoivs  in  it  and  its  wall- projections  round 
about  like  those  windows ;  fifty  cubits  was  the  lengthy  and 
the  breadth  five  and  twenty  cubits.  Ver.  26.  And  seven  steps 
were  i.o  ascent  and  its  wall -projections  in  the  front  of  them, 
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and  it  had  palm -work,  one  upon  this  side  and  one  upon 
that  on  its  pillars.  Ver.  27.  And  there  was  a  gate  to  the 
inner  court  toward  the  south,  and  he  measured  from  gate  to 
gate  toward  the  south  a  hundred  cubits.  —  This  gate  also 
was  built  exactly  like  the  two  others.  The  description  simply 
differs  in  form,  and  not  in  substance,  from  the  description 
of  the  gate  immediately  preceding.  d?xn  rfaB3,  "  like  those 
measures,"  is  a  concise  expression  for  "  like  the  measures  of 
the  pillars  already  described  at  the  north  and  east  gates." 
For  ver.  25,  compare  vers.  16  and  216 ;  and  for  ver.  2Ga, 
vid.  ver.  22b.  Ver.  2Gb  is  clearly  explained  from  ver.  1G6, 
as  compared  with  ver.  %.  And  lastly,  ver.  27  answers  to  the 
23d  verse,  and  completes  the  measuring  of  the  breadth  of 
the  court,  which  was  also  a  hundred  cubits  upon  the  south 
side,  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  inner  gate  standing  opposite, 
as  was  the  case  according  to  ver.  19  upon  the  eastern  side. 
Havernick  has  given  a  different  explanation  of  ver.  27,  and 
would  take  the  measurement  of  a  hundred  cubits  as  referring 
to  the  distance  between  the  gates  of  the  inner  court  which  stood 
opposite  to  each  other,  because  in  ver.  27  we  have  "WP  in  the 
text,  and  not  "Wn  JO ;  so  that  we  should  have  to  render  the 
passage  thus,  "  he  measured  from  a  gate  to  the  gate  toward  the 
south  a  hundred  cubits,"  and  not  u  from  the  gate  (already 
described)  of  the  outer  court,"  but  from  another  gate,  which 
according  to  the  context  of  the  verse  must  also  be  a  gate  of  the 
inner  court.  But  it  is  precisely  the  context  which  speaks 
decidedly  against  this  explanation.  For  since,  according  to 
ver.  18,  the  measuring  man  did  not  take  the  prophet  into  the 
inner  court,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  it  before  his  eyes,  till 
after  he  had  measured  from  (a)  gate  to  the  south  gate  of  the 
inner  court,  the  distance  which  he  had  previously  measured  and 
found  to  be  a  hundred  cubits  is  not  to  be  sought  for  within 
the  inner  court,  and  therefore  cannot  give  the  distance  between 
the  gates  of  the  inner  court,  which  stood  opposite  to  one 
another,  but  must  be  that  from  the  south  gate  of  the  outer 
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court  to  the  south  gate  of  the  inner.  This  is  the  case  not  only 
here,  but  also  in  ver.  23,  where  the  north  gate  is  mentioned. 
We  may  see  how  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  article  in  "W9  from  the  expression  "W  7K  "WSto  in 
ver.  23,  where  neither  the  one  gate  nor  the  other  is  defined, 
because  the  context  showed  which  gates  were  meant.  Haver- 
nick's  explanation  is  therefore  untenable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  according  to  ver.  47,  the  size  of  the  inner  court  was 
a  hundred  cubits  both  in  breadth  and  length. — From  the 
distance  between  the  gates  of  the  outer  court  and  the  corre- 
sponding gates  of  the  inner,  as  given  in  vers.  27,  23,  and  19, 
we  find  that  the  outer  court  covered  a  space  of  two  hundred 
cubits  on  every  side, — namely,  fifty  cubits  the  distance  which 
the  outer  court  building  projected  into  the  court,  and  fifty  cubits 
for  the  projection  of  the  gate-building  of  the  inner  court  into 
the  outer  court,  and  a  hundred  cubits  from  one  gate-porch  to 
the  opposite  one  (50  +  50  + 100  =  200). 

Consequently  the  full  size  of  the  building  enclosed  by  the 
wall  (ch.  xl.  5),  i.e.  of  the  temple  with  its  two  courts,  may  also 
be  calculated,  as  it  has  been  by  many  of  the  expositors.  If  we 
proceed,  for  example,  from  the  outer  north  gate  to  the  outer 
south  gate  upon  the  ground  plan  (Plate  I.),  we  have,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Kliefoth,  "  first  the  northern  breadth  of  the  outer 
court  (D)  with  its  two  hundred  cubits ;  then  the  inner  court, 
which  measured  a  hundred  cubits  square  according  to  ch. 
xl.  47  (E)y  with  its  hundred  cubits  ;  and  lastly,  the  south  side 
of  the  outer  court  with  two  hundred  cubits  more  (D) ;  so  that 
the  sanctuary  was  five  hundred  cubits  broad  from  north  to 
south.  And  if  we  start  from  the  entrance  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  court  (^1),  we  have  first  of  all  the  eastern  breadth  of  the 
outer  court,  viz.  two  hundred  cubits ;  then  the  inner  court  (E) 
with  its  hundred  cubits ;  after  that  the  temple-buildings,  which 
also  covered  a  space  of  a  hundred  cubits  square  according  to 
ch.  xli.  13,  14,  including  the  open  space  around  them  (G),  with 
another  hundred  cubits  ;  and  lastly,  the  nrjTl   (J),  which   was 
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situated  to  the  west  of  the  temple-buildings,  and  also  covered  a 
space  of  a  hundred  cubits  square  according  to  ch.  xli.  13,  14, 
with  another  hundred  cubits ;  so  that  the  sanctuary  was  also 
five  hundred  cubits  long  from  east  to  west,  or,  in  other  words, 
formed  a  square  of  five  hundred  cubits." 

Vers.  28-47.   The  Inner  Court,  with  its  Gates,  Cells,  and 
Slaughtering-  Tables. 

Vers.  28-37.  The  Gates  of  the  Inner  Court. — (Via1. 
Plate  I.  B  and  Plate  II.  II.) — Ver.  28.  And  he  brought  me 
into  the  inner  court  through  the  south  gate,  and  measured  the 
south  gate  according  to  the  same  measures;  Ver.  29.  And  its 
guard-rooms,  and  its  pillars,  and  its  wall-projections,  according 
to  the  same  measures ;  and  there  were  windows  in  it  and  in  its 
wall-projections  round  about :  fifty  cubits  was  the  length,  and  the 
breadth  five  and  twenty  cubits.  Ver.  30.  And  wall-projections 
were  round  about,  the  length  five  and  twenty  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  five  cubits.  Ver.  31.  And  its  wall-projections  were 
toward  the  outer  court ;  and  there  were  palms  on  its  pillars,  and 
eight  steps  its  ascending s.  Ver.  32.  And  he  led  me  into  the  inner 
court  toward  the  east,  and  measured  the  gate  according  to  the 
same  measures ;  Ver.  33.  And  its  guard-rooms,  and  its  pillars, 
and  its  wall- projections,  according  to  the  same  measures  ;  and 
there  were  windows  in  it  and  its  wall-projections  round  about : 
the  length  was  fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  five  and  twenty  cubits. 
Ver.  34.  And  its  wall-projections  were  toward  the  outer  court ; 
and  there  were  palms  on  its  pillars  on  this  side  and  on  that  side, 
and  eight  steps  its  ascent.  Ver.  35.  And  he  brought  me  to  the  north 
gate,  and  measured  it  according  to  the  same  measures  ;  Ver.  36. 
Its  guard-rooms,  its  pillars,  and  its  wall-projections ;  and  there 
were  windows  in  it  round  about:  the  length  was  fifty  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  five  and  twenty  cubits.  Ver.  37.  And  its  pillars 
stood  toward  the  outer  court ;  and  palms  were  upon  its  pillars 
on  this  side  and  on  that;  and  its  ascent  was  eight  steps. — 
In  ver.  27  the  measuring  man  had  measured  the  distance  from 
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the  south  gate  of  the  outer  court  to  the  south  gate  of  the  inner 
court,  which  stood  opposite  to  it.  He  then  took  the  prophet 
through  the  latter  (ver.  28)  into  the  inner  court,  and  measured 
it  as  he  went  through,  and  found  the  same  measurements  as  he 
had  found  in  the  gates  of  the  outer  court.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  measurements  of  the  guard-rooms,  pillars,  and 
wall-projections,  and  with  the  position  of  the  windows,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  of  the  gate-building  (ver.  29); 
from  which  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  gate 
resembled  the  outer  gate  in  construction,  constituent  parts,  and 
dimensions.  This  also  applied  to  both  the  east  gate  and  north 
gate,  the  description  of  which  in  vers.  32-37  corresponds  exactly 
to  that  of  the  south  gate,  with  the  exception  of  slight  variations 
of  expression.  It  is  true  that  the  porch  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  either  of  these  gates  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was 
not  wanting,  and  is  simply  passed  over  in  the  description,  as  we 
may  see  from  ver.  39,  where  the  tables  for  the  sacrifices  are 
described  as  being  in  the  porch  (D^S3).  There  are  only  two 
points  of  difference  mentioned  in  vers.  31,  34,  and  37,  by  which 
these  inner  gates  were  distinguished  from  the  outer.  In  the 
first  place,  that  the  flights  of  steps  to  the  entrances  to  these 
gates  had  eight  steps  according  to  the  closing  words  of  the 
verses  just  cited,  whereas  those  of  the  outer  gates  had  only 
seven  (cf.  vers.  22  and  26) ;  whilst  the  expression  also  varies, 
vyo  being  constantly  used  here  instead  of  iriv'y  (ver.  26).  ni^y, 
from  njy,  the  ascending,  are  literally  ascents,  i.e,  places  of 
mounting,  for  a  flight  of  steps  or  staircase,  vJJB,  the  plural  of 
n5?y^,  the  ascent  (not  a  singular,  as  Hitzig  supposes),  has  the 
same  meaning.  The  second  difference,  which  we  find  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  verses  mentioned,  is  of  a  more  important 
character.  It  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  and  its  B^?N  (the 
projecting  portions  of  the  inner  side-walls  of  the  gateway)  were 
directed  toward  the  outer  court"  (?K  and  ?  indicating  the 
direction).  The  interpretation  of  this  somewhat  obscure  state- 
ment is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in  ver.  37  v*N  stands  in  the 
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place  of  tfiW  (vers.  31  and  34).  v*K  are  the  two  lofty  gate- 
pillars  by  the  porch  of  the  gate,  which  formed  the  termination 
of  the  gate-building  towards  the  inner  court  in  the  case  of  the 
outer  gates.  If,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  inner  gates,  these 
pillars  stood  toward  the  outer  court,  the  arrangement  of  these 
gates  must  have  taken  the  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  outer 
gates ;  so  that  a  person  entering  the  gate  would  not  go  from 
the  flight  of  steps  across  the  threshold  to  the  guard-rooms,  and 
then  across  the  second  threshold  to  the  porch,  but  would  first  of 
all  enter  the  porch  by  the  pillars  in  front,  and  then  go  across 
the  threshold  to  the  guard-rooms,  and,  lastly,  proceed  across  the 
second  threshold,  and  so  enter  the  inner  court.  But  if  this 
gate-building,  when  looked  at  from  without,  commenced  with 
the  porch-pillars  and  the  front  porch,  this  porch  at  any  rate 
must  have  been  situated  outside  the  dividing  wall  of  the  two 
courts,  that  is  to  say,  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
outer  court.  And  further,  if  the  BW1^,  or  wall-projections 
between  the  guard-rooms  and  by  the  thresholds,  were  also 
directed  toward  the  outer  court,  the  whole  of  the  gate-building 
must  have  been  built  within  the  limits  of  that  court.  This  is 
affirmed  by  the  first  clauses  of  vers.  31,  34,  and  37,  which 
have  been  so  greatly  misunderstood ;  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  alter  vW  in  ver.  37  into  vsb&v  in  accordance  with  vers.  31 

t    ••  :  t  -  ••  :/ 

and  34.  For  what  is  stated  in  vers.  31  and  34  concerning 
the  position  or  direction  of  the  B*E>?^  also  applies  to  the 
BysN ;  and  they  are  probably  mentioned  in  ver.  37  because  of 
the  intention  to  describe  still  further  in  ver.  38  what  stood  near 
the  DyW.  Kliefoth  very  properly  finds  it  incomprehensible, 
"  that  not  a  few  of  the  commentators  have  been  able,  in  spite 
of  these  definite  statements  in  vers.  31,  34,  and  37,  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  the  gate-buildings  of  the  inner  gates  were 
situated  within  the  inner  court,  just  as  the  gate-buildings  of  the 
outer  gates  were  situated  within  the  outer  court.  As  the  inner 
court  measured  only  a  hundred  cubits  square,  if  the  inner  gates 
had  stood  within  the  inner  court,  the  north  and  south  gates  of 
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the  inner  court  would  have  met  in  the  middle,  and  the  porch  of 
the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court  would  have  stood  close  against 
the  porches  of  the  other  two  gates.  It  was  self-evident  that 
the  gate-buildings  of  the  inner  gates  stood  within  the  more 
spacious  outer  court,  like  those  of  the  outer  gates.  Neverthe- 
less, the  reason  why  the  situation  of  the  inner  gates  is  so  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  text  is  evidently,  that  this  made  the 
position  of  the  inner  gates  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  outer 
gates.  In  the  case  of  the  outer  gates,  the  first  threshold  was 
in  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  outer  court,  and  the  steps  stood 
in  front  of  the  wall ;  and  thus  the  gate-building  stretched  into 
the  outer  court.  In  that  of  the  inner  gates,  on  the  contrary, 
the  second  threshold  lay  between  the  surrounding  walls  of  the 
inner  court,  and  the  gate-building  stretched  thence  into  the  outer 
court,  and  its  steps  stood  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the  gate. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  east  gates,  for  example,  the  porch  of 
the  outer  gate  stood  toward  the  west,  and  the  porch  of  the  inner 
gate  toward  the  east,  so  that  the  two  porches  stood  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  outer  court,  as  described  in  vers.  23  and  27." 
In  ver.  30  further  particulars  respecting  the  B^?^  are  given, 
which  are  apparently  unsuitable ;  and  for  this  reason  the  verse 
has  been  omitted  by  the  LXX.,  while  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Bottcher, 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Maurer,  regard  it  as  an  untenable  gloss. 
Havernick  has  defended  its  genuineness ;  but  inasmuch  as  he 
regards  ^Bt'K  as  synonymous  with  D^iK,  he  has  explained  it  in 
a  most  marvellous  and  decidedly  erroneous  manner,  as  Kliefoth 
has  already  proved.  The  expression  MD  MD,  and  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  rriDpx  here  given,  both  appear  strange. 
Neither  the  length  of  twenty-five  cubits  nor  the  breadth  of  five 
cubits  seems  to  tally  with  the  other  measures  of  the  gate- 
building.  So  much  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the 
twenty-five  cubits'  length  and  the  five  cubits'  breadth  of  the 
niDpx  cannot  be  in  addition  to  the  total  length  of  the  gate- 
building,  namely  fifty  cubits,  or  its  total  breadth  of  twenty-five 
cubits,  but  must  be  included  in  them.     For  the  ntepx  were 
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simply  separate  portions  of  the  side-enclosure  of  the  gateway, 
since  this  enclosure  of  fifty  cubits  long  consisted  of  wall-projec- 
tions (nto^N),  three  open  guard-rooms,  and  a  porch  with  pillars. 
The  open  space  of  the  guard-rooms  was  3  X  6.=  18  cubits,  and 
the  porch  was  six  cubits  broad  in  the  clear  (vers.  7  and  8),  and 
the  pillars  two  cubits  thick.  If  we  deduct  these  18+6+2  = 
26  cubits  from  the  fifty  cubits  of  the  entire  length,  there  remain 
twenty-four  cubits  for  the  walls  by  the  side  of  the  thresholds 
and  between  the  guard-rooms,  namely,  2  X  5  =  10  cubits  for 
the  walls  between  the  three  guard-rooms,  2X6  =  12  cubits  for 
the  walls  of  the  threshold,  and  2  cubits  for  the  walls  of  the 
porch ;  in  all,  therefore,  twenty-four  cubits  for  the  ni^Dpx ;  so 
that  only  one  cubit  is  wanting  to  give  us  the  measurement 
stated,  viz.  twenty-five  cubits.  We  obtain  this  missing  cubit  if 
we  assume  that  the  front  of  the  wall-projections  by  the  guard- 
rooms and  thresholds  was  a  handbreadth  and  a  half,  or  six 
inches  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  projected  three  inches  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  a  moulding. 
— The  breadth  of  the  ntopx  in  question,  namely  five  cubits,  was 
the  thickness  of  their  wall-work,  however,  or  the  dimension  of 
the  intervening  wall  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway.  That  the  intervening  walls  should  be  of 
such  a  thickness  will  not  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  that  the 
surrounding  wall  of  the  court  was  six  cubits  thick,  with  a  height 
of  only  six  cubits  (ver.  5).  And  even  the  striking  expression 
MD  TID  becomes  intelligible  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
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fact  that  the  projecting  walls  bounded  not  only  the  entrance  to 
the  gate,  and  the  passage  through  it  on  the  two  sides,  but  also 
the  inner  spaces  of  the  gate-building  (the  guard-rooms  and 
porch)  on  all  sides,  and,  together  with  the  gates,  enclosed  the 
gateway  on  every  side.  Consequently  ver.  30  not  only  has  a 
suitable  meaning,  but  furnishes  a  definite  measurement  of  no 
little  value  for  the  completion  of  the  picture  of  the  gate-build- 
ings. The  fact  that  this  definite  measure  was  not  given  in 
connection  with  the  gates  of  the  outer  court,  but  was  only 
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supplemented  in  the  case  of  the  south  gate  of  the  inner  court, 
cannot  furnish  any  ground  for  suspecting  its  genuineness,  as 
several  particulars  are  supplemented  in  the  same  manner  in  this 
description.  Thus,  for  example,  the  number  of  steps  in  front  of 
the  outer  gates  is  first  given  in  ver.  22,  where  the  north  gate 
is  described.  Still  less  is  there  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that 
these  particulars  are  not  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  following 
gates,  in  which  some  writers  have  also  discovered  a  ground  for 
suspecting  the  genuineness  of  the  verse. 

From  the  south  gate  the  measuring  man  led  the  prophet 
(ver.  32)  into  the  inner  court  toward  the  east,  to  measure  for 
him  the  inner  east  gate,  the  description  of  which  (vers.  33 
and  34)  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  south  gate.  Lastly, 
he  led  him  (ver.  35)  to  the  inner  north  gate  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  this  is  also  found  to  correspond  to  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  is  described  in  the  same  manner.  The 
difficulty  which  Hitzig  finds  in  DHjjn  ^Tj  WW  TOjrrta  in 
ver.  32,  and  which  drives  him  into  various  conjectures,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  LXX.,  vanishes,  if  instead  of  taking  D^n  TfTi 
along  with  Wjsn  nvnn  as  a  further  definition  of  the  latter,  we 
connect  it  with  *?*??.1  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  taken : 
he  led  me  into  the  inner  court,  the  way  (or  direction)  toward 
the  east,  and  measured  the  gate  (situated  there).  The  words, 
when  taken  in  this  sense,  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  gone  out  at  the  south  gate  again. — TJM  in  ver.  35  is  an 
Aramaic  form  for  *W  in  vers.  32  and  28. 

T  T- 

Vers.  38-47.  The  Cells  and  Arrangements  for  the 
Sacrificial  Worshif  by  and  in  the  Inner  Court. — 

Ver.  38.  And  a  cell  with  its  door  was  by  the  pillars  at  the  gates ; 
there  they  had  to  wash  the  burnt-offering.  Ver.  39.  And  in  the 
porch  of  the  gate  were  two  tables  on  this  side  and  two  tables  on 
that,  to  slay  thereon  the  burnt- offering,  the  sin-offering,  and  the 
trespass- offering.  Ver.  40.  And  at  the  shoulder  outside,  to 
one  going  up  to  the  opening  of  the  gate  toward  the  north,  stood 
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two  tables;  and  at  the  other  shoulder,  by  the  porch  of  the  gate, 
two  tables.     Ver.  41.  Four  tables  on  this  side  and  four  tables 
on  that  side,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  gate;  eight  tables  on  which 
they  were  to  slaughter.     Ver.  42.  And  four  tables  by  the  steps, 
hewn   stone,    a    cubit   and    a    half    long,    and    a    cubit    and    a 
half  broad,  and  a  cubit  high ;  upon  these  they  were  to  lay  the 
instruments  with  which  they  slaughtered  the  burnt-offerings  and 
other  sacrifices.     Ver.  43.  And  the  double  pegs,  a  span  long,  were 
fastened  round  about  the  house  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  was 
placed  upon  the  tables.     Ver.  44.  And  outside  the  inner  gate  were 
two  cells  in  the  inner  court,  one  at  the  shoulder  of  the  north  gate, 
with  its  front  side  toward  the  south  ;  one  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
south  gate,  with  the  front  toward  the  north.     Ver.  45.  And  he 
said  to  me,  Tliis  cell,  whose  front  is  toward  the  south,  is  for  the 
priests  who  attend  to  the  keeping  of  the  house ;  Ver.  46.  A  nd 
the  cell  whose  front  is  toward  the  north  is  for  the  priests  who 
attend  to  the  keeping  of  the  altar.      They  are  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
who  draw  near  to  Jehovah  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  to  serve  Him. 
Ver.  47.  And  he  measured  the  court,  the  length  a  hundred  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  a  hundred  cubits  in  the  square,  and  the  altar 
stood  before  the  house. — The  opinions  of  modern  commentators 
differ  greatly  as  to  the  situation  of  the  cells  mentioned  in  ver. 
38,  since  Bottcher  and  Hitzig  have  adjusted  a  text  to  suit  their 
own  liking,  founded  upon  the  Septuagint  and  upon  decidedly 
erroneous  suppositions.     The  dispute,  whether  Ey'NS  is  to  be 
rendered  in  or  by  the  &y%  may  be  easily  set  at  rest  by  the 
simple  consideration  that  the  Dv^  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the 
gate  were  pillars  of  two  cubits  long  and  the  same  broad  (ver.  9), 
in  which  it  was  impossible  that  a  room  could  be  constructed. 
Hence  the  '"ISIS?  could  only  be  by  (near)  the  pillars  of  the  gate. 
To  B y*W3  there  is  also  added  E^jfl^n  (by  the  gates)  in  loose  co- 
ordination (vid.  Ewald,  §  293e),  not  for  the  purpose  of  describ- 
ing the  position  of  the  pillars  more  minutely,  which"  would  be 
quite  superfluous  after  ver.  9,  but  to  explain  the  plural  Dv^, 
and  extend  it  to  the  pillars  of  all  the  three  inner  gates,  so  that 
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we  have  to  assume  that  there  was  a  ^3^  by  the  pillars  of  all 
these  gates  (Plate  I.  0).  This  is  also  demanded  by  the  purpose 
of  these  cells,  viz.  "  for  the  cleansing  or  washing  of  the  burnt- 
offering."  As  the  sacrifices  were  not  taken  through  one  gate 
alone,  but  through  all  the  gates,  the  Sabbath-offering  of  the 
prince  being  carried,  according  to  ch.  xlvi.  1,  2,  through  the 
east  gate,  which  was  closed  during  the  week,  and  only  opened 
on  the  Sabbath,  there  must  have  been  a  cell,  not  by  the  north 
gate  alone  (Bottcher,  Havernick),  or  by  the  east  gate  only 
(Ewald,  Hitzig),  but  by  every  gate,  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
burnt-offering.  Havernick,  Hitzig,  and  others  are  wrong  in 
supposing  that  Hptyn  is  a  synecdochical  designation  applied  to 
every  kind  of  animal  sacrifice.  This  is  precluded  not  only  by 
the  express  mention  of  the  burnt-offerings,  sin-offerings,  and 
trespass-offerings  (ver.  39),  and  by  the  use  of  the  word  |2np  in 
this  sense  in  ver.  43,  but  chiefly  by  the  circumstance  that  neither 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  Talmud  makes  any  allusion  to  the 
washing  of  every  kind  of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice,  but  that  they 
merely  speak  of  the  washing  of  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the 
animals  sacrificed  as  burnt-offerings  (Lev.  i.  9),  for  which 
purpose  the  basins  upon  the  mechonoth  in  Solomon's  temple 
were  used  (2  Chron.  iv.  6,  where  the  term  fni  used  in  Lev.  i.  9 
is  interpreted  by  the  apposition  M  tfnj  rfyyn  nero-nK).  A 
room  at  every  gate  (not  by  every  pillar)  was  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  If  there  had  been  a  ^S^?  of  this  kind  on  each  side  of 
the  gate,  as  many  have  assumed  on  symmetrical  grounds,  this 
would  have  been  mentioned,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter- 
ing-tables (vers.  39-42).  The  text  furnishes  no  information  as 
to  the  side  of  the  doorway  on  which  it  stood,  whether  by  the 
right  or  the  left  pillar.  On  the  ground  plan  we  have  placed  the 
one  at  the  east  gate,  on  the  right  side,  and  those  by  the  north 
and  south  gates  on  the  western  side  (Plate  I.  0  0  0). 

Moreover,  according  to  vers.  39-41,  there  were  twice  two 
tables  on  each  side,  eight  therefore  in  all,  which  served  for 
slaughtering.     Two  pairs  stood  "  in  the  porch  of  the  gate,"  i.e. 
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in  the  inner  space  of  the  porch,  one  pair  on  this  side,  the  other 
pair  on  that,  i.e.  on  the  right  and  left  sides  to  a  person  entering 
the  porch,  probably  near  the  wall  (see  Plate  II.  11.//).  The 
expression  D^K  BlTO?,  to  slaughter  at  the  tables  (vers.  39  and 
40),  stands  for  a  to  use  when  slaughtering " — that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  slaughtered  flesh  upon.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  itself  in  ver.  39.  For  the  slaughtering  was  not 
performed  within  the  front  porch,  but  outside,  and  somewhere 
near  it.  The  front  porch  of  the  gate-building  was  not  a 
slaughter-house,  but  the  place  where  those  who  entered  the 
gate  could  assemble.  The  only  purpose,  therefore,  for  which 
the  tables  standing  here  could  be  used  was  to  place  the  sacrificial 
flesh  upon  when  it  was  prepared  for  the  altar,  that  the  priests 
might  take  it  thence  and  lay  it  upon  the  altar.  "U'tfn  D;xn  is 
to  be  understood  as  signifying  the  inner  space  of  the  porch ; 
this  is  required  by  the  antithesis  in  ver.  40,  where  two  pair  of 
tables  outside  the  porch  are  mentioned.  Two  of  these  stood 
u  by  the  shoulder  outside  to  one  going  up  to  the  gate  opening, 
the  northern"  (Plate  II.  II.  d  d).  The  meaning  of  these  not  very 
intelligible  words  is  apparent  from  the  second  half  of  the  verse, 
which  adds  the  correlative  statement  as  to  the  two  opposite 
tables.  When  it  is  said  of  these  tables  that  they  stood  by  the 
other  shoulder  (fl^^n  P)n3rr?K)  which  the  porch  of  the  gate 
had,  not  only  is  "Wn  nrjDp  of  the  first  hemistich  more  pre- 
cisely defined  hereby  as  the  gate -porch,  but  njiasrn  is  also 
rendered  intelligible,  namely,  that  as  it  corresponds  to  rnnRn 
it  is  an  adjective  belonging  to  *ft3jl  bxy  "  at  the  northern 
shoulder  outside  to  a  person  going  up  the  steps  to  the  opening 
of  the  gate  "  (nynip,  the  outer  side,  in  contrast  to  the  inside  of 
the  porch,  &?&?,  ver.  39).  The  shoulder  of  the  gate,  or  rather 
of  the  porch  of  the  gate,  is  the  side  of  it,  and  that  the  outer 
side.  Consequently  these  four  tables  stood  by  the  outer  sides 
of  the  porch,  two  by  the  right  wall  and  two  by  the  left.  In 
ver.  41,  what  has  already  been  stated  concerning  the  position  of 
the  tables  mentioned  in  vers.  39  and  40  is  summed  up :  Four 
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tables  stood  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  two  inside,  and  two 
against  the  outer  wall,  eight  tables  in  all,  which  were  used  for 
slaughtering  purposes.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  *W?  ^ID^c 
as  an  abbreviated  expression  for  "WH  DpKp  "IBW  S|na?  in  ver.  40, 
as  want  of  clearness  was  not  to  be  feared  after  ver.  40.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  four  other  tables  (npnci,  and  four, 
ver.  42)  of  stone,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  four 
already  mentioned  were  of  wood.  The  four  stone  tables  stood 
njiyp,  i.e.  at  (near)  the  flight  of  steps  (cf .  fnjj  *Dp,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  city,  Prov.  viii.  3),  and  were  of  hewn  square  stones,  as 
no  doubt  the  steps  also  were  (see  Plate  II.  II.  e  e).  It  yields  no 
sense  whatever  to  render  fwj  "  for  the  burnt-offering"  (LXX. 
and  others);  and  the  expression  ni?y  in  ver.  26  thoroughly 
warrants  our  translating  n?iy?  a  flight  of  steps  or  staircase). 
These  stone  tables  served  as  flesh  -  benches,  on  which  the 
slaughtering  tools  were  laid.  Wl*g)  Di??N  belong  together,  the 
1  being  inserted  "  as  if  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence 
after  a  pause  in  the  thought"  (cf.  Prov.  xxiii.  24,  xxx.  28; 
Gen.  xl.  9,  Bottcher).  It  is  not  expressly  stated,  indeed,  that 
these  four  tables  were  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  steps ; 
but  this  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  position  of 
the  other  tables.  Moreover,  the  twelve  tables  mentioned  were 
not  merely  to  be  found  at  one  of  the  gate-porches,  but  by  all 
three  of  the  inner  gates,  as  was  the  case  with  the  washing-cells 
(ver.  38),  for  sacrificial  animals  were  taken  to  the  altar  and 
slaughtered  at  every  gate ;  so  that  what  is  stated  in  vers.  39-42 
with  reference  to  one  porch,  namely,  the  porch  of  the  east  gate, 
to  judge  from  njtesrn  in  ver.  40,  is  applicable  to  the  porches  of 
the  south  and  north  gates  also. 

In  ver.  43  another  provision  for  the  slaughtering  of  the 
sacrificial  animals  is  mentioned,  concerning  which  the  opinions 
of  the  older  translators  and  commentators  are  greatly  divided. 
But  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  sustained,  so  far  as  both 
the  usage  of  the  language  and  the  facts  are  concerned,  is  that 
adopted   by  the  Chaldee,   viz.  n^3  !T?i?  ™  W?   Pi?^  I$W| 
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Njrotpp  1V3,  et  uncini  egrediebantur  (longitudine)  unius  palmi 
defixi  in  columnis  domus  macelli,  to  which  not  only  Bottcher,  but 
Roediger  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  1470)  and  Dietrich  (Lex.)  have  given 
their  adhesion.  For  IWWff,  from  riDP,  to  set  or  stand  (act.), 
signifies  stakes  or  pegs  (in  Ps.  lxviii.  14,  the  folds  constructed 
of  stakes),  here  pegs  a  span  long  on  the  wall,  into  which  they 
were  inserted,  and  from  which  they  projected  to  the  length  of  a 
span.  In  the  dual  it  stands  for  double  pegs,  forked  pegs,  upon 
which  the  carcases  of  the  beasts  were  hung  for  the  purpose  of 
flaying,  as  Dav.  Kimchi  has  interpreted  the  words  of  the  Chaldee. 
The  article  indicates  the  kind,  viz.  the  pegs  required  for  the 
process  of  slaughtering.  This  explanation  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  verb  O^B,  Hophal  of  fD,  fastened,  which  by  no  means 
suits  the  rendering  originated  by  the  LXX.,  viz.  ledges  round 
the  edge  or  the  rim  of  the  table.  The  only  remaining  difficulty 
is  the  word  fp??,  which  Bottcher  interprets  as  signifying  "  in 
the  interior  of  the  gate-porch  and  pillars  "  (Roediger,  in  interiore 
parte,  nempe  in  ea  atrii  parte,  ubi  hostiae  mactandae  essent),  on 
the  just  ground  that  the  interior  of  the  front  porch  could  not 
be  the  place  for  slaughtering,  but  that  this  could  only  be  done 
outside,  either  in  front  of  or  near  the  porch.  But  even  in 
interiore  parte  atrii  is  not  really  suitable,  and  at  all  events  is  too 
indefinite  for  D^DID.  It  would  therefore  be  probably  more 
correct  to  render  it  "  fastened  against  the  house,"  i.e.  to  the 
outer  walls  of  the  gate-porch  buildings,  so  that  1V3  would  stand 
for  buildings  in  the  sense  of  n^3,  although  I  cannot  cite  any 
passage  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  rendering. 
But  this  does  not  render  the  explanation  itself  a  doubtful  one, 
as  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  interpet  r\)tt  if  D*nSB>  were 
explained  in  any  other  way.  MD  MD  refers  to  the  three  outer 
sides  of  the  porch.  The  description  of  the  slaughtering  appa- 
ratus closes  in  ver.  436  with  the  words,  u  and  upon  the  tables 
(mentioned  in  vers.  39-42)  came  the  flesh  of  the  offering." 
Q~)py1  the  general  word  for  sacrificial  offerings,  as  in  Lev.  i.  2  sqq. 
In  vers.  44-46  we  have  a  description  of  cells  for  the  officiating 
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priests,  and  in  vers.  45  and  46  two  such  cells  are  plainly  men- 
tioned according  to  their  situation  and  purpose  (vid.  Plate  I. 
F  F).  But  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  Masoretic  text  of 
ver.  44  into  harmony  with  this,  without  explaining  it  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  reference  there 
is  to  D'HB?  Htifi??,  cells  of  the  singers ;  whereas  these  cells,  ac- 
cording to  vers.  45  and  46,  were  intended  for  the  priests  who 
performed  the  service  in  the  temple-house  and  at  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering.  The  attempt  of  both  the  earlier  and  the  more 
recent  supporters  of  the  Masoretic  text  to  set  aside  this  discre- 
pancy, by  arguing  that  the  priests  who  had  to  attend  to  the 
service  in  the  temple  and  at  the  altar,  according  to  vers.  45 
and  46,  were  singers,  is  overturned  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  worship  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  between 
the  Levitical  singers  and  the  priests,  i.e.  the  Aaronites  who 
administered  the  priesthood ;  and  Ezekiel  does  not  abolish  this 
distinction  in  the  vision  of  the  temple,  but  sharpens  it  still 
further  by  the  command,  that  none  but  the  sons  of  Zadok  are 
to  attend  to  the  priestly  service  at  the  sanctuary,  while  the 
other  descendants  of  Aaron,  i.e,  the  Aaronites  who  sprang  from 
Ithamar,  are  only  to  be  employed  in  watching  at  the  gate  of 
the  house,  and  other  non-priestly  occupations  (ch.  xliv.  10  sqq.). 
Consequently  Ezekiel  could  not  identify  the  priests  with  the 
singers,  or  call  the  cells  intended  for  the  officiating  priests 
singers'  cells.  Moreover,  only  two  cells,  or  cell-buildings,  are 
mentioned  in  vers.  45  and  46,  and  their  position  is  described  in 
the  same  wrords  as  that  of  the  cells  mentioned  in  ver.  44,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  former  and  the 
altter  cells.  In  ver.  44  the  supposed  singers'  cells  are  placed 
at  the  north  gate,  with  the  front  toward  the  south,  which  only 
applies,  according  to  ver.  45,  to  the  one  cell  intended  for  the 
priests  who  attended  to  the  service  in  the  holy  place  ;  and  again, 
in  ver.  44,  another  cell  is  mentioned  at  the  east  gate,  with  the 
front  toward  the  north,  which  was  set  apart,  according  to  ver. 
46,  for  the  priests  who  attended  to  the  altar  service.      Conse- 
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quently,  according  to  our  Masoretic  text  of  the  44th  verse,  there 
would  be  first  singers'  cells  (in  the  plural),  and  then  one  cell,  at 
least  three  cells  therefore ;  whereas,  according  to  vers.  45  and 
46,  there  were  only  two.  And  lastly,  the  T]X  in  ver.  416  can 
only  be  understood  by  our  taking  it  in  the  sense  of  u  another," 
in  opposition  to  the  usage  of  the  language.  For  these  reasons 
we  are  compelled  to  alter  Dn*^  into  COTM?,  and  "HB%j  into  nn^, 
after  the  LXX.,  and  probably  also  D*!^  into  Ei"nny  and  in 
consequence  of  this  to  adopt  the  pointing  HtoBOj  and  to  read 
|TOB  instead  of  D^S.  Further  alterations  are  not  requisite  or 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  as  the  rest  of  the  deviations  in  their 
text  are  to  be  explained  from  their  free  handling  of  the  original. 
According  to  the  text  with  these  alterations,  even  in  ver.  44 
there  are  only  two  cells  mentioned.  They  were  situated  "  out- 
side the  inner  gate."  This  definition  is  ambiguous,  for  you  are 
outside  the  inner  gate  not  only  before  entering  the  gate,  i.e. 
while  in  the  outer  court,  but  also  after  having  passed  through 
it  and  entered  the  inner  court.  Hence  there  follows  the  more 
precise  definition,  "  in  the  inner  court."  If,  then,  we  read  nn&c 
for  "i^'tf,  there  follows,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact,  a 
more  precise  statement  as  to  the  situation  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  cells,  nnx  and  "ins  corresponding  to  one 
another.  The  second  inN,  instead  of  nnx?  which  is  grammati- 
cally the  more  correct,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  constructio  ad 
sensum,  as  the  rri^p  were  not  separate  rooms,  but  buildings 
with  several  chambers.  One  cell  stood  by  the  shoulder  (side) 
of  the  north  gate,  with  the  front  (D^?)  toward  the  south ;  the 
other  at  the  shoulder  of  the  south  gate,  with  the  front  toward 
the  north.  They  stood  opposite  to  one  another,  therefore,  with 
their  fronts  facing  each  other.  Instead  of  the  south  gate,  how- 
ever, the  Masoretic  text  has  &*}$?}  "W,  the  east  gate ;  and  ver. 
46  contains  nothing  that  would  be  expressly  at  variance  with 
this,  so  that  D^ijn  could  be  defended  in  case  of  need.  But  only 
in  case  of  need — that  is  to  say,  if  we  follow  Kliefoth  in  assum- 
ing that  it  stood  on  the  left  of  the  gateway  to  persons  entering 
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through  the  east  gate,  and  explaining  the  fact  that  its  front 
turned  toward  the  north,  on  the  ground  that  the  priests  who 
resided  in  it  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
sacrifices  brought  through  the  east  gate,  or  watching  the 
bringing  in  of  the  sacrifices,  so  that  this  cell  was  simply  a 
watchman's  cell  after  all.  Bat  this  assumption  is  founded  upon 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  formula  nansn  n?.P^P  "^^  to  keep 
the  keeping  of  the  altar.  This  formula  does  not  mean  to 
watch  and  see  that  nothing  unlawful  was  taken  to  the  altar,  but 
refers  to  the  altar  service  itself,  the  observance  of  everything 
devolving  upon  the  servants  of  the  altar  in  the  performance  of 
the  sacrificial  worship,  or  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  If,  then,  this  duty 
was  binding  upon  the  priests  who  resided  in  this  cell,  it  would 
have  been  very  unsuitable  for  the  front  of  the  cell  to  be  turned 
toward  the  north,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  see  the  altar  from  the  front  of  the  cell.  This 
unsuitability  can  only  be  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the 
cell  was  built  at  the  south  gate,  with  the  front  toward  the  north, 
i.e.  looking  directly  toward  the  altar.  For  this  reason  we  must 
also  regard  D'Hjjn  as  a  corruption  of  Di^n,  and  look  for  this 
second  cell  at  the  south  gate,  so  that  it  stood  opposite  to  the 
one  built  at  the  north  gate. — All  that  remains  doubtful  is, 
whether  these  two  cells  were  on  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  the 
south  and  north  gates,  a  point  concerning  which  we  have  no 
information  given  in  the  text.  In  our  sketch  we  have  placed 
them  on  the  west  side  (yid.  Plate  I.  F),  so  that  they  stood  in 
front  of  the  altar  and  the  porch-steps.  The  concluding  words 
of  ver.  46,  in  which  nan  refers  to  the  priests  mentioned  in 
vers.  45  and  46,  state  that  in  the  new  sanctuary  only  priests  of 
the  sons  of  Zadok  were  to  take  charge  of  the  service  at  the 
altar  and  in  the  holy  place ;  and  this  is  still  further  expanded 
in  ch.  xliv.  10  sqq. — Finally,  in  ver.  47  the  description  of  the 
courts  is  concluded  with  the  account  of  the  measure  of  the 
inner  court,  a  hundred  cubits  long  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
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according  to  which  it  formed  a  perfect  square  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  10.  The  only  other  observation 
made  is,  that  it  was  within  this  space  that  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  stood,  the  description  of  which  is  given  afterwards  in 
ch.  xliii.  13sqq.  (see  Plate  I.  77). 

Chap.  xl.  48-xli.  2G.   The  Temple-house,  with  the  Porch, 
Side- storeys,  and  Back-building, 

Chap.  xl.  48,  49.  The  Temple-porch  (See  Plate  III.  A). 
— The  measuring  angel  conducts  the  prophet  still  farther  to 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  measures  its  breadth  and  length. 
— Ver.  48.  And  he  led  me  to  the  porch  of  the  house,  and  measured 
the  pillar  of  the  porch,  five  cubits  on  this  side  and  five  cubits 
on  that  side;  and  the  breadth  of  the  gate,  three  cubits  on  this 
side  and  three  cubits  on  that  side.  Ver.  49.  The  length  of 
the  porch  was  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  eleven  cubits, 
and  that  by  the  steps  by  which  one  went  up  ;  and  columns 
were  by  the  pillars,  one  on  this  side  and  one  on  that  side. — 
ivsn  is  the  temple  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
the  temple-house,  as  in  1  Kings  vi.  2,  etc. ;  and  Dps,  the  porch 
before  the  entrance  into  the  holy  place  (cf.  1  Kings  vi.  3). 
The  measurements  in  vers.  48  and  49,  which  are  apparently 
irreconcilable  with  one  another,  led  the  LXX.  to  the  adoption 
of  arbitrary  interpolations  and  conjectures  in  ver.  49,1  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  and  others  have  made  correc- 
tions in  the  text,  which  have  a  plausible  justification  in  the 
many  artificial  and  for  the  most  part  mistaken  interpretations 
that  have  been  given  of  the  text.  The  measures  in  ver.  49a 
are  perfectly  plain,  namely,  the  length  of  the  porch  twenty 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  eleven  cubits ;  and  there  is  no  question 


1  The  text  of  the  LXX.  reads  thus :  .  .  .  ku\  ZtifierpYxre  to  «7a  rou  etfaecf& 

•Klfl-fcZsV   TTiVTt  TO  T'hU.TOS  ivOiV  KOCI   'TTYl^Zu    ^iVTi    tudiV,    KCtl   TO  ivpo;  TOV   OvpvflCC- 

to?  ny-fcZiv  o^sxoCTtaooipau,  koci  WtofAiQiS  rq$  Gvpocg  toD  ccixdifx,  -Kyiy/jiv  vpiuu 
tv&iv  koc\  %v\-fcZiv  rpiuu  'ivQtu.  Kui  to  ^ijxo?  toD  ot\\ocp.  'Ttnyjuv  UKoat  xocl  to 
ivpog  TftiftZiv  ZuiheKX'  xocl  ticl  ^ixoc  chvocfiaQpav  oivtfioctvov  inr   avro  x.r.'h. 
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that  these  measurements  are  to  be  understood  in  the  clear,  that 
is  to  say,  as  referring  to  the  internal  space,  excluding  the  side- 
walls,  as  in  the  case  of  the  holy  place,  the  most  holy  place,  and 
the  inner  court.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  length 
signifies  the  dimension  from  east  to  west,  i.e.  the  distance  which 
had  to  be  traversed  on  entering  the  temple,  and  therefore  the 
breadth,  the  extent  from  north  to  south  ;  or  whether  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  length  the  larger  dimension,  and  by  the 
breadth  the  smaller,  in  which  case  the  measurement  from  north 
to  south,  which  formed  the  breadth  of  the  house,  would  be 
designated  the  length  of  the  porch,  and  that  from  east  to  west 
the  breadth.  Nearly  all  the  commentators  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter  view,  because,  in  the  porch  of  Solomon's 
temple,  the  length  of  twenty  cubits  was  measured  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  house.  But  the  fact  has  been  overlooked, 
that  in  1  Kings  vi.  3  the  length  given  is  more  precisely  defined 
by  the  clause,  "  in  front  of  the  breadth  of  the  house.' '  There 
is  no  such  definition  here,  and  the  analogy  of  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  warrant  our 
regarding  the  construction  of  the  porch  in  the  temple  seen  by 
Ezekiel  as  being  precisely  the  same ;  since  it  was  only  in  the 
essential  portions,  the  form  of  which  was  of  symbolical  signifi- 
cance (the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy),  that  this  picture  of  a 
temple  resembled  the  temple  of  Solomon,  whereas  in  those 
which  were  less  essential  it  differed  from  that  temple  in  various 
ways.  At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  more  probable  assump- 
tion appears  to  be,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  holy  place 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  so  also  in  that  of  the  porch,  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  length,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  (from 
east  to  west),  and  by  the  breadth,  the  extension  on  either  side 
(i.e.  from  south  to  north).  If,  then,  we  understand  the 
measurements  in  ver.  49  in  this  way,  the  measures  given  in 
ver.  48  may  also  be  explained  without  any  alterations  in  the 
text.  The  measuring  of  the  pillar  of  the  porch  on  either  side, 
and  of  the  gate  on  this  side  and  that  (ver.  48),  is  sufficient  of 
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itself  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  front  turned  toward  a 
person  entering  is  the  breadth  from  south  to  north.  This 
breadth  presented  to  the  eye  a  pillar  on  this  side  and  one  on 
that, — two  pillars,  therefore,  each  five  cubits  broad  (c  c),  and  a 
breadth  of  £ate  0f  three  cubits  on  this  side  and  three  on  that, 
six  cubits  in  all  (/>),  that  is  to  say,  a  total  breadth  (k — k)  of 
5  +  3"f3  +  5=16  cubits.  The  only  thing  that  can  surprise 
one  here  is  the  manner  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  gate  is 
defined :  three  cubits  on  this  side  and  that,  instead  of  simply 
six  cubits.  But  the  only  reason  in  all  probability  is,  that  the 
pillars  on  either  side  are  mentioned  just  before,  and  the  gate  of 
six  cubits'  breadth  consisted  of  two  halves,  which  had  their 
hinges  fastened  to  the  adjoining  pillars,  so  that  each  half  was 
measured  by  itself  from  the  pillar  to  which  it  was  attached. 
The  breadth  of  front  mentioned,  viz.  sixteen  cubits,  agrees  very 
well  with  the  breadth  of  the  porch  inside,  i.e.  eleven  cubits 
(m — m),  for  it  allows  a  thickness  of  two  cubits  and  a  half  for 
each  side  wall  (a),  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  walls  of  a 
porch.  The  pillars,  which  were  five  cubits  broad  on  the  outer 
face,  were  therefore  only  half  that  breadth  (2^  cubits)  in  the 
inner  side  within  the  porch,  the  other  two  cubits  and  a  half 
forming  the  side  wall.  All  the  particulars  given  in  ver.  48 
may  be  explained  in  this  way  without  any  artifice,  and  yield  a 
result  the  proportions  of  which  are  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  entire  building.  For  the  porch,  with  an  external  breadth 
of  sixteen  cubits,  was  half  as  broad  as  the  house,  which  had  a 
breadth  of  twenty  cubits  in  the  clear,  and  side  walls  of  six 
cubits  in  thickness  (ch.  xli.  5),  so  that  when  measured  on  the 
outside  it  was  6  4~  20  ~f  6  =  32  cubits  broad.  The  breadth  of 
the  interior  also  is  apparently  perfectly  appropriate,  as  the  porch 
was  not  intended  either  for  the  reception  of  vessels  or  for  the 
abode  of  individuals,  but  was  a  simple  erection  in  front  of  the 
entrance  into  the  holy  place,  the  door  of  which  (d)  was  ten 
cubits  broad  (ch.  xli.  2),  that  is  to  say,  half  a  cubit  narrower  on 
either  side  than  the  porch-way  leading  to  it.     And  lastly,  the 
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length  of  the  porch  was  also  in  good  proportion  to  the  holy 
place,  which  followed  the  porch  ;  the  porch  being  twenty  cubits 
long,  and  the  holy  place  forty  cubits.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
front  wall,  with  a  thickness  of  two  cubits  and  a  half,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  side  walls,  we  obtain  an  external  length 
of  twenty-two  cubits  and  a  half  for  the  porch.  In  front  were 
the  steps  by  which  one  went  up  to  the  porch  (I).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  there  were  ten  steps,  the  1BW  after  HvV©3  being 
changed  into  IBW  (ten)  after  the  example  of  the  LXX.  But 
however  this  alteration  may  commend  itself  when  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  considered,  ten  steps  in  front  of  the  porch  answer- 
ing very  well  to  the  eight  steps  before  the  gateway  of  the  inner 
court,  and  to  the  seven  steps  in  front  of  the  gateway  of  the 
outer  court,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  all  probability 
is  merely  a  conjecture  of  the  Seventy,  who  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  "HWC,  and  possibly  it  is  not  even  correct  (see  at  cb. 
xli.  8).  The  words  "»Bk  rri^sni  can  be  attached  without  diffi- 
culty to  the  preceding  account  of  the  breadth  :  "  the  breadth 
was  eleven  cubits,  and  that  at  the  steps  by  which  they  went  up 
to  it,"  i.e.  when  measured  on  the  side  on  which  the  flight  of 
steps  stood.  If  the  words  are  taken  in  this  way,  they  serve  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  side  which  is  designated  as  the 
breadth,  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  porch  of 
Solomon's  temple  was  constructed  in  a  different  manner.  The 
number  of  steps,  therefore,  is  not  given,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  the  east  gate  of  the  outer  court  (ch.  xl.  6),  because  it  was 
of  no  essential  importance  in  relation  to  the  entire  building.  The 
last  statement,  "and  there  were  columns  by  the  pillars  on  this  side 
and  on  that,"  is  free  from  difficulty,  although  there  is  also  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  commentators  as  to  the  position 
of  these  columns.  D^p*i}n  points  back  to  E&K  7N  (ver.  48).  The 
preposition  7K  does  not  imply  that  the  columns  stood  close  to  the 
pillars,  and  had  the  form  of  half-columns,  but  simply  that  they 
stood  near  the  pillars  (see  Plate  III.  K\  like  the  columns  Jachin 
and  Boaz  in  Solomon's  temple,  to  which  they  correspond. 
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Chap.  xli.  1-4.  The  Inner  Space  of  the  Temple  (see 
Plate  III.  B  and  C). — Ver.  1.  And  lie  led  me  into  the  temple, 
and  measured  the  pillars,  six  cubits  breadth  on  this  side  and  six 
cubits  breadth  on  that  side,  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  tent. 
Ver.  2.  And  the  breadth  of  the  door  was  ten  cubits ;  and  the 
shoulders  of  the  door,  five  cubits  on  this  side,  and  five  cubits  on 
that :  and  he  measured  its  length,  forty  cubits  ;  and  the  breadth, 
twenty  cubits.  Ver.  3.  And  he  went  within  and  measured  the 
pillar  of  the  door,  two  cubits ;  and  the  door,  six  cubits ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  door,  seven  cubits.  Ver.  4.  And  he  measured  its 
length,  twenty  cubits ;  and  the  breadth,  twenty  cubits,  toward  the 
temple  ;  and  said  to  me,  This  is  the  holy  of  holies. — Vers.  1  and  2 
give  the  measurements  of  the  holy  place.  Wfl  is  used  here 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  for  the  nave  of  the  temple,  the 
holy  place  (B),  without  the  porch  and  the  holy  of  holies  (cf. 
1  Kings  vi.  17).  The  measuring  commences  with  the  front 
(eastern)  wall,  in  which  there  was  the  entrance  door.  This 
wall  had  pillars  (e  e)  of  six  cubits  breadth  on  either  side  (on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left),  and  between  the  pillars  a  door  (d) 
ten  cubits  broad,  with  door-shoulders  (e  e)  of  five  cubits  on  this 
side  and  that  (ver.  2a).  These  measurements  (6  +  6  +  10  4~ 
5  "I"  5)  yield  for  the  front  wall  a  total  breadth  of  thirty-two 
cubits.  This  agrees  with  the  measurements  which  follow  : 
twenty  cubits,  the  (internal)  breadth  of  the  holy  place,  and  six 
cubits  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (e)  on  either  side  (ver.  5).  The 
only  remaining  difficulty  is  in  the  very  obscure  words  appended, 
snkn  nrn,  in  which  Ewald  and  Hitzig  propose  to  alter  frisn 
into  ^?,  because  the  LXX.  have  substituted  rod  alXdfjb,  but 
without  making  any  improvement,  as  ^Kn  is  still  more  inexpli- 
cable. Kliefoth,  after  examining  the  various  attempts  to 
explain  these  words,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other 
course  is  left  than  to  take  /[}'&?}  as  signifying  the  inner  space  of 
Ezekiel's  temple,  consisting  of  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  which  was  the  same  in  the  entire  building  as  the  taber- 
nacle had  been, — viz.  the   tent  of  God's  meeting  with  His 
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people,  and  which  is  designated  as  ?[}$  to  show  the  substantial 
identity  of  this  space  and  the  tabernacle.  The  clause  s\}kn  3nh 
is  thus  attached  to  the  preceding  double  nfeD  (i.e.  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  two  pillars  bounding  the  holy  space),  in  an  elliptical 
manner,  in  the  following  sense :  "  he  measured  the  breadth  of 
the  pillars,  on  this  side  and  that,  which  marked  off  the  breadth 
of  the  tent,  on  the  outside,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  inner  space  of 
the  holy  place  which  resembled  the  tabernacle  ; "  so  that  this 
clause  formed  a  loose  apposition,  meaning,  "  with  regard  to  the 
breath  of  the  tent."  nriQn  nisro  are  the  walls  on  both  sides  of 
the  door  (e  e),  between  the  door  and  the  boundary  pillars. — 
The  internal  length  and  breadth  of  the  holy  place  are  the 
same  as  in  the  holy  place  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings 
vi.  2,  17).  —  Vers.  3  and  4  refer  to  the  holy  of  holies  (c). 
"  He  went  within."  We  have  N:n  (for  Ktoj)  and  not  W2N 
(ver.  1),  because  the  prophet  was  not  allowed  to  tread  the 
most  holy  place,  and  therefore  the  angel  went  in  alone. 
JW35  is  defined  in  ver.  4  as  the  holy  of  holies.  The  measure- 
ments in  ver.  3  refer  to  the  partition  wall  between  the  holy 
place  and  the  most  holy  (g).  nnan  ?*!},  the  pillar-work  of  the 
door,  stands  for  the  pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  door ;  and  the 
measurement  of  two  cubits  no  doubt  applies  to  each  pillar, 
denoting,  not  the  thickness,  but  the  breadth  which  it  covered 
on  the  wall.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  double  measurement 
which  follows :  the  door  six  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
door  seven  cubits.  As  the  latter  is  perfectly  clear,  and  also 
apparently  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  and  on  measuring  a 
door  the  height  is  the  only  thing  which  can  come  into  con- 
sideration in  addition  to  the  breadth,  we  agree  with  Kliefoth  in 
taking  the  six  cubits  as  a  statement  of  the  height.  The  height 
of  six  cubits  bears  a  fitting  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  seven 
cubits,  if  there  were  folding-doors  ;  and  the  seven  is  significant 
in  the  case  of  the  door  to  the  holy  of  holies,  the  dwelling  of 
God.  The  Seventy,  however,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
this  text,  and  changed   HIES  yiV  nnsn  arh  into  ra?  eVw/xi'Sa? 
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rov  OvpdiifiaTo^  TTV)yjMv  fcVitt  eudev  koX  evOev,  in  which  they  have 
been   followed   by  Bottcher,   Hitzig,   and  others.      But   it  is 
obvious  ,at  once  that  the  Seventy  have  simply  derived   these 
data  from  the  measurements  of  the  front  of  the  holy  place 
(ver.  2),  and  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  place, 
beside  the  measure  of  the  nnan  rriDTQ,  i.e.  iircofiiBe^  rov  ttvXco- 
yo?,  the  nnsn  nrh?  or  breadth  of  the   door,  is  also  expressly 
measured  there,  whereas  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  preceded 
bv  nri?r}  alone,  without  2rh ;  and  secondly,  as  the  measurement 
of  the  Dy'K  given  in  ver.  1  indicates  their  breadth  (from  south 
to  north),  in  the  present  instance  also  the  measure  ascribed  to 
the  nnssn  T'N  can  only  refer  to  the  breadth  of  the  >*K,  and  not 
to  its  thickness  (from  east  to  west).     But  if  we  explain  the  first 
clause  of  ver.  3  in  this  manner,  as  both  the  language  and  the 
fact  require,  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  proved  to  be  a  false 
correction,  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  a  breadth  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-four  cubits  (24-2  +  6+7  +  7),  whereas  the  holy  of 
holies,   like   the   holy   place,  was   only   twenty  cubits   broad. 
The  dimensions  of  the  holy  of  holies  also  correspond  to  the 
space    covered   by   the   holy   of    holies   in   Solomon's   temple 
(1  Kings  vi.  20).     The  expression  b*nn  wi«,  "toward  the 
holy  place,"   is  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition   that  the 
measuring  angel,  after  he  had  proceeded  to  the  western  end  of 
the  holy  of  holies  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  length, 
turned  round  again  to  measure  the  breadth,  so  that  this  breadth 
lay  "  toward  the  holy  place." 

Vers.  5-11.  The  Wall  and  the  Side-Building.  — 
Ver.  5.  And  he  measured  the  wall  of  the  house  six  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  side  storey  four  cubits  round  the  house  round 
about,  Ver.  6.  And  of  the  side-rooms  there  ivere  room  upon 
room  three,  and  that  thirty  times,  and  they  came  upon  the  wall, 
which  the  house  had  by  the  side-rooms  round  about,  so  that  they 
were  held,  and  yet  they  were  not  held  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 
Ver.  7.  And  it  spread  out,  and  was  surrounded  upwards  more 
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and  more  to  the  side-rooms,  for  the  enclosure  of  the  house  went 
upivards  more  and  more  round  about  the  house;  therefore  the 
house  received  breadth  upwards ;  and  so  the  lower  ascended  to 
the  upper  after  the  proportion  of  the  central  one.  Ver.  8.  And 
1  saw  in  the  house  a  height  round  about,  with  regard  to  the 
foundations  of  the  side-rooms  a  full  rod,  six  cubits  to  the 
joint.  Ver.  9.  The  breadth  of  the  wall,  which  the  side  storey 
had  on'  the  outside,  was  five  cubits,  and  so  also  what  was  left 
free  was  by  the  side-chamber  building  of  the  house.  Ver.  10. 
And  between  the  cells  was  a  breadth  of  twenty  cubits  round  the 
house  round  about.  Ver.  11.  And  the  door  of  the  side-chamber 
building  led  toward  what  was  left  free,  one  door  toward  the  north 
and  one  door  toward  the  south,  and  the  breadth  of  the  space 
left  free  was  five  cubits  round  about. — From  the  interior  of 
the  sanctuary  the  measuring  man  turned  to  the  outer  work, 
and  measured,  first  of  all,  the  wall  of  the  house  (ver.  5),  i.e. 
the  wall  commencing  with  the  pillars  in  the  front  (ver.  1), 
which  surrounded  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies  on 
the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  (e).  This  was  six  cubits 
thick.     He  then  measured  the  breadth  of  the  VpV    i.e.  of  the 

T   "  / 

building  consisting  of  three  storeys  of  side-rooms,  which  was 
erected  against  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (/i).  For  V?)>  signifies  not  only  a  single  side-room,  but 
collectively  the  whole  range  of  these  side-chambers,  the  entire 
building  against  the  sides  of  the  temple  house,  called  ]W  in 
1  Kings  vi.  5,  6,  with  which  y?5ffi  (ver.  8)  is  also  used  alternately 
there  (see  the  comra.  on  1  Kings  vi.  5). — The  breadth  of  the 
side-building  was  four  cubits  in  the  clear,  that  is  to  say,  the 
space  from  the  temple  wall  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  side-build- 
ing (/),  which  was  five  cubits  thick  (ver.  9),  and  that  uniformly 
all  round  the  temple. — The  further  particulars  concerning  the 
side-rooms  in  vers.  6  and  7  are  very  obscure,  so  that  they  can 
only  be  made  perfectly  intelligible  by  comparing  them  with 
the  description  of  the  similar  building  in  Solomon's  temple. 
According  to  this,  ver.  6a  is  to  be  taken  thus  :  u  and  as  for  the 
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side-rooms,  there  were  room  upon  room  (7N  for  by)  three,  and 
(that)  thirty  times,"  and  understood  as  signifying  that  there 
were  three  side-rooms  standing  one  above  another,  and  that 
this  occurred  thirty  times,  so  that  the  side-building  had  three 
storeys,  each  containing  thirty  rooms  (chambers),  so  that  there 
were  thirty  times  three  rooms  standing  one  above  another  (Jih  h). 
There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  the  transposition  of  V)bv 
M&B*  into  tfbv\  D^tf,  which  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  and  Havernick 
have  adopted  from  the  LXX.,  because  of  their  having  taken 
PN  in  the  sense  of  against,  room  against  room  thirty,  and  that 
three  times,  which  yields  the  same  thought,  no  doubt,  but  not 
so  clearly,  inasmuch  as  it  remains  indefinite  whether  the  three 
times  thirty  rooms  were  above  one  another  or  side  by  side. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  distribution  of  the  thirty  rooms  in 
each  storey ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  distribution  was 
uniform,  so  that  on  each  of  the  longer  sides,  i.e.  against  the 
northern  and  southern  walls  of  the  temple,  there  were  twelve 
rooms,  and  six  against  the  shorter  western  wall.  The  northern 
and  southern  walls  were  sixty  cubits,  plus  six  cubits  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  plus  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  the  side 
building  against  the  western  wall  (60  +  6+4),  in  all  therefore 
seventy  cubits,  or,  deducting  five  cubits  for  the  thickness  of  the 
outer  wall  at  the  front  of  the  building,  sixty-five  cubits  long ; 
and  the  western  wall  was  20  +  2  X  6  (the  thickness  of  the  side 
wall),  i.e.  thirty-two  cubits  long.  If,  therefore,  we  fix  the 
length  of  each  side-room  at  4^  cubits,  there  remain  five  cubits 
against  the  western  wall  for  the  seven  party  walls  required,  or 
five-sevenths  of  a  cubit  for  each,  and  against  the  northern  and 
southern  walls  eleven  cubits  for  party  walls  and  staircase,  and 
reckoning  the  party  walls  at  four-sevenths  of  a  cubit  in  thick- 
ness, there  are  left  four  cubits  and  a  seventh  for  the  space  for 
the  stairs,  quite  a  sufficient  space  for  a  winding  staircase. — 
The  clauses  which  follow  relate  to  the  connection  between  these 
side-rooms  and  the  temple  house.  "Vp?  niK2,  they  were  coming 
(going)  upon  the  wall.     2  Nto;  generally  intrare  in  locum,  here, 
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on  account  of  what  follows,  to  tread  upon  the  wall ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  built  against  the  wall  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
beams  of  the  floors  of  the  three  storeys  rested  on  the  temple 
wall  on  the  inner  side,  i.e.  were  held  or  borne  by  it,  but  not  so 
as  to  be-  inserted  in  the  wall  and  held  fast  thereby.  The  only 
way  in  which  this  could  be  effected  was  by  so  constructing  the 
temple  wall  that  it  had  a  ledge  at  every  storey  on  which  the 
beams  of  the  side  storeys  could  rest,  i.e.  by  making  it  recede 
half  a  cubit,  or  become  so  much  thinner  on  the  outer  side,  so 
that  if  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  bottom  was  six  cubits, 
it  would  be  five  cubits  and  a  half  at  the  first  storey,  five  cubits 
at  the  second,  and  four  and  a  half  at  the  third.  In  this  way  the 
side-rooms  were  supported  by  the  temple  wall,  but  not  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  beams  laid  hold  of  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  wrere  dovetailed  into  them,  which  would  have  done  violence 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  house ;  and  the  side  storeys 
appeared  as,  what  they  should  be,  an  external  building,  which 
did  not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  sanctuary.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  rendered  certain  by  a  com- 
parison with  1  Kings  vi.  6,  where  the  ledges  on  the  temple 
wall  are  expressly  mentioned,  and  the  design  of  these  is  said  to 
be  nVVpa  Thtf  sri?:£,  that  the  beams  might  not  be  fastened 
in  the  walls  of  the  house,  to  which  the  last  words  of  our 
verse,  *V3n  Tpa  DWK  With  refer.  Kliefoth's  rendering  of 
Tj33  rriN3,  "  they  went  against  the  wall,"  is  grammatically  unten- 
able, as  Kin  with  2  does  not  mean  to  go  against  anything. 
rrijpa??  IVa?  1IPK,  which  the  (temple)  house  had  toward  the  side- 
rooms.     MD  T2D    round  about,  i.e.  on  all  three  sides  of  the 
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temple.  The  peculiarity  of  the  storeys,  arising  from  this 
resting  upon  the  temple,  is  described  in  ver.  7,  of  which  dif- 
ferent explanations  have  been  given,  but  the  general  meaning 
of  which  is  that  it  occasioned  a  widening  of  the  side-rooms 
proceeding  upwards  from  storey  to  storey,  as  is  plainly  stated 
in  1  Kings  vi.  6.     The  words  moil  mmi  are  not  to  be  taken 

&  t:t:t~:*: 

together,  as  expressing  one  idea,  viz.  "  it  spread  round  about " 
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(Do  Wette),  but  contain  two  different  assertions,  which  are  more 
precisely  defined  in  what  follows  by  the  substantives  3  DID  and 
3rh.  Neither  "Nj?  nor  V^f?  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject ;  but 
the  verbs  are  to  be  regarded  as  impersonal :  "  there  spread  out 
and  surrounded,"  i.e.  a  widening  and  a  surrounding  took  place. 
The  double  »v$?p  has  been  correctly  explained  by  Bochart,  viz. 
u  by  continued  ascending,"  i.e.  the  higher  one  went  the  more 
extension  and  compass  did  one  find,  with  regard  to,  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of,  the  side-rooms  or  side-storeys.  TO;V? 
belongs  to  •"^Vf??,  and  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  defining  more 
precisely  how  the  widening  took  place,  not  gradually,  but  at 
each  storey  ;  for  "  these  nijfof  are  the  three  rooms  standing  one 
above  another,  spoken  of  in  ver.  6"  (Kliefoth).  This  statement 
is  explained,  and  the  reason  assigned,  in  the  clause  introduced 
with  *3,  the  meaning  of  which  depends  upon  the  explanation 
of  the  word  3D^D.  This  word  may  mean  a  way  round,  and  a 
surrounding.  The  Rabbins,  whom  Havernick  follows,  under^ 
stand  by  3D1D  a  winding  staircase,  the  Dvv  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  vi.  8,  which  led  from  the  lower  storey  to  the  upper 
ones.  This  is  decidedly  wrong ;  for  apart  from  the  question 
whether  this  meaning  can  be  grammatically  sustained,  it  is  im- 
possible to  attach  any  rational  meaning  to  the  words,  u  a  winding 
staircase  of  the  house  was  upwards  more  and  more  round  about 
the  house,"  since  a  winding  staircase  could  never  run  round 
about  a  building  seventy  cubits  long  and  forty  cubits  broad, 
but  could  only  ascend  at  one  spot,  which  would  really  give  it 
the  character  of  a  winding  staircase.  Bottcher's  explanation  is 
equally  untenable :  "  for  the  winding  round  of  the  interior  was 
upwards  more  and  more  round  and  round  inwards."  For,  in 
the  first  place,  JT3H  does  not  mean  the  interior,  and  JV37  does 
not  mean  inwards;  and  secondly,  "winding  round"  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  alteration  of  form  in  the  shape  of  the  rooms, 
through  which  those  in  the  bottom  storey  were  oblongs  running 
lengthwise,  those  in  the  central  storey  squares,  and  those  in  the 
third  oblongs  running  inwards,  which  Bottcher  imagines  to 
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have  been  the  case.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  adopt  the 
explanation  of  Kliefoth  and  others,  who  take  3D^D  in  the  sense 
of  a  way  round,  and  regard  it  as  signifying  a  passage  running 
round  the  house  in  the  form  of  a  gallery,  by  which  one  could 
walk  all  round  the  house,  and  so  reach  the  rooms  in  the  upper 
storeys.  This,  as  Kliefoth  still  further  remarks,  was  the 
reason  why  the  surrounding  of  (circuit  round)  the  house  was 
greater  the  higher  one  ascended,  and  also  the  reason  why  it 
became  wider  up  above  in  the  upper  storeys,  as  the  words, 
"  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  house  increased  upwards,"  affirm. 
In  these  words  Kliefoth  finds  a  distinct  assertion  "  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  widening  upwards 
was  occasioned  by  the  receding  of  the  temple  walls ;  but  that 
the  widening  of  the  building,  which  took  place  above,  arose 
from  the  passages  round  that  were  attached  to  the  second  and 
third  storeys,  and  that  these  passages  ran  round  the  building, 
and  consequently  were  attached  to  the  outside  in  the  form  of 
galleries."  But  we  are  unable  to  see  how  this  can  be  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  words  nTtfD?  JV27  2t}\  Even  if  1V3«?,  in  con- 
nection with  SCnDj  signified  the  side-building,  including  the 
temple  house,  the  only  thought  contained  in  the  words  would 
be,  that  the  side-building  became  broader  at  each  storey  as 
you  ascended,  i.e.  that  the  breadth  of  the  side-building  increased 
with  each  storey.  But  even  then  it  would  not  be  stated  in 
what  manner  the  increase  in  breadth  arose  ;  whether  in  con- 
sequence of  the  receding  of  the  temple  wall  at  each  storey,  or 
from  the  fact  that  the  side-rooms  were  built  so  as  to  project 
farther  out,  or  that  the  side-storeys  were  widened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  passage  in  the  form  of  a  gallery.  And  the  decision 
in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  these  possibilities  could  only  be 
obtained  from  the  preceding  clause,  where  it  is  stated  that  3D1D 
rvan  went  round  about  the  side-building,  and  that  in  favour  of 
the  last.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  assumption  that  rpnn  and 
TP^b  denote  the  side-building,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  temple 
house,  is  extremely  harsh,  as  throughout  the  whole  section  rv?n 
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signifies  the  temple  house;  and  in  ver,  G  rvs?  is  used  again 
in   this  sense.     If  we  understand,   however,  by  IVan  ncno  a 

passage  or  a  surrounding  all  round  the  temple  house,  the  words 
bv  no  means  imply  that  there  were  outer  galleries  running 
round  the  side-rooms.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  extremely 
harsh  to  take  SDID  in  the  sense  of  a  passage  round,  if  the 
preceding  H3D3  is  to  signify  surrounded.  As  3D1D  takes  up 
the  word  "19PJ  again,  and  u  precisely  the  same  thing  is  signified 
by  the  two  verbs  '"^pr.  n:?rH  M  by  the  substantives  3rh  and 
2D^D  afterwards,"  we  cannot  render  ruD3  by  surrounded,  and 
2D1E  by  a  passage  round.  If,  therefore,  20)0  signified  a  passage, 
a  gallery  running  round  the  building,  this  would  necessarily  be 
expressed  in  the  verb  '"9??,  which  must  be  rendered,  u  there 
went  round,"  i.e.  there  was  a  passage  round,  more  and  more 
upwards,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  storeys.  But  this 
would  imply  that  the  passage  round  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
bottom  storey  also,  and  merely  increased  in  breadth  in  the 
central  and  upper  storeys.  Now  a  gallery  round  the  bottom 
storey  is  shown  to  be  out  of  the  question  by  the  measurements 
which  follow.  From  this  we  may  see  that  the  supposition  that 
there  were  galleries  on  the  outside  round  the  second  and  third 
storeys  is  not  required  by  the  text,  and  possibly  is  irreconcil- 
able with  it ;  and  there  is  not  even  a  necessity  to  adduce  the 
further  argument,  that  Kliefoth's  idea,  that  the  entire  building 
of  three  storeys  was  simply  upheld  by  the  outer  wall,  with- 
out any  support  to  the  beams  from  the  wall  of  the  temple,  is 
most  improbable,  as  such  a  building  would  have  been  very  in- 
secure, and  useless  for  the  reception  of  any  things  of  importance. 
We  therefore  take  2p:  and  3fiD  in  the  sense  of  surrounded  and 
surrounding.  In  this  case,  ver.  7  simply  affirms  that  the  sur- 
rounding of  the  house,  i.e.  the  side-building  round  about  the 
temple  house,  became  broader  toward  the  top,  increasing  (more 
and  more)  according  to  the  measure  of  the  storeys;  for  it 
increased  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  height  against  the 
temple  house,  so  that  the  house  became  broader  as  you  ascended. 
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To  this  there  Is  appended  by  means  of  \2\  the  last  statement  of 
the  verse :  "  and  so  the  lower  ascended  to  the  upper  after  the 
measure  of  the  central  one."  This  clause  is  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  commentators  to  mean  :  thus  they  ascended  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  after  the  central  one.  But  many  have 
observed  the  folly  of  an  arrangement  by  which  they  ascended 
a  staircase  on  the  outside  from  the  lower  storey  to  the  upper, 
and  went  from  that  into  the  central  one,  and  have  therefore 
followed  the  LXX.  in  changing  \y\  into  |^  and  HjfaTO  into 
rufrJFB,  tc  and  from  the  lower  (they  ascended)  to  the  upper 
through  the  central  one.',  But  there  is  no  apparent  necessity 
for  these  alterations  of  the  text,  as  the  reading  in  the  text 
yields  a  good  sense,  if  we  take  njinnnn  as  the  subject  to 
n?J£ :  and  thus  the  lower  storey  ascended  to  the  upper  after  the 
measure  of  the  central  one, — a  rendering  to  which  no  decisive 
objection  can  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  difference  of 
gender  (the  masc.  »%£)•  151  affirms  that  the  ascent  took  place 
according  to  the  mode  of  widening  already  mentioned. 

In  the  8th  verse  we  have  a  further  statement  concerning  the 
side-rooms,  as  we  may  see  from  the  middle  clause;  but  it  has  also 
been  explained  in  various  ways.  Bottcher,  for  example,  renders 
the  first  clause  thus  :  u  and  I  saw  what  the  height  round  about 
was  in  an  inwardly  direction  ;"  but  this  is  both  grammatically 
false  and  senseless,  as  T\*2l?  does  not  mean  inwardly,  and  u  in  an 
inwardly  direction  "  yields  no  conceivable  sense.  Kliefoth 
adopts  the  rendering :  u  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  height  round 
about  to  the  house ; "   but  this  is  also  untenable,  as  H&n  does 

7  /  T     T 

not  mean  to  fix  the  eyes  upon,  in  the  sense  of  measuring  with 
the  eyes,  and  in  this  case  also  the  article  could  hardly  be 
omitted  in  the  case  of  Hji,  The  words  run  simply  thus :  u  I 
saw  in  the  house  a  height"  =  an  elevation  round  about.  What 
this  means  is  shown  in  the  following  words  :  the  side-rooms 
had  foundations  a  full  rod,  i.e.  the  foundation  of  the  rooms  was 
a  full  rod  (six  cubits)  high.  rrilD^D  is  not  a  substantive  Jiilp^D, 
but  a  participle  Pual  nftBJD ;    and  the  Keri  is  substantially 
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correct,  though  an  unnecessary  correction  ;  fe  for  Nvp  (com- 
pare ch.  xxviii.  16,  w  ^or  •?)•  *^ne  side-building  did  not 
stand  on  level  ground,  therefore,  but  had  a  foundation  six 
cubits  high.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  in  ch. 
xl.  49,  that  they  ascended  by  steps  to  the  temple  porch,  so  that 
the  temple  house  with  its  front  porch  was  raised  above  the 
inner  court.  As  this  elevation  was  a  full  rod  or  six  cubits,  not 
merely  for  the  side-building,  but  also  for  the  temple  porch,  we 
may  assume  that  there  were  twelve  steps,  and  not  ten  after  the 
LXX.  of  ch.  xl.  49,  as  half  a  cubit  of  Ezekiel's  measurement 
was  a  considerable  height  for  steps. — The  expression  which 
follows,  "six  cubits  "TJW,'1  is  obscure,  on  account  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  rUPXM  may  be  understood.  So  much,  however, 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  words  cannot  contain  merely  an 
explanation  of  the  length  of  the  rod  measure  :  "  six  cubits 
(measured)  to  the  wrist,"  because  the  length  of  the  rod  has 
already  been  fixed  in  ch.  xl.  5,  and  therefore  a  fresh  definition 
would  be  superfluous,  and  the  one  given  here  would  contradict 
that  of  ch.  xl.  5.  ^2fX  signifies  connection  or  joint,  and  when 
applied  to  a  building  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than  the 
point  at  which  one  portion  of  the  building  joins  on  to  the  other. 
Havernick  and  Kliefoth  therefore  understand  by  T2TX  the  point 
at  which  one  storey  ends  and  another  begins,  the  connecting  line 
of  the  rooms  standing  one  above  another  ;  and  Havernick  takes 
the  clause  to  be  a  more  precise  definition  of  'Xfl  rvnD^D,  under- 
standing by  DilD^D  the  foundations  of  the  rooms,  Le.  the  floors. 
Kliefoth,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  clause  as  containing 
fresh  information,  namely,  concerning  the  height  of  the  storeys, 
so  that  according  to  the  statement  in  this  verse  the  side-build- 
ing had  a  foundation  of  six  cubits  in  height,  and  each  of  the 
storeys  had  also  a  height  of  six  cubits,  and  consequently  the 
whole  building  was  twenty-four  cubits  high,  reckoning  from 
the  ground.  So  much  is  clear,  that  ni*1D*D  does  not  signify  the 
floors  of  the  rooms,  so  that  Havernick' s  explanation  falls  to  the 
ground.     And  Kliefoth's  view  is  also  open  to  this  objection,  that 
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if  the  words  gave  the  height  of  the  storeys,  and  therefore  sup- 
plied a  second  measurement,  the  copula  1  could  hardly  fail  to 
stand  before  them.  The  absence  of  this  copula  evidently  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  six  cubits"  '"y>*N  are  merely 
intended  to  furnish  a  further  substantial  explanation  as  to  the 
foundation,  which  was  a  full  rod  high,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  as  all  the  explana- 
tions given  elsewhere  are  still  further  from  the  mark. 

In  ver.  9  there  follow  two  further  particulars  with  reference 
to  the  side-building.  The  wall  of  it  without,  i.e.  on  the  out- 
side (/),  was  five  cubits  thick  or  broad,  and  therefore  one  cubit 
thinner  than  the  temple  wall.  The  njtt  in  the  side-building 
was  just  the  same  breadth.  In  the  clause  beginning  with  1BW 
the  measure  (five  cubits)  given  in  the  first  clause  is  to  be 
repeated,  so  that  we  may  render  \  by  "and  also"  and  must 
take  the  words  in  the  sense  of  "just  as  broad."  nap,  the 
Hophal  participle  of  n^n?  to  let  alone,  in  the  case  of  a  building, 
is  that  portion  of  the  building  space  which  is  not  built  upon 
like  the  rest ;  and  in  ver.  11,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substantive, 
it  signifies  the  space  left  open  by  the  sides  of  the  building 
(Plate  1. 1).  The  Chaldee  rendering  is  P^  intf,  locus  relictus. 
rriy?¥  JVn  is  an  adverbial  or  locative  accusative  :  against  the 
house  of  side-chambers,  or  all  along  it;  and  JV|?  "itw  is  an 
appositional  explanation:  "which  was  to  the  temple,"  i.e.  be- 
longed to  it,  was  built  round  about  it. — Consequently  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  alteration  of  the  text,  not  even  for  changing  JV3 
into  r?  in  order  to  connect  together  ver.  96  and  ver.  10  as  one 
clause,  as  Bottcher  and  Hitzig  propose ;  though  all  that  they 
gain  thereby  is  the  discrepancy  that  in  vers.  %  and  10  the 
space  left  open  between  the  side  -  rooms  against  the  temple 
house  and  between  the  cells  against  the  wall  of  the  court  is 
said  to  have  been  twenty  cubits  broad,  whereas  in  ver.  12  the 
breadth  of  this  munndch  is  set  down  as  five  cubits. — There 
follows  next  in  ver.  10  the  account  of  the  breadth  between  the 
temple-building   and   the   cells  against  the  wall  of  the  inner 
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court,  and  then  in  ver.  11  we  have  further  particulars  concern- 
ing the  side-building  and  the  space  left  open,  nto^pn  (ver.  10) 
are  the  cell  buildings,  more  fully  described  in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq., 
which  stood  along  the  wall  dividing  the  inner  court  from  the 
outer  on  the  west  of  the  north  and  south  gates  of  the  inner 
court,  and  therefore  opposite  to  the  temple"  house  (Plate  I. 
L  L).  To  the  expression,  "  and  between  the  cells  there  was  a 
breadth,"  there  has  to  be  supplied  the  correlative  term  from  the 
context,  namely,  the  space  between  the  nap  and  the  niSttv  had  a 
breadth  of  twenty  cubits  round  about  the  house,  i.e.  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  temple  house. — The  descrip- 
tion of  this  space  closes  in  ver.  11  wit,h  an  account  of  the 
entrances  to  the  side-building.  It  had  a  door  toward  the  space 
left  open,  i.e.  leading  out  into  this  space,  one  to  the  north  and 
one  to  the  south  (Plate  III.  i  £),  and  the  space  left  open  was 
five  cubits  broad  round  about,  i.e.  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides  of  the  temple  -  building.  naran  Dipp?  the  place  of 
that  which  remained  open,  i.e.  the  space  left  open. 

If,  then,  in  conclusion,  we  gather  together  all  the  measure- 
ments of  the  temple  house  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  we 
obtain  (as  is  shown  in  Plate  I.)  a  square  of  a  hundred  cubits 
in  breadth  and  a  hundred  cubits  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
porch.  The  temple  (G)  was  twenty  cubits  broad  in  the 
inside  (ver.  2)  ;  the  wall  surrounding  the  sanctuary  was  six 
cubits  (ver.  5),  or  (for  the  two  walls)  2  x  6  =  12  cubits.  The 
side-buildings  being  four  cubits  broad  in  the  clear  on  each  side 
(ver.  5),  make  2x4  =  8  cubits.  The  outside  walls  of  these 
buildings,  five  cubits  on  each  side  (ver.  9),  make  2  X  5  =  10 
cubits.  The  n3D  (i),  five  cubits  round  about  (ver.  11),  makes 
2  X  5  =  10  cubits.  And  the  space  between  this  and  the  cells 
standing  by  the  wall  of  the  court  (e-g-h-f),  twenty  cubits  round 
about  (ver.  10),  makes  2  X  20  =  40  cubits.  The  sum  total 
therefore  is  20  -f- 12  +  8  +  10  +  10  +  40  =  100  cubits,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  breadth  of  the  inner  court  given  in 
ch.  xl.  47.     The  length  was  as  follows :  forty  cubits  the  holy 
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place,  and  twenty  cubits  the  holy  of  holies  (vers.  2  and  4) ;  the 
western  wall,  six  cubits ;  the  side-rooms  on  the  west,  four  cubits  ; 
and  their  wall,  five   cubits;  the  njD,  on  the  west,  five  cubits; 
and  the  space  to  the  cells,  twenty  cubits  ;  in  all,  40+20+6  +  4 
+  5  +  5  +  20  =  100  cubits,  as  stated  in  ver.  13.     The  porch 
and  the  thickness  both  of  the  party-wall  between  the  holy  place 
and  the  most  holy,  and  also  of  the  front  (eastern)  wall  of  the 
holy  place,  are  not  taken  into  calculation  here.     The  porch  is 
not  included,  because  the  ground  which  it  covered  belonged  to 
the  space  of  the  inner  court  into  which  it  projected.     The  party- 
wall  is  not  reckoned,  because  it  was   merely   a   thin   wooden 
partition,  and  therefore  occupied  no  space  worth  notice.     But 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  front  wall  of  the  holy  place  is  not 
included.     As  there   was  no  room   for  it  in  the  square  of  a 
hundred  cubits,  Kliefoth  assumes  that  there  was  no  wall  what- 
ever on  the  eastern  side  of  the  holy  place,  and  supposes  that  the 
back  wall  {i.e.  the  western  wall)  of  the  porch  supplied  its  place. 
But  this  is  inadmissible,  for  the  simple  reason   that  the  porch 
was  certainly  not  of  the  same  height   as  the  holy  place,  and 
according  to  ch.  xl.  48  it  had  only  sixteen  cubits  of  external 
breadth  ;  so  that  there  would  not  only  have  been  an  open  space 
left  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  front,  but  also  an  open  space  of 
two  cubits  in  breadth  on  either  side,  if  the  holy  place  had  had 
no  wall  of  its  own.     Moreover,  the   measurement  both  of  the 
pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  front  of  the  /3*n  (ver.  1),  and  of  the 
shoulders  on  both  sides  of  the  door  (ver.  2),  presupposes  a  wall 
or  partition  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  holy  place,  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  thinner  than  the  side- walls,  that  is  to 
say,  not  less  than  six  cubits  in  thickness.     We  are  shut  up, 
therefore,  to  the  conjecture  that  the  forty  cubits'  length  of  the 
holy  place  was  measured  from  the  door-line,  which  was  ten 
cubits  broad,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  door-shoulders  on 
the  two  sides  is  included  in  these  forty  cubits,  or,  what  is  the 
same   thing,   that  they  were  not  taken   into  account  in  the 
measurement.     The  objection  raised  to  this,  namely,  that  the 
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space  within  the  holy  place  would  thereby  have  lost  a  consider- 
able portion  -of  its  significant  length  of  forty  cubits,  cannot 
have  much  weight,  as  the  door-shoulders,  the  thickness  of  which 
is  not  reckoned,  were  only  five  cubits  broad  on  each  side, 
and  for  the  central  portion  of  the  holy  place,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  door,  and  was  ten  cubits  broad,  the  length  of  forty 
cubits  suffered  no  perceptible  diminution.  Just  as  the  pillars 
of  the  door  of  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  party -wall  are 
reckoned  in  the  40+20  cubits'  length  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  ;  so  may  this  also  have  been 
the  case  with  the  thickness  of  wall  of  the  door-shoulders  of  the 
holy  place.  The  measurements  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
holy  place  and  holy  of  holies,  which  have  a  symbolical  signi- 
ficance, cannot  be  measured  with  mathematical  scrupulosity. 

Vers.  12-14.  The  Separate  Place,  and  the  External 
Dimensions  of  the  Temple. — Ver.  12.  And  the  building  at 
the  front  of  the  separate  place  was  seventy  cubits  broad  on  the 
side  turned  toward  the  west,  and  the  wall  of  the  building  five 
cubits  broad  round  about,  and  its  length  ninety  cubits.  Ver.  13. 
And  he  measured  the  {temple)  house  :  the  length  a  hundred  cubits; 
and  the  separate  place,  and  its  building,  and  its  walls :  the  length 
a  hundred  cubits.  Ver.  14.  And  the  breadth  of  the  face  of  the 
(temple)  house,  and  of  the  separate  place  toward  the  east,  a 
hundred  cubits. — The  explanation  of  these  verses  depends  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  rnfe.  According  to  its  derivation 
from  "i]3,  to  cut,  to  separate,  <"nT3  means  that  which  is  cut  off,  or 
separated.  Thus  rnja  pK  is  the  land  cut  off,  the  desert,  which 
is  not  connected  by  roads  with  the  inhabited  country.  In  the 
passage  before  us,  rnt3  signifies  a  place  on  the  western  side  of 
the  temple,  i.e.  behind  the  temple,  which  was  separated  from 
the  sanctuary  (Plate  I.  J),  and  on  which  a  building  stood,  but 
concerning  the  purpose  of  which  nothing  more  definite  is  stated 
than  we  are  able  to  gather,  partly  from  the  name  and  situation 
of  the  place  in  question,  and  partly  from  such  passages  as 
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1  Chron.  x$vi.  18  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  11,  according  to  which, 
even  in  Solomon's  temple,  there  was  a  similar  space  at  the  back 
of  the  temple  house  with  buildings  upon  it,  which  had  a 
separate  way  out,  the  gate  lw£\  namely,  that  "  this  space,  with 
its  buildings,  was  to  be  used  for  the  reception  of  all  refuse, 
sweepings,  all  kinds  of  rubbish, — in  brief,  of  everything  that 
was  separated  or  rejected  when  the  holy  service  was  performed 
in  the  temple, — and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it  received  the 
name  of  the  separate  place "  (Kliefoth).  The  building  upon 
this  space  was  situated  iTnT3rr\)B  vK,  in  the  front  of  the  gizrah 
(that  is  to  say,  as  one  approached  it  from  the  temple) ;  and 
that  E*n"?]"n  DNS,  on  the  side  of  the  way  to  the  sea,  i.e.  on  the 
western  side,  sc.  of  the  temple,  and  had  a  breadth  of*  seventy 
cubits  (from  north  to  south),  with  a  wall  round  about,  which 
was  five  cubits  broad  (thick),  and  a  length  of  ninety  cubits. 
As  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  specially  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  breadth,  we  must  add  it  both  to  the  breadth  and 
to  the  length  of  the  building  as  given  here ;  so  that,  when 
looked  at  from  the  outside,  the  building  was  eighty  cubits 
broad  and  a  hundred  cubits  long.  In  ver.  13&  this  length  is 
expressly  attributed  to  the  separate  place,  and  (i.e.  along  with) 
its  building,  -and  the  walls  thereof.  But  the  length  of  the 
temple  house  has  also  been  previously  stated  as  a  hundred 
cubits.  In  ver.  14  the  breadth  of  both  is  also  stated  to  have 
been  a  hundred  cubits, — namely,  the  breadth  of  the  outer  front, 
or  front  face  of  the  temple,  was  a  hundred  cubits ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  separate  place  D^i??  toward  the  east,  i.e.  the 
breadth  which  it  showed  to  the  person  measuring  on  the  eastern 
side,  was  the  same.  If,  then,  the  building  on  the  separate  place 
was  only  eighty  cubits  broad,  according  to  ver.  12,  including 
the  walls,  whilst  the  separate  place  itself  was  a  hundred  cubits 
broad,  there  remains  a  space  of  twenty  cubits  in  breadth  not 
covered  by  the  building ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  put  the  building  in  the  centre,  open  spaces  of  ten  cubits 
each  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  were  left  as  approaches 
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to  the  building  on  both  sides  (K),  whereas  the  entire  length  of 
the  separate  place  (from  east  to  west)  was  covered  by  the 
building. — All  these  measurements  are  in  perfect  harmony. 
As  the  inner  court  formed  a  square  of  a  hundred  cubits  in 
length  (ch.  xl.  47),  the  temple  house,  which  joined  it  on  the 
west,  extended  with  its  appurtenances  to  a  similar  length  ;  and 
the  separate  place  behind  the  temple  also  covered  a  space  of 
equal  size.  These  three  squares,  therefore,  had  a  length  from 
east  to  west  of  three  hundred  cubits.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
length  of  the  buildings  of  the  east  gates  of  the  inner  and 
outer  courts,  namely  fifty  cubits  for  each  (ch.  xl.  15,  21,  25, 
29,  33,  36),  and  the  length  of  the  outer  court  from  gate  to 
gate  a  hundred  cubits  (ch.  xl.  19,  23,  27),  we  obtain  for  the 
whole  of  the  temple  building  the  length  of  five  hundred  cubits. 
If,  again,  we  add  to  the  breadth  of  the  inner  court  or  temple 
house,  which  was  one  hundred  cubits,  the  breadths  of  the 
outer  court,  with  the  outer  and  inner  gate-buildings,  viz.  two 
hundred  cubits  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides,  we  obtain  a 
total  breadth  of  100  +  200  +  200  =  500  (say  five  hundred) 
cubits ;  so  that  the  whole  building  covered  a  space  of  five  hun- 
dred cubits  square,  in  harmony  with  the  calculation  already 
made  (at  ch.  xl.  24-27)  of  the  size  of  the  surrounding  wall. 

Vers.  15-26.  Summary  Account  of  the  Measurement, 
the  Character,  and  the  significant  Ornaments  of  the 
projecting  Portions  of  the  Temple  Building. — Ver.  15. 
And  thus  he  measured  the  length  of  the  building  in  the  front  of 
the  separate  place  which  was  at  the  bach  thereof,  and  its  galleries 
on  this  side  and  that  side,  a  hundred  cubits,  and,  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  porches  of  the  court;  Ver..  16.  The  thresholds, 
and  the  closed  xoindows,  and  the  galleries  round  about  all  three — 
opposite  to  the  thresholds  was  wainscoting  wood  round  about,  and 
the  ground  up  to  the  windows  ;  but  the  windows  were  covered — 
Ver.  17.  {The  space)  above  the  doors,  both  to  the  inner  temple 
and  outside,  and  on  all  the  wall  round  about,  within  and  without, 
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had  its  measures.  Ver.  18.  And  cherubs  and  palms  were  made, 
a  palm  between  every  two  cherubs  ;  and  the  cherub  had  two  faces; 
Ver.  19.  A  man!  s  face  toward  the  palm  on  this  side,  and  a  lions 
face  toward  the  palm  on  that  side :  thus  icas  it  made  round  about 
the  whole  house.  Ver.  20.  From  the  floor  to  above  the  doors 
were  the  cherubs  and  palms  made,  and  that  on  the  wall  of  the 
sanctuary.  Ver.  21.  The  sanctuary  had  square  door-posts,  and 
the  front  of  the  holy  of  holies  had  the  same  form.  Ver.  22. 
The  altar  was  of  wood,  three  cubits  high,  and  its  length  two 
cubits ;  and  it  had  its  corner-pieces  and  its  stand,  and  its  walls 
were  of  wood:  and  he  said  to  me,  This  is  the  table  which  stands 
before  Jehovah.  Ver.  23.  And  the  holy  place  and  the  holy 
of  holies  had  two  doors.  Ver.  24.  And  the  doors  had  two 
wings,  two  turning  leaves;  the  one  door  two,  and  the  other  two 
leaves.  Ver.  25.  And  there  were  made  upon  them,  upon  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary*  cherubs  and  palms,  as  they  were  made 
upon  the  walls;  and  a  moulding  of  wood  was  on  the  front  of 
the  porch  outside.  Ver.  26.  And  there  were  closed  windows 
and  palms  on  this  side  and  on  that,  on  the  side-walls  of  the 
porch,  and  the  side -rooms  of  the  house,  and  the  beams. — 
Ver.  15  is  the  commencement  of  a  comprehensive  enumeration 
of  particular  features  in  the  building,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  before ;  so  that  TIE*  (for  10J!)  *s  to 
be  rendered,  u  and  thus  he  measured."  The  circumstance  that 
another  measurement  follows  in  ver.  15a,  whereas  no  further 
numbers  are  given  from  ver.  156  onwards,  does  not  warrant 
us  in  assuming  that  ver.  15a  is  to  be  joined  on  to  ver.  14,  and 
ver.  15b  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  ver.  16.  The  absence 
of  the  cop.  1  before  D^BDn  in  ver.  16a  is  sufficient  to  preclude 
the  latter,  showing  as  it  does  that  D^QDH  commences  a  fresh 
statement;  and  the  words  'til  TS^jSTi  in  ver.  15Z>  are  still 
governed  by  the  verb  *no^  in  ver.  15a.  The  contents  of 
ver.  15  are  also  decisive  against  the  separation  mentioned.  If, 
for  instance,  we  connect  ver.  15a  with  ver.  14,  the  first  clause 
contains  a  pure  tautology,  as  the  length  of  the  building  has 
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been  already  measured,  and  the  result  is  given  in  ver.  13.  The 
tautology  does  not  exist,  if  the  summary  statements  of  the 
measurement  of  different  portions  of  the  whole  temple  building 
commence  with  ver.  15;  and  in  connection  with  these  a 
supplementary  account  is  given  of  various  details  not  mentioned 
before.  The  contents  of  the  second  clause,  namely,  what  is 
stated  concerning  the  D^pflK,  belong  directly  to  the  latter.  The 
building  in  front  of  the  separate  place,  which  was  measured  by 
the  man,  is  more  precisely  defined,  so  far  as  its  situation  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  words  IJ'nnfiwJ  "KPK.  The  feminine  suffix  in 
nnntf  points  back  to  fnjsn ;  consequently  1KW  can  only  refer  to 
£33n  :  "  the  building  .  .  .  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  gizrah." 
This  is  not  at  variance  with  the  situation  indicated  in  V.? '$ 
'"TOn,  but  serves  as  a  more  exact  definition  of  this  statement, 
showing  that  the  building  which  stood  at  the  front  of  the 
gizrah  occupied  the  hinder  part  of  it,  i.e.  extended  in  length 
from  the  front  of  the  gizrah  to  the  back. — The  meaning  of 
D*j3Vl«  or  DV?^>  here  (Keri)  and  in  ver.  1 6,  ch.  xlii.  3  and  5,  the 
only  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Even  Raschi  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  what  it  means, 
and  the  older  translators  have  simply  resorted  to  vague  con- 
jectures for  their  renderings;  the  LXX.  here,  a7ro\ot7ra,  in 
ch.  xlii.  3  and  5  ireplcnvKov  and  crroal;  the  Vulgate,  here, 
ethecas  (the  Hebrew  word  Latinized),  in  ch.  xlii.  porticus ; 
Targum,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  ver.  15,  KrujW.j  ver.  16, 
&\?m  ;  ch.  xlii.  3,  \\J ;  and  xlii.  5,  KW.  There  is  no  root  pm 
in  Hebrew ;  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  ?T}V  is  not 
only  uncertain,  but  furnishes  us  with  nothing  that  can  be  used 
for  tracing  the  architectural  signification  of  the  word.  Even 
the  context  in  vers.  15  and  16  of  this  chapter  supplies  nothing,, 
for  in  both  verses  the  meaning  of  the  clauses  in  which  D^pTiN 
stands  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  only  in  ch.  xlii.  3  and  5 
that  we  find  any  clue.  According  to  ch.  xlii.  3,  in  the  three- 
storied  cell-building  there  was  P^fiN  "^f^f  P^N  on  the  third 
storey ;  and  according  to  ver.  5  the  cells  of  the  upper  storey  in 
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this  building  were  shorter  than  those  of  the  lower  and  central 
storey,  because  D^fitf  took  space  away  from  them ;  and  the 
reason  for  this,  again,  was,  that  the  three- storied  cells  had  no 
pillars.  From  this  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  the  D^ntf 
were  galleries  or  passages  running  along  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building,  which  were  not  supported  by  pillars,  and  therefore 
necessarily  rested  upon  ledges  obtained  by  the  receding  of  the 
rooms  of  the  upper  storey.  This  meaning  also  suits  the  present 
chapter.  The  suffix  in  Kn^fiK  (an  Aramaic  form  for  !J*ljW) 
points  back,  not  to  1^3,  but  to  ^33n  in  ver.  13 ;  for  the  words, 
"  and  its  galleries  on  this  side  and  on  that,"  i.e.  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  building,  are  not  dependent  upon  "n"1.^ 
£??•!!?  in  the  sense  of  "  the  length  of  the  building,  with  its 
galleries  on  this  side  and  on  that,"  as  KiTpin&O  is  too  widely 
separated  from  *3fl  *pk  for  this.  NrppinNI  is  rather  a  second 
object  to  T!?:  be  measured  (1)  the  length  of  the  building; 

(2)  its  galleries   on  this  side  and  that — a  hundred  cubits; 

(3)  the  inner  temple,  etc.  The  hundred  cubits  do  not  refer  to 
the  length  of  the  building,  but  to  the  galleries  on  both  sides, 
which  were  of  the  same  length  as  the  building,  and  therefore 
ran  along  its  entire  length, — a  fact  which  it  was  not  superfluous 
to  mention,  as  they  might  possibly  have  been  shorter.  ??[}?} 
'•p'Oan  is  the  temple  house,  with  the  buildings  against  it,  within 
the  inner  court.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  mentioned 
the  porches  of  the  court,  i.e.  at  the  gate-buildings  of  the  inner 
and  outer  courts,  as  the  projecting  portions  of  these  buildings. 
These  three  works  mentioned  in  ver.  15  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  buildings,  the  measurements  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  previous  description — viz.  the  building  to  the  west  of  the 
temple,  in  vers.  12-14 ;  the  inner  temple,  in  vers.  1-11 ;  the 
porches  of  the  courts,  to  which  the  temple  porch  in  front  of 
the  holy  place  is  to  be  added,  as  having  been  reckoned  in  the 
measurement  as  belonging  to  the  inner  court,  in  ch.  xli. — 
Thus  the  contents  of  our  verse  (ver.  15)  plainly  show  that  it 
not  only  is   an  indivisible  whole,  but  forms  a  conclusion  in 
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which  the  foregoing  measurements  are  all  summed  up,  and 
which  serves  as  as  introduction,  in  accordance  with  this,  to  the 
following  summary  of  various  additional  features  in  the  temple 
buildings  which  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

In  this  summary  there  are  five  points  noticed :  (a)  the 
fact  that  all  parts  of  the  buildings  had  their  measurements 
(vers.  16  and  17) ;  (b)  the  significant  ornamentation  of  the 
inner  walls  of  the  sanctuary  (vers.  18-21)  ;  (c)  the  altar  in  the 
holy  place  (ver.  22)  ;  (d)  the  character  and  decoration  of 
the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  (vers.  23-25a)  ;  (e)  the  style  of  the 
porch  and  of  the  side-buildings  against  the  temple  (vers.  25,  26). 
— Vers.  16  and  17  form  one  period,  enlarged  by  the  paren- 
thetical insertion  of  explanatory  statements,  similar  to  the  con- 
struction in  vers.  18  and  19.  The  predicate  to  the  three 
subjects — the  thresholds,  the  closed  windows,  and  the  galleries 
— is  not  to  be  sought  for  either  in  E?f^  3*?9  or  m  W 
\S1  *pnt£  The  latter  construction,  adopted  by  Bottcher  and 
Havernick,  yields  the  unmeaning  assertion  that  the  thresholds 
lay  across  in  front  of  the  threshold.  The  former  gives  the 
apparently  bald  thought,  that  thresholds,  windows,  and  galleries 
were  round  about ;  in  which  the  use  of  the  article,  the  thresholds, 
the  windows,  is  exceedingly  strange.  The  predicate  to  'U>  D^QDn 
is  TfnD  at  the  end  of  ver.  17  :  the  thresholds,  etc.,  had  measure- 
ments ;  and  the  construction  is  so  far  anakolouthistic,  that  the 
predicate  nnp5  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  things  mentioned 
in  ver.  17  alone,  and  the  subjects  mentioned  in  ver.  16  are  to 
be  regarded  as  absolute  nominatives.     The  words  DflBvBv  MD 

o  t  ;  t  :  •  t 

belong  to  the  three  preceding  subjects,  as  a  further  definition, 
the  thresholds,  windows,  and  galleries  (which  were)  against 
these  three  round  about.  The  suffix  to  DW ?W ,  "  their  triad," 
refers  to  the  three  buildings  mentioned  in  ver.  15 :  the  one 
upon  the  separate  place,  the  temple  building,  and  the  porches 
of  the  court ;  and  the  appositional  MD  is  not  to  be  so  pressed 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  three  buildings,  and  there- 
fore the  porches  of  the  court  also,  had  B^fiK  round  about.    As 
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the  DJWTBv  2S2D  is  affirmed  of  the  thresholds,  and  the  windows, 
and  the  galleries,  and  these  three  objects  are  introduced  by  the 
article,  as  well  known,  i.e.  as  already  mentioned  and  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  the  more  precise  definition  (resp.  limita- 
tion) of  the  apposition,  "  round  about  these  three,"  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  preceding  description  of  these  three  buildings, 
and  we  are  simply  to  assume  the  existence  of  thresholds, 
windows,  and  galleries  in  these  buildings  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  mentioned  in  that  description ;  so  that 
the  only  place  in  which  there  were  galleries  was  the  building 
upon  the  separate  place.  But  before  the  intended  information 
is  given  concerning  the  thresholds,  etc.,  a  remark  is  introduced, 
with  the  words  from  *)Dn  "U3  to  MJ  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  thresholds :  viz.  that  opposite  to  the  threshold  (*|Dn  being 
used  in  a  general  sense  for  every  threshold)  there  was  YV  TvV'? 
a  thin  covering  of  wrood,  or  wainscoting.  133  does  not  mean 
across  the  front  (Bottcher),  but  "  opposite ; "  and  the  part 
opposite  to  the  threshold  of  a  door  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
lintel.  Here,  however,  the  wrord  is  probably  used  in  the  broader 
sense  for  the  framewrork  of  the  door,  above  and  on  the  two 
sides,  as  is  shown  by  a^ap  Tap  which  follows.  With  psn  a 
fresh  object  is  introduced.  Hy*1?  is  a  nominative,  like  EPABfl, 
etc. ;  and  the  thought  of  supplying  jo,  "  from  the  ground,"  has 
originated  in  a  faulty  interpretation  of  the  words.  The  idea  is 
this :  as  the  thresholds,  the  windows,  etc.,  so  also  the  ground 
up  to  the  windows,  i.e.  the  space  between  the  ground  and  the 
windows,  had  measurements.  The  allusion  to  the  windows  is 
followed  by  the  remark,  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial  clause, 
that  "  the  windows  were  covered."  niDas  is  apparently  only  a 
substantial  explanation  of  HtoDK  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xl.  16). 
In  ver.  17  two  further  objects  are  mentioned  as  having 
measurements ;  not,  however,  in  the  logical  position  of  subjects, 
but  with  prepositions  ?V  and  ?X :  upon  that  which  was  above 
the  opening  of  the  door  .  .  .  and  (what  was)  on  all  the  walls, 
i.e.  the  space  above  the  doors  and  on  all  the  walls.     To  this 
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periphrasis  of  the  subject,  through  ;V  and  ?£,  there  is  attached 
the  predicate  nnp,  which  belongs  to  all  the  subjects  of  vers.  16 
and  17,  in  the  sense  of,  "  on  all  the  walls  there  were  measures." 
The  meaning  is,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  building  which  have 
been  named  had  their  definite  measurements,  were  carefully 
measured  off.  In  order  to  express  this  thought  in  as  general 
and  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possible,  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  subjects  in  ver.  17  are  expanded  by  means  of  appositions : 
that  of  the  space  above,  over  the  entrance  door,  by  'dh  JVnn  njn 
priTi,  both  (l— 1  =  et — et)  into  the  inner  temple,  i.e.  both  the 
inside  of  the  temple  throughout,  and  also  to  the  outside.  The 
idea  of  the  whole  wall  is  expressed  by  "  round  about,  in  the 
inside  and  on  the  outside."  —  Thus  everything  in  vers.  16 
and  17  is  clear,  and  in  accordance  with  fact;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  either  for  the  critical  scissors  of  Evvald  and  Hitzig, 
who  cut  out  all  that  they  do  not  understand  as  glosses,  or 
for  the  mal-emendatlon  of  Bottcher,  who  changes  nrup  into 
nippD  (1  Kings  vi.  18),  and  thus  finds  it  good  to  ornament  the 
temple  with  sculptures,  even  on  the  outsides  of  all  the  walls. 

Vers.  18-21  treat  of  the  ornamenting  of  the  inside  of  the 
sanctuary,  i.e.  of  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies. 
Vers.  18  and  19  form,  like  vers.  16  and  17,  a  period  extended 
by  parentheses.  The  predicate  ^V9  standing  at  the  beginning 
of  ver.  18,  is  resumed  in  ver.  196,  and  completed  by  rp2rr;>3"7K 
'd  'd.  That  the  cherubim  and  palms  were  executed  in  sculp- 
ture or  carving,  is  evident  from  the  resemblance  to  Solomon's 
temple.  They  were  so  distributed  that  a  cherub  was  followed 
by  a  palm,  and  this  by  a  cherub  again,  so  that  the  palm  stood 
between  the  two  cherubim,  and  the  cherub  turned  one  of  its 
two  faces  to  the  palm  on  this  side,  and  the  other  to  the  palm 
upon  that  side.  In  sculpture  only  two  faces  could  be  shown, 
and  consequently  these  cherubic  figures  had  only  two  faces, 
and  not  four,  like  those  in  the  vision.  This  sculpture  was 
placed  round  about  the  whole  house,  and  that,  as  is  added  in 
ver.  20  by  way  of  explanation,  from  the  ground  even  to  up  above 
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the  door,  namely,  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanctuary  (^n?). 
ri!?Lr''?  is  hereby  limited  to  the  s?r\y  the  holy  place  and  the 
holy  of  holies.  "Vpl  is  a  local  accusative.  To  this  there  is 
appended  the  further  notice  in  ver.  21,  that  the  sanctuary  had 
door-posts  in  a  square  form.  The  loose  arrangement  of  the 
words,  a  the  sanctuary  post  work  of  square  form,"  is  a  concise 
form  of  expression  after  the  manner  of  brief  topographical 
notices,  T\wp  invariably  signifies,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  door- 
posts, i.e.  the  projecting  framework  of  the  entrances.  Jfl3"), 
"foured"  does  not  mean  four-cornered  merely,  but  really 
square  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  and  xxviii.  16).  Consequently  the  words, 
"  the  door-posts  of  the  holy  place  were  of  a  square  shape," 
might  be  understood  as  signifying  not  merely  that  the  door- 
posts were  beams  cut  square,  but,  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  that  the 
post  work  surrounding  the  door  was  made  of  a  square  form, 
that  is  to  say,  was  of  the  same  height  as  breadth,  which  would 
be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  predominance  of  the  square  shape, 
with  its  symbolical  significance,  in  this  picture  of  a  temple. 
But  the  statement  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  with  this ;  for  whatever  diversity  there  may  be  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  verse  in  particular  points,  it  is  certain 
that  it  does  contain  the  general  assertion  that  the  doorway  of 
the  holy  of  holies  was  also  shaped  in  the  same  way.  But  the 
door  of  the  holy  of  holies,  instead  of  being  square,  was  (accord- 
ing to  ver.  3)  six  cubits  high  and  seven  cubits  broad.  Bhtp«?,  as 
distinguished  from  ^»^>  ^s  the  holy  °f  holies,  which  ver.  23 
places  beyond  all  doubt  (for  this  use  of  B^pn,  see  Lev.  xvi.  2, 
3,  16).  STipn-\:!Q,  the  face  of  the  holy  of  holies,  the  front 
which  met  the  eye  of  a  person  entering  the  holy  place.  nsinDn 
nfcOE>3  is  the  predicate,  which  is  attached  as  loosely  as  in  the 
first  hemistich.  The  front  of  the  holy  of  holies  had  the 
appearance  like  the  appearance  (just  described),  i.e.  like  the 
appearance  of  the  ?3sn  5  m  ^acfc>  ^  had  also  a  doorway  with  four- 
cornered  posts.  J.  F.  Starck  has  already  given  this  explana- 
tion of  the  words :  Eadem  fades  et  aspectus  erat  utriusque  portae 
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templi  et  adyti,  iitraque  quadrata  et  quadratis  postibus  conspicua 
erat.  The  proposal  of  Ewald,  on  the  other  hand,  to  connect  ntnaa 
with  the  following  word  rOTEn,  u  in  front  of  the  holy  of  holies 
there  was  something  to  be  seen  like  the  shape  of  the  altar" 
(LXX.,  Syr.),  has  the  article  in  nfcjHBfl  against  it  (Bottcher). 

Ver.  22.  The  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering  in  the  holy  place 
(see  Plate  III.  n).  u  The  abrupt  style  of  writing  is  still  con- 
tinued." The  altar  wood  for  the  altar  was  of  wood  three  cubits 
high ;  its  length,  i.e.  the  expanse  of  the  wall  from  one  corner 
to  the  other,  was  two  cubits ;  the  breadth  (thickness),  which  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  was  the  same,  because  the  square  form 
is  presupposed  from  the  shape  of  this  altar  in  the  tabernacle  and 
Solomon's  temple.  Under  the  term  vriiyvpp,  its  corner-pieces, 
the  horns  projecting  at  the  corners,  or  the  horn-shaped  points, 
are  probably  included,  as  the  simple  mention  of  the  corners 
appears  superfluous,  and  the  horns,  which  were  symbolically 
significant  features  in  the  altar,  would  certainly  not  have  been 
wanting.  There  is  something  strange  in  the  occurrence  of  te'iffl 
before  and  along  with  rrtTp,  as  the  length  is  already  included 
in  the  walls,  and  it  could  not  be  appropriately  said  of  the 
length  that  it  was  of  wood.  to")tj  is  therefore  certainly  a 
copyist's  error  for  fa"!^,  r)  fidais  avrov  (LXX.),  its  stand  or 
pedestal.  The  angel  describes  this  altar  as  the  "  table  which 
stands  before  Jehovah  " — in  perfect  harmony  with  the  epithet 
already  applied  to  the  sacrifices  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  u  bread 
(^D?)  of  God,"  though  not  "  because  the  altar  table  was  in- 
tended to  combine  the  old  table  of  shewbread  and  the  altar  of 
incense  "  (Bottcher).  The  table  of  shewbread  is  not  mentioned 
any  more  than  the  candlestick  and  other  portions  of  the  temple 
furniture. — The  altar  of  burnt-offering  stood  before  Jehovah, 
i.e,  before  the  entrance  into  the  holy  of  holies.  This  leads 
in  vers.  23  sqq.  to  the  notice  of  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
character  of  which  is  also  described  as  simply  openings  (nD?), 
since  the  doorway  had  been  mentioned  before.     fiTn  signifies  a 
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moveable  door,  and  the  plural  nin7"n?  doors,  whether  they  consist 
of  one  leaf  or  two,  i.e.  whether  they  are  single  or  folding  doors. 
Here  the  niriTn  in  vers.  23  and  24  (mr6"6)  are  folding  doors ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  rrirjTH  in  ver.  24  and  flTi  ibid,  are 
used  for  the  winirs  of  the  door,  and  HiDTn  ntaWD  for  the 
swinging  portions  (leaves)  of  the  separate  wings.  The  mean- 
ing is  this  :  the  holy  place  (???})  and  the  holy  of  holies 
(BhpH)  had  two  folding  doors  (i.e.  each  of  these  rooms  had  one). 
These  doors  had  two  wings,  and  each  of  these  wings,  in  the 
one  door  and  in  the  other,  had  two  reversible  door-leaves,  so 
that  when  going  in  and  out  there  was  no  necessity  to  throw 
open  on  every  occasion  the  whole  of  the  wing,  which  was  at 
least  three  or  four  cubits  broad.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  objection  raised  by  Kliefoth  to  the  interpretation  of  <^w 
®*$?l  as  signifying  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies ; 
since  he  cannot  deny  that  the  two  words  are  so  used,  «?  ^n 
1  Kings  vi.  5,  17,  31,  33,  and  &$>  in  Lev.  xvi.  2,  3,  etc.  And 
the  artificial  explanation,  a  to  the  temple  space,  and  indeed  to 
the  holy  place,"  not  only  passes  without  notice  the  agreement 
between  our  verses  and  1  Kings  vi.  31-34,  but  gains  nothing 
further  than  a  side  door,  which  does  violence  to  the  dignity  of 
the  sanctuary,  a  passage  from  the  side  chambers  into  the  holy 
place,  with  which  Bottcher  has  presented  Solomon's  temple. — 
These  doors  were  ornamented,  like  the  walls,  with  figures  of 
cherubim  and  palms. — Other  remarks  are  added  in  vers.  25b 
and  26  concerning  the  porch  in  front  of  the  holy  place.  The 
first  is,  that  on  the  front  of  the  porch  outside  there  was  YV  2V. 
The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  zy  occurs  in  a  similar 
connection  is  1  Kings  vii.  6,  where  it  refers  to  wood-work  in 
front  of  the  Ulam  of  Solomon's  porch  of  pillars ;  and  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  it  signifies  threshold,  or  moulding,  or 
threshold-mouldings.  On  the  shoulders,  i.e.  on  the  right  and 
left  side  walls  of  the  front  porch,  there  were  closed  windows 
and  figures  of  palms.  The  cherubim  were  omitted  here. — The 
last  words  of  ver.  26  are  very  obscure.     n*3Tl  rrijfon  may  be 
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taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  clause,  u  and  on  the 
side-rooms  of  the  temple,"  as  there  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  the 
preposition  in  the  case  of  closely  continuous  clauses  (vid.  Ewald, 
§  351a)  ;  and  the  side-rooms  not  only  must  have  had  windows, 
but  might  also  be  ornamented  with  figures  of  palms.  But  if 
the  words  be  taken  in  this  sense,  the  D*3B  must  also  signify 
something  which  presented,  like  the  walls  of  the  porch  and  of 
the  side  chambers,  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  capable  of 
receiving  a  similar  decoration  ;  although  nothing  definite  has 
hitherto  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  our  rendering  u  beams"  makes  no  pretension  to 
correctness. 

Chap.  xlii.   The  Holy  Cells  in  the  Court,  and  the  Extent  of  the 
Holy  Domain  around  the  Temple. 

Vers.  1-14.  The  Cell-Buildings  in  the  Outer  Court 
tor  Holy  Use. — Ver.  1.  And  he  brought  me  out  into  the  outer 
court  by  the  way  toward  the  north,  and  brought  me  to  the  cell- 
building,  which  ivas  opposite  to  the  separate  place,  and  opposite  to 
the  building  toward  the  north,  Ver.  2.  Before  the  long  side  of 
a  hundred  cubits,  with  the  door  toicard  the  north,  and  the  breadth 
fifty  cubits,  Ver.  3.  Opposite  to  the  twenty  of  the  inner  court  and 
opposite  to  the  stone  pavement  of  the  outer  court;  gallery  against 
gallery  was  in  the  third  storey.  Ver.  4.  And  before  the  cells  a 
walk,  ten  cubits  broad  ;  to  the  inner  a  way  of  a  hundred  cubits  ; 
and  their  doors  went  to  the  north.  Ver.  5.  And  the  upper  cells 
were  shortened,  because  the  galleries  took  away  space  from  them, 
in  comparison  with  the  lower  and  the  central  ones  in  the  building. 
Ver.  6.  For  they  were  three- storied,  and  had  no  columns,  like  the 
columns  of  the  courts  ;  therefore  a  deduction  ivas  made  from  the 
lower  and  from  the  central  ones  from  the  ground.  Ver.  7.  And 
a  wall  outside  parallel  with  the  cells  ran  toward  the  outer  court 
in  front  of  the  cells ;  its  length  fifty  cubits,  Ver.  8.  For  the 
length  of  the  cells  of  the  outer  court  was  fifty  cubits,  and,  behold, 
against  the  sanctuary  it  was  a  hundred  cubits.     Ver.  9.  And  out 
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from  underneath  it  rose  up  these  cells  ;  the  entrance  was  from  the 
east,  when  one  went  to  them  from  the  outer  court.  Ver.  10.  In 
the  breadth  of  the  court  wall  toivard  the  south,  before  the  separate 
place  and  before  the  building,  there  were  cells,  Ver.  11.  With  a 
way  before  them,  like  the  cells,  which  stood  toward  the  north,  as 
according  to  their  length  so  according  to  their  breadth,  and  accord- 
ing  to  all  their  exits  as  according  to  all  their  arrangements.  And 
as  their  doorways,  Ver.  12.  So  were  also  the  doorways  of  the 
cells,  which  were  toward  the  south,  an  entrance  at  the  head  of  the 
way,  of  the  way  opposite  to  the  corresponding  wall,  of  the  way 
from  the  east  ivhen  one  came  to  them.  Ver.  13.  And  he  said  to 
me,  The  cells  in  the  north,  the  cells  in  the  south,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  separate  place,  are  the  holy  cells  where  the  priests, 
who  draw  near  to  Jehovah,  shall  eat  the  most  holy  thing ;  there  they 
shall  place  the  most  holy  thing,  both  the  meat-offering  and  the  sin- 
offering  and  the  trespass-offering ;  for  the  place  is  holy.  Ver.  14. 
When  they  go  in,  the  priests,  they  shall  not  go  out  of  the  holy 
place  into  the  outer  court;  but  there  shall  they  place  their  clothes, 
in  which  they  perform  the  service,  for  they  are  holy ;  they  shall 
put  on  other  clothes,  and  so  draw  near  to  what  belongs  to  the 
people. 

It  is  evident  from  vers.  13  and  14,  which  furnish  particulars 
concerning  the  cells  already  described,  that  the  description  itself 
refers  to  two  cell-buildings  only,  one  on  the  north  side  and  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  separate  place  (see  Plate  I.  L). 
Of  these  the  one  situated  on  the  north  is  described  in  a  more 
circumstantial  manner  (vers.  1-9) ;  that  on  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  is  merely  stated  in  the  briefest  manner  to  have 
resembled  the  other  in  the  main  (vers.  10-12).  That  these 
two  cell-buildings  are  not  identical  either  with  those  mentioned 
in  ch.  xl.  44  sqq.  or  with  those  of  ch.  xl.  17,  as  Havernick 
supposes,  but  are  distinct  from  both,  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  they  could  ever  have  been  identified. 
The  difference  in  the  description  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
are  not  the  same  as  those  in  ch.  xl.  44  sqq.     The  cells  men- 
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tioned  in  ch.  xl.  44  were  set  apart  as  dwelling-places  for  the 
priests  during  their  administration  of  the  service  in  the  holy 
place  and  at  the  altar ;  whereas  these  serve  as  places  for  de- 
positing the  most  holy  sacrificial  gifts  and  the  official  dresses  of 
the  priests.     To  this  may  be  added  the  difference  of  situation, 
which   distinguishes  those  mentioned  here  both  from  those  of 
ch.  xl.  44  seq.,  and  also  from  those  of  ch.  xl.  17.     Those  in 
ch.  xl.  44  were  in  the  inner  court,  ours  in  the  outer.     It  is 
true  that  those  mentioned  in  ch.  xl.  17  were  also  in  the  latter, 
but  in  entirely  different  situations,  as  the  description  of  the 
position  of  those  noticed  in  the  chapter  before  us  indisputably 
proves.     Ezekiel  is  led  out  of  the  inner  court  into  the  outer, 
by  the  way  in  the  direction  toward   the  north,  to  »"13^?n,   the 
cell- building  (that  n3k;?n  is  used  here  in  a  collective  sense  is 
evident  from    the   plural   nto'Jv    in  vers.  4,    5).      This   stood 
opposite  to  the  gizraJi,  i.e.  the  separate  space  behind  the  temple 
house  (ch.  xli.  12  sqq.),  and  opposite  to  the  IJJ3,  i.e.  neither  the 
outer  court  wall,  which  is  designated  as  $3  in  ch.  xl.  5,  but 
cannot  be  intended  here,  where  there  is  no  further  definition, 
nor  the  temple  house,  as  Kliefoth  imagines,  for  this  is  invariably 
called  JV3H.     We  have  rather  to  understand  by  IJ33H  the  build- 
ing upon  the  gizrah  described  in  ch.  xli.  12  sqq.,  to  which  no 
valid  objection  can  be  offered  on  the  ground  of  the  repetition 
of  the  relative  *^*?!,  as  it  is  omitted  in  ver.  10,  and  in  general 
simply  serves  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  second  defini- 
tion in  the  sense  of  u  and,  indeed,  opposite   to  the  building 
(sc.  of  the  separate  place)  toward  the  north."      As  iissn~?K 
belongs  to  1KW  as  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  direction 
indicated  by  T£|,  the  K  WvK  which  follows  in  ver.  2  depends 
upon  ^K-??!  and  ls  co-ordinate  with  n3^pn~7X7  defining  the  side 
of  the  cell-building  to  which  Ezekiel  was  taken  :  "  to  the  face 
of  the  length,"  i.e.  to  the  long  side  of  the  building,  which 
extended  to  a  hundred  cubits.     The  article  in  n^n  requires 
that  the  words  should  be  connected  in  this  manner,  as  it  could 
not  be  used  if  the  words  were  intended  to  mean  u  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  a  length  of  a  hundred  cubits."  Since,  then,  the  separate 
place  was  also  a  hundred  cubits,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  cell-building  opposite  to  it,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  assume  that  as  the  separate  place  reached  to  the  outer  court 
wall  on  the  west,  the  cell-building  also  extended  to  the  latter 
with  its  western  narrow  side.  But  this  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  fact  that,  according  to  ch.  xlvi.  19,  20,  the  sacrificial 
kitchens  for  the  priests  stood  at  the  western  end  of  this  portion 
of  the  court,  and  therefore  behind  the  cell-building.  The  size 
of  these  kitchens  is  not  given  ;  but  judging  from  the  size  of 
the  sacrificial  kitchens  for  the  people  (ch.  xlvi.  22),  we  must 
reserve  a  space  of  forty  cubits  in  length  ;  and  conseque  ^tly  the 
cell-building,  which  was  a  hundred  cubits  long,  if  built  close 
against  the  kitchens,  would  reach  the  line  of  the  back  wall  of 
the  temple  house  with  its  front  (or  eastern)  narrow  side,  since, 
according  to  the  calculation  given  in  the  comm.  on  ch.  xli.  1-11, 
this  wall  was  forty  cubits  from  the  front  of  the  separate  place, 
so  that  there  was  no  prominent  building  standing  opposite  to 
the  true  sanctuary  on  the  northern  or  southern  side,  by  which 
any  portion  of  it  could  have  been  concealed.  And  not  only  is 
there  no  reason  for  leaving  a  vacant  space  between  the  sacri- 
ficial kitchens  and  the  cell-buildings,  but  this  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  if  the  kitchens  had  been  separated  from  the  cell 
building  by  an  intervening  space,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  the  holy  sacrificial  flesh  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cell  in 
which  it  was  eaten,  after  being  cooked,  across  a  portion  of  the 
outer  court.  It  is  not  stated  here  how  far  this  cell-building 
was  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  gizrah,  and  the  open 
space  (n?*?)  surrounding  the  temple  house;  but  this  may  be 
inferred  from  ch.  xli.  10,  according  to  which  the  intervening 
space  between  the  munnach  and  the  cells  was  twenty  cubits. 
For  the  cells  mentioned  there  can  only  be  those  of  our  cell- 
building,  as  there  were  no  other  cells  opposite  to  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  temple  house.  But  if  the  distance 
of  the  southern  longer  side  of  the  cell-building,  so  far  as  it 
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stood  opposite  to  the  temple  house,  was  only  twenty  cubits,  the 
southern  wall  of  the  cell-building  coincided  with  the  boundary 
wall  of  the  inner  court,  so  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  that  wall. — The  further  definition  |iB¥n  r\T)Qf 
door  to  the  north,  is  to  be  taken  as  subordinate  to  the  preceding 
clause,  in  the  sense  of  u  with  the  door  to  the  north,"  because  it 
would  otherwise  come  in  between  the  accounts  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  building,  so  as  to  disturb  the  connection. 
The  breadth  of  the  building  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
gate-buildings  of  the  inner  court. 

The  meaning  of  the  third  verse  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
«  D^fe^n,"  says  Bottcher,  u  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  article 
as  well  as  the  number,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twenty  cubits  left  open  in  the  temple  ground  (ch.  xli.  10),  there 
are  no  D*ibg  mentioned  as  belonging,  to  the  actual  'JQH  nvn?  and 
the  numeral  does  not  stand  with  sufficient  appropriateness  by 
the  side  of  the  following  nay)."  But  there  is  not  sufficient 
weight  in  the  last  objection  to  render  the  reference  to  the 
twenty  cubits  a  doubtful  one,  since  the  "twenty  cubits"  is 
simply  a  contracted  form  of  expression  for  u  the  space  of 
twenty  cubits,"  and  this  space  forms  a  fitting  antithesis  to  the 
pavement  (ns¥"i),  i.e.  the  paved  portion  of  the  court.  More- 
over, it  is  most  natural  to  supply  the  missing  substantive  to  the 
"twenty"  from  the  riiftNl  mentioned  just  before, — much  more 
natural  certainly  than  to  supply  nia^p,  as  there  is  no  allusion 
either  before  or  afterwards  to  any  other  cells  than  those  whose 
situation  is  intended  to  be  defined  according  to  the  twenty 
We  therefore  agree  with  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Haver- 
nick,  and  Hitzig,  that  the  only  admissible  course  is  to  supply 
niBN ;  for  the  description  of  the  priests'  cells  in  ch.  xl.  44,  to 
which  Kliefoth  imagines  that  D'HEtyfl  refers,  is  far  too  distant 

©  •  :   v  t  1 

for  us  to  be  able  to  take  the  word  ntoK9  thence  and  supply  it  to 
D^Btyn.  And  again,  the  situation  of  these  priests'  cells  to  the 
east  of  the  cell-building  referred  to  here  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  133,  as  the  second  definition  introduced  by  the  correlative 
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1331  points  to  the  stone  pavement  on  the  north.  East  and 
north  do  not  form  such  a  vis-a-vis  as  the  double  133  requires. — 
Our  view  of  the  Dnjyyn  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  explanatory 
relative  clause,  li  which  were  to  the  inner  court,"  i.e.  belonged 
to  it.  For  the  open  space  of  twenty  cubits'  breadth,  which  ran 
by  the  long  side  of  the  temple  house  between  the  munnach 
belonging  to  the  temple  and  the  wall  of  the  inner  court,  formed 
the  continuation  of  the  inner  court  which  surrounded  the 
temple  house  on  the  north,  west,  and  south.1  If,  therefore, 
this  first  definition  of  the  133  refers  to  what  was  opposite  to  the 
cell-building  on  the  south,  the  second  133  defines  what  stood 
opposite  to  it  on  the  northern  side.  There  the  portion  of  the 
outer  court  which  was  paved  with  stones  ran  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  surrounding  wall.  This  serves  to  define  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  position  of  the  broad  side  of  the  cell-building. 
For  Kliefoth  and  Hitzio*  are  right  in  connecting  these  definitions 
with  ver.  2b,  and  taking  the  words  from  P^K  onwards  as  intro- 
ducing a  fresh  statement.  Even  the  expression  itself  \3B~7K 
P^flN  does  not  properly  harmonize  with  the  combination  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  third  verse  as  one  sentence,  as  Bottcher 
proposes,  thus :  "  against  the  twenty  cubits  of  the  inner  court 
and  against  the  pavement  of  the  outer  court  there  ran  gallery 
in  front  of  gallery  threefold."  For  if  the  galleries  of  the 
building  were  opposite  to  the  pavement  on  the  north,  and  to  the 
space  in  front  of  the  temple  on  the  south  of  the  building,  they 
must  of  necessity  have  run  along  the  northern  and  southern 
walls  of  the  building  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  ^QvN  is  not 
the  correct  expression  for  this.  V!?"'£j  to  the  front — that  is  to 
say,  one  gallery  to  the  front  of  the  other,  or  up  to  the  other. 
This  could  only  be  the  case  if  the  galleries  surrounded  the 


1  The  statement  of  Kliefoth,  that  "  this  space  of  twenty  cubits  in  breadth 
did  not  belong  to  the  inner  court  at  all,"  cannot  be  established  from  ch. 
xl.  47,  where  the  size  of  the  inner  court  is  given  as  a  hundred  cubits  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  For  this  measurement  simply  refers  to 
the  space  in  front  of  the  temple. 
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building  on  all  four  sides,  or  at  any  rate  on  three ;  for  with  the 
latter  arrangement,  the  gallery  upon  the  eastern  side  would 
terminate  against  those  on  the  southern  and  northern  sides. 
Again,  the  rendering  "  threefold,"  or  into  the  threefold,  cannot 
be  defended  either  from  the  usage  of  the  language  or  from  the 
facts.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  plural  Dw  occurs 
is  Gen.  vi.  16,  where  it  signifies  chambers,  or  rooms  of  the 
third  storey,  and  the  singular  w  means  the  third.  Conse- 
quently EPBw?  is  "  in  the  third  row  of  chambers  or  rooms,"  i.e. 
in  the  third  storey.  And  so  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  allusion  to  upper,  central,  and  lower 
cells  (vers.  5  and  6),  that  there  were  galleries  round  every  one 
of  the  three  storeys. 

Ver.  4.  u  Before  the  cells  there  was  a  walk  of  ten  cubits' 
breadth"  (m).  In  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  'JJW,  "before," 
whether  running  along  the  northern  longer  side  of  the  building, 
or  in  front  of  the  eastern  wrall,  depends  upon  the  explanation  of 
the  words  which  follow,  and  chiefly  of  the  words  nnN  nax  -JT^ 
by  which  alone  the  sense  in  which  nwsnvK  is  to  be  under- 
stood can  also  be  determined.  Havernick  and  Kliefoth  take 
nnx  fiDK  TjTn,  "  a  way  of  one  cubit,"  in  the  sense  of  a  the  ap- 
proaches (entrances  into  the  rooms)  were  a  cubit  broad."  But 
the  words  cannot  possibly  have  this  meaning ;  not  only  because 
the  collective  use  of  STJJ  after  the  preceding  ^l?o,  which  is  not 
collective,  and  with  the  plural  B'T™!1?  following,  is  extremely 
improbable,  if  not  impossible ;  but  principally  because  STJJ,  a  way, 
is  not  synonymous  with  NUD?  an  entrance,  or  nna,  a  doorway. 
Moreover,  an  entrance,  if  only  a  cubit  in  breadth,  to  a  large 
building  would  be  much  too  narrow,  and  bear  no  proportion 
whatever  to  the  walk  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  any  suitable  meaning  from  the  words  as  they  stand,  u  sl  way 
of  one  cubit ;"  and  no  other  course  remains  than  to  alter  HDK 
nriK  into  n'SK  HKDj  after  the  iirl  irr^ei^  e/carov  of  the  Septuagint. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  have  such  a  change  of  fiKD  into 
n^N  in  ver.  16,  where  even  the  Kabbins  acknowledge  that  it 
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lias  occurred.     And  when  once  HKD  had  been  turned  into  HEX, 

T    ••  T    -  7 

this  change  would  naturally  be  followed  by  the  alteration  of 
nDK  into  a  numeral — that  is  to  say,  into  nrtK.  The  statement 
itself,  "  a  way  of  a  hundred  cubits"  (in  length),  might  be  taken 
as  referring  to  the  length  of  the  walk  in  front  of  the  cells,  as 
the  cell-building  was  a  hundred  cubits  long.  But  rTOD*3Bn"7K 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  this.  If,  for  example,  we  take  these 
words  in  connection  with  the  preceding  clause,  "  a  walk  of  ten 
cubits  broad  into  the  interior,"  the  statement,  "  a  way  of  a  hun- 
dred cubits,"  does  not  square  with  this.  For  if  the  walk  which 
ran  in  front  of  the  cells  was  a  hundred  cubits  long,  it  did  not 
lead  into  the  interior  of  the  cell-building,  but  led  past  it  to  the 
outer  western  wall.  We  must  therefore  take  TWJSrrPK  in 
connection  with  what  follows,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  *)a? 
niat59n :  in  front  of  the  cells  there  was  a  walk  of  ten  cubits  in 
breadth,  and  to  the  inner  there  led  a  way  of  a  hundred  cubits 
in  length.  HWSH  would  then  signify,  not  the  interior  of  the 
cell-building,  but  the  inner  court  (IWMBfl  "Win,  ch.  xliv.  17, 
xxi.  27,  etc.).  This  explanation  derives  its  principal  support 
from  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  vers.  9  and  11,  a  way 
ran  from  the  east,  i.e.  from  the  steps  of  the  inner  court  gates, 
on  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  to  the  cell-buildings  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  separate  place,  the  length  of  which, 
from  the  steps  of  the  gate-buildings  already  mentioned  to  the 
north-eastern  and  south-eastern  corners  of  our  cell-buildings, 
was  exactly  a  hundred  cubits,  as  we  may  see  from  the  plan  in 
Plate  I.  This  way  (Z)  was  continued  in  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
cells  (m),  and  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  walk. — The  last  statement  of  the  fourth  verse 
is  perfectly  clear ;  the  doorways  to  the  cells  were  turned  toward 
the  north,  so  that  one  could  go  from  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
cells  directly  into  the  cells  themselves. — In  vers.  5  and  6  there 
follow  certain  statements  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
cells  were  built.  The  building  contained  upper,  lower,  and 
middle  cells ;  so  that  it  was  three-storied.     This  is  expressed  in 
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the  words  Hin  ntt?Wa  ^),  u  for  the  cells  were  tripled  ;"  three 
rows  stood  one  above  another.  But  they  were  not  all  built  alike  ; 
the  upper  ones  were  shortened  in  comparison  with  the  lower 
and  the  central  ones,  i.e.  were  shorter  than  these  (19  before 
rriohnnn  and  UtotaWl  is  comparative)  ;  u  for  galleries  ate  away 
part  of  them " — that  is  to  say,  took  away  a  portion  of  them 
(jblV  for  OT*^,  in  an  architectural  sense,  to  take  away  from). 
How  far  this  took  place  is  shown  in  the  first  two  clauses  of  the 
sixth  verse,  the  first  of  which  explains  the  reference  to  upper, 
lower,  and  middle  cells,  while  the  second  gives  the  reason  for  the 
shortening  of  the  upper  in  comparison  with  the  lower  and  the 
central  ones.  As  the  three  rows  of  cells  built  one  above  another 
had  no  columns  on  which  the  galleries  of  the  upper  row  could 
rest,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  foundation  for  the 
gallery  of  the  third  storey,  that  the  cells  should  be  thrown  back 
from  the  outer  wall,  or  built  as  far  inwards  as  the  breadth  of 
the  gallery  required.  This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  last  clause, 
'til  &w  |3"by.  hwg,  with  an  indefinite  subject :  there  was  de- 
ducted from  the  lower  and  the  middle  cells  from  the  ground,  sc. 
which  these  rooms  covered.  H?v"?  is  added  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidation.  From  the  allusion  to  the  columns  of  the  courts 
we  may  see  that  the  courts  had  colonnades,  like  the  courts  in 
the  Herodian  temple,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  Solomon, 
though  their  character  is  nowhere  described,  and  no  allusion  is 
made  to  them  in  the  description  of  the  courts. 

The  further  statements  concerning  this  cell-building  in  vers. 
7-9  are  obscure.  "H?  is  a  wall  serving  to  enclose  courtyards, 
vineyards,  and  the  like.  The  predicate  to  T|j1  follows  in  V.3"?K 
Jlb^pn :  a  boundary  wall  ran  along  the  front  of  the  cells  (V.^"^ 
stands  for  *?.B"v#,  as  the  corresponding  ?5*nn  ^$'2  in  ver.  8 
shows).  The  course  of  this  wall  (n)  is  more  precisely  defined 
by  the  relative  clause,  "  which  ran  outwards  parallel  with  the 
cells  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  court,"  i.e.  toward  the  outer 
court.  The  length  of  this  wall  was  fifty  cubits.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  wall  did  not  run  alon<*  the  north  side  of  the 
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building, — for  in  that  case  it  must  have  been  a  hundred  cubits 
in  length, — but  along  the  narrow  side,  the  length  of  which  was 
fifty  cubits.  Whether  it  was  on  the  western  or  eastern  side 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  from  ver.  7,  although  ?K 
V.3  favours  the  eastern,  i.e.  the  front  side,  rather  than  the 
western  side,  or  back.  And  what  follows  is  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  eastern  narrow  side.  In  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
this  wall  was  fifty  cubits  long,  it  is  stated  in  ver.  8  that  "  the 
length  of  the  cells,  which  were  to  the  outer  court,  was  fifty 
cubits ;  but,  behold,  toward  the  temple  front  a  hundred  cubits;' 
Consequently  u  the  cells  which  the  outer  court  had"  can  only 
be  the  cells  whose  windows  were  toward  the  outer  court — that 
is  to  say,  those  on  the  eastern  narrow  side  of  the  building;  for 
the  sacrificial  kitchens  were  on  the  western  narrow  side  (ch.xlvi. 
19,  20).  The  second  statement  in  ver.  8,  which  is  introduced 
by  PISH  as  an  indication  of  something  important,  is  intended  to 
preclude  any  misinterpretation  of  'Bvfl  TftK?  as  though  by  length 
we  must  necessarily  understand  the  extension  of  the  building 
from  east  to  west,  as  in  ver.  2  and  most  of  the  other  measure- 
ments. The  use  of  spK  for  the  extension  of  the  narrow  side  of 
the  building  is  also  suggested  by  the  ^3"|?,  "  length  of  the  wall," 
in  ver.  7,  where  3rh  would  have  been  inadmissible,  because 
srn,  the  breadth  of  a  wall,  would  have  been  taken  to  mean  its 
thickness.  'J^f?  V.?  is  the  outer  side  of  the  temple  house  which 
faced  the  north. — A  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the 
boundary  wall  was  situated  on  the  eastern  narrow  side  of  the 
building  is  given  in  the  first  clause  of  the  ninth  verse,  in  which, 
however,  the  reading  fluctuates.  The  Chetib  gives  T\\ytjb  nnnno, 
the  Keri  nto^pn  nnrio,  But  as  we  generally  find,  the  Keri  is 
an  alteration  for  the  worse,  occasioned  by  the  objection  felt  by 
the  Masoretes,  partly  to  the  unusual  circumstance  that  the 
singular  form  of  the  suffix  is  attached  to  nnfi,  whereas  it  usually 
takes  the  suffixes  in  the  plural  form,  and  partly  to  the  omission 
of  the  article  from  ni3Bv  by  the  side  of  the  demonstrative  npxn, 
which  is  defined  by  the  article.     But  these  two  deviations  from 
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the  ordinary  rule  do  not  warrant  any  alterations,  as  there  are 
analogies  in  favour  of  both.  rVW  has  a  singular  suffix  not  only 
in  niWVI  (Gen.  ii.  21)  and  *WW  (2  Sam.  xxii.  37,  40,  and  48), 
instead  of  WOT  (Ps.  xviii.  37,  40,  48),  which  may  undoubtedly 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  direction  whither  is 
thought  of  (Ges.  §  103.  1,  Anm.  3),  but  also  in  Ennn^  which 
occurs  more  frequently  than  DnWOT,  and  that  without  any 
difference  in  the  meaning  (compare,  for  example,  Deut.  ii.  12, 
21,  22,  23,  Josh.  v.  7,  Job  xxxiv.  24,  and  xl.  12,  with  1  Kings 
xx.  24,  1  Chron.  v.  22,  2  Chron.  xii.  10).  And  rtp&n  rfoW 
is  analogous  to  /fain  in  in  Zech.  iv.  7,  and  many  other  com- 
binations, in  which  the  force  of  the  definition  (by  means  of  the 
article)  is  only  placed  in  the  middle  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
(viJ.  Ewald,  §  293a).  If,  therefore,  the  Chetib  is  to  be  taken 
without  reserve  as  the  original  reading,  the  suffix  in  nnnn  can 
only  refer  to  VJ},  which  is  of  common  gender :  from  under- 
neath the  wall  were  these  cells,  i.e.  the  cells  turned  toward  the 
outer  court;  and  the  meaning  is  the  following:  toward  the 
bottom  these  cells  were  covered  by  the  wall,  which  ran  in  front 
of  them,  so  that,  when  a  person  coming  toward  them  from  the 
east  fixed  his  eyes  upon  these  cells,  they  appeared  to  rise  out  of 
the  wall.  Kliefoth,  therefore,  who  was  the  first  to  perceive 
the  true  meaning  of  this  clause,  has  given  expression  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  design  of  the  wall  was  to  hide  the  windows 
of  the  lower  row  of  cells  which  looked  toward  the  east,  so  that, 
when  the  priests  were  putting  on  their  official  clothes,  they 
might  not  be  seen  from  the  outside. — NUDH  commences  a  fresh 
statement.  To  connect  these  words  with  the  preceding  clause 
("  underneath  these  cells  was  the  entrance  from  the  east "),  as 
Bottcher  has  done,  yields  no  meaning  with  which  a  rational 
idea  can  possibly  be  associated,  unless  the  IP  in  nnnno  be  alto- 
gether ignored.  The  LXX.  have  therefore  changed  fiflnfl^, 
which  was  unintelligible  to  them,  into  fcal  at  dvpat,  OnnBl),  and 
Hitzig  has  followed  them  in  doing  so.  No  such  conjecture  is 
necessary  if  nnnnD^  be  rightly  interpreted,  for  in  that  case 
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Ntoran  must  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence,  tfintsn 
(by  the  side  of  which  the  senseless  reading  of  the  Keri  K^sn 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  for  a  moment)  is  the  ap- 
proach, or  the  way  which  led  to  the  cells.  This  was  from  the 
east,  from  the  outer  court,  not  from  the  inner  court,  against  the 
northern  boundary  of  which  the  building  stood.  H3vnn  "ivrPO 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  nan?  iK33  but  is  co-ordinate 

T  ••  t  ;  /• 

with  DHjjnp,  of  which  it  is  an  explanatory  apposition. 

In  vers.  10-12  the  cell-building  on  the  south  of  the  separate 
place  is  described,  though  very  briefly ;  all  that  is  said  in  addi- 
tion to  the  notice  of  its  situation  being,  that  it  resembled  the 
northern  one  in  its  entire  construction.  But  there  are  several 
difficulties  connected  with  the  explanation  of  these  verses,  which 
are  occasioned,  partly  by  an  error  in  the  text,  partly  by  the 
unmeaning  way  in  which^the  Masoretes  have  divided  the  text, 
and  finally,  in  part  by  the  brevity  of  the  mode  of  expression. 
In  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10.  EH^n  is  a  copyist's  error  for 
Di"nn?  which  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  preceded  by 
d,"!Pl"?  (ver.  9).  For  there  is  an  irreconcilable  discrepancy 
between  D^n  -j-n  and  rnran  w£at,  which  follows.  The  build- 
ing stood  against,  or  upon,  the  broad  side  (^rh)  of  the  wall  of 
the  court,  i.e.  the  wall  which  separated  the  inner  court  from  the 
outer,  opposite  to  the  separate  place  and  the  building  upon  it 
(rSQ  7N,  from  the  outer  side  hither,  is  practically  equivalent  to 
133  in  ver.  1 ;  and  |^2n  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  here 
and  there).  The  relation  in  which  this  cell-building  stands  to 
the  separate  place  tallies  exactly  with  the  description  given  of 
the  former  one  in  ver.  2.  If,  then,  according  to  ver.  2,  the 
other  stood  to  the  north  of  the  separate  place,  this  must  neces- 
sarily have  stood  to  the  south  of  it, — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
broad  side  of  the  wall  of  the  court,  not  in  the  direction  toward 
the  east  (D-n^n  -]Vi),  but  in  that  toward  the  south  (tfTjn  TJ^), 
as  is  expressly  stated  in  vers.  12  and  13  also.  Kliefoth  has 
affirmed,  it  is  true,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  "  the  breadth  of 
the  wall  enclosing  the  inner  court  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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have  been  th<        I  ra  of  the  inner  court;*1  but  on  the 

:    in  side  o{  tin-  wall   of   the   inner  court  there  was  not    room 

for  a  cell-building  of  a  hundred  cabiti  in  length,  as  the  wall 

ira  onlv  thirty-eeven  cnbita  and  i  half  long  (broad)  on  each 
side  of  the  gate-building.     Lf,  how(  oe  were  d  1  so 

to  dilute   the   meaning  <»f  'nn  Til  nni3  as   to  make  it  affirm 

nothing  more  than  that  the  building  Stood  upon,  or  Sgainst,  the 

breadth  of  the  wall  of  the  court  to  the  extent  of  ten  Of  twenty 
cubits,  and  with  the  other  eighty  or  ninety  cubits  stood  out  into 
the   outer   court,  as    EQiefoth   has  drawn  it    npOO    his  u  ground 

plan  ;"  it  could  not   possibly  be  described  as  standing  s-"""n% 

miinj  because  it  was  not  opposite  to  (in  face  of)  the  (jizvah,  but 
was  so  far  removed  from  it,  that  only  the  north-west  corner 
would  be  slightly  visible  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
gierak,  And  if  we  consider,  in  addition  to  this,  that  in  vers.  13 
and  14,  where  the  intention  of  the  cell-buildings  described  in 
vers.  1-12  is  given,  only  cells  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  are 
mentioned  as  standing  HlTlil  Oft"7K,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  3rh  we  are  to  understand  the  broad  side  of  the  wall  which 
bounded  the  inner  court  on  the  south  side  from  east  to  west, 
and  that  DH$1  TJ3  should  be  altered  into  timj}  ^i.— In  ver.  11 
the  true  meaning  has  been  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the 
Masoretic  verses  are  so  divided  as  to  destroy  the  sense.  The 
words  D»TOBp  iTYTI  belong  to  T\\2zb  in  ver.  10  :  u  cells  and  a  way 
before  them,"  i.e.  cells  with  a  way  in  front.  STTH  corresponds 
to  the  3JHO  in  ver.  4. — P*n??j  like  the  appearance  =  appearing, 
or  constructed  like,  does  not  belong  to  ifjl  in  the  sense  of 
made  to  conform  to  the  way  in  front  of  the  cells,  but  to  ntoKy, 
cells  with  a  way  in  front,  conforming  to  the  cells  toward  the 
north.  The  further  clauses  from  |3"W3  to  |»VDB55to*  are  con- 
nected together,  and  contain  two  statements,  loosely  subordi- 
nated to  the  preceding  notices,  concerning  the  points  in  which 
the  cells  upon  the  southern  side  were  made  to  conform  to  those 
upon  the  northern  ;  so  that  they  really  depend  upon  Hfcnpa, 
and  to  render  them   intelligible  in  German  (English  tr.)  must 
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be  attached  by  means  of  a  preposition :  "  with  regard  to,"  or 
"  according  to  "  (secundum).  Moreover,  the  four  words  contain 
two  co-ordinated  comparisons ;  the  first  expressed  by  J3  ...  3, 
the  second  simply  indicated  by  the  particle  3  before  jn^BBio 
(cf.  Ewald,  §  360a).  The  suffixes  of  all  four  words  refer  to 
the  cells  in  the  north,  which  those  in  the  south  were  seen  to 
resemble  in  the  points  referred  to.  The  meaning  is  this  :  the 
cells  in  the  south  were  like  the  cells  in  the  north  to  look  at,  as 
according  to  their  length  so  according  to  their  breadth,  and 
according  to  all  their  exits  as  according  to  their  arrangements 
(DnpS^Dj  lit.  the  design  answering  to  their  purpose,  i.e.  the 
manner  of  their  arrangement  and  their  general  character  :  for 
this  meaning,  compare  Ex.  xxvi.  30 ;  2  Kings  i.  7).  The  last 
word  of  the  verse,  jrpnriM^  belongs  to  ver.  12,  viz.  to  'Bvn  'nft&3*, 
the  comparison  being  expressed  by  3—3*,  as  in  Josh.  xiv.  11  ; 
Dan.  xi.  29 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  24  (cf.  Ewald,  I.e.).  Another  con- 
struction also  commences  with  jrpnnaa.  jrnnnM*  is  a  nominative: 
and  like  their  doors  (those  of  the  northern  cells),  so  also  were 
the  doors  of  the  cells  situated  toward  the  south.  Consequently 
there  is  no  necessity  either  to  expunge  *nriM*  arbitrarily  as 
a  gloss,  for  which  procedure  even  the  LXX.  could  not  be 
appealed  to,  or  to  assent  to  the  far-fetched  explanation  by 
which  Kliefoth  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  an  allusion  to  a 
third  cell-building  in  these  words. — Light  is  thrown  upon  the 
further  statements  in  ver.  12  by  the  description  of  the  northern 
cells.  u  A  door  was  at  the  head,"  i.e.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
way.  Ty1.  corresponds  to  the  way  of  a  hundred  cubits  in 
ver.  4,  and  ^n  C'fcri  is  the  point  where  this  way,  which  ran  to 
the  southern  gate-building  of  the  inner  court,  commenced — that 
is  to  say,  where  it  met  the  walk  in  front  of  the  cells  (ver.  4). 
The  further  statement  concerning  this  way  is  not  quite  clear  to 
us,  because  the  meaning  of  the  air.  Xey.  Witt  is  uncertain.  In 
the  Chaldee  and  Rabbinical  writings  the  word  signifies  decens, 
conveniens.  If  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  Win  fHW  is  the  wall 
corresponding  (to  these  cells),  i.e.  the  wall  which  ran  in  front 
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of  the  eastern  narrow  side  of  the  building  parallel  to  the 
cells,  the  wall  of  fifty  cubits  in  length  described  in  ver.  7  in 
connection  with  the  northern  building  (for  the  omission  of  the 
article  before  nj*an  after  the  substantive  which  it  defines,  com- 
pare ch.  xxxix.  27  ;  Jer.  ii.  21,  etc.).  *?S3,  in  conspectu,  which 
is  not  perfectly  synonymous  with  '*j|W,  also  harmonizes  with 
this.  For  the  way  referred  to  was  exactly  opposite  to  this  wall 
at  its  upper  end,  inasmuch  as  the  wall  joined  the  way  at  right 
angles.  The  last  words  of  ver.  12  are  an  abbreviated  repetition 
of  ver.  96 ;  E^li??  TJJ  is  equivalent  to  B^jjno  Ntoftn,  the  way 
from  the  east  on  coming  to  them,  i.e.  as  one  went  to  these  cells. 
According  to  vers.  13  and  14,  these  two1  cell-buildings  were 
set  apart  as  holy  cells,  in  which  the  officiating  priests  were  to 
deposit  the  most  holy  sacrifices,  and  to  eat  them,  and  to  put  on 
and  off  the  sacred  official  clothes  in  which  they  drew  near  to  the 
Lord.  DWjpri  ^p  were  that  portion  of  the  meat-offering  which 
was  not  burned  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  3,  10,  vi.  9-11,  x.  12  ; 
see  my  BibL  Archaologie,  I.  §  52),  and  the  flesh  of  all  the  sin- 
and  trespass-offerings,  with  the  exception  of  the  sin-offerings 
offered  for  the  high  priest  and  all  the  congregation,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  to  be  burned  outside  the  camp  (cf.  Lev.  vi.  19-23, 
vii.  6).  All  these  portions  of  the  sacrifices  were  called  most 
holy,  because  the  priests  were  to  eat  them  as  the  representatives 
of  Jehovah,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  all  the  laity,  but  also 
of  their  own  families  (women  and  children ;  see  my  ArchdoL 
I.  §§  45  and  47).  The  depositing  (W&)  is  distinguished  from 
the  eating  (*«^)  of  the  most  holy  portions  of  the  sacrifices ; 
because  neither  the  meal  of  the  meat-offering,  which  was  mixed 
with  oil,  nor  the  flesh  of  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  could  be 
eaten  by  the  priests  immediately  after  the  offering  of  the  sacri- 

1  For  no  further  proof  is  needed  after  what  has  been  observed  above, 
that  the  relative  clause,  "  which  were  in  front  of  the  separate  place," 
belongs  to  the  two  subjects  :  cells  of  the  north  and  cells  of  the  south,  and 
does  not  refer  to  a  third  cell-building  against  the  eastern  wall,  as  Kliefoth 
supposes. 
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fice ;  but  the  former  had  first  of  all  to  be  baked,  and  the  latter 
to  be  boiled,  and  it  was  not  allowable  to  deposit  them  wherever 
they  liked  previous  to  their  being  so  prepared.  The  putting  on 
and  off,  and  also  the  custody  of  the  sacred  official  clothes,  were 
to  be  restricted  to  a  sacred  place,  B*P?,  on  their  coming,  sc. 
to  the  altar,  or  into  the  holy  place,  for  the  performance  of 
service.  Their  not  going  out  of  the  holy  place  into  the  outer 
court  applies  to  their  going  into  the  court  among  the  people 
assembled  there ;  for  in  order  to  pass  from  the  altar  to  the 
sacred  cells,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  inner  gate 
and  go  thither  by  the  way  which  led  to  these  cells  (Plate  I.  I). 

Vers.  15-20.  Extent  of  the  Holy  Domain  around  the 
Temple. — Ver.  15.  And  when  he  had  finished  the  measure- 
ments of  the  inner  house,  he  brought  me  out  by  the  way  of  the 
gate,  which  is  directed  toward  the  east,  and  measured  there  round 
about.  Ver.  16.  He  measured  the  eastern  side  with  the  measuring 
rod  five  hundred  rods  by  the  measuring  rod  round  about ;  Ver.  17. 
He  measured  the  northern  side  five  hundred  rods  by  the  measur- 
ing rod  round  about ;  Ver.  18.  The  southern  side  he  measured  five 
hundred  rods  by  the  measuring  rod;  Ver.  19.  He  turned  round 
to  the  western  side,  measured  five  hundred  rods  by  the  measuring 
rod.  Ver.  20.  To  the  four  winds  he  measured  it.  It  had  a  wall 
round  about ;  the  length  was  five  hundred  and  the  breadth  five 
hundred,  to  divide  between  the  holy  and  the  common.  —  There 
has  been  a  division  of  opinion  from  time  immemorial  concern- 
in  cr  the  area,  the  measuring  of  which  is  related  in  these  verses, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  are  stated  in  ver.  20  to 
have  been  five  hundred ;  as  the  Seventy,  and  after  them  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Bottcher,  Maurer,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig,  understand  by 
this  the  space  occupied  by  the  temple  with  its  two  courts.  But 
as  that  space  was  five  hundred  cubits  long  and  five  hundred 
broad,  according  to  the  sum  of  the  measurements  given  in 
ch.  xl.-xlii.  15,  the  LXX.  have  omitted  the  word  B^jj  in 
vers.  16,  18,  and  19,  whilst  they  have  changed  it  into  Trfyeif; 
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in  ver.  17,  and  have  also  attached  this  word  to  the  numbers  in 
ver.  20.  According  to  this,  only  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  temple  area  would  be  measured  in  our  verses,  and  the  wall 
which  was  five  hundred  cubits  long  and  five  hundred  cubits 
broad  (ver.  20)  would  be  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  outer 
court  mentioned  in  ch.  xl.  5.  Ver.  15  could  certainly  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  this  view.  For  even  if  we  understood  by 
the  "  inner  house "  not  merely  the  temple  house,  which  the 
expression  primarily  indicates,  but  the  whole  of  the  inner 
building,  i.e.  all  the  buildings  found  in  the  inner  and  outer 
court,  and  by  the  east  gate  the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court ; 
the  expression  D  T3p  tTID,  u  he  measured  it  round  about," 
merely  affirms  that  he  measured  something  round  about  outside 
this  gate.  The  suffix  in  tTJB  is  indefinite,  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
referring  to  any  of  the  objects  mentioned  before,  either  to  "Wn 
or  to  wsn  JV3n.  The  inner  house  he  had  already  measured  ; 
and  the  measurements  which  follow  are  not  applicable  to  the 
gate.  Nor  can  the  suffix  be  taken  as  referring  to  n*an,  Mam 
sc.  aedem  (Ros.) ;  or  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  ver.  20 
to  sustain  such,  a  reference.  Nevertheless,  we  might  think  of  a 
measuring  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  whole  building  compre- 
hended under  the  idea  of  the  inner  house,  and  regard  the  wall 
mentioned  in  ver.  20  as  that  which  had  been  measured  round 
about  on  the  outer  side  both  in  length  and  breadth.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  even  with  ver.  20 ;  and  with  the 
measurements  given  in  vers.  16-19  it  is  perfectly  irreconcilable. 
Even  if  we  were  disposed  to  expunge  D^jJ  as  a  gloss  in  vers.  16, 
17,  18,  and  19,  the  words,  "  he  measured  the  east  side  with  the 
measuring  rod,  five  hundred  by  the  measuring  rod,"  are  equiva- 
lent to  five  hundred  rods,  according  to  the  well-known  Hebrew 
usage ;  just  as  indisputably  as  »raS3  nso?  a  hundred  by  the 
cubit,  is  equivalent  to  a  hundred  cubits  (see  the  comm.  on 
ch.  xl.  21  at  the  close).  The  rejection  of  D*J[J  as  an  imaginary 
gloss  is  therefore  not  only  arbitrary,  but  also  useless ;  as  the 
appended  words  n^Dn  naps,  even  without  D^jj,  affirm  that  the 
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five  hundred  were  not  cubits,  but  rods.1  The  MD  in  vers.  16 
and  17  is  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  on  the  east 
and  north  sides  he  measured  a  square  on  each  side  of  five 
hundred  rods  in  length  and  breadth,  but  simply  indicates  that 
he  measured  on  all  sides,  as  is  obvious  from  ver.  20.  For  ac- 
cording to  this,  the  space  which  was  measured  toward  every 
quarter  at  five  hundred  rods  had  a  boundary  wall,  which  was 
five  hundred  rods  long  on  every  side.  This  gives  an  area  of 
250,000  square  rods ;  whereas  the  temple,  with  the  inner 
and  outer  courts,  covered  only  a  square  of  five  hundred 
cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  or  250,000  square  cubits.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  measuring  related  in  vers.  15-20 
does  not  refer  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  temple  and  its 
courts,  and  therefore  that  the  wall  which  the  measured  space 
had  around  it  (ver.  20)  cannot  be  the  wall  of  the  outer  court 
mentioned  in  ch.  xl.  5,  the  sides  of  which  were  not  more  than 
five  hundred  cubits  long.  The  meaning  is  rather,  that  around 
this  wall,  which  enclosed  the  temple  and  its  courts,  a  further 
space  of  five  hundred  rods  in  length  and  breadth  was  measured 
off  "  to  separate  between  the  holy  and  profane,"  i.e.  a  space 
which  was  intended  to  form  a  separating  domain  between  the 
sanctuary  and  the  common  land.  The  purpose  thus  assigned 
for  the  space,  which  was  measured  off  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
"  inner  house,"  leaves  no  doubt  remaining  that  it  was  not  the 
length  of  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  outer  court  that  was 

1  The  niDX  Bfon  for  niKO  Bfon  in  ver.  16  is  utterly  useless  as  a  proof 
that  cubits  and  not  rods  are  intended  ;  as  it  is  obviously  a  copyist's  error, 
a  fact  which  even  the  Masoretes  admit.  Rabbi  ben-Asher's  view  of  this 
writing  is  an  interesting  one.  Prof.  Dr.  Delitzsch  has  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  a  fragment  in  his  possession  copied  from  a  codex  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen.  R.  ben-Asher  reckons  m£>K  among  the 
"irnNDI  DlplDi  *•*■  words  written  vanpov  irponpoy,  of  which  there  are  forty- 
seven  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  following  being  quoted  by 
ben-Asher  (I.e.)  by  way  of  example :    f^'a,  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  27  ;    ir6|-W, 

2  Sam.  xx.  14  ;  rrt"QlJ21,  2  Sam.  xv.  28 ;  WETI1,  Judg.  xvi.  26  ;  n:Kim, 
...  .......  T;T- 

1  Sam.  xiv.  27. 
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measured,  but  a  space  outside  this  wall.  The  following  clause 
yio  V  »TDlny  "  a  wall  was  round  about  it,"  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  that  the  suffix  in  VTJD  (vers.  20  and  15)  refers  to 
this  wall,  inasmuch  as  the  S?  can  only  refer  to  the  object  indi- 
cated by  the  suffix  attached  to  frjO.  This  object,  i.e.  the  space 
which  was  five  hundred  rods  long  and  the  same  broad  round 
about,  i.e.  on  every  one  of  the  four  sides,  had  a  wall  enclosing 
it  on  the  outside,  and  forming  the  partition  between  the  holy 
and  the  common.  Bn'pn  is  therefore  ^an  rvan,  u  the  inner 
house  ;"  but  this  is  not  the  temple  house  with  its  side-building, 
but  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  with  its  two  courts  and  their 
buildings,  which  was  measured  in  ch.  xl.  5-xlii.  12. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  opposition  to 
this  explanation  of  our  verses, — the  only  one  in  harmony  with 
the  words  of  the  text, — and  in  vindication  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  text  by  the  LXX.,  are  without  any  force.  Ac- 
cording to  Bottcher  (p.  355),  Hitzig,  and  others,  D^IJ  is  likely 
to  be  a  false  gloss,  (1)  "  because  rnsn  rnpn  stands  close  to  it ; 
and  while  this  is  quite  needless  after  D^p,  it  may  also  have 
occasioned  the  gloss."  But  this  tells  rather  against  the 
suspicion  that  D^iJ  is  a  gloss,  since,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expression,  the  "  five 
hundred  "  would  be  defined  as  rods  by  n^jrpn  n?j?li,  even  without 
D^|5.  Ezekiel,  however,  had  added  '"HBn  rupa  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  in  the  clearest  manner  the  fact  that  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  cubits,  but  to  a  new  measurement  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind,  to  which  nothing  corresponding  could  be  shown 
in  the  earlier  temple.  And  the  Seventy,  by  retaining  this 
clause,  iv  tca\dfiG>  rov  fiirpov,  have  pronounced  sentence  upon 
their  own  change  of  the  rods  into  cubits ;  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  this  that  the  Talmud  (Midd.  c.  ii.  note  5)  also  gives  only  five 
hundred  cubits  to  the  JVan  "in,  since  this  Talmudic  description 
is  treating  of  the  historical  temple  and  not  of  EzekiePs  prophetic 
picture  of  a  temple,  although  the  Rabbins  have  transferred 
various  statements  from  the  latter  to  the  former.    The  second 
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and  third  reasons  are  weaker  still — viz.  u  because  there  is  no 
other  instance  in  which  the  measurement  is  expressed  by  rods 
in  the  plural ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ntpK  is  frequently  omitted 
as  being  the  ordinary  measurement,  and  therefore  taken  for 
granted."  For  the  first  assertion  is  proved  to  be  erroneous,  not 
only  by  our  verses,  but  also  by  ch.  xlv.  1  sqq.  and  xlviii.  16  sqq., 
whilst  there  is  no  force  whatever  in  the  second.  The  last 
argument  employed  is  a  more  plausible  one — namely,  that 
"  the  five  hundred  rods  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  sanctuary, 
because  the  edifice  with  the  courts  and  gates  would  look  but  a 
little  pile  according  to  the  previous  measurements  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  20,000  (?)  rods."  But  although  the  space  measured 
off  around  the  temple-building  for  the  separation  between  the 
holy  and  the  profane  was  five  times  as  long  and  five  times  as 
broad,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  or  twenty-five  times  as 
large  as  the  whole  extent  of  the  temple  and  its  courts,1  the 
appearance  of  the  temple  with  its  courts  is  not  diminished  in 
consequence,  because  the  surrounding  space  was  not  covered 
with  buildings  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  it  was  separated 
from  the  common  by  so  large  a  surrounding  space,  would 
rather  add  to  the  importance  of  the  temple  with  its  courts. 
This  broad  separation  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel's  temple,  and 
serves,  like  many  other  arrangements  in  the  new  sanctuary  and 
worship,  to  symbolize  the  inviolable  holiness  of  that  sanctuary. 


(a)  Area  of  the  temple  with  the 
two  courts,  500  cubits  square. 

(b)  Surrounding  space,  five  hun- 
c  dred  rods  =  3000  cubits  square. 

(c)  Circuit  of  fifty  cubits  in 
breadth  around  the  surrounding 
space. — Ch.  xlv.  2. 
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The  earlier  sanctuary  had  nothing  answering  to  this ;  and 
Kliefoth  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  outer  court  served  the 
same  purpose  in  the  tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple,  whereas 
in  the  temple  of  Ezekiel  this  had  also  become  part  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  was  itself  holy.  The  tabernacle  had  no  outer 
court  at  all,  and  in  Solomon's  temple  the  outer  court  did  form 
a  component  part  of  the  sanctuary.  The  people  might  enter 
it,  no  doubt,  when  they  desired  to  draw  near  to  the  Lord  with 
sacrifices  and  gifts ;  but  this  continued  to  be  the  case  in 
Ezekiel's  temple,  though  with  certain  restrictions  (cf.  ch.  xlvi. 
9  and  10).  Only,  in  the  case  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  outer 
court  bordered  directly  upon  the  common  soil  of  the  city  and 
the  land,  so  that  the  defilement  of  the  land  produced  by  the  sin 
of  the  people  could  penetrate  directly  even  into  the  holy  space 
of  the  courts.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  future,  a  safeguard 
was  to  be  placed  against  this  by  the  surrounding  space  which 
separated  the  holy  from  the  common.  It  is  true  that  the 
surface  of  Moriah  supplied  no  room  for  this  space  of  five 
hundred  rods  square ;  but  the  new  temple  was  not  to  be  built 
upon  the  real  Moriah,  but  upon  a  very  high  mountain,  which 
the  Lord  would  exalt  and  make  ready  for  the  purpose  when 
the  temple  was  erected.  Moreover,  the  circumstance  that 
Moriah  was  much  too  small  for  the  extent  of  the  new  temple 
and  its  surroundings,  cannot  furnish  any  argument  against  the 
correctness  of  our  view  of  the  verses  in  question,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  ch.  xlv.  and  xlviii.  there  follow  still  further 
statements  concerning  the  separation  of  the  sanctuary  from 
the  rest  of  the  land,  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  this, 
and  show  most  indisputably  that  the  temple  seen  by  Ezekiel 
was  not  to  have  its  seat  in  the  ancient  Jerusalem. 

Chap,  xliii.  1-12.  Entrance  of  the  Glory  of  the  Lord 
into  the  New  Temple. 

Yer.  1.  And  he  led  me  to  the  gate,  the  gate  tvhich  looked, 
toward  the  east :  Ver.  2.  And  behold  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
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Israel  came  from  the  east,  and  its  sound  was  like  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  and  the  earth  shone  with  His  glory.  Ver.  3.  And 
the  appearance  which  1  saw,  was  to  look  at  like  the  appearance 
which  I  saw  when  I  came  to  destroy  the  city  ;  and  {there  were) 
appearances  like  the  appearance  which  1  had  seen  by  the  river 
Chebar ;  and  I  fell  down  upon  my  face.  Ver.  4.  And  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  came  into  the  house  by  the  icay  of  the  gate,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  toward  the  east.  Ver.  5.  And  wind  lifted  me 
up  and  brought  me  into  the  inner  court ;  and,  behold,  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  filled  the  house.  Ver.  6.  And  I  heard  one  speaking 
to  me  from  the  house,  and  there  was  a  man  standing  by  me. 
Ver.  7.  And  he  said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  the  place  of  my  throne 
and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet,  where  I  shall  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel  for  ever  ;  and  the  house  of  Israel  will 
no  more  defile  my  holy  name,  they  and  their  kings,  through  their 
whoredom  and  through  the  corpses  of  their  kings,  their  high 
places,  Ver.  8.  When  they  set  their  threshold  by  my  threshold, 
and  their  door-posts  by  my  door-posts,  and  there  was  only  the  wall 
between  me  and  them,  and  they  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their 
abominations  which  they  did,  so  that  I  destroyed  them  in  my 
wrath.  Ver.  9.  Now  will  they  remove  their  whoredom  and  the 
corpses  of  their  kings  from  me,  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  ever.  Ver.  10.  Tliou,  son  of  man,  show  to  the  house  of 
Israel  this  house,  that  they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  iniquities, 
and  may  measure  the  well-measured  building.  Ver.  11.  And 
when  they  are  ashamed  of  all  that  they  have  done,  show  them  the 
picture  of  the  house  and  its  arrangement,  and  its  goings  out  and 
in,  and  all  its  forms  and  all  its  statutes,  and  all  its  forms  and 
all  its  laws  ;  and  write  it  before  their  eyes,  that  they  may  keep  all 
its  form  and  all  its  statutes  and  do  them.  Ver.  12.  This  is  tlte 
law  of  the  house :  Upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  all  its  territory 
round  about  is  most  holy.  Behold,  this  is  the  law  of  the  house. — 
The  angel  had  shown  the  prophet  the  new  sanctuary  as  already 
completed,  and  had  measured  it  in  his  presence  according  to  its 
several  parts.    But  this  building  only  became  the  house  of  God 
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when  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel  consecrated  it,  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  His  divine  and  gracious  presence  in  the  midst 
of  His  people,  by  the  entrance  of  His  divine  glory  into  the 
house.1  The  description  of  the  new  temple  closeSj  therefore, 
with  this  act  of  consecration.  That  the  prophet  might  see  this 
act  of  divine  grace  with  his  own  eyes,  the  measuring  man  led 
him  from  the  ground  surrounding  the  temple  (ch.  xlii.  15-20) 
back  again  to  the  east  gate  (ver.  1).  The  allusion  is  to  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court ;  for  it  is  not  till  ver.  5  that 
Ezekiel  is  taken  into  the  inner  court,  and,  according  to 
ch.  xliv.  1,  he  was  brought  hack  to  the  east  gate  of  the  outer 
court.  Standing  in  front  of  this  gate,  he  sees  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel  come  by  the  way  from  the  east  wTith  a  great 
noise,  and  lighting  up  the  earth  with  its  splendour.  The 
coming  of  the  theophany  from  the  east  points  back  to  ch.  x.  19, 
xi.  1  and  23,  where  the  Shechinah,  when  leaving  the  ancient 
temple,  went  out  at  the  east  gate  and  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  from  the  east,  therefore,  that  it  returned  to  enter  the 
new  temple.  This  fact  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  the 
present  entrance  of  the  divine  glory  into  the  new  temple  did 
not  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  more  exalted  bond  of 
grace,  but  was  simply  intended  to  restore  the  relation  which 
had  existed  before  the  removal  of  Israel  into  captivity.  The 
tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple  had  both  been  consecrated 
by  Jehovah  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seat  of  His  throne  of 
grace  in  Israel  (compare  Ex.  xl.  34,  35;  1  Kings  viii.  10,  11 ; 
and  2  Chron.  v.  13,  14,  and  vii.  1-3,  from  which  the  expres- 
sion njrp  1V3VW  njrv'inD  fcOD  in  ver.  5  has  been  borrowed). 
It  is  true  that  Havernick,  Kliefoth,  and  others  find,  along  with 
this  agreement,  a  difference  in  the  fact  that  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  appeared  in  the  cloud  in  both  the  tabernacle  and 

1  "  The  Lord  appears,  and  fills  the  house  with  His  own  glory ;  showing 
that  the  house  will  not  only  be  built,  but  will  be  filled  with  the  power  of 
God"  (Theodoret). 
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Solomon's  temple ;  whereas  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared 
in   that  peculiar  form  which  Ezekiel  had   already  repeatedly 
seen.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  really  a  difference, 
because  the  cloud  is  not  mentioned  in  the  verses  before  us ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  cloud  was  not  wanting,  even  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  God  seen  by  Ezekiel,  from  the  words 
found  in  Ezek.  x.  3:  "The  cloud  filled  the  inner  court,  and 
the  glory  of  Jehovah  had  risen  up  from  the  cherubim  to  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  and  the  house  teas  filled  with  the  cloud, 
and   the    court   was  full   of    the   splendour   of   the   glory  of 
Jehovah."      If,   therefore,   it  is  expressly  attested  in  ver.   3, 
as  even  Kliefoth  admits,  that  the  appearance  of  God  which 
entered  the  temple  was  like  the  appearance  which  Ezekiel  saw 
by  the  Chaboras  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
in  connection  with  the  last-mentioned    appearance  the  cloud 
was  visible   along  with   the  brilliant  splendour  of   the  divine 
doxoiy  the  cloud  will  certainly  not  have  been  wanting  when  it 
entered  the  new  temple  ;    and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  must  be,  that  it  did  not  present  a  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  splendour,  or  tend  to  obscure  the  light  of  the 
glory  of  God,  but  as  a  shining  cloud  was  simply  the  atmospheric 
clothing  of  the  theophany.     If,  then,  the  cloud  did  not  present 
a  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  divine  glory,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  words,  "  and  the  earth  shone  with  His  glory," 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  this  and  the  earlier 
manifestations  of  the  divine  glory  at  the  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle   and   Solomon's  temple ;    more   especially  as   these 
words  do  not  affirm  that  it  became  light  on  earth,  but  simply 
that  the  earth  shone  with  the  glory  of  God, — that  is  to  say, 
that  it  threw  a  bright  light  upon  the  earth  as  it  passed  along, 
— so  that  this  remark  simply  serves  to  indicate  the  intensity 
of  the  brightness  of  this  theophany.     The  words  'Ul  ?ip3  Oip 
are  not  to  be  understood,  as  we  may  learn  from  ch.  i.  24,  as 
referring  to  a  voice  of  the  coming  God,  but  describe  the  loud 
noise  made  by  the  moving  of  the  theophany  on  account  of  the 
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raiding  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim.  This  resembled  the 
roaring  of  mighty  waves.  In  vcr.  .">,  the  expression  IWIB3 
.  .  .  ntnon  niop^  ib  somewhat  heavy  in  style,  hut  is  correct 

Hebrew  ;  and  the  remark  with  which  Ilit/.ig  seeks  to  justify 
his  alteration  of  niO031  into  ntOOl, — namely,  that  niOD3  "would 
.signify  c80  the  appearance,'  whereas  H/ekiel  intends  to  explain 
the  present  appearance  from  the  well-known  earlier  one," — is 
false  so  far  as  the  usage  of  the  language  is  concerned.     When 

C  DO 

the  Hebrew  uses  two  3  in  cases  of  comparison,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  express  in  German  by  so  .  .  .  wic  (so  .  .  .  as), 
he  always  commences  with  the  thing  to  which  he  compares 
another,  and  lets  the  thing  which  is  to  be  compared  follow 
afterwards.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Gen.  xviii.  25,  PTO3  iTrn 
VwH3  does  not  affirm  that  it  happens  as  to  the  righteous  so  to 
the  wicked,  but  vice  versa,  that  it  happens  to  the  righteous  as 
to  the  wicked  ;  and  in  Gen.  xliv.  18,  HjPKJ  *|toa  »3  does  not 
mean,  for  like  thee  so  is  Pharaoh,  but  "  for  thou  art  like 
Pharaoh."  According  to  this  genuine  Hebrew  expression,  the 
present  appearance  of  the  divine  glory  is  mentioned  first  in  the 
verse  before  us,  and  then  in  the  earlier  one  which  the  present 
resembled.  And  even  the  apparent  pleonasm  n*Ti?2n  nK">D 
vanishes  if  we  render  Hfcno  by  M  look," — the  look  of  the 
apparition  which  I  saw  was  just  like  the  apparition,  etc.  *N33 
'\S\  nntJv  refers  to  the  ecstatic  transportation  of  the  prophet  to 
Jerusalem  (ch.  viii.— xi.),  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  city 
(see  more  particularly  ch.  viii.  4,  ix.  1  sqq.).  u  The  prophet 
destroyed  the  city  ideally  by  his  prophecy,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  simply  forms  the  objective  reverse  side  "  (Hitzig). 
rri&OD}  is  appended  in  loose  apposition, — there  wrere  appearances, 
visions, — and  the  plural  is  to  be  taken  as  in  Dwtl  ni&OD  in 
ch.  i.  1,  xl.  2.  For  what  follows,  compare  ch.  iii.  23,  x.  15. 
For  ver.  5a,  compare  ch.  iii.  14,  xi.  24. 

In  vers.  6  and  7  the  question  arises,  who  it  is  who  is  speaking 
to  the  prophet;  whether  it  is  Jehovah,  who  has  entered  the 
temple,  or  the  man  who  is  standing  by  Ezekiel  in  the  inner  court  ? 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vtf  12ffiO  is  Jehovah  here,  as  in 
ch.  ii.  2 ;  though  the  commentators  are  divided  in  opinion 
whether  Jehovah  spoke  directly  to  the  prophet,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  man  who  stood  by  his  side.  Havernick  presses 
the  Hithpael  "^ID,  and  imagines  that  Ezekiel  heard  God  con- 
versing within  the  sanctuary,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
angel  stood  by  his  side ;  so  that  the  words  of  God  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  command  to  communicate  to  Ezekiel  the  divine 
revelation  which  follows  in  ver.  7.  But  this  view  is  proved  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  expression  vX  which  follows  1-HD,  and 
which  Havernick  has  overlooked.  Kliefoth,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  words  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  proceeded 
from  the  ISTO,  were  addressed  to  the  prophet  directly  by  God 
Himself ;  for  he  heard  them  before  anything  was  said  by  the 
man,  and  neither  here  nor  in  what  follows  is  the  man  said  to 
have  spoken.  On  the  contrary,  both  here  and  in  what  follows, 
even  in  ch.  xlvi.  20,  24,  xlvii.  6,  7,  it  is  always  God  Himself 
who  appears  as  the  speaker,  and  the  man  simply  as  the  prophet's 
guide.  But  this  is  also  not  correct.  Such  passages  as  ch. 
xlvL  20  and  24  compared  with  vers.  19  and  21,  and  ch.  xlvii. 
6,  8,  compared  with  vers.  1  and  4,  show  undeniably  that  the 
man  who  conducted  the  prophet  also  talked  with  him.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  case  referred  to  in  the  verse  before  us,  we  must 
also  conclude  that  he  who  spoke  to  the  prophet  from  the  temple 
addressed  him  through  the  medium  of  the  man  who  stood  by 
his  side,  and  that  B^K  is  the  subject  to  "MDlta  in  ver,  7 ;  from 
which,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  "isip  was  also 
an  angel,  who  spoke  to  the  prophet,  not  from  the  most  holy 
place,  but  simply  from  within  the  house,  as  Hitzig  explains  the 
matter.  The  meaning  is  rather,  that  Ezekiel  heard  God  con- 
versing with  him  from  the  sanctuary,  whilst  a  man,  i.e.  an 
angel,  stood  by  his  side  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows.  £"N  is  in 
that  case  not  some  angel  merely  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  God's  own  speaker,  6  \6yo<; 
rod  Geov  (John  i.  1  sqq.).    But  according  to  his  outward  habitus. 
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this  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  designated  as  i^X,  is  identical 
with  the  angel  who  showed  the  prophet  the  temple,  and  mea- 
sured it  (ch.  xl.  3  onwards).     For  according  to  ch.  xlvii.  1  sqq. 
this  ^N  had  also  a  measuring  rod,  and  measured.     The  absence 
of  the  article  from  t^K  in  ver.  6,  which  prevents  Kliefoth  from 
admitting  this  identity,  does  not  indicate  decidedly  that  a  diffe- 
rent man   from  the  one  mentioned  before  is  introduced   here 
as  the  prophet's  attendant,  but  simply  leaves  the  identity  of 
this  t^X  with  the  former  indefinite,  so  that  it  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  further  course  of  events;  because  the  point  of  import- 
ance here  was  neither  to  establish  this  identity  by  employing 
the  article,  nor  to  define  the  medium  of  the  word  of  God  more 
precisely,  but  simply  to  introduce  the  words  which  follow  as 
the  words  of  God  Himself.     The  address  commences  with  an 
explanation  on  the  part  of  God  that  the  temple  into  which  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  entered  was  the  place  of  His  throne, 
where  He  would  dwell  for  ever  among  the  sons  of  Israel.     The 
Dipp"DX  is  a  concise  expression,  in  which  HK  is  nota  accus.,  and 
we  have  to  supply  in  thought  either  nap  or  nan :  "  behold  the 
place."     wl  rri33  Cripft,  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet  (cf. 
Isa.  Ix.  13),  is  equivalent  to  the  footstool  of  my  feet  in  Isa. 
Ixvi.  1.     The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  called  the  footstool  of  God 
in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2   and  Ps.  cxxxii.  7 ;  compare  Ps.  xcix.  5 
and  Lam.  ii.  1,  where  this  epithet  may  possibly  be  used  to 
designate    the    temple.     This    also   applies   to    the   throne    of 
Jehovah,  since  God  was  enthroned  above  the  cherubim  of  the 
ark  in  the  holy  of  holies  (cf.  Ex.  xxv.  22  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  etc.). 
In  the  sanctuary  which  Ezekiel  saw,  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  silence  with  regard  to  this  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  omission  to  mention  it,  inas- 
much as  none  of  the  things  contained  in  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned with  the  exception  of  the  altars,  not  even  the  table  of 
shew-bread  or  the  candlestick.     The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  not 
mentioned,  because,  as  is  stated  in  Jer.  iii.  16,  in  the  Messianic 
times  the  ark  of  the  covenant  will  not  be  remembered,  neither 
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will  it  be  missed,  bbtyb,  as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  26  and  28.  The 
promise  culminates  in  this.  n^v?  does  not  apply  either  to  the 
tabernacle  or  to  Solomon's  temple,  in  which  Jehovah  also  had 
His  dwelling-place,  though  not  for  ever.  These  sanctuaries 
He  left,  and  gave  them  up  to  destruction,  because  the  Israelites 
had  profaned  His  holy  name  by  their  idolatry.  This  will  not 
take  place  any  more  after  the  erection  of  the  new  sanctuary. 
%W3tt*  N?  is  not  imperative,  but  a  simple  future :  "  they  will  no 
more  defile,"  because  the}r  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sins 
through  the  punitive  judgment  of  exile,  so  that  they  become 
ashamed  of  them,  and  because  the  Lord  will  have  poured  out 
His  Spirit  upon  them  (cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  23  sqq.,  xxxix.  29). — 
Formerly,  however  (ver.  7b),  they  profaned  the  holy  name  of 
God  by  their  spiritual  whoredom  (cf.  ch.  xvi.)  and  by  dead  idols> 
for  which  they  erected  high  places  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  that  is  to  say,  even  in 
the  temple  courts,  so  that  Jehovah  was  only  separated  from  the 
idols  by  a  wall.  This  is  the  general  meaning  of  vers,  lb  and  8, 
in  which  the  exposition  of  B^???  *?J3  is  difficult.  Rosenmiiller, 
Hiivernick,  and  others  understand  by  the  "  corpses  of  their 
kings,"  the  dead  idols.  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Kliefoth,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  the  expression  in  a  literal  sense,  as  referring  to 
the  corpses  of  kings  which  had  been  buried  near  to  the  temple, 
so  that  the  temple  had  been  defiled  by  the  proximity  of  these 
graves.  But  the  latter  view  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  of  the  burial  of  a  king  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  temple,  since  Neh.  iii.  15  contains  no  allusion  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings  upon  Zion 
were  not  so  near  to  the  temple  that  it  could  possibly  be  defiled 
in  consequence.  Moreover,  Drriszi  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
this  view ;  and  for  that  reason  Ewald  and  Hitzig  propose  to 
read  EniD3?  "  in  their  death."  The  attempt  of  Kliefoth,  how- 
ever, to  defend  the  reading  Drt&3,  by  taking  it  as  in  apposition 
to  DJTO3  and  not  to  DTOpa  D^?S  is  a  desperate  remedy,  which 
clearly    shows  the    impossibility  of  connecting   0niD3  with  the 
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u  corpses  of  the  kings."  We  therefore  understand  by  *jttB  the 
dead  idols,  in  accordance  with  Lev.  xxvi.  30  (cf.  Jer.  xvi.  18)  ; 
but  by  D^5r?  W(3  understand,  not  the  idols,  but  the  Israelitisli 
kings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  BrvopD ;  partly  because  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  the  plural  D^JP  is  ever  used  in  the  sense 
of  idols  (though  the  singular  E3/P  is  used  of  Baal  in  Zeph.  i.  5 
and  Amos  v.  26),  and  partly  on  account  of  the  harshness 
involved  in  interpreting  the  two  DrP37D  when  standing  so  close 
together,  in  the  first  instance  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  second 
of  the  idols  of  Israel.  The  corpses  of  the  kings  are  therefore 
the  dead  idols,  for  which  the  kings  (for  example,  Manasseh) 
had  built  altars  or  high  places  (^^2)  in  the  sanctuary,  i.e,  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxi.  4,  5-7).  The  objection 
that  O'Hja  without  anything  further,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Eyfel  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  cannot  signify  the  dead  idols,  will  not 
bear  examination,  as  the  more  precise  definition  which  is  want- 
ing is  supplied  by  the  context,  where  idolatry  is  the  point  in 
question.  DrriEIi  without  the  preposition  3  is  a  loosely  attached 
apposition  to  B^PP  TJ?W  and  D£\3D,  which  defines  more  pre- 
cisely in  what  way  the  whoredom  of  the  nation  and  the  dead 
idols  of  the  kings  had  amounted  to  a  defiling  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  namely,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  and  the  kings 
had  erected  temples  of  high  places  (bdmoth)  for  dead  idols  by 
the  side  of  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and  had  placed  them 
so  close  that  the  threshold  and  door-posts  of  these  idol-temples 
touched  the  threshold  and  door-posts  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  the  wall  of  the  temple  C^n)  between 
Jehovah  and  the  carcase-gods.  DniD3  is  explained  in  this  way 
in  vert  8a,  and  then  the  defiling  of  the  holy  name  of  the  Lord  is 
mentioned  again  for  the  purpose  of  appending,  by  means  of  ?3SJ 
(imperf.  Piel  of  ^3),  the  allusion  to  the  penal  judgment  which 
they  had  thereby  brought  upon  themselves.  Yer.  9.  Such 
profanation  as  this  will  not  take  place  any  more  in  time  to 
come,  and  Jehovah  will  dwell  for  ever  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 
To  lead  Israel  to  this  goal,  Ezekiel  is  to  show  them  the  house 
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(i.e.  the  temple).  In  this  way  are  the  further  words  of  God  in 
vers.  10-12  attached  to  what  goes  before.  flJSFnnil  Yan?  show 
or  make  known  the  house,  is  equivalent  to  proclaim  to  the 
people  the  revelation  concerning  the  new  temple.  In  this  were 
the  Israelites  to  discern  the  magnitude  of  the  grace  of  God, 
that  they  might  blush  at  their  evil  deeds,  and  measure  the  well- 
measured  building  (n^?^,  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  12),  i.e.  carefully 
consider  and  ponder  what  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon  His 
people  through  this  sanctuary,  so  that  they  might  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  brought  to  repentance  by  means  of  its  glory. 
And  if  they  felt  shame  and  repentance  on  account  of  their 
transgressions,  Ezekiel  was  to  show  them  the  shape  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  sanctuary,  with  all  its  forms  and  ordinances,  and 
write  them  out  before  their  eyes,  that  they  might  have  the 
picture  of  it  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  keep  the  statutes 
thereof.  In  ver.  11  the  words  are  crowded  together,  to  indicate 
that  all  the  several  parts  and  arrangements  of  the  new  temple 
are  significant  and  worthy  of  being  pondered  and  laid  to  heart. 
!TV»¥  is  the  shape  of  the  temple  generally,  its  external  form  ; 
n^Ofy  the  internal  arrangement  as  a  whole.  Both  of  these  are 
noticed  specifically  by  the  allusion  to  the  goings  out  and  in,  as 
well  as  to  the  forms  (nii^)  of  the  separate  parts,  and  their 
statutes  and  laws,  rripn  are  the  precepts  concerning  the  things 
to  be  observed  by  Israel  when  appearing  before  the  Lord  in 
the  temple,  the  regulations  for  divine  worship,  nriifi,  the 
instructions  contained  in  these  statutes  for  sanctification  of  life. 
The  second  irrWTPDl  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.  and  some  of  the 

t  t  : 

Hebrew  Codd.,  and  has  therefore  been  expunged  as  a  gloss  by 
Dathe,  Hitzig,  and  other  critics ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  genuine, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  intentional  crowding  together  of 
words. — The  admonition  to  keep  and  to  observe  everything 
carefully  is  closed  in  ver.  12  with  a  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  temple ;  that  upon  the  lofty  mountain  the 
whole  of  its  domain  round  about  is  to  be  most  holy.  W]  £'N~rvy 
does  not  belong  to  n^2n  in  the  sense  of  the  house  which  is  to 
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be  built  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  to  the  contents  of 
the  thordh  of  this  house.  It  is  to  stand  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  be  most  holy  in  all  its  domain.  *M*\  fc'&O  is 
to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  ch.  xl.  2  ;  and  v3j  points 
back  to  rpan.  Both  by  its  situation  upon  a  very  high  mountain, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  not  merely  the  inner  sanctuary,  and 
not  merely  the  whole  of  the  temple  house,  but  also  the  whole  of 
its  surroundings  (all  its  courts),  are  to  be  most  holy,  the  new 
sanctuary  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  one.  What 
has  been  already  stated — namely,  that  the  temple  shall  not  be 
profaned  any  more — is  compressed  into  this  clause ;  and  by  the 
repetition  of  the  words,  "  this  is  the  law  of  the  house,"  the  first 
section  of  this  vision,  viz.  the  description  of  the  temple,  is 
rounded  off ;  whilst  the  command  given  to  the  prophet  in  vers. 
10  and  11,  to  make  known  all  the  statutes  and  laws  of  this 
temple  to  the  house  of  Israel,  forms  at  the  same  time  the 
transition  to  the  section  which  follows. 


CHAP.  XLIII.  13-XLVI.  24.    THE  NEW  ORDINANCES  OF  DIVINE 

WORSHIP. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  divine  glory  into  the  new  temple, 
which  Ezekiel  saw  in  the  spirit  (ch.  xliii.  1-5),  the  Lord 
God  entered  once  more  into  the  covenant  relation  of  grace 
toward  the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  if  the  abode  of  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  His  people  was  to  have  an  eternal  duration,  Israel 
must  turn  in  uprightness  of  heart  to  its  God,  and  suffer  itself 
to  be  renewed  and  sanctified  in  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  from 
within  the  sanctuary,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  and  His 
Spirit.  It  must  entirely  renounce  the  idols  to  which  it  was 
formerly  attached,  and  cherish  with  willingness  of  heart  fellow- 
ship with  its  God  in  the  temple,  through  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  all  that  He  required  of  His  people.  The  description  and 
consecration  of  the  new  temple,  as  the  site  of  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  in  Israel,  is  therefore  followed  by  the  precepts  con- 
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cerning  the  manner  in  which  Israel  was  to  serve  its  God  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  sanctify  His  name.  These  precepts  commence 
with  the  description  and  ritual  of  the  consecration  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  at  which  the  people  was  to  approach  the 
Lord  with  sacrifices,  to  seek  and  obtain  from  Him  grace,  sanc- 
tification,  and  blessing  (ch.  xliii.  13-27).  To  these  there  are  ap- 
pended regulations, — (1)  concerning  the  access  to  the  sanctuary, 
for  the  prince  (ch.  xliv.  1-4),  also  for  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
and  of  the  holy  place,  the  Levites  and  the  priests,  their  duties 
and  privileges  (ch.  xliv.  5-31)  ;  (2)  concerning  the  attitude  of  all 
the  people  toward  the  sanctuary  and  its  ministers,  or  concerning 
the  holy  portion  to  be  set  apart  to  the  Lord  for  His  sanctuary, 
and  its  ministers,  priests,  Levites,  and  princes  on  the  division 
of  the  land  (ch.  xlv.  1—12),  and  also  concerning  the  heave- 
offerings,  which  all  Israel  was  to  bring  to  the  prince  to  supply 
the  sacrifices  binding  upon  him  (ch.  xlv.  13-17)  ;  (3)  concerning 
the  offerings  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  Sabbaths,  the 
new  moons,  the  yearly  festivals,  and  every  day  (ch.  xlv.  18- 
xlvi.  15) ;  and  lastly,  (4)  by  way  of  appendix,  precepts  con- 
cerning the  landed  property  of  the  prince  (ch.  xlvi.  16-18),  and 
the  sacrificial  kitchens  (ch.  xlvi.  19-24). 

Vers.  13-27.   Description  and  Consecration  of  the  Altar  of 

Burnt- Offering. 

Vers.  13-17.  Description  of  the  Altar  (see  the  illustra- 
tion on  Plate  III.). — Ver.  13.  And  these  are  the  measures  of  the 
altar  in  cubits :  The  cubit  a  cubit  and  a  handbreadth  ;  a  ground- 
framework  of  a  cubit  (in  height),  and  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  its 
moulding  on  its  border  round  about  a  span.  This  is  the  base  of 
the  altar.  Ver.  14.  And  from  the  ground-framework  of  earth 
to  the  lower  enclosure,  two  cubits  (in  height),  and  a  cubit  in 
breadth ;  and  from  the  small  enclosure  to  the  greater  enclosure, 
four  cubits  (in  height),  and  one  cubit  in  breadth.  Ver.  15.  And 
the  mount  of  God,  four  cubits ;  and  from  the  hearth  of  God 
upwards,  the  jour  horns.      Ver.    16.  And  the  hearth  of  God, 
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twelve  cubits  in  length  by  twelve  cubits  in  breadth  ;  squared  on 
its  four  sides.  Ver.  17.  And  the  enclosure,  fourteen  cubits 
in  length  by  fourteen  cubits  in  breadth  on  its  four  sides;  and 
the  moulding  round  about  //,  half  a  cubit;  and  the  ground' 
framework  <>fit,  a  cubit  round  about:  and  its  steps  faced  the  east. 
— To  the  heading,  "  these  are  the  measures  of  the  altar  in 
(according  to)  cubits,"  there  is  once  more  appended,  as  in  ch. 
xl.  5,  in  connection  with  the  measuring  of  the  temple,  the 
length  of  the  cubit  measure.  The  description  commences  with 
the  foundation  of  the  altar,  and,  proceeding  upwards,  gives  the 
height  and  breadth  of  the  several  gradations  of  the  walls  of  the 
altar,  up  to  the  horns  at  the  four  corners  (vers.  13-15).  It 
then  passes  from  above  downwards,  to  supply  the  length  and 
breadth,  or  the  circumference  of  the  different  stages  (vers.  1G 
and  17).  As  the  first,  or  lowest  part,  the  ?^  is  mentioned 
literally,  the  bosom  or  lap;  then  by  transference,  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  sides  of  a  chariot  (1  Kings  xxii.  35)  ;  here  the 
lower  hollow  or  base  of  the  altar  (/>),  formed  by  a  border  of  a 
definite  height,  not  merely  "  a  frame  running  round,  a  stand  in 
which  the  altar  stood  "  (Hitzig),  nor  merely  "  the  hollow  filled 
with  earth"  (Kliefoth),  but  both  together.  This  ground-frame- 
work (p)  was  a  cubit  (sc.  high)  and  a  cubit  broad.  That 
"DSn  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  height,  is  evident  from 

T     -    T  O  O  ' 

the  statement  of  the  breadth  which  follows.  n^?  p^n  is  not 
to  be  altered  into  hen  n^n,  as  Ewald  proposes,  nor  is  n?3Nn  to 
be  changed  into  nDK2  (Hitzig) ;  but  Havernick's  explanation  is 
to  be  adopted :  u  and  a  bosom  (was  there)  the  cubit,"  i.e.  of  the 
height  of  the  cubit  just  described.  2rh?  breadth,  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  bosom  projected  beyond  the  next  enclosure  (g)  on 
every  side,  and  formed  a  support,  the  circumference  of  which 
was  a  cubit  more  than  the  lower  cube  of  the  altar  on  every  side. 
This  is  shown  by  the  measurements  in  vers.  16  and  17.  The 
P*n  had  a  7Da  on  its  n£>b>  of  a  span  (half  a  cubit)  in  height  (o). 
nD^  lip,  is  the  rim  (1  Kings  vii.  26 ;  Gen.  xxii.  17) ;  and 
7133,  the  bordering  on  the  rim,  is  a  moulding.     The  feminine 
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suffixes  attached  to  FPWa  and  nnsb>  refer  to  P"n,  which  is  of  the 
masculine  gender,  no  doubt,  when  used  in  its  literal  sense  of 
bosom  or  lap,  but  is  construed  as  a  feminine  in  the  tropical 
sense  of  an  inanimate  object.  The  ground-framework,  with  its 
moulding,  formed  the  33  of  the  altar.  33,  the  arched,  then  a 
hump  or  back,  signifies  here  the  support  of  the  altar.  Upon  this 
support  the  altar  rose  in  a  cubical  enclosure  or  frame,  which 
diminished  in  circumference  by  ledges  or  steps.  The  enclosure 
resting  upon  the  support,  and  therefore  the  lowest  enclosure  (g), 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  14a;  and  the  one  which  followed  (r)  in 
ver.  lib.  The  word  ?nw,  which  has  probably  sprung  from 
°Vty  by  the  softening  of  ¥  into  T,  signifies  enclosure,  surround- 
ing, and  is  mostly  used  for  the  outer  court  of  the  temple;  here 
it  is  applied  to  the  altar,  and  signifies  the  enclosure  or  frame- 
work of  the  kernel  of  the  altar,  consisting  of  earth.  As  the 
altar  rose  in  steps,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  lower  or 
smaller,  and  the  (upper  or)  greater  rnjy.  The  identity  of  the 
lower  nnty  and  the  smaller  one  (njtpj^n)  is  so  evident  from  the 
course  of  the  description,  that  it  is  universally  admitted  by 
modern  expositors.  The  lowrer  one  (q)  is  called  the  small  one, 
in  comparison  with  the  large  one  which  stood  above  it,  from  the 
fact  that  its  height  was  smaller,  as  it  wras  only  two  cubits  high, 
whereas  the  upper  one  (r)  was  four.  When,  therefore,  the 
measurement  of  the  greater  one  is  given  in  this  way  in 
ver.  lib :  "  from  the  small  enclosure  to  the  great  enclosure, 
four  cubits,"  this  statement  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other 
way  than  as  meaning,  that  this  enclosure  or  frame  had  a  height 
of  four  cubits  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  end, — that  is  to  say, 
in  other  words,  that  the  lower  ledge  was  four  cubits  from  the 
upper.  Consequently  the  statement  in  ver.  14a,  u  from  the 
ground-framework  of  earth  to  the  lower  enclosure,  two  cubits," 
can  also  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  lower  enclosure, 
from  the  lower  edge  by  the  moulding  to  the  upper  edge,  at 
which  the  second  enclosure  commenced,  was  two  cubits  high. 
This  height  is  reckoned  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  p^n,  or  from 
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the  first  (lowest)  ledge.  The  height  of  these  three  portions 
taken  together,  therefore,  was  (1+2+4)  seven  cubits.  To 
this  the  mount  of  God  (s),  which  was  four  cubits  (ver.  15), 
has  to  be  added,  making  in  all  eleven  cubits.  In  ver.  14  P'H  is 
followed  by  fJKfl  :  the  PTl  consisting  of  earth,  or  filled  with 
earth.  But  the  p"1^  with  its  moulding,  is  designated  33,  tin- 
back  or  support  of  the  altar,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from 
the  altar  itself;  so  that,  for  the  height  of  the  altar,  we  have 
only  to  reckon  the  two  enclosures,  with  the  mount  of  God, 
which  amount  to  ten  cubits.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  P*n,  with 
its  moulding,  and  the  two  enclosures  (mt]l),  there  rose  the  true 
altar,  with  its  hearth,  and  the  horns  at  the  four  corners,  noticed 
in  ver.  15.  A  distinction  is  here  made  between  ?^^,  i.e.  mount 
of  God,  and  «***}** ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  identified,  as  they 
have  been  by  many  of  the  commentators,  down  to  Hitzig,  after 
the  example  of  the  LXX.  H?1$  (as  the  word  is  to  be  written 
according  to  the  Keri)  does  not  mean  "  lion  of  God,"  but 
"  hearth  of  God"  (*")**,  from  fnK,  to  burn),  as  in  Isa.  xxix.  1,  2. 
The  hearth  of  God  is  the  surface  of  the  altar,  its  fire-hearth  {t)\ 
whereas  SHfVlj  mount  of  God  (s),  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of 
the  hearth.  This  was  four  cubits  high,  whereas  no  height  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  hearth  of  God ;  but  it  is 
simply  stated  that  four  horns  went  upward  from  it,  namely,  at 
the  four  corners.  With  the  horns  of  the  altar,  the  size  and 
height  of  which  are  not  given,  and  which  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
three  cubits,  the  description  of  all  the  parts,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  is  given ;  and  all  that  remains  to  complete  the  measure- 
ments, is  to  describe  the  circumference  of  the  several  parts 
which  rose  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  steps.  This 
follows  in  vers.  16  and  17.  The  hearth  of  God  is  twelve 
cubits  Ions  and  twelve  cubits  broad,  and  is  therefore  JJm, 
square,  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  on  its  four  sides. 
Going  downwards,  there  follow  in  ver.  17a  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  niw    with  fourteen  cubits,  as  it  was  a  cubit 

tt-;'  7 

broader  on  every  side  according  to  ver.  14.     It  is  very  strange, 
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however,  that  the  length  and  breadth  of  only  one  iTJIg  are 
given  here,  as  there  are  two  of  different  heights  mentioned  in 
ver.  14.  Many  of  the  commentators  have  therefore  identified 
the  mount  of  God  with  the  great  '"TO,  and  attribute  only  a 
height  of  seven  cubits  to  the  altar ;  whereas  Kliefoth  regards 
both  the  rnry  0f  ver.  17  and  the  7*33  and  p*n  0f  ver.  15  as 
different  from  the  parts  mentioned  by  the  same  name  in 
vers.  13  and  14,  and  takes  them  as  referring  to  an  enclosure 
and  a  barrier  of  the  mount  of  God.  One  is  as  arbitrary  as  the 
other,  as  the  words  of  the  text  do  not  require  either  of  these 
assumptions.  The  difficulty,  that  only  one  rnjy  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  17,  is  easily  solved,  if  we  consider  that  in  ver.  15  only 
the  height  of  the  mount  of  God  is  given,  and  no  breadth  is 
mentioned  as  in  the  case  of  the  nijy  in  ver.  14.  We  may  see 
from  this  that  the  mount  of  God  had  the  same  breadth  or  the 
same  circumference  as  the  upper  n"JJ5|  (see  r  and  s  in  the  illus- 
tration). In  that  case  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  altar  were  given,  when,  in  addition  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  hearth  of  God  (£),  those  of  one  ^W,  and  that 
the  lower,  were  given,  as  this  alone  was  longer  and  broader 
than  the  hearth  of  God  and  the  mount  of  God  ;  whereas  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  upper  iTJUj  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  circumference  of  the  mount  of  God. 

The  altar,  therefore,  upon  the  upper  surface,  the  hearth  of 
God,  was  a  square,  of  twelve  cubits  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  mount  of  God  and  the  upper  enclosure  had  the  same 
length  and  breadth.  The  lower  enclosure,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  fourteen  cubits  long  and  broad ;  and  the  support,  finally, 
without  the  moulding,  was  sixteen  cubits  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  height  of  the  altar  was  as  follows  :  the  support,  with  the 
moulding,  a  cubit  and  a  half ;  the  lower  enclosure,  two  cubits ; 
the  upper,  four  ;  and  the  mount  of  God,  with  the  hearth,  also 
four  cubits  in  height;  whereas  the  altar  in  Solomon's  temple 
was  ten  cubits  high,  and  at  its  lower  basis  twenty  cubits  long 
and  broad  (2  Chron.  iv.  1). — The  description  closes  in  ver.  176 
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with  an  allusion  to  steps,  which  the  altar  of  Ezekiel  had  upon 
the  eastern  side ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  tabernacle,  steps 
were  not  allowed  to  be  placed  by  the  altar  (Ex.  xx.  23).  The 
form  ni3Q  is  taken  by  Kimchi  as  a  noun.  Others  regard  it  as 
an  infin.  nominasc.  ;  whilst  Hitzig  proposes  to  point  it  as  a 
participle  nub. 

Vers.  18-27.  Consecration   of  the  Altar. — Ver.  18. 
And  he  said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
These  are  the  statutes  of  the  altar  in  the  day  when  it  is  erected, 
to  offer  burnt-offerings  upon  it,  and  to  sprinkle  blood  thereon. 
Ver.  19.   Thou  shalt  give  to  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who 
are  of  the  seed  of  Zadok,  who  draw  near  to  me,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  a  bullock,  a  young  ox,  for  a  sin-offering. 
Ver.  20.  And  thou  shalt  take  of  its  blood,  and  put  it  itpon  its 
four  horns,  and  upon  the  four  corners  of  the  enclosure,  and  upon 
the  moulding  round  about ;  and  so  absolve  and  expiate  it.    Ver.  2 1 . 
And  thou  shalt  take  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering,  and  bum  it  at 
the  appointed  place  of  the  house,  outside  the  sanctuary.     Ver.  22. 
And  on  the  second  day  thou  shalt  offer  a  faultless  he-goat  for  a 
sin-offering,  that  they  may  absolve  the  altar,  as  they  absolved  it 
with  the  bullock.     Ver.  23.    When  thou  hast  completed  the  abso- 
lution, thou  shalt  offer  a  bullock,  a  young  ox,  without  fault,  and 
a  faultless  ram  of  the  flock ;    Ver.   24.  And  shalt  bring  them 
before  Jehovah,  and  the  priests  shall  throw  salt  upon  them,  and 
sacrifice  them  as  burnt-offering  to  Jehovah.     Ver.  25.  Seven  days 
shalt  thou  offer  a  sin-offering  goat  daily  and  a  bullock,  a  young 
ox,  and  a  ram  of  the  flock  without  fault  shall  they  prepare. 
Ver.  26.  Seven  days  shall  they  expiate  the  altar,  and  cleanse  it, 
and  fill  its  hand.     Ver.  27.  And  when  they  have  completed  these 
days,  it  shall  come  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day  and  henceforward, 
that  the  priests  place  your  burnt-offerings  and  your  peace-offerings 
upon  the  altar,  and  I  will  accept  you  with  delight,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

As  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  and  that  of  Solomon's  temple 
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were  consecrated  before  they  were   used    (Lev.  viii.   11,  15, 
19,  33 ;  1  Kings  viii.  62-66  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  4-10),  and  God 
commanded  and  regulated  this  consecration  of  the  altar  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  10  sqq.),  so  also  is  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  in  the   new  sanctuary  to  be  consecrated  before  it  is 
used.     This  command  is  given  to  Ezekiel,  and  the  consecration 
enjoined  upon  him,  not  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  but 
as  a  prophet,  upon  whom,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  pro- 
phetical narratives^  those  things  are  said  to  be  enjoined,  which 
are  to  be  set  in   operation  through   his  proclamation.     This 
commission  is  given  to  him,  however,  for  the  day  (the  time) 
when  the  altar  will  be  made  or  restored,  from  which  alone  we 
may  see  that  the  execution  of  the  command  belongs  to  the 
future,  in  which  the  temple  shown  him  in  the  spirit  is  to  be 
erected,  and  that  it  will  take  place  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  the  realization  of  the  temple ;  so  that  we  cannot  infer  from 
this  command  alone  that  the  reference  is  to  the  building  of  a 
temple  and  altar  of  stone,  metal,  and  wood.      n?ftsn  nipn  are 
not  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  altar  service  generally, 
but  simply  those  relating  to  its  consecration.      If  we  compare 
these  with  the  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  altars  of  the 
earlier  sanctuaries,  we  find  that  no  detailed  description  is  given 
of  the  consecration  of  the  altar  of  Solomon's  temple,  but  that 
it  is  simply  stated  that  it  lasted  seven  days  (2  Chron.  vii.  9). 
The  consecration  of  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  lasted  just  the 
same  time  (Ex.  xxix.  37  ;  Lev.  viii.  33).     And  the  same  period 
is  appointed  here  (ver.  26).     But  the  consecration  of  the  altar 
of  the  tabernacle  was  associated  with  the  consecration  of  the 
priests.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  the  priesthood 
is  presupposed,  and  only  the  altar  is  consecrated.     The  conse- 
cration of  the  Mosaic  altar  commenced  with  the  anointing  of 
the   altar  and  all   its   utensils,  by   the   sprinkling  of  it   seven 
times  by  Moses  with  the  holy  anointing  oil,  for  the  purpose 
of  sanctifying  it  (Lev.  viii.   11).      Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  anointing  of   the  altar ;    only  the 
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absolving  of  it  by  sacrifice  is  mentioned,   which  followed  the 
anointing  in  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  altar.      At  the  altar  in  the 
tabernacle  Moses  performed  the  whole  act  of  consecration,  as 
the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  the  anointing  as  well  as  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sacrifices.     Here,  however,  the  priests  already 
consecrated  for  their  service   are  to    complete   the    sacrificial 
ceremony.     It   is  true   that  the  expressions   used  in   ver.  20, 
u  take  of  its  blood,"  etc.,  and  in  ver.  21,  "  take  the  bullock  of 
the  sin-offering,"  etc.,  apparently  indicate  that  the  prophet  was 
to  perform  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  burning  of  the 
sin-offering.      But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  that  he  was  to  do  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  priests,  i.e.  was  to  enjoin  the  performance  of  it  upon  them, 
from  the  use  of  the  plural  ^^n  in  ver.  22b :  "they  shall  absolve 
the  altar,  as  they  have  absolved  it  with  the  bullock."     It  is  not 
all  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  however,  who  are  to  perform 
this  service,  but  simply  those  of  the  family  of  Zadok,  who 
alone  are  selected  in  the  new  temple  for  specifically  priestly 
service  (cf.  ch.  xl.  46  and  xliv.  15  sqq.). — The  sacred  ceremony 
commences  with  the  offering  of  a  young  ox  as  a  sin-offering ; 
vers.  19,  20,  as  in  Lev.  viii.  14,  compared  with  Ex.  xxix.  1,  10. 
The  blood  of  the  ox  is  to  be  put  upon  the  four  horns  and  the 
four  corners  of  the  enclosure,  and  upon  the  moulding  below  it 
round  about ;  and  the  flesh  is  to  be  burned  at  an  appointed 
place  outside  the  sanctuary.      For  the   article  in  nxtpnn  "IQH 
(ver.  21),  see  Ewald,  §  290&.     The  pouring  out  of  the  blood 
— that  was  not  used  for  smearing  the  places  indicated — at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the  burning  of  the  fat 
portions  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar.    We  cannot  infer,  from 
the  omission  of  the  latter  circumstance,  that  the  fat  wTas  not 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  but  was  burned,  with  the  flesh,  skin, 
and  bones   of  the  animal,   outside  the  sanctuary,  as  Kliefoth 
supposes.     Without  the  burning  of  certain  definite  portions  of 
the  victim  upon  the  altar,  the  slaughtering  of  the  animal  would 
not  have  been  a  complete  sacrifice  at  all ;  the  smearing  of  the 
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blood  upon  the  altar  would  not  have  sufficed  for  this.  And 
the  fact  that  in  ver.  21  the  command  is  given,  "take  the 
bullock  and  burn  it,"  does  not  prove  that  the  animal  was  to  be 
burned  along  with  those  fat  portions  which  were  to  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  in  the  case  of  every  sin-offering.  In 
Lev.  viii.  17  also,  "if^-flS  stands  in  the  place  of  "»2>n  ■HPaTUC, 
Ex.  xxix.  14.  Ezekiel  generally  presupposes  that  the  sacrificial 
ritual  is  well  known,  and  therefore  mentions  only  those  points 
in  which  deviations  from  the  ordinary  ritual  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  this  sacrifice,  such  as  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
because  the  blood  was  to  be  smeared  on  particular  parts  of  the 
altar,  and  the  burning  of  the  flesh,  on  account  of  the  place 
where  this  was  to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  the  burnt-offering 
in  ver.  23,  no  directions  are  given  concerning  the  ceremonial  ; 
because  this  was  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  standing  ritual, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sprinkling  with  salt,  which  was  not 
to  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  sacri- 
fices. The  burning  is  to  take  place  JV3H  ^£^3,  outside  the 
sanctuary.  ^ij?0  is  a  place  commanded  or  appointed ;  and 
n^3n  HpDtt  is  a  place  in  the  temple  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  place  in  question,  since  it  belonged 
to  the  house,  i.e.  to  the  temple,  is  to  be  sought  for  within  the 
square  of  five  hundred  cubits  in  extent,  which  was  covered  by 
the  temple  and  its  courts ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
outside  the  ^PP,  i.e.  upon  a  spot  which  did  not  form  part  of 
the  sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  Kliefoth 
therefore  thinks  of  a  spot  within  the  gizrah  (ch.  xli.  12),  the 
name  of  which  implies  that  the  space  which  it  covered  did  not 
belong  to  the  true  ^]i?p.  This  view  is  the  most  probable  one ; 
whereas  Ewald's  conjecture,  that  the  place  intended  is  the 
locality  of  the  sacrificial  kitchens  of  the  priests  described  in  ch. 
xlvi.  19,  is  decidedly  erroneous,  as  these  kitchens,  which  were 
set  apart  for  the  cooking  of  the  holy  sacrificial  flesh  to  be 
eaten  by  the  priests  alone,  were  certainly  reckoned  as  forming 
part  of  the  fcnf?*?. — Ver.   22.  On  the  second  day,  a   he-goat 
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was  to  be  brought  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  altar  was  to  be 
cleansed  from  sin  with  this  just  as  with  the  bullock  on  the 
first  day ;  which  implies  that  the  sa'me  ceremonial  was  to  be 
observed  with  this  sacrifice  as  with  that  of  the  sin-offering. 

After  the  completion  of  the  expiation  a  burnt-offering  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  Lord  of  a  bullock  and  a  ram  (vers.  23  and 
24).  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^nfoa 
Ktsnp  in  these  verses.  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth  suppose  that  the 
expiation  was  only  completed  on  the  second  day,  with  the 
offering  of  the  he-goat  as  a  sin-offering.  They  both  of  them 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  in  vers.  23  and 
24  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering  is  mentioned  on  the  second 
day,  and  not  on  the  first  day  also ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
ver.  25,  for  the  seven  days  of  consecration,  only  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  he-goat  for  the  sin-offering  and  the  preparation  of  the 
two  animals  appointed  for  the  burnt-offering  are  mentioned. 
Hitzig  also  adduces  the  fact  that  in  ver.  26  there  is  no  further 
reference  to  Kttn,  but  simply  to  "iSD  and  "IHD,  and  draws  the 
conclusion  from  this,  that  the  sin  attaching  to  the  altar  was 
removed  with  two  sin-offerings  on  two  days,  and  then  through 
seven  days  further  by  means  of  burnt-offerings  the  anger  of 
God  which  followed  the  sin  was  appeased  ("JS3),  and  the  un- 
cleanness  or  profane  character  of  the  altar  was  expunged  ("into), 
so  that  the  seven  days  of  ver.  25  are  not  to  be  dated  from 
ver.  19  onwards.  According  to  this  view,  the  consecration  of 
the  altar  lasted  nine  days,  and  not  seven,  and  the  eighth  day 
mentioned  in  ver.  27  would  really  be  the  tenth  day,  reckoning 
from  the  commencement  of  the  consecration.  To  carry  out 
this  view,  Hitzig  is  obliged  to  erase  not  only  the  ^nrnSDI  of 
ver.  20,  but  also  the  first  half  of  ver.  25  as  glosses  ;  a  fact 
which  carries  its  condemnation  with  it,  as  even  the  Septuagint 
furnishes  no  warrant  for  the  erasure  of  ver.  25a.  Moreover, 
the  distinction  which  Hitzig  draws  between  Ntsn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "1B3  and  "intp  on  the  other,  is  quite  erroneous.  Puri- 
fication pnD)  is  never  mentioned  in  the  law  as  the  effect  pro- 
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duced  by  a  burnt-offering.  A  sin-offering  followed  by  a  burnt- 
offering  is  invariably  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  uncleanness  ; 
for  "  reconciliation  and  purification  take  place  through  the 
absolution  effected  by  the  sin-offering ;  and  to  such  a  sin- 
offering  and  its  purifying  operation  the  burnt-offering  is  then 
added  to  secure  the  good  pleasure  of  God  for  that  which  has 
been  already  cleansed"  (Kliefoth). — But  we  cannot  regard 
even  Kliefoth's  view  as  well  founded,  namely,  that  on  the  first 
day  a  sin-offering  alone  was  presented,  and  it  was  only  from 
the  second  day  onwards  that  a  sin-offering  and  burnt-offering 
were  presented,  and  this  lasted  for  seven  days,  so  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  altar  continued  fully  eight  days,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  (not  the  eighth,  as  stated  in  ver.  27)  the  regular  use 
of  the  altar  commenced.  Kliefoth  bases  this  conclusion  prin- 
cipally upon  the  fact  that  vers.  19-21  attribute  only  the  sin- 
offering  of  a  bullock  to  the  first  day;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  vers.  25  and  26  extend  in  all  its  details  to  seven  days 
the  very  same  ceremony  as  vers.  22—24  assign  to  the  second 
day,  whereas  they  do  not  contain  a  syllable  to  the  effect  that 
the  sin-offering  of  the  bullock  was  to  be  repeated  every  day, 
or  that  the  sacrifices  described  in  vers.  22-24  were  also  to  be 
offered  on  the  first  day.  The  sinew  of  this  demonstration 
consists  in  silentioj  therefore  ;  and  this  precarious  basis  of 
argument  crumbles  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  ver.  26 :  u  seven  days  shall  ye  reconcile  the 
altar,  and  purify  it."  This  perfectly  general  statement,  which 
is  not  connected  with  ver.  25  by  any  Vav  copul.,  or  placed  in 
subordination  to  it,  affirms  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  altar  was  to  last  seven  days,  neither  more  nor 
less;  so  that  if  these  seven  days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
second  day,  the  sin-offering  of  the  bullock  upon  the  first  day 
must  be  deprived  of  its  reconciling  and  purifying  worth,  in 
direct  contradiction  not  only  to  ver.  20,  according  to  which  the 
altar  was  to  be  absolved  and  reconciled  through  the  sin-offering 
of  the  bullock  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day,  but  also  to  ver.  22, 
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according  to  which  they  were  to  absolve  the  altar  by  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  he-goat,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
absolved  it  by  the  sin-offering  of  the  bullock  (on  the  first  day). 
To  take  the  ~>S3  and  int?  in  ver.  26  merely  as  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  ver.  25,  renders  the  nyiw 
D1^  standing  at  the  head  of  ver.  26  an  impossibility.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  would  impose  upon  the  words  of  the  prophet  a 
gross  contradiction,  we  must  lay  no  stress  either  upon  the  fact 
that  in  ver.  23  the  offering  of  the  burnt-offering  is  not  men- 
tioned till  after  the  direction  concerning  the  sin-offering  to  be 
presented  on  the  second  day,  or  upon  the  circumstance  that  in 
ver.  25  the  he-goat  is  mentioned  as  a  sin-offering  for  all  the 
seven  davs,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  first  day  was  a  bullock.  The  former  (the  refer- 
ence to  the  burnt-offering  after  the  sin-offering  of  the  second 
day)  may  be  explained  very  simply,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sin-offerings  of  the  first  two  days  are  mentioned  one  after  the 
other,  because  different  animals  were  prescribed  for  the  purpose, 
and  then,  first,  the  burnt-offerings,  which  were  the  same  for 
every  day.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  this  formal  arrangement,  and  not  in  the  fact  that 
only  a  sin-offering  without  a  burnt-offering  was  to  be  pre- 
sented on  the  first  day,  and  consequently  that  the  expression 
a  on  the  second  day "  refers  solely  to  the  sin-offering  of 
that  day,  from  the  words  N^np  ^nfca  in  ver.  23;  since 
KtDnD  cannot  be  understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which 
it  bears  in  ver.  226,  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  i.e.  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  sin-offering  of  the  second  day,  but  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the  sin-offerings  of  both  the  first  and 
second  days.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  therefore  this  : 
when  the  absolution  by  means  of  the  sin-offering  on  the  first 
and  on  the  second  day  is  ended,  then  shalt  thou  bring  a  burnt- 
offering.  But  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  offering 
of  the  burnt-offering  prescribed  in  ver.  23  does  not  fall  so 
exclusively  under  the  definition  of  time  contained  in  the  words 
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a  on  the  second  day,"  as  to  warrant  our  assigning  it  to  the 
second  day  alone,  and  concluding  that  no  such  offering  was 
presented  on  the  first  day.  There  was  no  necessity  for  Ezekiel 
to  express  himself  more  clearly  on  this  point,  as  there  was  no 
fear  of  any  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  law ;  since  every  Israelite  who  had  been 
instructed  in  the  law  knew  full  well  that  no  sin-offering  could 
ever  be  presented  without  being  followed  by  a  burnt-offering, 
that  in  fact  the  burnt-offering  was  indispensable  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  n"3??,  for  which  the  sin-offering  was  presented. 
And  in  ver.  25  also,  Ezekiel  had  no  occasion  to  fear  that  the 
somewhat  loose  expression,  u  seven  days  shalt  thou  prepare  a 
he-goat  sin-offering  for  the  day,"  would  be  misunderstood ;  as 
he  had  already  stated  that  a  bullock  was  to  be  taken  for  the 
sin-offering  of  the  first  day,  and  the  period  of  seven  days  was 
so  universally  prescribed  in  the  law  for  every  act  of  consecra- 
tion which  lasted  more  than  one  day,  that  he  would  have  in- 
dicated in  a  clearer  manner  any  deviation  from  this  rule.  We 
therefore  regard  the  change  of  the  seven  days  devoted  to#the 
consecration  of  the  altar  into  eight  as  being  just  as  groundless 
as  that  into  nine,  and  adhere  to  the  traditional  explanation  of 
these  verses,  namely,  that  the  consecration  of  the  altar  lasted 
only  seven  days,  and  that  on  every  one  of  these  days  a  sin- 
offering  and  a  burnt-offering  were  to  be  presented,  the  sin- 
offering  on  the  first  day  being  a  bullock,  and  on  the  other  days 
a  he-goat,  whilst  the  burnt-offerings  were  to  consist  on  all  seven 
days  of  a  young  ox  and  a  ram. — With  regard  to  the  burnt- 
offering,  the  direction  given,  that  the  priests  are  to  throw  or  pour 
(^fen)?  and  not  merely  to  strew  or  sprinkle, -salt  upon  it,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  significant.  According  to  Lev.  ii.  13,  salt  was  to  be 
added  to  every  |2")IJ  (bloody  or  bloodless)  sacrifice.  The  express 
allusion  to  the  salting  of  these  consecrating  burnt-offerings, 
and  also  the  choice  of  the  verb  Tr^»?>  point  to  a  copious  strewing 
with  salt  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  intensity  to  the  force 
of  these  sacrifices.     On  the  significance  of  salt  in  relation  to 
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the  sacrifices,  see  the  comm.  on  Lev.  ii.  13.  The  1  attached  to 
the  Chetib  VTO1  in  ver.  26  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  definition  of  the  time  D*o*  Wlp  is  placed  at  the  head 
absolutely.  There  is  something  bold  in  the  application  of  the 
expression  T  K3B  to  the  altar ;  since  this  expression  arose  from 
the  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  consecrating  sacrifice  of  the 
priests,  namely,  that  the  fat  and  fleshy  portions  of  this  sacrifice, 
which  were  intended  partly  for  consumption  upon  the  altar,  and 
partly  as  a  heave-offering  for  Jehovah,  were  to  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  priests  to  be  consecrated  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  them  symbolically  with  the  gifts,  which  they  were  to 
offer  in  part  to  the  Lord  in  the  altar  fire  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  official  duties,  and  to  receive  in  part  for  their  service  (see 
the  comm.  on  Lev.  viii.  25-29).  Filling  the  hand  of  the  altar, 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  providing  it  with  sacrificial  gifts,  so 
that  it  should  never  be  without  them.  In  this  sense  the 
symbolical  act  was  connected  with  the  completion  of  its 
consecration  as  a  place  of  sacrifice.  The  Keri  VJJ  is  incorrect, 
and  ITJ  the  proper  reading ;  inasmuch  as  even  at  the  con- 
secration7 of  the  priests,  when  the  sacrificial  portions  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  1J  Op  only  is  used,  and  not 
D]T  (cf.  Ex.  xxix.  9  ;  Lev.  xxi.  10,  etc.). 

If  we  compare  the  directions  given  in  the  section  before 
us  concerning  the  consecration  of  the  altar,  with  the  consecra- 
tion which  was  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxix.  for  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was  fully  carried  out  according 
to  Lev.  viii.,  we  find  the  following  points  of  difference : — (1) 
the  anointing  of  the  altar  is  wanting  here ;  (2)  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  altar  a  bullock  (young  ox)  was  prescribed 
as  the  sin-offering  for  all  the  seven  days  (Ex.  xxix.  36),  in 
Ezekiel  for  the  first  day  only,  and  ja.  he-goat  for  the  rest ;  (3) 
the  blood  of  this  sin-offering  is  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  in  the  former  consecration  (Ex.  xxix.  12  ;  Lev.  viii.  15), 
in  the  latter  upon  the  horns  and  the  corners  of  the  walls,  and 
npon  the  lower  moulding  round  about ;  (4)  the  burnt-offering 
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there  consists  in  a  ram  every  day,  here  in  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
daily ;  (5)  on  the  other  hand,  the  ram  offered  as  a  sacrifice  of 
consecration  in  the  Mosaic  ceremony,  which  was  specially  con- 
nected with  the  institution  of  the  priests  in  their  office,  is 
omitted  here,  as  the  priests  were  already  holding  their  office; 
so  that  the  sacrifice  of  consecration  mi^ht  be  said  to  be  here 
absorbed  into  the  burnt-offering.  All  essential  differences 
therefore  reduce  themselves  to  the  fact  that  in  Ezekiel  the 
anointing  of  the  altar  is  wanting,  and  the  sin-offering  of  the 
last  six  days  is  diminished  by  the  selection  of  an  inferior 
animal,  in  place  of  which  the  burnt-offering  is  considerably 
intensified  by  the  demand  of  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  this,  the 
same  thing  being  also  indicated  by  the  copious  pouring  of  salt 
thereon. — For  the  symbolical  meaning  of  these  sacrifices,  com- 
pare the  commentary  on  Lev.  viii. — The  consecration  of  the 
altar  was  completed  in  seven  days  ;  and  from  the  eighth  day 
onwards  the  priests  were  to  offer  the  regular  sacrifices  upon  it 
(ver.  27) ;  whereas  at  the  Mosaic  consecration  of  the  altar  and 
priests,  the  constant  altar  service  of  the  priests  was  still  further 
inaugurated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  eighth  day  (Lev.  ix.). 
Burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  are  mentioned  in  ver.  27 
instar  omnium  as  being  the  principal  and  most  frequent  sacri- 
fices, whilst  sin-offerings  and  meat-offerings  are  implied 
therein. 

Chap.  xliv.  Position  of  the  different  Classes  of  the  People  in 
relation  to  the  New  Sanctuary. 

With  the  consecration  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  appear  in  the 
sanctuary  before  the  Lord,  to  serve  Him  with  sacrifices.  If, 
however,  the  use  of  the  new  house  of  God  was  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  holiness  of  the  God  who  dwelt  therein,  it  was 
requisite  that  still  further  directions  should  be  given  concerning 
the  entering  of  the  people  into  it,  and  the  character  of  the 
servants  of  both  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary.     These  directions 
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follow  in  the  chapter  before  us, — first,  as  to  the  place  which 
the  prince  was  to  occupy  at  the  service  in  the  temple  (vers. 
1-3) ;  secondly,  as  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  and  the 
appointment  of  Levites  and  priests  for  the  service  (vers.  4—16)  ; 
and  lastly,  as  to  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  administration 
of  the  priest's  office,  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  office 
(vers.  17-31). 

Vers.  1-3.  The  Place  of  the  Prince  in  the  Sanctuary. 

— Ver.  1.  And  he  brought  me  hack  by  the  way  to  the  outer  gate 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  looked  toward  the  east;  and  it  was  shut. 
Yer.  2.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me,  This  gate  shall  be  shut, 
shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  one  shall  enter  thereby;  because 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  has  entered  by  it,  it  shall  be  shut. 
Ver.  3.  As  for  the  prince,  as  prince  he  shall  sit  therein,  to 
eat  bread  before  Jehovah;  from  the  way  to  the  porch  of  the 
gate  shall  he  go  in,  and  from  its  way  shall  he  go  out. — 
From  the  inner  court  where  Ezekiel  had  received  the  measure- 
ments of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  instructions  con- 
cerning its  consecration  (ch.  xliii.  5  sqq.),  he  is  taken  back  to 
the  east  gate  of  the  outer  court,  and  finds  this  gate,  which 
formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  temple,  closed.  Jehovah 
explains  this  fact  to  him  through  the  angel  (fljrp  "1DKS1  is  to  be 
understood  according  to  ch.  xliii.  6  and  7)  thus :  "  this  gate  is 
to  be  shut,  because  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  has  entered 
into  the  temple  thereby,"  as  we  have  already  learned  from 
ch.  xliii.  2.  Only  the  prince,  as  prince,  was  allowed  to  sit  in 
it  for  the  purpose  of  holding  sacrificial  meals  there.  So  far 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear  and  indisputable.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  ver.  3  introduces  a  more  precise 
statement  concerning  the  closing  of  the  gate ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  gate  to  eat  bread  before  Jehovah, 
which  is  conceded  to  the  priest,  is  intended  as  an  explanation, 
resp.  modification  and  limitation,  of  the  statement  "WD  iTrn 
(ver.  2).     On  the  other  hand,  the  more  precise  definition  of 
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the  prerogative  granted  to  the  prince  in  ver.  3  is  not  quite 
clear,  and  therefore  open  to  dispute.  Such  a  prerogative  is 
already  indicated  in  the  prominence  expressly  given  to  the 
prince,  consisting  partly  in  the  fact  that  N'b>3nV)K  is  written 
first  in  an  absolute  form,  and  partly  in  the  expression  fc^n  N"^, 
which  is  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial  clause, 
"  prince  is  he,"  equivalent  to  "  because  he  is  prince,  he  is  to  sit 
there."  N*b'j  is  neither  the  high  priest,  as  many  of  the  older 
commentators  supposed,  nor  a  collective  term  for  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  Messianic  times 
(Havernick),  but  the  David  who  will  be  prince  in  Israel  at  that 
time,  according  to  ch.  xxxiv.  23,  24,  and  xxxvii.  24.  "  To  eat 
bread  before  Jehovah"  signifies  to  hold  a  sacrificial  meal  at 
the  place  of  the  divine  presence,  i.e.  in  the  temple  court,  and 
is  not  to  be  restricted,  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  to  that  sacrificial 
meal  u  which  was  held  after  and  along  with  the  bloodless 
sacrifices,  viz.  the  minchoth,  and  the  shew-breads,  and  the  sweet 
loaves  of  the  Passover."  There  is  no  authority  in  the  usage 
of  the  language  for  this  literal  interpretation  of  the  expression 
"  to  eat  bread,"  for  Drp  738  means  in  general  to  partake  of  a 
meal,  compare  Gen.  xxxi.  54,  etc.,  and  especially  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
where  Jethro  "  eats  bread  before  God "  with  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel,  that  is  to  say,  joins  in  a  sacrificial  meal  com- 
posed of  Dsn??  or  slain-offerings.  According  to  this  view,  which 
is  the  only  one  supported  by  usage,  the  prerogative  secured  to 
the  &OPJ  0f  the  future  is  not  "  that  of  participating  in  the 
sacrificial  meals  (of  the  priests),  which  were  to  be  held 
daily  with  the  minchoth  and  shew-bread,  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  prevailed  before "  (Kliefoth),  but  simply  that  of 
holding  his  sacrificial  meals  in  the  gate,  i.e.  in  the  porch 
of  the  gate,  whereas  the  people  were  only  allowed  to  hold 
them  in  the  court,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sacrificial 
kitchens. 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  second  statement  in  ver.  3  :  "  from  the  way  of  the  porch 
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of  the  gate  shall  he  enter  in,  and  thence  shall  he  go  out."  The 
suffix  in  fen??  can  only  refer  to  BTiK,  u  from  the  way  from 
which  he  came  (entered),  from  this  way  shall  he  go  out  again." 
Hitzig  follows  the  Rabbins,  who  understand  the  passage  thus  : 
u  as  the  gate  is  to  remain  shut,  he  must  go  by  the  way  to  the 
porch  which  is  directed  inwardly,  toward  the  court  (ch.  xl.  9). 
He  must  have  gone  into  the  outer  court  through  the  north  or 
the  south  gate,  and  by  the  way  by  which  he  came  he  also  went 
back  again."  But  Kliefoth  argues,  in  objection  to  this,  that 
"  if  the  prince  was  to  eat  the  bread  in  the  porch,  the  entrance 
through  the  south  or  the  north  gate  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
at  all ;  as  the  gate  which  could  be  shut  was  at  that  door  of  the 
porch  which  was  turned  toward  the  outer  court."  Moreover, 
he  affirms  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  meaning  of  the  text  that  he 
was  to  eat  the  bread  in  the  porch,  but  that  he  was  to  eat  it  in 
the  gate-building,  and  he  was  to  come  thither  DTiK  !]"nD 
"tytfri,  i.e.  u  from  the  place  which  served  as  a  way  to  the  gate 
porch,  that  is  to  say,  the  walk  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
gate-building  to  the  front  of  the  porch,  and  from  that  was  he 
to  go  out  again."  The  prince,  therefore,  was  "  to  go  into  the 
gate-building  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  porch  through  the 
eastern  entrance,  there  to  eat  his  bread  before  Jehovah,  and  to 
come  out  again  from  thence,  so  that  the  gate  at  the  western 
side  of  the  gate  porch  still  remained  shut."  But  we  cannot 
regard  either  of  these  views  as  correct.  There  is  no  firm 
foundation  in  the  text  for  Kliefoth's  assertion,  that  he  was  not 
to  eat  the  bread  in  the  porch,  but  in  the  gate-building.  It  is 
true  that  the  porch  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  the  place 
where  the  eating  was  to  take  place,  but  simply  the  gate  (to)  ; 
yet  the  porch  belonged  to  the  gate  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
gate-building ;  and  if  EJ1N  SR^  is  the  way  to  the  porch,  or  the 
way  leading  to  the  porch,  the  words,  u  by  the  way  to  the 
porch  shall  he  enter  in,"  imply  clearly  enough  that  he  was 
to  go  into  the  porch  and  to  eat  bread  there.  This  is  also 
demanded  bv  the  circumstances,  as  the   meaning  of  the  words 
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cannot  possibly  be  that  the  prince  was  to  hold  his  sacrificial 
meal  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  or  in  one  of  the  guard- 
rooms, or  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway ;  and  apart  from  the 
porch,  there  were  no  other  places  in  the  gate-building  than 
those  we  have  named.  And  again,  the  statement  that  the  gate 
on  the  western  side  of  the  gate  porch  was  to  be  shut,  and  not 
that  against  the  eastern  wall,  is  also  destitute  of  proof,  as  Sftn 
D^iN,  the  way  to  the  porch,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  way  tl  up 
to  the  front  of  the  porch."  And  if  the  prince  was  to  hold  the 
sacrificial  meal  behind  the  inner  gate,  which  was  closed,  how 
was  the  food  when  it  was  prepared  to  be  carried  into  the  gate- 
building?  Through  a  door  of  one  of  the  guard-rooms?  Such 
a  supposition  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  significance  of  a 
holy  sacrificial  meal.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  eating  in 
the  gate-building  with  the  inner  door  closed,  so  that  it  was  not 
even  possible  to  look  toward  the  sanctuary,  in  which  Jehovah 
was  enthroned,  could  be  called   eating  nirv  ^2?. — Hitzig's  ex- 
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planation  of  the  words  is  not  exposed  to  any  of  these  difficulties, 
but  it  is  beset  bv  others.  At  the  outset  it  is  chargeable  with 
improbability,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  just  ground  why  the 
prince,  if  he  was  to  hold  the  sacrificial  meal  in  the  porch  of  the 
east  gate,  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  enter  through  this 
gate,  but  was  obliged  to  take  the  circuitous  route  through  the 
south  or  the  north  gate.  Again,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
analogous  statements  in  ch.  xlvi.  According  to  ch.  xlvi.  1  sqq., 
the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court  was  to  be  shut,  namely,  during 
the  six  working  days  ;  but  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the  new  moon 
it  was  to  be  opened.  Then  the  prince  was  to  come  by  the  way 
of  the  gate  porch  from  without,  and  during  the  preparation  of 
his  sacrifice  by  the  priests  to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
gate  and  worship.  This  same  thing  was  to  take  place  when  the 
prince  desired  to  offer  a  freewill  offering  on  any  of  the  week- 
days. The  east  gate  was  to  be  opened  for  him  to  this  end  ; 
but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  offering  of  sacrifice  it  was  to  be 
closed  again,  whereas  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  »t  was  to 
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stand  open  till  the  evening  (ch.  xlvi.  12  compared  with  ver.  2). 
It  is  still  further  enjoined,  that  when  offering  these  sacrifices 
the  prince  is  to  enter  by  the  way  of  the  gate  porch,  and  to  go 
out  again  by  the  same  way  (vers.  2  and  8)  ;  whereas  on  the 
feast  days,  on  which  the  people  appear  before  Jehovah,  every 
one  who  comes,  the  priest  along  with  the  rest,  is  to  go  in  and 
out  through  the  north  or  the  south  gate  (vers.  9  and  10).  If, 
therefore,  on  the  feast  days,  when  the  people  appeared  before 
Jehovah,  the  prince  was  to  go  into  the  temple  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  through  the  north  or  the  south  gate  to  worship, 
whereas  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  on  which  the  people 
were  not  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  so  that  the  prince 
alone  had  to  bring  the  offerings  for  himself  and  the  people,  he 
was  to  enter  by  the  way  of  the  porch  of  the  east  gate,  and  to  go 
out  again  by  the  same,  and  during  the  ceremony  of  offering 
the  sacrifice  was  to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  inner  east 
gate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  going  in  and  out  by  the  way  of  the 
porch  of  the  gate  was  to  take  place  by  a  different  wray  from 
that  through  the  north  or  the  south  gate.  This  other  way 
could  only  be  through  the  east  gate,  as  no  fourth  gate  existed. 
— The  conclusion  to  which  this  brings  us,  so  far  as  the  passage 
before  us  is  concerned,  is  that  the  shutting  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  outer  court  was  to  be  the  rule,  but  that  there  were  certain 
exceptions  which  are  not  fully  explained  till  ch.  xlvi.,  though 
they  are  hinted  at  in  the  chapter  before  us  in  the  directions 
given  there,  that  the  prince  was  to  hold  the  sacrificial  meal  in 
this  gate. — The  outer  east  gate,  which  was  probably  the  one 
chiefly  used  by  the  people  when  appearing  before  the  Lord  in 
the  earlier  temple,  both  for  going  in  and  coming  out,  is  to  be  shut 
in  the  new  temple,  and  not  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  people  for 
either  entrance  or  exit,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  entered 
into  the  temple  thereby.  This  reason  is  of  course  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Rabbins,  namely,  that 
the  departure  of  the  Shechinah  from  the  temple  was  to  be  pre- 
vented by   the  closing  of  the  gate ;    but  the  thought  is  this  : 
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because  this  gateway  had  been  rendered  holy  through  tfye 
entrance  of  the  Shechinah  into  the  temple  thereby,  it  was  not 
to  remain  open  to  the  people,  so  as  to  be  desecrated,  but  was 
to  be  kept  perpetually  holy.  This  keeping  holy  was  not  preju- 
diced in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  the  prince  held  the  sacrificial 
meal  in  the  gate,  and  also  entered  the  court  through  this  gate- 
way for  the  purpose  of  offering  his  sacrifice,  which  was  made 
ready  by  the  priests  before  the  inner  gate,  and  then  was 
present  at  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  inner  gate -building.  DTiN  !|T! 
"WH  is  therefore  the  way  which  led  from  the  outer  flight  of 
steps  across  the  threshold  past  the  guard-rooms  to  the  gate 
porch  at  the  inner  end  of  the  gate-building.  By  this  way  the 
priest  was  to  go  into  the  gate  opened  for  him,  and  hold  the 
sacrificial  meal  therein,  namely,  in  the  porch  of  this  gate.  That 
the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  necessarily  preceded  the  meal  is 
assumed  as  self-evident,  and  the  law  of  sacrifice  in  ch.  xlvi. 
first  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  was  to  behave 
when  offering  the  sacrifice,  and  how  near  to  the  altar  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  go. 

Vers.  4-16.  The  Position  of  Foreigners,  Levites,  and 
Priests  in  relation  to  the  Temple  and  the  Temple 
Service. — The  further  precepts  concerning  the  approach  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  worship  to  be  presented  there,  are  intro- 
duced with  a  fresh  exhortation  to  observe  with  exactness  all  the 
statutes  and  laws,  in  order  that  the  desecration  of  the  sanctuary 
which  had  formerly  taken  place  might  not  be  repeated,  and  are 
delivered  to  the  prophet  at  the  north  gate  in  front  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  God  (vers.  4-8). — Ver.  4.  And  he 
brought  me  by  the  way  of  the  north  gate  to  the  front  of  the  house  ; 
and  I  looked,  and  behold  the  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  I  fell  down  upon  my  face.  Ver.  5.  And  Jehovah 
said  to  me,  Son  of  man,  direct  thy  heart  and  see  with  thine  eyes 
and  hear  with  thine  ears  all  that  I  say  to  thee  with   regard  to 
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all  the  statutes  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  all  its  laws,  and  direct 
thy  heart  to  the  entering  into  the  house  through  all  the  exits  of  the 
house y  Ver.  6.  And  say  to  the  rebellious  one,  to  the  family  of 
Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  you, 
of  all  your  abominations,  0  house  of  Israel,  Ver.  7.  In  that  ye 
brought  in  foreigners,  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised 
in  flesh,  to  be  in  my  sanctuary,  to  desecrate  it,  my  house,  when  ye 
offered  my  food,  fat  and  blood,  and  so  they  broke  my  covenant 
to  all  your  abominations,  Ver.  8.  And  so  ye  did  not  keep  the  charge 
of  my  holy  things,  but  made  them  keepers  of  my  charge  for  you 
in  my  sanctuary. — From  the  outer  gate  to  which  Ezekiel  had 
been  taken,  simply  that  he  might  be  instructed  concerning 
the  entering  thereby,  he  is  once  more  conducted,  after  this  has 
been  done^  by  the  way  of  the  north  gate  to  the  front  of  the 
temple  house,  to  receive  the  further  directions  there  for  the 
performance  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  new  sanctuary.  The 
question,  whether  we  are  to  understand  by  the  north  gate  that 
of  the  outer  or  that  of  the  inner  court,  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty.  Hitzig  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Kliefoth 
in  favour  of  the  former.  The  place  to  which  he  is  conducted 
is  fr^n  *JST7^  ad  faciem  domus,  before  the  temple  house,so  that 
he  had  it  before  his  eyes,  Le.  was  able  to  see  it.  As  the  gate- 
way of  the  inner  count  was  eight  steps,  about  four  cubits,  higher 
than  the  outer  court  gate,  this  was  hardly  possible  if  he  stood 
at  or  within  the  latter.  n*3nf  i.e.  the  temple  house,  could  only 
be  distinctly  seen  from  the  inner  north  gate.  And  the  remark 
that  it  is  more  natural  to  think  of  the  outer  north  gate,  because 
the  next  thing  said  to  the  prophet  has  reference  to  the  question 
who  is  to  go  into  and  out  of  the  sanctuary,  has  not  much  force, 
as  the  instructions  do  not  refer  to  the  going  in  and  out  alone, 
but  chiefly  to  the  charge  of  *Jehovah,  i.e.  to  the  maintenance  of 
divine  worship. — At  the  fresh  standing-place  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  which  filled  the  temple,  met  the  sight  of  the  prophet 
again,  so  that  he  fell  down  and  worshipped  once  more  (cf. 
ch.  xliii.  3,  5).     This  remark  is  not  intended  "  to  indicate  that 
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now,  after  the  preliminary  observations  in  cli.  xliii.  13-xliv.  3, 
the  true  thorah  commences  "  (Kliefoth),  but  to  sbovv  the  un- 
approachable   glory   and    holiness  of    the    new   temple.       For 
yer.  5,  see  cb.  xl.  4,  xliii.  11,  12.     In  ver.  6  ^")P"^  is  placed  at 
the  head  in  a  substantive  form  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and 
7X"}^TT3  is  appended  in  the  form  of  an  apposition.      For  the 
fact  itself,  see  ch.  ii.  8.     D??"3!  followed  by  I?,  a  sufficiency  of 
anything,  as   in  Ex.  ix.  28,  1  Kings  xii.  28,  is  equivalent  to 
"  there  is  enough  for  you  to  desist  from  it."     The  niziyin,  from 
which  they  are  to  desist,  are  more  precisely  defined  in  ver.  6. 
They  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  admitted  foreigners, 
heathen,  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  flesh,  into  the  sanctuary, 
to   desecrate  it  during  the  offering  of  sacrifice.       It   is   not 
expressly   stated,    indeed,    that   they   admitted    uncircumcised 
heathen  to  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  but  this  is  implied  in  what  is 
affirmed.     The  offering  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  is 
not  only  permitted  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  foreigners  living  in 
Israel,  but  to  some  extent  prescribed  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12  ;  Num. 
xv.  13  sqq.).     It  was  only  in  the  paschal  meal  that  no  Sag  }3 
was  allowed  to  participate  (Ex.  xii.  43).      To  do  this,  he  must 
first   of  all  be  circumcised  (ver.   44).     Solomon    accordingly 
prays  to  the  Lord   in   his  temple- prayer  that  He  will   also 
hearken  to  the  prayer  of  the  foreigner,  who  may  come  from  a 
distant  land  for  the  Lord's   name    sake    to    worship    in    His 
house  (1  Kings  viii.  4i  sqq.).     The  reproof  in  the  verse  before 
us  is  apparently  at  variance  with  this.     Raschi  would  therefore 
understand  by  "Oippa,  Israelites  who  had   fallen  into  heathen 
idolatry.     Rosenmiiller,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Israelites  were  blamed  because  they  had  accepted  victimas 
it  libamina  from  the  heathen,  and  offered  them  in  the  temple, 
which  had  been  prohibited  in  Lev.  xxv.  22.     Htivernick  under- 
stands by  the  sons  of  the  foreigner,  Levites  who  had  become 
apostates  from  Jehovah,  and  were  therefore  placed  by  Ezekiel 
on  a  par  with  the  idolatrous  sons  of  the  foreigner.     And  lastly, 
Ilitzig  imagines  that  they  were  foreign  traders,  who  had  been 
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admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts  as  sellers  of  sacrificial 
animals,  incense,  and  so  forth.  All  these  are  alike  arbitrary 
and  erroneous.  The  apparent  discrepancy  vanishes,  if  we  con- 
sider the  more  precise  definition  of  "UM  *33,  viz.  u  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  flesh."  Their  being  uncircumcised  in  heart  is  placed 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  the  foreigners  as  godless 
heathen,  who  were  destitute  not  only  of  the  uncircumcision  of 
their  flesh,  but  also  of  that  of  the  heart,  i.e.  of  piety  of  heart, 
which  Solomon  mentions  in  his  prayer  as  the  motive  for  the 
coming  of  distant  strangers  to  the  temple.  By  the  admission 
of  such  foreigners  as  these,  who  had  no  fear  of  God  at  all,  into 
the  temple  during  the  sacrificial  worship,  Israel  had  defiled  the 
sanctuary,  WgflN  is  in  apposition  to  the  suffix  to  ftp?.  The 
food  of  Jehovah  (^np)  is  sacrifice,  according  to  Lev.  iii.  11, 
xxi.  6,  etc.,  and  is  therefore  explained  by  "  fat  and  blood."  V»S£, 
which  the  LXX.  changed  in  an  arbitrary  manner  into  the 
second  person,  refers  to  the  "  foreigners,"  the  heathen.  By 
their  treading  the  temple  in  their  ungodliness  they  broke  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  with  His  people,  who  allowed  this  dese- 
cration of  His  sanctuary.  'rn3j?in~,>3  ?tf,  in  addition  to  all  your 
abominations.  How  grievous  a  sin  was  involved  in  this  is 
stated  in  ver.  8.  The  people  of  Israel,  by  their  unrighteous 
admission  of  godless  heathen  into  the  temple,  not  only  failed  to 
show  the  proper  reverence  for  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  but 
even  made  these  haathen,  so  to  speak,  servants  of  God  for  them- 
selves in  His  sanctuary.  These  last  words  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  but  spiritually.  Allowing  them  to  tread  the 
temple  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  appointing  them  to  take 
charge  of  the  worship  in  the  temple.  For  WOW  ")»$,  see  Lev. 
xviii.  30,  xxii.  9,  and  the  commentary  on  Lev.  viii.  35. 

The  Lord  would  guard  against  such  desecration  of  His 
sanctuary  in  the  future.  To  this  end  the  following  precepts 
concerning  the  worship  in  the  new  temple  are  given. — Ver.  9. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  No  foreigner,  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  shall  come  into  my  sanctuary, 
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of  all  the  foreigners  that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel; 
Ver.  10.  But  even  the  Levites,  who  have  gone  away  from  me 
in  the  wandering  of  Israel,  which  rvandered  away  from  me  after 
its  idols,  they  shall  bear  their  guilt.  Ver.  11.  They  shall  be 
servants  in  my  sanctuary,  as  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  house  and 
serving  in  the  house ;  they  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering  and  the 
slain-offering  for  the  people,  and  shall  stand  before  it  to  serve 
them.  Ver.  12.  Because  they  served  them  before  their  idols,  and 
became  to  the  house  of  .Israel  a  stumbling-block  to  guilt,  therefore 
I  have  lifted  my  hand  against  them,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  that  they  should  bear  their  guilt.  Ver.  13.  They  shall 
not  draw  near  to  me  to  serve  me  as  priests,  and  to  draw  near  to 
all  my  holy  things,  to  the  most  holy,  but  shall  bear  their  disgrace 
and  all  their  abominations  which  they  have  done.  Ver.  14.  And 
so  will  I  make  them  guards  of  the  charge  of  the  house  with 
regard  to  all  its  service,  and  to  all  tJiat  is  performed  therein. 
Ver.  15.  But  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
who  have  kept  the  charge  of  my  sanctuary  on  the  wandering  of 
the  sons  of  Israel  from  me,  they  shall  draw  near  to  me  to  serve  me, 
and  stand  before  me,  offer  to  me  fat  and  blood,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  16.  They  shall  come  into  my  sanctuary,  and 
they  draw  near  to  my  table  to  serve  me,  and  shall  keep  my  charge. 
— In  order  that  all  desecration  may  be  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  new  sanctuary,  foreigners  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  flesh 
are  not  to  be  admitted  into  it;  and  even  of  the  Levites 
appointed  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  all  who  took  part  in  the  falling  away  of  the  people 
into  idolatry  are  to  be  excluded  from  investiture  with  the 
priests'  office  as  a  punishment  for  their  departure  from  the 
Lord,  and  only  to  be  allowed  to  perform  subordinate  duties  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
descendants  of  Zadok,  who  kept  themselves  free  from  all  stray- 
ing into  idolatry,  are  to  perform  the  specifically  priestly  service 
at  the  altar  and  in  the  sanctuary,  and  they  alone.  The  meaning 
and  design  of  the  command,  to  shut  out  the  foreigners  un- 
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circumcised  in  heart  from  all  access  to  the  sanctuary,  are  not 
that  the  intermediate  position  and  class  of  foreigners  living  in 
Israel  should  henceforth  be  abolished  (Kliefoth) ;  for  this 
would  be  at  variance  with  ch.  xlvii.  22  and  23,  according  to 
which  the  foreigners  (0^3)  were  to  receive  a  possession  of  their 
own  in  the  fresh  distribution  of  the  land,  which  not  only  pre- 
supposes their  continuance  within  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
but  also  secures  it  for  the  time  to  come.  The  meaning  is 
rather  this  :  No  heathen  uncircumcised  in  heart,  i.e.  estranged 
in  life  from  God,  shall  have  access  to  the  altar  in  the  new 
sanctuary.  The  emphasis  of  the  prohibition  lies  here,  as  in 
ver.  7,  upon  their  being  uncircumcised  in  heart ;  and  the 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  foreskin  of  the  flesh  as  in  the  spiritual  foreskin,  so  that 
not  only  the  uncircumcised  heathen,  but  also  Israelites  who 
were  circumcised  in  flesh,  were  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
sanctuary  if  they  failed  to  possess  circumcision  of  heart.  The 
p  before  'J  |3";3  serves  the  purpose  of  comprehension,  as  in 
Gen.  ix.  10,  Lev.  xi.  42,  etc.  (compare  Eivald,  §  310a).  Not 
only  are  foreigners  who  are  estranged  from  God  to  be  prevented 
from  coming  into  the  sanctuary,  but  even  the  Levites,  who  fell 
into  idolatry  at  the  time  of  the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites,  are 
to  bear  their  guilt,  i.e.  are  to  be  punished  for  it  by  exclusion 
from  the  rights  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  connection 
between  the  tenth  verse  and  the  ninth,  indicated  by  ES  *3, 
which  derives  its  meaning,  truly  (imo),  yea  even,  from  this 
connection,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  21.  tW/H  are  not  the  Levites 
here  as  distinguished  from  the  priests  (Aaronites),  but  all  the 
descendants  of  Levi,  including  the  Aaronites  chosen  for  the 
priests'  office,  to  whom  what  is  to  be  said  concerning  the 
Levites  chiefly  applies.  The  division  of  the  Levites  into  such 
as  are  excluded  from  the  service  and  office  of  priests  (1^3, 
ver.  13)  on  account  of  their  former  straying  into  idolatry,  and 
the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  kept  aloof  from  that  wandering,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  the  only  persons  allowed  to  administer  the 
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priests'  office  for  the  future,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  threat 
"they  shall  bear  their  guilt"  does  not  apply  to  the  common 
Levites,  but  to  the  Levitical  priests.  They  are  to  be  degraded 
to  the  performance  of  the  inferior  duties  in  the  temple  and  at 
divine  worship.  The  guilt  with  which  they  are  charged  is  that 
they  forsook  Jehovah  when  the  people  strayed  into  idolatry. 
Forsaking  Jehovah  involves  both  passive  and  active  participa- 
tion in  idolatry  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  5).  This  wandering  of  the  Israelites 
from  Jehovah  took  place  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple  were  in  existence,  though  at 
different  periods  and  with  varying  force  and  extent.  Bearing 
the  guilt  is  more  minutely  defined  in  vers.  11-13.  The 
Levitical  priests  who  have  forsaken  the  Lord  are  to  lose  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  priesthood  ;  they  are  not,  indeed,  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  the  prerogative  conferred  upon  the 
tribe  of  Levi  by  virtue  of  its  election  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  place  of  the  first-born  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  henceforth  they  are  merely  to  be  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  lower  duties,  as  guards  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  and  as  servants  of  the  people  at  the  sacrificial  worship, 
when  they  are  to  slaughter  the  animals  for  the  people,  which 
every  one  who  offered  sacrifice  was  also  able  to  do  for  himself. 
Because  they  have  already  served  the  people  before  their  idols, 
i.e.  have  helped  them  in  their  idolatry,  they  shall  also  serve  the 
people  in  time  to  come  in  the  worship  of  God,  though  not  as 
priests,  but  simply  in  non-priestly  occupations.  The  wTords 
')y\  V1BJP  non  are  taken  from  Num.  xvi.  9,  and  the  suffixes  in 

:  —        t  ••  / 

DrwsA  and   Dmc6  refer   to  Dy.      jty  5>iBOD,  as  iu   ch.  vii.   19, 

......  t    :  it  :  t  t  :   •  /  / 

xiv.  3,  xviii.  30.  T  Kfe'J,  not  to  raise  the  arm  to  smite,  but  to 
lift  up  the  hand  to  swear,  as  in  ch.  xx.  5,  6,  etc.  Wi?'??  ?V  ntf£, 
to  draw  near  to  all  my  holy  things.  B^iJ.  are  not  the  rooms 
in  the  sanctuary,  but  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which 
were  sacred  to  the  Lord.  They  are  not  to  touch  these,  i.e. 
neither  to  sprinkle  blood  nor  to  burn  the  portions  of  fat  upon 
the  altar,  or    peiform    anything   connected   therewith.      This 
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explanation  is  required  by  the  apposition  DHfihjJH  ^IJ*^j  which 
(in  the  plural)  does  not  mean  the  most  holy  place  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  temple,  but  the  most  holy  sacrificial  gifts  (cf. 
ch.  xlii.  13).  nefa  NL'0,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  52.  In  ver.  14  it  is 
once  more  stated  in  a  comprehensive  manner  in  what  the 
bearing  of  the  guilt  and  shame  was  to  consist:  God  would 
make  them  keepers  of  the  temple  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
acts  of  service.  The  general  expression  JV3H  nio^'p  1D^  which 
signifies  the  temple  service  universally,  receives  its  restriction 
to  the  inferior  acts  of  service  from  'til  irnhy  73>j  which  is  used 
in  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  23,  30,  32,  39,  47,  for  the  heavy  duties 
performed  by  the  Merarites  and  Gershonites,  in  distinction 
from  the  mby  of  the  Kohathites,  which  consisted  in  mDC'D  "IE>^ 

t     -;  7  v  v  :     •  -  t 

tn'pn  (Num.  iii.  28)  and  *WO  bnfca  nrjxta  nwy  (Num.  iv.  3). 
The  priestly  service  at  the  altar  and  in  the  sanctuary,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  be  performed  by  the  sons  of  Zadok  alone, 
because  when  the  people  went  astray  they  kept  the  charge  of 
the  sanctuary,  i.e.  performed  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office 
with  fidelity.      Zadok  was  the  son  of  Ahitub,  of  the  line  of 
Eleazar  (1  Chron.  v.  34,  vi.  37,  38),  who  remained  faithful  to 
King  David  at  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  24  sqq.), 
and  also  anointed  Solomon  as  king  in  opposition  to  Adonijah 
the  pretender  (1  Kings  i.  32  sqq.) ;   whereas  the  high  priest 
Abiathar,  of  the   line  of  Ithamar,   took  part  with  Adonijah 
(1  Kings  i.  7,  25),  and  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  Solomon 
in  consequence,  so  that  now  the  high-priesthood  was  in   the 
sole  possession  of  Zadok  and  his  descendants  (1  Kings  ii.  26, 
27,  and  35).      From  this  attitude  of  Zadok  toward  David,  the 
prince  given  by  the  Lord  to  His   people,  it  may  be  seen  at 
once  that  he  not  only  kept  aloof  from  the  wandering  of  the 
people,  but  offered  a  decided  opposition  thereto,  and  attended 
to  his  office  in  a  manner  that  was  well-pleasing  to  God.     As  he 
received  the  high -priesthood  from    Solomon  in  the  place  of 
Abiathar  for  this  fidelity  of  his,  so  shall  his  descendants  only 
be  invested  with  the  priestly  office  in  the  new  temple.     For 
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the  correct  explanation  of  the  words  in  these  verses,  however, 
we  must  pay  particular  regard  to  the  clause,  cl  who  have  kept 
the  charge  of  my  sanctuary."  This  implies,  for  example,  that 
lineal  descent  from  Zadok  alone  was  not  sufficient,  but  that 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  must  also  be  added  as  an 
indispensable  requisite.  In  vers.  15b  and  16  the  priest] v 
service  is  described  according  to  its  principal  functions  at  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  in  the  holy  place  at  the  altar  of 
incense,     ^rfe*  is  the  altar  of  incense  (see  ch.  xli.  22). 

Vers.  17-31.  Requisites  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Priests'  Office,  and  the  Obligations  and  Privi- 
leges OF  that  Office. — Ver.  17.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  they  go  to  the  gates  of  the  inner  court,  they  shall  put  on 
linen  clothes,  and  no  wool  shall  lie  upon  them,  wlien  they  serve  in 
the  gates  of  the  inner  court  and  serve  toward  the  house.  Ver.  18. 
JAncn  turbans  shall  be  upon  their  head,  and  linen  drawers  upon 
their  hips:  they  shall  not  gird  themselves  in  sweat.  Ver.  19. 
And  when  they  go  out  into  the  outer  court,  into  the  outer  court  to 
the  people,  they  shall  take  off  their  clothes  in  which  they  have 
ministered,  and  put  them  in  the  holy  cells,  and  put  on  other 
clothes,  that  they  may  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their  clothes. 
Ver.  20.  And  they  shall  not  shave  their  head  bald,  nor  let  their 
hair  grow  freely ;  they  shall  cut  the  hair  of  their  head,  Ver.  21. 
And  they  shall  not  drink  v:ine,  no  priest,  when  they  go  into  the 
inner  court.  Ver.  22.  And  a  widow  and  a  divorced  woman  they 
shall  not  take  as  wives,  but  virgins  of  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  widow  who  has  become  the  widow  of  a  priest  they 
may  take.  Ver.  23.  And  they  shall  teach  my  people,  make 
known  to  them  the  difference  between  holy  and  common,  and 
between  unclean  and  clean.  Ver.  21.  And  they  shall  stand  to 
judge  concerning  disputes  ;  and  they  shall  observe  my  laws  and 
my  statutes  at  all  my  feasts,  and  sanctify  my  Sabbaths.  Ver.  25. 
And  one  shall  not  go  to  any  corpse  of  a  man  to  defile  himself ; 
only  for  father  and  mother,  for  son  and  daughter,  for  brother, 
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sister   who  had  no  husband,   may    they   defile  themselves. 
Ver.  26.  And  after  his  purification  shall  they  reel  days 

more  to  him;  Ver.  27.  And  on  the  day  when  lie  comes  to  the 
holy  place,  into  the  inner  court)  to  serve  in  the  holy  place^  he 
shall  offer  hi<  sin-offering)  is  the  saying  of  the  Ltord  Jehovah. — 
Ver.  28*  And  so  shall  it  be  with  their  inheritance,  that  J  am 

their  inheritance,    lie   shall   I  v   them  a   possession  in  I 

I  am  their  pa  .     \  ■•:■•  29.    The  meat-offering^  and  the  sin- 

offering,  and  the  trespass-offering,  these  shall  they  eat,  and  every- 
thing banned  in  Israel  shall  belong  to  them,  \  er.  30.  And  the 
firstlings  of  all  the  first-fruits  of  everything,  and  every  heave- 
offering  of  every  tiling)  of  all  uour  heave-offerings,  shall  belon 
the  priests  ;  cuid  the  firstlinqs  of  all  your  around  meal  shall  ye 
■  to  the  priest,  that  a  blessing  may  come  down  upon  thy  house. 
Ver.  31.  No  carrion  nor  anything  t<>m  i)i  j>  ■'  fowl  and  of 

beast  shall  the  priests  eat. — To  the  directions,  who  are  to  perform 
the  service  in  the  new  temple,  there  are  appended  corresponding 
instructions  concerning  the  bodily  condition  in  which  this  service 
is  to  be  performed,  as  the  bodily  condition  shadows  forth  the  state 
of  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  servants  of  God. 
The  dress  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxviii.  for  the  priests  to  wear  during 
the  holy  service  had  this  signification.  The  same  rule  is  here  pre- 
supposed as  still  in  force  ;  and  it  is  simply  renewed  and  partially 
emphasized  by  the  enumeration  of  some  of  the  leading  points. 
At  the  service  at  the  altar  and  in  the  holy  place  the  priests 
are  to  wear  linen  clothes,  and,  after  the  performance  of  the 
service,  they  are  to  tnke  them  off  again  when  they  go  into  the 
outer  court  (vers;  17—19).  In  the  Mosaic  law,  B^,  white  byssus, 
or  13,  white  linen,  is  mentioned  as  the  material  used  for  the 
priests'  clothing  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  42) ;  here  the  material  is  more 
distinctly  designated  as  DW>J3,  flax  linen;  and  TO¥,  animal  wool, 
is  expressly  forbidden,  the  motive  being  assigned  for  this  regu- 
lation, namely,  that  the  priest  is  not  to  cause  himself  to  sweat 
by  wearing  woollen  clothing.  Sweat  produces  uncleanness  ; 
and  the  priest,  by  keeping  his  body  clean,  is  to  show  even  out- 
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wardly  that  he  is  clean  and  blameless.  With  regard  to  the 
putting  on  and  off  of  the  official  clothes,  the  new  thorah  accords 
with  the  Mosaic.  For  we  cannot  agree  with  Kliefoth,  who 
detects  a  deviation  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  Ex.  xxviii.  43, 
the  priests  were  to  wear  the  official  clothes  only  when  they 
entered  the  tabernacle  and  when  approaching  the  altar,  and, 
according  to  Lev.  vi.  4,  xvi.  23,  were  to  take  them  off  when 
the  service  was  ended;  whereas,  according  to  ver.  17  of  the 
chapter  before  us,  they  were  to  put  them  on  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  inner  court,  and  were  never  to  come  before  the 
people  in  the  official  costume.  If,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  priests  were  to  go  before  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in 
the  court  in  their  holy  official  dress,  and  not  otherwise,  they 
must  have  put  on  this  dress  on  entering  the  court ;  for  they 
could  not  wait  till  they  were  in  front  of  the  altar  before  they 
changed  their  clothes.  For  the  expression  Dyn  7K  DNV  does  not 
imply  that,  according  to  Ezekiel,  they  were  never  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  in  their  official  costume,  as  it  does 
not  mean  "  come  before  the  people,"  but  a  go  out  to  the 
people,"  or  u  walk  among  the  people  ; "  nor  is  this  involved  in 
the  words  'ttl  W*!K  K7I,  they  shall  not  sanctify  the  people  in 
their  clothes  (by  their  clothes).  The  latter  by  no  means 
affirms  that  they  are  to  sanctify  the  people  by  intercourse  with 
them,  but  are  not  to  do  this  in  official  costume ;  the  meaning  is 
simply  that  they  are  not  to  move  among  the  people  in  the  outer 
court  while  wearing  their  official  clothes,  that  they  may  not 
sanctify  them  by  their  holy  clothes.  This  sanctification  cannot 
be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  as  analogous  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  law,  that  touching  most  holy  sacrificial  flesh 
would  sanctify  (Lev.  vi.  11,  20),  which  Ezekiel  repeats  in 
ch.  xlvi.  20,  and  which  does  not  stand  in  anything  like  an 
isolated  position  in  the  law,  but  is  also  affirmed  in  Ex.  xxix.  37 
and  xxx.  29  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  same  thing  which  applied  to  these  vessels 
— namely,  that  their  holiness  passed  from  them  to  any  one 
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who  touched  them — is  here  predicated  of  the  holy  dresses  of  the 
priests;  and  the  moving  of  the  priests  among  the  people  in 
their  holy  clothes  is  forbidden,  because  such  holiness,  acquired 
bv  contact  with  holy  objects,  imposed  upon  the  person  to  whom 
it  had  passed  the  obligation  to  guard  against  all  defilement 
(Lev.  xxi.  1-8),  which  the  people  could  not  avoid  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  and  thus  a  weakening  or  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  things  holy  and  common  would  in- 
evitably have  ensued.  Bnpf?  niX"?  are  the  holy  cell-buildings 
described  in  ch.  xlii.  1—14. — To  the  clothing  there  is  simply 
appended  in  ver.  20  the  direction  concerning  the  hair  of  the 
head,  the  natural  covering  of  the  head,  in  relation  to  which 
excess  on  either  side  is  prohibited,  either  shaving  the  head  bald 
or  wearing  the  hair  uncut.  Both  of  these  were  forbidden  to 
the  priests  in  the  law  :  shaving  in  Lev.  xxi.  ."),  and  letting  the 
hair  grow  freely  in  Lev.  x.  (> ;  and  the  latter  was  simply 
imposed  upon  the  Nazarites  for  the  period  of  their  vow  (Num. 
vi.  5).  ET3  only  occurs  here  ;  but  its  meaning,  to  cut  the  hair, 
is  obvious  from  the  context. — Ver.  21.  The  prohibition  of  the 
drinking  of  wine  when  performing  service  agrees  with  Lev. 
x.  9  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  instructions  concerning  the  choice 
of  wives  are  sharpened  in  ver.  22,  as  that  which  only  applied 
to  the  high  priest  in  the  law  is  here  extended  to  all  the  priests. 
In  fact,  Ezekiel  throughout  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
high  priest  and  the  common  priests.  In  Lev.  xxi.  14,  marrying 
a  widow  is  only  forbidden  to  the  high  priest,  who  was  to  marry 
a  virgin  of  his  own  people,  whereas  no  such  restriction  is  laid 
down  for  the  ordinary  priests.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
marrying  a  widow  is  forbidden  to  all  the  priests,  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  a  priest  being  the  only  one  allowed.  I^bs  belongs 
to  •"IJE<5*>  "T.^j  who  has  become  the  widow  of  a  priest.1 

1  The  Rabbins  (Targ.  Talm.  and  Masor.  according  to  their  accentuation) 
have  endeavoured  to  obliterate  this  distinction,  by  applying  the  first 
hemistich  to  the  high  priest  alone,  and  explaining  the  second  thus :  "  The 
widow,  who  is  really  a  widow,  the  priest  may  take,"  interpreting  jnbo  by 
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In  vers.  23  and  24  the  general  official  duties  of  the  priests 
are  mentioned,  viz.  to  teach  the  people,  and  to  instruct  them 
concerning  the  difference  between  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  the 
clean  and  the  unclean,  as  in  Lev.  x.  10  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  10 
and  Ezek.  xxii.  2G)  ;  also  to  administer  justice  in  questions  in 
dispute  according  to  the  rights  of  God, — a  duty  which  had 
already  been  committed  to  the  priests  in  its  highest  form  in 
Deut.  xvii.  8  sqq.,  xix.  17,  and  xxi.  5.  S'H  ?Vy  concerning,  in 
the  case  of,  matters  in  dispute.  DS^'p  "J^y,  to  stand  to  judge, 
i.e.  to  appear  or  act  as  judge  (compare  CipsbJ  TOJin,  to  appoint 
or  institute  judges,  in  2  Chron.  xix.  5).  The  Keri  tOQC'b?  is  a 
needless  emendation  after  2  Chron.. xix.  8.  The  Clietib  ^pS^l, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  copyist's  error  for  Viipsc^.  Lastly,  at  all 
the  feasts  they  are  to  observe  the  laws  and  statutes  of  Jehovah, 
that  is  to  say,  to  perform  all  the  priestly  duties  binding  upon 
them  at  the  feasts,  and  to  sanctify  the  Sabbaths,  not  merely  by 
offering  the  Sabbath  sacrifices,  but  also  by  maintaining  the 
Sabbath  rest  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  3). — In  vers- 25-27  there  follow 
regulations  concerning  defilement  from  the  dead,  and  its 
removal.  Ver.  25  is  a  simple  repetition  of  Lev.  xxi.  1—3. 
But  the  instructions  concerning  purification  from  defilement 
from  the  dead  are  sharpened,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  the 
purification  prescribed  by  the  law  (Num.  xix.  1  sqq.),  and 
which  lasted  seven  days,  required  (this  is  meant  by  irnno),  but 
a  further  period  of  seven  days  is  appointed  after  these,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  presentation  of  a  sin-offering  is 
demanded  before  the  service  in  the  sanctuary  can  be  resumed. 
By  this  demand  for  a  heightened  purification,  the  approach  to 
a  corpse  permitted  to  the  priests,  which  was  prohibited  to  the 
high  priest  in  the  Mosaic  law,  even  in  the  case  of  father  and 
mother  (Lev.  xxi.  11),  is  tolerably  equalized.. 

qnidam  sacerdolum,  or  aliqui  ex  ordine  sacerdotali,  or  ceteri  mcerdotes.     But 
this  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  as  pbft  cannot  possibly  be 

understood  in  a  partitive  sense  in  this  passage,  where  the  priests  generally 
are  spoken  of,  and  the  plural  ^np>  follows. 
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For  these  duties  and  obligations  of  service  the  priests  are  to 
receive  corresponding  emoluments.    These  are  treated  of  in 

vers.  28-31.  Tlu  v  are  not,  indeed,  to  receive  any  share  of  the 
land  as  their  property  in  time  to  come  any  more  than  in  former 
times;  but  in  the  place  of  this  Jehovah  will  be  their  property 
and  possession,  and  give  them  the  necessary  room  for  their 
dwellings  from  His  own  property  in  the  land  (eh.  xlv.  4),  and 
let  them  draw  their  maintenance  from  His  altar  (yen.  29  and 
36).  The  promise  that  Jehovah  will  be  the  n^n]  and  Hjn«  of 
the  priests  is  a  simple  repetition  of  the  regulation  in  the  law 
(Num.  xviii.  20;  Dent,  xviii.  1,  x.  9).  So  far  as  the  construc- 
tion in  ver.  28a  is  concerned,  the  words  en.  n:  ^S  are  really  the 
subject  to  '&  Q'"1?  nj?,7!,  which  we  are  obliged  to  render  obliquely, 
"the  inheritance  for  them  shall  be,  I  am  their  inheritance." 
For  the  proposal  of  Hitzig  to  take  the  words  from  Qripnj  *3K  to 
the  close  of  the  verse  as  a  parenthesis,  and  to  regard  W  nn??n 
in  ver.  29a  as  the  subject  to  'til  nnvn,  is  untenable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  harshness  which  such  a  parenthesis  would 
involve,  but  principally  because  these  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
and  heave-offerings  which  belonged  to  the  priest  were  not  a  "fty, 
and  are  never  designated  as  n;C]J,  inheritance,  Le.  property  in  land. 
Ver.  28  treats  of  the  property  in  land,  which  God  assigned  to 
the  Levites  and  priests  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  by  appoint- 
ing them  towns  to  dwell  in,  with  meadows  for  the  feeding  of 
their  cattle,  within  the  territory  of  the  other  tribes,  but  would 
assign  to  them  in  future  from  the  heave-offering  set  apart  from 
the  land  for  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xlv.  4).  It  is  not  till  vers.  29 
and  30  that  the  means  of  support  for  the  priests  are  spoken  of. 
They  are  to  be  supported  from  the  sacrifices  and  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  which  Israel  has  to  pay  to  Jehovah,  as  the  lord  of  the 
land,  and  which  He  transfers  to  His  servants  the  priests.  For 
the  priests'  share  of  the  meat-offering,  sin-offering,  and  trespass- 
offering,  see  Lev.  ii.  3,  vi.  9,  11,  19,  vii.  6,  7;  for  that  which 
is  put  under  the  ban,  Lev.  xxvii.  21 ;  for  the  first-fruits,  Ex. 
xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,   Deut.  xviii.  4,   Num.  xviii.  13;    for  the 
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rtoin,  Num.  xv.  19,  xviii.  19;  for  the  rtD*$  rWfifcn,  Num.  xv. 
20,  21.  In  '131  n^Hp?  a  to  cause  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy 
house,"  the  individual  Israelite  is  addressed.  For  the  fact 
itself,  see  Mai.  iii.  10. — To  the  enumeration  of  the  means  of 
support  there  is  appended  in  ver.  31  an  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  command  in  Lev.  xxii.  8,  not  to  eat  of  any  dead  thing  (i.e. 
anything  that  has  died  a  natural  death),  or  anything  torn  to 
pieces,  either  of  birds  or  beasts,  on  account  of  its  defiling  (Lev. 
xvii.  15). 

Chap.  xlv.  1-17.    The  Holy  Heave  of  the  Land  and  the 
Heave-offerings  of  the  People. 

The  determination  of  the  means  of  support  for  the  priesthood 
is  followed  still  further  by  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  Jehovah  will  be  their  inheritance  and  possession ;  in 
other  words,  assign  to  the  priests  and  Levites  that  portion  of 
the  land  which  was  requisite  for  their  abode.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  His  causing  a  definite  tract  of  land  to  be  set  apart  for 
Himself,  for  the  sanctuary,  and  for  His  servants,  and  for  the 
capital,  when  the  country  is  distributed  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (vers.  1-8).  On  both  sides  of  this  domain  the  prince  is 
also  to  receive  a  possession  in  land,  to  guard  against  all  exaction 
on  the  part  of  the  princes  in  time  to  come.  And  everywhere 
unrighteousness  is  to  cease,  just  weight  and  measure  are  to  be 
observed  (vers.  9-12),  and  the  people  are  to  pay  certain  heave- 
offerings  to  provide  for  the  sacrifices  binding  upon  the  prince 
(vers.  13-17). 

Vers.  1-8.  The  Holy  Heave  from  the  Land. — Ver.  1. 
And  when  ye  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance,  ye  shall 
lift  a  heave  for  Jehovah  as  a  holy  (portion)  from  the  land;  five 
and  twenty  thousand  the  length,  and  the  breadth  ten  (?  twenty) 
thousand.  It  shall  be  holy  in  all  its  circumference  round  about. 
Ver.  2.  Of  this  five  hundred  shall  belong  to  the  Holy  by  five 
hundred  square  round  about,  and  fifty  cubits  open  space  thereto 
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roundabout.     Ver.  3.  And  from  Mm  m<  u  i/ia& 

length  and  twenty  thousand,  and  a  breadth 

thousand,  and  in  this  shall  be  the  tan 

V©r«    I.    -1   fa>(w  (portion)  of  the  land  shall  this  be;   to  the 

the  s  of  tht'  sanctuary,  shall  it  belong  who  draw  near  I 

Jehovah,  and  it  shall  be  to  them  th<  nd  a  sanc- 

tuary for  the  sanctuary.     Vei\  5.  And  five  and  twenty  thousand 
in  length  and  ten  thousand  in  breadth  shall  belong  to  the  I 

the  servants  of  the  house,  for  a  \  n   '    them  as  gates  to 

dwell  in.     Ver.  6.  And  at  a  possession  for  the  city,  ye  sh  ill  give 

thousand  in  breadth   and  ft  re  and  twenty  thousand  in  length, 

parallel  to  the  holy  1  it  shall  belong  to  the  whole  h 

Israel.     Ver.  7.  And  to  the  prina  ve)  on  both  i 

of  the  holy  heave  and  of  th<  n  of  the  city,  along  the  holy 

ve  and  along  the  ion  of  t/ie  city,  071  the  west  si 

wards  and  on  the  ■  wards,  and  i)i  length  parallel  to  one 

of  the  tribe-portions,  from  the  western  border  to  t)  rn  bor 

Ver.  8.  //  shall  belong  to  him  as  land,  as  a  possession  in  Israel ; 
and  my  princes  shall  no  more  oppress  my  people,  but  shall  leave  the 
land  to  the  house  of  Israel  according  to  its  tribes. — The  domain  to 
be  first  of  all  set  apart  from  the  land  at  the  time  of  its  distribution 
among  the  tribes  is  called  ROTO,  heave,  not  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  lifting  or  taking  of  a  portion  from  the  whole,  but  as  a 
portion  lifted  or  taken  by  a  person  from  his  property  as  an 
offering  for  God;  for  nenn  comes  from  DHn   which  signifies  in 
the  case  of  the  minchah  the   lifting  of  a  portion  which  was 
burned  upon  the  altar  as  »TOTK  for  Jehovah  (see  the  comm.  i  a 
Lev.  ii.  9).      Consequently  everything  that  was  offered  by  the 
Israelites,   either  voluntarily  or  in   consequence  of    a  precept 
from  the  Lord  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  its  servants,  was  called  flWW  (see  Ex.  xxv.  2  sqq., 
xxx.  15;  Lev.  vii.  14;  Num.  xv.  19,  etc.).     Only  the  principal 
instructions  concerning  the  heave  from  the  land  are  given  here, 
and  these  are  repeated  in  ch.  xlviii.  8-22,  in  the  section  con- 
cerning the  division  of  the  land,  and  to  some  extent  expanded 
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there.  The  introductory  words,  "  when  ye  divide  the  land  by 
lot  for  an  inheritance,"  point  to  this.  (See  the  map  on  Plate 
IV.)  ^BHj  sc.  Snia  (Prov.  i.  14),  to  cast  the  lot,  to  divide  by 
lot,  as  in  .Josh.  xiii.  6.  Then  shall  ye  lift,  set  apart,  a  heave 
for  Jehovah  as  a  holy  (portion)  from  the  land,  pan  }o  is  to 
be  closely  connected  with  KHp,  as  shown  by  ver.  4.  In  the 
numbers  mentioned  the  measure  to  be  employed  is  not  given. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  cubits  are  not  meant,  as  Bottcher,  Hitzig, 
and  others  assume,  but  rods  ;  partly  from  a  comparison  of  ver.  2 
with  ch.  xlii.  1G,  where  the  space  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
given  here  as  500  by  500  square,  is  described  as  five  hundred 
rods  on  every  side ;  and  partly  also  from  the  fact  that  the  open 
space  around  the  sanctuary  is  fixed  at  fifty  cubits,  and  in  this 
case  nt3N  is  added,  because  rods  are  not  to  be  understood  there 
as  in  connection  with  the  other  numbers.  The  correctness  of 
this  view,  which  we  meet  with  in  Jerome  and  Raschi,  cannot 
be  overthrown  by  appealing  to  the  excessive  magnitude  of  a 
Tefievosol  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in  length  and  ten  thousand 
rods  in  breadth ;  for  it  will  be  seen  in  ch.  xlviii.  that  the  mea- 
surements given  answer  to  the  circumstances  in  rods,  but  not 
in  cubits.  The  Tl^  before  and  after  the  number  is  pleonastic : 
u  as  for  the  length,  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in  length." 
Length  here  is  the  measurement  from  east  to  west,  and  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  as  we  may  clearly  see  from  ch.  xlviii.  10. 
No  regard,  therefore,  is  paid  to  the  natural  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  and  the  greater  extent  of  the  portions  to  be 
measured  is  designated  as  length,  the  smaller  as  breadth.  The 
expression  *1/K  n"}?'y  is  a  remarkable  one,  as  O^N  ^"}.^V.  is  con- 
stantly used,  not  only  in  vers.  3  and  5,  but  also  in  ch.  xlviii.  9, 
10,  13,  18.  The  LXX.  have  eiKoac  xi\ia8a$,  twenty  thousand 
breadth.  This  reading  appears  more  correct  than  the  Masoretic, 
as  it  is  demanded  by  vers.  3  and  5.  For  according  to  ver.  3, 
of  the  portion  measured  in  ver.  1  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in 
length  and  ten  thousand  in  breadth  were  to  be  measured  for 
the  sanctuary  and  for  the  priests'  land  ;  and  according  to  ver.  5, 
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the  Levites  were  also  to  receive  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in 
length  and  ten  thousand  in  breadth  for  a  possession.  The  first 
clause  of  ver.  3  is  unintelligible  if  the  breadth  of  the  holy 
terumah  is  given  in  ver.  1  as  only  ten  thousand  rods,  inasmuch 
as  one  cannot  measure  off  from  an  area  of  twenty-five  thousand 
rods  in  length  and  ten  thousand  rods  in  breadth  another  space 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth.  Moreover,  ver.  1  requires 
the  reading  *)?**  &*"{&}),  as  the  "  holy  terumah "  is  not  only  the 
portion  set  apart  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  priests'  land,  but 
also  that  which  was  set  apart  for  the  Levites.  According  to. 
ch.  xlviii.  14,  this  was  also  "holy  to  Jehovah;"  whereas  the 
portion  measured  off  for  the  city  was  "  common  "  (ch.  xlviii.  15). 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the  chapter  before  us  the 
domain  appointed  for  the  city  is  distinguished  from  the  land  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  by  the  verb  wnPi  (ver.  6),  whilst  the 
description  of  the  size  of  the  Levites'  land  in  ver.  5  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  land  of  the  priests  ;  and  further,  that 
in  ver.  7,  in  the  description  of  the  land  of  the  prince,  reference 
is  made  only  to  the  holy  terumah  and  the  possession  of  the 
city,  from  which  it  also  follows  that  the  land  of  the  Levites  is 
included  in  the  holy  terumah.  Consequently  ver.  1  treats  of 
the  whole  of  the  Vhp  nrpvin,  i.e.  the  land  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  which  was  twenty-five  thousand  rods  long  and  twenty 
thousand  rods  broad.  This  is  designated  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  verse  as  a  holy  (portion)  in  its  entire  circumference,  and 
then  divided  into  two  domains  in  vers.  2  and  3. — Ver.  2.  Of 
this  (HJDj  of  the  area  measured  in  ver.  1)  there  shall  come,  or 
belong,  to  the  holy,  i.e.  to  the  holy  temple  domain,  five  hundred 
rods  square,  namely,  the  domain  measured  in  ch.  xlii.  15-20 
round  about  the  temple,  for  a  separation  between  holy  and 
common ;  and  round  this  domain  there  is  to  be  a  BhJD,  i.e.  an 

'  t:   •  7 

open  space  of  fifty  cubits  on  every  side,  that  the  dwellings  of 
the  priests  may  not  be  built  too  near  to  the  holy  square  of  the 
temple  building. — Ver.  3.  nwn  rnipn,  this  measure  (i.e.  this 
measured  piece  of  land),  also  points  back  to  ver.  1,  and  iP  can- 
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not  be  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  in  njp  (ver.  2).  From 
the  whole  tract  of  land  measured  in  ver.  1  a  portion  is  to  be 
measured  off  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in  length  and  ten 
thousand  rods  in  breadth,  in  which  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  the  temple 
with  its  courts,  is  to  stand  as  a  holy  of  holies.  This  domain, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  temple,  is  to  belong  to  the  priests, 
as  the  sanctified  portion  of  the  land,  as  the  place  or  space  for 
their  houses,  and  is  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  for 
the  temple.  Yer.  5.  A  portion  equally  large  is  to  be  measured 
off  to  the  Levites,  as  the  temple  servants,  for  their  possession. 
The  Keri  rWTJ  is  formed  after  the  nvn  of  ver.  4,  and  the  Chetib 
iW  is  indisputably  correct.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  the 
last  words  of  this  verse,  H3B7  B'"W,  "  for  a  possession  to  them 
twenty  cells;"  for  which  the  LXX.  give  ai/rot?  et?  Kardo-^eaiv 
7roXet?  rod  /caroLfcelv,  and  which  they  have  therefore  read,  or 
for  which  they  have  substituted  by  conjecture,  H3B6  D*")y.  We 
cannot,  in  fact,  obtain  from  the  rib^'p  D^feflJ  of  the  Masoretic 
text  anv  meaning  that  will  harmonize  with  the  context,  even 
if  we  render  the  words,  as  Rosen muller  does,  in  opposition  to 
the  grammar,  cum  viginti  cubiculis,  and  understand  by  nbjv 
capacious  cell-buildings.  For  we  neither  expect  to  find  in  this 
connection  a  description  of  the  number  and  character  of  the 
buildings  in  which  the  Levites  lived,  nor  can  any  reason  be 
imagined  why  the  Levites,  with  a  domain  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand rods  in  length  and  ten  thousand  rods  in  breadth  assigned 
to  them,  should  live  together  in  twenty  cell-buildings.  Still 
less  can  we  think  of  the  "twenty  cells"  as  having  any  connec- 
tion with  the  thirty  cells  in  the  outer  court  near  to  the  gate- 
buildings  (ch.  xl.  17,  18),  as  these  temple  cells,  even  though 
they  were  appointed  for  the  Levites  during  their  service  in  the 
temple,  wfere  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  holy  terumali 
spoken  of  here.  Hiivernick's  remark,  that  lt  the  prophet  has  in 
his  eye  the  priests'  cells  in  the  sanctuary, — and  the  dwellings  of 
the  Levites  during  their  service,  which  were  only  on  the  outside 
of  the  sanctuary,  were  to  correspond  to  these,"  is  not  indicated 
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in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  words,  but  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
There  is  no  other  course  open,  therefore,  than  to  acknowledge 
a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  either  to  alter  roB&  D*~CT  into 
rnC9  D^X?,  as  Hitzig  proposes  (cf.  Num.  xxxv.  2,  3 ;  Josh, 
xxi.  2),  or  to  take  D'nSyp  as  a  mistake  for  D^VE* :  u  for  a  posses- 
sion to  them  as  gates  to  dwell  in,"  according  to  the  frequent 
use  of  E'rW,  gates,  for  D^P,  cities,  e.g.  in  what  was  almost  a 
standing  phrase,  "the  Levite  who  is  in  thy  gates"  (  =  cities; 
Deut.  xii.  18,  xiv.  27,  xvi.  11 ;  cf.  Ex.  xx.  10 ;  Dent.  v.  14,  etc.). 
In  that  case  the  faulty  reading  would  have  arisen  from  the 
transposition  of  B>y  into  y£>,  and  the  change  of  3  into  3. 

Beside  the  holy  terumah  for  sanctuary,  priests,  and  Levites, 
they  are  also  (ver.  6)  to  give  a  tract  of  twenty-five  thousand 
rods  in  length  and  five  thousand  rods  in  breadth  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city  (i.e.  of  the  capital).  riDyp :  parallel  to  the 
holy  heave,  i.e.  running  by  the  longer  side  of  it.  This  portion 
of  land,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  city,  was  to  belong  to  all 
Israel,  and  not  to  any  single  tribe.  The  more  precise  direc- 
tions concerning  this,  and  concerning  the  situation  of  the  whole 
terumah  in  the  land,  are  not  given  till  ch.  xlviii.  8-22.  Here, 
in  the  present  chapter,  this  heave  is  simply  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  privileges  which  the  servants  of  the  Lord  and 
of  His  sanctuary  were  to  enjoy.  These  included,  in  a  certain 
sense,  also  the  property  assigned  to  the  prince  in  ver.  7  as  the 
head  of  the  nation,  on  whom  the  provision  of  the  sacrifices  for 
the  nation  devolved,  and  who,  apart  from  this,  also  needed  for 
his  subsistence  a  portion  of  the  land,  which  should  be  peculiarly 
his  own,  in  accordance  with  his  rank.  They  were  to  give  him 
as  his  property  (the  verb  unn  is  to  be  supplied  to  K^J?  from 
ver.  6)  the  land  on  this  side  and  that  side  of  the  holy  terumah 
and  of  the  city-possession,  and  that  in  front  (^B~?K)  of  these 
two  tracts  of  land,  that  is  to  say,  adjoining  them,  extending  to 
their  boundaries,  '\2\  D^  DNQp,  "  from "  (i.e.y  according  to  our 
view,  "  upon ")  the  west  side  westward,  and  from  (upon)  the 
east  side  eastward ;  in  other  words,  the  land  which  remained  on 
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the  eastern  and  western  boundary  of  the  holy  terumah  and  of 
the  city  domain,  both  toward  the  west  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  toward  the  east  as  far  as  the  Jordan,  the  two 
boundaries  of  the  future  Canaan.  The  further  definition 
'U1  niDVp  1Qk\  is  not  quite  clear;  but  the  meaning  of  the  words 
is,  that  "  the  length  of  the  portions  of  land  to  be  given  to  the 
prince  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  terumah  shall  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  one  of  the  tribe-portions,"  and  not  that  the 
portions  of  land  belonging  to  the  prince  are  to  be  just  as  long 
from  north  to  south  as  the  length  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribe- 
possessions.  "  Length "  throughout  this  section  is  the  extent 
from  east  to  west.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  all  the  tribe-territories 
(cf.  ch.  xlviii.  8),  and  must  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  connection 
with  the  portion  of  land  belonging  to  the  prince  also.  The 
meaning  is  therefore  this :  in  length  (from  east  to  west)  these 
portions  shall  be  parallel  to  the  inheritance  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern.  Two  things 
are  stated  here  :  first,  that  the  prince's  portion  is  to  extend  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  terumah  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  tribes,  i.e.  on  the  east  to 
the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  to  the  Mediterranean  (cf.  ch. 
xlviii.  8)  ;  and  secondly,  that  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  to  run 
parallel  (rrifty?)  to  the  length  of  the  separate  tribe-territories, 
i.e.  not  to  reach  farther  toward  either  north  or  south  than  the 
terumah  lying  between,  but  to  be  bounded  by  the  long  sides  of 
the  tribe-territories  which  bound  the  terumah  on  the  north  and 
south,  sps  is  the  accusative  of  direction  ;  *ins?  some  one  (cf. 
Judg.  xvi.  7  ;  Ps.  lxxxii.  7). — In  ver.  8,  H5?^  with  the  article  is 
to  be  retained,  contrary  to  Hitzig's  conjecture  Y"]^ :  "  to  the 
land  belonging  to  him  as  a  possession  shall  it  (the  portion 
marked  off  in  ver.  7)  be  to  him."  pN,  as  in  1  Kings  xi.  18,  of 
property  in  land.  In  ver.  8b,  the  motive  for  these  instructions 
is  given.  The  former  kings  of  Israel  had  no  land  of  their 
own,  no  domain ;  and  this  had  driven  them  to  acquire  private 
property  by  violence  and  extortion.     That  this  may  not  occur 
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any  more  in  the  future,  and  all  inducement  to  such  oppression 
of  the  people  may  be  taken  from  the  princes,  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  God  the  portion  of  land  more  precisely  defined  in 
ver.  7  is  to  be  given  to  the  prince  as  his  own  property.  The 
plural,  u  my  princes,"  does  not  refer  to  several  contemporaneous 
princes,  nor  can  it  be  understood  of  the  king  and  his  sons,  i.e. 
of  the  royal  family,  on  account  of  ch.  xlvi.  16  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  simple  fact  u  that  Ezekiel  was  also  thinking  of 
the  past  kings,  and  that  the  whole  series  of  princes,  who  had 
ruled  over  Israel,  and  still  would  rule,  was  passing  before  his 
mind"  (Kliefoth),  without  our  being  able  to  conclude  from 
this  that  there  would  be  a  plurality  of  princes  succeeding  one 
another  in  time  to  come,  in  contradiction  to  ch.  xxxvii.  25. — 
"  And  the  land  shall  they  (the  princes)  leave  to  the  people  of 
Israel "  (1^3  in  the  sense  of  concedere ;  and  H?^  the  land,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  set  apart  from  it  in  vers.  1-7). — 
The  warning  against  oppression  and  extortion,  implied  in  the 
reason  thus  assigned,  is  expanded  into  a  general  exhortation  in 
the  following  verses. 

Vers.  9-12.  General  Exhortation  to  observe  Justice 
and  Kighteousness  in  their  Dealings.  —  Ver.  9.    Thus 

saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Let  it  suffice  you,  ye  princes  of  Israel : 
desist  from  violence  and  oppression,  and  observe  justice  and 
righteousness,  and  cease  to  thrust  my  people  out  of  their  posses- 
sion, is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  10.  Just  scales, 
and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath,  shall  ye  have.  Ver.  11.  The 
ephah  and  the  bath  shall  be  of  one  measure,  so  that  the  bath 
holds  the  tenth  part  of  the  homer,  and  the  ephah  the  tenth  part 
of  the  homer :  after  the  homer  shall  its  standard  be.  Ver.  12. 
And  the  shekel  shall  have  twenty  gerahs ;  twenty  shekels,  five 
and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  the  mina  be  with  you, 
— The  exhortation  in  ver.  9  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  xliv.  6, 
both  in  form  and  substance.  As  the  Levites  and  priests  are 
to  renounce  the  idolatry  to  which  they  have  been  previously 
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addicted,  and  to  serve  before  the  Lord  in  purity  and  holiness 
of  life,  so  are  the  princes  to  abstain  from  the  acts  of  oppression 
which  they  have  formerly  practised,  and  to  do  justice  and 
righteousness  ;  for  example,  to  liberate  the  people  of  the  Lord 
from  the  ftWJI-.  ntfni  is  unjust  expulsion  from  one's  possession, 
of  which  Ahab's  conduct  toward  Naboth  furnished  a  glaring 
example  (1  Kings  xxi.).  These  acts  of  violence  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  people,  and  this  burden  is  to  be  removed  (?JJB  &"}[}). 
In  vers.  10-12  the  command  to  practise  justice  and  righteous- 
ness is  expanded  ;  and  it  is  laid  as  a  duty  upon  the  whole 
nation  to  have  just  weights  and  measures.  This  forms  the 
transition  to  the  regulation,  which  follows  from  ver.  13 
onwards,  of  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  people  to  the  prince  to 
defray  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  sacrificial  worship. — 
For  ver.  10,  see  Lev.  xix.  36  and  Deut.  xxv.  13  sqq.  Instead 
of  the  hin  (Lev.  xix.  36),  the  bath,  which  contained  six  bins, 
is  mentioned  here  as  the  measure  for  liquids.  The  na  is  met 
with  for  the  first  time  in  Isa.  v.  10,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  as  a  measure  for  liquids  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
having  the  same  capacity  as  the  ephah  for  dry  goods  (see  my 
Bibl.  Archdol.  II.  pp.  139  sqq.).  This  similarity  is  expressly 
stated  in  ver.  11.  Both  of  them,  the  ephah  as  well  as  the 
bath,  are  to  contain  the  tenth  of  a  homer  (A^tr?,  to  carry,  for 
^???>  to  contain,  to  hold  ;  compare  Gen.  xxxvi.  7  with  Amos 
vii.  10),  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  homer.  Ver.  12  treats  of 
the  weights  used  for  money.  The  first  clause  repeats  the  old 
legal  provision  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47), 
that  the  shekel,  as  the  standard  weight  for  money,  which  was 
afterwards  stamped  as  a  coin,  is  to  contain  twenty  gerahs. 
The  regulations  which  follow  are  very  obscure :  u  twenty 
shekels,  twenty-five  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  the  mina  be 
to  you."  The  mina,  RJ&n,  occurs  only  here  and  in  1  Kings 
x.  17  ;  Ezra  ii.  69  ;  and  Neh.  vii.  71,  72, — that  is  to  say,  only  in 
books  written  during  the  captivity  or  subsequent  to  it.  If  we 
compare  1  Kings  x.  17,  according  to  which  three  minas  of  gold 
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were  used  for  a  shield,  with  2   Chron.  ix.   16,  where  three 
hundred  (shekels)  of  gold  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  a 
similar  shield,  it  is  evident  that  a  mina  was  equal  to  a  hundred 
shekels.     Now  as  the   talent   ("E?)  contained  three  thousand 
(sacred  or  Mosaic)  shekels  (see  the  comm.  on  Ex.  xxxviii.  25,  26), 
the  talent  would  only  have  contained  thirty  minas,  which  does 
not  seem  to  answer  to  the  Grecian  system  of  weights.    For  the 
Attic  talent  contained  sixty  minas,  and  the  mina  a  hundred 
drachms ;  so  that  the  talent  contained  six  thousand  drachms,  or 
three   thousand   didrachms.      But  as   the   Hebrew  shekel   was 
equal  to  a   hihpa^ixov,   the   Attic   talent   with   three  thousand 
didrachms  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  talent  with  three  thou- 
sand shekels  ;  and  the  mina,  as  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  talent, 
with  a  hundred  drachms  or  fifty  didrachms,  ought  to  correspond 
to  the  Hebrew  mina  with  fifty  shekels,  as  the  Greek  name  fiva 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Semitic  ^yo.     The  relation 
between  the  mina  and  the  shekel,  resulting  from  a  comparison 
of  1  Kings  x.  17  with  2  Chron.  ix.  16,  can  hardly  be  made  to 
square  with  this,  by  the  assumption  that  the  shekels  referred  to 
in  2  Chron.  ix.  16  are  not  Mosaic  shekels,  but  so-called  civil 
shekels,  the  Mosaic  half-shekel,  the  beka,  V£3,  having  acquired 
the  name  of  shekel  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  most  widely- 
spread  silver  coin  of  the  larger  size.     A  hundred  such  shekels 
or  bekas  made  only  fifty  Mosaic  shekels,  which  amounted  to 
one  mina ;   while  sixty  minas  also  formed  one  talent  (see  my 
Bill.  ArchdoL  II.  pp.  135,  136). — But  the  words  of  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  before  us  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  this  proportion,  take  them  how  we  will.     If,  for  example, 
we  add  the  three  numbers  together,  20  +  25  +  15  shekels  shall 
the  mina  be  to  you,  Ezekiel  would  fix  the  mina  at  sixty  shekels. 
But  no  reason  whatever  can  be  found  for  such  an  alteration  of 
the  proportion  between  the  mina  and  the  talent  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  shekel  on  the  other,  if  the  shekel  and  talent  were 
to  remain  unchanged.     And  even  apart  from  this,  the  division 
of  the  sixty  into  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  fifteen  still  remains 
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inexplicable,  and  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  Rabbins,  namely,  that  there  were 
pieces  of  money  in  circulation  of  the  respective  weights  of 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and  fifteen  shekels,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  historical  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  such  pieces  can 
be  found,  apart  from  the  passage  before  us.1  And  the  other 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  explain  the  difficult  words  are 
not  satisfactory.  The  explanation  given  by  Cocceius  and  J. 
D.  Michaelis  (Supplem.  ad  lex,  p.  1521),  that  three  different 
minas  are  mentioned, — a  smaller  one  of  fifteen  Mosaic  shekels, 
a  medium  size  of  twenty  shekels,  and  a  large  one  of  twenty- 
five, — is  open  to  the  objection  justly  pointed  out  by  Bertheau, 
that  in  an  exact  definition  of  the  true  weight  of  anything  we 
do  not  expect  three  magnitudes,  and  the  purely  arbitrary 
assumption  of  three  different  minas  is  an  obvious  subterfuge. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  Hitzig's  explanation,  that  the  triple 
division,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  fifteen  shekels,  has  reference 
to  the  three  kinds  of  metal  used  for  coinage,  viz.  gold,  silver, 

1  It  is  true  that  Const.  l'Empereur  has  observed,  in  the  Discursus  ad 
Lectorem  prefixed  to  the  Paraphrases  Joseph.  Jachiadae  in  Danielem,  that 
"  as  God  desired  that  justice  should  be  preserved  in  all  things,  He  noticed 
the  various  coins,  and  commanded  that  they  should  have  their  just  weight. 
One  coin,  according  to  Jewish  testimony,  was  of  twenty  shekels,  a  second 
of  twenty-five,  and  a  third  of  fifteen  shekels  ;  and  as  these  together  made 
one  mina,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
manifest  that  each  had  its  proper  quantity,  He  directed  that  they  should 
be  weighed  against  the  mina,  so  that  it  might  be  known  whether  each  had 
its  own  weight  by  means  of  the  mina,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  equal.'1 
But  the  Jewish  witnesses  (Judaei  testes)  are  no  other  than  the  Rabbins  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Sal.  Jarchi  (Raschi),  Dav.  Kimchi,  and  Abrabanel,  who 
attest  the  existence  of  these  pieces  of  money,  not  on  the  ground  of  historical 
tradition,  but  from  an  inference  drawn  from  this  verse.  The  much  earlier 
Targumist  knows  nothing  whatever  of  them,  but  paraphrases  the  words 
thus:  "the  third  part  of  a  mina  has  twenty  shekels;  a  silver  mina,  five 
and  twenty  shekels ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  mina,  fifteen  shekels ;  all  sixty 
are  a  mina  ;  and  a  great  mina  (i.e.  probably  one  larger  than  the  ordinary, 
or  civil  mina)  shall  be  holy  to  you  ; "  from  which  all  that  can  be  clearly 
learned  is,  that  he  found  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  a  mina  of  sixty 
shekels.  A  different  explanation  is  given  by  the  LXX.,  whose  rendering, 
according  to  the  Cod.    Vatic.  (Tischendorf),  runs  as  follows  :  xim  tricot, 
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ami  copper,  so  that  the  gold  mina  was  worth,  or  weighed, 
twenty  shekels;  the  silver  mina,  twenty-five;  and  the  copper 
mina,  fifteen, — which  has  no  tenable  support  in  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  that  the  shekel  coined  by  Simon  was  worth  four 
drachms;  and  is  overthrown  by  the  incongruity  in  the  relation 
in  which  it  places  the  gold  to  the  silver,  and  both  these  metals 
to  the  copper. — There  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  very  old 
standing  in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  requisite  materials  for  removing  it  by  emendation. 

Vers.  13-17.  The  Heave-offerings  of  the  People. — 
Ver.  13.  This  is  the  heave- offering  which  ye  shall  heave:  The 
sixth  part  of  the  ephah  from  the  homer  of  wheat,  and  ye  shall 
give  the  sixth  part  of  the  ephah  from  the  homer  of  barley ; 
Ver.  14.  And  the  proper  measure  of  oil,  from  the  bath  of  oil  a 
tenth  of  the  bath  from  the  cor,  which  contains  ten  baths  or  a 
homer ;  for  ten  baths  are  a  homer ;  Ver.  15.  And  one  head  from 
the  flock  from  two  hundred  from  the  watered  land  of  Israel,  for 

TTiUTZ  XXI  ff/xAO/,    hiXOC  K»l  TTlVTTlKOVTOt.  OliChOl  V)  /U.VOC,  tOTOtl  VfU'J  '   and  aCCOrding 

to  the  Cod.  Al. :  oi  mvrt  atx'Koi  izivzi  xoti  oi  Zexoc  oixhoi  Ztxoc  xxi  nttvtn- 
xovtcc  x.t.a.  Boeckh  (Metrol.  Untersuch.  pp.  54  sqq.)  and  Bertheau  (Zur 
Gesch.  der  Iar.  pp.  9  sqq.)  regard  the  latter  as  the  original  text,  and  punc- 
tuate it  thus :  oi  Trim*  oixAot  TiVTS,  xoci  oi  Vikcl  aixhoi  Zixcc,  xcel  kzvty)- 
xovrct  oixkot  i)  fxvSc,  taroci  vph, — interpreting  the  whole  verse  as  follows  : 
14  the  weight  once  fixed  shall  remain  unaltered,  and  unadulterated  in  its 
original  value :  namely,  a  shekel  shall  contain  ten  gerahs ;  five  shekels,  or  a 
five-shekel  piece,  shall  contain  exactly  five  ;  and  so  also  a  ten-shekel  piece, 
exactly  ten  shekels  ;  and  the  mina  shall  contain  fifty  shekels."  But  how- 
ever this  explanation  may  appear  to  commend  itself,  and  although  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  adopted  by  Havernick  and  by  the  author  of  this  com- 
mentary in  his  Bibl.  Archaol,  after  a  repeated  examination  of  the  matter  I 
cannot  any  longer  regard  it  as  well-founded,  but  am  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  view  held  by  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth,  "  that  this  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
carries  on  the  face  of  it  the  probability  of  its  resting  upon  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  bring  the  text  into  harmony  with  the  ordinary  value  of 
the  mina.1'  For  apart  from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  existence 
of  five  and  ten  shekel  pieces,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  intelligible  meaning 
from  the  words,  that  five  shekels  are  to  be  worth  five  shekels,  and  ten 
shekels  worth  ten  shekels,  as  it  was  self-evident  that  five  shekels  could  not 
be  worth  either  four  shekels  or  six. 
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the  meat- offering,  and  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  for  the  peace- 
offerings,  to  make  atonement  for  them,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  Ver.  16.  All  the  people  of  the  land  shall  be  held  to  this 
heave-offering  for  the  prince  in  Israel.  Ver.  17.  And  upon  the 
prince  shall  devolve  the  burnt-offerings,  and  the  meat-offering,  and 
the  drink-offering  at  the  feasts,  the  new  moons,  and  the  Sabbaths, 
at  all  the  festivals  of  the  house  of  Israel;  he  shall  provide  the 
sin-offering,  and  the  meat-offering,  and  the  burnt-offering,  and 
the  peace-offerings,  to  make  atonement  for  the  house  of  Israel. 
— The  introductory  precepts  to  employ  just  measures  and 
weights  are  now  followed  by  the  regulations  concerning  the 
productions  of  nature  to  be  paid  by  the  Israelites  to  the  prince 
for  the  sacrificial  worship,  the  provision  for  which  was  to 
devolve  on  him.  Fixed  contributions  are  to  be  levied  for  this 
purpose,  of  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  animals  of  the  flock — namely, 
according  to  vers.  13-15,  of  corn  the  sixtieth  part,  of  oil  the 
hundredth  part,  and  of  the  flock  the  two  hundredth  head. 
There  is  no  express  mention  made  of  wine  for  the  drink- 
offering,  or  of  cattle,  which  were  also  requisite  for  the  burnt- 
offering  and  peace-offering,  in  addition  to  animals  from  the 
flock.  The  enumeration  therefore  is  not  complete,  but  simply 
contains  the  rule  according  to  which  they  were  to  act  in  levying 
what  was  required  for  the  sacrifices.  The  word  DJWW?  in 
ver.  13  must  not  be  altered,  as  Hitzig  proposes;  for  although 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  which  n$tr  occurs,  it  is  analogous  to 
C^n  in  Gen.  xli.  34,  both  in  its  formation  and  its  meaning, 
u  to  raise  the  sixth  part."  A  sixth  of  an  ephah  is  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  homer,  ph,  that  which  is  fixed  or  established,  i.e.  the 
proper  quantity.  p?t?n  ran  is  in  apposition  to  jcwn  (for  the 
article,  see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xliii.  21),  the  fixed  quantity  of 
oil,  namely  of  the  bath  of  oil, — i.e.  the  measure  of  that  which 
is  to  be  contributed  from  the  oil,  and  that  from  the  bath  of 
oil, — shall  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  bath  from  the  cor,  i.e.  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  year's  crop,  as  the  cor  contained  ten 
baths.      The   cor   is   not   mentioned  in  the   preceding  words 
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(ver.  11),  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  another 
name  for  the  homer,  which  is  met  with  for  the  first  time  in  the 
writings  of  the  captivity  (1  Kings  v.  2,  25 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  9, 
xxvii.  5).  For  this  reason  its  capacity  is  explained  by  the 
words  which  are  appended  to  "rt30 :  'w  D*n3n  rnfeflf,  from  the 
cor  (namely)  of  ten  baths,  one  homer;  and  the  latter  definition 
is  still  farther  explained  by  the  clause,  u  for  ten  baths  are  one 
homer." — Ver.  15.  ni?'^P,  from  the  watered  soil  (cf.  Gen. 
xiii.  10),  that  is  to  say,  not  a  lean  beast,  but  a  fat  one,  which 
has  been  fed  upon  good  pasture.  WJvIj  IBap  indicates  the 
general  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  (yid.  Lev.  i.  4). — Ver.  16. 
The  article  in  Dyn   as  in  H3H  in  ver.  14.     ?N  n\l    to  be,  i.e.  to 

TT/  -~  V  T   T  /  / 

belong,  to  anything — in  other  words,  to  be  held  to  it,  under 
obligation  to  do  it ;  ?V  FPH  (ver.  17),  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
upon  a  person,  i.e.  to  devolve  upon  him.  In  ^J?iD"?33  the 
feast  and  days  of  festival,  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned separately,  are  all  grouped  together,  'til  riKBnn  riK  rto, 
to  furnish  the  sin-offering,  etc.,  i.e.  to  supply  the  materials  for 
them. 

So  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  the  Mosaic  law  makes  no 
mention  of  any  contributions  to  the  sanctuary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first-born,  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithes,  which 
could  be  redeemed  with  money,  however.  Besides  these,  it 
was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions — e.g.  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle — that  the  people  were  called  upon  for  freewill 
heave-offerings.  But  the  Mosaic  law  contains  no  regulation  as 
to  the  sources  from  which  the  priests  were  to  meet  the  demands 
for  the  festal  sacrifices.  So  far,  the  instructions  in  the  verses 
before  us  are  new.  What  had  formerly  been  given  for  this 
object  as  a  gift  of  spontaneous  love,  is  to  become  in  the  future 
a  regular  and  established  duty,  to  guard  against  that  arbitrary 
and  fitful  feeling  from  which  the  worship  of  God  might  suffer 
injury. — To  these  instructions  there  are  appended,  from  ver.  18 
onwards,  the  regulations  concerning  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
at  the  different  festivals. 
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Chap.  xlv.  18-xlvi.  15.  Instructions  concerning  the  Festal 
and  Daily  Sacrifices, 

The  series  commences  with  the  sin-offering's  in  the  first 
month  (ch.  xlv.  18-20).  Then  follow  the  sacrifices  at  the 
Passover  and  feast  of  tabernacles  (vers.  21-25),  in  connection 
with  which  a  way  and  a  standing-place  in  the  temple  are 
assigned  to  the  prince  and  the  people  during  the  offering  of 
these  sacrifices  (ch.  xlvi.  1-3).  After  these  we  have  the  burnt- 
offerings  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  (ch.  xlvi.  4-7),  and 
once  more  a  direction  with  regard  to  their  entrance  and  exit 
when  the  prince  and  the  people  come  to  the  temple  at  the 
yearly  festivals  (vers.  8—10) ;  also  the  meat-offerings  at  the 
feasts  (ver.  11),  to  which  there  is  appended  a  direction  with 
regard  to  the  freewill-offerings  of  the  prince  (ver.  12);  and, 
finally,  the  instructions  concerning  the  daily  burnt-offering  and 
meat-offering  (vers.  13-15). 

Vers.  18-20.  The  Sin-offerings  in  the  Fikst  Month. 
— Ver.  18.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  In  the  first  (month), 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  thou  shalt  take  a  bullock,  a  young  ox 
without  blemish,  and  absolve  the  sanctuary.  Ver.  19.  And  the 
priest  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  and  put  it 
upon  the  door-posts  of  the  house,  and  upon  the  four  corners 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  door-posts  at  the 
gate  of  the  inner  court.  Ver.  20.  And  so  shalt  thou  do 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month,  for  the  sake  of  erring  men 
and  of  folly,  that  so  ye  mcy  make  atonement  for  the  house. — 
The  Mosaic  law  had  prescribed  for  the  new  moons  generally 
the  sin-offering  of  a  he-goat,  in  addition  to  the  burnt-offerings 
and  meat-offerings  (Num.  xxviii.  15)  ;  and,  besides  this,  had 
also  distinguished  the  new-moon's  day  of  the  seventh  month  by 
a  special  feast-offering  to  be  added  to  the  regular  new-moon's 
sacrifices,  and  consisting  of  a  sin-offering  of  a  he-goat,  and 
burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings   (Num.  xxix.  2-6).     This 
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distinguishing  of  the  seventh  month  by  a  special  new-moon's 
sacrifice  is  omitted  in  E&ekiel ;  but  in  the  place  of  it  the  first 
month  is  distinguished  by  a  sin-offering  to  be  presented  on  the 
first   and   seventh   days.      Nothing  is  said  in  vers.  L8    20  about 

burnt-offerings  for  these  days;    but  as  the  burnt-offering  is 

appointed  in  ch.  xlvi.  6,  7  for  the  new-moon's  day  without  any 
limitation,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
meat-offering  and  the  burnt-offerings  are  repeated  in  ch.  xlvi.  11 
for  the  holy  days  and  feast  days  (O^W  D*IH)  generally,  and 
the  new-moon's  day  is  also  reckoned  among  the  D^Jfto,  there 
is  evidently  good  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  burnt- 
offerino-  and  meat-offering  prescribed  for  the  new  moon  in 
ch.  xlvi.  6,  7  were  also  to  be  offered  at  the  new  moon  of  the 
first  month.  On  the  other  hand,  no  special  burnt-offering  or 
meat-offering  is  mentioned  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  first 
month  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  only  the  daily  burnt-offering 
and  meat-offering  were  added  upon  that  day  (ch.  xlvi.  13  sqq.) 
to  the  sin-offering  appointed  for  it.  Moreover,  the  sin-offerings 
prescribed  for  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month  are 
distinguished  from  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Mosaic  law,  partly 
by  the  animal  selected  (a  young  bullock),  and  partly  by  the 
disposal  of  the  blood.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  new  moons,  as  well  as  for  all  the  feast  days  of 
the  year,  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  day  of  trumpets,  day  of 
atonement,  and  feast  of  tabernacles  (all  eight  days),  was  to  be 
a  he-goat  (Num.  xxviii.  15,  xxii.  30,  xxix.  5,  11,  16,  19,  22, 
25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  Even  the  sin-offering  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  simply  consisted 
in  a  he-goat  (or  two  he-goats,  Lev.  xvi.  5) ;  and  it  was  only 
for  the  sin-offering  for  the  high  priest,  whether  on  that  day 
(Lev.  xvi.  3),  or  when  he  had  sinned  so  as  to  bring  guilt  upon 
the  nation  (Lev.  iv.  3),  or  when  the  whole  congregation  had 
sinned  (Lev.  iv.  14),  that  a  bullock  was  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Ezekiel,  the  sin-offering  both  on  the 
first  and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month,  and  also  the  one  to 
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be  brought  by  the  prince  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  month, 
i.e.  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Passover  (ch.  xlv.  22),  for  himself 
and  for  all  the  people,  were  to  consist  of  a  bullock,  and  only 
the  sin-offering  on  the  seven  days  of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and 
tabernacles  of  a  he-goat  (ch.  xlv.  23,   25).      The  Mosaic  law- 
contains  no  express  instructions  concerning  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  at  the  new  moons  and  feasts  (with 
the  exception  of   the   great   atoning  sacrifice  on  the  day  of 
atonement),  because  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sin-offerings  for  the  high  priest  and  the  whole  congregation, 
when  the  blood  was  first  of  all  to  be   sprinkled  seven   times 
against  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  capporeth,  and  then  to  be 
applied  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of   burnt-offering 
(Lev.  iv.  6,  7,  17,  18) ;    whereas,   in   the   case  of   the  great 
atoning  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  atonement,  some  of  the  blood 
was  first  of  all  to  be  sprinkled  at  or  upon  the  front  side  of  the 
capporeth  and  seven  times  upon  the  ground,  and  after  that  it 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  and  of 
the  altar  of  burnt- offering  (Lev.  xvi.  15-17).     But  according 
to  Ezekiel,  some  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offerings  on  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  the  first  month,  and  certainly  also  on  the 
same  days  of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  tabernacles,  was  to  be 
smeared  upon  the  posts  of  the  house — that  is  to  say,  the  posts 
mentioned  in  ch.  xli.  21,  not  merely  those  of  the  fe^H,  the  door 
into  the  holy  place,  but  also  those  of  the  BHp,  the  door  leading 
into  the  most  holy  place,  upon  the  horns  and  the  four  corners 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (ch.  xliii.  20), 
and  upon  the  posts  of   the  gate  of  the  inner  court.      It  is  a 
point  in  dispute  here  whether  ^>*nn  "iy^  is  only  one  door,  and 
in  that  case  whether  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  ch.  xlvi.  2  ("Wl1  n!^p),  as  Hitzig  and  others 
suppose,  or  whether  ~>JK?  is  to  be  taken  in  a  collective  sense  as 
signifying  the  three  gates  of  the  inner  court   (Kliefoth    and 
others).      The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  collective  use  of 
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the  word  HWO  by  itself,  and  also  by  the  circumstance  that  if 
only  one  of  the  three  gates  were  intended,  the  statement  which 
of  the  three  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  (cf.  ch.  xlvi.  1, 
xliv.  1,  etc.). — According  to  ver.  18,  these  sin-offerings  were 
to  serve  for  the  absolving  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  according  to 
ver.  20,  to  make  atonement  for  the  temple  on  account  of  error 
or  follv.  Both  directions  mean  the  same  thing.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  the  temple  was  effected  by  its  absolution  or  purifi- 
cation from  the  sins  that  had  come  upon  it  through  the  error 
and  folly  of  the  people.  Sins  njJB^a  are  sins  occasioned  by  the 
weakness  of  flesh  and  blood,  for  which  expiation  could  be 
made  by  sin-offerings  (see  the  comm.  on  Lev.  iv.  2  and  Num. 
xv.  22  sqq.).  itjW  B*i*0,  lit.  away  from  the  erring  man,  i.e.  to 
release  him  from  his  sin.  This  expression  is  strengthened  by 
"•nSD,  away  from  simplicity  or  folly ;  here,  as  in  Prov.  vii.  7,  as 
abstraction  pro  concrete,  the  simple  man. — The  great  expiatory 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  atonement  answered  the  same  purpose, 
the  absolution  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  sins  of  the  people 
committed  n^ac;n  (Lev.  xvi.  16  sqq.). 

Vers.  21-25.  Sacrifices  at  the  Passover  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. — Ver.  21.  In  the  first  (month),  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  keep  the  Passover,  a  feast  of  a 
full  week;  unleavened  shall  be  eaten.  Ver.  22.  And  the  prince 
shall  prepare  on  that  day  for  himself  and  for  all  the  people  of 
the  land  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering.  Ver.  23.  And  for  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast  he  shall  prepare  as  a  burnt-offering  for  Jehovah 
seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  without  blemish  daily,  the  seven 
days,  and  as  a  sin-offering  a  he-goat  daily.  Ver.  24.  And  as 
a  meat-offering,  he  shall  prepare  an  ephah  for  the  bullock, 
and  an  ephah  for  the  ram,  and  a  hin  of  oil  for  the  ephah. 
Ver.  25.  In  the  seventh  (month),  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month,  at  the  feast  he  shall  do  the  same  for  seven  days  with 
regard  to  the  sin-offering,  as  also  the  burnt -offering,  and  the 
meat-offering,    as   also    the    oil.  —  In    the    wrords,    "  shall     the 
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Passover  be  to  you,"  there  lies  the  thought  that  the  Passover  is 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  appointed  in  Ex.  xii.,  with  the 
paschal  meal  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  Abib. — There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  connected  with  the  following  words,  Jn 
&W  fttyatPj  which  all  the  older  translators  have  rendered  "  a 
feast  of  seven  days."  rnJDB>  signifies  periods  of  seven  days  or 
weeks.  A  feast  of  heptads  of  days,  or  weeks  of  days,  cannot 
possibly  mean  a  feast  which  lasted  only  seven  days,  or  a  week. 
nta^  jn  is  used  elsewhere  for  the  feast  of  weeks  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22  ; 
Deut.  xvi.  10),  because  they  were  to  reckon  seven  weeks  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  day  of  the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits,  and  then  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  loaves  of  first-fruits,  or 
the  feast  of  harvest  (Deut.  xvi.  9).  Kliefoth  retains  this  well- 
established  meaning  of  the  words  in  this  passage  also,  and  gives 
the  following  explanation :  If  the  words  TOD^  Jn  stood  alone 
without  CD*,  it  would  mean  that  in  future  the  Passover  was  to 
be  kept  like  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  the  feast  of  the  loaves 
of  first-fruits.  But  the  addition  of  EttpJ,  which  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  Dan.  x.  2,  3,  Gen.  xxix.  14,  etc.,  gives 
this  turn  to  the  thought,  that  in  future  the  Passover  is  to  be 
kept  as  a  feast  of  seven  weeks  long,  "  a  feast  lasting  seven 
weeks."  According  to  this  explanation,  the  meaning  of  the 
regulation  is,  "  that  in  future  not  only  the  seven  days  of  sweet 
loaves,  but  the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks  intervening  between 
the  feast  of  the  wave-sheaf  and  the  feast  of  the  wave-loaves, 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  Passover,  that  the  whole  of  the  quinqua- 
gesima  should  be  one  Easter  Jn,  and  the  feast  of  weeks  be  one 
with  the  Passover."  To  this  there  is  appended  the  further 
regulation,  that  unleavened  bread  is  to  be  eaten,  not  merely  for 
the  seven  days  therefore,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  seven  weeks, 
till  the  feast  of  the  loaves  of  first-fruits.  This  explanation  is  a 
very  sagacious  one,  aad  answers  to  the  Christian  view  of  the 
Easter-tide.  But  it  is  open  to  objections  which  render  it 
untenable.  In  the  first  place,  that  D*DJ,  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  lasting  for  days,  is  not  usually  connected  with  the  preceding 
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noun  in  the  construct  state,  but  is  attached  as  an  adverbial 

vt\   compare   tPOJ  z~;z-:'  new   in   Pan.   x.  -j,   3,   and 

tw  -'"::••  in  Gen.  \li.  1,  Jer.  xxviii.  3,  11.  etc.     But  a  still 

more  important  objection  is  the  circumstance  that  the  words 

;--  "r  rvz-j'  in  ver.  23  unquestionably  point  back  to  rtf]D^  :n 
D*D*.  as  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  article  in  -~~I  ran  he 
explained,  just  as  KVin  Dt'a  in  ?er.  22  points  back  to  the  four- 
nth  day  mentioned  in  ver.  21  as  the  time  of  thepesaeh  feast. 

It  follows  from  this,  however,  that  ~>%:'  niyaw  can  only  signify 
von  days1  feast  It  is  true  that  the  plural  rrtjQBf  appears 
irreconcilable  with  this;  for  Kimchi's  opinion,  that  rrijDB*  is  a 
singular,  written  with  Cholem  instead  of  Patachy  is  purely  a 
lit  of  perplexity,  and  the  explanation  given  by  Gussetius, 
that  Ezekiel  speaks  in  the  plural  of  weeks,  1  the  refer- 

ence is  "to  the  institution  of  the  PftSSOVer  as  an  annual  festival 
to  be  celebrated  many  times  in  the  series  of  times  and  ages,"  is 
no  better.  The  plural  T\\$2p  must  rather  be  taken  as  a  plural 
of  genus,  as  in  n>\  (Jen.  xiii.  12  and  Judg.  xii.  7;  [H3,  Gen. 
xix.  29;  or  E':z,  (Jon.  xxi.  7,  [sa.  xxxvii.  3;  so  that  Ezekiel 
speaks  indefinitely  of  heptads  of  days,  because  he  assumes  that 
the  fact  is  well  known  that  the  feast  only  lasted  one  heptad  of 
days,  as  he  expressly  states  in  ver.  23.  If  this  explanation  of 
the  plural  does  not  commend  itself,  we  must  take  rrtjQt?  as  a 
copyist's  error  for  n^SE?,  feast  of  a  heptad  of  days,  i.e.  a  feast 
lasting  a  full  week,  and  attribute  the  origin  of  this  copyist's 
error  to  the  fact  that  njDBJ  :n  naturally  suggested  the  thought 
of  TiSyyy  :n,  feast  of  weeks,  or  Pentecost,  not  merely  because 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  is  always  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch 
along  with  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  tabernacles,  but  also 
because  the  onlv  singular  form  of  T\Syyy  that  we  meet  with 
elsewhere  is  5ft3P  (Dan.  ix.  27),  or  in  the  construct  state  JDB> 
(Gen.  xxix.  27),  not  T\$2V  and  HEM?.— The  word  ncari  is  used 
here  as  in  Deut.  xvi.  1,  2,  so  that  it  includes  the  seven  days' 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  The  Niphal  73N.1  is  construed  with 
the  accusative  in  the  olden  style :   mazzoth  shall  men  eat. — In 
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vers.  22  and  23  there  follow  the  regulations  concerning  the 
sacrifices  of  this  festival,  and  first  of  all  concerning  the  sin- 
offering  to  be  presented  on  the  fourteenth  day,  on  the  evening 
of  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slaughtered  and  the  paschal 
meal  was  held  (ver.  22).  The  Mosaic  legislation  makes  no 
allusion  to  this,  but  simply  speaks  of  festal  sacrifices  for  the 
seven  days  of  mazzoth,  the  loth  to  the  21st  Abib  (Lev.  xxiii. 
5—8;  Num.  xxviii.  16-25),  with  regard  to  which  fresh  regula- 
tions are  also  given  here.  The  Mosaic  law  prescribes  for  each 
of  these  seven  days  as  burnt-offerings  two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and 
seven  yearling  lambs,  as  a  meat-offering ;  three-tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  meal  mixed  with  oil  for  each  bullock,  two-tenths  for 
the  ram,  and  one-tenth  for  each  lamb,  and  a  he-goat  for  the 
sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-22).  The  new  law  for  the  feasts, 
on  the  other  hand,  also  requires,  it  is  true,  only  one  he-goat 
daily  for  a  sin-offering  on  the  seven  feast  days,  but  for  the 
daily  burnt-offerings  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  each ; 
and  for  the  meat-offering,  an  ephah  of  meal  and  a  hin  of 
oil  for  every  bullock  and  for  every  ram.  In  the  new  thorah, 
therefore,  the  burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings  are  much 
richer  and  more  copious,  and  the  latter  in  far  greater  measure 
than  the  former. — Ver.  25.  The  same  number  of  sacrifices  is 
to  be  offered  throughout  the  feast  of  seven  days  falling  upon 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  This  feast  is  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  but  the  name  is  not  mentioned,  doubtless  because 
the  practice  of  living  in  tabernacles  (booths)  would  be  dropped 
in  the  time  to  come.  And  even  with  regard  to  the  sacrifices  of 
this  feast,  the  new  tlwraU  differs  greatly  from  the  old.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law,  there  were  to  be  offered,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  sin-offering  of  a  he-goat,  seventy  bullocks  in  all  as 
burnt-offerings  for  the  seven  days ;  and  these  were  to  be  so 
distributed  that  on  the  first  day  thirteen  were  to  be  offered, 
and  the  number  was  to  be  reduced  by  one  on  each  of  the 
following  days,  so  that  there  would  be  only  seven  bullocks 
upon  the   seventh  day;  moreover,   every   day  two   rams   and 
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fourteen  yearling  lambs  were  to  be  offered,  together  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  meal  and  oil  for  a  meat-offering  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  animals  (Num.  xxix.  12-34). 
According  to  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
provision  made  for  the  sacrifices  remained  the  same  as  that 
appointed  for  the  feast  of  Passover ;  so  that  the  whole  cost 
of  the  burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings  did  not  reach  the 
amount  required  by  the  Mosaic  law.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  an  eighth  day  observed  as  a  closing  festival  in  the 
Mosaic  feast  of  tabernacles,  with  special  sacrifices;  and  this 
also  is  wanting  in  Ezekiel. — But  the  following  is  still  more 
important  than  the  points  of  difference  just  mentioned:  Ezekiel 
only  mentions  the  two  yearly  feasts  of  seven  days  in  the  first 
and  seventh  months,  and  omits  not  only  the  Pentecost,  or  feast 
of  weeks,  but  also  the  day  of  trumpets,  on  the  first  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  day  of  atonement  on  the  tenth ;  from  which  we 
must  infer  that  the  Israel  of  the  future  would  keep  only  the 
two  first  named  of  all  the  yearlv  feasts.  The  correctness  of 
this  conclusion  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  he  practically  transfers  the  feasts  of  the  day  of  trumpets 
and  of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  were  preparatory  to  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  to  the  first  month,  by  the  appointment  of 
special  sin-offerings  for  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  that  month 
(vers.  18-20),  and  of  a  sin-offering  on  the  day  of  the  paschal 
meal  (ver.  22).  This  essentially  transforms  the  idea  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  cycle  of  Mosaic  feasts,  as  we  intend 
subsequently  to  show,  when  discussing  the  meaning  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  whole  picture  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  as 
shown  in  ch.  xl.-xlviii. 

Chap.  xlvi.  1-15.  Sacrifices  for  the  Sabbath  and  New  Moon, 
Freewill- Offerings,  and  Daily  Sacrifices. 

Vers.  1-7.  Sacrifices  for  the  Sabbath  and  New  Moon. 
— As,  according  to  ch.  xlv.  17,  it  devolved  upon  the  prince  to 
provide  and  bring  the  sacrifices  for  himself  and  the  house  of 
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Israel ;  after  tlie  appointment  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at 
the  yearly  feasts  (eh.  xlv.  18-25),  and  before  the  regulation  of 
the  sacrifices  for  the  Sabbath  and  new  moon  (ch.  xlvi.  4-7), 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  prince  at  the 
offering  of  these  sacrifices  (ch.  xlvi.  1-3).  For  although  the 
slaughtering  and  preparation  of  the  sacrifices  for  the  altar 
devolved  upon  the  priests,  the  prince  was  to  be  present  at  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  provided  by  him,  whereas  the 
people  were  under  no  obligation  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in 
the  temple  except  at  the  yearly  feasts. 

Ver.  1.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  The  gate  of  the  inner 
court,  which  looks  toward  the  east,  shall  be  shut  the  six  working 
days,  and  on  the  Sabbath  it  shall  be  opened,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  new  moon  it  shall  be  opened.  Ver.  2.  And  the  prince  shall 
come  by  the  way  to  the  porch  of  the  gate  from  without,  and  stand 
at  the  posts  of  the  gate,  and  the  priests  shall  prepare  his  burnt- 
offering  and  his  peace-offerings,  and  he  shall  worship  on  the 
threshold  of  the  gate  and  then  go  out ;  but  the  gate  shall  not  be  shut 
till  the  evening.  Ver.  3.  And  the  people  of  the  land  shall  worship 
at  the  entrance  of  that  gate  on  the  Sabbaths  and  on  the  new  moons 
before  Jehovah.  Ver.  4.  And  the  burnt-offering  which  the  prince 
shall  offer  to  Jehovah  shall  consist  on  the  Sabbath-day  of  six  lambs 
without  blemish  and  a  ram  without  blemish ;  Ver.  5.  And  as  a 
meat-offering,  an  ephah  for  the  ram,  and  for  the  lambs  as  a  meat- 
offering that  which  his  hand  may  give,  and  of  oil  a  hin  to  the  ephah 
(of  meal).  Ver.  G.  A  nd  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  there  shall  be 
a  bullock,  a  young  ox  icithout  blemish,  and  six  lambs  and  a  ram 
without  blemish  ;  Ver.  7.  And  he  shall  put  an  ephah  for  the  bullock 
and  an  ephah  for  the  ram  for  the  meat-offering,  and  for  the  lambs 
as  much  as  his  hand  affords,  and  of  oil  a  hin  for  the  ephah. — 
Vers.  1-3  supply  and  explain  the  instructions  given  in  ch. 
xliv.  1-3  concerning  the  outer  eastern  gate.  As  the  east 
gate  of  the  outer  court  (ch.  xliv.  1),  so  also  the  east  gate  of 
the  inner  court  was  to  remain  closed  during  the  six  work- 
ing days,   and  only  to   be  opened  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new 
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moons,  when  it  was  to  remain  open  till  the  evening.  The 
prince  was  to  enter  this  inner  east  gate,  and  to  stand  there  and 
worship  upon  the  threshold  while  his  sacrifice  was  being  pre- 
pared and  offered.  TJJBfai  DJW  !TTj  Nis  is  to  be  taken  as  in  eh. 
xliv.  3  ;  but  p" D,  which  is  appended,  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  entrance  into  the  inner  court,  as  the  statement  would  be 
quite  superfluous  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  since  any  one  who 
was  not  already  in  the  inner  court  must  enter  the  gate-building 
of  the  inner  court  from  without,  or  from  the  outer  court.  The 
meaning  of  H*1*?  is  rather  that  the  prince  was  to  enter,  or  to  go 
to,  the  gate  porch  of  the  inner  court  through  the  outer  east  gate. 
There  he  was  to  stand  at  the  posts  of  the  gate  and  worship  on 
the  threshold  of  the  gate  during  the  sacrificial  ceremony ;  and 
when  this  was  over  he  was  to  go  out  again,  namely,  by  the  same 
way  by  which  he  entered  (ch.  xliv.  3).  But  the  people  who 
came  to  the  temple  on  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  were  to 
worship  nn3?  i.e.  at  the  entrance  of  this  gate,  outside  the 
threshold  of  the  gate.  Kliefoth  is  wrong  in  taking  nnQ  in  the 
sense  of  through  the  doorway,  as  signifying  that  the  people 
were  to  remain  in  front  of  the  outer  east  gate,  and  to  worship 
looking  at  the  temple  through  this  gate  and  through  the  open 
gate  between.  For  fcttfin  *ty$n,  this  gate,  can  only  be  the  gate  of 
the  inner  court,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  There  is 
no  force  in  the  consideration  which  has  led  Kliefoth  to  overlook 
^nn?  and  think  of  the  outer  gate,  namely,  that  "  it  would  be 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  to  come  into  the 
outer  court  through  the  outer  north  and  south  gates,  whilst  the 
outer  east  gate  remained  shut  (or  perhaps  more  correctly,  was 
opened  for  the  prince),  and  so  stand  in  front  of  the  inner 
court,"  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  there  is  that  is  unnatural 
in  such  a  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unnatural  to 
assume  that  the  people,  who,  according  to  ver.  9,  were  to  come 
through  the  north  and  south  gates  into  the  outer  court  at  all  the 
DHyiD  to  appear  before  Jehovah,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
court  upon  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  if  they  should  wish  to 
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worship  before  Jehovah  upon  these  days  also,  but  were  to  stand 
outside  before  the  gate  of  the  outer  court.  The  difference 
between  the  princes  and  the  people,  with  regard  to  visiting  the 
temple  upon  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  consisted  chiefly  in 
this,  that  the  prince  could  enter  by  the  outer  east  gate  and 
proceed  as  far  as  the  posts  of  the  middle  gate,  and  there  wor- 
ship upon  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  whereas  the  people  were 
only  allowed  to  come  into  the  outer  court  through  the  outer 
north  and  south  gates,  and  could  only  proceed  to  the  front  of 
the  middle  gate. — Vers.  4  sqq.  The  burnt-offering  for  the 
Sabbath  is  considerably  increased  when  compared  with  that 
appointed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  law  requires  two  yearling 
lambs  with  the  corresponding  meat-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  9) ; 
Ezekiel,  six  lambs  and  one  ram,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  meat- 
offering for  the  ram  according  to  the  proportion  already  laid 
down  in  ch.  xlv.  24  for  the  festal  sacrifices;  and  for  the  lambs, 
iT  nriDj  a  gift,  a  present  of  his  hand, — that  is  to  say,  not  a  hand- 
ful of  meal,  but,  according  to  the  formula  used  in  alternation 
with  it  in  ver.  7,  as  much  as  his  hand  can  afford.  For  "tt?K3 
iT  3'feffi,  see  Lev.  xiv.  30,  xxv.  26. — It  is  different  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  new  moon  in  vers.  6  and  7.  The  law  of  Moses 
prescribed  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  the 
corresponding  meat-offering,  and  a  he-goat  for  a  sin-offering 
(Num.  xxviii.  11-15) ;  the  thorah  of  Ezekiel,  on  the  contrary, 
omits  the  sin-offering,  and  reduces  the  burnt-offering  to  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  six  lambs,  together  with  a  meat-offering, 
according  to  the  proportion  already  mentioned,  which  is  peculiar 
to  his  law.     The  first  &wnn  in  ver.  6  is  a  copyist's  error  for 

•      T 

Vers.  8-12.  On  the  Opening  of  the  Temple  for  the 
People,  and  for  the  Voluntary  Offerings  of  the 
Prince. — Ver.  8.  And  when  the  prince  cometh,  he  shall  go  in 
by  the  way  to  the  porch  of  the  gate,  and  by  its  way  shall  he  go 
out.     Ver.  9.    And  ichcn   the  people   of  the   land  come  before 
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Jehovah  on  the  feast  days,  he  who  enters  through  the  north  gate 
to  worship  sliall  go  out  through  the  south  gate ;  and  lie  who  enters 
through  the  south  gate  shall  go  out  through  the  north  gate:  they 
shall  not  return  through  the  gate  through  which  they  entered,  but 
go  out  straight  forward.  Ver.  10.  And  the  prince  shall  enter  in 
the  midst  of  tliem,  when  they  enter ;  and  when  they  go  out,  they 
shall  go  out  (together).  Ver.  11.  And  at  the  feast  days  and  holy 
days  the  meat-offering  shall  be  an  ephah  for  the  bullock,  an  ephah 
for  the  ram,  and  for  the  lambs  what  his  hand  may  give,  and  of  oil 
a  hin  for  the  ephah.  Ver.  12.  And  when  the  prince  prepares  a 
voluntary  burnt-offering  or  voluntary  peace-offerings  to  Jehovah, 
they  shall  open  the  gate  that  looks  to  the  east,  and  he  sliall  prepare 
his  burnt-offerings  and  his  peace-offering  as  he  does  on  the  Sabbath 
day ;  and  when  he  has  gone  out  they  shall  shut  the  gate  after  his  going 
out. — The  coming  of  the  people  to  worship  before  Jehovah  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  ver.  3,  but  only  casually,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  which  they  were  to  take  behind  the  prince 
in  case  any  individuals  should  come  on  the  Sabbaths  or  new 
moons,  on  which  they  were  not  bound  to  appear.  At  the  high 
festivals,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  was  to  come  (Deut. 
xvi.  16)  ;  and  for  this  there  follow  the  necessary  directions  in 
vers.  9  and  10,  to  prevent  crowding  and  confusion.  For  the 
purpose  of  linking  these  directions  to  what  comes  before,  the 
rule  already  laid  down  in  ver.  2  concerning  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  prince  is  repeated  in  ver.  8.  GHyio  is  supposed  by 
the  commentators  to  refer  to  the  hijjh  festivals  of  the  first 
and  seventh  months  (ch.  xlv.  21  and  25) ;  but  Dnjto  does  not 
apply  to  the  same  feasts  as  those  which  are  called  DW  in 
ver.  11,  as  we  may  see  from  the  combination  of  D*an  and  DH^°- 
D*sn  is  the  term  applied  to  the  greater  annual  feasts,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. The  D^iOj  on  the  contrary,  are  all  the  times  and  days 
sanctified  to  the  Lord,  including  even  the  Sabbath  (see  the 
comm.  on  Lev.  xxiii.  2).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  DHJIiD  is  used 
here  in  ver.  9,  and  not  D^n  j  because  what  is  laid  down  con- 
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cerning  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  people,  when  visiting  the 
temple,  is  not  merely  intended  to  apply  to  the  high  festivals,  on 
which  the  people  were  bound  to  appear  before  Jehovah,  but 
also  to  such  feast  days  as  the  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,  when- 
ever individuals  from  among  the  people  were  desirous  of  their 
own  free-will  to  worship  before  the  Lord.     The   latter  cases 
were  not  to  be  excluded,  although,  as  ver.  10  clearly  shows,  the 
great  feasts  were  principally  kept  in  mind.      For  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  prince  in  the  midst  of  the  people  (ver.   10) 
apply  to  the  great  yearly  feasts  alone.      The   Chetib  *W£  in 
ver.   9   is  to  be  preferred  to  the  easier  Keri  fcttP,  and  is  not 
merely  the  more  difficult  reading,  but  the  more  correct  reading 
also,  as  two  kinds  of  people  are  mentioned, — those  who  entered 
by  the  north  gate  and  those  who  entered  by  the  south.     Both 
are  to  go  out  walking  straight  forward ;  and  neither  of  them 
is  to  turn  in  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  by  the  gate 
through  which  he  entered.     Even  in  ver.  10  *K!P  is  not  to  be 
altered,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  but  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
prince  and  the  people. — In  ver.  11,  the  instructions  given  in  ch. 
xlv.  24,  xlvi.  5,  7,  concerning  the  quantities  composing  the  meat- 
offering  for   the   different  feasts,    are  repeated  here  as  rules 
applicable  to  all  festal  times.      CHyiDIft  D^FTp  has  been  correctly 
explained    as    follows :    "  at   the   feasts,   and   generally   at   all 
regular  (more  correctly,  established)  seasons,"  cf.  ch.  xlv.  17. 
Only  the  daily  sacrifices   are  excepted  from  this  rule,  other 
regulations  being  laid  down  for  them  in  ver.  14. — Ver.  12.  The 
freewill-offerings  could  be  presented  on  any  week-day.     And 
the  rules  laid  down  in  vers.  1  and  2  for  the  Sabbath-offerings 
of  the  prince   are  extended  to   cases   of  this  kind,   with  one 
modification,  namely,  that  the  east  gate,  which  had  been  opened 
for  the  occasion,  should  be  closed  again  as  soon  as  the  sacrificial 
ceremony  was  over,  and  not  left  open  till  the  evening,  as  on  the 
Sabbath  and  new  moon.      nni3  is  a  substantive :  the  freewill- 
offering,   which  could  be  either  a  burnt-offering  or  a  peace- 
offering. 
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Vers.  13-15.  The  Daily  Sacrifice.  —  Ver.  13.  And  a 

yearling  lamb  without  blemish  shalt  thou  prepare  as  a  burnt- 
offering  daily  for  Jehovah :  every  morning  shalt  thou  prepare 
it.  Ver.  14.  And  a  meat-offering  shalt  thou  add  to  it  every 
morning,  a  sixth  of  an  ephah,  and  oil  a  third  of  a  hin,  to  moisten 
the  wheaten  flour,  as  a  meat-offering  for  Jehovah  :  let  these  be  ever- 
lasting statutes,  perpetually  enduring.  Ver.  15.  And  prepare  the 
lamb,  and  the  meat-offering,  and  the  oil,  every  morning  as  a  per- 
petual  burnt- offering. — The  preparation  of  the  daily  sacrifice  is 
not  imposed  upon  the  prince,  in  harmony  with  ch.  xlv.  17  ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  congregation,  which  the  priests  have  to  super- 
intend. Every  morning  a  yearling  lamb  is  to  be  brought  as  a 
burnt-offering.  The  Mosaic  law  required  such  a  lamb  both 
morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii.  3,  4).  The  new  tlwrah 
omits  the  evening  sacrifice,  but  increases  the  meat-offering  to 
the  sixth  of  an  ephah  of  meal  and  the  third  of  a  hin  of  oil, 
against  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  meal  and  the  fourth  of  a  hin  of 
oil  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxviii.  5).  Di,  from 
DD-j,  air.  \ey.,  to  moisten  (cf.  D'P'?"!,  Song  of  Sol.  v.  2).  The 
plural  nipn  refers  to  the  burnt-offering  and  meat-offering. 
Tpn  is  added  to  give  greater  force,  and,  according  to  the 
correct  remark  of  Hitzig,  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  CTnhni>  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  21,  31.  The  repeated 
emphasizing  of  *i£33  "ip'sn  shows  that  the  silence  as  to  the 
evening  sacrifice  is  not  a  mere  oversight  of  the  matter,  but 
that  in  the  new  order  of  worship  the  evening  sacrifice  is  to 
be  omitted.  The  Cheiib  WW  is  to  be  retained,  in  opposition 
to  the  Keri  «?£; 

This  brings  to  an  end  the  new  order  of  worship.  The 
verses  which  follow  in  the  chapter  before  us  introduce  two 
supplementary  notices, — namely,  a  regulation  pointing  back  to 
ch.  xlv.  7-9,  concerning  the  right  of  the  prince  to  hand  down 
or  give  away  his  landed  property  (vers.  16-18) ;  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  sacrificial  kitchens  for  priests  and  people 
(vers.  19-21). 
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Vers.  1 G-18.  On  the  Right  of  the  Prince  to  dispose 
of  his  Landed  Property. — Ver.  16.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  If  the  prince  gives  a  present  to  one  of  his  sons,  it  is  his 
inheritance,  shall  belong  to  his  sons;  it  is  their  possession,  in  an 
hereditary  way.  Ver.  17.  But  if  he  gives  a  present  from  his  in- 
heritance  to  one  of  his  servants,  it  shall  belong  to  him  till  the  year 
of  liberty,  and  then  return  to  the  prince  ;  to  his  sons  alone  shall  his 
inheritance  remain.  Ver.  18.  And  the  prince  shall  not  take  from 
the  inheritance  of  the  people,  so  as  to  thrust  them  out  of  their 
possession ;  from  his  own  possession  he  shall  transmit  to  his 
sons,  that  no  one  of  my  people  be  scattered  from  his  possession. 
-—According  to  ch.  xlv.  7,  8,  at  the  future  division  of  the  land 
among  the  tribes,  a  possession  was  to  be  given  to  the  prince  on 
both  sides  of  the  holy  heave  and  of  the  city  domain,  that  he 
might  not  seize  upon  a  possession  by  force,  as  the  former 
princes  had  done.  The  prince  might  give  away  portions  of 
this  royal  property,  but  only  within  such  limits  that  the  design 
with  which  a  regal  possession  had  been  granted  might  not  be 
frustrated.  To  his  sons,  as  his  heirs,  he  might  make  gifts 
therefrom,  which  would  remain  their  own  property  ;  but  if  he 
presented  to  any  one  of  his  servants  a  portion  of  his  hereditary 
property,  it  was  to  revert  to  the  prince  in  the  year  of  liberty  ; 
just  as,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  hereditary  field  of  an 
Israelite,  which  had  been  alienated,  was  to  revert  to  its  heredi- 
tarv  owner  (Lev.  xxvii.  24,  compared  with  xxv.  10-13).  Th-e 
suffix  in  Srvnj  (ver.  16)  is  not  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
prince,  and  connected  with  the  preceding  words  in  opposition 
to  the  accents,  but  refers  to  PJ3D  K^K.  What  the  prince  gives 
to  one  of  his  sons  from  his  landed  property  shall  be  his  n^,  i-e. 
his  hereditary  possession.  This  is  expressed  still  more  generally 
in  the  next  clause  :  to  his  (the  prince's)  sons  shall  it  (the  land 
presented)  belong  as  their  iW]?,  i.e.  after  the  manner  of  an 
hereditary  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  prince 
presents  to  one  of  his  servants  shall  not  become  hereditary  in 
his  case,  but  shall  revert  to  the  prince  in  the  year  of  liberty,  or 
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the  year  of  jubilee.  The  second  half  of  ver.  17  reads  verbally 
thus  :  u  only  his  inheritance  is  it ;  as  for  his  sons,  it  shall  belong 
to  them." — And  as  the  prince  was  not  to  break  up  his  regal 
possession  by  presents  made  to  servants,  so  was  lie  (ver.  18) 
also  not  to  put  any  one  out  of  his  possession  by  force,  for  the 
purpose,  say,  of  procuring  property  for  his  own  sons;  but  was 
to  give  his  sons  their  inheritance  from  his  own  property  alone. 
For  n:^  compare  ch.  xlv.  8,  and  such  passages  as  1  Sam. 
viii.  14,  xxii.  7.  We  shall  return  by  and  by  to  the  question, 
how  this  regulation  stands  related  to  the  view  that  the  prince 
is  the  Messiah. 

Vers.  19-24.  The  Sacrificial  Kitchens  for  the 
Priests  and  for  the  People. — Ver.  19.  And  he  brought 
me  up  the  entrance  by  the  shoulder  of  the  gate  to  the  holy  cells  for 
the  priests,  which  looked  to  the  north ;  and  behold  there  ivas  a 
place  on  the  outermost  side  toward  the  west,  Ver.  20.  And  he 
said  to  me,  This  is  the  place  where  the  priests  boil  the  trespass- 
offering  and  the  sin-offering,  where  they  bake  the  meat-offering 
that  they  may  not  need  to  carry  it  out  into  the  outer  court,  to 
sanctify  the  people.  Ver.  21.  And  he  led  me  out  into  the  outer 
court,  and  caused  me  to  pass  by  the  four  corners  of  the  court ; 
and  behold,  in  every  corner  of  the  court  there  was  again  a 
court,  Ver.  22.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  court  were  closed 
courts  of  forty  cubits  in  length  and  thirty  cubits  in  breadth ; 
all  four  corner  spaces  had  one  measure,  Ver.  23.  And  a 
row  of  stands  vjas  round  about  therein  in  all  four,  and  boiling 
hearths  were  under  the  rows  made  round  about.  Ver.  24. 
And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  the  kitchen-house,  where  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  boil  the  slain  -  offering  of  the  people, — 
In  the  list  and  description  of  the  subordinate  buildings  of  the 
temple,  the  sacrificial  kitchens  are  passed  over;  and  they  are 
therefore  referred  to  here  again  in  a  supplementary  manner. 
Ewald  has  shifted  vers.  19-24,  and  placed  them  after  ch. 
xlii.  14,  which  would  certainly  have  been  the  most  suitable 
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place  for  mentioning  the  sacrificial  kitchens  for  the  priests. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  stood  here  originally,  and  not  there ; 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  in  ver.  19a  the  passage  to  the  holy 
cells  (ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.)  is  circumstantially  described,  which  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  the  description  of  the  kitchens  had 
originally  followed  immediately  after  ch.  xlii.  14,  as  Ezekiel 
was  then  standing  by  the  cells ;  but  also,  and  still  more  clearly, 
from  the  words  that  serve  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows, 
"  he  led  me  back  to  the  door  of  the  house"  (ch.  xlvii.  1),  which 
are  unintelligible  unless  he  had  changed  his  standing- place 
between  ch.  xlvi.  18  and  xlvii.  1,  as  is  related  in  ch.  xlvi.  19 
and  21,  since  Ezekiel  had  received  the  sacrificial  tJiorah  (ch. 
xliv.  5-xlvi.  18)  in  front  of  the  house  (ch.  xliv.  4).  If 
vers.  19-24  had  originally  stood  elsewhere,  so  that  ch.  xlvii.  1 
was  immediately  connected  with  ch.  xlvi.  18,  the  transition- 
formula  in  ch.  xlvii.  la  would  necessarily  have  read  very 
differently. — But  with  this  section  the  right  of  the  preceding 
one,  vers.  16-18,  which  Ewald  has  arbitrarily  interpolated  in 
ch.  xlv.  between  vers.  8  and  9,  to  hold  its  present  place  in  the 
chapter  before  us  as  an  appendix,  is  fully  vindicated. — The 
holy  cells  (ver.  19)  are  those  of  the  northern  cell-building  (ch- 
xlii.  1-10)  described  in  ch.  xlii.  1-14  (see  Plate  I.  L).  Kta©3 
is  the  approach  or  way  mentioned  in  ch.  xlii.  9,  which  led  from 
the  northern  inner  gate  to  these  cells  (see  Plate  I.  I)  ;  not  the 
place  to  which  Ezekiel  was  brought  (Kliefoth),  but  the  passage 
along  which  he  was  led.  The  spot  to  which  he  was  conducted 
follows  in  rtoSPpn  ?X  (the  article  before  the  construct  state,  as 
in  ch.  xliii.  21,  etc.).  &^n'3?  ^  is  appended  to  this  "in  the  form 
of  an  apposition  ;  and  here  nbt'v  is  to  be  repeated  in  thought : 
to  those  for  the  priests.  rS  niJbn  belongs  to  nfaSFpn.  There, 
i.e.  by  the  cells,  was  a  space  set  apart  at  the  outermost  (hinder- 
most)  sides  toward  the  west  (Plate  I.  Ji),  for  the  boiling  of  the 
flesh  of  the  trespass-offering  and  sin-offering,  and  the  baking 
of  the  minchah, — that  is  to  say,  of  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
which  the  priests  were  to  eat  in  their  official  capacity  (see  the 
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comm.  on  ch.  xlii.  13).  For  the  motive  assigned  in  ver.  20b 
for  the  provision  of  special  kitchens  for  this  object,  see  the 
exposition  of  ch.  xliv.  19. — In  addition  to  these,  kitchens  were 
required  for  the  preparation  of  the  sacrificial  meals,  which  were 
connected  with  the  offering  of  the  shelamim,  and  were  held  by 
those  who  presented  them.  These  sacrificial  kitchens  for  the 
people  are  treated  of  in  vers.  20-24.  They  were  situated  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  outer  court  (Plate  I.  N).  To  show 
them  to  the  prophet,  the  angel  leads  him  into  the  outer  court. 
The  holy  cells  (ver.  19)  and  the  sacrificial  kitchens  for  the 
priests  (ver.  20)  were  also  situated  by  the  outside  wall  of  the 
inner  court;  and  for  this  reason  Ezekiel  had  already  been  led 
out  of  the  inner  court,  where  he  had  received  the  sacrificial 
tliorah,  through  the  northern  gate  of  the  court  by  the  way 
which  led  to  the  holy  cells,  that  he  might  be  shown  the  sacri- 
ficial kitchens.  When,  therefore,  it  is  stated  in  ver.  21  that 
"  he  led  me  out  into  the  outer  court,"  *3K^  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  space  from  the  surround- 
ing wall  of  the  inner  court  to  the  way  which  led  from  the  gate 
porch  of  that  court  to  the  holy  cells,  and  to  the  passage  which 
continued  this  way  in  front  of  the  cells  (Plate  I.  /  and  m),  was 
regarded  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  inner  court.  In  every  one 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  outer  court  there  was  a  (small) 
courtyard  in  the  court.  The  repetition  of  'nn  yVppn  i>ti  has  a 
distributive  force.  The  small  courtyards  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  court  were  rihDp?  i.e.  not  "  uncovered,"  as  this  would  be 
unmeaning,  since  all  courts  or  courtyards  were  uncovered ;  nor 
"  contracted  "  (Bottcher),  for  "it?hj  has  no  such  meaning ;  nor 
"  fumum  exlialantia"  as  the  Talmudists  suppose;  nor  u  bridged 
over  "  (Hitzig),  which  there  is  also  nothing  in  the  language  to 
sustain ;  but  in  all  probability  atria  clausa,  i.  e.  muris  cincta  et 
januis  clausa  (Ges.  Thes.),  from  ^\> ;  in  Aram,  ligavit ;  in 
Ethiop.  clausit,  obseravit  januam.  The  word  niy^prup  is  marked 
with  puncta  extraor dinar ia  by  the  Masoretes  as  a  suspicious 
word,   and   is   also   omitted   in  the  Septuagint  and   Vulgate. 
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Bottcher  and  Hitzig  have  therefore  expunged  it  as  a  gloss. 
But  even  Hitzig  admits  that  this  does  not  explain  how  it  found 
its  way  into  the  text.  The  word  is  a  Ilophal  participle  of  WP, 
in  the  sense  of  cornered  off,  cut  off  into  corners,  and  is  in 
apposition  to  the  suffix  to  Dnysnftpj — literally,  one  measure  was 
to  all  four,  the  spaces  or  courtyards  cut  off  in  the  corners.  For 
this  appositional  use  of  the  participle,  compare  1  Kings  xiv.  6. 
There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "MD,  which  only  occurs  here  and  in  Ex.  xxviii.  17  sqq. 
and  xxxix.  10,  where  it  signifies  "  row,"  and  not  "enclosure" 
(Kliefoth).  niTDj  which  follows,  is  evidently  merely  the  femi- 
nine plural,  from  "VID,  as  HTp  is  also  derived  from  "ftD,  in  the 
sense  of  "to  encircle"  (see  the  comm.  on  Ps.  Ixix.  26).  Con- 
sequently tid  does  not  mean  a  covering  or  boundary  wall,  but 
a  row  or  shelf  of  brickwork  which  had  several  separate  shelves, 
under  which  the  cooking  hearths  were  placed.  riv^aD,  not 
kitchens,  but  cooking  hearths;  strictly  speaking  a partic.  Piel, 
things  which  cause  to  boil.  —  Dvl^Eiri  JV3,  kitchen  house. 
n^n  VT"!?^  the  temple  servants,  as  distinguished  from  the 
servants  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xliv.  15,  16),  are  the  Levites  (ch. 
xliv.  11,  12).     W$  is  construed  as  in  ch.  xl.  17  and  xli.  18,  19. 


CHAP.  XLVII.  AND  XLVIIT.  BLESSING  OF  THE  LAND  OF  CANAAN, 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IT  AMONG  THE  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL. 

After  Ezekiel  had  seen  the  entrance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
into  the  new  temple,  which  was  measured  before  his  eyes,  and 
had  received  the  new  tJiorah  to  be  announced  to  the  people 
concerning  the  service  which  Israel  was  to  render  to  its  God  in 
the  new  sanctuary,  a  stream  of  living  water  was  shown  to  him, 
proceeding  from  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  flowing  to  the 
Arabah,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  fertilize  the 
barren  soil,  and  fill  the  salt  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  vital 
power  (ch.  xlvii.  1-12)  ;  and  finally,  the  command  of  the 
Lord  is  communicated  to  him  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the 
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holy  land,  its  distribution  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  building  of  the  holy  city  (ch.  xlvii.  13-xlviii.  35). 

Chap,  xlvii.  1-12.   Hid  River  of  Water  of  Life. 

When  Jehovah  shall   have   judged   all  the   heathen   in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  shall  dwell  as  King  of  His  people 
upon  Zion  His  holy  mountain,  then  will  the  mountains  trickle 
with  new  wine,  and  the  hills  run  with   milk,  and  all  the  brooks 
of  Judah  flow  with  water;  and  a  spring  will   proceed  from  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  water  the  Acacia  valley.     With  these 
figures  Joel   (ch.  iv.  18)   has  already  described   the  river  of 
salvation,  which  the  Lord  would  cause  to  flow  to  His  congrega- 
tion in  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  perfected. 
This  picture  of  the  Messianic  salvation  shapes  itself  in  the  case 
of   our  prophet  into  the  magnificent  vision  contained  in  the 
section  before  us.1 — Ver.  1.  And  he  led  me  bach  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and,  behold,  water  flowed,  out  from  under  the  threshold 
of  the  house  toward  the  east,  for  the  front  side  of  the  house  icas 
toward  the  east ;  and  the  water  flowed  down  from  below,  from 
the  rigid  shoulder  of  the  house  on  the  south  of  the  altar.     Ver.  2. 
And  he  led  me  out  by  the  way  of  the  north  (jate,  and  caused  me 
to  go  round  about  on  the  outside,  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  way  to 
the  (gate),  looking  toward  the  east ;  and,  behold,  waters  rippled 
for  the  right  shoulder  of  the  gate.     Ver.  3.    When  the  man  went 
out  toward  the  east,  he  had  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand,  and 
he  measured,  a  thousand  cubits,  and   caused   me  to  go  through 
the  water — water  to  the  ankles.     Ver.   4.  And  he  measured  a 
thousand,  and  caused  me  to  go  through  the  water — water  to  the 
knees  ;  and  he  measured  a  thousand,  and  caused  me  to  go  through 
— water  to  the  hips.     Ver.  5.  And  he  measured  a  thousand — - 
a  river  through  which  I  could  not  walk,  for  the  water  was  high, 
water  to  swim  in,  a  river  which  could  not  be  forded.     Ver.  6. 
And  he  said  to  me,  Hast  thou  seen  it,  son  of  man?  and  he  led  me 

1  Compare  W.  Neumann,  Die  Wasser  des  Lebens.    An  exegetical  study 
on  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12.    Berlin,  1848. 
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back  again  by  the  bank  of  the  river.  Ver.  7.  When  I  returned, 
behold,  there  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  very  many  trees  on 
this  side  and  on  that.  Ver.  8.  And  he  said  to  me,  This  water 
flows  out  into  the  eastern  circle,  and  runs  down  into  the  plain, 
and  reaches  the  sea ;  into  the  sea  is  it  carried  out,  that  the  waters 
may  become  wholesome.  Ver.  9.  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  every 
living  thing  with  vsJdch  it  swarms  everywhere,  whither  the  double 
river  comes,  will  live,  and  there  will  be  very  many  fishes ;  for 
when  this  water  comes  thither  they  will  become  wholesome,  and 
everything  will  live  whither  the  river  comes.  Ver.  10.  And 
fishermen  will  stand  by  it,  from  Engedi  to  Eneglaim  they  will 
spread  out  nets  ;  after  their  kind  will  there  be  fishes  therein,  like 
the  fishes  of  the  great  sea,  very  many.  Ver.  11.  Its  marshes  and 
its  swamps,  they  will  not  become  wholesome,  they  will  be  given  up 
to  salt.  Ver.  12.  And  by  the  river  will  all  kinds  of  trees  of 
edible  fruit  grow  on  its  bank,  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  their  leaves 
%o ill  not  wither,  and  their  fruits  will  not  fail ;  every  moon  they 
ivill  bear  ripe  fruit,  for  its  vmter  flows  out  of  its  sanctuary. 
And  their  fruits  will  serve  as  food,  and  their  leaves  as  medicine. 
From  the  outer  court,  where  Ezekiel  had  been  shown  the 
sacrificial  kitchens  for  the  people  (ch.  xlvi.  21  sqq.),  he  is  taken 
back  to  the  front  of  the  door  of  the  temple  house,  to  be  shown 
a  spring  of  water,  flowing  out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  which  has  swollen  in  the  short  course  of  four  thousand 
cubits  from  its  source  into  a  deep  river  in  which  men  can  swim, 
and  which  flows  down  to  the  Jordan  valley,  to  empty  itself  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  vers.  1  and  2,  the  origin  and  course  of  this 
water  are  described  ;  in  vers.  3  and  5,  its  marvellous  increase ; 
in  ver.  6,  the  growth  of  trees  on  its  banks;  in  vers.  7—12,  its 
emptying  itself  into  the  Arabah  and  into  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
the  life-giving  power  of  its  water. — Ver.  1.  The  door  of  the 
house  is  the  entrance  into  the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  and  I^EO 
rviin  the  threshold  of  this  door.  n?^i?,  not  "in  the  east" 
(Ilitzig),  for  the  following  sentence  explaining  the  reason  does 
not    require    this   meaning;    but  u  toward    the    east"    of   the 
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threshold,  which  lay  toward  the  east,  for  the  front  of  the 
temple  was  in  the  east,  rinno  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
pjnsp,  but  to  be  taken  by  itself,  only  not  in  the  sense  of  down- 
wards (Hitzig),  but  from  beneath,  namely,  down  from  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  house.  Ti\  to  flow  down,  because  the 
temple  stood  on  higher  ground  than  the  inner  court.  The 
right  shoulder  is  the  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  holy  place 
between  the  door  and  the  pillars,  the  breadth  of  which  was  five 
cubits  (ch.  xli.  1).  The  water  therefore  issued  from  the  corner 
formed  by  the  southern  wall  of  the  porch  and  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  holy  place  (see  the  sketch  on  Plate  I.),  and  flowed  past 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  on  the  south  side,  and  crossed  the 
court  in  an  easterly  direction,  passing  under  its  surrounding 
wall.  It  then  flowed  across  the  outer  court  and  under  the 
pavement  and  the  eastern  wall  into  the  open  country,  where 
the  prophet,  on  the  outside  in  front  of  the  gate,  saw  it  rippling 
forth  from  the  right  shoulder  of  that  gate.  That  he  might 
do  this,  he  was  led  out  through  the  north  gate,  because  the  east 
gate  was  shut  (ch.  xliv.  1),  and  round  by  the  outside  wall 
to  the  eastern  outer  gate,  pn  7]"n  is  more  minutely  defined 
by  pinn  "W'^,  and  this,  again,  by  BHjj  n:)Br\  rpn9  "  by  the 
way  to  the  (gate)  looking  eastwards."  The  air.  Xey.  D^BB, 
Piel  of  HDQj  related  to  H33,  most  probably  signifies  to  ripple, 
not  to  trickle.  D)0  has  no  article,  because  it  is  evident  from 
the  context  that  the  water  was  the  same  as  that  which  Ezekiel 
had  seen  in  the  inner  court,  issuing  from  the  threshold  of  the 
temple.  The  right  shoulder  is  that  portion  of  the  eastern  wall 
which  joined  the  south  side  of  the  gate. — Vers.  3-5.  The 
miraculous  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  thousand 
cubits  from  the  wall,  as  one  walked  through,  it  reached  to  the 
ankles;  a  thousand  cubits  further,  to  the  knees;  a  thousand 
cubits  further,  to  the  hips ;  and  after  going  another  thousand 
cubits  it  was  impossible  to  wade  through,  one  could  only  swim 
therein.  The  words  D^DDK  "»D  are  a  brief  expression  for  "  there 
was  water  which  reached  to  the  ankles."      DBS  is  equivalent  to 
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Da,  an  ankle,  not  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  1  Chron.  xi.  13, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  D^  DQ  for  DW  DDX.  The 
striking  expression  D*3"}3  D*0  for  M"}3  *B  may  possibly  have 
been  chosen  because  B*?"^  *?  had  the  same  meaning  as  *D*D 
Dwi  in  Isa.  xxxvi.  12  (Keri).  The  measuring  man  directed 
the  prophet's  attention  (ver.  6)  to  this  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  stream  of  water,  because  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
stream  was  exhibited  therein.  A  natural  river  could  not 
increase  to  such  an  extent  within  such  short  distances,  unless, 
indeed,  other  streams  emptied  themselves  into  it  on  all  sides, 
which  was  not  the  case  here.  He  then  directed  him  to  go  back 
a^ain  risb>  ?X\  along;  the  bank,  not  "  to  the  bank,"  as  he  had 
never  left  it.  The  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  led  along 
the  bank  was  accomplished  after  he  had  gone  four  thousand 
cubits.  From  the  increase  in  the  water,  as  measured  up  to  this 
point,  he  could  infer  what  depth  it  would  reach  in  its  further 
course.  He  is  therefore  now  to  return  along  the  bank  to  see 
how  it  is  covered  with  trees.  *?3fflH3  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
other  way  than  as  an  incorrect  form  for  *3*?P3,  though  there 
are  no  corresponding  analogies  to  be  found. 

In  vers.  8-12  he  gives  him  a  still  further  explanation  of  the 

course  of  the  river  and  the  effect  of  its  waters.     The  river  flows 

out  into  •"UiDljjn  n^Y^j  the   eastern  circle,  which  is  identical 

with  HnM  nwvJ,  the  circle  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  10,  11), 

the  region  above  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Jordan  valley  (Ghor) 

widens  out  into  a  broad,  deep  basin.      ^^V!}  is  the  deep  valley 

of  the  Jordan,  now  called  the  Ghor  (see  the  comm.  on  Deut.  i.  1), 

of  which  Robinson  says  that  the  greater  part  remains  a  desolate 

wilderness.     It  was  so  described  in  ancient  times  (see  Joseph. 

Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7,  iv.  8.  2),  and  we  find  it  so  to-day  (compare 

v.  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  58).      HSjn  is  the  Dead   Sea,    called  D*n 

*3tolj5n  in  ver.  18,  and  the  sea  of  the  Arabah  in  Deut.  iii.  17, 

iv.  49.       We  agree  with  Hengstenberg  in  taking  the  words 

B^Wntan  n&WT7tt  as  an  emphatic  summing  up  of  the  previous 

statement  concerning  the  outflow  of  the  water,  to  which  the 
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explanation  concerning  its  effect  upon  the  Dead  Sea  is  attached, 
and  supply  ^3  from  the  clause  immediately  preceding:  u  the 
waters  of  the  river  that  have  been  brought  out  (come)  to  the 
sea,  and  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  healed."  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  for  the  emendation  proposed  by  Hitzig,  namely, 
D'N^riD  Dn  DVt  bs.  So  much,  however,  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  ns*n  is  no  other  than  the  Dead  Sea  already  mentioned. 
The  supposition  that  it  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Chald.,  Ros., 
Ewald,  and  others)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  words,  and 
has  only  been  transferred  to  this  passage  from  Zech.  xiv.  8. 
N3"0  signifies,  as  in  2  Kings  ii.  22,  the  healing  or  rendering 
wholesome  of  water  that  is  injurious  or  destructive  to  life.  The 
character  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  which  the  ancients  were  also 
well  acquainted,  and  of  which  Tacitus  writes  as  follows :  Lacus 
immenso  ambitu,  specie  maris  sapor  e  comiptior,  gravitate  odor  is 
accolis  pestifer,  neque  vento  impellitur  neque  pisces  aut  suetas 
aquis  volucres  patitur  (Hist.  v.  c.  6), — a  statement  confirmed  by 
all  modern  travellers  (cf.  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  pp.  61  sqq.,  and 
Robinson,  Pliysical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land), — is  regarded 
as  a  disease  of  the  water,  which  is  healed  or  turned  into  whole- 
some water  in  which  fishes  can  live,  by  the  water  of  the  river 
proceeding  from  the  sanctuary.  The  healing  and  life-giving 
effect  of  this  river  upon  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  in  vers.  9 
and  10.  Whithersoever  the  waters  of  the  river  come,  all 
animated  beings  will  come  to  life  and  flourish.  In  ver.  9  the 
dual  Bv>n:  occasions  some  difficulty.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
dual  should  have  been  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  re- 
semblance to  D?p,  as  Maurer  imagines ;  and  still  less  probable 
is  it  that  there  is  any  allusion  to  a  junction  of  the  river  proceed- 
ing from  the  temple  at  some  point  in  its  course  with  the  Kedron, 
which  also  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Havernick),  as  the  Kedron 
is  not  mentioned  either  before  or  afterwards.  According  to 
Kliefoth,  the  dual  is  intended  to  indicate  a  division  which  takes 
place  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  that  have  hitherto  flowed  on 
together,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  sea.    But  this  would  certainly 
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have  been  expressed  more  clearly.  Hengstenberg  takes  the 
expression  u  double  river  "  to  mean  a  river  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent, and  refers  to  Jer.  1.  21  in  support  of  this.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  best  explanation  ;  for  nothing  is  gained  by  altering 
the  text  into  D^ro  (Ewald)  or  QvTO  (Hitzig),  as  ^  does  not 
require  definition  by  means  of  a  suffix,  nor  does  the  plural 
answer  to  the  context.  '131  "i^N"'5?  '*?  is  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Y^W]  "1BW  :  "  wherewith  it  swarms  whithersoever 
the  river  comes;"  though  ?K  does  not  stand  for  /V  after  Gen. 
vii.  21,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  but  is  to  be  explained  from  a  species 
of  attraction,  as  in  Gen.  xx.  13.  iWT  is  a  pregnant  expression, 
to  revive,  to  come  to  life.  The  words  are  not  to  be  understood, 
however,  as  meaning  that  there  were  living  creatures  in  the 
Dead  Sea  before  the  health-giving  water  flowed  into  it ;  the 
thought  is  simply,  that  whithersoever  the  waters  of  the  river 
come,  there  come  into  existence  living  creatures  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  so  that  it  swarms  with  them.  In  addition  to  the  P.SP,  the 
quantity  of  fish  is  specially  mentioned ;  and  in  the  second 
hemistich  the  reason  is  assigned  for  the  number  of  living 
creatures  that  come  into  existence  by  a  second  allusion  to  the 
health-giving  power  of  the  water  of  the  river.  The  subject  to 
ttlffVI,  viz.  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  context.  The  great  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Dead  Sea 
produced  by  the  river  is  still  further  depicted  in  ver.  10. 
Fishermen  will  spread  their  nets  along  its  coast  from  Engedi  to 
Eneglaim  ;  and  as  for  their  kind,  there  will  be  as  many  kinds  of 
fish  there  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  or  Mediterranean 
Sea.  *]jj  py,  i.e.  Goat's  spring,  now  Ain-Jidi,  a  spring  in 
the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  ruins  of 
several  ancient  buildings  (see  the  comm.  on  Josh.  xv.  62,  and 
v.  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  188).  DvJJJ  py  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
though,  from  the  statement  of  Jerome,  u  Engallim  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Jordan  enters  it,"  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ain  el-Feshkhah,  a 
spring  at  the  northern  end  of  the  west  coast,  where  there  are 
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also  ruins  of  a  small  square  tower  and  other  buildings  to  be 
seen  (vid.  Robinson's  Palestine,  II.  pp.  491,  492),  as  none  of 
the  other  springs  on  the  west  coast,  of  which  there  are  but  few, 
answer  so  well  as  this.  WW  is  pointed  without  Mappik,  pro- 
bably because  the  Masoretes  did  not  regard  the  il  as  a  suffix,  as 
the  noun  to  which  it  alludes  does  not  follow  till  afterwards. — 
Ver.  11  introduces  an  exception,  namely,  that  notwithstanding 
this  the  Dead  Sea  will  still  retain  marshes  or  pools  and  swamps, 
which  will  not  be  made  wholesome  (Ttiti®  for  flto,  pools).  An 
allusion  to  the  natural  character  of  the  Dead  Sea  underlies  the 
words.  u  In  the  rainy  season,  when  the  sea  is  full,  its  waters 
overspread  many  low  tracts  of  marsh  land,  which  remain  after 
the  receding  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  moist  pools  or  basins  ; 
and  as  the  water  in  these  pools  evaporates  rapidly,  the  ground 
becomes  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt"  (Robinson's  Physical 
Geography,  p.  215).  OW  rrop,  they  are  given  up  to  salt,  i.e. 
destined  to  remain  salt,  because  the  waters  of  the  river  do  not 
reach  them.  The  light  in  which  the  salt  is  regarded  here  is 
not  that  of  its  seasoning  properties,  but,  in  the  words  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  "  as  the  foe  to  all  fruitfulness,  all  life  and  prosperity, 
as  Pliny  has  said  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  c.  7  :  Omnis  locus,  in  quo 
reperitur  sal,  sterilis  est  nihilque gignit")  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  22  ;  Jer. 
xvii.  6  ;  Zeph.  ii.  9  ;  Ps.  cvii.  34). — In  ver.  12  the  effect  of  the 
water  of  the  river  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  ground,  already 
mentioned  in  ver.  7,  is  still  further  described.  On  its  coast 
grow  all  kinds  of  trees  with  edible  fruits  (?3W?  YV.,  as  in  Lev. 
xix.  23),  whose  leaves  do  not  wither,  and  whose  fruits  do  not 
fail,  but  ripen  every  month  p!?,  to  produce  first-fruits,  i.e. 
fresh  fruits ;  and  &^5?  distributive,  as  in  Isa.  xlvii.  13),  be- 
cause the  waters  which  moisten  the  soil  proceed  from  the 
sanctuary,  i.e.  "  directly  and  immediately  from  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  vital  power  and  fruitful- 
ness" (Hitzig).  The  leaves  and  fruits  of  these  trees  therefore 
possess  supernatural  powers.  The  fruits  serve  as  food,  i.e.  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  life  produced  by  the  river  of  water ; 
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the  leaves  as  medicine  (fUJVVI  from  *Ti""i  =  NSn>  healing),  i.e.  for 
the  healing  of  the  sick  and  corrupt  (eU  Oepaireiavj  Rev.  xxii.  2). 
In  the  effect  of  the  water  proceeding  from  the  sanctuary 
upon  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  land  on  its  shores,  as  described  in 
vers.  8-12,  the  significance  of  this  stream  of  water  in  relation 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  God  is  implied.  If,  then,  the  question  be 
asked,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  this  water,  whether  we  are 
to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense  as  the  temple  spring,  or  in  a  spiritual 
and  symbolical  sense,  the  complete  answer  can  only  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  of  the  temple 
vision  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.).  Even  if  we  assume  for  the  moment, 
however,  that  the  description  of  the  new  temple,  with  the  wor- 
ship appointed  for  it,  and  the  fresh  division  of  Canaan,  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  and  therefore  that  the  building  of  an 
earthly  temple  upon  a  high  mountain  in  the  most  holy  terumak 
of  the  land  set  apart  for  Jehovah,  and  a  renewal  of  the  bleeding 
sacrifices  in  this  temple  by  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  when 
restored  to  Palestine  from  the  heathen  lands,  are  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  combine  with  this  a  literal 
interpretation  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
temple  spring.  It  is  true  that  in  Volck's  opinion  "  we  are  to 
think  of  a  glorification  of  nature;"  but  even  this  does  not 
remove  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  temple  spring.  According  to  ver.  12,  its  waters 
possess  the  life-giving  and  healing  power  ascribed  to  them 
because  they  issue  from  the  sanctuary.  But  how  does  the 
possession  by  the  water  of  the  power  to  effect  the  glorification 
of  nature  harmonize  with  its  issuing  from  a  temple  in  which 
bullocks,  rams,  calves,  and  goats  are  slaughtered  and  sacrificed? 
— Volck  is  still  further  of  opinion  that,  with  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  temple  spring,  u  nothing  at  all  could  be  made 
of  the  fishermen  ;"  because,  for  example,  he  cannot  conceive  of 
the  spiritual  interpretation  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  alle- 
gorical translation  of  all  the  separate  features  of  the  prophetic 
picture  into  spiritual  things.     But  he  has   failed  to  consider 
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that  the  fishermen  with  their  nets  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  once 
dead,  but  now  swarming  with  fish,  are  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  assumption  of  a  glorification  of  nature  in  the  holy  land, 
just  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  or  holy  land,  in  its 
paradisaically  glorified  state,   will  no   more   eat   fish   or  other 
flesh,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  than  the  first  men 
in  Paradise.     When  once  the  wolf  shall  feed  with  the  lamb, 
the  leopard  with  the  kid,  the  cow  with  the  bear,  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  sprout  from 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  then  will  men  also  cease  their  fishing,  and 
no  longer  slaughter  and  eat  either  oxen  or  goats.     To  this  the 
Israelites   will  form   no  exception   in    their   glorified  land  of 
Canaan. — And  if  even  these  features  in  the  vision  before  us 
decidedly  favour  the  figurative  or  spiritual  view  of  the  temple 
spring,  the  necessity  for  this  explanation  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt  by  a  comparison  of  our  picture  with  the  parallel 
passages.      According  to  Joel  iv.  18,  at  the  time  when  a  spring 
issues  from  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  the  vale  of  Shittim  is 
watered,  the  mountains  trickle  with  new  wine,  and  the  hills  run 
with  milk.     If,  then,  in  this  case  we  understand  what  is  affirmed 
of  the  temple  spring  literally,  the  trickling  of  the  mountains 
with  new  wine  and  the  flowing  of  the  hills  with  milk  must  be 
taken  literally  as  well.     But  we  are  unable  to  attain  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  glorified  land  of  Israel  the  mountains  will  be 
turned  into  springs  of  new  wine,  and  the  hills  into  fountains  of 
milk;  and  in  the  words  of  the  whole  Verse  we   can   discern 
nothing  but  a  figurative  description  of  the  abundant  streams  of 
blessing  which  will  then  pour  over  the  entire  land.     And  just 
as  in  Joel  the  context  points  indisputably  to  a  non-literal  or 
figurative  explanation,  so  also  does  the  free  manner  in  which 
Zechariah  uses  this  prophecy  of  his  predecessors,  speaking  only 
of  living  waters  which   issue  from  Jerusalem,  and  flow  half 
into  the  eastern  (i.e.  the  Dead)  sea,  and  half  into  the  western 
(i.e.  the  Mediterranean)  sea  (Zech.  xiv.  8),  show  that  he  was 
not  thinking  of  an  actual  spring  with  earthly  water.     And  here 
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we  are  still  provisionally  passing  by  the  application  made  of 
this  feature  in  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God  in  the  picture  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxii.  1  and  2). 

The  figurative  interpretation,  or  spiritual  explanation,  is 
moreover  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  the  Scriptures.  u  Water," 
which  renders  the  unfruitful  land  fertile,  and  supplies  refresh- 
ing drink  to  the  thirsty,  is  used  in  Scripture  as  a  figure  denoting 
blessing  and  salvation,  which  had  been  represented  even  in 
Paradise  in  the  form  of  watering  (cf.  Gen.  xiii.  10).  In  Isa. 
xii.  3,  "  and  with  joy  ye  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation," 
*-he  figure  is  expressly  interpreted.  And  so  also  in  Isa.  xliv.  3, 
u  I  will  pour  water  upon  the  thirsty  one,  and  streams  upon  the 
desert;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing 
upon  thine  offspring:"  where  the  blessing  answers  to  the  water, 
the  Spirit  is  named  as  the  principal  form  in  which  the  blessing 
is  manifested,  "  the  foundation  of  all  other  salvation  for  the 
people  of  God"  (Hengstenberg).  This  salvation,  which  Joel 
had  already  described  as  a  spring  issuing  from  the  house  of 
Jehovah  and  watering  the  dry  acacia  valley,  Ezekiel  saw  in  a 
visionary  embodiment  as  water,  which  sprang  from  under  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  into  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
entered,  and  had  swollen  at  a  short  distance  off  into  so  mighty 
a  river  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  wade  through.  In  this 
way  the  thought  is  symbolized,  that  the  salvation  which  the 
Lord  causes  to  flow  down  to  His  people  from  His  throne  will 
pour  down  from  small  beginnings  in  marvellously  increasing 
fulness.  The  river  flows  on  into  the  barren,  desolate  waste  of 
the  Ghor,  and  finally  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  makes  the  waters 
thereof  sound,  so  that  it  swarms  with  fishes.  The  waste  is  a 
figure  denoting  spiritual  drought  and  desolation,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  a  symbol  of  the  death  caused  by  sin.  The  healing  and 
quickening  of  the  salt  waters  of  that  sea,  so  fatal  to  all  life,  set 
forth  the  power  of  that  divine  salvation  which  conquers  death, 
and  the  calling  to  life  of  the  world  sunk  in  spiritual  death. 
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From  this  comes  life  in  its  creative  fulness  and  manifold  variety, 
as  shown  both  by  the  figure  of  the  fishermen  who  spread  their 
nets  along  the  shore,  and  br  the  reference  to  the  kinds  of  fish, 
which  are  as  manifold  in  their  variety  as  those  in  the  great  I 
Bat  life  extends  no  further  than  the  water  <>f  salvation  Hows. 

Wherever  it  cannot  reach,  the  world  continues  to  lie  in  death. 
The  pools  and  swamps  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  still  given  up  to 
Bait.  And  lastly,  the  water  of  salvation  also  possesses  the 
power  to  produce  trees  with  leaves  and  fruits,  by  which  the  life 
called  forth  from  death  can  be  sustained  and  cured  of  all 
diseases.  This  is  the  meaning,  according  to  the  express  statement 
of  the  text,  of  the  trees  with  their  never  withering  leaves,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  their  fruits  ripening  evevy  month. 

Chap.  xJvii.  13-xlviii.  35.  Boiuularics  and  Division  of  the  Holy 
Land.     Description  of  the  City  of  God. 

Chap,  xlvii.  13-23.  Boundaries  of  the  Land  to  be 
divided  among  the  Tribes  of  Israel.  (See  the  map, 
Plate  IV.) — Ver.  13.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  This  is  the 
boundary  according  to  which  ye  shall  divide  the  land  among  you 
for  an  inheritance,  for  Joseph  portions.  Ver.  14.  And  ye  shall 
receive  it  for  an  inlieritance,  one  as  well  as  another,  because  I 
lifted  up  my  hand  to  give  it  to  your  fathers ;  and  thus  shall  this 
land  fall  to  you  for  an  inheritance.  Ver.  15.  And  this  is  the 
boundary  of  the  land:  toward  the  north  side,  from  the  great  sea 
onwards  by  the  way  to  Chetlon,  in  the  direction  of  Zedad; 
Ver.  16.  Hamathy  Berotah,  Sibraim,  which  is  between  the  bound- 
ary of  Damascus  and  the  boundary  of  Hamath,  the  central 
Hater,  which  is  on  the  boundary  of  Hauran,  Ver.  17.  And  the 
boundary  from  the  sea  shall  be  Hazar-Enon,  the  boundary  town 
of  Damascus  ;  and  as  for  the  north  northwards,  Hamath  is  the 
boundary.  This,  the  north  side.  Ver.  18.  And  the  east  side 
between  Hauran  and  Damascus  and  Gilead  and  the  land  of  Israel, 
shall  be  the  Jordan ;  from  the  boundary  to  the  eastern  sea  ye 
shall  measure.     This,  the  east  side,     Ver.  19.  And  the  south  side 
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toward  the  south ;  from  Tamar  to  the  water  of  strife,  Kadesh, 
along  the  brook  to  the  great  sea.  This,  the  south  side  toward  the 
south.  Ver.  20.  And  the  west  side ;  the  great  sea  from  the 
boundary  to  Ilamath.  litis,  the  west  side.  Ver.  21.  This  land 
shall  ye  divide  among  you  according  to  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Ver.  22.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  ye  shall  divide  it  by  lot 
among  yourselves  for  an  inheritance,  and  among  the  foreigners 
who  dwell  in  the  midst  of  you,  who  have  begotten  sons  in  the 
midst  of  you ;  they  shall  be  to  you  like  natives  born  among  the 
sons  of  Israel;  they  shall  cast  lots  with  you  for  an  inheritance 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Ver.  23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
in  the  tribe  in  ivhich  the  foreigner  dwells,  there  shall  ye  give  him 
his  inheritance,  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

The  fixing  of  the  boundary  of  the  land  which  Israel  was  to 
divide  in  future  according  to  its  twelve  tribes  is  commenced 
(vers.  13  and  14)  and  concluded  (vers.  22  and  23)  with  cer- 
tain general  statements  concerning  the  distribution.  The 
introductory  statements  are  attached  to  the  heading  "  this  is 
the  boundary,"  which  is  therefore  repeated  in  ver.  15.  Hjj  is 
evidently  a  copyist's  error  for  nt?  which  is  adopted  by  all  the 
older  translators,  contained  in  some  Codd.,  and  demanded  by  TO 
in  ver.  15.  7)33  stands  here  for  the  whole  of  the  boundary  of 
the  land  to  be  distributed  ;  and  "iC'tf  which  follows  is  an  accusa- 
tive, "according  to  which." — "  According  to  the  twelve  tribes," — 
for  all  Israel  is  to  return  and  dwell  as  one  people  of  God  under 
one  prince  in  its  own  land  (ch.  xxxvi.  24  sqq.,  xxxvii.  21  sqq.). 
But  the  division  among  the  twelve  tribes  is  more  precisely 
defined  immediately  afterwards  by  the  clause  abruptly  appended, 
"  Joseph  portions,"  i.e.  two  portions  for  Joseph.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  accordance 
with  Gen.  xlviii.  22  and  Josh.  xvii.  14,  17.  Hence  the  notice- 
like form  of  the  expression,  which  should  not  be  obliterated  by 
pointing  D^nn  as  a  dual,  Dvjn,  If  the  land  was  to  be  divided 
by  lot  according  to  twelve  tribes,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  to 
receive  its   portion   from   the   terumah  which  was   set   apart, 
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Joseph  must  necessarily  receive  two  hereditary  portions  for  his 
sons  Ephraim  ami  Manasseh,  in  accordance  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  patriarch  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  The  commencement 
of  ver.  14  is  not  at  variance  with  this,  as  Hitzig  imagines :  for  the 

words,  u  ye  shall  receive  it  for  an  inheritance,  one  as  another," 
simply  affirm,  that  of  the  twelve  tribes  reckoned  by  Israel  in 
relation  to  the  ^bn),  all  were  to  receive  equal  shares,  the  one  as 
much  as  the  other.  As  the  reason  for  this  command  to  divide 
the  land,  allusion  is  math'  to  the  oath  with  which  God  promised 
to  give  this  land  to  the  fathers  (cf.  ch.  xx.  28). — The  definition 
of  the  boundaries  commences  with  ver.  1").  In  form  it  differs 
in  many  points  from  Num.  xxxiv.  1-15,  but  in  actual  fact  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  definition.  In  Num.  xxxiv.  the 
description  commences  with  the  southern  boundary,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  western  and  northern  boundaries,  and  closes  with 
the  eastern.  In  Ezekiel  it  commences  with  the  northern  bound- 
ary and  proceeds  to  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west.  This 
difference  may  be  explained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses  came  from  Egypt 
i.e.  marching  from  the  south,  and  stood  by  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  land,  whereas  at  this  time  they  were  carried 
away  into  the  northern  lands  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  were 
regarded  as  returning  thence.  Again,  in  Ezekiel  the  bound- 
aries are  described  much  more  briefly  than  in  Num.  xxxiv., 
the  northern  boundary  alone  being  somewhat  more  circum- 
stantially described.  The  course  which  it  takes  is  represented 
in  a  general  manner  in  ver.  15  as  running  from  the  great  sea, 
i.e.  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  way  to  Chetlon,  in  the  direction 
towrard  Zedad.  In  vers.  16  and  17  there  follow  the  places 
which  formed  the  boundary.  The  starting-point  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  can  only  be  approximately  determined,  as  the 
places  mentioned,  Chetlon  and  Zedad,  are  still  unknown.  Not 
only  Chetlon,  but  Zedad  also,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The 
city  of  Sadad  (Sudud),  to  the  east  of  the  road  leading  from 
Damascus  to  Hums  (Emesa),  which  Robinson  and  Wetzstein 
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suppose  to  be  the  same,  lies  much  too  far  toward  the  east  to  be 
used  in  defining  the  boundary  either  here  or  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8 
(see  the  comm.  on  Num.  xxxiv.  8).  Among  the  names  enu- 
merated in  ver.  16,  n»n  is  not  the  city  of  Hamah  on  the 
Orontes,  which  lay  much  too  far  to  the  north,  but  the  king- 
dom of  Hamatlij  the  southern  boundary  of  which  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  though  it  cannot  be  given  with 
exactness.  Berothah  is  probably  identical  with  Berothai  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  8,  a  city  of  the  king  of  Zobah  ;  but  the  situation  of 
it  is  still  unknown.  Sibraim  may  perhaps  be  identical  with 
Ziphron  in  Num.  xxxiv.  9,  which  has  also  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ruins  of  Zifran,  to 
the  north-east  of  Damascus,  near  the  road  to  Palmyra;  for 
that  place  could  not  form  the  boundary  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath.  The  situation  of  the  "central  Hazer"  has  also  not 
yet  been  determined.  Hauran,  on  the  boundary  of  which  it 
stood,  is  used  here  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  'Avpa- 
vctis  in  Josephus  and  other  Greek  authors,  and  includes  the 
later  Auranitis,  together  with  Gaulanitis  (Golan)  and  Batanaea 
(Bashan),  and  probably  also  Ituraea,  as  only  Damascus  and 
Gilead  are  named  in  ver.  18  in  addition  to  Hauran,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  so  that  the  whole  tract  of  land  between 
the  territory  of  Damascus  and  the  country  of  Gilead  is  em- 

braced  by  the  name  Hauran.     pin?  Arab.  ^ip->  is  derived 

from  the  number  of  caves  (lin,  "nn)  in  that  district,  to  which 
Wetzstein  (Reiseber.  p.  92)  indeed  raises  the  objection  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  Hauran,  where 
no  doubt  most  of  the  volcanic  hills  have  been  perforated  by 
troglodytes,  the  dwellings  in  caves  are  by  no  means  common  in 
that  region.  But  the  name  may  have  originated  in  this  eastern 
district,  and  possibly  have  included  even  that  portion  of  Gilead 
which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Jabbok,  namely,  Erbed 
and  Suet,  the  true  cave-country.  For  further  remarks  con- 
cerning these  districts,  see  the  comm.  on  Deut.  Hi.  4  and  10. 
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The  statement  in  ver.  17a,  "  the  boundary  from  the  sea  shall 
be  Hazar-Enon,  the  boundary  of  Damascus,"  cannot  have  any 
other  meaning  than  that  the  northern  boundary,  which  started 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stretched  as  far  as  Hazar-Enon, 
the  frontier  city  of  Damascus,  or  that  Hazar-Enon  formed  the 
terminal  point  on  the  east,  toward  the  boundary  of  Damascus, 
for  the  northern  boundary  proceeding  from  the  sea.  ^V  tVn 
or  (J*}!  WJ  (Num.  xxxiv.  9),  i.e.  spring-court,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  identify  in  the  comm.  on  Num.  xxxiv.  3  with  the 
spring  Lebwehy  which  lies  in  the  Bekda  at  the  watershed  between 
the  Orontes  and  the  Leontes  ;  and  the  designation  "  the 
boundary  of  Damascus  "  suits  the  situation  very  well.  Ver.  lib 
has  been  aptly  explained  by  Hitzig  thus,  in  accordance  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  u  and  as  for  the  north  north- 
wards, Hamatli  is  the  boundary,"  which  he  further  elucidates  by 
observing  that  n^SJ  is  intended  as  a  supplementary  note  to  the 
boundary  line  from  west  to  east,  which  is  indicated  just  before. 
ps¥  nfcO  nto  is  a  concluding  formula :  "  this,  the  north  side." 
But  n&o  (here  and  vers.  18  and  19)  is  not  to  be  altered  into 
JIN?,  after  ver.  20  and  the  Syriac  version,  as  Hitzig  supposes, 
but  to  be  explained,  as  ver.  18  clearly  shows,  on  the  supposition 
that  Ezekiel  had  VrtDfl,  "  ye  shall  measure,"  floating  before  his 
mind,  to  which  'a  lUtt,  "  and  that  the  northern  boundary,"  would 
form  a  correct  logical  sequel. — The  eastern  boundary  is  defined 
in  ver.  18  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Num.  xxxiv.  10—12,  except 
that  in  the  latter  it  is  more  minutely  described  above  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  by  the  mention  of  several  localities,  whereas  Ezekiel 
only  names  the  Jordan  as  the  boundary. — DHjJ  DNS,  with  sup- 
plementary remarks,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  predicate  to  the 
subject  iT)'?,  as  Hitzig  has  correctly  observed ;  for  the  meaning 
of  HXQ  does  not  allow  of  this.  The  explanation  is  rather  this  :  as 
for  the  east  side,  between  Hauran,  etc.  and  the  land  of  Israel,  is 
the  Jordan.  Hauran,  Damascus,  and  Gilead  lie  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  the  land  of  Israel  on  the  west  side.  The  striking 
circumstance  that  Ezekiel  commences  with  Hauran,  which  lay  in 
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the  middle  between  Damascus  and  Gilead, — Hauran,  Damascus, 
and  Gilead,  instead  of  Damascus,  Hauran,  and  Gilead, — may 
probably  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  Jordan,  which  he 
names  as  the  boundary,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  did  not  extend 
so  far  upwards  as  to  the  territory  of  Damascus,  but  simply 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel  between  Hauran  and 
Gilead.  7*23D  points  back  to  the  northern  boundary  already 
mentioned.  From  this  boundary,  the  eastern  terminal  point  of 
which  was  Hazar-Enon,  they  are  to  measure  to  the  eastern  sea, 
i.e.  to  the  Dead  Sea. — Ver.  19.  The  southern  boundary  toward 
the  south  is  to  proceed  from  Tamar  to  the  water  of  strife, 
Kadesh,  (and  thence)  along  the  brook  to  the  great  {i.e.  Medi- 
terranean) sea.  Tamar,  a  different  place  from  Hazazon- 
Tamarj  called  Engedi  in  ver.  10  (cf.  2  Chron.  xx.  2),  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Thamara  (Qa/juapd),1  which  was  a  day's 
journey  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Aelam  (Aelath,  Deut.  ii.  8  ; 
1  Kings  ix.  26),  according  to  Eusebius  in  the  Onomast.  ed.  Lars, 
p.  68,  and  had  a  Roman  garrison  ;  and  Robinson  (Pal.  III. 
pp.  178  and  186  sqq.)  accordingly  conjectures  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Kurnub,  which  lie  six  hours'  journey  to 
the  south  of  Milh,  toward  the  pass  of  es-Sufdh.  But  this  con- 
jecture is  bound  up  with  various  assumptions  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character,  and  the  situation  of  Kurnub  hardly  suits  the 
Tamar  of  our  passage,  which  should  be  sought,  not  to  the  west 
of  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but,  according  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canaan  as  drawn  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3-5, 
to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  waters  of  strife  of 
Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1-13),  in  the  desert   of   Zin,  were   near 

1  Tbe  statement  runs  thus  :  'hiyirot.i  Se  t/.c  Qctpxpcc  kcj/hyi  ^naruaoc  Ma^j 
Y\fAipa.$  o'Bo'j/,  d,7Ti6vT0)V  cc7r6  X£/3/96ji/  tig  Ai'ha.fi,  Tjrtg  vvu  typovpiov  tart  ruv 
orpocriuT&>u.  In  Jerome  :  est  et  aliud  castellum,  miius  diei  itinere  a  Mampsis 
oppido  separatum,  pergentibus  A'dlam  de  Chebron,  ubi  nunc  romanum  prae- 
sidium  positum  est.  But  on  account  of  the  Mu\pig  (Mampsis),  which  is 
evidently  a  corruption,  the  passage  is  obscure.  Robinson's  conjecture 
concerning  Thamara  is  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  reading 
should  be  MaA/?,  and  that  this  is  the  Malatha  mentioned  by  later  writers 
as  the  station  of  a  Roman  cohort 
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Kadesh-Barnea,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring 
Ain  Kades,  discovered  hy  Rowland  to  the  south  of  Bir-Seba 
and  KJialasa  by  the  fore-courts  of  Jebel  llelal,  i.e.  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  mountain  land  of  the  Azazinxch  (see  the 
comm.  on  Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16,  and  xx.  16).  Instead  of  nuno 
we  have  the  singular  TO^VO  in  ch.  xlviii.  28,  as  in  Num. 
xxvii.  14  and  Deut.  xxxii.  51.  Hpna  is  to  be  pointed  njrw,  from 
7T\\  with  n  he. ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  brook  of  Egypt ;  the 
great  wady  el-Arish  (PtvoKopovpa),  along  which  the  southern 
boundary  of  Canaan  ran  from  Kadesh  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  (see  the  comm.  on  ch.  xxxiv.  5). — Ver.  20.  The  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  formed  the  western  boundary.  ^33?,  i>e.  from  the 
southern  boundary  mentioned  in  ver.  19  till  opposite  (l"Db  IV) 
to  the  coming  to  Ilamath,  i.e.  till  opposite  to  the  point  at  which 
one  enters  the  territory  of  Ilamath  (Hitzig),  i.e.  the  spot  men- 
tioned in  ver.  20  (?  17)  as  the  commencement  of  the  northern 
boundary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  promontory  of  esh- 
Shukah,  between  Byblus  (Gebal)  and  Tripolis. — Ver.  21.  This 
land  they  are  to  divide  among  them  according  to  their  tribes. 
With  this  remark,  which  points  back  to  ver.  13,  the  definition  of 
the  boundaries  is  brought  to  a  close.  There  is  simply  added  in 
vers.  22  and  23  a  further  regulation  concerning  the  foreigners 
living  in  Israel.  The  law  of  Moses  had  already  repeatedly 
urged  upon  the  Israelites  affectionate  treatment  of  them,  and 
in  Lev.  xix.  34  the  command  is  given  to  treat  them  like  natives 
in  this  respect,  and  to  love  them.  But  the  full  right  of  citizen- 
ship was  not  thereby  conceded  to  them,  so  that  they  could  also 
acquire  property  in  land.  The  land  was  given  to  the  Israelites 
alone  for  an  hereditary  possession.  Foreigners  could  only  be 
incorporated  into  the  congregation  of  Israel  under  the  limita- 
tions laid  down  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2-9,  by  the  reception  of  circum- 
cision. But  in  the  future  distribution  of  the  land,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Cna  were  to  receive  hereditary  property  like 
native-born  Israelites ;  and  in  this  respect  no  difference  was  to 
exist  between   the  members   of   the    people  of  God   born  of 
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Abraham's  seed  and  those  born  of  the  heathen.  At  the  same 
time,  this  right  was  not  to  be  conferred  upon  every  foreigner 
who  might  be  only  temporarily  living  in  Israel,  but  to  those 
alone  who  should  beget  sons  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  i.e.  settle 
permanently  in  the  holy  land.  The  Kal  V&  is  not  to  be  altered 
into  the  Hipldl  &%n,  as  Hitzig  proposes,  but  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  receiving  by  lot,  derived  from  the  Hipldl  signification, 
u  to  apportion  by  lot." 

Chap,  xlviii.  1-29.  Division  of  Canaan  among  the 
Tribes,  and  Boundary  of  the  Terumah. — The  division  of 
the  land,  like  the  definition  of  the  boundaries  (ch.  xlvii.  15), 
commences  in  the  north,  and  enumerates  the  tribes  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  to  receive  their  inheritances  from  north  to 
south  :  first,  seven  tribes  from  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
centre  of  the  land  (vers.  1-7),  where  the  heave  for  the  sanctuary, 
with  the  land  of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  city  domain, 
together  with  the  prince's  land  on  the  two  sides,  was  to  be  set 
apart  (vers.  8^22  ;  and  secondly,  the  other  five  tribes  from 
this  to  the  southern  boundary  (vers.  23-29).  Compare  the 
map  on  Plate  IV. 

Ver.  1.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  tribes  :  from  the 
north  end  by  the  side  of  the  way  to  Chetlon  toward  Hamath  (and) 
Hazar-Enon  the  boundary  of  Damascus — toward  the  north  by 
the  side  of  Ilamath  there  shall  east  side,  west  side  belong  to  him  : 
Dan  one  (tribe-lot).  Ver.  2.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Dan  from 
the  east  side  to  the  west  side:  Asher  one.  Ver.  3.  And  on  the 
boundary  of  Asher  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side :  Naph- 
tali  one.  Ver.  4.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  from  the 
east  side  to  the  west  side :  Manasseh  one.  Ver.  5.  And  on  the 
boundary  of  Manasseh  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side : 
Ephraimone.  Ver.  6.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  from 
the  east  side  to  the  west  side  :  Reuben  one.  Ver.  7.  And  on  the 
boundary  of  Reuben  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side:  Judah  one. 
Ver.  8.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Judah  from  the  east  side  to  the 
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west  side  shall  be  the  heave,  which  ye  shall  lift  (heave)  off ,  five  and 
twenty  thousand  (rods)  in  breadth,  and  the  length  like  every  tribe 
portion  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side  ;  and  the  sanctuary  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  it.  Ver.  9.  The  heave  which  ye  shall  lift 
(heave)  for  Jehovah  shall  be  jive  and  twenty  thousand  in  length 
and  ten  thousand  in  breadth.  Ver.  10.  And  to  these  shall  the 
holy  heave  belong,  to  the  priests,  toward  the  north,  five  and  twenty 
thousand;  toward  the  ivest,  breadth  ten  thousand ;  toward  the 
east,  breadth  ten  thousand ;  and  toward  the  south,  length  jive 
and  twenty  thousand  ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  shall  be  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Ver.  11.  To  the  priests,  whoever  is  sanctified 
of  the  sons  of  Zadoh,  who  have  kept  my  charge,  who  have  not 
strayed  with  the  straying  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  as  the  Levites  have 
strayed,  Ver.  12.  To  them  shall  a  portion  lifted  off  belong  from 
the  heave  of  the  land ;  a  most  holy  beside  the  territory  of  the 
Levites.  Ver.  13.  And  the  Levites  (shall  receive)  parallel  with 
the  territory  of  the  priests  five  and  twenty  thousand  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  ten  thousand  ;  the  whole  length  five  and  twenty  thousand, 
and  (the  whole)  breadth  ten  thousand,  Ver.  14.  And  they  shall 
not  sell  or  exchange  any  of  it,  nor  shall  the  first-fruit  of  the  land 
pass  to  others  ;  for  it  is  holy  to  Jehovah.  Ver.  15.  And  the  five 
thousand  which  remain  in  the  breadth  along  the  five  and  twenty 
thousand  are  common  land  for  the  city  for  dwellings  and  for  open 
space;  and  the  city  shall  be  in  the  centre  of  it.  Ver.  16.  And 
these  are  its  measures  :  the  north  side  four  thousand  five  hundred, 
the  south  side  four  thousand  five  hundred,  the  east  side  four 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  the  west  side  four  thousand  five 
hundred.  Ver.  17.  And  the  open  space  of  the  city  shall  be  toward 
the  north  two  hundred  and  fifty,  toward  the  south  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  toward  the  east  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  toward  the 
west  two  hundred  and  fifty,  Ver.  18.  And  the  remainder  in 
length  parallel  with  the  holy  heave,  ten  thousand  toward  the  east 
and  ten  thousand  toward  the  west,  this  shall  be  beside  the  holy 
heave,  and  its  produce  shall  serve  the  workmen  of  the  city  for  food. 
Ver.  19.  And  as  for  the  workmen  of  the  city,  they  shall  cultivate 
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it  from  all  the  tribes.  Ver.  20.  The  whole  of  the  heave  is  five 
and  twenty  thousand  by  five  and  twenty  thousand;  a  fourth  of 
the  holy  heave  shall  ye  take  for  the  possession  of  the  city.  Ver.  21. 
And  the  remainder  shall  belong  to  the  prince  on  this  side  and  on 
that  side  of  the  holy  heave  and  of  the  city  possession  ;  along  the 
five  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  heave  to^the  eastern  boundary,  and 
toward  the  ivest  along  the  five  and  twenty  thousand  to  the  western 
boundary  parallel  with  the  tribe  portions,  it  shall  belong  to  the 
prince  ;  and  the  holy  heave  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  house  shall 
be  in  the  midst.  Ver.  22.  Thus  from  the  possession  of  the  Levites 
(as)  from  the  possession  of  the  city  shall  that  which  lies  in  the 
midst  of  what  belongs  to  the  prince  between  the  territory  of  Judah 
and  the  territory  of  Benjamin  belong  to  the  prince.  Ver.  23. 
And  the  rest  of  the  tribes  are  from  the  east  side  to  the  ivest  side: 
Benjamin  one.  Ver.  24.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin 
from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side  :  Simeon  one.  Ver.  25.  And 
on  the  boundary  of  Simeon  from  the  east  side  to  the  ivest  side  : 
Issachar  one.  Ver.  26.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Issachar  from 
the  east  side  to  the  west  side :  Zebulon  one.  Ver.  27.  And  on  the 
boundary  of  Zebulon  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  side  :  Gad  one. 
Ver.  28.  And  on  the  boundary  of  Gad  on  the  south  side  toward 
the  south,  the  boundary  shall  be  from  Tamar  to  the  water  of 
strife  from  Kadesh  along  the  brook  to  the  great  sea.  Ver.  29. 
This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall  divide  by  lot  for  inheritance  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  these  are  their  portions,  is  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah. 

The  new  division  of  the  land  differs  from  the  former  one 
effected  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  tribe-portions  were  to  extend  uniformly  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  land  from  the  eastern  boundary  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  so  that  they  were  to  form 
parallel  tracts  of  country ;  whereas  in  the  distribution  made  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  several  of  the  tribe-territories  covered  only 
half  the  breadth  of  the  land.  For  example,  Dan  received  his 
inheritance  on  the  west  of  Benjamin  ;    and  the  territories  of 
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half  Manasseh  and  Asher  ran  up  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Ephraim  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan ;  while 
Issachar,  Naphtali,  and  Zebulon  received  their  portions  on  the 
east  of  these  ;  and  lastly,  Simeon  received  his  possession  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  And  secondly,  it  also 
differs  from  the  former,  in  the  fact  that  not  only  are  all  the 
twelve  tribes  located  in  Canaan  proper,  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  whereas  previously  two  tribes  and 
a  half  had  received  from  Moses,  at  their  own  request,  the  con- 
quered land  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  so  that  the  land  of  Canaan  could  be  divided  among  the 
remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half.  But  besides  this,  the  central 
tract  of  land,  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  was  separated 
for  the  holy  heave,  the  city  domain,  and  the  prince's  land,  so 
that  only  the  northern  and  southern  portions,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  whole,  remained  for  distribution  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
seven  tribes  receiving  their  hereditary  portions  to  the  north  of 
the  heave  and  five  to  the  south,  because  the  heave  was  so 
selected  that  the  city  writh  its  territory  lay  near  the  ancient 
Jerusalem. — In  vers.  1-7  the  seven  tribes  which  were  to  dwell 
on  the  north  of  the  heave  are  enumerated.  The  principal 
points  of  the  northern  boundary,  viz.  the  way  to  Chetlon  and 
Hazar-Enon,  the  boundary  of  Damascus,  are  repeated  in  ver.  1 
from  ch.  xlvii.  15,  17,  as  the  starting  and  terminal  points  of 
the  northern  boundary  running  from  west  to  east.  The  words 
n^n  TT?S  fix  the  northern  boundary  more  precisely  in  relation 
to  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  in  'a  v  Vni  the  enumeration  of 
the  tribe-lots  begins  with  that  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  was  to 
receive  its  territory  against  the  northern  boundary.  )b  refers 
to  the  name  pj  which  follows,  and  which  Ezekiel  already  had 
in  his  mind.  E*n  D'Hjj  11N3  is  constructed  asyndetos  ;  and  nsa 
is  to  be  repeated  in  thought  before  Djn :  the  east  side  (and)  the 
west  (side)  are  to  belong  to  it,  i.e.  the  tract  of  land  toward  its 
west  and  its  east  side.     The  words  which  follow,  ^rnx  ft,  are 

/  TV1    T/ 

attached  in  an  anacoluthistic  manner :  "  Dan  (is  to  receive) 
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one  portion,"  for  u  one  shall  belong  to  Dan."  To  "inx  we  are 
to  supply  in  thought  the  substantive  ^n,  tribe-lot,  according  to 
ch.  xlvii.  13.  "  The  assumption  that  one  tribe  was  to  receive  as 
much  as  another  (yid.  ch.  xlvii.  14),  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  tribe-lot  was  to  be  taken  as  a  monas  "  (Kliefoth). 
In  this  way  the  names  in  vers.  2—7,  with  the  constantly  re- 
peated 1HK,  must  also  be  taken.  The  same  form  of  description 
is  repeated  in  vers.  23—28  in  the  case  of  the  five  tribes  placed 
to  the  south  of  the  heave. — In  the  order  of  the  several  tribe- 
territories  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  universal  principle  of 
arrangement.  All  that  is  clear  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Dan, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim,  regard  is  had  to  the 
former  position  of  these  tribe-territories  as  far  as  the  altered 
circumstances  allowed.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  a  portion  of 
the  Danites  had  migrated  to  the  north,  conquered  the  city  of 
Laish,  and  given  it  the  name  of  Dan,  so  that  from  that  time 
forward  Dan  is  generally  named  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  land  (e.g.  as  early  as  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  and  in  other  passages). 
Accordingly  Dan  receives  the  tract  of  land  along  the  northern 
boundary.  Asher  and  Naphtali,  which  formerly  occupied  the 
most  northerly  portions  of  the  land,  follow  next.  Then  comes 
Manasseh,  as  half  Manasseh  had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  east  of 
Naphtali ;  and  Ephraim  joins  Manasseh,  as  it  formerly  joined 
the  western  half  Manasseh.  The  reason  for  placing  Reuben 
between  Ephraim  and  Judah  appears  to  be,  that  Reuben  was  the 
first-born  of  Jacob's  sons.  The  position  of  the  terumah  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  is  probably  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance that  Jerusalem  formerly  stood  on  the  boundary  of  these 
two  tribes,  and  so  also  in  the  future  was  to  skirt  Benjamin  with 
its  territory.  The  other  tribes  had  then  to  be  located  on  the 
south  of  Benjamin  ;  Simeon,  whose  territory  formerly  lay  to 
the  south  ;  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  for  which  no  room  was  left 
in  the  north ;  and  Gad,  which  had  to  be  brought  over  from 
Gilead  to  Canaan. 

In  vers.  8-22,  the  terwnali,  which  has  already  been  described 
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in  ch.  xlv.  1—7  for  a  different  purpose,  is  more  precisely 
defined  :  first  of  all,  in  ver.  8,  according  to  its  whole  extent  — 
viz.  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in  breadth  (from  north  to  south), 
and  the  length  the  same  as  any  one  (=  every  one)  of  the  tribe- 
lots,  i.e.  reaching  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
(cf.  ch.  xlv.  7).  In  the  centre  of  this  separated  territory  the 
sanctuary  (the  temple)  was  to  stand.  ^^21,  the  suffix  of  which 
refers  ad  sensum  to  p^n  instead  of  ^9™j  naa  no^  *ne  indefinite 
meaning  "therein,"  but  signifies  "in  the  centre;"  for  the 
priests'  portion,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  temple  was  to  stand, 
occupied  the  central  position  between  the  portion  of  the  Levites 
and  the  city  possession,  as  is  evident  from  ver.  22.  The 
circumstance  that  here,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  1  sqq.,  in  the  division  of 
the  terumah,  the  priests'  portion  is  mentioned  first,  then  the 
portion  of  the  Levites,  and  after  this  the  city  possession,  proves 
nothing  so  far  as  the  local  order  in  which  these  three  portions 
followed  one  another  is  concerned  ;  but  the  enumeration  is 
regulated  by  their  spiritual  significance,  so  that  first  of  all  the 
most  holy  land  for  the  temple  and  priests  is  defined,  then  the 
holy  portion  of  the  Levites,  and  lastly,  the  common  land  for  the 
city.  The  command,  that  the  sanctuary  is  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  whole  terumah,  leads  to  a  more  minute  description  in  the 
first  place  (vers.  9-12)  of  the  priests'  portion,  in  which  the 
sanctuary  was  situated,  than  of  the  heave  to  be  lifted  off  for 
Jehovah.  In  ver.  10,  ^p.^?,  which  stands  at  the  head,  is  ex- 
plained by  CTpnbp  which  follows.  The  extent  of  this  holy 
terumah  on  all  four  sides  is  then  given ;  and  lastly,  the  com- 
mand is  repeated,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  it.  In  ver.  11,  B^JiJDn  is  rendered  in  the  plural  by 
the  LXX.,  Chald.  and  Syr.,  and  is  taken  in  a  distributive 
sense  by  Kimchi  and  others :  to  the  priests  whoever  is  sancti- 
fied of  the  sons  of  Zadok.  This  is  required  by  the  position  of 
the  participle  between  D^nbp  and  piTS  *?.??  (compare  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  18,  and  for  the  singular  of  the  participle  after  a  previous 
plural,  Ps.  viii.  9).     The  other  rendering,  "  for  the  priests  is  it 
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sanctified,  those  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,"  is  at  variance  not  only 
with  the  position  of  the  words,  but  also  with  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  assignment  to  the  priests  of  a  heave  set  apart  for 
Jehovah  is  never  designated  as  B*lj?,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  could  not  be  so  designated.  The  apodosis  to  ver.  11a 
follows  in  ver.  12,  where  D'ons?  is  resumed  in  Drip,  ironn  is 
an  adjective  formation,  derived  from  nipviri,  with  the  significa- 
tion of  an  abstract :  that  which  is  lifted  (the  lifting)  from  the 
heave,  as  it  were  u  a  terumah  in  the  second  potency  "  (for  these 
formations,  see  Ewald,  §§  164  and  165).  This  terumiyali  is 
called  most  holy,  in  contrast  with  the  Levites'  portion  of  the 
terumah,  which  was  BHp  (ver.  14).  The  priests'  portion  is  to 
be  beside  the  territory  of  the  Levites,  w7hether  on  the  southern 
or  northern  side  cannot  be  gathered  from  the*se  words  any 
more  than  from  the  definition  in  ver.  13:  "and  the  Levites 
beside  (parallel  with)  the  territory  of  the  priests."  Both 
statements  simply  affirm  that  the  portions  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  were  to  lie  side  by  side,  and  not  to  be  separated  by  the 
town  possession. — Vers.  13  and  14  treat  of  the  Levites'  portion  : 
ver.  13,  of  its  situation  and  extent ;  ver.  14,  of  its  law  of 
tenure.  The  seemingly  tautological  repetition  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  length  and  breadth,  as  "all  the  length  and  the 
breadth,"  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  "  that  Ezekiel  intends  to 
express  himself  more  briefly  here,  and  not,  as  in  ver.  10,  to 
take  all  the  four  points  of  the  compass  singly;  in  'all  the 
length'  he  embraces  the  two  long  sides  of  the  oblong,  and  in 
'  (all)  the  breadth '  the  two  broad  sides,  and  affirms  that  •  all 
the  length,'  i.e.  of  both  the  north  and  south  sides,  is  to  be 
twenty-five  thousand  rods,  and  '  all  the  breadth,'  i.e.  of  both 
the  east  and  west  sides,  is  to  be  ten  thousand  rods"  (Kliefoth). 
Ilitzig  has  missed  the  sense,  and  therefore  proposes  to  alter  the 
text.  With  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  Levites,  the  in- 
structions eiven  in  Lev.  xxv.  34  for  the  field  of  the  Levites' 
cities — namely,  that  none  of  it  was  to  be  sold — are  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Levites  :  no  part  of  it  is 
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to  be  alienated  by  sale  or  barter.  And  the  character  of  the 
possession  is  assigned  as  the  reason:  the  first-fruit  of  the  land, 
i.e.  the  land  lifted  off  (separated)  as  first-fruit,  is  not  to  pass 
into  the  possession  of  others,  because  as  such  it  is  holy  to  the 
Lord.  The  Chetib  "taj!  is  the  correct  reading:  to  pass  over, 
sc.  to  others,  to  non-Levites. 

Vers.  15-18  treat  of  the  city  possession.  As  the  terumah 
was  twenty -five  thousand  rods  in  breadth  (ver.  8),  after 
measuring  off  ten  thousand  rods  in  breadth  for  the  priests  and 
ten  thousand  rods  in  breadth  for  the  Levites  from  the  entire 
breadth,  there  still  remain  five  thousand  rods  %JB  ?>,  in  front  of, 
i.e.  along,  the  long  side,  which  was  twenty-five  thousand  rods. 
This  remnant  was  to  be  bh>  i.e.  common  (not  holy)  land  for 
the  city  (Jerusalem).  2*fi D? ,  for  dwelling-places,  i.e.  for  build- 
ing dwelling-houses  upon ;  and  BH???,  for  open  space,  the 
precinct  around  the  city.  The  city  was  to  stand  in  the  centre 
of  this  oblong.  Ver.  16  gives  the  size  of  the  city:  on  each 
of  the  four  sides,  four  thousand  five  hundred  rods  (the  Bfcn, 
designated  by  the  Masoretes  as  np  N^1  3TD,  has  crept  into  the 
text  through  a  copyist's  error)  ;  and  ver.  17,  the  extent  of  the 
open  space  surrounding  it:  on  each  side  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rods.  This  gives  for  the  city,  together  with  the  open  space,  a 
square  of  five  thousand  rods  on  every  side ;  so  that  the  city 
with  its  precinct  filled  the  entire  breadth  of  the  space  left  for 
it,  and  there  only  remained  on  the  east  and  west  an  open  space 
of  ten  thousand  rods  in  length  and  five  thousand  rods  in 
breadth  along  the  holy  terumah.  This  is  noticed  in  ver.  18  ; 
its  produce  was  to  serve  for  bread,  i.e.  for  maintenance,  for  the 
labourers  of  the  city  (the  masculine  suffix  in  nhiOSn  refers 
grammatically  to  inian).  By  Tjn  H21JJ  Hitzig  would  under- 
stand the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  because  one  cultivates  a  piece 
of  land  even  by  dwelling  on  it.  But  this  use  of  "TO  cannot 
be  established.  Nor  are  "VJjtfJ  *TQjj  the  workmen  employed  in 
building  the  city,  as  Gesenius,  Kavernick,  and  others  suppose ; 
for  the  city  was  not  perpetually  being  built,  so  that  there 
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should  be  any  necessity  for  setting  apart  a  particular  piece  of 
land  for  the  builders ;  but  they  are  the  working  men  of  the 
city,  the  labouring  class  living  in  the  city.  They  are  not  to  be 
without  possession  in  the  future  Jerusalem,  but  are  to  receive 
a  possession  in  land  for  their  maintenance.  We  are  told  in 
ver.  19  who  these  workmen  are.  Here  lljjn  is  used  collectively: 
as  for  the  labouring  class  of  the  city,  people  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  shall  work  upon  the  land  belonging  to  the  city.  The 
suffix  in  inrnr  points  back  to  "irrian.  The  transitive  explana- 
tion, to  employ  a  person  in  work,  has  nothing  in  the  language 
to  confirm  it.  The  fact  itself  is  in  harmony  with  the  statement 
in  ch.  xlv.  6,  that  the  city  was  to  belong  to  all  Israel.  Lastly, 
in  ver.  20  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  terumah,  and  the 
relation  of  the  city  possession  to  the  holy  terumah,  are  given. 
noFinn"?3  is  the  whole  heave,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
described,  embracing  the  property  of  the  priests,  of  the  Levites, 
and  of  the  city.  In  this  extent  it  is  twenty-five  thousand  rods 
long  and  the  same  broad.  If,  however,  we  add  the  property 
of  the  prince,  which  is  not  treated  of  till  vers.  21-23,  it  is  con- 
siderably longer,  and  reaches,  as  has  been  stated  in  ver.  8,  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  both  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  the  several  tribe- 
territories  do.  But  if  we  omit  the  prince's  land,  the  space 
set  apart  for  the  city  possession  occupied  the  fourth  part  of  the 
holy  terumahy  i.e.  of  the  portion  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  second  half  of  ver.  20,  which 
literally  reads  thus  :  "to  a  fourth  shall  ye  lift  off  the  holy 
terumah  for  the  city  possession."  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  a  fourth  was  to  be  taken  from  the  holy 
terumah  for  the  city  possession ;  for  that  would  yield  an  in- 
correct proportion,  as  the  twenty  thousand  rods  in  breadth 
would  be  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  rods  by  the  subtraction 
of  the  fourth  part,  which  would  be  opposed  to  vers.  9  and  15. 
The  meaning  is  rather  the  following :  from  the  whole  terumah 
the  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  holy  terumah  is  to  be  taken 
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off  for  the  city  possession,  i.e.  five  thousand  rods  for  twenty 
thousand.  According  to  ver,  15,  this  was  the  size  of  the 
domain  set  apart  for  the  city. 

In  vers.  2]  '23  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  prince's  pos- 
session are  described.  For  ver.  21,  trid,  ch.  xlv.  7.  Tflfefi,  the 
rest  of  the  tevumiili,  as  it  has  been  defined  in  ver.  8,  reaching 
in  length  from  the  .Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  As  the 
holy  terumah  and  the  city  possession  were  only  twenty-five 
thousand  rods  in  length,  and  did  not  reach  to  the  Jordan  on 
the  east,  or  to  the  sea  on  the  west,  there  still  remained  an  area 
on  either  side  whose  length  or  extent  toward  the  east  and  west 
is  not  given  in  rods,  but  may  be  calculated  from  the  proportion 
which  the  intervening  terumah  bore  to  the  length  of  the  land 
(from  east  to  west).  WvK  and  ^"'V,  in  front  of,  or  along, 
the  front  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  rods,  refer  to  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  terumah,  which  was  twenty-five 
thousand  rods  in  length.  In  ver.  21b  the  statement  is  repeated, 
that  the  holy  terumah  and  the  sanctuary  were  to  lie  in  the 
centre  of  it,  i.e.  between  the  portions  of  land  appointed  for  the 
prince  on  either  side ;  and  lastly,  in  ver.  22  it  is  still  further 
stated,  with  regard  to  the  prince's  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
terumah,  that  it  was  to  lie  between  the  adjoining  tribe-territories 
of  Judah  (to  the  north)  and  Benjamin  (to  the  south),  so  that 
it  was  to  be  bounded  by  these  two.  But  this  is  expressed  in  a 
heavy  and  therefore  obscure  manner.  The  words  "HMJ  Tjina 
?W  fcOb'jp,  "  in  the  centre  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  prince," 
belong  to  "VJJH  .  .  .  runwoi  and  form  together  with  the  latter 
the  subject,  which  is  written  absolutely ;  so  that  |0  is  not  used 
in  a  partitive,  but  in  a  local  sense  (from),  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
rendered  thus  :  And  as  for  that  which  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
possession  of  the  Levites,  and  of  the  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  centre  of  what  belongs  to  the  prince,  (that  which  lies) 
between  the  territory  of  Judah  and  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
shall  belong  to  the  prince.  Hitzig's  explanation — what  remains 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  from  the  city  territory  to  the 
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priests'  domain,  both  inclusive,  shall  belong  to  the  prince — is 
arbitrary,  and  perverts  the  sense.  The  periphrastic  designation 
of  the  terumah  bounded  off  between  the  prince's  land  by  the 
two  portions  named  together  without  a  copula,  viz.  "  possession 
of  the  Levites  and  possession  of  the  city,"  is  worthy  of  notice. 
This  periphrasis  of  the  whole  by  two  portions,  shows  that  the 
portions  named  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  whole,  that  the 
third  portion,  which  is  not  mentioned,  was  enclosed  within  the 
two,  so  that  the  priests'  portion  with  the  sanctuary  lay  between 
them. — In  vers.  23-27  the  rest  of  the  tribes  located  to  the 
south  of  the  terumah  are  mentioned  in  order ;  and  in  vers.  28 
and  29  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  is  brought  to  a 
close  with  a  repetition  of  the  statement  as  to  the  southern 
boundary  (cf.  ch.  xlvii.  19),  and  a  comprehensive  concluding 
formula. 

If  now  we  attempt,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
relation  in  which  this  prophetic  division  of  the  land  stands  to 
the  actual  size  of  Canaan  according  to  the  boundaries  described 
in  ch.  xlvii.  15  sqq.,  to  determine  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
terumah  given  here  by  their  geographical  dimensions,  twenty- 
five  thousand  rods,  according  to  the  metrological  calculations  of 
Boeckh  and  Bertheau,  would  be  10*70  geographical  miles,  or, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Hebrew  cubit  by  Thenius, 
only  9*75  geographical  miles.1  The  extent  of  Canaan  from 
Beersheba,  or  Kadesh,  up  to  a  line  running  across  from  Has 
esh-Shukah  to  the  spring  El  Lebweh,  is  3^  degrees,  i.e.  fifty 
geographical  miles,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  terumah, 
and  forty  remain  for  the  twelve  tribe-territories,  so  that  each 

1  According  to  Boeckh,  one  sacred  cubit  was  equal  to  234^  Paris  lines 
=  52862  millimetres;  according  to  Thenius  =  214£  P.  1.  =  481-62 
millira.  Now  as  one  geographical  mile,  the  5400th  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  which  is  40,000,000  metres,  is  equivalent  to  7407*398 
metres  =  22,803*290  old  Paris  feet,  the  geographical  mile  according  to 
Boeckh  is  14,012^  cubits  =  2335^  rods  (sacred  measure)  ;  according  to 
Thenius,  15,380£  cubits  =  2563^  rods  (s.  m.),  from  which  the  numbers 
given  in  the  text  may  easily  be  calculated. 
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tribe-lot  would  be  3^  geographical  miles  io  breadth.  If,  now, 
we  reckon  three  geographical  miles  as  the  breadth  of  each  of 
the  five  tribe-lots  to  the  south  of  the  terumah,  and  as  the  land 
becomes  broader  toward  the  south  a  breadth  of  3t  geogra- 
phical miles  for  the  seven  tribe-lots  to  the  north,  the  terumah 
set  apart  in  the  centre  of  the  land  would  extend  from  the  site 
of  Jerusalem  to  Dothan  or  Jenin.  If,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  breadth  of  the  land  from  east  to  west  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  or  where  the  Jordan  enters  the 
Dead  Sea,  Canaan  is  eleven  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
whereas  at  Jenin  it  is  hardly  ten  geographical  miles  broad. 
If,  therefore,  the  length  of  the  terumah  (from  east  to  west) 
was  fully  ten  geographical  miles,  there  would  only  remain  a 
piece  of  land  of  half  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  east  and  west  at 
the  southern  boundary,  and  nothing  at  all  at  the  northern,  for 
prince's  land.  We  have  therefore  given  to  the  terumah  upon 
the  map  (Plate  IV.)  the  length  and  breadth  of  eight  geo- 
graphical miles,  which  leaves  a  tract  of  two  miles  on  the 
average  for  the  prince's  land,  so  that  it  would  occupy  a  fifth 
of  the  area  of  the  holy  terumah,  whereas  the  city  possession 
covered  a  fourth.  No  doubt  the  breadth  of  the  terumah  from 
south  to  north  is  also  diminished  thereby,  so  that  it  cannot 
have  reached  quite  down  to  Jerusalem  or  quite  up  to  Jenin. — 
If,  now,  we  consider  that  the  distances  of  places,  and  therefore 
also  the  measurements  of  a  land  in  length  and  breadth,  are 
greater  in  reality  than  those  given  upon  the  map,  on  account 
partly  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  and  partly  of  the  windings 
of  the  roads,  and,  still  further,  that  our  calculations  of  the 
Hebrew  cubit  are  not  quite  certain,  and  that  even  the  smaller 
estimates  of  Thenius  are  possibly  still  too  high,  the  measure- 
ments of  the  terumah  given  by  Ezekiel  correspond  as  exactly  to 
the  actual  size  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  could  be  expected 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  extent  obtained  not  by  trigonometrical 
measurement,  but  from  a  simple  calculation  of  the  length  of 
the  roads. — But  this  furnishes  a  confirmation  by  no  means 
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slight  of  our  assumption,  that  the  lengths  and  breadths  indi- 
cated here  are  measured  by  rods  and  not  by  cubits.  Reckoned 
by  cubits,  the  terumah  would  be  only  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a 
mile  and  two-thirds  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  city  pos- 
session would  be  only  a  third  of  a  mile  broad ;  whereas  the 
prince's  land  would  be  more  than  six  times  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  the  terumah, — i.e.  of  the  territory  of  the  Levites,  the 
priests,  and  the  city, — thirteen  times  as  large  as  the  priests' 
land,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  times  as  large  as  the  city 
possession  =  proportions  the  improbability  of  which  is  at  once 
apparent. 

Vers.  30-35.  Size,  Gates,  and  Name  of  tiie  City. — To 
complete  the  whole  picture  of  the  future  land  of  Israel,  what 
has  been  stated  in  vers.  15  and  16  concerning  the  size  of  the 
holy  city  is  still  further  expanded  here. — Ver.  30.  And  these 
are  the  outgoings  of  the  city  from  the  north  side,  four  thousand 
and  five  hundred  (rods)  measurement.  Ver.  31.  And  the  gates 
of  the  city  according  to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel :  three 
gates  toioard  the  north ;  the  gate  of  Reuben  one,  the  gate  of 
Judah  one,  the  gate  of  Levi  one.  Ver.  32.  And  on  the  east  side 
four  thousand  five  hundred  (rods)  :  and  three  gates  ;  namely,  the 
gate  of  Joseph  one,  the  gate  of  Benjamin  one,  the  gate  of  Dan 
one.  Ver.  33.  And  to  the  south  side,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
measurement :  and  three  gates ;  the  gate  of  Simeon  one,  the 
gate  of  Issachar  one,  the  gate  of  Zebulon  one.  Ver.  34.  To 
the  west  side,  four  thousand  five  hundred  —  their  gates  three ; 
the  gate  of  Gad  one,  the  gate  of  Ashcr  one,  the  gate  of  Naphtali 
one.  Ver.  35.  Round  about,  eighteen  thousand  (rods) ;  and 
the  name  of  the  city:  from  henceforth  Jehovah  there.  —  The 
situation  of  the  city  of  God  within  the  terumah  and  its 
external  dimensions  have  already  been  generally  indicated  in 
vers.  15,  16.  Here  the  measurement  of  the  several  sides  is 
specified  with  a  notice  of  their  gates,  and  this  is  preceded  by 
the  heading,  "  the  outlets  of  the  city."     nN¥ifi;  the  outgoings 
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(not  extensions,  for  the   word  never  has  this  meaning)  are  the 
furthest  extremities  in  which  a  city  or  a  tract  of  land  termi- 
nates ;  not  outlets   or  gates,  which  are  expressly  distinguished 
from   them,   hut  outgoing   sides;  hence   the   definition   of  the 
extent  or   length  of  the  several  sides  is  appended  immediately 
afterwards.     The  enumeration  commences,  as  above  in  the  case 
of  the  land,  with  the  north  side.     Each  side  lias  three  gates,  so 
that  the  whole  city  has  twelve,  which  hear  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  like  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  Rev. 
x\i.  12,  because  it  will  he  the  city  of  the  true  people  of  God. 
Levi  is  included  here,  and  consequently  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
are  united  in  the  one  tribe  of  Joseph.     The  three  sons  of  Leah 
commence  the  series  with  the  northern  gates.     They  also  stand 
first  in  the  blessimr  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  G-8  :  the  first- 
born  in  age,  the  first-born  by  virtue  of  the  patriarchal  blessing, 
and  the  one  chosen  by  Jehovah   for  His  own  service  in  the 
place  of  the  first-born.     Then  follow,  for  the  eastern  gates,  the 
two  sons  of  Rachel,  according  to  their  age  (thus  deviating  from 
Deut.  xxxiii.  12  and  13),  and,  along  with  them,  the  elder  son 
of  Rachel's  maid ;  for  the  southern  gates,  the  three  other  sons 
of  Leah  ;  and  lastly,  for  the  western  gates,  the  three  other  sons 
of  the  maids.     Being  thus  indicated  by  the  names  of  its  gates 
as  the  city  of  all  Israel,  the  city  itself  receives  a  name,  which 
exalts   it    into    the    city   of    God    (Jehovah).      But    different 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  words  in  ver.  35  which 
refer  to  this  name.     The  allusion  in  Di*p  and  the  meaning  of 
nEC>  are  both  disputed  points.     It  is  true  that  the  latter  literally 
means  "  thither  ; "  but  Ezekiel  also  uses  it  as  synonymous  with 
D^,  "  there,"  in  ch.  xxiii.  3  and  xxxii.  29,  30,  so  that  the  asser- 
tion that  riBE*  never  means  "  there"  is  incorrect.     Eis»,  from 

T     T  •  ? 

day  forward,  equivalent  to  henceforward ;  but  not  henceforth 
and  for  ever,  though  this  may  be  implied  in  the  context. 
Whether  Di'B  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  words, 
a  the  name  of  the  city  will  henceforward  be,"  or  with  those 
which  follow,  the  name  of  the  city  will  be,  "henceforward 
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Jehovah  there,"  makes  no  material  difference  so  far  as  the 
thought  is  concerned,  as  the  city  can  only  bear  the  name  from 
the  time  when  Jehovah  is  n^'f ,  and  can  only  bear  it  so  long  as 
Jehovah  is  nBB>.  But  so  far  as  the  question  is  concerned, 
whether  HSP  signifies  thither  or  there  in  this  passage,  Haver- 
nick  is  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's  vision 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  meaning  "  there,"  inasmuch  as  he 
separates  temple  and  city,  so  that  Jehovah  does  not  properly 
dwell  in  Jerusalem,  but,  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense,  in 
His  sanctuary,  and  turns  thence  to  Jerusalem  with  the  fulness 
of  His  grace  and  love.  But  if  Jehovah  does  not  merely  direct 
His  love  toward  the  city  from  afar  off,  but,  as  Havernick  still 
further  says,  turns  it  fully  toward  it,  causes  His  good  pleasure 
to  rest  upon  it,  then  He  also  rules  and  is  in  the  city  with  His 
love,  so  that  it  can  bear  the  name  "  Jehovah  thither  (there)." 
In  any  case,  the  interpretation,  "  Jehovah  will  from  henceforth 
proceed  thither,  to  restore  it,  to  make  it  a  holy  city  "  (Kliefoth), 
is  untenable ;  for  the  name  is  not  given  to  Jerusalem  when 
lying  waste,  but  to  the  city  already  restored  and  fully  built, 
which  Ezekiel  sees  in  the  spirit.  He  has  therefore  before  this 
turned  His  favour  once  more  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  laid 
waste ;  and  the  name  nfttt>  nin^  given  to  the  new  Jerusalem, 
can  only  affirm  that  henceforward  it  is  to  be  a  city  of  Jehovah, 
i.e.  that  from  this  time  forth  Jehovah  will  be  and  rule  in  her. 
The  rendering  "  Jehovah  thither  "  does  not  answer  to  this,  but 
only  the  rendering,  "  Jehovah  will  be  there."  Compare  Isa. 
lx.  14,  where  Jerusalem  is  called  the  city  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of 
the  Holy  One  in  Israel,  because  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has 
risen  over  her  as  a  brilliant  lisiht. 


Having  now  completed  our  exposition  in  detail,  if  we  take  a 
survey  of  the  substance  of  the  entire  vision  in  ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  preceding  prophecies  of  the  restoration 
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of  Israel  (oli.  xxxiv.-xxxvii.),  we  obtain   the  following  picture 
of  the  now  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God: — When  the 

Lord  shall  either  the  sons  of  Israel  from  their  banishment 
among  the  heathen,  and  bring  them  back  to  Canaan,  so  that 

they  shall  dwell  therein  as  a  united   people  under  the  rule  of 
His  servant  David,  then   shall  they,  on  the  fresh  distribution  of 
the  land  according  to  the  full  extent  to  which  God  promised  it 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  indicated  the  boundaries  thereof  through 
Moses  (ch.  xlvii.  15-20),  set  apart  the  central   portion   of  it  as 
a  heave  for  the  sanctuary   and  His   servants,   the  priests  and 
Levites,  as  well  as  for  the   capital  and  its  labourers,  and  also 
give  to  the  prince  a  possession  of  his  own  on  both  sides  of  this 
heave.     In   the  central   point  of  the  heave,  which  occupies  a 
square   space    of    twenty- five    thousand    rods    in    length    and 
breadth,   the  temple   is   to  stand  upon  a  high  mountain,  and 
cover,  with  its  courts,  a  space  of  five  hundred  cubits  square  ; 
and  round  about  it  a   space  of  five  hundred  rods  on  every  side 
is  to  form  a  boundary  between  the  holy  and  the  common.     The 
glory  of  Jehovah  will  enter  into  the  temple  and  dwell  therein 
for  ever ;  and  the  temple,  in  its  whole  extent,  will   be  most 
holy  (ch.  xliii.  1-12).     Round  about  this  the  priests  receive  a 
tract  of  land  of  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in  length  and  ten 
thousand  in  breadth  to  dwell  in  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  sanctuary; 
and  by  their  side,  toward  the  north,  the  Levites  receive  an 
area  of  similar  size  for  dwelling-places  ;  but  toward  the  south, 
a  tract  of  land  of  twenty-five  thousand  rods  in  length  and  five 
thousand  rods  in  breadth  is  to  be  the  property  of  the  city;  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  area,  the  city,  with  its  open  space,  is  to 
cover  a  square  of  five  thousand  rods  in  length  and  breadth  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  on  both  sides  is  to  be  given  to  the 
labourers  of  the  city  out  of  all  Israel  for  their  maintenance. 
The  land  lying  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  heave, 
as  far  as  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  prince,  and  to  remain  the  hereditary  possession  of 
his  sons  (ch.  xlv.  1-8,  xlvi.  16-18,  xlviii.  8-22).     After  the 
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separation  of  this  heave,  which,  with  the  prince's  possession, 
covers  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  Canaan,  the 
rest  of  the  land  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  heave  is  to  be 
divided  into  equal  parts  and  distributed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  so  that  every  tribe-territory  shall  stretch  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  Mediterranean, — seven  tribes  receiving  their  hereditary 
portions  on  the  north  of  the  heave  and  five  on  the  south, 
whilst  the  foreigners  having  their  permanent  homes  among 
the  different  tribes  are  to  receive  hereditary  possessions  like 
the  native  Israelites  (ch.  xlvii.  21-xlviii.  7,  and  xlviii. 
23-29). 

Israel,  thus  placed  once  more  in  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  is  to  appear  with  its  prince  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple 
at  the  yearly  feasts,  to  worship  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  the  pro- 
vision of  which  is  to  devolve  upon  the  prince  at  all  festal 
seasons,  for  which  purpose  the  people  are  to  pay  to  him  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  corn,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  oil,  and  the 
two  hundredth  head  from  the  flock  every  year  as  a  heave- 
offering.  The  sacrificial  service  at  the  altar  and  in  the  holy 
place  is  to  be  performed  by  none  but  priests  of  the  family  of 
Zadok,  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord  faithfully  when  the 
people  wandered  into  idolatry.  All  the  other  descendants  of 
Levi  are  simply  to  discharge  the  inferior  duties  of  the  temple 
service,  whilst  uncircumcised  heathen  are  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  temple  any  more,  that  it  may  not  be  defiled  by 
them  (ch.  xliii.  13-xliv.  31,  xlv.  8-xlvi.  15,  and  19-24). 
When  Israel  shall  thus  serve  the  Lord  its  God,  and  walk  in 
His  commandments  and  statutes,  it  will  enjoy  the  richest 
blessing  from  God.  A  spring  of  living  water  will  issue  from 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  house,  and,  swelling  after  a  short 
course  into  a  mighty  river,  will  flow  down  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
empty  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  make  the  water  of  that  sea 
so  wholesome  that  it  will  swarm  with  living  creatures  and  fishes 
of  every  kind ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  fruit-trees  will 
grow  with  never-withering  leaves,  which  will  bear  ripe  fruit  for 
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food  every  month,  whilst  the  leaves  will  serve  as  medicine  (ch. 
xlvii.  1-12). 

As  to  the  Messianic  character  of  the  substance  of  this  whole 
virion,  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  are  generally  agreed; 
and  the  opinion  which,  according  to  Jerome,  many  of  the  Jews 
entertained,  and  which  has  been  supported  by  the  rationalistic 
expositors  (Dathe,  Eichhorn,  Herder,  Bottcher,  and  others), 
after  the  example  of  Grotius, — namely,  that  Ezekiel  describes 
the  temple  of  Solomon  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a 
model  for  the  rebuilding  of  it  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  captivity, — has  not  found  much  favour,  inasmuch  as,  apart 
from  all  other  objections  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  is  upset  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  its  supporters  unable  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  description  of  the  spring  which  issues  from  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  flows  through  the  land,  and  makes  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  sound,  but  they  are  also  unable  to 
explain  the  separation  of  the  temple  from  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  as  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  Jewish  patriot, 
apart  from  divine  revelation,  much  less  to  a  priest  like  Ezekiel, 
who  claims  such  important  prerogatives  for  the  prince  of  the 
family  of  David  in  relation  to  the  temple,  to  remove  the  house 
of  Jehovah  from  Mount  Zion,  the  seat  of  the  royal  house  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  bounds  and  territory  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  But  even  if  we  lay  aside  this  view,  and  the  one 
related  to  it, — viz.  that  the  whole  vision  contains  nothing  more 
than  ideal  hopes  and  desires  of  better  things  belonging  to  that 
age,  with  regard  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  destroyed 
temple  and  kingdom,  as  Ewald  and  others  represent  the  matter, 
— as  being  irreconcilable  with  the  biblical  view  of  prophecy,  the 
commentators,  who  acknowledge  the  divine  origin  of  prophecy 
and  the  Messianic  character  of  the  vision  in  these  chapters, 
differ  very  widely  from  one  another  with  reference  to  the 
question  how  the  vision  is  to  be  interpreted  ;  some  declaring 
themselves  quite  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  literal  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  picture  as  others  in  favour  of  the  figurative 
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or  symbolico-typical  view,  which  they  regard  as  the  only  correct 
and  scriptural  one. — The  latter  view  gained  the  upper  hand  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian  church,  so  that  we  find  it 
adopted  by  Ephraem  Syrus,  Theodoret,  and  Jerome  ; x  and>  it 
prevailed  so  generally,  that  Lud.  Cappellus,  for  example,  in  his 
Trisagion  s.  templi  Hierosol.  tripl.  delin.  (in  the  apparat.  bibl. 
of  Walton,  in  the  first  part  of  the  London  Polyglot,  p.  3),  says  : 
"  In  this  passage  God  designs  to  show  by  the  prophet  that  He 
no  more  delights  in  that  carnal  and  legal  worship  which  they 
have  hitherto  presented  to  Him  ;  but  that  He  demands  from 
them  another  kind  of  worship  very  different  from  that,  and 
more  pleasing  to  Him  (a  spiritual  worship,  of  which  they  have 
a  type  in  the  picture  and  all  the  rites  of  this  temple,  which 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  Moses),  and  that  He  will  establish 
it  among  them  when  He  shall  have  called  them  to  Himself 
through  the  Messiah.  And  that  this  spiritual  worship  is  set 
before  them  in  shadows  and  figures,  there  is  not  a  Christian 
who  denies ;  nor  any  Jew,  unless  prejudiced  and  very  obdurate, 

1  Ephraem  Syrus,  on  ch.  xli.,  not  only  interprets  the  windows  of  the 
temple  and  even  the  measuring  rod  allegorically,  but  says  expressly:  "  It 
is  evident  that  the  rest  of  the  things  shown  to  the  prophet  in  the  building 
of  the  new  temple  pertain  to  the  church  of  Christ,  so  that  we  must  hold 
that  the  priests  of  that  house  were  types  of  the  apostles,  and  the  calves 
slain  therein  prefigured  the  sacrifice  of  Christ." — Theod.  indeed  restricts 
himself  throughout  to  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  words,  without  explaining 
every  particular  in  a  spiritual  manner  ;  but  he  nevertheless  says  expressly 
(at  ch.  xliii.)  that  we  must  ascend  from  the  type  to  the  truth,  as  God  will 
not  dwell  for  ever  in  the  type ;  and  therefore  he  repeatedly  opposes  the 
Judaeo-literal  interpretation  of  Apollinaris,  although  he  himself  appears  to 
take  ch.  xlviii.  as  simply  referring  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel. — This  explanation  is  expressly  opposed  by  Jerome,  as 
the  opinion  of  ignorant  Jews ;  and  he  observes,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"  this  temple  which  is  now  described,  with  the  order  of  the  priesthood  and 
division  of  the  land  and  its  fertility,  is  much  superior  to  that  which 
Solomon  built ;  whereas  the  one  which  was  built  under  Zerubbabel  was 
so  small,  and  so  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  earlier  one,  that  they 
who  had  seen  the  first  temple,  and  now  looked  on  this,  wept,"  etc.  Under 
the  type  of  the  restoration  of  the  city  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  there 
is  predicted  futurae  aedificatwnis  Veritas. 
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who  ventures  to  deny,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  tilings  in 
this  description  of  Ezekiel  which  not  even  the  most  shameless 
Jew  has  dared  to  argue  that  we  are  to  interpret  according  to 
the  letter,"  etc. — The  literal  interpretation  remained  for  a  long 
time  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  who  expect  from  the  Messiah  not 
only  their  own  restoration  to  the  earthly  Canaan,  but  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  and  the  renewal  of  the  Levitical  worship 
in  the  manner  described  by  Ezekiel,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  political  kingdom  generally  ;  whereas  Christians  have  founded 
the  expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  glory  in  the  form  of 
the  millennium,  more  upon  the  Apocalypse  than  upon  Ezekiel's 
prophecy.  It  has  only  been  in  the  most  recent  time  that 
certain  scientific  defenders  of  chiliasm  have  not  shrunk  from 
carrying  out  their  views  so  far  as  to  teach  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  on  their  conversion  to  Christ,  but, 
according  to  their  literal  explanation  of  our  prophecy,  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Levitical  worship  in  the  millennial  kingdom.  Auberlen  has 
only  hinted  at  this,  so  that  from  his  words  quoted  already, 
"  when  once  priesthood  and  monarchy  are  revived,  then,  with- 
out impairing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  ceremonial  and 
civil  law  of  Moses  will  unfold  its  spiritual  depths  in  the  worship 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  millennial  kingdom,"  we  cannot 
see  how  far  he  assumes  that  there  will  be  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy.  M.  Baumgarten  (art.  " Ezekiel"  in  Herzog's 
Cyclopaedia)  says,  more  plainly,  that  u  the  restoration  of  all  the 
outward  reality,  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision,  will  be  not  so 
much  a  repetition  of  what  went  before,  as  a  glorification  of  the 
outward,  which  had  perished  and  been  condemned,"  since  this 
"  glorification  "  will  simply  consist  in  "extensions  and  intensi- 
fications" of  the  earlier  precepts  of  the  law.  "For,"  he  adds, 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  "  when  Israel  as  a  nation  turns  to 
God,  how  can,  how  should  it  manifest  its  faith  and  its  obedi- 
ence in  any  other  way  than  in  the  forms  and  ordinances  which 
Jehovah  gave  to  that  people  ?     And  is  it  not  obvious  (!  ?)  that 
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the  whole  law,  in  all  its  sections  and  portions,  will  not  receive, 
till  after  this  conversion,  that  fulfilment  which  in  all  ages  it  has 
hitherto  sought  in  vain?  And  how  should  temple,  priesthood, 
sacrificial  service,  Sabbath,  and  new  moon,  in  themselves  be 
opposed  to  faith  in  the  perfect  and  eternal  revelation  of  God  in 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ?"  In  con- 
sistency with  this,  Baumgarten  is  therefore  of  opinion  that 
eventually  even  the  Gentile  community  will  enter  again  into 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  find  its  national  organization  in 
the  law  of  Israel  according  to  the  will  of  God. — Hofmann,  on 
the  contrary  (Schriftbeiveis,  II.  2,  pp.  577  sqq.),  finds  only  so 
much  established  with  certainty  in  the  revelation  of  Ezekiel, 
viz.  that  Israel  will  serve  God  again  in  its  own  land,  and 
Jehovah  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  it  again.  He  therefore 
would  have  the  several  parts  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  whole'; 
so  that  what  Hengstenberg  calls  the  ideal  interpretation  of  this 
prophecy  remains.  But  he  does  not  say  precisely  what  his 
view  is  concerning  the  temple,  and  the  Levitical  rite  of  sacrifice 
to  be  performed  therein.  He  simply  infers,  from  the  fact  that 
a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  the  temple-mountain  makes  the 
Dead  Sea  sound  and  the  lower  Kedron-valley  fruitful,  that  the 
land  will  be  different  from  what  it  was  before;  and  this  altera- 
tion Volck  calls  a  glorification  of  Palestine. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  the  restoration 
of  Israel  to  Canaan,  we  have  already  declared  ourselves  as 
opposed  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  and  have 
given  the  general  grounds  on  which  the  symbolico-typical  view 
appears  to  be  demanded — namely,  because  the  assumption  of  a 
restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  Levitical,  i.e.  bloody,  sacrificial 
worship  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
AVe  have  now  to  assign  further  reasons  for  this.  If,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  we  fix  our  attention  upon  the  vision  in  ch. 
xl.— xlviii.,  we  cannot  find  any  conclusive  argument  against  the 
literal  and  in  favour  of  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
vision  in  question,  either  in  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  does  not  give 
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any  building-plan  for  the  temple,  but  simply  ground  arrange- 
ments ami  ground  measurements,  and  does  not  say  that  a 
temple  is  ever  to  be  built  according  to  his  plan,  or  give  any 
instructions  for  the  restoration  of  the  Israelitish  worship,  or  in 
the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  land,  the  bounding  off  of  the 
Urumah  and  the  arranging  of  the  city,  cannot  be  practically 
realized.  The  omission  of  any  command  to  build  the  temple 
might  be  simply  accounted  for,  from  the  design  to  let  the 
prophet  merely  see  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  temple  in 
a  more  perfect  form,  and  cause  this  to  be  predicted  to  the 
people  through  him,  without  at  present  giving  any  command 
to  build,  as  that  was  only  to  be  carried  out  in  the  remote  future. 
The  absence  of  elevations  and  precise  directions  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  several  buildings  might  be  explained  from 
the  fact  that  in  these  respects  the  building  was  to  resemble  the 
former  temple.  And  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes,  and  the  setting  apart  of  the  ierumah,  it 
cannot  truly  be  said  that  u  they  bear  on  the  face  of  them  their 
purposelessness  and  impracticability."  The  description  of  a 
portion  of  land  of  definite  size  for  priests,  Levites,  city,  and 
prince,  which  was  to  reach  from  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Canaan  to  the  western,  and  to  be  bounded  off  in  a  straight 
line  by  the  tribe-territories  immediately  adjoining,  contains 
nothing  impracticable,  provided  that  we  do  not  think  of  the 
boundary  line  as  a  straight  line  upon  a  chess-board.  But  wre 
may  infer  from  the  Mosaic  instructions  concerning  the  districts, 
which  were  to  be  given  to  the  Levites  as  pasture  grounds  for 
their  cattle  round  about  the  cities  assigned  to  them  to  dwell  in, 
that  the  words  of  the  text  do  not  warrant  any  such  idea.  They 
are  described  as  perfect  squares  of  a  thousand  cubits  on  every 
side  (Num.  xxxv.  2-5).  If,  then,  these  Mosaic  instructions 
could  be  carried  out,  the  same  must  be  true  of  those  of  Ezekiel 
concerning  the  terumahj  as  its  dimensions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  actual  size  of  the  land.  And  so  also  the  separation  of 
the   city  from  the  temple,  and  the  square  form  of  the    city 
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with  three  gates  on  every  side,  cannot  be  regarded  in  general 
as  either  purposeless  or  impracticable.  And,  finally,  in  the 
statements  concerning  the  territories  to  be  distributed  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  viz.  that  they  were  to  lie  side  by  side,  that 
thev  were  all  to  stretch  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  of  equal  size,  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  land  was  to  be  cut  up  with  the  measuring 
rod  into  abstract  oblongs  of  equal  measurements,  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  all  the  actual  conditions.  The  only  thing  which 
causes  any  surprise  here  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  regu- 
lation, that  one  tribe  is  to  receive  as  much  as  another,  is 
founded,  namely,  that  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  will  be  equal  in 
the  number  of  families  they  contain.  This  hypothesis  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  assumption  that  an  actual  dis- 
tribution of  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  return- 
ing from  exile  is  contemplated.  Even  the  measuring  of  a 
space  around  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  separation 
between  the  holy  and  the  common,  which  space  was  to  be  five 
times  as  large  as  the  extent  of  the  temple  with  its  courts,  con- 
tains an  obvious  hint  at  a  symbolical  signification  of  the  temple 
building,  inasmuch  as  with  a  real  temple  such  an  object  could 
have  been  attained  by  much  simpler  means.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  river  issuing  from  the  threshold  of  the  eastern 
temple  gate,  with  its  marvellously  increasing  flow  of  water,  and 
the  supernatural  force  of  life  which  it  contains  ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  earthly 
river  watering  the  land,  but  can  only  be  interpreted  figuratively, 
i.e.  in  a  symbolico-typical  sense.  But  if  the  stream  of  water 
flowing  from  the  temple  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  natural  river, 
the  temple  also  cannot  be  an  earthly  temple,  and  the  sacrificial 
service  appointed  for  this  temple  cannot  be  taken  as  divine 
service  consisting  in  the  slaying  and  offering  of  bullocks,  goats, 
and  calves ;  and  as  the  entire  description  forms  a  uniform 
prophetic  picture,  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  sons 
of  Israel  must  also  not  be  interpreted  literally. 
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But  m  different  supporters  of  the  chiliastic  view  have  de- 
fended the  literal    interpretation   of    the   picture  of   the    temple 

spring  by  the  assumption  of  ■  glorification  of  nature,  i.e.  of  a 
glorification  of  Palestine  before  the  new  creation  of  the  heaven 

and  the  earth,  and  this  assumption  is  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  question  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy  (  Ezek.  xl.— xlviii.),  we  must  examine  somewhat  more 
closely  the  arguments  used  in  its  support. 

I.   Is  the  glorification  of  Canaan  before  the  last  judgment  taught 

in  the  prophecy  of  the  oil  Testament? — According  to  Yolrk 
("Zur  Eschatologie,"  Dorpat,  Zeitechr.  vii.  pp.  158  sqq.),  the 
idea  of  such  a  glorification  is  very  common  throughout  the  Old 

Testament  prophecy.  "  When/'  he  says,  u  Isaiah  (ii.  2-4)  sees 
the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  exalted  above  all  the 
mountains,  and  the  nations  flowing  to  it,  to  walk  in  Jehovah's 
ways  ;  when  he  prophesies  of  a  time  in  which  the  Lord  will 
shelter  Israel,  now  saved  and  holy  in  all  its  members,  and  fill 
its  land  with  glory,  and  Canaan,  under  the  rule  of  the  righteous 
prince  of  peace,  with  its  inhabitants  once  scattered  over  all  the 
world  brought  back  once  more,  will  be  restored  to  the  original, 
paradisaical  state  of  peace,  whilst  the  world  is  given  up  to 
judgment  (Isa.  iv.  2-6,  ix.  1-6,  and  11,  12)  ; — when  Jeremiah 
prophesies  that  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt,  and  a  sprout  from 
the  house  of  David  will  rule  well  over  his  people,  upon  whose 
heart  Jehovah  will  write  His  law  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-44,  xxxiii.  15)  ; 
— when  Hosea  (ii.  16-25)  sees  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  has 
returned  home  after  a  period  of  severe  affliction,  as  a  pardoned 
people  to  which  its  God  betrothes  Himself  again  ; — when  Joel 
(iv.  16-21)  sees  a  time  break  forth  after  the  judgment  upon  the 
army  of  the  world  of  nations,  in  wdiich  the  holy  land  bursts 
into  miraculous  fruitfulness; — when  Amos  (ix.  8-15)  predicts 
the  rebuilding  of  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  has  been  over- 
thrown, and  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  kingdom ; — when, 
according  to  Zechariah    (xiv.  8  sqq.),  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the 
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centre  of  the  world,  to  which  the  nations  flow,  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  with  Israel : — it  is  impossible,  without  in- 
troducing unbounded  caprice  into  our  exposition,  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  in  all  these  passages,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  a  time  is  depicted,  when,  after  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  power  of  the  world,  Israel  will  dwell  in  the  enjoyment  of 
blissful  peace  within  its  own  land,  now  transfigured  into  para- 
disaical glory,  and  will  rule  over  the  nations  round  about." 
But  that  all  these  passages  do  not  contain  clear  scriptural  state- 
ments "  concerning  a  partial  glorification  of  the  earth  "  during 
that  kingdom  of  glory,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
*;U  after  writing  this  that  Volck  himself  raises  the  question, 
"  Are  there  really,  then,  any  distinct  utterances  of  Scripture 
upon  this  point  ?"  and  he  only  cites  two  passages  (Joel  iv. 
18  sqq.  and  Mic.  vii.  9—13)  as  containing  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question,  to  which  he  also  adds  in  a  note  Isa. 
xxiv.  1-23  as  compared  with  Isa.  xiii.  9  and  Zech.  xiv.  8-11. 
But  when  Joel  foretells  that,  after  the  judgment  of  Jehovah 
upon  the  army  of  nations  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
mountains  will  trickle  with  new  wine,  the  hills  flow  with 
"milk,  and  all  the  springs  of  Judah  stream  with  water,  while 
Egypt  will  become  a  desolation,  and  Edom  a  barren  desert,  he 
announces  nothing  more  than  that  which  Isaiah  repeats  and 
still  further  expands  in  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. ;  where  even  Hof- 
mann  (Schriftbeweis,  II.  2,  p.  563)  admits  that  Edom  is  a 
symbolical  designation,  applied  to  the  world  of  mankind  in  its 
estrangement  from  God.  Joel  merely  mentions  Egypt  as  well 
as  Edom  as  representatives  of  the  world  in  its  hostility  to  God. 
But  if  Egypt  and  Edom  are  types  of  the  world  in  its  estrange- 
ment from  God  or  its  enmity  against  Him,  Judah  is  a  type  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  passage  simply  teaches  that 
through  the  judgment  the  might  and  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  at  enmity  against  God  will  be  laid  waste  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  established. 
But  in  nowise  do  they  teach  the  glorification  of  Palestine  and 
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the  desolation  of  Idumaea  and  the  country  of  the  Nile  ;  espe- 
cially if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  trickling  and  flowing  of  the  mountains  and  hills  with  new 
wine  and  oil  cannot  possibly  be  understood  literally.  We  meet 
with  the  very  same  antithesis  in  Mic.  vii.  9-13,  where  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  presented  under  the  figure  of  a  vineyard,  is 
promised  the  building  of  her  walls  and  the  flowing  into  her 
of  numerous  peoples  from  Egypt,  Asshur,  and  the  ends  of  the 
world,  and  the  desolation  of  the  world  is  foretold.  Micah  does 
not  say  a  word  about  a  partial  glorification  of  the  earth,  unless 
the  building  of  the  walls  of  Zion  is  taken  allegorically,  and 
changed  into  a  glorification  of  Palestine.  But  if  this  is  the 
case  with  passages  selected  as  peculiarly  clear,  the  rest  will 
furnish  still  less  proof  of  the  supposed  glorification  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  also  find  in  Isa.  xxiv. 
1-23  "  the  antithesis  between  Zion,  the  glorified  seat  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  earth  laid  waste  by  the  judgment"  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  3), 
and  in  Zech.  xiv.  8  sqq.  the  prediction  of  an  exaltation  of  Jeru- 
salem above  the  land  lying  round  about ;  but  even  if  a  future 
glorification  of  the  seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  and, 
indeed,  a  transformation  of  the  earthly  soil  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  be  foretold  in  these  and  many  other  passages,  the  chiliastic 
idea  of  a  glorification  of  Palestine  before  the  universal  judg- 
ment and  the  new  creation  of  the  heaven  and  earth  is  by  no 
means  proved  thereby,  so  long  as  there  are  no  distinct  state- 
ments of  Scripture  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  future 
glorification  of  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Canaan,  predicted  by  the 
prophets,  will  take  place  before  the  judgment.  Even  Volck 
appears  to  have  felt  that  the  passages  already  quoted  do  not 
furnish  a  conclusive  proof  of  this,  since  it  is  not  till  after  dis- 
cussing them  that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  raise  the  question, 
u  Does  the  Old  Testament  really  speak  of  a  glorification  of 
Canaan  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  ? "  To  reply  to  this 
he  commences  with  an  examination  of  the  view  of  the  millen- 
nium held  by  Auberlen,  who  finds  nothing  more  in  the  state- 
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ments  of  the  Old  Testament  than  that  "  even  nature  will  be 
included  in  the  blessing  of  the  general  salvation,  the  soil  endowed 
with  inexhaustible  fruitfulness,  all  hostility  and  thirst  for  blood 
be  taken  from  the  animal  world,  yea,  the  heavens  bound  to  the 
earth  in  corresponding  harmony,"  so  that  we  should  be  reminded 
of  the  times  of  the  world  before  the  flood,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  wrere  still  greater  than  they  are  now.  To  this  the 
intimation  in  Isa.  Ixv.  20-22  alludes,  where  men  a  hundred 
years  old  are  called  boys,  etc.  (der  Prophet  Daniel,  pp.  402,  403). 
But  Yolck  objects  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  such  passages 
as  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  consequence  of  this 
assumption  leads  to  absurdities,  inasmuch  as  such  passages  as 
Isa.  xi.  6,  lx.  17,  19,  Ixvi.  25,  would  then  also  have  to  be  taken 
literally,  to  which  certainly  no  one  would  be  so  ready  to  agree  " 
(see  also  Luthardt,  die  Lelire  von  den  letzten  Dingen,  p.  78). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  defends  the  canon  laid  down  by  Hof- 
mann  (p.  5QQ),  "  that  in  the  prophetic  description  of  that  time 
of  glory  we  must  distinguish  between  the  thoughts  of  the 
prophecy  and  the  means  used  for  expressing  them ;  the  former 
we  reach  by  generalizing  what  is  said  by  way  of  example,  and 
reducing  the  figurative  expression  to  the  literal  one."  The 
thought  lying  at  the  foundation  of  these  prophetic  pictures  is, 
in  his  opinion,  no  other  than  that  of  a  blessed,  blissful  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  a  state  of  peace  embracing  both  the  human 
and  the  extra-human  creation.  a  To  set  forth  this  thought, 
the  prophets  seize  upon  the  most  manifold  figures  and  colours 
which  the  earth  offers  them."  Thus  in  Isa.  Ixv.  20—23  we 
have  only  a  figurative  description  of  what  is  said  in  literal 
words  in  Isa?  xxv.  8:  He  swalloweth  up  death  for  ever,  and 
Jehovah  wipeth  away  the  tears  from  every  face.  So  also  the 
figurative  expressions  in  Isa.  xi.  6-8,  Ixv.  25,  affirm  nothing 
more  u  than  that  the  ground  will  be  delivered  from  the  curse 
which  rests  upon  it  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  the  extra-human 
creation  will  be  included  in  the  state  of  peace  enjoyed  in  the 
holy  seat  of  God.     But  where  there  is  no  death  and  no  evil, 
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and  therefore  no  more  sin,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shines 
without  change  (Isa.  lx.  19,  20),  not  only  has  the  world  before 
the  flood  with  its  still  greater  powers  of  nature  returned,  but 
there  is  the  world  of  glorification."  We  agree  with  this  view 
in  general,  and  simply  add  that  this  furnishes  no  proof  of  the 
glorification  of  Canaan  before  the  last  judgment.  Before  this 
can  be  done,  it  must  be  conclusively  shown  that  these  prophetic 
passages  treat  of  the  so-called  millennial  kingdom,  and  do  not 
depict  what  is  plainly  taught  in  Isa.  Ixv.  17  sqq.  and  Rev.  xxi. 
and  xxii.,  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  upon  the  new  earth. 
Volck  also  acknowledges  this,  inasmuch  as,  after  examining 
these  passages,  he  proposes  the  question,  "  Are  there  really 
clear  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  which  warrant 
us  in  assuming  that  there  will  be  an  intermediate  period  between 
the  judgment,  through  which  Jehovah  glorifies  Himself  and 
His  people  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  a  last  end  of  all 
things?"  An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  said  to 
be  furnished  by  Isa.  xxi  v.  21  sqq.,  where  the  prophet,  when 
depicting  the  judgment  upon  the  earth,  says :  "  And  it  will 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  Jehovah  will  visit  the  army  of 
the  height  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth ; 
and  they  will  be  gathered  together  as  a  crowd,  taken  in  the  pit, 
and  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  after  the  expiration  of  many 
days  will  they  be  visited.  And  the  sun  blushes,  and  the  moon 
turns  pale  ;  for  Jehovah  rules  royally  upon  Mount  Zion  and  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  face  of  His  elders  is  glory."  Here  even 
Hofmann  finds  (pp.  566,  567)  the  idea  clearly  expressed  "  of  a 
time  between  the  judgment  through  which  Jehovah  glorifies 
Himself  and  His  people  before  all  the  world,  and  a  last  end  of 
things,  such  as  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  when  we  read  of 
a  rolling  up  of  the  heaven  on  which  all  its  host  falls  off,  like 
dry  leaves  from  the  vine  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4),  and  of  a  day  of  retri- 
bution upon  earth,  when  the  earth  falls  to  rise  no  more,  and 
a  fire  devours  its  inhabitants,  which  burns  for  ever"  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  8,  9,  xxiv.  20).     But  if  we  observe  that  the  announce- 
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ment  of  the  judgment  upon  the  earth  closes  in  Isa.  xxiv.  20 
with  the  words,  a  the  earth  will  fall,  and  not  rise  again;"  and 
then  vers.  21  sqq.  continue  as  follows:  "And  it  comes  to  pass 
in  that  day,  Jehovah  will  visit,"  etc., — it  will  be  evident  that  the 
judgment  upon  the  host  of  the  heavens,  etc.,  is  assigned  to  the 
time  when  the  earth  is  destroyed,  so  that  by  the  Mount  Zion 
and  Jerusalem,  where  Jehovah  will  then  reign  royally  in  glory, 
we  can  only  understand  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  An  inter- 
mediate time  between  the  judgment  upon  the  world  and  the 
last  end  of  things,  i.e.  the  destruction  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  is  not  taught  here.  Nor  is  it  taught  in  ch.  lxv.  17-19, 
where,  according  to  Hofmann  (p.  5G8),  a  glorification  of  Jeru- 
salem before  the  new  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  is 
said  to  be  foretold ;  for  here  even  Volck  admits  that  we  have 
a  picture  of  the  new  world  after  the  destruction  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  after  the  last  judgment,  and  concludes  his  discussion 
upon  this  point  (p.  166)  with  the  acknowledgment,  u  that  in 
the  Old  Testament  prophecy  these  two  phases  of  the  end  are 
not  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  and  especially  that  the 
manner  of  transition  from  the  former  (the  glorification  of 
Jehovah  and  His  church  before  the  world  in  the  so-called 
thousand  years'  reign)  to  the  last  end  of  all  things,  to  the  life 
of  eternity,  does  not  stand  clearly  out,"  though  even  in  the 
latter  respect  there  is  an  indication  to  be  found  in  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
If,  then,  for  the  present  we  lay  this  indication  aside,  as  the 
question  concerning  Ezek.  xxxviii.  can  only  be  considered  in 
connection  with  Rev.  xx.,  the  examination  of  all  the  passages 
quoted  by  the  chiliasts  in  support  of  the  glorification  of  Pales- 
tine, before  the  new  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
yields  rather  the  result  that  the  two  assumed  phases  of  the  end 
are  generally  not  distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  that  the  utterances  of  the  different  prophets  concerning  the 
final  issue  of  the  war  of  the  world-powers  against  the  kingdom 
of  God  clearly  contain  no  more  than  this,  that  Jehovah  will 
destroy  ajl  the  enemies  of  His  kingdom  by  a  judgment,  over- 
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throw  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  establish  His  kingdom 
in  glory.  Isaiah  alone  rises  to  a  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  the  new  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. — But  what  the  Old  Testament  leaves  still  obscure  in 
this  respect,  is  supposed  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  the  New.  To 
this  question,  therefore,  we  will  now  proceed. 

II.  Does  the  New  Testament  teach  a  glorification  of  Palestine 
and  a  kingdom  of  glory  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  before  the  last 
judgment  and  the  destruction  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ? — In 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  representatives  of  millenarianism, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  either  of  these.      "  For,  ac- 
cording to  Rev.  xx.,  the  overthrow  of  the  world-power  and  the 
destruction    of   Antichrist   are    immediately  followed    by   the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  glory  of  the  glorified  church 
of  Jesus   Christ  for   the  space  of   a  thousand  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog  against  the 
beloved  city  takes  place,  and  ends  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
hostile  army  and  the  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth"  (Volck,  p.  167).     But  this  assumption  is  by  no  means 
so  indisputable.     Even  if  we  grant  in  passing,  that,  according 
to  the  millenarian  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  events  depicted 
in  ch.  xx.  are  to  be  understood  chronologically,  the  assumption 
that  Palestine  will  be  glorified  during  the  millennium  is  not 
yet  demonstrated.      Auberlen,  for  example,  who  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  as  one  of  the  primary 
articles  of  the  Christian  hope,  pronounces  the  following  sen- 
tence (pp.  454,  455)  upon  Hofmann's  view  of  the  millennial 
reign,  according  to  which  the  glorified  church  is  to  be  thought 
of,  not  as  in  heaven,  but  as  on  earth,  and,  indeed,  as  united 
with  the  equally  glorified  Israel  in  the  equally  glorified  Canaan  : 
"  It  appears  obvious  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy  is  irreconcilable  with  this  view,  apart  from  the  internal 
improbability  of  the  thing."     And  according  to  our  discussion 
above,  we  regard  this  sentence  as  perfectly  well  founded.     The 
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prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  know  nothing  of  a  thousand 
years'  kingdom  ;  and  a  glorification  of  the  earthly  Canaan 
before  the  end  of  the  world  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  picture 
of  the  temple  spring,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  resumption 
of  this  prophetic  figure  in  Rev.  xxii.  1  and  2  shows  that  this 
spring  belongs  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  new  earth. 
Even  in  Rev.  xx.  we  read  nothing  about  a  glorification  of 
Palestine  or  Jerusalem.  This  has  merely  been  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
chapter,  those  who  rise  from  the  dead  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  will  reign  with  Christ  in  the  "  beloved  city,"  i.e.  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  question  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration, 
whether  a  warlike  expedition  of  the  heathen  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  unglorified  world  against  the  inhabitants  of  a 
glorified  city,  who  are  clothed  writh  spiritual  bodies,  is  possible 
and  conceivable,  or  whether  such  an  assumption  does  not  rather 
"  lead  to  absurdities."  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  glorification  of  Palestine  before  the  end  of  the  present 
world  is  contained  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse 
or  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.  15, 
viz.  that  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  rejected  for  a 
time  after  the  entrance  of  the  pleroma  of  the  heathen  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  will  be  or  cause  u  life  from  the  dead ; "  since 
u  life  from  the  dead  "  never  really  means  the  new  bodily  life 
of  glorification  beginning  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(Meyer),  nor  the  glorification  of  the  world  (Volck) ;  and  this 
meaning  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  TraXiy- 
fyeveaia  ("  regeneration,"  Matt.  xix.  28)  and  the  XP°voi  <*7ro~ 
KaTaardaeco^;  ("  times  of  restitution,"  Acts  iii.  19-21)  will 
follow  the  "  receiving"  (7rp6aXr)yfrc^)  of  Israel. 

And  even  for  the  doctrine  of  a  kingdom  of  glory  in  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  before  the  last  judgment,  we  have  no  con- 
clusive scriptural  evidence.  The  assumption,  that  by  the 
"  beloved  city  "  in  Rev.  xx.  9  we  are  to  understand  the  earthly 
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Jerusalem,  rests  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  the  people  of  Israel 
will  return  to  Palestine  on  or  after  their  conversion  to  Christ, 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  dwell  there  till  the 
coming  of  Christ.  But,  as  we  have  already  shown,  this 
hypothesis  has  no  support  either  in  Rom.  xi.  25  or  any  other 
unequivocal  passages  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  only 
passages  that  come  into  consideration  at  all  are  Rev.  vii.  1-8, 
xiv.  1-5,  and  xi.,  xii.,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  said  to  he  con- 
tained. In  Rev.  vii.  1  sqq.,  John  sees  how,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  judgment  upon  the  God-opposing  world-power,  an  angel 
seals  "  the  servants  of  our  God  "  in  their  foreheads,  and  hears 
that  the  number  of  those  sealed  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve 
thousand  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  mentioned  by  name. 
In  ch.  xiv.  1  sqq.  he  sees  the  Lamb  stand  upon  Mount  Zion,  and 
with  Him  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  having  the  name 
of  his  Father  written  upon  their  forehead.  And  in  ch.  xi.  1  sqq. 
a  rod  is  given  to  him,  and  he  is  commanded  to  measure  the 
temple  of  God  and  the  altar,  but  to  cast  out  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple,  and  not  to  measure  it,  because  it  is  given  to  the 
heathen,  who  will  tread  under  foot  the  holy  city,  which  has 
become  spiritually  a  Sodom  and  an  Egypt  for  forty-two  months. 
From  these  passages,  Hofmann  (II.  2,  p.  703),  Luther,  Volck, 
and  others  conclude  that  the  converted  Israelitish  church  will 
not  only  dwell  in  Palestine,  more  especially  in  Jerusalem, 
before  the  coming  (parusia)  of  Christ,  but  will  be  alone  in 
outliving  the  coming  of  Christ ;  whilst  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
at  all  events  the  whole  number  of  the  believers  from  among 
the  Gentile  Christians,  will  lose  their  lives  in  the  great  tribula- 
tion which  precedes  the  parusia,  and  go  through  death  to  God. 
This  conclusion  would  be  indisputable  if  the  premises  were 
well  founded,  namely,  that  the  passages  in  question  treated 
only  of  Jewish  Christians  and  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  whom  John  sees  with  the  Lamb  upon  Mount  Zion  in 
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ch.  xiv.  1  sqq.  are  identical  with  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  who  are  sealed  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in 
ch.  vii.  The  omission  of  the  retrospective  article  before  e/carbv, 
k.t.\.  in  ch.  xiv.  1  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tention is  to  give  prominence  to  the  antithesis,  in  which  the 
notice  of  it  stands  to  what  precedes.  "  Over  against  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  beast  and  his 
prophet,  there  stands  upon  Zion  a  comparatively  limited  host  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand"  (Volck).  And  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  quite  as  evident  that  in  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  who  are  sealed  (ch.  vii.),  the  total  number 
is  contained  of  all  believers,  who  have  been  preserved  in  the 
great  tribulation,  and  kept  from  perishing  therein  ;  and  in  ch. 
vii.  9-17  there  is  placed  in  contrast  with  these,  in  the  innumer- 
able multitude  out  of  all  the  heathen,  and  nations,  and  lan- 
guages standing  before  the  throne  of  God  clothed  in  white 
robes,  and  carrying  palms  in  their  hands,  who  have  come  out 
of  the  great  tribulation,  the  total  number  of  believers  who  have 
lost  their  temporal  lives  in  the  great  tribulation,  and  entered 
into  the  everlasting  life.  The  mode  in  which  Christiani 
(u  Uebersichtliche  Darstellung  des  Inhalts  der  Apokalypse," 
Dorpater  Zeitschr.  III.  p.  53)  attempts  to  evade  this  conclu- 
sion— namely,  by  affirming  that  the  separate  visions  never  give 
a  complete  final  account,  but  only  isolated  glimpses  of  it,  and 
that  they  have  mutually  to  supplement  one  another — does  not 
suffice.  Volck  has  correctly  observed,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  vision  in  ch.  vii.  9—17  does  not  set  before  us  the 
entrance  of  all  the  believing  Gentile  Christians  of  the  last  time 
into  heaven  through  death,  that  although  we  simply  read  of  a 
u  great  multitude"  in  ch.  vii.  9,  this  expression  does  not  permit 
us  to  infer  that  there  will  be  a  remnant  of  Gentile  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  the  antithesis  upon  which  all  turns  is  this :  "  on 
the  one  side,  this  compact  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  out  of  Israel  destined  to  survive  the  last  oppression  ; 
on  the  other,  an  innumerable  multitude  out  of  every  nation, 
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who  have  come  to  God  through  death."  Nevertheless,  we  must 
support  Cbristiani  in  his  opposition  to  the  assumption,  that  at 
the  par usia  of  Christ  only  Jewish  Christians  will  be  living  on 
earth  in  Jerusalem  or  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  that  all  the 
believing  Gentile  Christians  will  have  perished  from  the  globe; 
because  such  a  view  is  irreconcilably  opposed  not  only  to  Rev. 
iii.  12,  but  also  to  all  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  to  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  concerning  His  second 
comincr.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  consisting  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians,  iv 
\07co  Kvpiov :  "  we  who  live  and  remain  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  who  sleep"  (1  Thess.  iv.  15  sqq.), 
and  when  he  announced  as  a  fivarrjpiov  to  the  church  at  Corinth, 
which  was  also  a  mixed  church,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
Gentile  Christians:  "  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed"  (1  Cor.  xv.  51),  he  held  the  conviction,  based  upon 
a  word  of  the  Lord,  that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  there 
would  still  be  believing  Gentile  Christians  living  upon  the 
earth.  And  when  the  Lord  Himself  tells  His  disciples :  u  the 
Son  of  man  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory,  and  will  send  His  angels  with  sounding  trumpets, 
and  they  will  gather  His  elect  from  the  four  winds  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other"  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31),  He  treats  it 
as  an  indisputable  fact  that  there  will  be  eickeKTOL,  believing 
Christians,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  church 
existing  at  His  coming  will  not  be  limited  to  the  Israel  which 
has  become  believing  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 

If,  therefore,  the  Apocalypse  is  not  to  stand  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostle  Paul  in  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  the  truths  of  salvation,  the  exposition 
in  question  of  Rev.  vii.  and  xiv.  cannot  be  correct.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  who  are  sealed,  the  whole  body  of  believing 
Christians  living  at  the  parusia  of  our  Lord  is  represented; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  described  as  the 
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servants  of  God  a  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel," 
and  are  distributed  by  twelve  thousands  among  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  in  ch.  xiv.  1  they  stand  with  the 
Lamb  upon  Mount  Zion,  we  can  only  regard  them,  not  as 
Jewish  Christians,  but  as  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  vi.  16),  i.e. 
the  church  of  believers  in  the  last  days  gathered  from  both 
Gentiles  and  Jews.  If  the  description  of  the  sealed  as  children 
of  Israel  out  of  all  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  enumeration  of 
these  tribes  by  name,  prove  that  only  Jewish  Christians  are 
intended,  and  preclude  our  taking  the  words  as  referring  to 
believers  from  both  Gentiles  and  Jews,  we  must  also  regard 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  new  earth  as  a  Jewish  Christian 
city,  because  it  has  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  written  upon  its  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  12),  like  the 
Jerusalem  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xlviii.  31) ;  and  as  this  holy  city  is 
called  the  bride  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xxi.  9, 10),  we  must  assume 
that  only  Jewish  Christians  will  take  part  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb.  Moreover,  the  Mount  Zion  upon  which  John  sees 
Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  standing 
(ch.  xiv.  1),  cannot  be  the  earthly  Mount  Zion,  as  Bengel, 
Hengstenberg,  and  others  have  correctly  shown,  because  those 
who  are  standing  there  hear  and  learn  the  song  sounding  from 
heaven,  which  is  sung  before  the  throne  and  the  four  living 
creatures  and  the  elders  (Rev.  xiv.  3).  The  Mount  Zion  in 
this  instance,  as  in  Heb.  xii.  22,  belongs  to  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  this  view 
is  at  variance  with  the  connection  of  this  group,  and  is  also 
opposed  to  the  context  (Christiani,  p.  194,  Luther,  and  others). 
The  excellent  remarks  of  Diisterdieck,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
nection, are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  first,  which  is  asserted 
without  any  proof:  "  Just  as  in  ch.  vii.  9  sqq.  an  inspiring  look 
at  the  heavenly  glory  was  granted  to  such  believers  as  should 
remain  faithful  in  the  great  tribulation  which  had  yet  to  come, 
before  the  tribulation  itself  was  displayed  ;  so  also  in  the  first 
part  of  ch.  xiv.  (vers.  1-5)  a  scene  is  exhibited,  which  shows 
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the  glorious  reward  of  the  conquerors  (cf.  ch.  ii.  11,  iii.  12,  21) 
in  a  certain  group  of  blessed  believers  (ver.  1:  'a  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  :'  ver.  4:  '  the  first  -  fruits'),  who 
appear  with  the  Lamb  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  are  described  as 
those  who  have  kept  themselves  pure  from  all  the  defilement  of 
the  world  during  their  earthly  life."  And  this  assumption  would 
only  be  opposed  to  the  context  if  vers.  2-5  formed  an  antithesis 
to  ver.  1,  i.e.  if  those  in  heaven  mentioned  in  vers.  2,  3  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  as  being 
still  on  earth.  But  if  those  who  sing  the  new  song  are  really 
distinguished  from  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  and  are 
il  angelic  choirs,"  which  is  still  questionable,  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this  that  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  are 
upon  the  earthly  Mount  Zion,  but  simply  that  they  have  reached 
the  Zion  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  stand  with  the  Lamb 
by  the  throne  of  God,  serving  Him  as  His  attendants,  seeing 
His  face,  and  bearing  His  name  upon  their  foreheads  (Rev.  xxii. 
1,  3,  4),  and  that  they  learn  the  new  song  sung  before  the  throne. 
Still  less  can  we  understand  by  the  holy  city  of  Rev.  xi.  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  in 
Rev.  xii.  the  Israelitish  church  of  God,  i.e.  the  Israel  of  the 
last  days  converted  to  Christ.  The  Jerusalem  of  Rev.  xi.  is 
spiritually  a  Sodom  and  Egypt.  The  Lord  is  obliged  to  endow 
the  two  witnesses  anointed  with  His  Spirit,  whom  He  causes  to 
appear  there,  with  the  miraculous  power  of  Elias  and  Moses,  to 
defend  them  from  their  adversaries.  And  when  eventually 
they  are  slain  by  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  and  all  the  world, 
seeing  their  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets  of  the  spiritual 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  rejoices  at  their  death,  He  brings  them  to 
life  again  after  three  days  and  a  half,  and  causes  them  to 
ascend  visibly  into  heaven,  and  the  same  hour  He  destroys  the 
tenth  part  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake,  through  which  seven 
thousand  men  are  slain,  so  that  the  rest  are  alarmed  and  give 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven.  Jerusalem  is  introduced  here  in 
quite  as  degenerate   a  state  as  in  the  last  times   before  its 
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destruction  by  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  think 
of  this  ancient  Jerusalem,  because  if  John  meant  this,  his 
prophecy  would  be  at  variance  with  Christ's  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  "  For,  according  to  the  Revelation, 
there  is  neither  a  destruction  of  the  temple  in  prospect,  nor 
does  the  church  of  Jesus  flee  from  the  city  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion "  (Hofmann,  p.  684).  The  temple  with  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  is  measured  and  defended,  and  only  the  outer  court 
with  the  city  is  given  up  to  the  nations  to  be  trodden  down  ; 
and  lastly,  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  is  laid  in  ruins. 
For  this  reason,  according  to  Hofmann  and  Luther,  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  last  days,  inhabited  by  the  Israel  converted 
to  Christ,  is  intended.  But  the  difficulty  which  presses  upon 
this  explanation  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
Jerusalem  is  restored  in  the  period  intervening  between  the 
conversion  of  Israel  as  a  nation  to  Christ  and  the  establishment 
of  the  millennial  kingdom,  and  possesses  a  Jewish  temple,  as  in 
the  fact  that  the  Israel  thus  converted  to  Christ,  whose  restora- 
tion, according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rom. 
xi.  25,  will  be  "life  from  the  dead"  to  all  Christendom,  should 
again  become  a  spiritual  Sodom  and  Egypt,  so  that  the  Lord 
has  to  defend  His  temple  with  the  believers  who  worship  there 
from  being  trampled  down  by  means  of  witnesses  endowed 
with  miraculous  power,  and  to  destroy  the  godless  city  partially 
by  an  earthquake  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  they  may  give  glory  to  Him.  Such  an 
apostasy  of  the  people  of  Israel  after  their  final  conversion  to 
Christ  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  of  the  result  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  after  the 
entrance  of  the  pleroma  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Hofmann  and  Luther  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
the  Israelitish-Christian  Jerusalem  of  the  last  times  is  called 
spiritually  Sodom  and  Egypt,  because  the  old  Jewish  Jerusalem 
had  formerly  sunk  into  a  Sodom  and  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Christian  city  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  its  tenth  part 
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and  the  slaving  of  seven  thousand  men  "as  a  iudjiment 
upon  the  hostile  nationality;"  as  if  God  could  act  so  un- 
justly in  the  government  of  Jerusalem  as  to  give  up  to 
the  heathen  the  city  that  had  been  faithful  to  Him,  and  to 
destroy  the  tenth  part  thereof.  This  realistic  Jewish  inter- 
pretation becomes  utterly  impossible  when  ch.  xii.  is  added. 
According  to  Hofmann,  the  woman  in  the  sun  is  that  Israel  of 
which  Paul  says,  u  God  has  not  cast  away  His  people  whom 
He  foreknew  "  (Horn.  xi.  2),  i.e.  the  Israelitish  church  of  the 
saved.  Before  the  birth  of  the  boy  who  will  rule  the  nations 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  this  church  is  opposed  by  the  dragon  ; 
and  after  the  child  born  by  her  has  been  caught  up  into 
heaven,  she  is  hidden  by  God  from  the  persecution  of  the 
dragon  in  a  place  in  the  wilderness  for  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  or  three  times  and  a  half,  i.e.  during  the  forty-two 
months  in  which  Jerusalem  as  a  spiritual  Sodom  is  trodden 
down  of  the  heathen,  and  only  the  temple  with  those  who 
worship  there  is  protected  by  God.  But  even  if  we  overlook 
the  contradiction  involved  in  the  supposition  that  the  Israel 
believing  in  Christ  of  ch.  xi.  has  sunk  so  deep  that  Jerusalem 
has  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  heathen,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  worshippers  of  God  are  protected  in  the  temple, 
we  must  nevertheless  inquire  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
Israelitish  church  of  believers  in  Christ  should  at  the  same 
time  be  defended  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and,  having  fled 
from  Canaan  into  the  wilderness,  be  concealed  "  in  a  place  of 
distress  and  tribulation."  The  Jerusalem  of  the  last  times 
does  not  stand  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temple  protected  by 
God  is  not  a  place  of  distress  and  tribulation.  And  how  can 
the  Israelitish  church  of  God,  which  has  given  birth  to  Christ, 
be  concealed  in  the  wilderness  after  the  catching  up  of  Christ 
into  heaven,  or  His  ascension,  seeing  that  the  believing  portiou 
of  Israel  entered  the  Christian  church,  whilst  the  unbelieving 
mass  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  were  in  part 
destroyed  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  in  part  thrust 
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out  anions  the  Gentiles  over  all  the  world  ?  From  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  onwards,  there  is  no  longer  any  Israelitish 
congregation  of  God  outside  the  Christian  church.  The 
branches  broken  off  from  the  olive  tree  because  of  their 
unbelief,  are  not  a  church  of  God.  And  Auberlen's  objection 
to  this  interpretation — namely,  that  from  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
ver.  6  it  makes  all  at  once  a  violent  leap  into  the  antichristian 
times — still  retains  its  force,  inasmuch  as  this  leap  not  only  has 
nothing  in  the  text  to  indicate  it,  but  is  irreconcilable  with 
vers.  5  and  6,  according  to  which  the  flififht  of  the  woman  into 
the  wilderness  takes  place  directly  after  the  catching  away  of 
the  child.  Auberlen  and  Christiani  have  therefore  clearly 
seen  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  realistic  Jewish 
interpretation  of  these  chapters.  The  latter,  indeed,  would 
take  the  holy  city  in  ch.  xi.  in  a  literal  sense,  i.e.  as  signifying 
the  material  Jerusalem ;  whilst  he  interprets  the  temple 
"  allegorically "  as  representing  the  Christian  church,  without 
observing  the  difficulty  in  which  he  thereby  entangles  himself, 
inasmuch  as  if  the  holy  city  were  the  material  Jerusalem,  the 
whole  of  believing  Christendom  out  of  all  lands  would  have 
fled  thither  for  refuge.  In  the  exposition  of  ch.  xii.  he  follows 
Auberlen  (Daniel,  p.  460),  who  has  correctly  interpreted  the 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun  as  signifying  primarily  the 
Israelitish  church  of  God,  and  then  passing  afterwards  into 
the  believing  church  of  Christ,  which  rises  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Israelitish  church  as  its  continuation,  other  branches 
from  the  wild  olive  tree  being  grafted  on  in  the  place  of  the 
branches  of  the  good  olive  that  have  been  broken  off  (Rom. 
xi.  17  sqq.). — In  Rev.  xiii.  and  xv.-xix.  there  is  no  further 
allusion  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

If,  then,  we  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion, the  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  is,  that  even  Rev. 
i.-xix.  furnishes  no  confirmation  of  the  assumption  that  the 
Israel  which  has  come  to  believe  in  Christ  will  dwell  in  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  and  have  a  temple  with  bleeding  sacrifices. 
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And  this  takes  away  all  historical  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  by  the  beloved  city  in  Rev.  xx.  9,  against  which  Satan 
leads  Gog  and  Magog  to  war  with  the  heathen  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  we  can  only  understand  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  of  the  last  times.  If,  however,  we  look  more 
closely  at  Rev.  xx.,  there  are  three  events  described  in  vers. 
1-10, — viz.  (1)  the  binding  of  Satan  and  his  confinement  in 
the  abyss  for  a  thousand  years  (vers.  1-3)  ;  (2)  the  resurrection 
of  the  believers,  and  their  reigning  with  Christ  for  a  thousand 
years,  called  the  a  first  resurrection  "  (vers.  4-6)  ;  (3)  after  the 
termination  of  the  thousand  years,  the  releasing  of  Satan  from 
his  prison,  his  going  out  to  lead  the  heathen  with  Gog  and 
Magog  to  war  against  "  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved 
city,"  the  destruction  of  this  army  by  fire  from  heaven,  and 
the  casting  of  Satan  into  the  lake  of  fire,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  already  are  (vers.  7-10).  According  to  the 
millenarian  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  these  three  events 
will  none  of  them  take  place  till  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  and 
the  casting  of  the  beast  into  the  lake  of  fire  ;  not  merely  the 
final  casting  of  Satan  into  the  lake  of  fire,  but  even  the  binding 
of  Satan  and  the  confining  of  him  in  the  abyss.  The  latter  is 
not  stated  in  the  text,  however,  but  is  merely  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  all  three  events  are  seen  by  John 
and  related  in  his  Apocalypse  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  etc., — 
an  inference  for  which  there  is  just  the  same  warrant  as  for 
the  conclusion  drawn,  for  example,  by  the  traditional  exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Jews,  that  because  the  death  of 
Terah  is  related  in  Gen.  xi.,  and  the  call  and  migration  of 
Abram  to  Canaan  in  Gen.  xii.,  therefore  Terah  died  before  the 
migration  of  Abraham,  in  opposition  to  the  chronological  data 
of  Genesis.  All  that  is  stated  in  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
is,  that  Satan  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are  (ver.  10),  so  that  the  final  overthrow  of 
Satan  will  not  take  place  till  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet.     That  this  is  not 
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to  happen  till  a  thousand  years  later,  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  position  of  ch.  xx.  10  after  ch.  xix.  20,  21,  but  must  be 
gathered  from  some  other  source  if  it  is  to  be  determined  at 
all.  The  assumption  that  the  contents  of  Rev.  xx.  are  chrono- 
logically posterior  to  ch.  xviii.  and  xix.,  which  the  millenarian 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  has  adopted  from  the  earlier 
orthodox  exposition,  is  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  the  whole 
book.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  scientific  expositors  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that  the  visions  contained  therein  do  not  form 
such  a  continuous  series  as  to  present  the  leading  features  of 
the  conflict  between  the  powers  at  enmity  against  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  chronological  order,  but  rather  that  they 
are  arranged  in  groups,  each  rounded  off  within  itself,  every 
one  of  which  reaches  to  the  end  or  closes  with  the  last  judg- 
ment, while  those  which  follow  go  back  again  and  expand 
more  fully  the  several  events  which  prepare  the  way  for  and 
introduce  the  last  judgment;  so  that,  for  example,  after  the 
last  judgment  upon  the  living  and  the  dead  has  been  announced 
in  ch.  xi.  15  sqq.  by  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  conflict  between 
Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  birth  and  ascension 
of  Christ  is  not  shown  to  the  seer  till  the  following  chapter 
(ch.  xii.).  And  the  events  set  forth  in  the  last  group  com- 
mencing with  ch.  xix.  must  be  interpreted  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  this.  The  contents  of  this  group  have  been 
correctly  explained  by  Hofmann  (II.  2,  p.  720)  as  follows : 
"The  whole  series  of  visions,  from  ch.  xix.  11  onwards,  is 
merely  intended  to  exhibit  the  victory  of  Christ  over  His  foes. 
There  is  first  a  victory  over  Satan,  through  which  the  army  of 
the  enemies  of  His  people  by  which  he  is  served  is  destroyed ; 
secondly,  a  victory  over  Satan,  by  which  the  possibility  of 
leading  the  nations  astray  any  more  to  fight  against  His  church 
is  taken  from  him ;  thirdly,  a  victory  over  Satan,  by  which  he 
is  deprived  of  the  power  to  keep  those  who  have  died  with 
faith  in  their  Saviour  in  death  any  longer ;  and,  fourthly,  a 
victory  over  Satan,  by  which  his  last  attack  upon  the  saints  of 
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God  issues  in  his  final  destruction."  That  the  second  and 
third  victories  are  not  to  be  separated  from  each  other  in  point 
of  time,  is  indicated  by  the  sameness  in  the  period  assigned 
to  each,  viz.  "  a  thousand  years."  But  the  time  when  these 
thousand  years  commence,  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Apocalypse  itself ;  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  teaching  of 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  first  resurrec- 
tion.  According  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xv.,  every  one  will  be  raised  "in  his  own  order: 
Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming;"  then  the  end,  i.e.  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead, 
the  last  judgment,  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  new 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  Consequently  the  first  resurrection 
takes  place  along  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  But,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  the  parusia  of  Christ  is 
not  to  be  deferred  till  the  last  day  of  the  present  world,  but 
commences,  as  the  Lord  Himself  has  said,  not  long  after  His 
ascension,  so  that  some  of  His  own  contemporaries  will  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  come  in  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xvi.  28).  The  Lord  repeats  this  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  34,  in  the  elaborate  discourse  concerning  His  parusia  to 
judgment,  with  the  solemn  asseveration:  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  this  generation  (fj  yevea  avrrj)  will  not  pass  till  all  these 
things  be  fulfilled."  And,  as  Hofmann  has  correctly  observed 
(p.  640),  the  idea  that  "  this  generation  "  signifies  the  church 
of  Christ,  does  not  deserve  refutation.  We  therefore  under- 
stand that  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  would  live  to  see  the 
things  of  which  He  says,  "that  they  will  be  the  heralding 
tokens  of  His  second  appearance;"  and,  still  further  (p.  641): 
"We  have  already  seen,  from  Matt.  xvi.  28,  that  the  Lord  has 
solemnly  affirmed  that  His  own  contemporaries  will  live  to  see 
His  royal  coming."  *     Concerning  this  royal  coming  of  the  Son 

1  Luthardt  also  says  just  the  same  (pp.  94,  95)  :  "  Undoubtedly  the  age 
of  which  the  Lord  is  speaking  is  not  the  whole  of  the  present  era,  nor  the 
nation  of  Israel,  but  the  generation  then  existiug.     And  yet  the  Lord's 
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of  man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels,  which  some 
of  His  contemporaries  live  to  see  (Matt.  xvi.  27  and  28),  Paul 
writes,  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  16:  "We  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  them 
which  are  asleep  ;  for  the  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  etc.,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  will  rise 
first,"  etc.  Consequently  the  New  Testament  teaches  quite 
clearly  that  the  first  resurrection  commences  with  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  began  with  the  judgment  executed  through 
the  Romans  upon  the  ancient  Jerusalem.  This  was  preceded 
only  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  "  the  first-fruits,"  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  "  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept," 
that  arose  from  the  graves  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
appeared  to  many  in  the  holy  eity  (Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53),  as  a 
practical  testimony  that  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
death  is  deprived  of  its  power,  and  a  resurrection  from  the 
grave  secured  for  all  believers. — According  to  this  distinct 
teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  the  popular  opinion,  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  a  whole  will  not  take  place 
till  the  last  day  of  this  world,  must  be  rectified.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  teach  anywhere  that  all  the  dead,  even 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  will  remain  in  the 
grave,  or  in  Hades,  till  the  last  judgment  immediately  before 
the  destruction  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  souls  which 
have  entered  heaven  at  their  death  will  be  with  Christ  till  then 
unclothed  and  without  the  body.  This  traditional  view  merely 
rests  upon  the  unscriptural  idea  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  not 
taking  place  till  the  end  of  the  era,  and  as  an  act  restricted  to 
a  single  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  the  Scriptures, 
the  parusia  takes  place  on  the  day  of  the  Lord,  njn>  DV,  7)  jj/xipa 
tov  Kvplov.  But  this  day  is  not  an  earthly  day  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  ;   but,  as  Peter  says  (2   Pet.  iii.  8),  "  one 

prophecy  goes  to  the  very  end,  and  reaches  far  beyond  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  existing  generation  was  to  live  to  see  the  beginniag 
of  the  end,  and  did  live  to  see  it." 
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day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day"  (cf.  Ps.  xc.  4).  The  day  on  which  the  Son  of 
man  comes  in  His  glory  commences  with  the  appearing  of  the 
Lord  to  the  judgment  upon  the  hardened  Israel  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans;  continues  till  His  appearing 
to  the  last  judgment,  which  is  still  future  and  will  be  visible  to 
all  nations;  and  closes  with  the  day  of  God,  on  which  the 
heavens  will  be  dissolved  with  fire,  and  the  elements  will  melt 
with  heat,  and  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  will  be  created, 
for  which  we  wTait  according  to  His  promise  (2  Pet.  iii.  12,  13). 
To  show  how  incorrect  is  the  popular  idea  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  wre  may  adduce  not  only  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  many  saints  immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53),  but  also  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Lord  :  tl  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live," — the  hour  "  in  the  which  all 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life, 
etc."  (John  v.  25,  28) ;  and  again  the  repeated  word  of  Christ, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  from  death  unto 
life  (John  v.  24,  vi.  40,  47,  iii.  16,  18,  36) ;  and  lastly,  what 
was  seen  by  the  sacred  seer  on  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal 
(Rev.  vi.  9-11),  namely,  that  white  robes  were  given  to  the 
souls  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  held,  and  that  wTere  crying  for  the  avenging  of 
their  blood,  inasmuch  as  the  putting  on  of  the  white  robe 
involves  or  presupposes  the  clothing  of  the  soul  with  the  new 
bod}',  so  that  this  vision  teaches  that  the  deceased  martyrs  are 
translated  into  the  state  of  those  who  have  risen  from  the  dead 
before  the  judgment  upon  Babylon.  The  word  ^v^al,  which 
is  used  to  designate  them,  does  not  prove  that  disembodied 
souls  are  intended  (compare,  as  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
oktq)  yjrv^al  of  1  Pet.  iii.  20). 
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But  as  Rev.  xx.  1-10  furnishes  no  information  concerning 
the  time  of  the  first  resurrection,  so  also  this  passage  does  not 
teach  that  they  who  are  exalted  to  reign  with  Christ  by  the 
first  resurrection  will  live  and  reign  with  Christ  in  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  whether  it  be  glorified  or  not.  The  place  where  the 
thrones  stand,  upon  which  they  are  seated,  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  vers.  4-6  or  vers.  1-3.  The  opinion  that  this  will  be 
in  Jerusalem  merely  rests  upon  the  twofold  assumption,  for 
which  no  evidence  can  be  adduced,  viz.  (1)  that,  according  to 
the  prophetic  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerusalem-  or 
the  holy  land  is  the  site  for  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  the 
judgment  upon  the  world  of  nations  (Hofmann,  pp.  637,  638)  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  beloved  city  which  the  heathen,  under  Gog 
and  Ma£0£,  will  besiege,  according  to  Rev.  xx.  8.  9,  is  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  still  further  inferred,  that 
the  saints  besieged  in  the  beloved  city  cannot  be  any  others 
than  those  placed  upon  thrones  through  the  first  resurrection. 
But  the  inconceivable  nature,  not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  such 
an  assumption  as  that  of  a  war  between  earthly  men  and  those 
who  have  been  raised  from  the  dead  and  are  glorified  with 
spiritual  bodies,  precludes  the  identification,  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  text,  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  with  those  sitting 
upon  thrones  and  reigning  with  Christ,  who  have  obtained 
eternal  life  through  the  resurrection.  And  as  they  are  reigning 
with  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  returned  to  the  glory  of 
His  heavenly  Father,  would  also  be  besieged  along  with  them 
by  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog.  But  where  do  the  Scriptures 
teach  anything  of  the  kind  ?  The  fact  that,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Lord  comes  from  Zion  to 
judge  the  nations  furnishes  no  proof  of  this,  inasmuch  as  this 
Zion  of  the  prophets  is  not  the  earthly  and  material,  but  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  angels  who  come  at  the  ascension  of 
Christ  to  comfort  His  disciples  with  regard  to  the  departure  of 
their  Master  to  the  Father,  merely  say :  u  This  Jesus,  who  has 
gone  up  from  you  to  heaven,  will  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
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have  seen  Him  go  to  heaven"  (Acts  i.  11);  but  they  do  not 
say  at  what  place  He  will  come  again.     And  though  the  Apostle 
Paul  says  in  1   Thess.   iv.  16,   "the  Lord  will  descend  from 
heaven,"  he  also  says,  they  that  are  living  then  will  be  caught 
up  together  with  those  that  have  risen  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  be  ever  with  the  Lord.     And  as  here 
the  being  caught  up  in  the  clouds  into  the  air  is  not  to   be 
understood  literally,  but  simply  expresses  the  thought  that  those 
who  are  glorified  will  hasten  with  those  who  have  risen  from 
the  dead  to  meet  the  Lord,  to  welcome  Him  and  to  be  united 
with  Him,  and  does  not  assume  a  permanent  abiding  in  the  air; 
so  the  expression,  "  descend  from  heaven,"  does  not  involve  a 
coming  to  Jerusalem  and  remaining  upon  earth.      The  words 
are  meant  to  be  understood  spiritually,  like  the  rending  of  the 
heaven  and  coming  down  in  Isa.  lxiv.  1.     Paul  therefore  uses 
the  words  airoKaXv-fyis  air  ovpavov,  revelation  from  heaven,  in 
2  Thess.  i.  7,  with  reference  to  the  same  event.     The  Lord  has 
already  descended  from   heaven  to  judgment  upon  the  ancient 
Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  with  flaming  fire  upon  those  who 
would  not  know  God  and  obey  the  gospel  (2  Thess.  i.  8).    Every 
manifestation  of  God  which  produces  an  actual  effect  upon  the 
earth  is  a  coming  down  from  heaven,  which  does  not  involve  a 
local  abiding  of  the  Lord  upon  the  earth.     As  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  does  not  affect  His 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  so  we  must  not  picture 
to  ourselves  the  resurrection  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
the  Lord,  which  commences  with  this  coming,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  those  who  rise  are  received  into  heaven,  and,  as  the 
church  of  the  first-born,  who  are  written  in  heaven,  i.e.  who 
have  become   citizens  of  heaven   (Heb.  xii.  23),  sit  on   seats 
around  the  throne  of  God  and  reign  with  Christ. — Even  the 
first  resurrection  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  act  occurring 
once  and  ending  there;  but  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  which 
commenced  with  the  judgment  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
is  continued  in  the  long  series  of  judgments  through  which  one 
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hostile  power  after  another  is  overthrown,  until  the  destruction 
of  the  last  enemy,  so  may  we  also  assume,  in  analogy  with  this, 
that  the  resurrection  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ, 
commencing  with  that  parusia,  is  continued  through  the  course 
of  centuries;  so  that  they  who  die  in  living  faith  in  their 
Saviour  are  raised  from  the  dead  at  the  hour  appointed  by  God 
according  to  His  wisdom,  and  the  souls  received  into  heaven  at 
death,  together  with  those  sown  as  seed-corn  in  the  earth  and 
ripened  from  corruption  to  incorruptibility,  will  be  clothed  with 
spiritual  bodies,  to  reign  with  Christ.  The  thousand  years  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  chronologically,  but  commence  with  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  and  extend 
to  the  final  casting  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  perhaps  still  further.  When  they  will  end  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  reserved  in  His  own  power  (Acts  i.  7). 

The  chaining  and  imprisonment  of  Satan  in  the  abyss  during 
the  thousand  years  can  also  be  brought  into  harmony  with  this 
view  of  the  millennium,  provided  that  the  words  are  not  taken 
in  a  grossly  materialistic  sense,  and  we  bear  in  mind  that 
nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse  are  of  a  very  drastic 
character.  The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  Eev.  xx.  1-3  and 
7-10  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  xii.  31, 
when  just  before  His  passion  He  is  about  to  bring  His  addresses 
to  the  people  to  a  close,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
work  of  the  world's  redemption  by  His  death  and  resurrection. 
When  the  Lord  says,  just  at  this  moment,  "  now  is  the  judg- 
ment passing  over  the  world  ;  now  will  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out,"  namely,  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  dominion,  He 
designates  the  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption  by  His 
death  as  a  judgment  upon  the  world,  through  which  the  rule  of 
Satan  in  the  world  is  brought  to  nought,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
devil  destroyed.  This  casting  out  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  establishment  and  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  is  shown  to  the  sacred  seer  in 
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Patmoa  in  the  visions  of  the  conflict  of  Michael  with  the  dragon, 
which  ends  in  the  casting  out  of  Satan  into  the  earth  (Rev. 
xii.  7  sqq.),  and  of  the  chaining  and  imprisonment  of  Satan  in 
the  abyss  for  a  thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  1  sqq.).      The  conflict 
of  Michael   with   the   dragon,   which  is   called  the  Devil   and 
Satanas,  commences  when  the  dragon  begins  to  persecute  the 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and 
its  being  caught  up  into  heaven,  i.e.  after  the  work  of  Christ 
on  earth  has  terminated  with  His  ascension  to  heaven.     John 
receives  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which   the  victory  of 
Michael,  through  which  Satan  is  cast  out  of  heaven  upon  the 
earth,  is  to  be  interpreted,  from  the  voice,  which  says  in  heaven, 
"Now  is  come  the  salvation,  and  the  strength,  and  the  kingdom 
of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  His  Christ ;  for  the  accuser  of 
our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accused  us  day  and  night  before 
God"  (ver.  10).     With  the  casting  of  Satan  out  of  heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  God   and  the   power  of   His  anointed  are  estab- 
lished, and  Satan  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  power  to  rule  any 
longer  as  the  prince  of  the  world.     It  is  true  that,  when  he  sees 
himself  cast  from  heaven  to  earth,  i.e.  hurled  from  his  throne, 
he  persecutes  the  woman  ;  but  the  woman  receives  eagles'  wings, 
so  that  she  flies  into  the  wilderness  to  the  place  prepared  for  her 
by  God,  and  is  there  nourished  for  three  times  and  a  half, 
away  from  the  face  of  the  serpent  (Rev.  xii.  8,  13,  14).     After 
the  casting  out  of  Satan  from  heaven,  there  follow  the  chaining 
and  shutting  up  in  the  abyss,  or  in  hell;  so  that  during  this 
time  he  is  no  more  able  to  seduce  the  heathen  to  make  war 
upon  the  camp  of  the  saints  (Rev.  xx.  1-3  and  8).      All  in- 
fluence upon  earth  is  not  thereby  taken  from  him ;  he  is  simply 
deprived  of  the  power  to  rule  on  the  earth  as  apyjsv  among  the 
heathen,  and  to  restore  the  i^ovala  wrested  from  him.1     We 

1  Hofmarm  (Schriftbeweis,  II.  2,  p.  722)  understands  the  binding  of  Satan 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject :  "  That  which  is 
rendered  impossible  to  Satan,  through  his  being  bound  and  imprisoned  in 
the  nether  world,  and  therefore  through  his  exclusion  from  the  upper 
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may  therefore  say  that  the  binding  of  Satan  began  with  the 
fall  of  heathenism  as  the  religion  of  the  world,  through  the 
elevation  of  Christianity  to  be  the  state-religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  that  it  will  last  so  long  as  Christianity  continues  to 
be  the  state-religion  of  the  kingdoms  which  rule  the  world. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  prove  from  Rev.  xx.  that  there 
will  be  a  kingdom  of  glory  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem  before  the 
last  judgment;  and  the  New  Testament  generally  neither 
teaches  the  return  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  Palestine  on  their 
conversion  to  Christ, — which  will  take  place  according  to  Rom. 
xi  25  sqq., — nor  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  restoration  of 
Levitical  sacrifices.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  then  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  new  temple  and  sacrificial  worship,  and  the  new 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  cannot  be  understood  literally, 
but  only  in  a  symbolico-typical  sense.  The  following  question, 
therefore,  is  the  only  one  that  remains  to  be  answered : — 

III.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  vision  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
God  in  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii  ? — In  other  words,  What  opinion  are 
we  to  form  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  picture  ? 
The  first  reply  to  be  given  to  this  is,  that  this  vision  does  not 
depict  the  coming  into  existence,  or  the  successive  stages  in  the 
rise  and  development,  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God.  For 
Ezekiel  sees  the  temple  as  a  finished  building,  the  component 
parts  of  which  are  so  measured  before  his  eyes  that  he  is  led 
about  within  the  building.  He  sees  the  glory  of  Jehovah  enter 
into  the  temple,  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  who  declares 

world,  where  the  history  of  mankind  is  proceeding,  is  simply  that  kind  of 
activity  which  exerts  a  determining  influence  upon  the  course  of  history." 
And  Flacius,  in  his  Glossa  to  the  New  Testament,  gives  this  explanation  : 
11  But  Satan  is  not  then  so  bound  or  shut  up  in  hell  that  he  cannot  do 
anything,  or  cause  any  injury,  more  especially  disobedience  in  his  children  ; 
but  simply  that  he  cannot  act  any  more  either  so  powerfully  or  with  such 
success  as  before."  He  also  reckons  the  thousand  years  "  from  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  the  Lord,  when  Christ  began  in  the  most  powerful 
manner  to  triumph  over  devils  and  ungodly  men  throughout  the  world," 
etc. 
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this  house  to  be  the  seat  of  His  throne  in  the  midst  of  His 
people ;  and  commands  the  prophet  to  make  known  to  the 
people  the  form  of  the  house,  and  its  arrangement  and  ordi- 
nances, that  they  may  consider  the  building,  and  be  ashamed 
of  their  evil  deeds  (eh.  xliii.  4—12).  The  new  order  of  worship 
also  (eh.  xliii.  13-xlvi.  15)  does  not  refer  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  but  to  the  service  which  Israel  is  to  render  to  God,  who 
is  enthroned  in  this  temple.  Only  the  directions  concerning 
the  boundaries  and  the  division  of  the  land  presuppose  that 
Israel  has  still  to  take  possession  of  Canaan,  though  it  has 
already  been  brought  back  out  of  the  heathen  lands,  and  is 
about  to  divide  it  by  lot  and  take  possession  of  it  as  its  own 
inheritance,  to  dwell  there,  and  to  sustain  and  delight  itself 
with  the  fulness  of  its  blessings.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
prophetic  picture  does  not  furnish  a  typical  exhibition  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  its  gradual  development,  but  sets  forth  the 
kingdom  of  God  established  by  Christ  in  its  perfect  form,  and 
is  partly  to  be  regarded  as  the  Old  Testament  outline  of  the 
New  Testament  picture  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  Rev.  xxi. 
and  xxii.  For  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  is  common  to  both 
visions.  According  to  Ezekiel,  it  springs  from  the  threshold  of 
the  temple,  in  which  the  Lord  has  ascended  His  throne,  flows 
through  the  land  to  the  Arabah,  and  pours  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
to  make  the  water  thereof  sound ;  and  according  to  Rev.  xxii. 
1  sqq.,  it  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  and 
flows  through  the  midst  of  the  street  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
According  to  Ezek.  xlvii.  7,  12,  as  well  as  Rev.  xxii.  2,  there 
are  trees  growing  upon  its  banks  which  bear  edible  fruits  every 
month,  that  is  to  say,  twelve  times  a  year,  and  the  leaves  of 
which  serve  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  But  Ezekiel's 
picture  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God  comes  short  of  the  picture 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  this  respect,  that  in  Ezekiel  the  city 
and  temple  are  separated,  although  the  temple  stands  upon  a 
high  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  holy  terumah  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  reaches  to  the 
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holy  termuah  with  the  northern  side  of  its  territory ;  whereas 
the  new  heavenly  Jerusalem  has  no  temple,  and,  in  its  perfect 
cubic  form  of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  height,  has  itself 
become  the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  there  stands  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  4).  Ezekiel  could 
not  rise  to  such  an  eminence  of  vision  as  this.  The  kingdom 
of  God  seen  by  him  has  a  preponderatingly  Old  Testament 
stamp,  and  is  a  perfect  Israelitish  Canaan,  answering  to  the 
idea  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  the  midst  of  which  Jehovah 
dwrells  in  His  temple,  and  the  water  of  life  flows  down  from 
His  throne  and  pours  over  all  the  land,  to  give  prosperity  to 
His  people.  The  temple  of  Ezekiel  is  simply  a  new  Solomon's 
temple,  built  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  holiness  of  the 
house  of  God,  in  the  courts  of  which  Israel  appears  before 
Jehovah  to  offer  burnt-offerings  and  slain-offerings,  and  to 
worship ;  and  although  the  city  of  Jerusalem  does  indeed  form 
a  perfect  square,  with  three  gates  on  every  side  bearing  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  like  the  gates  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  it  has  not  yet  the  form  of  a  cube  as  the 
stamp  of  the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  Jehovah  the  almighty  God 
is  enthroned,  though  its  name  is,  "  henceforth  Jehovah  thither." 
Still  less  does  the  attack  of  Gog  with  his  peoples,  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  apply  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  formal  arrange- 
ment of  our  prophet's  book,  it  stands  before  the  vision  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God ;  but  chronologically  its  proper  place  is 
within  it,  and  it  does  not  even  fall  at  the  commencement  of  it, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  years,  after  Israel  has  been  gathered  out 
of  the  nations  and  brought  back  into  its  own  land,  and  has 
dwelt  there  for  a  long  time  in  security  (ch.  xxxviii.  8,  16). 
This  attack  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  nations  is  only  conceiv- 
able as  directed  against  the  people  of  God  still  dwelling  in  the 
earthly  Canaan. 

How  then  are  we  to  remove  the  discrepancy,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  proceeding  from  the  temple 
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indicate!  ■  glorification  of  Canaan,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 

land  and  people  appear  to  be  still  unglorified,  and  the  latter  are 
living  in  circumstances  which  conform  to  the  earlier  condition  of 
Israeli     Doc>  not  this  picture  suggest  a  state  of  earthly  gl< 

on  the  part  o\  the  nation  of  Israel  in  its  own  land,  which  has 
sed  through  a  paradisaical  transformation  before  the  new 
creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  I  Isaiah  also  predicts 
a  new  time,  in  which  the  patriarchal  length  of  life  of  the 
primeval  era  shall  return,  when  death  shall  no  mor  p  men 

prematurely   away,  and   not   only  shall  war   cease  among  men, 
but  mutual  destruction   in  the   animal  world  shall    also  come  to 
an  end  (Isa.   Ixv.   19—23  compared  with  eh.  si.   6-9).     When 
shall  this  take  place  1     Delitzsch,  w1k>  asks  this  question  (Isa. 
vol.  11.  p.  492,  transl.),  gives  the  following  reply  :   "  Certainly 
not  in  the  blessed  life  bevond  the  grave,  to  which  it  would  be 
both  impossible  and  absurd  to  refer  these  promises,  since  they 
presuppose  a  continued  mixture  of  sinners  with   the  righteous, 
and  merely  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  death,  not  its  destruc- 
tion."     From    this  he    then   draws   the    conclusion    that    the 
description  is  only  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  millennium. 
But  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  precedes 
this  description   (eh.  Ixv.  17,  18).     Does  not  this  point  to  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the   new   earth  ?      To   this    Delitzsch 
replies  that  "  the  Old  Testament  prophet  was  not  yet  able  to 
distinguish  from  one   another  the  things  which  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  separates  into  distinct  periods.      From  the  Old 
Testament  point  of  view  generally,  nothing  wTas  known  of  a 
state  of  blessedness  beyond  the  grave. — In  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  the  idea  of  the  new  cosmos  is  blended  with  the  mil- 
lennium.     It  is  only   in  the  New  Testament  that  the   new 
creation  intervenes  as  a  party  wall  between  this  life  and  the 
life  beyond ;  whereas  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  brings  the 
new  creation  itself  into  the  present  life,  and  knows  nothing  of 
any  Jerusalem  of  the  blessed  life  to  come,  as  distinct  from  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  millennium."     But  even  if  there  were  a 
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better  foundation  for  the  chiliastic  idea  of  the  millennium 
(Rev.  xx.)  than  there  is  according  to  our  discussion  of  the 
question  above,  the  passage  just  quoted  would  not  suffice  to 
remove  the  difficulty  before  us.  For  if  Isaiah  is  describing  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  millennium  in  ch.  lxv.  19—23,  he  has  not 
merely  brought  the  new  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  into  the 
present  life,  but  he  has  also  transferred  the  so-called  millennium 
to  the  new  earth,  i.e.  to  the  other  side  of  the  new  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Delitzsch  himself  acknowledges  this  on 
page  517  (transl.),  where  he  observes  in  his  commentary  on  Isa. 
Ixvi.  22-24  that  "the  object  of  the  prophecy"  (namely,  that 
from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
all  flesh  will  come  to  worship  before  Jehovah,  and  they  will  go 
out  to  look  at  the  corpses  of  the  men  that  have  rebelled  against 
Him,  whose  worm  will  not  die,  nor  their  fire  be  quenched)  a  is 
no  other  than  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  world  to  come,  and  the 
eternal  torment  of  the  damned."  Isaiah  "  is  speaking  of  the 
other  side,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  on  this  side."  But  if  Isaiah  is 
speaking  of  the  other  side  as  on  this  side  in  ch.  Ixvi.,  he  has 
done  the  same  in  ch.  lxv.  19-23  ;  and  the  Jerusalem  depicted  in 
ch.lxv.  cannot  be  the  Jerusalem  of  the  millennium  on  this  side, 
but  can  only  be  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  other  side  coming 
down  from  heaven,  as  the  description  is  the  same  in  both  chap- 
ters, and  therefore  must  refer  to  one  and  the  same  object.  The 
description  in  Isa.  lxv.,  like  that  in  ch.  Ixvi.,  can  be  perfectly 
comprehended  from  the  fact  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of 
that  which  is  on  the  other  side  as  on  this  side,  without  there 
being  any  necessity  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  thousand  years' 
earthly  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  quite  correct  that  the  Old 
Testament  knows  nothing  whatever  of  a  blessed  state  beyond 
the  grave,  or  rather  merely  teaches  nothing  with  regard  to  it, 
and  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  transfers  the  state  beyond 
to  this  side,  in  other  words,  depicts  the  eternal  life  after  the  last 
judgment  in  colours  taken  from  the  happiness  of  the  Israelitish 
life  in  Canaan.     And  this  is  also  correct,  u  that  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  depicts  both  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  as  an  endless 
extension  of  this  life  ;  whilst  the  New  Testament  depicts  it  as  a 
continuous   line  in    two   halves,   the   last  point  in  this  present 
finite   state   being  the  first   point  of  the  infinite  state  beyond: 
that  the  Old  Testament  preserves  the  continuity  of  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come,  by  transferring  the  outer  side,  the  form,  the 
appearance  of  this  life,  to  the  life  to  come  ;  the  New  Testament 
by  making  the  inner  side,  the  nature,  the  reality  of  the  life  to 
come,  the  8vvdfieL<;  fieWovros  ala)vo<;,  immanent  in  this  life." 
But  it  is  only  to  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
that  this  absolutely  applies.     Of  the  prophetical  pictures  of  the 
New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  the  Apo- 
calypse, it  can   only  be  affirmed  with  considerable  limitations. 
Not  only  is  the  New  Jerusalem   of  Isaiah,  which  has  a  new 
heaven  above  it  and  a  new  earth  beneath,  simply  the  old  earthly 
Jerusalem,  which  has  attained  to  the  highest  glory  and  happi- 
ness; but  in  the  Apocalypse  also,  the  Jerusalem   which  has 
come  down  from  heaven  is  an  earthly  city  with  great  walls  of 
jasper  and  pure  gold,  founded  upon  twelve  precious  stones,  with 
twelve  gates  consisting  of  pearls,  that  are  not  shut  by  day,  in 
order  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  may  bring  their  glory  into  the 
city,  into  which  nothing  common  and  no  abomination  enter. 
The  whole  picture  rests  upon  those  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
merely  rises  above  these  Old  Testament  types  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  costly  minerals  of  the  earth  are  selected,  to  indicate 
the  exceeding  glory  of  the  heavenly  nature  of  this  city  of  God. 
What,  then,  is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  new  earth  ?      Is  it 
actually  a  city  of  the  new  world,  or  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ?     Is  it  not  rather  a  picture  of  the  many  mansions  in 
the  Father's   house  in    heaven,  which  Jesus  entered  at   His 
ascension  to  heaven,  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  (John  xiv.  2)  ? 
Is  it  not  a  picture  of  the  heavenly  kingdom   (2  Tim.  iv.  18), 
into  which  all  the  blessed  in  that  world  enter  whose  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life  ?     And  its  brilliant  glory,  is  it  not  a 
picture  of  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  eternal  life,  which  no 
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eye  has  seen,  no  ear  has  heard,  and  which  has  not  entered  into 
the  heart  of  any  man  (1  Cor.  ii.  9)  ? 

And  if  the  state  beyond  the  grave  is  transferred  to  this  side, 
i.e.  depicted  in  colours  and  imagery  drawn  from  this  side,  not 
only  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  but  in  that  of  the  New 
Testament  also,  we  must  not  seek  the  reason  for  this  prophetic 
mode  of  describing  the  circumstances  of  the  everlasting  life,  or 
the  world  to  come,  in  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  knows 
nothing  of  a  blessed  state  beyond  the  grave,  is  ignorant  of  a 
heaven  with  men  that  are  saved.  The  reason  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  heavenly  things  and  circumstances  lie 
beyond  our  idea  and  comprehension  ;  so  that  we  can  only  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  kingdom  of  God  after  the  analogy  of 
earthly  circumstances  and  conditions,  just  as  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  other  conception  of  eternal  blessedness  than  as  a  life 
without  end  in  heavenly  glory  and  joy,  set  free  from  all  the 
imperfections  and  evils  of  this  earthly  world.  So  long  as  we 
are  walking  here  below  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  we  must  be 
content  with  those  pictures  of  the  future  blessings  of  eternal 
life  with  the  Lord  in  His  heavenly  kingdom  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  borrowed  from  the  divinely  ordered  form  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy,  presenting  Jerusalem  with  its  temple,  and 
Canaan  the  abode  of  the  covenant  people  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  types  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  picturing  the  glory  of 
the  world  to  come  as  a  city  of  God  coming  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  new  earth,  built  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  pearls, 
and  illumined  with  the  light  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. — To 
this  there  must  no  doubt  be  added,  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  into  a  period  of  development  on  this  side, 
and  one  of  full  completion  on  the  other,  had  not  yet  been 
so  clearly  revealed  to  them  as  it  has  been  to  us  by  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament;  so  that  Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who 
prophesies  of  the  destruction  of  the  present  world  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new   heaven  and  new  earth.      If   we  leave  out  of 
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sight  this  culminating  point  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
all  the  prophets  depict  the  glorification  and  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  established  in  Israel  by  the  Messiah,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  a  continuous  extension  of  His  dominion  on  Zion  from 
Jerusalem  outwards  over  all  the  earth,  through  the  execution 
of  the  judgment  upon  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  a  bursting  of  the  land  of  Canaan  into 
miraculous  fruitful ness  for  the  increase  of  His  people's  pro- 
sperity, and  as  a  glorification  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  all  nations 
will  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  on  Zion,  to 
worship  the  Lord  and  present  their  treasures  to  Him  as  offer- 
ings. Thus  also  in  Ezekiel  the  bringing  back  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  who  have  been  scattered  by  the  Lord  among  the  heathen 
on  account  of  their  apostasy,  to  the  promised  land,  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  which  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  future  blessing  of  Israel  with  the  most  abundant  sup- 
ply of  earthly  good  from  the  land  which  has  been  glorified  into 
paradisaical  fruitfulness;  form  a  continuity,  in  which  the  small 
beginnings  of  the  return  of  the  people  from  Babylon  and  the 
deliverance  and  blessing  which  are  still  in  the  future,  lie  folded 
in  one  another,  and  the  present  state  and  that  beyond  are 
blended  together.  And  accordingly  he  depicts  the  glory  and 
completion  of  the  restored  and  renovated  kingdom  of  God  under 
the  figure  of  a  new  division  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve  tribes 
of  all  Israel,  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  second  David  for 
ever,  and  forming  one  single  nation,  by  which  all  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  former  times  are  removed,  and  also  of  a  new 
sanctuary  built  upon  a  very  high  mountain  in  the  centre  of 
Canaan,  in  which  the  people  walking  in  the  commandments 
and  rights  of  their  God  offer  sacrifice,  and  come  to  worship 
before  the  Lord  in  His  courts  on  the  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  and 
yearly  feasts.  This  blessedness  of  Israel  also  is  not  permanently 
disturbed  through  the  invasion  of  the  restored  land  by  Gog 
and  his  hordes,  but  rather  perfected  and  everlastingly  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  the  Lord  God  destroys  this  last  enemy, 
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and  causes  him  to  perish  by  self-immolation.  But  however 
strongly  the  Old  Testament  drapery  of  the  Messianic  prophecy 
stands  out  even  in  Ezekiel,  there  are  traits  to  be  met  with  even 
in  this  form,  by  which  we  may  recognise  the  fact  that  the  Israel- 
itish  theocratical  form  simply  constitutes  the  clothing  in  which 
the  New  Testament  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
veiled.1  Among  these  traits  we  reckon  not  only  the  description 
given  in  ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  which  can  only  be  interpreted  in  a  typical 
sense,  but  also  the  vision  of  the  raising  to  life  of  the  dry  bones 
in  ch.  xxxvii.  1-14,  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  which  will  not 
take  place  till  the  general  resurrection,  and  more  especially 
the  prophecy  of  the  restoration  not  only  of  Jerusalem,  but 
also  of  Samaria  and  Sodom,  to  their  original  condition  (ch.  xvi. 
53  sqq.),  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  will  not  be  perfectly 
fulfilled  till  the  Traktyyeveala,  i.e.  the  general  renovation  of 
the   world  after  the  last  judgment.       From  this  last-named 

1  Of  all  such  pictures  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  we  "  cannot  see  how 
an  Old  Testament  prophet,  when  speaking  of  Canaan,  Jerusalem,  Zion, 
and  their  future  glorification,  can  have  thought  of  anything  else  than  the 
earthly  sites  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God  "  (Volck)  ;  but  this 
objection  proves  nothing  against  their  typical  explanation,  as  we  know  that 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  was 
to  come  to  us,  inquired  and  searched  diligently  what,  and  what  manner  of 
time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did  signify  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11). 
Even,  therefore,  if  the  prophets  in  their  uninspired  meditation  upon  that 
which  they  had  prophesied,  when  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  not  discern 
the  typical  meaning  of  their  own  utterances,  we,  who  are  living  in  the 
times  of  the  fulfilment,  and  are  acquainted  not  only  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  His  life,  sufferings, 
and  death,  and  His  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven,  as  well  as  in  His 
utterances  concerning  His  second  coming,  but  also  with  a  long  course  of 
fulfilment  in  the  extension  for  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  established  by  Him  on  earth,  have  not  so  much  to  inquire  what 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  thought  in  their  searching  into  the  prophecies 
which  they  were  inspired  to  utter  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  discover  what  their  thoughts  really  were,  but  rather,  in  the  light 
of  the  fulfilment  that  has  already  taken  place,  to  inquire  what  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  enabled  the  prophets  to  see  and  to  predict  the  coining  of  His 
kingdom  in  pictures  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God, 
has  foretold  and  revealed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  these  figures. 
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prophecy,  to  winch  the  healing  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  ch.  xlvii.  9  sqq.  supplies  a  parallel,  pointing  as  it  does  to 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  after  the  destruction  of  the  present 
world,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  tribes  of  Israel  which  receive 
Canaan  for  a  perpetual  possession  are  not  the  Jewish  people 
converted  to  Christ,  but  the  Israel  of  God,  i.e.  the  people  of 
God  of  the  new  covenant  gathered  from  among  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  and  that  Canaan,  in  which  they  are  to  dwell,  is  not 
the  earthly  Canaan  or  Palestine  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  but  the  New  Testament  Canaan,  i.e.  the 
territory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  boundaries  reach  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And 
the  temple  upon  a  very  high  mountain  in  the  midst  of  this 
Canaan,  in  which  the  Lord  is  enthroned,  and  causes  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life  to  flow  down  from  His  throne  over  His 
kingdom,  so  that  the  earth  produces  the  tree  of  life  with  leaves 
as  medicine  for  men,  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  filled  with  fishes 
and  living  creatures,  is  a  figurative  representation  and  type 
of  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord  in  His  church,  which  is 
realized  in  the  present  period  of  the  earthly  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  form  of  the  Christian  church 
in  a  spiritual  and  invisible  manner  in  the  indwelling  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  and  in  a  spiritual  and  invisible  operation  in  the 
church,  but  which  will  eventually  manifest  itself  when  our 
Lord  shall  appear  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  translate  His 
church  into  the  kingdom  of  glory,  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
shall  see  the  almighty  God  and  the  Lamb  with  the  eyes  of  our 
glorified  body,  and  worship  before  His  throne. 

This  worship  is  described  in  our  vision  (ch.  xliii.  13-xlvi.  24) 
as  the  offering  of  sacrifice  according  to  the  Israelitish  form  of 
divine  worship  under  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  mode  peculiar  to  Ezekiel  of  carrying  out  all  the 
pictures  in  detail,  the  leading  instructions  concerning  the  Levi- 
tical  sacrifices  are  repeated  and  modified  in  harmony  with  the 
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new  circumstances.  As  the  Mosaic  worship  after  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle  commenced  with  the  consecration  of  the  altar, 
so  Ezekiel's  description  of  the  new  worship  commences  with 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  then  spreads 
over  the  entering  into  and  exit  from  the  temple,  the  things 
requisite  for  the  service  at  the  altar,  the  duties  and  rights  of 
the  worshippers  at  the  altar,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  the  Sabbaths,  new  moons,  and 
yearly  feasts,  as  well  as  every  day.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
new  sacrificial  thorah  with  that  of  Moses  in  our  exposition  of 
these  chapters,  we  have  observed  various  distinctions  which 
essentially  modified  the  character  of  the  whole  service,  viz.  a 
thorough  alteration  in  the  order  and  celebration  of  the  feasts, 
and  a  complete  change  in  the  proportion  between  the  material 
of  the  meat-offering  and  the  animal  sacrifices.  So  far  as  the 
first  distinction  is  concerned,  the  daily  sacrifice  is  reduced  to  a 
morning  burnt-  and  meat-offering,  and  the  evening  sacrifice  of 
the  Mosaic  law  is  abolished ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sabbath 
offering  is  more  than  tripled  in  quantity ;  again,  in  the  case  of 
the  new-moon  offerings,  the  sin-offering  is  omitted  and  the 
burnt-offering  diminished ;  in  the  yearly  feasts,  the  offerings 
prescribed  for  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
and  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  are  equalized  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  daily  burnt-  and  meat-offerings  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  are  considerably  increased ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  daily  sacrifices  of  the  least  of  tabernacles  are  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  those  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Moreover,  the  feast  of  weeks,  or  harvest-feast,  and  in  the 
seventh  month  the  day  of  trumpets  and  the  feast  of  atonement, 
with  its  great  atoning  sacrifices,  are  dropt.  In  the  place  of  these, 
copious  sin-offerings  are  appointed  for  the  first,  seventh,  and 
fourteenth  days  of  the  first  month.  To  do  justice  to  the  meaning 
of  these  changes,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
cycle  of  feasts.  (For  this,  see  my  BibL  ArchcioL  I.  §  76  sqq.) 
The   ceremonial    worship    prescribed    by   the   Mosaic    law,    in 
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addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice,  consisted  of  a  cycle  of  feast  days 
and  festal  seasons  regulated  according  to  the  number  seven, 
which  had  its  root  in  the  Sabbath,  and  was  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  division  of  time,  based  upon  the  creation, 
into  weeks,  months,  and  years.  As  the  Lord  God  created  the 
world  in  six  days,  and  ended  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day 
by  blessing  and  sanctifying  that  day  through  resting  from  His 
works,  so  also  were  His  people  to  sanctify  every  seventh  day  of 
the  week  to  Him  by  resting  from  all  work,  and  by  a  special 
burnt-  and  meat-offering.  And,  like  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  so  also  was  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  to  be  sanctified 
by  the  keeping  of  the  new  moon  with  sabbatical  rest  and  special 
sacrifices,  and  every  seventh  year  to  be  a  sabbatical  year.  Into 
this  cycle  of  holy  days,  arranged  according  to  the  number 
seven,  the  yearly  feasts  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  for  the  establishment,  preservation, 
and  blessing  of  His  people,  were  so  dovetailed  that  the  number 
of  these  yearly  feasts  amounted  to  seven, — the  Passover,  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  feast  of  weeks,  day  of  trumpets,  day  of 
atonement,  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  conclusion  of  this  feast, — 
of  which  the  feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and  tabernacles  were 
kept  for  seven  days  each.  These  seven  feasts  formed  two 
festal  circles,  the  first  of  which  with  three  feasts  referred  to 
the  raising  of  Israel  into  the  people  of  God  and  to  its  earthly 
subsistence ;  whilst  the  second,  which  fell  in  the  seventh  month, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  day  of  trumpets,  had  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  Israel  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  its  happiness 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  and  com- 
menced with  the  day  of  atonement,  culminated  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  ended  with  the  octave  of  that  feast.  In  the 
festal  thorah  of  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weekly  Sabbath 
did  indeed  form  the  foundation  of  all  the  festal  seasons,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  new  moon  as  the  monthly  Sabbath  corresponds 
to  this ;  but  the  number  of  yearly  feasts  is  reduced  to  the  Pass- 
over, the  seven  days'  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  the  seven 
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days'  feast  of  the  seventh  month  (the  feast  of  tabernacles). 
The  feast  of  weeks  and  the  presentation  of  the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits  on  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  are 
omitted ;  and  thus  the  allusion  in  these  two  feasts  to  the 
harvest,  or  to  their  earthly  maintenance,  is  abolished.  Of  still 
greater  importance  are  the  abolition  both  of  the  day  of  trumpets 
and  of  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  octave  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  the  institution  of  three  great  sin-offerings  in 
the  first  month,  by  which  the  seventh  month  is  divested  of  the 
sabbatical  character  which  it  had  in  the  Mosaic  ilwrah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  order  of  feasts,  Israel  was  to  consecrate 
its  life  to  the  Lord  and  to  His  service,  by  keeping  the  feast  of 
Passover  and  the  seven  days'  feast  of  unleavened  bread  every 
year  in  the  month  of  its  deliverance  from  Egypt  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  in  commemoration  of  this  act  of  divine 
mercy, — by  appropriating  to  itself  afresh  the  sparing  of  its  first- 
born, and  its  reception  into  the  covenant  with  the  Lord,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  in  the  paschal  meal, — and  by 
renewing  its  transportation  from  the  old  condition  in  Egypt 
into  the  new  life  of  divine  grace  in  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread, — then  by  its  receiving  every  month  absolution  for  the 
sins  of  weakness  committed  in  the  previous  month,  by  means  of 
a  sin-offering  presented  on  the  new  moon, — and  by  keeping  the 
seventh  month  of  the  year  in  a  sabbatical  manner,  by  observing 
the  new  moon  with  sabbatical  rest  and  the  tenth  day  as  a  day 
of  atonement,  on  which  it  received  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins 
that  had  remained  without  expiation  during  the  course  of  the 
year  through  the  blood  of  the  great  sin-offering,  and  the  puri- 
fication of  its  sanctuary  from  all  the  uncleanness  of  those  who 
approached  it,  so  that,  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles  which  fol- 
lowed, they  could  not  only  thank  the  Lord  their  God  for  their 
gracious  preservation  in  the  way  through  the  wilderness,  and 
their  introduction  into  the  Canaan  so  abounding  in  blessings, 
but  could  also  taste  the  happiness  of  vital  fellowship  with  their 
God.     The  yearly  feasts  of  Israel,  which  commenced  with  the 
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celebration  of  the  memorial  of  their  reception  into  the  Lord's 
covenant  of  grace,  culminated  in  the  two  high  feasts  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  joyous 
feast  of  tabernacles,  to  indicate  that  the  people  living  under  the 
law  needed,  in  addition  to  the  expiation  required  from  month 
to  month,  another  great  and  comprehensive  expiation  in  the 
seventh  month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  consequent  upon  its  introduction  into  Canaan,  the 
blessedness  of  the  sonship  of  God.  According  to  Ezekiel's 
order  of  feasts  and  sacrifices,  on  the  other  hand,  Israel  was  to 
be<^in  every  new  year  of  its  life  with  a  great  sin-offering  on  the 
first,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  days  of  the  first  month,  and 
through  the  blood  of  these  sin-offerings  procure  for  itself  for- 
giveness of  all  sins,  and  the  removal  of  all  the  uncleanness  of 
its  sanctuary,  before  it  renewed  the  covenant  of  grace  with  the 
Lord  in  the  paschal  meal,  and  its  transposition  into  the  new 
life  of  grace  in  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  throughout 
the  year  consecrated  its  life  to  the  Lord  in  the  daily  burnt- 
offering,  through  increased  Sabbath-offerings  and  the  regular 
sacrifices  of  the  new  moon ;  and  lastly,  through  the  feast  in 
commemoration  of  its  entrance  into  Canaan,  in  order  to  live 
before  Him  a  blameless,  righteous,  and  happy  life.  In  the 
Mosaic  order  of  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  the  most  comprehensive 
act  of  expiation,  and  the  most  perfect  reconciliation  of  the 
people  to  God  which  the  old  covenant  could  offer,  lay  in  the 
seventh  month,  the  Sabbath  month  of  the  year,  by  which  it 
was  indicated  that  the  Sinaitic  covenant  led  the  people  toward 
reconciliation,  and  only  offered  it  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
year;  whereas  Ezekiel's  new  order  of  worship  offers  to  Israel, 
now  returning  to  its  God,  reconciliation  through  the  forgiveness 
of  its  sins  and  purification  from  its  uncleannesses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  so  that  it  can  walk  before  God  in  righteousness 
in  the  strength  of  the  blood  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  throughout 
the  year,  and  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  His  grace.  Now,  inas- 
much as  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  day  of  atonement 
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pointed  typically  to  the  eternally  availing  atoning  sacrifice 
which  Christ  was  to  offer  in  the  midst  of  the  years  of  the  world 
through  His  death  upon  the  cross  on  Golgotha,  the  trans- 
position of  the  chief  atoning  sacrifices  to  the  commencement  of 
the  year  by  Ezekiel  indicates  that,  for  the  Israel  of  the  new 
covenant,  this  eternally-availing  atoning  sacrifice  would  form 
the  foundation  for  all  its  acts  of  worship  and  keeping  of  feasts, 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  course  of  its  life.  It  is  in  this  that  we 
find  the  Messianic  feature  of  Ezekiel's  order  of  sacrifices  and 
feasts,  by  which  it  acquires  a  character  more  in  accordance 
with  the  New  Testament  completion  of  the  sacrificial  service, 
which  also  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  other  and  still  more 
deeply  penetrating  modifications  of  the  Mosaic  thorali  of 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Ezekiel,  both  in  the  fact  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  is  reduced  to  a  morning  sacrifice,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  quantities  are  tripled  in  the  Sabbath-offerings  and 
those  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  as  compared  with  the 
Mosaic  institutes,  and  more  especially  in  the  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  the  meat-offering  to  that 
of  the  burnt-offering.  For  example,  as  the  burnt-offering 
shadows  forth  the  reconciliation  and  surrender  to  the  Lord 
of  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice,  whilst  the  meat-offering 
shadows  forth  the  fruit  of  this  surrender,  the  sanctification  of 
the  life  in  good  works,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  meat- 
offering connected  with  the  burnt-offering,  indicates  that  the 
people  offering  these  sacrifices  will  bring  forth  more  of  the 
fruit  of  sanctification  in  good  works  upon  the  ground  of  the 
reconciliation  which  it  has  received.  We  do  not  venture  to 
carry  out  to  any  greater  length  the  interpretation  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifice  and  that  of  Ezekiel, 
or  to  point  out  any  Messianic  allusions  either  in  the  number  of 
victims  prescribed  for  the  several  feast  days,  or  in  the  fact  that 
a  different  quantity  is  prescribed  for  the  meat-offering  con- 
nected with  the  daily  burnt-offering  from  that  enjoined  for  the 
festal  sacrifices,  or   in  any  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 
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These  points  of  detail  apparently  belong  merely  to  the  indi- 
vidualizing of  the  matter.  And  so  also,  in  the  fact  that  the 
provision  of  the  people's  sacrifices  for  the  Sabbath,  new  moon, 
and  feasts  devolves  upon  the  prince,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
the  place  where  the  prince  is  to  stand  and  worship  in  the 
temple,  and  to  hold  the  sacrificial  meal,  we  are  unable  to  detect 
any  Messianic  elements,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  position 
which  David  and  Solomon  assumed  in  relation  to  the  temple 
and  its  ritual  furnished  Ezekiel  with  a  model  for  these  regula- 
tions.  And,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  precept  concerning  the 
hereditary  property  of  the  prince  and  its  transmission  to  his 
sons  (ch.  xlvi.  16  sqq.)  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the 
future  David  is  thought  of  as  a  king,  like  the  son  of  Jesse,  who 
will  be  the  prince  of  Israel  for  ever,  not  in  his  own  person,  but 
in  his  family.  The  only  thing  that  still  appears  worthy  of 
consideration  is  the  circumstance  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ezekiel's  order  of  worship  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  high 
priest,  but  the  same  holiness  is  demanded  of  all  the  priests 
which  was  required  of  the  high  priesc  in  the  Mosaic  law.  This 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Israel  of  the  future  will  answer  to 
its  calling  to  be  a  holy  people  of  the  Lord  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  in  past  times.  In  this  respect  the  new  temple 
will  also  differ  from  the  old  temple  of  Solomon.  The  very 
elaborate  description  of  the  gates  and  courts,  with  their  build- 
ings, in  the  new  temple  has  no  other  object  than  to  show  how 
the  future  sanctuary  will  answer  in  all  its  parts  to  the  holiness 
of  the  Lord's  house,  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  no  person 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  flesh,  will  be  able  to  enter  it. — But 
all  these  things  belong  to  the  "  shadow  of  things  to  come/ 
which  were  to  pass  away  when  "the  body  of  Christ"  appeared 
(Col.  ii.  17 ;  Heb.  x.  1).  When,  therefore,  M.  Baumgarten, 
Auberlen,  and  other  millenarians,  express  the  opinion  that  this 
shadow-work  will  be  restored  after  the  eventual  conversion  of 
Israel  to  Christ,  in  support  of  which  Baumgarten  even  appeals 
to  the    authority  of   the   apostle  of   the  Gentiles,  they   have 
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altogether  disregarded  the  warning  of  this  very  apostle :  a  Be- 
ware lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ"  (Col.  ii.  8,  16,  20,  21). 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  prophecy  concerning  Gog,  the 
prince  of  Magog,  and  his  expedition  against  the  restored  land 
and  people  of  Israel  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.),  and  its  relation 
to  the  new  conformation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depicted  in 
ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  the  assumption  of  Hengstenberg  (on  Rev.  xx.  7), 
"  that  Gog  and  Magog  represent  generally  all  the  future 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  we  have  here  em- 
braced in  one  large  picture  all  that  has  been  developing  itself 
in  a  long  series  of  events,  so  that  the  explanations  which  take 
them  as  referring  to  the  Syrian  kings,  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
or  the  Turks,  are  all  alike  true,  and  only  false  in  their  exclu- 
siveness," — is  not  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  this  prophecy, 
and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  position  which  it  occupies  in 
Ezekiel  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  For  the  prophecy  concerning 
Gog,  though  it  is  indeed  essentially  different  from  those  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
and  other  smaller  or  larger  nations  of  the  world,  has  nothing 
"  Utopian"  about  it,  which  indicates  " a  thoroughly  ideal  and 
comprehensive  character."  Even  if  the  name  Gog  be  formed 
by  Ezekiel  in  the  freest  manner  from  Magog,  and  however 
remote  the  peoples  led  by  Gog  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
make  war  upon  Israel,  when  restored  and  living  in  the  deepest 
peace,  may  be ;  yet  Magog,  Meshech,  Tubal,  Pharaz,  Cush,  and 
Phut  are  not  Utopian  nations,  but  the  names  of  historical  tribes 
of  whose  existence  there  is  no  doubt,  although  their  settlements 
lie  outside  the  known  civilised  world.  Whether  there  be  any 
foundation  for  the  old  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  name  Magog 
as  referring  to  a  great  Scythian  tribe,  or  not,  we  leave  undecided  ; 
but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Magog  was  a  people  settled  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  Nor  will 
we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  invasion  of  Hither  Asia  by 
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the  Scythians  forma  the  historical  starting-point  or  connecting 
link  for  Ezekiel's  prophecy  concerning  Gog;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  prophecy  does  not  refer  to  an  invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Scythians,  but  foretells  a  last  great  conflict,  in 
which  the  heathen  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  globe  will 
eniraa-e  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  after  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  in  its  organized  national  forms,  as  Asshur,  Babel,  Javan, 
shall  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  Gog  of  Magog 
is  the  last  hostile  phase  of  the  world-power  opposed  to  God, 
which  will  wacre  war  on  earth  against  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  the  rude  force  of  the  uncivilised  heathen  world,  which  will 
not  rise  up  and  attack  the  church  of  Christ  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  world-power  bearing  the  name  of  Babylon  in  the  Apocalypse, 
i.e.  till  towards  the  end  of  the  present  course  of  the  world,  when 
it  will  attempt  to  lay  it  waste  and  destroy  it,  but  will  be  itself 
annihilated  by  the  Lord  by  miracles  of  His  almighty  power. 
In  the  "  conglomerate  of  nations,"  which  Gog  leads  against  the 
people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  the  years,  there  is  a  combination 
of  all  that  is  ungodly  in  the  heathen  world,  and  that  has  be- 
come ripe  for  casting  into  the  great  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  storms  of  divine  judgment  (ch. 
xxxviii.  21,  22,  xxxix.  6).  But,  as  Baumgarten  has  correctly- 
observed  (in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia),  u  inasmuch  as  the  undis- 
guised and  final  malice  of  the  world  of  nations  against  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  exhibited  here,  Ezekiel  could  truly  say 
that  the  prophets  of  the  former  times  had  already  prophesied 
of  this  enemy  (ch.  xxxviii.  17),  and  that  the  day  of  vengeance 
upon  Gog  and  Magog  is  that  of  which  Jehovah  has  already 
spoken  (ch.  xxxix.  8), — that  is  to  say,  all  that  has  been  stated 
concerning  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  and  the  judgment  upon  this  hostility, 
finds  its  ultimate  fulfilment  in  this  the  last  and  extremest  op- 
position of  all."  This  is  in  harmony  not  only  writh  the  assump- 
tion of  this  prophecy  in  Rev.  xx.,  but  also  with  the  declaration 
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of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  is  the  Satan  released  from  his  prison 
who  leads  the  heathen  to  battle  against  the  camp  of  the  saints 
and  the  beloved  citv,  and  that  fire  from  God  out  of  heaven 
consumes  these  enemies,  and  the  devil  who  has  seduced  them 
is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  to  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever. 
— According  to  all  this,  the  appearing  of  Gog  is  still  in  the 
future,  and  the  day  alone  can  clearly  show  what  form  it  will 
assume. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. — THE  PERSON  OF  THE  PROPHET. 

The  name  5>*WJ  or  tan  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  xxviii.  3),  AavirjX, 
i.e.  u  God  is  my  Judge,"  or,  if  the  "•  is  the  Yod  compaginis,  u  God  is 
judging,"  u  God  will  judge,"  but  not  "  Judge  of  God,**  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  borne  by  a  son  of  David  by  Abigail  (1  Chron.  iii.  1),  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  2  ;  Neh.  x.  7  [6]),  and  by  the 
prophet  whose  life  and  prophecies  form  the  contents  of  this  book. 

Of  Daniel's  life  the  following  particulars  are  related  : — From 
ch.  i.  1—5  it  appears  that,  along  with  other  youths  of  the  "  king's 
seed,"  and  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Israel,  he  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  he  first  came  up  against  Jerusalem  and  took 
it,  and  that  there,  under  the  Chaldee  name  of  Belteshazzar,  he 
spent  three  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Chaldee  science 
and  learning,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  serving  in  the  king's 
palace.  Whether  Daniel  was  of  the  u  seed  royal,"  or  only  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Israel,  is  not  decided, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  certain  information  regarding  his  descent. 
The  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  10,  1),  that  he  was  etc  rod 
SeBeKLov  <yevov<zy  is  probably  an  opinion  deduced  from  Dan.  i.  3, 
and  it  is  not  much  better  established  than  the  saying  of  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Hceres.  55.  3)  that  his  father  was  called  2af3adv,  and 
that  of  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (de  vita  proph.  ch.  x.)  that  he  was 
born  at  Upper  Bethhoron,  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  During  the 
period  set  apart  for  his  education,  Daniel  and  his  like-minded 
friends,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  had  received  the 
Chaldee  names  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  abstained,  with 
the  consent  of  their  overseer,  from  the  meat  and  drink  provided  for 
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them  from  the  king's  table,  lest  they  should  thereby  be  defiled 
through  contact  with  idolatry,  and  partook  only  of  pulse  and  water. 
This  stedfast  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  was  so 
blessed  of  God,  that  they  were  not  only  in  bodily  appearance  fairer 
than  the  other  youths  who  ate  of  the  king's  meat,  but  they  also 
made  such  progress  in  their  education,  that  at  the  end  of  their 
years  of  training,  on  an  examination  of  their  attainments  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  they  far  excelled  all  the  Chaldean  wise  men 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  (vers.  6-20). 

After  this,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  troubled  in  spirit  by  a  remarkable  dream  which  he  had 
dreamt,  called  to  him  all  the  astrologers  and  Chaldeans  of  Babylon, 
that  they  might  tell  him  the  dream  and  interpret  it.  They  con- 
fessed their  inability  to  fulfil  his  desire.  The  king's  dream  and 
its  interpretation  were  then  revealed  by  God  to  Daniel,  in  answer 
to  prayer,  so  that  he  could  tell  the  matter  to  the  king.  On  this 
account  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  the 
God  of  gods  and  the  Revealer  of  hidden  things,  and  raised  Daniel  to 
the  rank  of  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  chief 
president  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon.  At  the  request  of 
Daniel,  he  also  appointed  his  three  friends  to  be  administrators 
over  the  province,  so  that  Daniel  remained  in  the  king's  palace 
(ch.  ii.).  He  held  this  office  during  the  whole  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign,  and  interpreted,  at  a  later  period,  a  dream  of  great  signi- 
ficance relative  to  a  calamity  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the 
king  (ch.  iv.). 

After  Nebuchadnezzar's  death  he  appears  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  elevated  rank,  as  the  result  of  the  change  of  government. 
But  Belshazzar,  having  been  alarmed  during  a  riotous  feast  by 
the  finger  of  a  man's  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  called  to  him  the 
Chaldeans  and  astrologers.  None  of  them  was  able  to  read  and 
to  interpret  the  mysterious  writing.  The  king's  mother  thereupon 
directed  that  Daniel  should  be  called,  and  he  read  and  interpreted 
the  writing  to  the  king.  For  this  he  was  promoted  by  the  king  to 
be  the  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  i.e.  to  be  one  of  the  three  chief 
governors  of  the  kingdom  (ch.  v.).  This  office  he  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Median  king  Darius.  The  other  princes  of  the  empire 
and  the  royal  satraps  sought  to  deprive  him  of  it,  but  God  the 
Lord  in  a  wonderful  manner  saved  him  (ch.  vi.)  by  His  angel  from 
the  mouth  of  the  lions ;  and  he  remained  in  office  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Persian  Cyrus  (ch.  vi.  29  [28]). 
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During  this  second  half  of  his  life  Daniel  was  honoured  by 
God  with  revelations  regarding  the  development  of  the  world- 
power  in  its  different  phases,  the  warfare  between  it  and  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  latter  over  all  hostile 
powers.  These  revelations  are  contained  in  ch.  vii.-xii.  The 
last  of  them  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus 
the  king  (ch.  x.  1),  i.e.  in  the  second  year  after  Cyrus  had  issued 
his  edict  (Ezra  i.  1  ff.)  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own 
land  and  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  learn 
that  Daniel  lived  to  see  tbe  beginning  of  the  return  of  his  people 
from  their  exile.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  his  native  land 
with  the  company  that  went  up  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
but  remained  in  Babylon,  and  there  ended  his  days,  probably  not 
Ions  after  the  last  of  these  revelations  from  God  had  been  com- 
municated  to  him,  which  concluded  with  the  command  to  seal  up 
the  book  of  his  prophecies  till  the  time  of  the  end,  and  with  the 
charge,  rich  in  its  comfort,  to  go  in  peace  to  meet  his  death,  and 
to  await  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  days  (ch. 
xii.  4,  13).  If  Daniel  was  a  youth  (1JJ,  i.  4,  10)  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  being  carried  captive  into 
Chaldea,  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  divine  promise  soon  after 
the  last  revelation  made  to  him  in  the  third  year  (ch.  x.  1)  of  king 
Cyrus,  then  he  must  have  reached  the  advanced  age  of  at  least 
ninety  years. 

The  statements  of  this  book  regarding  his  righteousness  and 
piety,  as  also  regarding  his  wonderful  endowment  with  wisdom  to 
reveal  hidden  things,  receive  a  powerful  confirmation  from  the 
language  of  his  contemporary  Ezekiel  (ch.  xiv.  14,  20),  who  men- 
tions Daniel  along  with  Noah  and  Job  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness 
of  life  pleasing  to  God,  and  (ch.  xxviii.  3)  speaks  of  his  wisdom  as 
above  that  of  the  princes  of  Tyre.  If  we  consider  that  Ezekiel 
gave  expression  to  the  former  of  these  statements  fourteen  years, 
and  to  the  other  eighteen  years,  after  Daniel  had  been  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  also  that  the  former  statement  was  made 
eleven,  and  the  latter  fifteen  years,  after  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
president  of  the  Chaldean  wise  men,  then  it  will  in  no  way  appear 
surprising  to  us  to  find  that  the  fame  of  his  righteousness  and  his 
wonderful  wisdom  was  so  spread  abroad  among  the  Jewish  exiles, 
that  Ezekiel  was  able  to  point  to  him  as  a  bright  example  of  these 
virtues.  When  now  God  gave  him,  under  Belshazzar,  a  new  oppor- 
tunity, by  reading  and  interpreting  the  mysterious  handwriting  on 
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the  wall,  of  showing  his  supernatural  prophetic  gifts,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  raised  by  the  king  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
state  in  the  kingdom ;  when,  moreover,  under  the  Median  king 
Darius  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  against  his  life  were  frus- 
trated by  his  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  the  lions,  and 
he  not  only  remained  to  hoary  old  age  to  hold  that  high  office,  but 
also  received  from  God  revelations  regarding  the  development  of 
the  world-power  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  in  precision 
excel  all  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, — then  it  could  not  fail  but 
that  a  life  so  rich  in  the  wronders  of  divine  power  and  grace  should 
not  only  attract  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  that  after 
his  death  it  should  become  a  subject  of  wTide-spread  fame,  as  appears 
from  the  apocryphal  addition  to  his  book  in  the  Alexandrine 
translation  of  it,  and  in  the  later  Jewish  Haggada,  and  be  enlarged 
upon  by  the  church  fathers,  and  even  by  Mohammedan  authors. 
Cf.  Herbelot,  Biblioth,  Orient,  s.v.  Daniel,  and  Delitzsch,  de  Habacuci 
Propli.  vita  atque  estate,  Lps.  1842,  p.  24  sqq. 

Regarding  the  end  of  Daniel's  life  and  his  burial  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known.  The  Jewish  report  of  his  return  to  his  fatherland 
(cf.  Carpzov,  Introd.  iii.  p.  239  sq.)  has  as  little  historical  value  as 
that  which  relates  that  he  died  in  Babylon,  and  was  buried  in  the 
king's  sepulchre  (Pseud.-Epiph.),  or  that  his  grave  was  in  Susa 
(Abulph.  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela). 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  wide-spread  reports  which  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  veneration  with  which  the  prophet  was  regarded,  stands 
the  modern  naturalistic  criticism,  which,  springing  from  antipathy 
to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  maintains  that  the  prophet  never 
existed  at  all,  but  that  his  life  and  labours,  as  they  are  recorded  in 
this  book,  are  the  mere  invention  of  a  Jew  of  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, who  attributed  his  fiction  to  Daniel,  deriving  the  name  from 
some  unknown  hero  of  mythic  antiquity  (Bleek,  von  Lengerke, 
Hitzig)  or  of  the  Assyrian  exile  (Ewald). 

ii. — daniel's  place  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  god. 

Though  Daniel  lived  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  yet  it  was  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
been  carried  into  captivity,  but  at  the  court  of  the  ruler  of  the  world 
and  in  the  service  of  the  state.  To  comprehend  his  work  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  this  situation,  we  must  first  of  all  endeavour  to 
make  clear  the  significance  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  not  only  for  the 
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people  of  Israel,  but  also  for  the  heathen  nations,  with  reference  to 
the  working  out  of  the  divine  counsel  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race. 

Let  us  first  fix  our  attention  on  the  significance  of  the  exile  for 
Israel,  the  people  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant.    The  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  into 
Babylonish  captivity,  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
the  covenant  people,  but  also  to  the  continuance  of  that  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  founded  at  Sinai  ;  and  that  not 
only  temporarily,  but  for  ever,  for  in  its  integrity  it  was  never 
restored.     God  the  Lord  had  indeed,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  through  the  institution  of  circumcision  as  a  sign  of  the 
covenant  for  the  chosen  people,  given  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  the 
promise  that  He  would  establish  His  covenant  with  him  and  his 
seed  as  an  everlasting  covenant,  that  He  would  be  a  God  to  them, 
and  would  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  as  a  perpetual  possession 
(Gen.  xvii.  18,  19).      Accordingly,  at  the  establishment  of  this 
covenant  with   the  people  of    Israel  by  Moses,  the  fundamental 
arrangements   of    the    covenant   constitution    were   designated    as 
everlasting  institutions  (Q?W  ^?.[}  or  pn)  ;    as,  for  example,  the  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  feast  of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  14, 
17,  24),  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  31,  34),  and  the  other 
feasts  (Lev.  xxiii.  14,  21,  31,  41),  the  most  important  of  the  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  34,  36, 
x.  15;  Num.  xv.  15,  xviii.  8,  11,  19),  and  concerning  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxvii.  21,  xxviii.  43,  xxix.  28,  xxx. 
21),  etc.     God  fulfilled  His  promise.     He  not  only  delivered  the 
tribes  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt  by  the  wTonders  of 
His  almighty  power,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  He  also  protected  them  there  against  their  enemies, 
and  gave  to  them  afterwards  in  David  a  king  who  ruled  over  them 
according  to  His  will,  overcame  all  their  enemies,  and  made  Israel 
powerful  and  prosperous.      Moreover  He  gave  to  this  king,  His 
servant  David,  who,  after  he  had  vanquished  all  his  enemies  round 
about,  wished  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  that  His  name  might 
dwell  there,  the  Great  Promise  :  "  When  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and 
thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee, 
which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  king- 
dom.    He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  establish 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.     I  will  be  his  Father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.     If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with 
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the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men :  but 
my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him.  .  .  .  And  thine  house 
and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever  before  thee :  thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever"  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16).  Where- 
fore after  David's  death,  when  his  son  Solomon  built  the  temple, 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying,  u  If  thou  wilt  walk  in 
my  statutes,  .  .  .  then  will  I  perform  my  word  unto  thee  which  I 
spake  unto  David  thy  father,  and  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  will  not  forsake  my  people  Israel"  (1  Kings  vi.  12, 
13).  After  the  completion  of  the  building  of  the  temple  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,  and  God  appeared  to  Solomon  the 
second  time,  renewing  the  assurance,  u  If  thou  wilt  walk  before  me 
as  David  thy  father  walked,  .  .  .  then  I  will  establish  the  throne  of 
thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for  ever,  as  I  promised  to  David  thy 
father"  (1  Kings  ix.  2-5).  The  Lord  was  faithful  to  this  His 
word  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  the  seed  of  David.  When 
Solomon  in  his  old  age,  through  the  influence  of  his  foreign  wives, 
was  induced  to  sanction  the  worship  of  idols,  God  visited  the  king's 
house  with  chastisement,  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  took 
place  after  Solomon's  death  ;  but  He  gave  to  his  son  Rehoboam  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  the  metropolis  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  and  He  preserved  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding 
the  constantly  repeated  declension  of  the  king -and  the  people  into 
idolatry,  even  after  the  Assyrians  had  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity.  But  at  length 
Judah  also,  through  the  wickedness  of  Manasseh,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  its  iniquity,  and  brought  upon  itself  the  judgment  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  in- 
habitants into  captivity  into  Babylon. 

In  his  last  address  and  warning  to  the  people  against  their 
continued  apostasy  from  the  Lord  their  God,  Moses  had,  among 
other  severe  chastisements  that  would  fall  upon  them,  threatened 
this  as  the  last  of  the  punishments  with  which  God  would  visit 
them.  This  threatening  was  repeated  by  all  the  prophets  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  following  the  example  of  Moses,  they  further 
announced  that  the  Lord  would  again  receive  into  His  favour 
His  people  driven  into  exile,  if,  humbled  under  their  sufferings, 
they  would  turn  again  unto  Him ;  that  He  would  gather  them 
together  from  the  heathen  lands,  and  bring  them  back  to  their 
own  land,  and  renew  them  by  His  Spirit,  and  would  then  erect 
anew  in  all  its  glory  the  kingdom  of  David  under  the  Messiah. 
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Thus  Micab  not  only  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  temple,  and  the  leading  away  into  captivity  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion  (cli.  iii.  12,  iv.  10),  but  also  the  return  from 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  former  dominion  of  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  their  victory  over  all  their  enemies  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Ruler  who  would  go  forth  from  Bethlehem, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
above  all  mountains  and  hills  in  the  last  days  (ch.  v.  1  ff.,  iv. 
1  ff.).  Isaiah  also  announced  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.)  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  out  of  Babylon,  the  building  up  of  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  and  the  final  glory  of  Zion  through  the  creation  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Jeremiah,  in  like  manner,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Chaldean  catastrophe,  not  only  proclaimed  to  the 
people  who  had  become  ripe  for  the  judgment,  the  carrying  away 
into  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
exile  for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  but  he  also  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  and 
the  return  of  the  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  who  might  survive 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  rebuilding  of  the  desolated  city, 
and  the  manifestation  of  God's  grace  toward  them,  by  His 
entering  into  a  new  covenant  with  them,  and  writing  His  law 
upon  their  hearts  and  forgiving  their  sins  (ch.  xxv.  29-31). 

Hence  it  evidently  appears  that  the  abolition  of  the  Israelitish 
theocracy,  through  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  people  into  exile  by  the  Chaldeans, 
in  consequence  of  their  continued  unfaithfulness  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  Israel,  was 
foreseen  in  the  gracious  counsels  of  God ;  and  that  the  perpetual 
duration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  such,  was  not  dissolved,  but 
only  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
changed,  in  order  to  winnow  that  perverse  people,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  the  chastisements  that  had  hitherto  fallen  upon  them, 
had  not  in  earnest  turned  away  from  their  idolatry,  by  that  the 
severest  of  all  the  judgments  that  had  been  threatened  them  ;  to 
exterminate  by  the  sword,  by  famine,  by  the  plague,  and  by  other 
calamities,  the  incorrigible  mass  of  the  people ;  and  to  prepare  the 
better  portion  of  them,  the  remnant  who  might  repent,  as  a  holy 
seed  to  whom  God  might  fulfil  His  covenant  promises. 

Accordingly  the  exile  forms  a  great  turning-point  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  He  had  founded  in 
Israel.     With  that  event  the  form  of  the  theocracy  established  at 
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Sinai  comes  to  an  end,  and  then  begins  the  period  of  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  form,  which  was  to  be  established  by  Christ,  and 
has  been  actually  established  by  Him.  The  form  according  to 
which  the  people  of  God  constituted  an  earthly  kingdom,  taking 
its  place  beside  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  was  not  again 
restored  after  the  termination  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  desola- 
tions of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
Jeremiah,  because  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  had  served  its 
end.  God  the  Lord  had,  during  its  continuance,  showed  daily  not 
only  that  He  was  Israel's  God,  a  merciful  and  gracious  God,  who 
was  faithful  to  His  covenant  towards  those  who  feared  Him  and 
walked  in  His  commandments  and  laws,  and  who  could  make  His 
people  great  and  glorious,  and  had  power  to  protect  them  against 
all  their  enemies ;  but  also  that  He  was  a  mighty  and  a  jealous 
God,  who  visits  the  blasphemers  of  His  holy  name  according  to 
their  iniquity,  and  is  able  to  fulfil  His  threatenings  no  less  than 
His  promises.  It  was  necessary  that  the  people  of  Israel  should 
know  by  experience  that  a  transgressing  of  the  covenant  and  a 
turning  away  from  the  service  of  God  does  not  lead  to  safety,  but 
hastens  onward  to  ruin ;  that  deliverance  from  sin,  and  salvation 
life  and  happiness,  can  be  found  only  with  the  Lord  who  is  rich 
in  grace  and  in  faithfulness,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  a  humble 
walking  according  to  His  commandments. 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  after  the  exile  was  not  a 
re-establishment  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God.  When 
Cyrus  granted  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
commanded  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem, 
only  a  very  small  band  of  captives  returned  ;  the  greater  part 
remained  scattered  among  the  heathen.  Even  those  who  went 
home  from  Babylon  to  Canaan  were  not  set  free  from  subjection 
to  the  heathen  world-power,  but  remained,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  had  given  to  their  fathers,  servants  to  it.  Though  now 
a^ain  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  were 
restored,  and  the  temple  also  was  rebuilt,  and  the  offering  up  of 
sacrifice  renewed,  yet  the  glory  of  the  Lord  did  not  again  enter 
into  the  new  temple,  which  was  also  without  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  the  mercy-seat,  so  as  to  hallow  it  as  the  place  of  His 
gracious  presence  among  His  people.  The  temple  worship  among 
the  Jews  after  the  captivity  was  without  its  soul,  the  real  presence 
of  the  Lord  in  the  sanctuary  ;  the  high  priest  could  no  longer  go 
before  God's  throne  of  grace  in  the  holy  of  holies  to  sprinkle  the 
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at  on  idc  Mood  of  the  sacrifice  toward  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
to  accomplish  the  reconciliation  of  the  congregation  with  their  God, 
and  could  no  longer  find  out,  by  moans  of  the  I 'rim  and  Thummim, 

the  will  o(  the  Lord.  When  Nehemiah  had  finished  the  restoration 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  prophecy  ceased,  the  revelations  of  the 
Old  Covenant  came  to  a  final  end,  and  the  period  of  expectation 
(during  which  no  prophecy  was  given)  of  the  promised  Deliverer, 

of  the  seed  of  David,  began.  AY  hen  this  Deliverer  appeared  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the, lews  did  not  recognise  Him  as  their  Saviour, 
but  rejected  Him  and  put  Him  to  death,  they  were  at  length,  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  the  Romans, 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  to  this  day  they  live  in 
a  state  of  banishment  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  till  they  return 
to  Christ,  and  through  faith  in  Him  again  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  be  blesse  1. 

The  space  of  500  years,  from  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  can  be  considered  as  the  last 
period  of  the  Old  Covenant  only  in  so  far  as  in  point  of  time  it 
precedes  the  foundation  of  the  New  Covenant ;  but  it  was  in  reality, 
for  that  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  who  had  returned  to  Judea, 
no  deliverance  from  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  heathen,  no 
re-introduction  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  only  a  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  Old  to  the  New  Covenant,  during  which  Israel  were 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Deliverer  coming  out  of  Zion. 
In  this  respect  this  period  may  be  compared  with  the  forty,  or 
more  accurately,  the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  wanderings  of  Israel 
in  the  Arabian  desert.  As  God  did  not  withdraw  all  the  tokens  of 
His  gracious  covenant  from  the  race  that  was  doomed  to  die  in  the 
wilderness,  but  guided  them  by  His  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  and 
gave  them  manna  to  eat,  so  He  gave  grace  to  those  who  had  re- 
turned from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to  build  again  the  temple  and 
to  restore  the  sacrificial  service,  whereby  they  prepared  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  Him  who  should  build  the  true  temple,  and 
make  an  everlasting  atonement  by  the  offering  up  of  His  life  as 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

If  the  prophets  before  the  captivity,  therefore,  connect  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon  and  their  return  to  Canaan  im- 
mediately with  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  glory, 
without  giving  any  indication  that  between  the  end  of  the  Babylonish 
exile  and  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  a  long  period  would  inter- 
vene, this  uniting  together  of  the  two  events  is  not  to  be  explained  only 
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from  the  perspective  and  apotelesmatic  character  of  the  prophecy, 
but  has  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The 
prophetic  perspective,  by  virtue  of  which  the  inward  eye  of  the  seer 
beholds  only  the  elevated  summits  of  historical  events  as  they 
unfold  themselves,  and  not  the  valleys  of  the  common  incidents  of 
history  which  lie  between  these  heights,*  is  indeed  peculiar  to  pro- 
phecy in  general,  and  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
phecies as  a  rule  give  no  fixed  dates,  and  apotelesmatically  bind 
together  the  points  of  history  which  open  the  way  to  the  end,  with 
the  end  itself.  But  this  formal  peculiarity  of  prophetic  contem- 
plation we  must  not  extend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  actual  truth  of  the 
prophecies.  The  fact  of  the  uniting  together  of  the  future  glory 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Messiah  with  the  deliverance 
of  IsraeL  from  exile,  has  perfect  historical  veracity.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  covenant  people  from  the  land  of  the  Lord  and  their 
subjection  to  the  heathen,  was  not  only  the  last  of  those  judg- 
ments which  God  had  threatened  against  His  degenerate  people, 
but  it  also  continues  till  the  perverse  rebels  are  exterminated,  and 
the  penitents  are  turned  with  sincere  hearts  to  God  the  Lord  and 
are  saved  through  Christ.  Consequently  the  exile  was  for  Israel 
the  last  space  for  repentance  which  God  in  Plis  faithfulness  to  His 
covenant  granted  to  them.  Whoever  is  not  brought  by  this  severe 
chastisement  to  repentance  and  reformation,  but  continues  opposed 
to  the  gracious  will  of  God,  on  him  falls  the  judgment  of  death ; 
and  only  they  who  turn  themselves  to  the  Lord,  their  God  and 
Saviour,  will  be  saved,  gathered  from  among  the  heathen,  brought 
in  within  the  bonds  of  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ,  and 
become  partakers  of  the  promised  riches  of  grace  in  His  king- 
dom. 

But  with  the  Babylonish  exile  of  Israel  there  also  arises  for 
the  heathen  nations  a  turning-point  of  marked  importance  for  their 
future  history.  So  long  as  Israel  formed  within  the  borders  of 
their  own  separated  land  a  peculiar  people,  under  immediate  divine 
guidance,  the  heathen  nations  dwelling  around  came  into  manifold 
hostile  conflicts  with  them,  while  God  used  them  as  a  rod  of  cor- 
rection for  Plis  rebellious  people.  Though  they  were  often  at  war 
among  themselves,  yet,  in  general  separated  from  each  other,  each 
nation  developed  itself  according  to  its  own  proclivities.  Besides, 
from  ancient  times  the  greater  kingdoms  on  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  had  for  centuries  striven  to  raise  thei*  power,  enlarging 
themselves  into  world-powers ;  while  the  Phoenicians  on  the  Medi- 
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terranean  sea-coast  gave  themselves  to  commerce,  and  sought  to 
enrich  themselves  with  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  In  this  develop- 
ment the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  nations  gradually  acquired 
strength.  God  had  permitted  each  of  them  to  follow  its  own  way, 
and  had  conferred  on  them  much  good,  that  they  might  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him  ;  but  the 
principle  of  sin  dwelling  within  them  had  poisoned  their  natural 
development,  so  that  they  went  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
living  God  and  from  everlasting  good,  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  idolatry  and  immorality  of  every  kind,  and  went  down  with 
rapid  steps  toward  destruction.  Then  God  began  to  winnow  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  His  great  judgments.  The  Chaldeans 
raised  themselves,  under  energetic  leaders,  to  be  a  world-power, 
which  not  only  overthrew  the  Assyrian  kingdom  and  subjugated 
all  the  lesser  nations  of  Hither  Asia,  but  also  broke  the  power  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  brought  under  its  dominion 
all  the  civilised  peoples  of  the  East.  With  the  monarchy  founded 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  it  raised  itself  in  the  rank  of  world-powers, 
which  within  not  long  intervals  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, until  the  Roman  world-monarchy  arose,  by  which  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  antiquity  wrere  subdued,  and  under  which  the 
ancient  world  came  to  a  close,  at  the  appearance  of  Christ.  These 
world-kingdoms,  which  destroyed  one  another,  each  giving  place, 
after  a  short  existence,  to  its  successor,  which  in  its  turn  also  was 
overthrown  by  another  that  followed,  led  the  nations,  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  helplessness  and  the  vanity  of  their 
idols,  and  taught  them  the  fleeting  nature  and  the  nothingness  of 
all  earthly  greatness  and  glory,  and,  on  the  other  side,  placed  limits 
to  the  egoistical  establishment  of  the  different  nations  in  their 
separate  interests,  and  the  deification  of  their  peculiarities  in  edu- 
cation, culture,  art,  and  science,  and  thereby  prepared  the  way,  by 
means  of  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
physically  or  intellectually  dominant  people  among  all  the  different 
nationalities  united  under  one  empire,  for  the  removal  of  the  par- 
ticularistic isolation  of  the  tribes  separated  from  them  by  language 
and  customs,  and  for  the  re-uniting  together  into  one  universal 
family  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  human  race.  Thus  they 
opened  the  way  for.  the  revelation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
to  all  peoples,  whilst  they  shook  the  faith  of  the  heathen  in  their 
gods,  destroyed  the  frail  supports  of  heathen  religion,  and  awak- 
ened the  longing  for  the  Saviour  from  sin,  death3  and  destruction. 
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But  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  revealed  to  the  heathen 
His  eternal  Godhead  and  His  invisible  essence,  not  only  by  His 
almighty  government  in  the  disposal  of  the  affairs  of  their  history, 
but  He  also,  in  every  great  event  in  the  historical  development  of 
humanity,  announced  His  will  through  that  people  whom  He  had 
chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  His  salvation.  Already  the  patriarchs 
had,  by  their  lives  and  by  their  fear  of  God,  taught  the  Canaanites 
the  name  of  the  Lord  so  distinctly,  that  they  were  known  amongst 
them  as  u  princes  of  God  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  and  in  their  God  they 
acknowledged  the  most  high  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
(Gen.  xiv.  19,  22).  Thus,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pharaoh  to 
announce  to  him  the  will  of  God  regarding  the  departure  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  when  Pharaoh  refused  to  listen  to  the  will  of 
God,  his  land  and  his  people  were  so  struck  by  the  wonders  of  the 
divine  omnipotence,  that  not  only  the  Egyptians  learned  to  fear 
the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  fear  and  dread  of  Him  also  fell  on  the 
princes  of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
(Ex.  xv.  14  ff.).  Afterwards,  when  Israel  came  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  and  the  king  of  Moab,  in  conjunction  with  the  princes  of 
Midian,  brought  the  famed  soothsayer  Balaam  out  of  Mesopotamia 
that  he  might  destroy  the  people  of  God  with  his  curse,  Balaam 
was  constrained  to  predict,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  the  victorious  power  of  Israel  over  all 
their  enemies,  and  the  subjection  of  all  the  heathen  nations  (Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.).  In  the  age  succeeding,  God  the  Lord  showed  Him- 
self to  the  nations,  as  often  as  they  assailed  Israel  contrary  to  His 
will,  as  an  almighty  God  who  can  destroy  all  His  enemies ;  and 
even  the  Israelitish  prisoners  of  war  were  the  means  of  making 
known  to  the  heathen  the  great  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the 
history  of  the  cure  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  by  means  of  Elisha 
shows  (2  Kings  v.).  This  knowledge  of  the  living,  all-powerful 
God  could  not  but  be  yet  more  spread  abroad  among  the  heathen 
by  the  leading  away  captive  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  of  Judah 
into  Assyria  and  Chaldea. 

But  fully  to  prepare,  by  the  exile,  the  people  of  Israel  as  well  as 
the  heathen  world  for  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  all  nations 
and  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  the  Lord  raised  up  prophets, 
who  not  only  preached  His  law  and  His  justice-among  the  covenant 
people  scattered  among  the  heathen,  and  made  more  widely  known 
the  counsel  of  His  grace,  but  also  bore  witness  by  word  and  deed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  heathen  rulers  of  the  world,  of  the  omnipotence 
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and  orlory  of  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  mission  was 
discharged  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  God  placed  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
amonff  His  exiled  fellow-countrymen  as  a  watchman  over  the  house 
of  Israel,  that  he  might  warn  the  godless,  proclaim  to  them  con- 
tinually the  judgment  which  would  fall  upon  them  and  destroy 
their  vain  hopes  of  a  speedy  liberation  from  bondage  and  a  return 
to  their  fatherland;  but  to  the  God-fearing,  who  were  bowed 
down  under  the  burden  of  their  sorrows  and  were  led  to  doubt 
the  covenant  faithfulness  of  God,  he  was  commissioned  to  testify 
the  certain  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  earlier  prophets  as 
to  the  restoration  and  bringing  to  its  completion  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  A  different  situation  was  appointed  by  God  to  Daniel. 
His  duty  was  to  proclaim  before  the  throne  of  the  rulers  of  this 
world  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  opposition  to  false  gods ;  to  announce  to  those  in- 
vested with  worldly  might  and  dominion  the  subjugation  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  by  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  to  his  own  people  the  continuance  of  their  afflictions  under  the 
oppression  of  the  world-power,  as  well  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
gracious  counsels  of  God  through  the  blotting  out  of  all  sin,  the 
establishment  of  an  everlasting  righteousness,  the  fulfilling  of  all 
the  prophecies,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  true  holy  of  holies. 

III. — THE  CONTENTS  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

DANIEL. 

The  book  begins  (ch.  i.)  with  the  account  of  Daniel's  being 
carried  away  to  Babylon,  his  appointment  and  education  for  the 
service  of  the  court  of  the  Chaldean  king  by  a  three  years'  course 
of  instruction  in  the  literature  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
his  entrance  on  service  in  the  king's  palace.  This  narative,  by 
its  closing  (ver.  21)  statement  that  Daniel  continued  in  this  office 
till  the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus,  and  still  more  by  making  manifest 
his  firm  fidelity  to  the  law  of  the  true  God  and  his  higher  enlighten- 
ment in  the  meaning  of  dreams  and  visions  granted  to  him  on 
account  of  this  fidelity,  as  well  as  by  the  special  mention  of  his 
three  like-minded  friends,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  historico-biogra- 
phical  introduction  to  the  book,  showing  how  Daniel,  under  the 
divine  guidance,  was  prepared,  along  with  his  friends,  for  that 
calling  in  which,  as  prophet  at  the  court  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  he 
might  bear  testimony  to  the  omnipotence  and  the  infallible  wisdom 
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of  the  God  of  Israel.  This  testimony  is  given  in  the  following 
book.  Ch.  ii.  contains  a  remarkable  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  none  of  the  Chaldean  wise  men  could  tell  to  the  king  or 
interpret.  But  God  made  it  known  to  Daniel  in  answer  to  prayer, 
so  that  he  could  declare  and  explain  to  the  king  the  visions  he  saw 
in  his  dream,  representing  the  four  great  world-powers,  and  their 
destruction  by  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Ch.  iii.  describes 
the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Daniel's  three  friends  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  into  which  they  were  thrown,  because  they 
would  not  bow  down  to  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  set  up.  Ch.  iv.  (in  Heb.  text  iii.  31-iv.  34)  contains  an  edict 
promulgated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  all  the  peoples  and  nations  of 
his  kingdom,  in  which  he  made  known  to  them  a  remarkable 
dre«m  which  had  been  interpreted  to  him  by  Daniel,  and  its  fulfil- 
ment to  him  in  his  temporary  derangement, — a  beast's  heart  having 
been  given  unto  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  haughty  self-deifica- 
tion,— and  his  recovery  from  that  state  in  consequence  of  his 
humbling  himself  under  the  hand  of  the  almighty  God.  Ch.  v. 
makes  mention  of  a  wonderful  handwriting  which  appeared  on 
the  wall  during  a  riotous  feast,  and  which  king  Belshazzar  saw, 
and  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Daniel.  Ch.  vi.  narrates  Daniel's 
miraculous  deliverance  from  the  den  of  lions  into  which  the  Median 
king  Darius  had  thrown  him,  because  he  had,  despite  of  the  king's 
command  to  the  contrary,  continued  to  pray  to  his  God. 

The  remaining  chapters  contain  visions  and  divine  revelations 
regarding  the  development  of  the  world-powers  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  Daniel.  The  seventh  sets  forth  a  vision,  in 
which,  under  the  image  of  four  ravenous  beasts  rising  up  out  of 
the  troubled  sea,  are  represented  the  four  world-powers  following 
one  another.  The  judgment  which  would  fall  upon  them  is  also 
revealed.  The  eighth  contains  a  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  and 
Greek  world-powers  under  the  image  of  a  ram  and  a  he-goat 
respectively,  and  of  the  enemy  and  desolater  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  people  of  God  arising  out  of  the  last  named  kingdom  ; 
the  ninth,  the  revelation  of  the  seventy  weeks  appointed  for  the 
development  and  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
Daniel  received  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer  for  the  pardon  of 
his  people  and  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  finally,  ch. 
x.-xii.  contain  a  vision,  granted  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  with  further  disclosures  regarding  the  Persian  and  the 
Grecian  world-powers,  and  the  wars  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north 
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ami  the  south,  springing  out  of  the  latter  of  these  powers,  for  the 
supreme  authority  ami  the  dominion  over  the  Holy  Land  ;  the 
oppression  that  would  fall  on  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  at  the 
time  of  the  end  ;  the  destruction  of  the  last  enemy  under  the  stroke 
of  divine  judgment  ;  and  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
by  the  rising  again  from  the  dead  of  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
of  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 

The  book  has  commonly  been  divided  into  two  parts,  consisting 
of  six  chapters  each  (e.g.  by  Kos.,  Maur.,  Ilavern.,  Hitz.,  Ziindel, 
etc.).  The  first  six  are  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  remaining 
six  as  prophetical ;  or  the  first  part  is  called  the  "  book  of  history," 
the  second,  the  il  book  of  visions."  But  this  division  corresponds 
neither  with  the  contents  nor  with  the  formal  design  of  the  book. 
If  we  consider  the  first  chapter  and  its  relation  to  the  whole 
already  stated,  we  cannot  discern  a  substantial  reason  for  regarding 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  image  representing  the  monarchies 
(ch.  ii.),  which  with  its  interpretation  was  revealed  to  Daniel  in  a 
night  vision  (ch.  ii.  19),  as  an  historical  narration,  and  Daniel's 
dream-vision  of  the  four  world-powers  symbolized  by  ravenous 
beasts,  which  an  angel  interpreted  to  him,  as  a  prophetic  vision, 
since  the  contents  of  both  chapters  are  essentially  alike.  The 
circumstance  that  in  ch.  ii.  it  is  particularly  related  how  the 
Chaldean  wise  men,  who  were  summoned  by  Nubuchadnezzar, 
could  neither  relate  nor  interpret  the  dream,  and  on  that  account 
were  threatened  with  death,  and  were  partly  visited  with  punish- 
ment, does  not  entitle  us  to  refuse  to  the  dream  and  its  contents, 
which  were  revealed  to  Daniel  in  a  night  vision,  the  character  of  a 
prophecy.  In  addition  to  this,  ch.  vii.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Chaldee  language  and  that  Daniel  speaks  in  it  in  the  third 
person  (ch.  vii.  1,  2),  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  chapters 
preceding  (ch.  ii.-vi.),  and  separates  itself  from  those  which  follow, 
in  which  Daniel  speaks  in  the  first  person  and  uses  the  Hebrew 
language.  On  these  grounds,  we  must,  with  Aub.,  Klief.,  and 
Kran.,  regard  ch.  ii.,  which  is  written  in  Chaldee,  as  belonging 
to  the  first  part  of  the  book,  viz.  ch.  ii.-vii.,  and  ch.  viii.-xii., 
which  are  written  in  Hebrew,  as  constituting  the  second  part ; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  division  we  must  seek  to  vindicate  by 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  both  of  the  parts. 

Kranichfeld  (das  Buck  Daniel  erMart)  thus  explains  the 
distinction  between  the  two  parts : — The  first  presents  the  suc- 
cessive development  of   the  whole  heathen  world  power,  and  its 
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relation  to  Israel,  till  the  time  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (ch.  ii. 
and  vii.),  but  lingers  particularly  in  the  period  lying  at  the 
beginning  of  this  development,  i.e.  in  the  heathen  kingdoms 
standing  nearest  the  exiles,  namely,  the  Chaldean  kingdom  and 
that  of  the  Medes  which  subdued  it  (ch.  vi.).  The  second  part  (ch. 
viii.-xii.),  on  the  contrary,  passing  from  the  Chaldean  kingdom, 
lingers  on  the  development  of  the  heathen  world-power  towards 
the  time  of  its  end,  in  the  Javanic  form  of  power,  and  on  the  Median 
and  Persian  kingdom  only  in  so  far  as  it  immediately  precedes  the 
unfolding  of  the  power  of  Javan.  But,  setting  aside  this  explana- 
tion of  the  world-kingdoms,  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  the 
contents  of  ch.  ix.  are  altogether  overlooked  in  this  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  parts,  inasmuch  as  this  chapter  does  not 
treat  of  the  development  of  the  heathen  world-power,  but  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  time  of  its  consummation  determined 
by  God.  If  we  inspect  more  narrowly  the  contents  of  the  first 
part,  we  find  an  interruption  of  the  chronological  order  pervading 
the  book,  inasmuch  as  events  (ch.  vi.)  belonging  to  the  time  of 
the  Median  king  Darius  are  recorded  before  the  visions  (ch.  vii. 
and  viii.)  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  the  Chaldean  king  Bel- 
shazzar.  The  placing  of  these  events  before  that  vision  can  have 
no  other  ground  than  to  allow  historical  incidents  of  a  like  kind 
to  be  recorded  together,  and  then  the  visions  granted  to  Daniel, 
without  any  interruption.  Hence  has  arisen  the  appearance  of  the 
book's  being  divided  into  two  parts,  an  historical  and  a  prophetical. 
In  order  to  discover  a  right  division,  we  must  first  endeavour 
to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  historical  incidents  recorded 
in  ch.  iii.-vi.,  that  we  may  determine  their  relations  to  the  visions 
in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  The  two  intervening  chapters  iv.  and  v.  are  like 
the  second  chapter  in  this,  that  they  speak  of  revelations  which  the 
possessors  of  the  world-power  received,  and  that,  too,  revelations  of 
the  judgment  which  they  drew  upon  themselves  by  their  boastful 
pride  and  violence  against  the  sanctuaries  of  the  living  God.  To 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  of  the  world-power,  when  he  boasted 
(ch.  iv.)  of  the  building  of  great  Babylon  as  a  royal  residence  by 
his  great  might,  it  was  revealed  in  a  dream  that  he  should  be  cast 
down  from  his  height  and  debased  among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
till  he  should  learn  that  the  Most  High  rules  over  the  kingdom  of 
men.  To  king  Belshazzar  (ch.  v.),  in  the  midst  of  his  riotous 
banquet,  at  which  he  desecrated  the  vessels  of  the  holy  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  was  revealed,  by  means  of  a  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
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his  death  and  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom.  To  both  of  these 
kings  Daniel  had  to  explain  the  divine  revelation,  which  soon  after 
was  fulfilled.  The  other  two  chapters  (iii.  and  vi.)  make  known 
the  attempts  of  the  rulers  of  the  world  to  compel  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  to  offer  supplication  to  them  and  to  their  images,  and 
the  wonderful  deliverance  from  death  which  the  Lord  vouchsafed 
to  the  faithful  confessors  of  His  name.  These  four  events  have, 
besides  their  historical  value,  a  prophetical  import :  they  show  how 
the  world-rulers,  when  they  misuse  their  power  for  self-idolatry  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Lord  and  His  servants,  will  be  humbled  and 
cast  down  by  God,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  confessors  of 
His  name  wrill  be  wonderfully  protected  and  upheld.  For  the  sake 
of  presenting  this  prophetic  meaning,  Daniel  has  recorded  these 
events  and  incidents  in  his  prophetical  book  ;  and,  on  chronological 
and  essential  grounds,  has  introduced  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  between  the 
visions,  so  as  to  define  more  clearly  the  position  of  the  world-power 
in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  first 
part  (ch.  ii.-vii.)  treats  of  the  world-power  and  its  development 
in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  we  can  say  with  Kliefoth,1 
that. "  chapter  second  gives  a  survey  of  the  whole  historical  evolu- 
tion of  the  world-power,  which  survey  ch.  vii.,  at  the  close  of  this 
part,  further  extends,  while  the  intermediate  chapters  iii.-vi.  show 
in  concrete  outlines  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  world-power,  and 
its  conduct  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  God." 

If  we  now  fix  our  attention  on  the  second  part,  ch.  viii.-xii.,  it 
will  appear  that  in  the  visions,  ch.  viii.  and  x.-xii.,  are  prophesied 
oppressions  of  the  people  of  God  by  a  powerful  enemy  of  God  and  His 
saints,  who  would  arise  out  of  the  third  world-kingdom ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  Auberlen2  to  say  that  the  first  part  unfolds  and  presents  to 
view  the  whole  development  of  the  world-powers  from  a  universal 
historical  point  of  view,  and  shows  how  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
in  the  end  triumph  over  them ;  that  the  second  part,  on  the  contrary, 
places  before  our  eyes  the  unfolding  of  the  world-powers  in  their 
relation  to  Israel  in  the  nearer  future  before  the  predicted  (ch.  ix.) 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  This  designation  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  parts  accords  with  that  already  acknowledged  by 
me,  yet  on  renewed  reflection  it  does  not  accord  with  the  recognised 

1  Das  Buch  Daniels  iibers.  u.  erkl. 

2  Der  Proph.  Daniel  u.  die  Offenb.  Johannis,  p.  38,  der  2  Auf.  (The  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelations  of  John.  Published  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh.) 

a 
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reference  of  cli.  ix.  24-27  to  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  nor  with  ch.  xi.  36-xii.  7,  which  prophesies  of  Antichrist. 
Rather,  as  Klief.  has  also  justly  remarked,  the  second  part  treats  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  development  in  relation  to  the  world-power. 
"  As  the  second  chapter  forms  the  central-point  of  the  first  part,  so 
does  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second  part,  gathering  all  the  rest 
around  it.  And  as  the  second  chapter  presents  the  whole  historical 
evolution  of  the  world-power  from  th^  days  of  Daniel  to  the  end, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ninth  chapter  presents  th°  whole  historical 
evolution  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  days  of  Daniel  to  the 
end."  But  the  preceding  vision  recorded  in  ch.  viii.,  and  that  which 
follows  in  ch.  x.-xii.,  predict  a  violent  incursion  of  an  insolent 
enemy  rising  out  of  the  Javanic  world-kingdom  against  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  wi11  terminate  in  his  own  destruction  at  the 
time  appointed  by  God,  and,  as  a  comparison  of  ch.  viii.  and  vii. 
and  of  ch.  xi.  21-35  with  36-44  and  ch.  xii.  1-3  shows,  will  be  a  type 
of  the  assault  of  the  last  enemy,  in  whom  the  might  of  the  fourth 
wrorld-power  reaches  its  highest  point  of  hostility  against  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  wrho  in  the  final  judgment  will  also  be  destroyed. 
These  two  visions,  the  second  of  which  is  but  a  further  unfolding 
of  the  first,  could  not  but  show  to  the  people  of  God  what  wars  and 
oppressions  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  near  and  the 
remote  future  for  their  sanctifi cation,  and  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  faith,  till  the  final  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  the  true  servants  of  God  with  the  assur- 
ance of  final  victory  in  these  severe  conflicts. 

With  this  view  of  the  contents  of  the  book  the  form  in  which 
the  prophecies  are  given  stands  also  in  harmony.  In  the  first  part, 
wrhich  treats  of  the  world-power,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  of 
the  world-power,  is  the  receiver  of  the  revelation.  To  him  was 
communicated  not  only  the  prophecy  (ch.  iv.)  relating  to  himself 
personally,  but  also  that  which  comprehended  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  world-power  (ch.  ii.)  ;  while  Daniel  received  only  the 
revelation  (ch.  vii.)  specially  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  world- 
power  in  its  development  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  a  certain 
measure  for  the  confirmation  of  the  revelation  communicated  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Belshazzar  also,  as  the  bearer  of  the  world- 
power,  received  (ch.  v.)  a  revelation  from  God.  In  the  second 
part,  on  the  contrary,  which  treats  of  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  Daniel,  a  who  is  by  birth  and  by  faith  a  member  of 
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the  kingdom  of  God,"  alone  receives  a  prophecy. — With  this  the 
change  in  the  language  of  the  book  agrees.  The  first  part  (cli.  ii.- 
vii.),  treating  of  the  world-power  and  its  development,  is  written  in 
Chaldee,  which  is  the  language  of  the  world-Dower;  the  second 
part  (ch.  viii.-xii.),  treating  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  develop- 
ment, as  also  the  first  chapter,  which  shows  how  Daniel  the  Israelite 
was  called  to  be  a  prophet  by  God,  is  written  in  the  Hebrew,  which 
is  the  language  of  the  people  of  God.  This  circumstance  denotes 
that  in  the  first  part  the  fortunes  of  the  world-power,  and  that  in 
the  second  part  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the 
subject  treated  of  (cf.  Auber.  p.  39,  Klief.  p.  44).1 

From  these  things  we  arrive  at  the  certainty  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  forms  an  organic  whole,  as  is  now  indeed  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  it  was  composed  by  a  prophet  according  to  a  plan 
resting  on  higher  illumination. 

IV. — THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL. 

The  book  of  Daniel,  in  its  historical  and  prophetical  contents, 
corresponds  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  under  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  statements,  it  sprang  up,  as  also  to  the  place  which  the 
receiver  of  the  vision,  called  the  prophet  Daniel  (ch.  vii.  2,  viii.  1, 

1  Kranichfeld  (d.  B.  Daniels,  p.  53)  seeks  to  explain  this  interchange  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  (Aramean)  languages  by  supposing  that  the  decree  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  hi.  31  [iv.  1]  ff.)  to  his  people,  and  also  his  conversation 
with  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  ii.  4-11),  were  originally  in  the  Aramaic  language,  and 
that  the  author  was  led  from  this  to  make  use  of  this  language  throughout  one 
part  of  his  book,  as  was  the  case  with  Ezra,  e.g.  ch.  iv.  23  ff.  And  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  one  whole  part  of  the  book  will  be 
sufficiently  explained,  if  it  were  composed  during  a  definite  epoch,  within  which 
the  heathen  oppressors  as  such,  and  the  heathen  persecution,  stand  everywhere 
in  the  foreground,  namely  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  supremacy,  on  which  the 
Median  made  no  essential  change.  Thus  the  theocrat,  writing  at  this  time, 
composed  his  reports  in  the  Aramaic  language  in  order  to  make  them  effective 
among  the  Chaldeans,  because  they  were  aimed  against  their  enmity  and 
hostility  as  well  as  against  that  of  their  rulers.  But  this  explanation  fails  from 
this  circumstance,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  the  vision  granted  to 
Daniel  (ch.  viii.)  is  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  language,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
later  events  which  occurred  in  the  night  on  which  Belshazzar  was  slain  (ch.  v.) 
are  described  in  the  Chaldee  language.  The  use  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the 
vision  (ch.  viii.)  cannot  be  explained  on  Kranichfeld's  supposition,  for  that  vision 
is  so  internally  related  to  the  one  recorded  in  the  Chaldee  language  in  the 
seventh  chapter,  that  no  ground  can  be  discerned  for  the  change  of  language 
in  these  two  chapters. 
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ix.  2,  x.  2  ff.),  occupied  during  the  exile.  If  the  exile  has  that 
importance  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  already  described  in  §  2,  then  the  whole  progressive  development 
of  the  divine  revelation,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  warrants  us  to  expect,  from  the  period  of  the  exile,  a 
book  containing  records  such  as  are  found  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 
Since  miracles  and  prophecies  essentially  belong  not  only  in  general 
to  the  realizing  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  but  have  also  been 
especially  manifested  in  all  the  critical  periods  of  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  the  miracles  in  the  historical  parts  of 
the  book,  nor  its  prophecies,  consisting  of  singular  predictions,  can 
in  any  respect  seem*  strange  to  us. 

The  history  of  redemption  in  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  pre- 
sents four  great  periods  of  miracles,  i.e.  four  epochs,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  other  times  by  numerous  and  remarkable  miracles. 
These  are,  (1)  The  time  of  Moses,  or  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  their  journey  through  the  Arabian  desert  to 
Canaan ;  (2)  In  the  promised  land,  the  time  of  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha ;  (3)  The  time  of  Daniel,  or  of  the  Babylonish 
exile  ;  and  (4)  The  period  from  the  appearance  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  the  ascension  of  Christ,  or  the  time  of  Christ.  These  are 
the  times  of  the  foundation  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant,  and 
the  times  of  the  two  deliverances  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Of  these 
four  historical  epochs  the  first  and  the  fourth  correspond  with  one 
another,  and  so  also  do  the  second  and  the  third.  Bat  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  Mosaic  period  contains  the  two  elements,  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  at  Sinai,  then,  if  we  take  into  view  the  first  of 
these  elements,  the  Mosaic  period  resembles  that  of  the  exile  in 
this  respect,  that  in  both  of  them  the  subject  is  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  subjection  to  the  heathen  world-power,  and  that  the 
deliverance  in  both  instances  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God, — the  freeing  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage  for  the  founding  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  deliverance  from  Babylonish  exile  for  the  founding  of  the 
New.  In  both  periods  the  heathen  world-power  had  externally 
overcome  the  people  of  God  and  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and 
determined  on  their  destruction.  In  both,  therefore,  God  the  Lord, 
if  He  would  not  suffer  His  work  of  redemption  to  be  frustrated 
by  man,  must  reveal  Himself  by  wonders  and  signs  before  the 
heathen,  as  the  almighty  God  and  Lord  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
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and  compel  the  oppressors  of  His  people,  by  means  of  great  judg- 
ments, to  acknowledge  His  omnipotence  and  His  eternal  Godhead, 
so  that  they  learned  to  fear  the  God  of  Israel  and  released  His 
people.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  it  was  necessary  to  show  to  the 
Egyptians  and  to  Pharaoh,  who  had  said  to  Moses,  "  Who  is  the 
Lord,  that  I  should  obey  His  voice,  to  let  Israel  go  1  I  know  not 
the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go,"  that  Israel's  God  was  Jehovah 
the  Lord,  that  He,  and  not  their  gods,  as  they  thought,  was  Lord 
in  their  land,  and  that  there  w7as  none  like  Him  in  the  whole 
earth  (Ex.  vii.  17,  viii.  18,  ix.  14,  29).  And  as  Pharaoh  did  not 
know,  and  did  not  wish  to  know,  the  God  of  Israel,  so  also  neither 
Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  Belshazzar,  nor  Darius  knew  Him.  Since 
all  the  heathen  estimated  the  power  of  the  gods  according  to  the 
power  of  the  people  who  honoured  them,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
whom  they  had  subjugated  by  their  arms,  would  naturally  appear 
to  the  Chaldeans  and  their  king  as  an  inferior  and  feeble  God, 
as  He  had  already  appeared  to  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  x.  8-11,  xxxvi. 
18-20).  They  had  no  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  God  had 
given  up  His  people  to  be  punished  by  them  on  account  of  their 
unfaithful  departure  from  Him.  This  delusion  of  theirs,  by  which 
not  only  the  honour  of  the  true  God  was  misunderstood  and  sullied, 
but  also  the  object  for  which  the  God  of  Israel  had  sent  His  people 
into  exile  among  the  heathen  was  in  danger  of  being  frustrated, 
God  could  only  dissipate  by  revealing  Himself,  as  He  once  did  in 
Egypt,  so  now  in  the  exile,  as  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  whole 
world.  The  similarity  of  circumstances  required  similar  wonderful 
revelations  from  God.  For  this  reason  there  were  miracles  wrought 
in  the  exile  as  there  had  been  in  Egypt, — miracles  which  showed 
the  omnipotence  of  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  helplessness 
of  the  heathen  gods ;  and  hence  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
God  did  this  is  in  general  the  same.  To  the  heathen  kings 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.)  and  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.)  He  made 
known  the  future  in  dreams,  which  the  heathen  wise  men  of  the 
land  were  not  able  to  interpret,  and  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  Joseph 
and  Daniel,  interpreted  to  them,  and  on  that  account  were  exalted 
to  high  offices  of  state,  in  which  they  exerted  their  influence  as  the 
saviours  of  their  people.  And  He  shows  His  omnipotence  by 
miracles  which  break  through  the  course  of  nature. 

In  so  far  the  revelations  of  God  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Babylonish 
exile  resemble  one  another.  But  that  the  actions  of  God  revealed 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  are  not  mere  copies  of  those  which  were 
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wrought  in  Egypt,  but  that  in  reality  they  repeat  themselves,  is 
clear  from  the  manifest  difference  in  particulars  between  the  two. 
Of  the  two  ways  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  as  the  one  only 
true  God,  in  the  wonders  of  His  almighty  power,  and  in  the 
displays  of  His  omniscience  in  predictions,  we  meet  with  the  former 
almost  alone  in  Egypt,  while  in  the  exile  it  is  the  latter  that  pre- 
vails. Leaving  out  of  view  Pharaoh's  dream  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
God  spoke  to  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of  Moses  through  Moses 
only ;  and  He  showed  Himself  as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth 
only  in  the  plagues.  In  the  exile  God  showed  His  omnipotence 
only  through  the  two  miracles  of  the  deliverance  of  Daniel  from 
the  den  of  lions,  and  of  Daniel's  three  friends  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace.  All  the  other  revelations  of  God  consist  in  the  pro- 
phetic announcement  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
world-kingdoms  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For,  besides  the 
general  object  of  all  God's  actions,  to  reveal  to  men  the  existence 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  time  of  the 
exile  had  a  different  specific  object  from  those  in  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  God  would  break  Pharaoh's  pride  and  his  resistance  to  His 
will,  and  compel  him  to  let  Israel  go.  This  could  only  be  reached 
by  the  judgments  which  fell  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  and  its  inha- 
bitants, and  manifested  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  and  over  the  whole  earth.  In  the  exile,  on  the  contrary, 
the  object  was  to  destroy  the  delusion  of  the  heathen,  that  the  God 
of  the  subjugated  people  of  Judea  was  an  impotent  national  god, 
and  to  show  to  the  rulers  of  the  world  by  acts,  that  the  God  of 
this  so  humbled  people  was  yet  the  only  true  God,  who  rules  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  in  His  wisdom  and  omniscience  determines 
the  affairs  of  men.  Thus  God  must,  as  Caspari,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Book  of  Daniel?  rightly  remarks,  u  by  great  revelations  lay 
open  His  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  and  show  that  He  is  infi- 
nitely exalted  above  the  gods  and  wise  men  of  this  world  and  above 
all  the  world-powers."  Caspari  further  says  :  "  The  wise  men  of 
the  Chaldean  world-power,  i.e.  the  so-called  magi,  maintained  that 
they  were  the  possessors  of  great  wisdom,  and  such  they  were 
indeed  celebrated  to  be,  and  that  they  obtained  their  wisdom  from 
their  gods.  The  Lord  must,  through  great  revelations  of  His 
omniscience,  show  that  He  alone  of  all  the  possessors  of  knowledge 
is  the  Omniscient,  while  their  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  gods,  is  nothing.  .  .  .  The  heathen  world-power  rests  in  the 
1  Vorlesungen  ueber  das  B.  Daniels,  p.  20. 
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belief  that  it  nets  independently, — that  it  rules  and  governs  in  the 
world, — that  even  the  future,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  in  its  hands. 
The  Lord  must  show  to  it  that  it  is  only  an  instrument  in  His  hand 
for  the  furthering  of  His  plans, — that  He  is  the  only  independent 
a^ent  in  history, — that  it  is  He  who  directs  the  course  of  the  whole 
world,  and  therefore  that  all  that  happens  to  His  people  is  His  own 
work.  And  He  must,  on  this  account,  lay  open  to  it  the  whole 
future,  that  He  may  show  to  it  that  He  knows  it  all,  even  to  the 
very  minutest  events, — that  it  all  lies  like  a  map  before  His  eyes, — 
and  that  to  Him  it  is  history  ;  for  He  who  fully  knows  the  whole 
future  must  also  be  the  same  who  governs  the  whole  development 
of  the  world.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  separated  from  omniscience.,, 
Only  by  virtue  of  such  acts  of  God  could  the  shaking  of  the  faith 
of  the  heathen  in  the  reality  and  power  of  their  gods,  effected 
through  the  fall  and  destruction  of  one  world-kingdom  after  an- 
other, become  an  operative  means  for  the  preparation  of  the  heathen 
world  beforehand  for  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  who  should 
arise  out  of  Judah. 

But  as  all  the  revelations  of  God  were  first  and  principally 
intended  for  Israel,  so  also  the  wonderful  manifestations  of  the 
divine  omnipotence  and  omniscience  in  the  exile,  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  wonders  of  God  in  Egypt  had 
their  relation  to  Israel  not  only  in  their  primary  bearing  on  their 
deliverance  from  the  house  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  a  far 
wider  respect :  they  were  intended  to  show  actually  to  Israel  that 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  possessed  the  power  to  overcome 
all  the  hindrances  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishing  of 
His  promises.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  burning  of  the  temple,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  royal  house  of  David,  the  cessation  of  the  offering 
up  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  the  carrying  away  of  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  people  into  bondage,  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
destroyed,  the  covenant  relation  dissolved,  and  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah,  driven  forth  from  their  own  land  among  the  heathen, 
were  brought  into  a  new  Egyptian  slavery  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  68, 
Hos.  viii.  13,  ix.  3).  The  situation  into  which  Israel  fell  by  the 
carrying  away  into  Babylon  was  so  grievous  and  so  full  of  afflic- 
tions, that  the  earnest-minded  and  the  pious  even  might  despair,  and 
doubt  the  covenant  faithfulness  of  God.  The  predictions  by  the 
earlier  prophets  of  their  deliverance  from  exile,  and  their  return 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  after  the  period  of  chastisement  had 
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passed  by,  served  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  despair  or  falling 
away  into  heathenism,  amid  the  sufferings  and  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Even  the  labours  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in 
their  midst,  although  his  appearance  was  a  sign  and  a  pledge  that 
the  Lord  had  not  wholly  cast  off  His  people,  could  be  to  the  van- 
quished no  full  compensation  for  that  which  they  had  lost,  and 
must  feel  the  want  of.  Divine  actions  must  be  added  to  the  word 
of  promise,  which  gave  assurance  of  its  fulfilment, — wonderful 
works,  which  took  away  every  doubt  that  the  Lord  could  save  the 
true  confessors  of  His  name  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  yea, 
from  death  itself.  To  these  actual  proofs  of  the  divine  omnipotence, 
if  they  would  fully  accomplish  their  purpose,  new  disclosures  re- 
garding the  future  must  be  added,  since,  as  we  have  explained 
above  (p.  8),  after  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  years  of  Babylonian 
captivity  prophesied  of  by  Jeremiah,  Babylon  would  indeed  fall, 
and  the  Jews  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  fatherland,  yet  the 
glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  Messiah,  which  was 
connected  by  all  the  earlier  prophets,  and  even  by  Ezekiel,  with  the 
return  from  Babylon,  did  not  immediately  appear,  nor  was  the  theo- 
cracy restored  in  all  its  former  integrity,  but  Israel  must  remain 
yet  longer  under  the  domination  and  the  oppression  of  the  heathen. 
The  non-fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hopes,  founded  in  the  deliver- 
ance from  Babylonian  exile  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  could 
not  but  have  shaken  their  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  God  in 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises,  had  not  God  before  this  already  un- 
veiled His  plan  of  salvation,  and  revealed  beforehand  the  progres- 
sive development  and  the  continuation  of  the  heathen  world-power, 
till  its  final  destruction  through  the  erection  of  His  everlasting 
kingdom. 

Prophecy  stands  side  by  side  with  God's  actions  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant,  interpreting  these 
actions  to  the  people,  and  making  known  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 
in  guiding  and  governing  their  affairs.  As  soon  and  as  often  as 
Israel  comes  into  conflict  with  the  heathen  nations,  the  prophets 
appear  and  proclaim  the  will  of  God,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
present  time,  but  they  also  make  known  the  final  victory  of  His 
kingdom  over  all  the  kingdoms  and  powers  of  this  earth.  These 
prophetic  announcements  take  a  form  corresponding  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  period.  Yet  they  are  always  of  such  a  kind 
tnat  they  shine  out  into  the  future  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
immediate  present.     Thus  (leaving  out  of  view  the  older  times) 
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the  prophets  of  the  Assyrian  period  predict  not  only  the  deliverance 
of  Judafa  and  Jerusalem  from  the  powerful  invasion  of  the  hostile 
Assyrians  and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  before  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  carrying  away  of  Judah  into 
Babylon  and  the  subsequent  deliverance  from  this  exile,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  the  heathen  nations  which  fight  against  the  Lord 
and  against  His  people.  At  the  time  of  the  exile  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  prophesy  with  great  fulness  of  detail,  and  in  the  most 
particular  manner,  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  Jeremiah 
prophesies  as  particularly  the  return  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  from 
the  exile,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  covenant  which  should  endure 
for  ever  ;  and  Ezekiel  in  grand  ideal  outlines  describes  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  purified  and  transfigured 
form.  Completing  this  prophecy,  the  Lord  reveals  to  His  people 
by  Daniel  the  succession  and  the  duration  nf  the  world-kingdoms,  the 
relation  of  each 'to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  preservation  under 
all  the  persecution  of  the  world-power,  as  well  as  its  completion 
by  judgments  poured  out  on  the  world-kingdoms  till  their  final 
destruction. 

The  np\v  form  of  the  revelation  regarding  the  course  and  issue 
of  the  process  commencing  with  the  formation  of  the  world-king- 
doms— a  process  by  which  the  world-power  shall  be  judged,  the 
people  of  God  purified,  and  the  plan  of  salvation  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  human  race  shall  be  perfected — corresponds  to  the  new 
aspect  of  things  arising  in  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  God  to 
the  violence  of  the  world-powers.  The  so-called  apocalyptical 
character  of  Daniel's  prophecy  is  neither  in  contents  nor  in  form 
a  new  species  of  prophecy.  What  Auberlen *  remarks  regarding 
the  distinction  between  apocalypse  and  prophecy  needs  important 
limitation.  We  cannot  justify  the  remark,  that  while  the  prophets 
generally  place  in  the  light  of  prophecy  only  the  existing  condition 
of  the  people  of  God,  Daniel  had  not  so  special  a  destination,  but 
only  the  general  appointment  to  serve  to  the  church  of  God  as  a 
prophetic  light  for  the  500  years  from  the  exile  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  during 
which  there  was  no  revelation.  For  these  other  prophets  do  not 
limit  themselves  to  the  present,  but  they  almost  all  at  the  same  time 
throw  light  on  the  future  ;  and  Daniel's  prophecy  also  goes  forth 
from  the  present  and  reaches  far  beyond  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
1  Der  Proph.  Dan.  p.  79  ff.     (Eng.  Trans,  p.  70  ff.) 
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tion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  The  further  observation 
also,  that  the  apocalypses,  in  conformity  with  their  destination 
to  throw  prophetic  light  on  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  times  in  which  the  light  of  immediate 
revelation  is  wanting,  must  be  on  the  one  side  more  universal  in 
their  survey,  and  on  the  other  more  special  in  the  presentation  of 
details,  is,  when  more  closely  looked  into,  unfounded.  Isaiah,  for 
example,  is  in  his  survey  not  less  universal  than  Daniel.  He 
throws  light  not  only  on  the  whole  future  of  the  people  and  king- 
dom of  God  onward  till  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  but  also  on  the  end  of  all  the  heathen  nations  and 
kingdoms,  and  gives  in  his  representations  very  special  disclosures 
not  only  regarding  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  power,  which  at 
that  time  oppressed  the  people  of  God  and  sought  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  also  regarding  far  future  events,  such  as  the 
carrying  away  into  Babylon  of  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house, 
and  of  the  king's  sons,  that  they  might  become  courtiers  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (ch.  xxxix.  6,  7),  the  deliverance  of 
Judah  from  Babylon  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus  (ch.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1),  etc. 
Compare  also,  for  special  glances  into  the  future,  the  rich  repre- 
sentation of  details  in  Mic.  iv.  8-v.  3.  It  is  true  that  the  prophets 
before  the  exile  contemplate  the  world-power  in  its  present  form 
together  with  its  final  unfolding,  and  therefore  they  announce  the 
Messianic  time  for  the  most  part  as  near  at  hand,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  with  Daniel  the  one  world-power  is  successively  pre- 
sented in  four  world-monarchies;  but  this  difference  is  not  essential, 
but  only  a  wider  expansion  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  correspond- 
ing to  the  time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  Daniel  was  placed, 
that  not  Assyria  but  Babylon  would  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
and  lead  the  people  of  God  into  exile,  and  that  the  Medes  and 
Elamites  would  destroy  Babylon,  and  Cyrus  set  free  the  captives 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Even  the  "  significant  presentation  of 
numbers  and  of  definite  chronological  periods  expressed  in  them,,, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  a  characteristic  mark  "  of  apocalypse,  has 
its  roots  and  fundamental  principles  in  simple  prophecy,  which 
here  and  there  also  gives  significant  numbers  and  definite  periods. 
Thus  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  form  the  starting-point  for 
the  seventy  weeks  or  the  seven  times  of  Daniel,  ch.  ix.  Compare 
also  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isa.  vii.  8  ;  the  three  years,  Isa.  xx.  3 ; 
the  seventy  years  of  the  desolation  of  Tyre,  Isa.  xxiii.  15 ;  the  forty 
and  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  of  Ezek.  iv.  6,  9. 
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In  fine,  if  wo  examine  attentively  the  rabjective  form  of  the 

apOCaljpee,  ire  shall   find  of  the  two  ways  in  which   the   future  is 

unveiled,  viz.  l>v  dreami  and  visions,  the  latter  with  almost  all  the 
prophets  together  with  communications  flowing  from  divine  illu- 
mination, while  revelation  by  dreams  as  a  rule  is  granted  only  to 
the  heathen  (Abimelecb,  (Jen.  x\.  3 ;  Pharaoh,  (Jen.  xli. ;  Nebu- 

chadne/i:.  Dan.  ii.)  or  to  Jews  who  were  not  prophets  (Jacob, 
.  w.iii.  12;  Solomon,  1  Kings  iii.  5),  and  the  revelation  in 
Dan.  vii.  is  communicated  to  Daniel  in  a  dream  only  on  account 
of  its  particular  relation,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  to  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  (cf.  Amos  vii.— ix., 
.  vi.,  lxiii.,  Jer.  i.  13,  xxiv.  1,  2)  had  also  visions.  With  Ezekiel 
visions  rather  than  discourses  conveying  condemnation  or  comfort 
prevail,  and  Zechariah  beholds  in  a  series  of  actions  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  world-kingdoms 
(Zech.  i.  7-vi.  15).  We  also  find  images  representing  angels  seen 
by  the  prophets  when  in  an  ecstasy,  not  only  with  Zechariah,  who 
was  after  Daniel's  time,  but  also  with  Ezekiel ;  and  Isaiah  too  saw 
the  seraphim  standing,  and  even  moving  and  acting,  before  the 
throne  of  God  (Isa.  vi.  6,  7).  In  the  visions  the  future  appears 
embodied  in  plastic  figures  which  have  a  symbolical  meaning  and 
which  need  interpretation.  Thus  the  appearance  of  angels  to 
Daniel  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  their  appearance  to 
Ezekiel  and  Zechariah. 

Accordingly  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  not  distinguished  even 
in  their  apocalyptic  form  from  the  whole  body  of  prophecy  in  nature, 
but  only  in  degree.  When  dream  and  vision  form  the  only  means 
of  announcing  the  future,  the  prophetic  discourse  is  wholly  wanting. 
But  the  entire  return  of  the  prophecy  to  the  form  of  discourses  of 
condemnation,  warning,  and  consolation  is  fully  explained  from  the 
position  of  Daniel  outside  of  the  congregation  of  God  at-the  court 
and  in  the  state  service  of  the  heathen  world-ruler ;  and  this  posi- 
tion the  Lord  had  assigned  to  him  on  account  of  the  great  signifi- 
cance which  the  world-kingdom  had,  as  we  have  shown  (p.  10), 
for  the  preparation  beforehand  of  Israel  and  of  the  heathen  world 
for  the  renovation  and  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
Christ. 

Both  in  its  contents  and  form  the  book  of  Daniel  has  thus  the 
stamp  of  a  prophetical  writing,  such  as  we  might  have  expected 
according  to  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of 
God  from  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  exile ;  and  the  testimony  of 
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the  Jewish  synagogue  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  or  its  composition  by  the  prophet  Daniel, 
rests  on  a  solid  foundation.  In  the  whole  of  antiquity  no  one 
doubted  its  genuineness  except  the  well-known  enemy  of  Christi- 
anity, the  Neo-Platonist  Porphyry,  who  according  to  the  statement 
of  Jerome  (in  the  preface  to  his  Comment,  in  Dan.)  wrote  the 
twelfth  book  of  his  \6yoc  Kara  Xpiartavcjv  against  the  book  of 
Daniel,  nolens  eum  ab  ipso,  cujus  inscriptus  est  nomine,  esse  composi- 
turn,  sed  a  quodam  qui  temporibus  Antiochi,  qui  appellatus  est  Epi- 
ph'anes,  fuerit  in  Judcea,  et  non  tarn  Danielem  ventura  dixisse,  quam 
ilium  narrasse  prceterita.  He  was,  however,  opposed  by  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea  and  other  church  Fathers.  For  the  first  time  with 
the  rise  of  deism,  naturalism,  and  rationalism  during  the  bygone 
century,  there  began,  as  a  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God,  the  assault  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  book.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  opposition  prevailed,  that  at 
the  present  time  all  critics  who  reject  miracles  and  supernatural 
prophecy  hold  its  spuriousness  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  criticism. 
They  regard  the  book  as  the  composition  of  a  Jew  living  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  object  was  to  cheer  and  animate  his 
contemporaries  in  the  war  which  was  waged  against  them  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  up  Judaism,  by 
representing  to  them  certain  feigned  miracles  and  prophecies  of 
some  old  prophet  announcing  the  victory  of  God's  people  over  all 
their  enemies.1 

The  arguments  by  which  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  seek 
to  justify  scientifically  their  opinion  are  deduced  partly  from  the 
position  of  the  book  in  the  canon,  and  other  external  circumstances, 
but  principally  from  the  contents  of  the  book.  Leaving  out  of  view 
that  which  the  most  recent  opponents  have  yielded  up,  the  following 
things,  adduced  by  Bleek  and  Stiihelin  (in  their  works  mentioned  in 

1  Cf.  the  historical  survey  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  genuineness  of 
tue  book  in  my  Lehrb.  d.  Einleit.  in  d.  A.  Test.  §  134.  To  what  is  there  men- 
tioned add  to  the  number  of  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness,  Fr.  Bleek,  Ein- 
leit ung  in  d.  A.  Test.  p.  577  if.,  and  his  article  on  the  "  Messianic  Prophecies  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel "  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theologie,  v.  1,  p.  45  n\,  and  J.  J. 
Stahelin's  Einleit.  in  die  kanon.  BUcher  des  A.  Test.  1862,  §  73.  To  the  number 
of  the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  as  there  mentioned  add,  Dav. 
Zundel's  krit.  Untersuchungen  ueber  die  Abfassungszeit  des  B.  Daniel,  1861,  Kud. 
Kranichfeld  and  Th.  Kliefoth  in  their  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(1868),  and  the  Catholic  theologian,  Dr.  Fr.  Heinr.  Reusch  (professor  in  Bonn), 
in  his  Lehr.  dcr  Einleit.  in  d.  A.  Test.  1868,  §  i3. 
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the  last  note),  are  asserted,  which  alone  we  wish  to  consider  here, 
referring  to  the  discussions  on  this  question  in  my  Lehrb.  der  Ein- 
leitung,  §  133. 

Among  the  external  grounds  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  place  the 
book  holds  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  That  Daniel  should  here  hold  his 
place  not  among  the  Nebiyim  [the  prophetical  writings],  but  among 
the  Ketlmhim  [the  Hagiographa]  between  the  books  of  Esther  and 
Ezra,  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  yet  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  .formation  of  the 
Nebiyim,  that  is,  in  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  and  consequently  that 
it  did  not  exist  previously  to  that  time.  But  this  conclusion,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Third  Part  of  the  canon,  the  collec- 
tion called  the  Kethubim,  wras  for  the  first  time  formed  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Part,  is  not  valid.  On  the  con- 
trary, Kranichfeld  has  not  without  good  reason  remarked,  that 
since  the  prophets  before  the  exile  connected  the  beginning  of 
the  Messianic  deliverance  with  the  end  of  the  exile,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  book  of  Daniel  predicts  a  period  of  oppression  con- 
tinuing long  after  the  exile,  therefore  the  period  succeeding  the 
exile  might  be  offended  with  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  hence 
feel  some  hesitation  to  incorporate  the  book  of  one  who  was  less 
distinctively  a  prophet  in  the  collection  of  the  prophetic  books,  and 
that  the  Maccabee  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  persecution  pro- 
phesied of  in  the  book,  first  learned  to  estimate  its  prophetic  worth 
and  secured  its  reception  into  the  canon.  This  objection  is  thus 
sufficiently  disproved.  But  the  supposition  of  a  successive  collection 
of  the  books  of  the  canon  and  of  its  three  Parts  after  the  period 
in  which  the  books  themselves  were  wrritten,  is  a  hypothesis  which 
has  never  been  proved :  cf.  my  Einleit.  in  d.  A.  T.  §  154  ff.  The 
place  occupied  by  this  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  the  place  of  Daniel  in  the  theocracy.  Daniel  did  not 
labour,  as  the  rest  of  the  prophets  did  whose  writings  form  the  class 
of  the  Nebiyim,  as  a  prophet  among  his  people  in  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  but  he  was  a  minister  of  state  under  the  Chaldean  and 
Medo-Persian  world-rulers.  Although,  like  David  and  Solomon, 
he  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  therefore  was  called  7rpo(/>^- 
t?7?  (LXX.,  Joseph.,  New  Testament),  yet  he  was  not  a  N^J,  i.e.  a 
prophet  in  his  official  position  and  standing.  Therefore  his  book  in 
its  contents  and  form  is  different  from  the  writings  of  the  Nebiyim, 
His  prophecies  are  not  prophetic  discourses  addressed  to  Israel  or 
the  nations,  but  visions,  in  which  the  development  of  the  world- 
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kingdoms  and  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  unveiled,  and 
the  historical  part  of  his  book  describes  events  of  the  time  when 
Israel  went  into  captivity  among  the  heathen.  For  these  reasons 
his  book  is  not  placed  in  the  class  of  the  Nebiyim,  which  reaches 
from  Joshua  to  Malachi, — for  these,  according  to  the  view  of  him 
who  arranged  the  canon,  are  wholly  the  writings  of  such  as  held 
the  prophetic  office,  i.e.  the  office  requiring  them  openly,  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  writing,  to  announce  the  word  of  God, — but  in  the 
class  of  the  Kethubim,  which  comprehends  sacred  writings  of  differ- 
ent kinds  whose  common  character  consists  in  this,  that  their  authors 
did  not  fill  the  prophetic  office,  as  e.g.  Jonah,  in  the  theocracy ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
are  comprehended  in  this  class,  since  Jeremiah  uttered  these 
Lamentations  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  not 
qua  a  prophet,  but  as  a  member  of  that  nation  which  was  chastened 
by  the  Lord. 

Little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  silence  of  Jesus 
Sirach  in  his  v/jlvos  iraripcovj  ch.  xlix.,  regarding  Daniel,  since  an 
express  mention  of  Daniel  could  not  justly  be  expected.  Jesus 
Sirach  passes  over  other  distinguished  men  of  antiquity,  such  as  Job, 
the  good  king  Jehoshaphat,  and  even  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe, 
who  did  great  service  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of 
the  law,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
present  a  complete  list.  Still  less  did  he  intend  to  name  all  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  if  also,  in  his  praise  of  the 
fathers,  he  limits  himself  on  the  whole  to  the  course  of  the  biblical 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  from  the  Pentateuch  down  to  the 
Minor  Prophets,  yet  what  he  says  of  Zerubbabel,  Joshua,  and  Nehe- 
miah  he  does  not  gather  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  Bleek  seeks  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  Ezra,  which  his  supposition  that  Jesus  Sirach 
names  all  the  celebrated  men  mentioned  in  the  canonical  books 
extant  in  his  time  contradicts,  by  the  remark  that  "  Ezra  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  omitted  if  the  book  which  bears  his  name  had 
been  before  that  time  received  into  the  canon,"  he  has  in  his  zeal 
against  the  book  of  Daniel  forgotten  to  observe  that  neither  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  in  its  original  or  then  existing  form,  nor  the  first  part 
of  the  book  of  Ezra,  containing  notices  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
has  ever,  separated  from  the  second  part,  which  speaks  of  Ezra, 
formed  a  constituent  portion  of  the  canon,  but  that  rather,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Ezra  "  was 
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without  doubt  composed  by  Ezra  himself,"  which  is  consequently  as 
old,  if  not  older  than  the  genuine  parts  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  that  both  books  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  to  us  must 
have  been  edited  by  a  Jew  living  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Grecian  supremacy,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  in  this  redaction  were  admitted  into  the  canon. 

Besides  all  this,  it  appears  that  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Sirach  the 
previous  existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  presupposed,  for  the 
idea  presented  in  Sirach  xvii.  14,  that  God  had  given  to  that  people 
an  angel  as  ijyovfievos  p?')>  refers  to  Dan.  x.  13,  20-xi.  1,  xii.  1. 
For  if  Sirach  first  formed  this  idea  from  the  LXX.  translation  of 
Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9,  then  the  LXX.  introduced  it  from  the  book  of 
Daniel  into  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  so  that  Daniel  is  the  author  from  whom 
this  opinion  was  derived ;  and  the  book  which  was  known  to  the 
Alexandrine  translators  of  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  unknown 
to  the  Siracidae. 

Still  weaker  is  the  argumentum  e  silentioj  that  in  the  pro- 
phets after  the  exile,  Haggai  and  Malachi,  and  particularly 
Zechariah  (ch.  i.-viii.),  there  are  no  traces  of  any  use  being 
riade  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  that  it  exerted  no  influence 
on  the  Messianic  representations  of  the  later  prophets.  Kran. 
has  already  made  manifest  the  weakness  of  this  argument  by 
replying  that  Bleek  was  silent  as  to  the  relation  of  Daniel's  prayer, 
ch.  ix.  3-19,  to  Ezra  ix.  and  Neh.  ix.,  because  the  dependence  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  on  the  book  of  Daniel  could  not  be  denied.. 
Moreover  von  Hofmann,  Ziindel  (p.  249  ff.),  Yolck  (Vindicice 
Danielicce,  1866),  Kran.;  and  Klief.  have  shown  that  Zechariah 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  four 
world-monarchies,  inasmuch  as  not  only  do  the  visions  of  the 
four  horns  and  of  the  four  carpenters  of  Zech.  ii.  1-4  (i.  18-21) 
rest  on  Dan.  vii.  7,  8,  viii.  3-9,  and  the  representation  of  nations 
and  kingdoms  as  horns  originate  in  these  passages,  but  also  in 
the  symbolic  transactions  recorded  Zech.  xi.  5,  the  killing  of  the 
three  shepherds  in  one  month  becomes  intelligible  only  by  a 
reference  to  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  world-rulers  under  whose 
power  Israel  was  brought  into  subjection.  Cf.  my  Comm.  on 
Zech.  ii.  1-4  and  xi.  5.  The  exposition  of  Zech.  i.  7-17  and  vi. 
1-8  as  founded  on  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  world-kingdoms, 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  satisfactory,  and  in  what 
Zechariah  (ch.  ii.  5)  says  of  the  building  of  Jerusalem  we  can  find 
no  allusion  to  Dan.  ix.  25.     But  if  Bleek  in  particular  has  missed 
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in  Zech.  Daniel's  announcement  of  a  Ruler  like  a  son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds,  Kran.  has,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  remarked 
that  this  announcement  by  Daniel  is  connected  with  the  scene  of 
judgment  described  in  ch.  vii.,  which  Zechariah,  in  whose  prophecies 
the  priestly  character  of  the  Messiah  predominates,  had  no  occasion 
to  repeat  or  expressly  to  mention.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the 
names  of  the  angels  in  Daniel,  which  are  connected  with  the 
special  character  of  his  visions,  and  cannot  be  expected  in  Zechariah. 
Yet  Zechariah  agrees  with  Daniel  in  regard  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks  of  angels. 

Rather  the  case  stands  thus :  that  not  only  was  Zechariah  ac- 
quainted with  Daniel's  prophecies,  but  Ezra  also  and  the  Levites  of 
his  time  made  use  of  (Ezra  ix.  and  Neh.  ix.)  the  penitential  prayer 
of  Daniel  (ch.  ix.).  In  Ezekiel  also  we  have  still  older  testimony 
for  Daniel  and  the  principal  contents  of  his  book,  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  its  genuineness  have  in  vain  attempted  to  set  aside.  Even 
Bleek  is  obliged  to  confess  that  "  in  the  way  in  which  Ezekiel 
(xiv.  14,  20,  xxviii.  3)  makes  mention  of  the  rectitude  and  wisdom 
of  Daniel,  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  man  of  such  virtue  and 
wisdom  as  Daniel  appears  in  this  book  to  have  been  distinguished 
by,  and  also  to  conceive  of  some  connection  between  the  character 
there  presented  and  that  which  Ezekiel  had  before  his  eyes ; "  but 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  manner  in  which  Ezekiel  makes 
mention  of  Daniel  does  not  lead  him  to  think  of  a  man  who  was 
Ezekiel's  contemporary  in  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  who  was 
probably  comparatively  young  at  the  time  when  Ezekiel  spake  of 
him,  but  of  a  man  who  had  been  long  known  as  an  historic  or 
mythic  personage  of  antiquity.  But  this  latter  idea  is  based  only 
on  the  groundless  supposition  that  the  names  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job,  as  found  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  are  there  presented  in  chrono- 
logical order,  which,  as  we  have  shown  under  Ezek.  xiv.,  is  a 
natural  order  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  deliverance  from 
great  danger  experienced  by  each  of  the  persons  named  on  ac- 
count of  his  righteousness.  Equally  groundless  is  the  other  sup- 
position, that  the  Daniel  named  by  Ezekiel  must  have  been  a  very 
old  man,  because  righteousness  and  wisdom  first  show  themselves 
in  old  age.  If  we  abandon  this  supposition  and  fall  in  with  the 
course  of  thought  in  Ezekiel,  then  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
naming  of  Daniel  between  Noah  and  Job  (Ezek.  xiv.  14)  dis- 
appears, and  at  the  same  time  also  the  occasion  for  thinking  of  an 
historical  or   mythical  personage  of  antiquity,  of  whose  special 
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wisdom  no  trace  can  anywhere  be  found.  What  Ezekiel  says  of 
Daniel  in  both  places  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Daniel  of  this  bool^. 
When  he  (ch.  xxviii.  3)  says  of  the  king  of  Tyre,  "  Thou  re- 
gardest  thyself  as  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  is  nothing  secret  that  is 
hidden  from  thee,"  the  reference  to  Daniel  cannot  be  denied,  to 
whom  God  granted  an  insight  into  all  manner  of  visions  and 
dreams,  so  that  he  excelled  ten  times  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
in  wisdom  (Dan.  i.  17-20) ;  and  therefore  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch. 
iv.  6  [9])  and  the  queen  (ch.  v.  11)  regarded  him  as  endowed 
with  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  which  the  ruler  of 
Tyre  in  vain  self-idolatry  attributed  to  himself.  The  opinion  pro- 
nounced regarding  Daniel  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  refers  without  a 
doubt  also  to  the  Daniel  of  this  book.  Ezekiel  names  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job  as  pious  men,  who  by  their  righteousness  before 
God  in  the  midst  of  severe  judgments  saved  their  souls,  i.e. 
their  lives.  If  his  discourse  was  intended  to  make  any  impression 
on  his  hearers,  then  the  facts  regarding  this  saving  of  their  lives 
must  have  been  well  known.  Kecord  of  this  was  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  Job,  but  of  a  Daniel  of 
antiquity  nothing  was  at  all  communicated.  On  the  contrary, 
Ezekiel' s  audience  could  not  but  at  once  think  of  Daniel,  who  not 
only  refused,  from  reverence  for  the  law  of  God,  to  eat  of  the 
food  from  the  king's  table,  thereby  exposing  his  life  to  danger, 
and  who  was  therefore  blessed  of  God  with  both  bodily  and 
mental  health,  bnt  who  also,  when  the  decree  had  gone  forth  that 
the  wise  men  who  could  not  show  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his  dream 
should  be  put  to  death,  in  the  firm  faith  that  God  would  by  prayer 
reveal  to  him  the  king's  dream,  saved  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  fellows,  and  in  consequence  of  his  interpretation  of  the  dream 
revealed  to  him  by  God,  was  appointed  ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon  and  chief  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
so  that  his  name  was  known  in  all  the  kingdom,  and  his  fidelity 
to  the  law  of  God  and  his  righteousness  were  praised  by  all  the 
captives  of  Judah  in  Chaldea. 

Thus  it  stands  with  respect  to  the  external  evidences  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Its  place  in  the  canon  among 
the  Keihubim  corresponds  with  the  place  which  Daniel  occupied  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament ;  the  alleged  want 
of  references  to  the  book  and  its  prophecies  in  Zechariah  and  in  the 
book  of  Jesus  Sirach  is,  when  closely  examined,  not  really  the 
case :  not  only  Jesus  Sirach  and  Zechariah  knew  and  understood 
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the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  but  even  Ezekiel  names  Daniel  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  internal  evidences  alleged 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  the  circumstance  that  the 
opponents  place  the  Greek  names  of  certain  musical  instruments 
mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  in  the  front,  awakens  certainly  no  prejudice 
favourable  to  the  strength  of  their  argument. 

In  the  list  of  the  instruments  of  music  which  were  played  upon 
at  the  inauguration  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image,  three  names 
are  found  of  Grecian  origin :  D*irpjp  =  /u#apt?,  iTOBDW?  (N^b'D)  = 
avfujxovla,  and  fTO  (P^DQ)  —  ^aXrrjpLov  (Dan. 'iii. !  5,  7,  10,  15). 
To  these  there  has  also  been  added  N23D  —  crafj,f3vfcn,  but  unwarrant- 
ably ;  for  the  cra/jif3vtcri,  gcl}x$v%,  ^a/x^Urj  is,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Athen.  and  Strabo,  of  foreign  or  Syrian,  i.e.  of  Semitic 
origin,  and  the  word  cra/jLf3vK7)  is  without  any  etymon  in  Greek  (cf. 
Ges.  Thes.  p.  935).  Of  the  other  three  names,  it  is  undoubted  that 
they  have  a  Grecian  origin;  but  "no  one  can  maintain  that  such 
instruments  could  not  at  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  supremacy  have 
found  their  way  from  the  Greek  West  into  Upper  Asia,  who  takes 
into  view  the  historical  facts  "  (Kran.).  At  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, not  only  was  u  there  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Asia  and  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,"  as  Bleek  thinks, 
but  according  to  Strabo  (xiii.  2,  3)  there  was  in  the  army  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  poet  Alcaeus, 
fighting  victoriously  for  the  Babylonians,  apparently,  as  M.  v. 
Nieb.  in  his  Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  206,  remarks,  at  the  head  of  a 
warlike  troop,  as  chief  of  a  band  of  fuorusciti  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Abydenus,  quoted  in  Eusebius,  Chron.  Arm.  ed.  Aucher,  i.  53, 
Greek  soldiers  followed  the  Assyrian  Esarh addon  (Axerdis)  on 
his  march  through  Asia ;  and  according  to  Berosus  (Fragm.  hist. 
Grcec.  ed.  Miiller,  ii.  504),  Sennacherib  had  already  conducted  a 
successful  war  against  a  Greek  army  that  had  invaded  Cilicia. 
And  the  recent  excavations  in  Nineveh  confirm  more  and  more 
the  fact  that  there  was  extensive  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Upper  Asia  and  Greece,  extending  to  a  period  long 
before  the  time  of  Daniel,  so  that  the  importation  of  Greek  instru- 
ments into  Nineveh  was  by  no  means  a  strange  thing,  much  less 
could  it  be  so  during  the  tim^  of  the  Chaldean  supremacy  in 
Babylon,  the  merchant-city,  as  Ezekiel  (ch.  xvii.  4,  19)  calls  it, 
from   which  even   in    Joshua's  time   a  Babylonish  garment  had 
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been  brought  to  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  vii.  21).  But  if  Staehelin 
(Einleit.  p.  348)  further  remarks,  that  granting  even  the  possibility 
that  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time  the  Babylonians  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  musical  instruments,  yet  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  and  the  using  of  them  at  great  festivals, 
where  usually  the  old  customs  prevail,  it  must  be  replied  that 
this  alleged  close  adherence  to  ancient  custom  on  the  part  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  stands  altogether  in  opposition  to  all  we  already 
know  of  the  king.  And  the  further  remark  by  the  same  critic, 
that  psalterium  and  symphonie  were  words  first  used  by  the  later 
Greek  writers  about  150  B.C.,  finds  a  sufficient  reply  in  the  discovery 
of  the  figure  of  a  yfraXr^pcov  on  the  Monument  of  Sennacherib.1 
But  if  through  this  ancient  commerce,  which  was  principally 
carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians,  Greek  instruments  were  brought 
into  Upper  Asia,  it  cannot  be  a  strange  thing  that  their  Greek 
names  should  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel,  since,  as 
is  everywhere  known,  the  foreign  name  is  usually  given  to  the 
foreign  articles  which  may  be  imported  among  any  people. 

More  important  appear  the  historical  improbabilities  and  errors 
which  are  said  to  occur  in  the  historical  narratives  of  this  book. 

These  are  :  (1)  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  narrative  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  incursion  against  Judah  in  Jer.  xxv.  1  ff.,  xlvi.  2, 
and  the  statement  of  Daniel  (ch.  i.  1  ff.)  that  this  king  came  up 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  besieged  the 
city,  and  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  Daniel  and  other  Hebrew 
youths,  giving  command  that  for  three  years  they  should  be  educated 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans ;  while,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  ch.  ii.,  Daniel  already,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, interpreted  to  the  king  his  dream,  which  could  have 
occurred  only  after  the  close  of  the  period  of  his  education.  This 
inconsistency  between  Dan.  i.  1  and  Jer.  xxvi.  2,  xxv.  1,  and  also 
between  Dan.  i.  and  ii.,  would  indeed  be  evident  if  it  were  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 

1  Cf .  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  454.  On  a  bas-relief  representing  the 
return  of  the  Assyrian  army  from  a  victorious  campaign,  companies  of  men 
welcome  the  Assyrian  commander  with  song,  and  music,  and  dancing.  Five 
musicians  go  before,  three  with  many-sided  harps,  a  fourth  with  a  double  flute, 
such  as  are  seen  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  were  in  use  also  among  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  ;  the  fifth  carries  an  instrument  like  the  santur  ({"HPODQ, 
v.  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1116),  still  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  which  consists  of  a 
hollow  box  or  a  sounding-board  with  strings  stretched  over  it. — Quite  in  the 
same  way  Augustin  (under  Ps.  xxxii.)  describes  the  psalteriunu 
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Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  as  men- 
tioned in  Dan.  i.  1,  meant  that  this  was  done  after  he  ascended  the 
throne.  But  the  remark  of  Wieseler  (die  70  Wochen  u.  die  63 
Jahrwochen  des  Proph.  Daniel,  p.  9),  that  the  supposed  opposition 
between  Dan.  i.  and  ii.  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  thought  of 
even  in  a  pseudo-Daniel,  cannot  but  awaken  suspicion  against  the 
accuracy  of  the  supposition  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  actual 
king  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
carrying  away  of  Daniel.  The  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  ch. 
ii.  1  is  expressly  placed  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (ITDpD)  ; 
in  ch.  i.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  yet 
nothing  is  said  of  his  actual  reign,  and  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  is  not  defined  by  a  year  of  his  reign.  But  he  who 
afterwards  became  king  might  be  proleptically  styled  king,  though 
he  was  at  the  time  only  the  commander  of  the  army.  This  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Berosus,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11.  1,  c.Ap.  i.  19),  that  Nebuchadnezzar  under- 
took the  first  campaign  against  the  Egyptian  king  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  and  that  he  received 
tidings  of  his  father's  death  after  he  had  subdued  his  enemies  in 
Western  Asia.  The  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  ascending  the  throne 
and  commencing  his  reign  was  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  thus  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
that  is  about  the  end  of  it,  the  three  years  of  the  education  of  the 
Hebrew  youths  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees  would  have  come  to 
an  end.  Thus  the  apparent  contradiction  between  Dan.  ii.  1  and  i.  1 
is  cleared  up.  In  reference  to  the  date,  "  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  "  (Dan.  i.  1),  we  cannot  regard  as  justified  the 
supposition  deduced  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  9,  that  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  had  not  yet  come  to 
Jerusalem,  nor  can  we  agree  with  the  opinion  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  already  destroyed  Jerusalem  before  the  victory  gained  by  him 
over  Pharaoh-necho  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2)  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  but  hope  under  ch.  i.  1  to  prove  that  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  followed  after  the 
battle  at  Carchemish,  and  that  the  statement  by  Daniel  (ch.  i.  1), 
when  rightly  understood,  harmonizes  easily  therewith,  since  Ni3 
(Dan.  i.  1)  signifies  to  go,  to  set  out,  and  not  to  come. 

But   (2)  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  historical  difficulties 
which  are  found  in  ch.  v.  and  vi.  1  (v.  31),  since  the  extra-biblical 
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in  formation  regarding  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  very  scanty 
ami  self-contradictory.     Yet  these  difficulties  arc  by  no  means  so 

inexplicable  or  so  great  as  to  make  the  authorship  of  the  book  of 

Daniel  a  matter  of  doabt.  For  instance,  that  is  a  very  insignificant 
matter  in  which  Bleek  finds  a  "  specially  great  difficulty,"  viz. 
that  in  eh.  v.:  u  so  many  things  should  have  occurred  in  one  night, 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  could  have  happened  so  imme- 
diately after  one  another  in  so  short  a  time.'1  For  if  one  only  lays 
aside   the  statements    which    Bleek   imports  into   the  narrative,— 

(1)  that  the  feast  began  in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  while  it  began 
really  in  the  afternoon   and  might   be   prolonged  into  the   night ; 

(2)  that  the  clothing  of  Daniel  with  purple  and  putting  a  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  the  proclamation  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  were  consummated  by  a  solemn  pro- 
cession moving  through  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  (3)  that  Daniel 
was  still  the  chief  president  over  the  magi  ;  and  (4)  that  after  the 
appearance  of  the  handwriting  lengthened  consultations  took  place, 
— if  one  gives  up  all  these  suppositions,  and  considers  what  things 
may  take  place  at  a  sudden  disastrous  occurrence,  as,  for  example, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  in  a  very  few  hours,  it  will  not  appear 
incredible  that  all  the  things  recited  in  this  chapter  occurred  in  one 
night,  and  were  followed  even  by  the  death  of  the  king  before  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  historical  difficulty  lies  merely  in  this, 
that,  as  Staehelin  (p.  350)  states  the  matter,  Belshazzar  appears  as 
the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  his  mother  as  the  wife  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  is  contrary  to  historical  fact.  This  is  so  far  true, 
that  the  queen-mother,  as  also  Daniel,  repeatedly  calls  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  father  (2N)  of  Belshazzar ;  but  that  Belshazzar  was  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  is  not  at  all  stated  in  the  narrative,  but  is 
only  concluded  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  writing  on  the 
wall  announced  the  destruction  of  king  Belshazzar  and  of  his 
kingdom,  and  that,  as  the  fulfilling  of  this  announcement,  the 
death  of  Belshazzar  (ch.  v.  30)  occurred  that  same  night,  and  (ch. 
vi.  1)  also  the  transferring  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
Median  Darius.  But  that  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  king- 
dom or  its  transference  to  the  Medes  occurred  at  the  same  time 
with  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  is  not  said  in  the  text.  The  connect- 
ing of  the  second  factum  with  the  first  by  the  copula  1  (ch.  vi.  1) 
indicates  nothing  further  than  that  both  of  these  parts  of  the  pro- 
phecy were  fulfilled.  The  first  (ch.  v.  3)  was  fulfilled  that  same 
night,  but  the  time  of  the  other  is  not  given,  since  ch.  vi.  1  (v.  31) 
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does  not  form  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
but  the  beginning  to  those  events  recorded  in  the  sixth.  How  little 
may  be  concluded  as  to  the  relative  time  of  two  events  by  the 
connection  of  the  second  with  the  first  by  the  copula  %  may  e.g. 
be  seen  in  the  history  recorded  in  1  Kings  xiv.,  where  the  prophet 
Ahijah  announces  (ver.  12)  to  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  the  death  of 
her  sick  son,  and  immediately  in  connection  therewith  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  (ver.  14),  as  well  as  the  exile 
(ver.  15)  of  the  ten  tribes ;  events  which  in  point  of  time  stood  far 
apart  from  each  other,  while  yet  they  were  internally  related,  for 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam  was  the  cause  not  only  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  but  also  of  the  termination  of  his  dynasty  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.1  So  here  also  the  death  of 
Belshazzar  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  are  inter- 
nally connected,  without,  however,  rendering  it  necessary  that  the 
two  events  should  take  place  in  the  self-same  hour.  The  book  of 
Daniel  gives  no  information  as  to  the  time  when  the  Chaldean 
kingdom  was  overthrown  ;  this  must  be  discovered  from  extra- 
biblical  sources,  to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  refer  under 
ch.  v.  We  hope  to  show  there  that  the  statement  made  by  Daniel 
perfectly  harmonizes  with  that  which,  from  among  the  contradic- 
tory reports  of  the  Greek  historians  regarding  this  occurrence, 
appears  to  be  historically  correct,  and  perhaps  also  to  show  the 
source  of  the  statement  that  the  destruction  of  Babylon  took  place 
during  a  riotous  feast  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  other  "difficulty"  also,  that  Darius,  a  king  of  Median 
origin,  succeeds  Belshazzar  (ch.  vi.  1  [v.  31]),  who  also  is,  ch.  ix.  1 
and  xi.  1,  designated  as  a  Median,  and,  ch.  ix.  lx  as  the  son  of  Aha- 
suerus,  disappears  as  soon  as  we  give  up  the  unfounded  statement 
that  this  Darius  immediately  followed  Belshazzar,  and  that  Aha- 
suerus  the  Persian  king  was  Xerxes,  and  give  credit  to  the  declara- 
tion, ch.  vi.  29,  that  Cyrus  the  Persian  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
to  Darius  the  Median,  according  to  the  statement  of  Xenophon 
regarding  the  Median  king  Cyaxeres  II.  and  his  relation  to  Cyrus, 
as  at  ch.  vi.  1  shall  be  shown. 

The  remaining  "  difficulties"  and  "improbabilities"  are  destitute 

1  By  a  reference  to  this  narrative  Kran.  has  (p.  26)  refuted  the  objection 
of  Hitzig,  that  if  the  death  of  Belshazzar  did  not  bring  with  it  the  transference 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Medes,  then  ver.  28  ought  to  have  made 
mention  of  the  death  of  the  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  (twenty-two  years 
later)  would  come  to  the  Chaldeans  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
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of  importance*    The  erection  of  a  golden  image  of  the  gigantic 

proportion  of  sixty  cubits  high  in  the  open  plain,  ch.  iii.,  is 
mething  very  improbable/1  only  when, with  Bleek, we  think  <>n 
a  massive  golden  statue  of  Mich  a  size,  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  called  articles  that  were  merely  plated  with  gold, 
golden,  as  e.g,  the  altar,  which  was  overlaid  with  gold,  Ex.  xxxix. 
38,  \1.  5,  26,  i-\.  K\.  wwii.  25  f.,  and  idol  images,  cL  Isa.  ad.  19, 
xli.  7,  etc.  Of  the  seven  years'  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
narrative  of  ch.  iv,  says  nothing,  but  only  of  its  duration  for  seven 
times  (fW,  vers.  20,  22,  29),  which  the  interpreters  have  explained 
as  meaning  years,  But  that  the  l<>ni.r  continuance  of  the  king's 
madness  must  have  been  accompanied  with  "very  important  changes 
and  commotions,"  can  only  be  supposed  if  we  allow  that  during 
this  period  no  one  held  the  reigns  of  government.  And  the 
absence  of  any  mentioning  of  this  illness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by 
the  extra-biblical  historians  is,  considering  their  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  not  at  all  strange,  even 
though  the  intimations  by  Berosus  and  Abydenus  of  such  an  illness 
should  not  be  interpreted  of  his  madness.  See  on  this  under  ch.  iv. 
Concerning  such  and  such-like  objections  against  the  historical 
contents  of  this  book,  what  Kran.,  p.  47,  has  very  justly  remarked 
regarding  v.  Lensrerke's  assertion,  that  the  author  lived  "in  the 
greatest  ignorance  regarding  the  leading  events  of  his  time,"  or 
Hitzig's,  that  this  book  is  "  very  unhistorical,"  maybe  here  adopted, 
viz.  4'  that  they  emanate  from  a  criticism  which  is  astonishingly 
consistent  in  looking  at  the  surface  of  certain  facts,  and  then 
pronouncing  objection  after  objection,  without  showing  the  least 
disposition  toward  other  than  a  wholly  external,  violent  solution  of 
the  existing  difficulties." 

All  the  opponents  of  the  book  of  Daniel  who  have  followed 
Porphyry l  find  a  powerful  evidence  of  its  being  composed  not  in 
the  time  of  the  exile,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  in  the 
contents  and  nature  of  the  prophecies  found  in  it,  particularly  in 
this,  as  Bleek  has  expressed  it,  that  "  the  special  destination  of  the 
prediction  extends  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  when  that 
Syrian  prince  exercised  tyranny  against  the  Jewish  people,  and 
especially  sought  by  every  means  to  abolish  the  worship  of  Jehovah 

1  Whose  opinion  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is  thus  quoted  by  Jerome 
(Prooem.  in  Dan.):  " Quidquid  (antor  libri  Dan.)  usque  ad  Antiochum  dixcrit, 
veram  historiam  continere ;  si  quid  autem  ultra  opinatus  sit,  quia  futura  nescierit, 
esse  meniitum." 
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and  to  introduce  the  Grecian  cultus  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ; 
for  the  prophecy  either  breaks  off  with  the  death  of  this  prince, 
or  there  is  immediately  joined  to  it  the  announcement  of  the 
liberation  of  the  people  of  God  from  all  oppression,  of  the  salvation 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  even  of  His  rising  again  from 
the  dead."  To  confirm  this  assertion,  which  deviates  from  the 
interpretation  adopted  in  the  church,  and  is  also  opposed  by  recent 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  Bleek  has  in  his  jEinlei- 
tung,  and  in  his  Abhandlg.  v.  note,  p.  28,  fallen  upon  the  strange 
expedient  of  comparing  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  going  backwards 
from  ch.  xii.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  as  ch.  xii.  and  xi. 
21-45  speak  only  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  his 
wicked  actions,  and  especially  of  his  proceedings  against  the  Jewish 
people  and  against  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  so  also  in  ch.  ix.,  viii., 
vii.,  and  ii.  the  special  pre-intimations  of  the  future  do  not  reach 
further  than  to  this  enemy  of  the  people  of  God.  Now  certainly 
in  ch.  xii.,  vers.  11  and  12  without  doubt  refer  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  xi.  21-35  as  surely  treat  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  of  the  wicked  actions  of  this  Syrian  king ;  but  the  section 
xi.  36— xii.  3  is  almost  unanimously  interpreted  by  the  church  of 
the  rise  and  reign  of  Antichrist  in  the  last  time,  and  is  explained 
of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  lately  shown  by  Klief .,  only 
when  an  interpretation  is  adopted  which  does  not  accord  with  the 
sense  of  the  words,  and  is  in  part  distorted,  and  rests  on  a  false  his- 
torical basis.  While  now  Bleek,  without  acknowledging  the  ancient 
church  -  interpretation,  adopts  that  which  has  recently  become 
prevalent,  applying  the  whole  eleventh  chapter  absolutely  to  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes,  and  regards  it  as  necessary  only  to  reject  the 
artistic  explanation  which  Auberlen  has  given  of  ch.  xii.,  and  then 
from  the  results  so  gained,  and  with  the  help  of  ch.  viii.,  so  explains 
the  prophecies  of  the  seventy  weeks,  ch.  ix.,  and  of  the  four  wrorld- 
monarchies,  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  that  ch.  ix.  25-27  closes  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  the  fourth  world-kingdom  becomes  the  Greco- 
Macedonian  monarchy  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  he  has  by 
means  of  this  process  gained  the  wished-for  result,  disregarding 
altogether  the  organism  of  the  well-arranged  book.  But  scientifi- 
cally we  cannot  well  adopt  such  a  method,  which,  without  any 
reference  to  the  organism  of  a  book,  takes  a  retrograde  course  to 
explain  the  clear  and  unambiguous  expressions  by  means  of  dark 
and  doubtful  passages.  For,  as  Ziindel  (p.  95)  has  well  remarked, 
as  we  cannot  certainly  judge  of  a  symphony  from  the  last  tones  of 
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the  finale,  but  only  after  the  first  simple  passages  of  the  thema,  so 
we  cannot  certainly  form  a  correct  judgment  from  its  last  brief 
and  abrupt  sentences  of  a  prophetical  work  like  this,  in  which  the 
course  of  the  prophecy  is  such  that  it  proceeds  from  general  to 
special  predictions.  Ch.  xii.  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
book  ;  in  vers.  5-13  are  placed  together  the  two  periods  (ch.  vii.  and 
viii.)  of  severe  oppression  of  the  people  of  God,  which  are  distinctly 
separable  from  each  other — that  proceeding  from  the  great  enemy 
of  the  third  world-kingdom,  i.e.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (ch.  viii.), 
and  that  from  the  last  great  enemy  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom, 
i.e.  Antichrist  (ch.  vii.), — while  the  angel,  at  the  request  of  the 
prophet,  makes  known  to  him  the  duration  of  both.  These  brief 
expressions  of  the  angel  occasioned  by  Daniel's  two  questions  receive 
their  right  interpretation  from  the  earlier  prophecy  in  ch.  vii.  and 
viii.  If  we  reverse  this  relation,  while  on  the  ground  of  a  very 
doubtful,  not  to  say  erroneous,  explanation  of  ch.  xi.,  we  misinter- 
pret the  questions  of  Daniel  and  the  answers  of  the  angel,  and  now 
make  this  interpretation  the  standard  for  the  exposition  of  ch.  ix., 
viii.,  vii.,  and  ii.,  then  we  have  departed  from  the  way  by  which 
we  may  reach  the  right  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  contents  of 
the  whole  book. 

The  question  how  far  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  reach,  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  the  two  visions 
of  the  world-kingdoms,  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  in  conformity  with  the 
language  there  used  and  with  their  actual  contents,  and  this  can 
only  be  given  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  book.  Therefore 
we  must  here  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  remarks. 

According  to  the  unmistakeable  import  of  the  two  fundamental 
visions,  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  the  erection  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
follows  close  after  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom 
(ch.  ii.  34,  44),  and  is  brought  about  (ch.  vii.  9-14,  26  f.)  by  the 
judgment  on  the  little  horn  which  grew  out  of  the  fourth  world- 
power,  and  the  investiture  of  the  Messiah  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  authority,  glory,  and  kingly  power.  The  first  of 
these  world-powers  is  the  Chaldean  monarchy  founded  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  is  the  golden  head  of  the  image  (ch.  ii.  37,  38). 
The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans  passes  over  to  Darius,  of  Median 
origin,  who  is  followed  on  the  throne  by  Cyrus  the  Persian  (ch.  vi. 
29  [28]),  and  thus  it  passes  over  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  This 
kingdom,  in  ch.  vii.  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  bear,  Daniel 
saw  in  ch.  viii.  under  the  figure  of  a  ram  with  two  horns,  which, 
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being  pushed  at  by  a  he-goat  having  a  great  horn  between  his  eyes  as 
he  was  running  in  his  flight  over  the  earth,  had  his  two  horns  broken, 
and  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  trodden  upon.  When  the  he- 
goat  hereupon  became  strong,  he  broke  his  great  horn,  and  in  its 
stead  there  grew  up  four  horns  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  became 
exceeding  great,  and  magnified  itself  even  to  the  Prince  of  the 
host,  and  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice  (ch.  viii.  3-13).  This  vision 
was  thus  explained  to  the  prophet  by  an  angel : — The  ram  with 
two  horns  represents  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  the 
he-goat  is  the  king  of  Javan,  i.e.  the  Greco-Macedonian  kingdom, 
for  u  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king " 
(Alexander  of  Macedon)  ;  the  four  horns  that  sprang  up  in  the 
place  of  the  one  that  was  broken  off  are  four  kingdoms,  and  in  the 
latter  time  of  their  kingdom  a  fierce  king  shall  stand  up  (the  little 
horn),  who  shall  destroy  the  people  of  the  Holy  One,  etc.  (ch.  viii. 
20-25).  According  to  this  quite  distinct  explanation  given  by 
the  angel,  the  horn,  i.e.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  so  hostile  to  the 
people  of  God  belongs  to  the  third  world-kingdom,  arises  out  of 
one  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  monarchy  of  Alexander 
the  Great-  was  divided ;  the  Messianic  kingdom,  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  appear  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom 
and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  enemies  arising  out  of  it  (ch.  vii.). 
Accordingly,  the  affirmation  that  in  the  book  of  Daniel  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messianic  salvation  stands  in  order  after  the  destruction 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  in  opposition  to  the  principal  prophecies 
of  the  book ;  and  this  opposition  is  not  removed  by  the  supposition 
that  the  terrible  beast  with  the  ten  horns  (ch.  vii.  7)  is  identical 
with  the  he-goat,  which  is  quite  otherwise  described,  for  at  first  it 
had  only  one  horn,  after  the  breaking  off  of  which  four  came  up  in 
its  stead.  The  circumstance  that  the  description  of  the  little  horn 
growing  up  between  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  the  speaking 
great  and  blasphemous  things  against  the  Most  High,  and  thinking 
to  change  times  and  laws  (ch.  vii.  8,  24  f.),  harmonizes  in  certain 
features  with  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  described 
by  the  little  horn  (ch.  viii.),  which  would  destroy  the  people  of 
the  Holy  One,  rise  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes,  and  be  broken 
without  the  hand  of  man,  does  not  at  all  warrant  the  identification  of 
these  enemies  of  God  and  His  people  rising  out  of  different  world- 
kingdoms,  but  corresponds  perfectly  with  this  idea,  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes   in  his  war  against  the  people  of  God  was  a  type  of 
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Antichrist,  the  great  enemy  arising  out  of  the  last  world-kingdom 
Along  with  these  resemblances  there  are  also  points  of  dissimilarity, 
such  e.g.  as  this :  the  period  of.  continuance  of  the  domination  of 
both  is  apparently  alike,  but  in  reality  it  is  different.  The  activity 
of  the  prince  who  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  i.e.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  was  to  continue  2300  evening-mornings  (ch.  viii.  14), 
or,  as  the  angel  says,  1290  days  (ch.  xii.  11),  so  that  he  who  waits 
and  comes  to  the  1335  days  shall  see  (ch.  xii.  12)  salvation;  the 
activity  of  "the  enemy  in  the  last  time,  i.e.  of  Antichrist,  on  the 
contrary,  is  for  a  time,  (two)  times,  and  an  half  time  (ch.  vii.  25, 
xii.  7),  or  a  half  W^f  (ch.  ix.  27) — designations  of  time  which  have 
been  taken  without  any  exegetical  justification  to  mean  years,  in 
order  to  harmonize  thg  difference. 

Accordingly,  Daniel  does  not  prophesy  the  appearance  of  the 
Messianic  redemption  after  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
but  announces  that  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  with  the  kingdoms 
growing  out  of  it,  out  of  which  the  last  enemy  of  the  people  of 
God  arises,  would  first  follow  Antiochus,  who  belonged  to  the  third 
world-kingdom.  This  fourth  world-kingdom  with  its  last  enemy 
is  destroyed  by  the  judgment  which  puts  an  end  to  all  the  world- 
kingdoms  and  establishes  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Thus  the 
assertion  that  the  special  destination  of  the  prediction  only  goes 
down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Not 
only  in  the  visions  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  is  the  conduct  of  the  little  horn 
rising  up  between  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  predicted, 
but  also  in  ch.  xi.  36-45  the  actions  of  the  king  designated  by 
this  horn  are  as  specially  predicted  as  is  the  domination  and  rule 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  ch.  viii.  9  ff.,  24  f.,  and  in  ch.  xi. 
20-35. 

These  are  all  the  grounds  worth  mentioning  which  the  most 
recent  opponents  of  the  historical  and  prophetical  character  of 
this  book  have  adduced  against  its  genuineness.  It  is  proved  from 
an  examination  of  them,  that  the  internal  arguments  are  of  as 
little  value  as  the  external  to  throw  doubts  on  its  authorship,  or  to 
establish  its  Maccabean  origin.  But  we  must  go  a  step  further, 
and  briefly  show  that  the  modern  opinion,  that  the  book  originated 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is  set  aside  by  the  fact 
already  adduced  (p.  32),  the  use  of  it  on  the  part  of  Zechariah 
and  Ezra,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  formal  nature,  with  the  actual 
contents,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  took  of  Daniel. 

1.  Neither  the  character  of  the  language  nor  the  mode  in  which 
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the  prophetic  statements  are  made,  corresponds  with  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  age,  the  interchange 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee,  in  the  first  place,  agrees  fully  with 
the  time  of  the  exile,  in  which  the  Chaldee  language  gradually 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  Hebrew  mother-tongue  of  the 
exiles,  but  not  with  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  in  which  the  He- 
brew had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  the  language  used  by  the  people.1 
In  the  second  place,  the  Hebrew  diction  of  Daniel  harmonizes 
peculiarly  with  the  language  used  by  writers  of  the  period  of  the 
exile,  particularly  by  Ezekiel  ;2  and  the  Chaldean  idiom  of  this 
book  agrees  in  not  a  few  characteristic  points  with  the  Chaldee  of 
the  book  of  Ezra  and  Jer.  x.  11,  wherein  these  Chaldean  portions 
are  markedly  distinguished  from  the  Chaldean  language  of  the 
oldest  Targums,  which  date  from  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.C.3  In  the  third  place,  the  language  of  Daniel  has,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  certain  Aryan 
elements  or  Parsisms,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  their  authors  lived  and  wrote  in  the  Babylonish  exile  or 

1  The  use  of  the  Chaldee  along  with  the  Hebrew  in  this  book  points,  as 
Kran.,  p.  52,  justly  remarks,  "to  a  conjuncture  in  which,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
book  of  Ezra  with  its  inwoven  pieces  of  Chaldee,  the  general  acquaintance  of  the 
people  with  the  Aramaic  is  supposed  to  be  self-evident,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
language  of  the  fathers  was  used  by  the  exiles  of  Babylon  and  their  children  as 
the  language  of  conversation."  Rosenm.,  therefore,  knows  no  other  mode  of 
explaining  the  use  of  both  languages  in  this  book  than  by  the  assertion  that  the 
pseudo-author  did  this  nulla  alia  de  causa,  quam  ut  lectoribus  persuaderet,  com- 
positum  esse  librum  a  vetere  Mo  propheta,  cui  utriusque  linguae,  usum  seque  facilem 
esse  oportuit.  The  supposition  that  even  in  the  second  century  before  Christ 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  understood  the  Hebrew,  modern  critics  set 
themselves  to  establish  by  a  reference  to  the  disputed  book  of  Daniel  and 
certain  pretended  Maccabean  psalms. 

2  Compare  the  use  of  words  such  as  rft3  for  f3,  xi.  24,  33  (2  Chron.  xiv.  13  ; 
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Ezra  ix.  7  ;  Neh.  iii.  36  ;  Esth.  ix.  10)  ;  *pfl  for  «pR,  x.  17  and  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
12  ;  3J12  for  isp,  x.  21  (Ezra  iv.  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  19  ;  Neh.  vii.  64 ; 
Esth.  iii.'  14) ;  v^D,  i.  4,  17  (2  Chron.  i.  10  ;  Eccles.  x.  20) ;  TJHO,  x.  11  and 
Ezra  x.  9  ;  DTiy  for  nifiy,  ix.  25,  xi.  6,  13,  14  (Chron.,  Ezra,  Neh.,  Ezek.,  and 
only  once  in  Isaiah,  xxxiii.  6)  ;  "Qtfn  used  of  the  land  of  Israel,  viii.  9,  cf.  xi.  16, 
41,  also  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15,  and  Jer.  iii;  10 ;  nnf,  brightness,  xii.  3,  Ezek.  viii.  2  ; 
3*n,  to  make  guilty,  i.  10,  and  y\H,  Fzek.  xviii.  7  ;  ^p  n^'m,  x.  6,  and  Ezek. 
i.  7  ;  D^nn  t^D^,  xii.  6,  7,  and  Ezek.  ix.  3,  11,  x.  2,  6,  7,  etc. 

3  See  the  collection  of  Hebraisms  in  the  Chaldean  portions  of  Daniel  and  of 
the  book  of  Ezra  in  Hengstenberg's  Beitrage,  i.  p.  303,  and  in  my  Lehrb.  d.  Einl. 
§  133,  4.     It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  both  books  have  a  peculiar  mode 
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under  the  Persian  rule.1  But  the  expedient  adopted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  genuineness  to  explain  these  characteristic  agreements 
from  imitation,  is  inadmissible  from  this  consideration,  that  in  the 
Hebrew  complexion  of  the  Chaldee  portion  as  in  the  Aryan  ele- 
ment found  in  the  language  there  used,  this  book  shows,  along 
with  the  agreements,  also  peculiarities  which  announce2  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  its  language. 

of  formation  of  the  3d  pers.  imperf.  of  &on :  Wr6,  Dan.  ii.  20,  28,  29,  45 
(mr6,  iv.  2t),  Ezra  iv.  13,  vii.  26,  pnb,  ii.  43,  vi.  2,  3,  and  Ezra  vii.  25, 
and  pr6,  v.  17,  for  tf\n\  piT,  and  prp,  which  forms  are  not  found  in  the 
^biblical  Chaldee,  while  the  forms  with  ;>  are  first  used  in  the  Talmud  in  the 
use  of  the  imperative,  optative,  and  subjunctive  moods  (cf.  S.  D.  Luzzatto, 
Elementi  grammaticali  del  Caldeo  biblico  e  del  dialetto  talmudico  babilonese, 
Padova  1865,  p.  80, — the  first  attempt  jto  present  the  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties of  the  biblical  Chaldee  in  contradistinction  to  the  Babylonico-talmudic 
dialect),  and  Nini  is  only  once  found  in  the  Targ.  Jon.,  Ex.  xxii.  24,  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Ex.  x.  28.  The  importance  of  this  linguis- 
tic phenomenon  in  determining  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  origin  of  both 
books  has  been  already  recognised  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Gram.  Chal.  p.  25),  who 
has  remarked  concerning  it :  "ex  his  similibusque  Danielis  et  Ezrse  hebraismis, 
qui  his  libris  peculiares  sunt,  intelliges,  utrumque  librum  eo  tempore  scriptum  fuisse, 
quo  recens  adhuc  vernacula  sua  admiscentibus  Hebrseis  lingua  Chaldaica ;  non 
seriore  tempore  confictum.  In  Targumim  enim,  antiquissimis  etiam,  plerumque 
frustra  hos  hebraismos  quxsieris,  in  Daniele  et  Ezra  ubique  obviosy 

1  Not  to  mention  the  name  of  dignity  nns  used  in  the  Assyrian  period, 
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and  the  two  proper  names,  T3SB^»  i.  3,  and  Tp'ntf,  ii.  14,  cf.  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9, 
there  are  in  this  book  the  following  words  of  Aryan  origin :  &TUK,  ii.  5,  8, 
derived  from  the  Old  Persian  azandd,  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Bisutun  and 
Nakhschi-Kustam,  meaning  science,  knowledge ;  Plina,  iii-  2,  3,  and  121T3>  PIM* 
Ezra  i.  8,  vii.  21,  from  the  Old  Persian  gada  or  ganda^  Zend,  gaza  or  ganga, 
thus  gada-bara,  treasurer,  the  Old  Persian  form,  while  *i3t3  corresponds  with 
the  Zend,  gaza-bara  ;  -Qm,  iii-  2,  3,  Old  Persian  and  Zend,  ddta-bara  (New 

t  t  : 

Pers.  datavar),  one  who  understands  the  law,  a  judge ;  D^H  (PDin,  ii.  5,  iii. 
29),  from  the  Old  Persian  handam,  organized  body,  member  (^sAo?)  ;  J2DS3, 
costly  food,  i.  5,  8,  13,  15  and  xi.  26,  from  the  Old  Persian  pali-baga,  Zend. 
paiti-bagha,  Sanskr.  prati-bhdga,  allotted  food  ["  a  share  of  small  articles,  as 
fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  paid  daily  to  the  rajah  for  household  expenditure"]  ;   DSriQ, 

t  :  • 

iii.  16,  iv.  14,  Ezra  iv.  17,  v.  7,  vi.  11,  from  the  Old  Persian  pati-gama,  a 
message,  a  command ;  D^DfilS,  i-  3,  Esth.  i.  3,  vi.  9,  the  distinguished,  the 
noble,  in  Pehlevi,  pardom,  Sanskr.  prathama,  the  first ;  and  the  as  yet  unex- 
plained "ixbOi  i.  11,  16,  and  H3D3»  U.  6,  and  finally  K?i"»3,  a  crier,  a  herald, 

- :  v  t  :  •  :  t      t 

iii.  4,  Old  Persian  khresii^  crier,  from  which  the  verb  p3,  v.  29,  in  Chald.  and 
Syr.  of  similar  meaning  with  the  Greek  wpvaaeiv. 

2  Thus  Daniel  uses  only  the  plur.  suffixes  jb,  )in,  fij?,  \)nb,  while  in  Ezra 
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Although  perhaps  the  use  of  peculiar  Aramaic  words  and  word- 
forms  by  a  Jew  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  may  be  explained, 
yet  the  use  of  words  belonging  to  the  Aryan  language  by  such  an 
one  remains  incomprehensible,  —  such  words,  e.g.,  as  K^TK,  P.t1^}"!, 
32nBj  which  are  met  with  neither  in  the  Targums  nor  in  the  rab- 
binical writings,  or  D'1}?,  member,  piece,  from  which  the  Targumists 
formed  the  denom.  B*?.«?,  ^ekl^eaOav,  to  dismember,  and  have  natu- 
ralized in  the  Aramaic  language  (cf.  J.  Levy,  Chald.  IVorterb. 
ueber  die  Targ.  i.  p.  194).  Whence  could  a  Maccabean  Jew  of 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  when  the  Greek  language  and  culture 
had  become  prominent  in  the  East,  have  received  these  foreign 
words  ? 

Bat  as  the  language  of  this  book,  particularly  its  Aryan  ele- 
ment, speaks  against  its  origin  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  so 
also  "  the  contemplative-visionary  manner  of  representation  in  the 
book,"  as  Kran.  (p.  59)  justly  remarks,  a  accords  little  with  a 
conjuncture  of  time  when  (1  Mace.  ii.  ff.)  the  sanctuary  was  dese- 
crated and  tyranny  rose  to  an  intolerable  height.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  in  such  a  time  those  who  mingled  in  that  fearful 
insurrection  and  were  called  on  to  defend  their  lives  with  weapons 
in  their  hands,  should  have  concerned  themselves  with  visions  and 
circumstantial  narratives  of  detailed  history,  which  appertain  to  a 
lengthened  period  of  quietness,  instead  of  directly  encouraging  and 
counselling  the  men  of  action,  so  that  they  might  be  set  free  from 
the  fearful  situation  in  which  they  were  placed." 

2.  Thus  in  no  respect  do  the  actual  contents  of  this  book 
correspond  with  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  point  decidedly  to  the  time 
of  the  exile.  The  historical  parts  show  an  intimate  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  principal  events  of  the  time  of  the  exile,  but 
also  with  the  laws  and  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chaldean  and 
Medo-Persian  monarchies.  The  definite  description  (ch.  i.  1)  of 
the  first  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem,  which 
is  fabricated  certainly  from  no  part  of  the  O.  T.,  and  which  is  yet 

the  forms  Db  and  D'n  are  interchanged  with  pa  and  pn  in  such  a  way,  that  f\n 
is  used  fifteen  times,  Din  ten  times,  pa  once,  and  Da  five  times.  The  forms 
with  D  used  by  Ezra,  and  also  by  Jeremiah,  x.  11,  prevail  in  the  Targum. 
Moreover  Daniel  has  only  prsn  (ii.  34,  35,  iii.  22),  Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  has 

the  abbreviated  form  ton  (iv.  10,  23,  v.  5,  11,  etc.) ;  Daniel  pn,  ii.  31,  vii.  20, 

21,  Ezra  rp,  iv.  13,  15,  16,  18,  21,  v.  8,  and  !fi,  v.  16  f.,  vi.  7  f.,  12;  Daniel 

^U,  ii  5,  Ezra  £u,  vi.  11 ;  Daniel  N>n:na,  iii.  2,  Ezra  -|2T3,  i.  8,  vii.  21. 
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proved  to  be  correct,  points  to  a  man  well  acquainted  with  this 
event ;  so  too  the  communication  regarding  king  Belshazzar,  ch.  v., 
whose  name  occurs  only  in  this  book,  is  nowhere  else  independently 
found.  An  intimate  familiarity  with  the  historical  relations  of  the 
Medo-Persian  kingdom  is  seen  in  the  mention  made  of  the  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  ch.  vi.  9,  13,  since  from  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Persians  are  always  placed  before  the  Medes,  and  only  in  the 
book  of  Esther  do  we  read  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  (ch.  i.  3,  14, 
18),  and  of  the  law  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  (ch.  i.  19).  An  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  state-regulations  of  Babylon  is  manifest 
in  the  statement  made  in  ch.  i.  7  (proved  by  2  Kings  xxiv.  17  to  be  a 
Chaldean  custom),  that  Daniel  and  his  companions,  on  their  being 
appointed  for  the  king's  service,  received  new  names,  two  of  which 
were  names  derived  from  Chaldean  idols;  in  the  account  of  their  food 
being  brought  from  the  king's  table  (ch.  i.  5);  in  the  command  to 
turn  into  a  dunghill  (ch.  ii.  5)  the  houses  of  the  magicians  who  were 
condemned  to  death ;  in  the  death-punishments  mentioned  in  ch.  ii.  5 
and  iii.  6,  the  being  hewn  to  pieces  and  cast  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace,  which  are  shown  by  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  xxiii.  47,  Jer.  xxix.  29, 
and  other  proofs,  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  while 
among  the  Medo-Persians  the  punishment  of  being  cast  into  the  den 
of  lions  is  mentioned,  ch.  vi.  8,  13  ff.  The  statement  made  about 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  companions  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii.  21)  agrees 
with  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  i.  195;  and  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
feasts  and  banquets  is  confirmed  by  Xen.  Cyrop.  v.  2,  and  Curtius,  v. 
1,  38.  As  to  the  account  given  in  ch.  ii.  5,  7,  of  the  priests  and  wise 
men  of  Chaldea,  Fr.  Miinter  (Religion  der  Babyl.  p.  5)  has  remarked, 
"  What  the  early  Israelitish  prophets  record  regarding  the  Baby- 
lonish religion  agrees  well  with  the  notices  found  in  Daniel ;  and 
the  traditions  preserved  by  Ctesias,  Herod.,  Berosus,  and  Diodor 
are  in  perfect  accordance  therewith."  Compare  with  this  what 
P.  F.  Stuhr  (Die  heidn.  Religion,  des  alt.  Orients,  p.  416  ff.)  has 
remarked  concerning  the  Chaldeans  as  the  first  class  of  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon.  A  like  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  seen  in  his  statements  regarding 
the  government  and  the  state  officers  of  the  Chaldean  and  Medo- 
Persian  kingdom  (cf.  Hgstb.  Beitr.  i.  p.  346  ff.). 

The  prophetical  parts  of  this  book  also  manifestly  prove  its 
origin  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  foundation  of 
the  world-kingdom  by  Nebuchadnezzar  forms  the  historical  start- 
ing-point for  the  prophecy  of  the  world-kingdoms.     "Know,  O 
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king,"  says  Daniel  to  him  in  interpreting  his  dream  of  the  world- 
monarchies,  u  thou  art  the  head  of  gold"  (ch.  ii.  37).  The  visions 
which  are  vouchsafed  to  Daniel  date  from  the  reign  of  Belshazzar 
the  Chaldean,  Darius  the  Median,  and  Cyrus  the  Persian  (ch.  vii.  1, 
viii.  1,  ix.  1,  x.  1).  With  this  stands  in  harmony  the  circumstance 
that  of  the  four  world-kingdoms  only  the  first  three  are  histori- 
cally explained,  viz.  besides  the  first  of  the  monarchy  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  ii.  37),  the  second  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  the  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Javan,  out  of  which,  at 
the  death  of  the  first  king,  four  kingdoms  shall  arise  toward  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  (ch.  viii.  20-22).  Of  the  kings  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  kingdom,  only  Darius  the  Median  and  Cyrus  the  Persian, 
during  whose  reign  Daniel  lived,  are  named  Moreover  the  rise 
of  yet  four  kings  of  the  Persians  is  announced,  and  the  warlike 
expedition  of  the  fourth  against  the  kingdom  of  Javan,  as  also  the 
breaking  up  and  the  division  toward  the  four  winds  (ch.  xi.  5-19) 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  victorious  king  of  Javan.  Of  the  four 
kingdoms  arising  out  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander  of  Macedon 
nothing  particular  is  said  in  ch.  viii.,  and  in  ch.  xi.  5-19  only  a 
series  of  wars  is  predicted  between  the  king  of  the  south  and  the 
king  of  the  north,  and  the  rise  of  the  daring  king  who,  after  the 
founding  of  his  kingdom  by  craft,  would  turn  his  power  against 
the  people  of  God,  lay  waste  the  sanctuary,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and,  according  to  ch.  viii.  23,  shall  arise  at  the  end 
of  these  four  kingdoms. 

However  full  and  particular  be  the  description  given  in  ch.  viii. 
and  ch.  xi.  of  this  daring  king,  seen  in  ch.  viii.  as  the  little  horn, 
yet  it  nowhere  passes  over  into  the  prediction  of  historical  particu- 
larities, so  as  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  prophecy  and  become 
prognostication  or  the  feigned  setting  forth  of  the  empiric  course 
of  history.  Now,  though  the  opinion  of  Kran.  p.  58,  that  "  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  contains  not  a  single  passus  which  might 
not  (leaving  the  fulfilment  out  of  view)  in  a  simple,  self-evident 
way  include  the  development  founded  in  itself  of  a  theocratic 
thought,  or  of  such-like  thoughts,"  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
supernatural  factor  of  prophecy,  since  neither  the  general  pro- 
phecy of  the  unfolding  of  the  world-power  in  four  successive 
world-kingdoms,  nor  the  special  description  of  the  appearance  and 
unfolding  of  this  world-kingdom,  can  be  conceived  of  or  rightly 
regarded  as  a  mere  explication  of  theocratic  thoughts,  yet  the 
remark  of  the  same  theologian,  that  the  special  prophecies  in  Daniel 
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viii.  and  xi.  do  not  abundantly  cover  themselves  with  the  historical 
facts  in  which  they  found  their  fulfilment,  and  are  fundamentally 
different  from  the  later  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Judaism  in  the 
Jewish  Sibyl,  the  book  of  Enoch  and  the  book  of  Ezra  (=  Esdras), 
which  are  appended  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  is  certainly  well  founded. 

What  Daniel  prophesied  regarding  the  kings  of  Persia  who 
succeeded  Cyrus,  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Javan  and  its  division 
after  the  death  of  the  first  king  into  four  kingdoms,  etc.,  could  not 
be  announced  by  him  by  virtue  of  an  independent  development 
of  prophetic  thoughts,  but  only  by  virtue  of  direct  divine  reve- 
lation ;  but  this  revelation  is  at  the  same  time  not  immediate 
prediction,  but  is  an  addition  to  the  earlier  prophecies  of  further 
and  more  special  unveilings  of  the  future,  in  which  the  point  of 
connection  for  the  reference  of  the  third  world-kingdom  to  Javan 
was  already  given  in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
cf.  Joel  iv.  6  (iii.  6).  The  historical  destination  of  the  world-king- 
doms does  not  extend  to  the  kingdom  of  Javan  and  the  ships  of 
Chittim  (ch.  xi.  30),  pointing  back  to  Num.  xxiv.  24,  which  set 
bounds  to  the  thirst  for  conquest  of  the  daring  king  who  arose,  up 
out  of  the  third  world-kingdom.  The  fourth  world-kingdom,  how- 
ever distinctly  it  is  described  according  to  its  nature  and  general 
course,  lies  on  the  farther  side  of  the  historical  horizon  of  this 
prophet,* although  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  power,  striving  after  the  mastery  of  the  world,  was  already 
so  well  known  that  the  Alexandrine  translators,  on  the  ground  of 
historical  facts,  interpreted  the  coming  of  the  ships  of  Chittim  by 
rfeovcri  'Pcofiaioi.  The  absence  of  every  trace  of  the  historical 
reference  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  furnishes  an  argument 
worthy  of  notice  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  this  book  of  Daniel 
during  the  time  of  the  exile.  For  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  Eome  lay  altogether  out  of  the  circle  of  vision  opened  up  to 
the  prophets  of  Scripture,  since  it  had  as  yet  come  into  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  then  dominant  nations  which  were  exercising  an  influ- 
ence on  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Altogether  different 
was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  for  they  sent 
messengers  with  letters  to  Rome,  proposing  to  enter  into  a  lea^ua 
with  the  Romans  :  cf.  1  Mace.  viii.  xii. 

The  contents  of  Dan.  ix.  accord  with  the  age  of  the  Maccabees 
still  less  than  do  the  visions  of  the  world-kingdoms.  Three  and  a 
half  centuries  after  the  accomplishment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of 
the  desolation  of  Judah,  after  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  had  been 
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long  ago  rebuilt,  it  could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  Jew  to 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  exiled  prophet  Daniel  a  penitential 
prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  holy  city,  and  to  represent  Gabriel 
as  having  brought  to  him  the  prophecy  that  the  seventy  years  of 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  prophesied  of  by  Jeremiah  were  not 
yet  fulfilled,  but  should  only  be  fulfilled  after  the  lapse  of  seventy 
year-weeks,  in  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Ezra,  or,  according 
to  modern  critics,  of  the  author  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  of 
Ezra,  living  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  era,  that  God,  in  order  to  fulfil 
His  word  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  had  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  to  send 
forth  an  edict  throughout  his  whole  kingdom,  which  directed  the 
Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  commanded  them  to  rebuild  the 
temple  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  f.,  Ezra  i.  1-4). 

3.  If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  take  into  consideration  the  religious 
spirit  of  this  book,  we  find  that  the  opponents  of  its  genuineness  dis- 
play no  special  gift  of  Sidfcpiais  7rvev/iaT0)v  when  they  place  the  book 
of  Daniel  in  the  same  category  with  the  Sybilline  Oracles,  the  fourth 
book  of  Ezra  (=  2  Esdras),  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascensio  Jesajce, 
and  other  pseudepigraphical  products  of  apocryphal  literature,  and 
represent  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  Daniel's  life  and  his  visions 
as  a  literary  production  after  the  manner  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
book  of  Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes),  which  a  Maccabean  Jew  has  chosen, 
in  order  to  gain  for  the  wholesome  truths  which  he  wished  to  repre- 
sent to  his  contemporaries   the  wished-for  acceptance  (Bleek,  p. 
593  f.).     For  this  purpose,  he  must  in  the  historical  narratives,  "  by 
adducing  the  example  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  or  the  one 
side,  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  on  the  other,  exhort  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  imitate  the  former  in  the  inflexible  stedfastness 
of  their  faith,  in  their  open,  fearless  confession  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  show  them  how  this  only  true,  all-powerful  God  will 
know  in  His  own  time  to  humble  those  who,  like  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  raised  themselves  against  Him  in  presumptuous  pride  and 
sought  to  turn  away  His  people  from  His  service,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  His  faithful  worshippers  in  the  end  victorious"  (Bleek, 
p.  601).     Hence  the  tendency  is  conspicuous,  "  that  the  author  in 
his  descriptions  in  ch.  iii.  and  vi.  almost  always,  in  whole  and  in 
part,  has  kept  before  his  eye  the  relations  of  his  time  (the  land  of 
Judea  being  then  under  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes) 
and  the  surrounding  circumstances;  and  these  he  brings  before  his 
readers  in  a  veiled,  yet  by  them  easily  recognisable,  manner "  (p. 
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602).  Wherein,  then,  does  the  "  easily  recognisable  "  resemblance 
of  these  two  facta  consist  ?  Nebuchadnezzar  directed  a  colossal 
image  of  threescore  cubits  in  height  and  six  cubits  in  breadth  to  be 
erected  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  to  be  solemnly  consecrated  as  a 
national  image,  the  assembled  people  falling  down  before  it  doing 
it  homage.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  com- 
mand an  idol-image,  as  has  been  supposed  from  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  the  /3$e\vy/j,a  iprjjjLoocrew  (1  Mace.  i.  54),  to  be  placed  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  only  a  small  idol-altar  (/&w/zoi/, 
1  Mace.  i.  59)  to  be  built ;  no  mention  is  made,  however,  of  its 
being  solemnly  consecrated.  He  then  commanded  the  Jews  to 
offer  sacrifice  month  after  month  on  this  idol-altar ;  and  because  he 
wished  that  in  his  whole  kingdom  all  should  form  but  one  people, 
and  that  each  should  leave  his  laws  (ver.  41),  he  thus  sought  to  con- 
strain the  Jews  to  give  up  the  worship  of  God  inherited  from  their 
fathers,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  heathen  forms  of  worship.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar did  not  intend  to  forbid  to  the  nations  that  became 
subject  to  him  the  worship  of  their  own  gods,  and  to  the  Jews  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  much  more,  after  in  the  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel  he  recognised  the  omni- 
potence of  the  supreme  God,  he  forbade  by  an  edict,  on  the  pain  of 
death,  all  his  subjects  from  blaspheming  this  God  (Dan.  iii.  28-30). 
And  wherein  consists  the  resemblance  between  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  the  Median  Darius  (Dan.  vi.)  ?  Darius;  it  is  true, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  princes  and  satraps,  issued  an  ordinance 
that  whoever  within  thirty  days  should  offer  a  prayer  to  any  god  or 
man  except  to  the  king  himself  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions, 
but  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  compelling  the  Jews,  or  any 
other  of  his  subjects,  to  apostatize  from  their  ancestral  religion, 
for  after  the  expiry  of  the  appointed  thirty  days  every  one  might 
again  direct  his  prayer  to  his  own  god.  The  special  instigators  of 
this  edict  did  not  contemplate  by  it  the  bringing  of  the  Jewish 
people  under  any  religious  restraint,  but  they  aimed  only  at  the 
overthrow  of  Daniel,  whom  Darius  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  third 
ruler  in  the  realm  and  had  thought  to  set  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
But  when  Daniel  was  denounced  to  him  by  the  authors  of  this  law, 
Darius  became  greatly  moved,  and  did  all  he  could  to  avert  from 
him  the  threatened  punishment.  And  when,  by  an  appeal  of  his 
satraps  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  no  royal  edict 
could  be  changed,  necessity  was  laid  upon  him  to  cause  Daniel  to 
be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  he  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  was 
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very  glad  when,  coming  to  the  lions'  den  early  in  the  morning,  he 
found  Daniel  uninjured.  He  then  not  only  commanded  Daniel's 
accusers  to  be  cast  to  the  lions,  but  he  also  by  a  proclamation 
ordered  all  his  subjects  to  do  homage  to  the  living  God  who  did 
signs  and  wonders  in  heaven  and  earth.  In  this  conduct  of  Darius 
towards  Daniel  and  towards  the  living  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
whom  Daniel  and  the  Jews  worshipped,  can  a  single  incident  be 
found  which  will  remind  us  of  the  rage  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
against  the  Jews  and  their  worship  of  God? 

Still  less  can  it  be  conceived  that  (as  Bleek,  p.  604,  says)  the 
author  of  this  book  had  "  without  doubt  Antiochus  Epiphanes  before 
his  eyes  "  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  ch.  iv.,  and  also  in  Belshazzar,  ch.  v. 
It  is  true  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar,  according  to  ch.  iv. 
and  v.,  sin  against  the  Almighty  God  of  heaven  and  earth  and  are 
punished  for  it,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  also  at  last  fell  under  the 
judgment  of  God  on  account  of  his  wickedness.  But  this  general 
resemblance,  that  heathen  rulers  by  their  contact  with  the  Jews  did 
dishonour  to  the  Almighty  God,  and  were  humbled  and  punished 
for  it,  repeats  itself  at  all  times,  and  forms  no  special  characteristic 
of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  all  the  special  features  of 
the  narratives  of  Dan.  iv.  and  v.,  on  the  other  hand,  complete 
differences  are  met  with.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  struck  with  beast- 
like madness,  not  because  he  had  persecuted  the  Jews,  but  because 
in  his  haughty  pride  as  a  ruler  he  deified  himself,  because  he  knew 
not  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  over  the  kingdom  of  men  (ch.  iv.  14)  ; 
and  when  he  humbled  himself  before  the  Most  High,  he  was  freed 
from  his  madness  and  again  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Belshazzar 
also  did  not  transgress  by  persecuting  the  Jews,  but  by  causing  at 
a  riotous  banquet,  in  drunken  insolence,  the  golden  vessels  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  to  be 
produced,  and  by  drinking  out  of  these  vessels  with  his  captains 
and  his  wives  amid  the  singing  of  songs  in  praise  of  the  idol-gods ; 
thus,  as  Daniel  represented  to  him,  raising  himself  up  against  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  and  not  honouring  the  God  in  whose  hand  his 
breath  was  and  with  whom  were  all  his  wavs,  although  he  knew 
how  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  punished  by  this  God 
(ch.  v.  20-23)  for  his  haughty  presumption. 

The  relation  not  only  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Darius,  but 
also  of  Belshazzar,  to  the  Jews  and  their  religion  is  therefore  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  tendency  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
uproot  Judaism  and  the  Mosaic  worship  of  God.     The  Babylonian 
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kings  were  indeed  heathen,  who,  according  to  the  common  opinion 
of  all  heathens,  held  their  national  gods  to  be  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  the  gods  of  the  nations  subdued  by  them,  among 
whom  they  also  placed  the  God  of  Israel;  but  when  they  heard  of 
the  wonders  of  His  divine  omnipotence,  they  gave  honour  to  the 
God  of  Israel  as  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  partly  by  express 
confession  of  Him,  and  partly,  at  least  as  Belshazzar  did,  by  hon- 
ouring the  true  worshippers  of  this  God.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  his  almost  mad  rage  against  the  wor- 
ship of  God  as  practised  by  the  Jews  till  he  was  swept  away  by  the 
divine  judgment.  If  the  pretended  pseudo-Daniel,  therefore,  had 
directed  his  view  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  setting  forth  of 
such  narratives,  we  could  only  imagine  the  purpose  to  have  been 
that  he  might  lead  this  fierce  enemy  of  his  people  to  acknowledge 
and  worship  the  true  God.  But  with  such  a  supposition  not  only 
does  the  sentiment  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  brought  to  light  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  stand  in  opposition,  but  it  is  also  contra- 
dicted by  the  prophecies  of  this  book,  which  threaten  the  daring 
and  deceitful  king,  who  would  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice  and  lay 
waste  the  sanctuary,  with  destruction  without  the  hand  of  man, 
without  giving  any  room  for  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  mind,  or  of  his  conversion.  The  author  of  these  pro- 
phecies cannot  therefore  have  followed,  in  the  historical  narratives 
of  his  book,  the  tendency  imputed  to  him  by  modern  critics. 

On  the  whole,  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  historical  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  supposition  of  such  a  tendency.  The  narratives 
regarding  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  dream,  the  consecration  of  the 
golden  statue,  and  his  conduct  after  his  recovery  from  his  madness, 
as  well  as  those  regarding  Darius,  ch.  vi.,  could  not  be  invented,  at 
least  could  not  be  invented  by  a  Maccabean  Jew,  because  in  the 
pre-exilian  history  there  are  altogether  wanting  types  corresponding 
to  the  psychological  delineation  of  these  characters.  It  is  true 
that  a  Pharaoh  raised  Joseph,  who  interpreted  his  dream,  to  be 
the  chief  ruler  in  his  kingdom,  but  it  does  not  come  into  his  mind 
to  give  honour  to  the  God  who  revealed  in  the  dream  what 
would  befall  his  kingdom  (Gen.  xli.).  For  the  other  narratives  of 
this  book  there  are  wanting  in  the  Old  Testament  incidents  with 
which  they  could  be  connected ;  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
life-experience  of  Joseph  and  that  of  Daniel  extends  only  to  these 
general  matters,  that  both  received  from  God  the  gift  of  interpret- 
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ing  dreams,  and  by  means  of  this  gift  brought  help  and  deliverance 
to  their  people  i1  in  all  details,  however,  Daniel  is  so  different  from 
Joseph,  that  the  delineation  of  his  portrait  as  found  in  this  book  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  copy  of  the  history  of  Joseph.  Still  less  can 
we  think  of  the  narratives  of  Daniel  as  poetical  compositions  ;  for  the 
characters  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of  Darius  the  Mede  are  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  prevailing  views  of  Judaism  concerning  the 
heathen.  The  relation  of  both  of  these  genuine  heathen  kings  to 
the  revelations  of  God  shows  a  receptivity  for  the  control  of  the 
living  God  in  the  lot  of  men,  as  is  predicated  before  and  after  the 
exile  in  no  Jewish  writing  of  a  single  heathen.  Such  representa- 
tions of  character  cannot  be  invented ;  they  are  drawn  according  to 
life,  and  can  only  be  understood  if  the  wonders  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  grace  which  the  book  of  Daniel  relates  truly  happened. 

But  as  in  the  historical  narrations,  so  also  in  the  visions  of 
Daniel,  there  is  wanting  every  trace  of  any  tendency  pointing  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  tendency  is  derived  only  from  the 
view  already  (p.  42)  shown  to  be  incorrect,  that  all  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  extend  only  down  to  this  king,  and  that  with  his  death 
the  destruction  of  the  God-opposing  world-power  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  expected.  But  if  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book  derive  support  for  their 
views  from  the  relation  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  the  pseud- 
epigraphic  products  of  the  Jewish  Apocalyptics,  so  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ziindel  (Krit.  Unter.  p.  134  ff.)  has  so  conclusively 
proved  the  decided  difference  between  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which,  according  to  Bleek,  Lucke,  and  others, 
must  have  flowed  from  one  source  and  are  homogeneous,  that  we 
may  limit  ourselves  to  a  brief  condensed  exhibition  of  the  main 
results  of  this  proof  (p.  165  ff.). 

First,  the  subject  of  the  two  writings  is  perfectly  different.  In 
Daniel  the  seer  stands  in  moral  connection  with  the  vision  ;  this  is 
not  so  with  the  Sibyl.  Daniel  is  a  pious  Israelite,  whose  name,  as 
we  see  from  Ezekiel,  was  well  known  during  the  Chaldean  exile, 
and  whose  life-history  is  spent  in  inseparable  connection  with  his 
prophecies  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Sibyls  withdraw  their  existence 
from   all  historical  control,   for  they  date  back  in   the   times   of 

1  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  thus  brings  together  the  analogies  between  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  Daniel :  "  Uterque  in  peregrinam  delatus  ten-am,  uterque 
felix  somniorum  interpres,  uterque  families  ac  populi  sui  stator,  uterque  summorum 
principum  administer,  uterque  sapientum  sui  loci  supremus  antistes." 
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hoary  antiquity,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  all  nations,  viz.  in  the 
period  of  the  deluge,  and  their  persons  disappear  in  apocryphal 
darkness.  "  While  Daniel  on  his  knees  prays  for  the  divine  dis- 
closure regarding  the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  and 
each  of  his  revelations  is  at  the  same  time  an  answer  to  prayer, 
the  Sibyl  in  the  Maccabean  time  is  represented,  in  a  true  hea- 
thenish manner,  powerfully  transported  against  her  will  by  the 
word  of  God  as  by  a  madness,  and  twice  she  prays  that  she  might 
rest  and  cease  to  prophesy." 

Again,  the  prophetic  situation  is  just  as  different.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  the  earlier  prophets,  Daniel's  prophecy  goes  forth 
from  a  definite  historical  situation,  the  growing  up  of  the  first  great 
world-power  in  Assyria-Chaldea  ;  it  stands  in  a  moral  practical 
connection  with  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  about  which  it  treats, 
after  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah ;  the  four  world- 
monarchies  which  were  revealed  to  him  take  root  in  the  historical 
ground  of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  Seleucidan-Jewish 
Sibyl,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  prophetical 
situation,  nor  of  a  politico-practical  tendency ;  the  Sibyl  has  in  a 
true  Alexandrine  manner  a  literary  object,  viz.  this,  to  represent 
Judaism  as  the  world-religion.  "  That  life-question  for  Israel  and 
the  world,  When  comes  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  which  in  Daniel 
springs  up  in  an  actual  situation,  as  it  shall  also  be  only  answered 
by  divine  fact,  is  in  the  Alexandrine  Sibyllist  only  a  question  of 
doctrine  which  he  believes  himself  called  on  to  solve  by  making 
the  heathen  Jews  and  associates  of  the  Jews. 

Finally,  in  the  Sibyls  there  is  wanting  a  prophetical  object. 
The  prophetical  object  of  Daniel  is  the  world-power  over  against 
the  kingdom  of  God.  This  historico-prophetic  idea  is  the  deter- 
minating, sole,  all-penetrating  idea  in  Daniel,  and  the  centre  of  it 
lies  throughout  in  the  end  of  the  world-power,  in  its  inner  deve- 
lopment and  its  inner  powerlessness  over  against  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  four  world-forms  do  not  begin  with  the  history  of 
nations  and  extend  over  our  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  the 
creative  prophetic  spirit  is  wanting  to  the  Sibyl ;  not  one  historical 
thought  of  deliverance  is  peculiar  to  it ;  it  is  a  genuine  Alexandrine 
compilation  of  prophetic  and  Grseco-classic  thoughts  externally  con- 
ceived. The  thought  peculiarly  pervading  it,  to  raise- Judaism  to 
the  rank  of  the  world-religion,  is  only  a  human  reflection  of  the 
divine  plan,  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  shall  be  blessed,  which 
pervades  all  the  prophets  as  the  great  thought  in  the  history  of  the 
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world ;  in  Daniel  it  comes  out  into  the  greatest  clearness,  and  is 
realized  by  Christianity.  This  prophetic  world-thought  the  Sibyl 
has  destroyed,  i.e.  has  religiously  spiritualized  and  politically  mate- 
rialized it.  u  Not  the  living  and  holy  covenant  God  Jehovah,  who 
dwells  on  high  and  with  the  contrite  in  heart,  but  Godhead  un- 
created and  creating  all  things,  without  distinction  in  Himself,  the 
invisible  God,  who  sees  all  things,  who  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
as  He  appears  at  a  later  period  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  of 
Philo,  is  He  whom  the  Sibyl  in  very  eloquent  language  declares 
to  the  heathen.  But  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  not  only  created  the 
world,  but  who  also  has  a  divine  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  will 
build  up  this  kingdom,  in  a  word,  of  the  God  of  the  history  of 
redemption,  as  He  is  seen  in  His  glory  in  Daniel,  we  find  no  trace 
whatever."  The  materialistic  historic  prophecy  of  the  Sibyllist 
corresponds  with  this  religious  spiritualism.  He  seeks  to  imitate 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  but  he  does  not  know  the  prophetic 
fundamental  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  against  the 
kingdom  of  the  world,  and  therefore  he  copies  the  empirical  world- 
history  :  "  first  Egypt  will  rule,  then  Assyria,  Persia,  Media,  Mace- 
donia, Egypt  again,  and  then  Rome." 

Thus  the  Sibylline  Apocalyptic  is  fundamentally  different  from 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel.1  Whoever  has  a  mind  so  little  disciplined 
that  he  cannot  perceive  this  difference,  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  philo- 
sophical reflections  of  the  book  of  Koheleth.2  If  Koheleth  brings 
forward  his  thoughts  regarding  the  vanity  of  all  things  in  the  name 
of  the  wise  king  Solomon,  then  is  this  literary  production,  which 
moreover  is  so  very  transparent  that  every  reader  of  the  book  can 
see  through  it,  altogether  comprehensible.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Maccabean  Jew  clothe  his  own  self-conceived  ideas  re^ardinc 
the  development  of  the  war  of  the  heathen  world-powers  against 
the  people  of  God  in  revelations  from  God,  which  the  prophet 

1  This  may  be  said  also  of  the  other  apocryphal  apocalypses  of  Judaism, 
which  we  have  no  need,  however,  here  specially  to  consider,  because  these 
apocalypses,  as  is  generally  acknowledged,  originate  in  a  much  later  time,  and 
therefore  have  no  place  in  discussions  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

2  The  Deuteronomy  which  Bleek  and  others  quote  along  with  the  book  of 
Koheleth  cannot  be  therefore  taken  into  consideration  as  capable  of  supplying 
analogical  proof,  because  the  supposition  that  this  book  is  not  genuine,  was 
not  composed  by  Moses,  is  no  better  grounded  than  is  the  supposed  non- 
genuiueness  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
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living  in  the  Babylonian  exile  might  have  received,  then  this 
undertaking  is  not  merely  literary  deception,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  abuse  of  prophecy,  which,  as  a  prophesying  out  of  one's  own 
heart,  is  a  sin  to  which  God  in  His  law  has  annexed  the  punish- 
ment of  death. 

If  the  book  of  Daniel  were  thus  a  production  of  a  Maccabean 
Jew,  who  would  bring  "  certain  wholesome  truths"  which  he 
thought  he  possessed  before  his  contemporaries  as  prophecies  of  a 
divinely  enlightened  seer  of  the  time  of  the  exile,  then  it  contains 
neither  prophecy  given  by  God,  nor  in  general  wholesome  divine 
truth,  but  mere  human  invention,  which  because  it  was  clothed 
with  falsehood  could  noi  have  its  origin  in  the  truth.  Such  a 
production  Christ,  the  eternal  personal  Truth,  never  could  have 
regarded  as  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  and  commended 
to  the  observation  of  His  disciples,  as  He  has  done  (Matt.  xxiv.  15, 
cf.  Mark  xiii.  14). 

This  testimony  of  our  Lord  fixes  on  the  external  and  internal 
evidences  which  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  the 
seal  of  divine  confirmation. 


For  the  exegetical  literature  of  the  book  of  Daniel  see  in  my 
Lehrb.  der  Einl.  in  d.  A.  Test.  §  385  f.  [The  Messrs.  T.  and  T. 
Clark  of  Edinburgh  have  recently  published  an  English  translation 
of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  Manual  of  Historico-  Critical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  etc.,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Professor  Douglas,  D.D.,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1869].  To  what  is  there  recorded 
we  may  add,  Das  Buch  Daniel  erkl.  von  Rud.  Kranichfeld,  Berlin 
1868  ;  Das  Buch  Daniels  uebers.  u.  erkl.  von  Dr.  Th.  Kliefoth, 
Schwerin  1868  ;  J.  L.  Fuller,  der  Prophet  Daniel  erkl.,  Basel 
1868  (for  the  educated  laity)  ;  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  Oxf. 
1864  ;  and  Mayer  (Cath.),  die  Messian.  Prophezieen  des  Daniel, 
Wien  1866.  [Der  Prophet  Daniel,  theologisch-homiletisch  bear- 
beitet.  von  Dr.  Zoeckler,  Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Greifswald 
(J.  P.  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  17er  Thiel  des  A.  T.),  1870.] 
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CHAP.  I.    HISTORICO-BIOGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

When  Nebuchadnezzar  first  besieged  Jerusalem  he  not  only  took 
away  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple,  but  also  commanded  that 
several  Israelitish  youths  of  noble  lineage,  among  whom  was  Daniel, 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon  and  there  educated  in  the  science  and 
wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  for  service  in  his  court,  which  they 
entered  upon  when  their  education  was  completed.  This  narrative, 
in  which  the  stedfast  attachment  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  the  blessings  which  flowed  to  them 
from  this  fidelity  (vers.  8-17),  are  particularly  set  forth,  forms  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  following  book,  whilst  it  shows  how 
Daniel  reached  the  place  of  influence  which  he  held,  a  place  which 
was  appointed  for  him  according  to  the  divine  counsel,  during  the 
Babylonish  exile,  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  kingdom  of  God.  It  concludes  (ver.  21)  with  the 
remark,  that  Daniel  continued  to  occupy  this  place  till  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  Of  this  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against 
Jerusalem  it  is  related  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  (ch.  xxiv.  1)  : 
"  In  his  days  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up,  and 
Jehoiakim  became  his  servant  three  years;  then  he  turned  and 
rebelled  against  him;"  and  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
(ch.  xxxvi.  6)  :  "  Against  him  came  up  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  and  bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar  also  carried  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
to  Babylon,  and  put  them  in  his  temple  at  Babylon."  That  both 
of  these  statements  refer  to  the  same  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Jehoiakim  mentioned  here,  appears  not  only  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  book  of  Chronicles  agreeing  with  ver.  2  of  this  chapter, 
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namely,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  away  a  part  of  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  temple  to  Babylon,  and  there  put  them  in  the  temple  of  his 
god,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  during 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  there  was  not  a  second  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  Jehoiakim 
threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  end  of  three  years'  subjection,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent  Chaldean,  Aramaean,  Moabitish,  and  Ammonitish  hosts 
against  him  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  subjection,  but 
Jerusalem  was  not  again  laid  siege  to  by  these  hosts  till  the  death 
of  Jehoiakim.  Not  till  his  son  Jehoiachin  ascended  the  throne  did 
the  servants  of  Nebuchadnezzar  again  come  up  against  Jerusalem 
and  besiege  it.  When,  during  the  siege,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
came  up,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  to  him  after  three  months,  and 
was,  along  with  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strength  of 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
royal  palace  and  of  the  temple,  carried  down  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  2-16).  The  year,  however,  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  first  took  Jerusalem  and  carried  away  a  part  of 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  to  Babylon,  is  stated  neither  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings  nor  in  Chronicles,  but  may  be  pretty  certainly 
determined  by  the  statements  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi.  2,  xxv.  1  ff., 
xxxvi.  1  ff.).  According  to  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  smote 
the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh-Necho  with  his  army  at  Carchemish 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  That  same  year  is 
spoken  of  (Jer.  xxv.  1)  as  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  is  represented  by  Jeremiah  not  only  as  a  critical 
period  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  but  also,  by  the  prediction  that 
the  Lord  would  bring  His  servant  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Judah 
and  against  its  inhabitants,  and  against  all  the  nations  round  about, 
that  He  would  make  Judah  a  desolation,  and  that  these  nations  would 
serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years  (vers.  2-11),  he  without 
doubt  represents  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of  Baby- 
lonish exile;  In  this  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  prophet  was 
also  commanded  (ch.  xxxvi.  1  ff.)  to  write  in  a  book  all  the  words 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  him  against  Israel,  and  against 
Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations,  from  the  day  in  which  He  had 
spoken  to  him  in  the  time  of  Josiah  even  till  then,  that  the  house  of 
Judah  might  hear  all  the  evil  which  He  purposed  to  do  unto  them, 
and  might  return  every  man  from  his  evil  way.  Jeremiah  obeyed 
this  command,  and  caused  these  predictions,  written  in  the  roll 
of  a  book,  to  be  read  by  Baruch  to  the  people  in  the  temple ;  for 
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he  himself   was  a  prisoner,  and  therefore  could  not  go  to    the 
temple. 

The  first  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
therefore  have  taken  place  in  the  third,  but  must  have  been  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.  in  the  year  606  B.C.  This,  however, 
appears  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  the  first  verse  of 
this  chapter :  u  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  N2 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem."  The  modern  critics  accordingly 
number  this  statement  among  the  errors  which  must  disprove  the 
genuineness  of  this  book  (see  above,  p.  35  f.).  The  apparent  op- 
position between  the  language  of  Daniel  (ch.  i.  1)  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar undertook  his  first  expedition  against  Jerusalem  in  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  affirmation  of  Jeremiah,  according  to 
which  not  only  was  Pharaoh-Necho  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the 
Euphrates  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  but  also  in  this  same 
year  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  of  Judea  is  for  the  first  time 
announced,  cannot  be  resolved  either  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  by  the  supposition  that  Jerusalem  had  been 
already  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  first  supposition  is  set  aside 
by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  certain  analogy  for  it.1  The 
latter  supposition  is  irreconcilable  with  Jer.  xxv.  and  xxxvi.2  If 
Jeremiah  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  announced  that  because 
Judah  did  not  hearken  unto  his  warnings  addressed  to  them  "  from 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  even  unto  this  day,"  that  is,  for  the 
space  of  three  and  twenty  years,  nor  yet  to  the  admonitions  of  all 
the  other  prophets  (ch.  xxv.  3-7)  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  unto 
them,  therefore  the  Lord  would  now  send  His  servant  Nebuchad- 

1  The  old  attempt  to  reconcile  the  difference  in  this  way  has  already  been 
shown  by  Hengstenberg  (Beit.  z.  EinL  in  d.  A.  T.  p.  53)  to  be  untenable ;  and 
the  supposition  of  Klief.  (p.  65  f.),  that  Jehoiakim  entered  on  his  reign  near  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  that  Jeremiah  reckons  the  year  of  his  reign  according  to  the 
calendar  year, -but  that  Daniel  reckons  it  from  the  day  of  his  ascending  the 
throne,  by  which  it  is  made  out  that  there  is  no  actual  difference,  is  wholly  over- 
thrown by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  there  is  no  analogy  for 
the  reckoning  of  the  year  of  a  king's  reign  according  to  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  began  to  reign.  On  this  supposition  we  might  reconcile  the  appa- 
rent difference  only  if  no  other  plan  of  reconciliation  were  possible.  But  such  is 
not  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

2  Following  the  example  of  Hofmann  (die  70  Jalire  Jer.  p.  13  ff.),  Havernick 
(Xeue  Krit.  Unterss.  Uber  d.  B.  Daniel,  p.  62  ff.),  Zundel  (Krit.  Unterss.  p.  20 
ff.),  and  others  have  decided  in  favour  of  it. 
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nezzar  with  all  the  people  of  the  north  against  the  land  and  against 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  against  all  these  nations  round  about, 
utterly  to  destroy  the  land  and  make  it  desolate,  etc., — then  it  must 
be  affirmed  that  he  publicly  made  known  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
the  Chaldeans  as  an  event  which  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and 
therefore  that  the  supposition  that  Jerusalem  had  already  in  the 
preceding  year  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  Jehoiakim 
had  been  brought  under  his  subjection,  is  entirely  excluded.     It  is 
true  that  in  ch.  xxv.  Jeremiah  prophesies  a  judgment  of  u  perpetual 
desolations  against  Jerusalem  and  against  all  the  nations,"  but  it  is 
as  unwarrantable  to  apply,  as  Klief.  does,  this  prophecy  only  "  to 
the  total  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Judah,  which  took  place 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,"  as  with  older  interpreters  only  to 
the  first  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jehoiakim,  2  Kings 
xxiv.  1  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  f.     In  the  words  of  threatening 
uttered  by  the  prophet  there  are  included  all  the  expeditions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  from  his  first  against 
Jehoiakim  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah ;  so 
that  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  first  siege  of 
Jerusalem  under  Jehoiakim,  but  to  the  final  destruction  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  as  this  whole  prophecy  is  only  a  comprehensive 
intensified  summary  of  all  the  words  of  God  hitherto  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet.     To  strengthen  the  impression  produced  by 
this  comprehensive  word  of  God,  he  was  commanded  in  that  same 
year  (ch.  xxxvi.  1  f.),  as  already  mentioned,  to  write  out  in  the  roll 
of  a  book  all  the  words  hitherto  spoken  by  him,  that  it  might  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  several  words  gathered  together  into  a 
whole  might  not   exert  an  influence  over  the  people  which  the 
separate  words  had  failed  to  do. 

Moreover  a  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  power  on  the  Euphrates,  which  took 
place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  cannot  at  all  be  thought  of. 
King  Jehoiakim  was  "  put  into  bands"  by  Pharaoh-Necho  and 
made  a  tributary  vassal  to  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33  ff.),  and  all  the 
land  from  the  river  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  Euphrates  was  brought 
under  his  fcway ;  therefore  Nebuchadnezzar  could  not  desolate 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  before  Pharaoh-Necho  was  slain.  Neither 
could  Nebuchadnezzar  pass  in  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  host 
stationed  in  the  stronghold  of  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
advance  toward  Judah,  leaving  behind  him  the  city  of  Babylon  as 
a  prize  to  so  powerful  an  enemy,  nor  would  Necho,  supposing  that 
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Nebuchadnezzar  had  done  this,  have  quietly  allowed  his  enemy  to 
carry  on  his  operations,  and  march  against  his  vassal  Jehoiakim, 
without  following  in  the  rear  of  Egypt's  powerful  foe.1 

The  statement  in  the  first  verse  may  indeed,  literally  taken,  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  and  took  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
because  fc02  frequently  means  to  come  to  a  place.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  always  so  to  interpret  the  word,  because  Kia  means  not 
only  to  come,  but  also  to  go,  to  march  to  a  place.  The  assertion, 
that  in  this  verse  aia  is  to  be  interpreted  (Hav.  AT.  Kr.  U.  p.  61, 
Ew.,  and  others)  as  meaning  to  come  to  a  place,  and  not  to  march 
to  it,  is  as  incorrect  as  the  assertion  that  the  translation  of  KB  by 
he  marched  is  inadmissible  or  quite  impossible,  because  r6y  is  gene- 
rally used  of  the  march  of  an  army  (Staeh.,  Ziind.).  The  word 
sin,  from  the  first  book  of  the  Canon  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  5)  to  the  last, 
the  book  of  Daniel  not  excepted  (cf.  e.g.  xi.  13,  17,  29,  etc.),  is 
used  of  military  expeditions ;  and  regarding  the  very  general 
opinion,  that  fctta,  in  the  sense  of  to  march,  to  go  to  a  place,  occurs 
less  frequently,  Kran.  (p.  21)  has  rightly  remarked,  that  "it  stands 
always  and  naturally  in  this  sense  whenever  the  movement  has  its 
point  of  departure  from  the  place  of  him  who  observes  it,  thinks 
of  it,  or  makes  a  communication  regarding  it."  Therefore,  e.g.,  it 
is  used  "  always  in  a  personal  verbal  command  with  reference  to 
the  movement,  not  yet  undertaken,  where  naturally  the  thought  as 
to  the  beginning  or  point  of  departure  passes  into  the  foreground  ; 
as  e.g.  in  Gen.  xlv.  17  ;  Ex.  vi.  11,  vii.  26,  ix.  1,  x.  1 ;  Num.  xxxii. 
6  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  19  ;  2  Kings  v.  5.  In  Jonah  i.  3  it  is  used  of  the 
ship  that  was  about  to  go  to  Tarshish ;  and  again,  in  the  words 
DHDV  Nw,  ibid.,  it  is  used  when  speaking  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
journey."  "  On  the  contrary,  if  the  speaker  or  narrator  is  at  the 
terminus  ad  quern  of  the  movement  spoken  of,  then  of  course  the 
word  sin  is  used  in  the  other  sense  of  to  come,  to  approach,  and 
the  like."  Accordingly  these  words  of  Daniel,  "Nebuchadnezzar 
fetia  to  Jerusalem,"  considered  in  themselves,  may  be  interpreted 
without  any  regard  to  the  point  of  departure  or  the  termination  of 

1  With  the  above  compare  my  Lehrb.  dtr  Einl.  §  131,  and  my  Commentary  on 
2  Kings  xxiv.  1.  With  this  Kran.  agrees  (p.  17  f.),  and  in  addition  remarks : 
"  In  any  case  Nccho  would  at  once  have  regarded  with  jealousy  every  invasion 
of  the  Chaldean  into  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  would  least  of 
all  have  suffered  him  to  make  an  extensive  western  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  Judea,  which  was  under  the  sway  of  Egypt." 
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the  movement.  They  may  mean  "Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jeru- 
salem," or  that  u  he  marched  to  Jerusalem,"  according  as  the  writer 
is  regarded  as  writing  in  Judah  or  Jerusalem,  or  in  Babylon  at 
the  point  of  departure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  journey.  If  the  book 
was  composed  by  a  Maccabean  Jew  in  Palestine,  then  the  transla- 
tion, "  he  came  to  Jerusalem,"  would  be  the  more  correct,  because 
such  a  writer  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  a  military  movement 
from  its  eastern  point  of  departure.  The  case  is  altogether  differ- 
ent if  Daniel,  who  lived  as  a  courtier  in  Babylon  from  his  youth 
up  to  old  age,  wrote  this  account.  "  For  him,  a  Jew  advanced  in 
years,  naturally  the  first  movement  of  the  expedition  threatening 
and  bringing  destruction  to  his  fatherland,  whether  it  moved 
directly  or  by  a  circuitous  route  upon  the  capital,  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  which  he  had  in  every  respect  a  better  opportunity 
of  comprehending  than  his  fellow-countrymen  living  in  the  remote 
west,  since  this  expedition  was  an  event  which  led  to  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  exile.  For  the  Jew  writing  in  Babylon  about  the 
expedition,  the  fatal  commencement  of  the  march  of  the  Chaldean 
host  would  have  a  mournful  significance,  which  it  could  not  have 
for  a  writer  living  in  Jerusalem." 

In  this  way  Kran.  has  thoroughly  vindicated  the  rendering  of 
N3,  u  he  marched"  to  Jerusalem,  and  also  the  explanation  of  the 
word  as  referring  to  the  setting  out  of  the  Chaldean  army  which 
Hitz.,  Hofm.,  Staeh.,  Zund.,  and  others  have  declared  to  be 
opposed  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  "  impossible,"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  set  aside  as  groundless  the  further  remark  of 
Hitzig,  that  the  designation  of  the  time  also  applies  to  ^ST1.  If 
N3  is  to  be  understood  of  an  expedition  with  reference  to  its  point 
of  departure,  then  the  fixing  of  its  time  cannot  of  course  refer  also 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  its  termination  and 
the  siege  then  ensuing.  The  time  of  its  arrival  before  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  the  beginning,  duration,  and  end  of  the  siege,  is  not 
defined,  and  only  its  result,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  is,  according 
to  the  object  of  the  author,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  briefly 
announced.  The  period  of  the  taking  of  the  city  can  only  be 
determined  from  dates  elsewhere  given.  Thus  from  the  passages 
in  Jeremiah  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that  this  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  which  year  Nebuchadnezzar 
overcame  the  army  of  Necho  king  of  Egypt  at  the  Euphrates 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  took  all  the  land  which  the  king  of  Egypt  had 
subdued,   from  the   river   of  Egypt   to  the  Euphrates,   so   that 
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Pliaraoh-Necho  came  no  more  out  of  his  land  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7). 
With  this  agrees  Berosus  in  the  fragments  of  his  Chaldean  history 
preserved  by  Josephus  (Aiit.  x.  11.  1,  and  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  His  words, 
as  found  in  the  latter  passage,  are  these  :  "  When  his  (Nebuc.) 
father  Nabopolassar  heard  that  the  satrap  whom  he  had  set  over 
Egypt  and  over  the  parts  of  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia  had  revolted 
from  him,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  annoyance  any  longer,  but 
committing  a  part  of  his  army  to  his  son  Nabuchodonosor,  who 
was  then  a  youth,  he  sent  him  against  the  rebel.  Nabuchodonosor 
encountered  him  in  battle  and  overcame  him,  and  brought  the 
land  again  under  his  dominion.  It  happened  that  his  father 
Nabopolassar  at  this  time  fell  sick  and  died  at  the  city  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  reigned  twenty-one  years  (Berosus  says  twenty-nine 
vears).  But  when  Nabuchodonosor  not  long  after  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  set  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  of  the  other 
countries  in  order,  and  committed  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from 
the  Jews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Syrians,  and  from  the  nations 
belonging  to  Egypt,  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  they  might  conduct 
the  heavy  armed  troops  with  the  rest  of  the  baggage  to  Babylonia, 
while  he  himself  hastened  with  a  small  escort  through  the  desert  to 
Babylon.  When  he  came  hither,  he  found  that  the  public  affairs 
had  been  managed  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  the  principal  persons 
among  them  had  preserved  the  kingdom  for  him.  He  now  obtained 
possession  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  and  gave  directions  that  the 
captives  should  be  placed  as  colonies  in  the  most  favourably  situ- 
ated districts  of  Babylonia,"  etc.  This  fragment  illustrates  in  an 
excellent  manner  the  statements  made  in  the  Bible,  in  case  one  be 
disposed  to  estimate  the  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  satrap  placed 
over  Egypt  and  the  countries  lying  round  Coelesyria  and  Phoenicia 
as  only  the  expression  of  boastfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Baby- 
lonish historian,  claiming  that  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  of  ri^ht 
belonged  to  the  monarcn  of  Babylon  ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
rebel  satrap  could  be  none  other  than  Pharaoh-Necho.  For 
Berosus  confirms  not  only  the  fact,  as  declared  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  7, 
that  Pharaoh-Necho  in  the  last  year  of  Nabopolassar,  after  the 
battle  at  Megiddo,  had  subdued  Judah,  Phoenicia,  and  Coelesyria, 
i.e.  u  all  the  land  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates," 
but  he  also  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
he  had  slain  Pharaoh-Necho  (Jer.  xlvi.  2)  u  by  the  river  Euphrates 
in  Carchemish,"  made  Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judah  tributary 
to  the  Chaldean  empire,  and  consequently  that  he  took  Jerusalem 
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not  before  but  after  the  battle  at  Carchemish,  in  prosecution  of 
the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  the  Egyptians. 

This  does  not,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  prove  that  Jeru- 
salem had  already  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  come  under  the 
dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Therefore  Hitz.  and  others  con- 
clude from  Jer.  xxxvi.  9  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  assault  upon 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
as  yet  only  in  prospect,  because  in  that  month  Jeremiah  prophesied 
of  the  Chaldean  invasion,  and  the  extraordinary  fast  then  appointed 
had  as  its  object  the  manifestation  of  repentance,  so  that  thereby 
the  wrath  of  God  might  be  averted.  This  Kran.  endeavours  to 
prove  from  2  Kings  xxv.  27,  cf.  Jer.  lii.  31.  But  in  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  caused  to  be  re- 
hearsed to  the  people  in  the  court  of  the  temple  his  former  pro- 
phecies, written  by  Baruch  in  a  book  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  and  pronounced  the  threatening  against  Jehoiakim 
because  he  had  cut  to  pieces  this  book  and  had  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
Jer.  xxxvi.  29  ff.  This  threatening,  that  God  would  bring  upon  the 
seed  and  upon  the  servants  of  Jehoiakim,  and  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  all  the  evil  which  He  had  pronounced  against  them 
(ver.  31),  does  not  exclude  the  previous  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  announces  only  the  carrying  out  of  the 
threatened  judgment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  to  be  as  yet  imminent. 

The  extraordinary  fast  of  the  people  also,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  ninth  month,  was  not  ordained  with  the  view  of  avert- 
ing the  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  was  then  expected,  after  the  battle  at  Carchemish ;  for 
although  fasts  were  sometimes  appointed  or  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  away  threatened  judgment  or  punishment  (e.g. 
2  Sam.  xii.  15 ff.;  1  Kings  xxi.  27  ;  Esth.  iv.  1,  iii.  16),  yet,  in 
general,  fasts  were  more  frequently  appointed  to  preserve  the 
penitential  remembrance  of  punishments  and  chastisements  which 
had  been  already  endured  :  cf.  e.g.  Zech.  vii.  5 ;  Ezra  x.  6  f . ; 
Neh.  i.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13  ;  2  Sam.  i.  12,  etc.  To  ascertain, 
therefore,  what  was  the  object  of  this  fast  which  was  appointed,  we 
must  keep  in  view  the  character  of  Jehoiakim  and  his  relation  to 
this  fast.  The  godless  Jehoiakim,  as  he  is  represented  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  37,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5,  and  Jer.  xxii.  13  ff.,  was  not  the  man 
who  wrould  have  ordained  a  fast  (or  allowed  it  if  the  priests  had 
wished  to  appoint  it)  to  humble  himself  and  his  people  before 
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God,  and  by  repentance  and  prayer  to  turn  away  the  threatened 
judgment.  Before  he  could  ordain  a  fast  for  such  a  purpose, 
Jehoiakim  must  hear  and  observe  the  word  of  the  prophet,  and  in 
that  case  he  would  not  have  been  so  enraged  at  the  reading  of  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  as  to  have  cut  the  book  to  pieces  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire.  If  the  fast  took  place  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Chaldeans  before  Jerusalem,  then  neither  the  intention  of  the  king 
nor  his  conduct  in  regard  to  it  can  be  comprehended.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Ziind.  p.  21,  and  Klief.  p.  57,  have  shown,  both 
the  ordaining  of  a  general  fast,  and  the  anger  of  the  king  at  the 
reading  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
in  the  temple,  are  well  explained,  if  the  fast  is  regarded  as  designed 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  day  of  the  year  on  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar took  Jerusalem.  As  Jehoiakim  bore  with  difficulty  the 
yoke  of  the  Chaldean  oppression,  and  from  the  first  meditated  on 
a  revolt,  for  after  three  years  he  did  actually  revolt,  he  instituted 
the  fast  u  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of  the  people  against  the  state  of 
vassalage  into  which  they  had  been  brought"  (Klief.),  a  and  to  call 
forth  a  religious  enthusiasm  among  them,  to  resist  the  oppressor  " 
(Ziind.).  This  opposition  could  only,  however,  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  people  and  the  kingdom.  Jeremiah  therefore 
had  his  prophecies  read  to  the  people  in  the  temple  on  that  day 
by  Baruch  u  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  desire  of  the  king,"  and 
announced  to  them  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  come  again  to 
subdue  the  land  and  to  destroy  from  out  of  it  both  man  and  beast. 
"  Therefore  the  king  was  angry,  and  destroyed  the  book,  because 
he  would  not  have  the  excitement  of  the  people  to  be  so  hindered  ; 
and  therefore  also  the  princes  were  afraid  (Jer.  xxxvi.  16)  when  they 
heard  that  the  book  of  these  prophecies  was  publicly  read  "  (Klief.). 
The  words  of  2  Kings  xxv.  27,  cf.  Jer.  lii.  31,  do  not  contra- 
dict this  conclusion  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  9,  even  though  that  drawn  by 
Kran.,  p.  18,  from  this  passage  were  adopted,  viz.  that  since  almost 
thirty-seven  whole  years  had  passed  from  the  carrying  away  of 
Jehoiachin  to  the  end  of  the  forty-three  years  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  Jehoiachin  had  reigned  only  for  a  few 
months,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be 
dated  in  the  sixth  of  the  eleven  years'  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
predecessor  of  Jehoiachin.  For  since,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Berosus,  Nebuchadnezzar  conducted  the  war  against  Hither 
Asia,  in  which  he  slew  king  Necho  at  Carchemish,  and  as  a  further 
consequence  of  this  victory  took  Jerusalem,  before  the  death  of  his 
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father,  in  the  capacity  of  a  commander-in-chief  clothed  with  royal 
power,  and  when  in  Hither  Asia,  as  it  seems,  and  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt,  he  then  for  the  first  time  heard  tidings  of  his  father's 
death,  and  therefore  hastened  by  the  shortest  road  to  Babylon  to 
assume  the  crown  and  lay  claim  to  all  his  father's  dominions, — then 
it  follows  that  his  forty-three  years'  reign  begins  after  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiakim,  and 
might  possibly  have  begun  in  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  some 
five  months  after  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  9).  Against  this  supposition  the  circumstance  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  stated  in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  xxv.  1,  and  also  Dan.  i.  1, 
was  called  king  of  Babylon  before  he  had  actually  ascended  the 
throne  is  no  valid  objection,  inasmuch  as  this  title  is  explained  as 
a  prolepsis  which  would  be  easily  understood  by  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. Nabopolassar  came  into  no  contact  at  all  with  Judah ;  the 
Jews  therefore  knew  scarcely  anything  of  his  reign  and  his  death ; 
and  the  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  approach  to  Jerusalem  would 
be  regarded  in  a  general  way  both  by  Jeremiah  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  as  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Chaldean  army  as  the  king  of  Babylon,  no  matter  whether  on 
account  of  his  being  actual  co-regent  with  his  aged  and  infirm 
father,  or  merely  because  he  was  clothed  with  royal  power  as  the 
chief  commander  of  the  army.1  In  this  sense  Daniel  (ch.  i.  1) 
names  him  who  was  afterwards  king,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not 
yet  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for  he  was  in 
effect  the  king,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  concerned, 
when  he  undertook  the  first  expedition  against  it. 

But  the  reckoning  of  Kran.  is  also  not  exact.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's ascending  the  throne  and  the  beginning  of  his  reign  would 
only  happen  in  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoiakim  if  either  the  three 
months  of  Jehoiachin  (37  years'  imprisonment  of  Jehoiachin  -f-  1 
year's  reign  -f-  5  years  of  Jehoiakim  =  43  years  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar) are  to  be  reckoned  as  1  year,  or  at  least  the  11  years  of 
Jehoiakim  as  11  full  years,  so  that  5|  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign 
must  be  added  to  the  37  years  of  Jehoiachin's  imprisonment  and 

1  Thus  not  only  Hgstb.  Beitr.  i.  p.  63,  Hav.,  Klief.,  Kran.,  etc.,  but  also 
v.  Lengerke,  Dan.  p.  3,  and  Hitz.  Dan.  p.  3.  The  latter,  e.g.,  remarks :  "  The 
designation  as  king  does  not  furnish  any  obvious  objection,  for  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  is  to  the  Jewish  writers  (thus  Jer.  xxv.  1) 
a  king  when  he  first  comes  under  their  notice.  They  appear  to  have  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  his  father  " 
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the  3  months  of  his  reign  so  as  to  make  up  the  43  years  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thus  Jehoiakim  must  have  reigned  5£ 
years  at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  ascended  the  throne. 
Whereas  if  Jehoiakim's  reign  extended  only  to  10^  years,  winch 
were  reckoned  as  11  years  in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  according  to 
the  general  method  of  recording  the  length  of  the  reign  of  kings, 
then  Nebuchadnezzar's  ascending  the  throne  took  place  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  or,  at  the  furthest,  after  he  had  reigned 
4  J  years.  This  latter  reckoning,  whereby  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiakim's,  is  demanded  by  those  passages  in  which  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  kings  of  Judah  are  made  parallel  with  the  years 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  ;  viz.  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Jehoiachin  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  away  captive  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  also  Jer.  xxxii.  1,  where  the 
tenth  year  of  Zedekiah  corresponds  with  the  eighteenth  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  finally,  Jer.  Hi.  5,  12,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  2,  8,  where 
the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  corresponds  with  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  all  these  passages,  the 
death  of  Jehoiakim,  or  the  end  of  his  reign,  happened  either  in 
the  eighth  year,  or  at  all  events  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  Jehoiachin  reigned  only  three 
months ;  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  six  full  years,  and  per- 
haps a  few  months  longer,  as  contemporary  with  Jehoiakim,  and 
consequently  he  must  have  mounted  the  throne  in  the  fifth  of  the 
eleven  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.1 

The  above  discussion  has  at  the  same  time  also  furnished  us 
with  the  means  of  explaining  the  apparent  contradiction  which  has 
been  found  between  Dan.  i.  1  ff.  and  Dan.  ii.  1  ff.,  and  which  has 
been  brought  forward  as  an  historical  error  in  :rmiment  ap-ainst  the 
genuineness  of  the  book.  According  to  ch.  i.  3  ft.,  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  commanded  that  young  Israelites  of 

1  The  synchronistic  statements  in  the  passages,  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  xxv.  2.  8, 
Jer.  xxxii.  1  and  lii.  5, 12,  might  indeed  be  interpreted  as  meaning,  that  in  them 
the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  are  reckoned  from  the  time  when  his  father 
entrusted  to  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Nccho  (see  my  Commentary  on  2  Kings  xxiv.  12)  ;  but  in  that  case  the 
years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  would  amount  to  44^  years,  viz.  37  years  of 
Jehoiachin'a  imprisonment,  3  months  of  his  reign,  and  7  years  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.  And  according  to  this  reckoning,  it  would  also  result  from  the  passages 
referred  to,  that  the  beginning  of  his  43  years'  reign  happened  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoiakim. 
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noble  birth  should  be  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  there  educated 
for  the  space  of  three  years  in  the  literature  and  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  and,  according  to  ch.  i.  18,  after  the  expiry  of  the 
appointed  time,  they  were  brought  in  before  the  king  that  they 
might  be  employed  in  his  service.  But  these  three  years  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  ch.  ii.  1  ff.,  expired  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
ranked  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  and  Daniel  interpreted  to 
the  king  his  dream,  which  his  Chaldean  magi  were  unable  to  do 
(ch.  ii.  13  ff.,  19  ff.).  If  we  observe  that  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed 
his  dream  "  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,"  and  that  he  entered  on 
his  reign  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiakim,  then  we  can  understand  how  the  three 
years  appointed  for  the  education  of  Daniel  and  his  companions 
came  to  an  end  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign ;  for  if  Nebuchad- 
nezzar began  to  reign  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  then  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim  three  years  had  passed  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  king. 
For  the  carrying  away  of  the  Israelitish  youths  followed,  without 
doubt,  immediately  after  the  subjugation  of  Jehoiakim,  so  that  a 
whole  year  or  more  of  their  period  of  education  had  passed  before 
Nebuchadnezzar  mounted  the  throne.  This  conclusion  is  not  set 
aside  by  what  Berosus  affirms,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  committed  the  captives  he  had  taken  from 
the  Jews  to  the  care  of  some  of  his  friends  that  they  might  be 
brought  after  him,  while  he  himself  hastened  over  the  desert  to 
Babylon;  for  that  statement  refers  to  the  great  transport  of  prisoners 
who  were  carried  away  for  the  colonization  of  Central  Asia.  As 
little  does  the  consideration  that  a  twofold  method  of  reckoning  the 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  government  by  Daniel  is  improbable  mili- 
tate against  this  reconciliation  of  the  discrepancy,  for  no  such  two- 
fold method  of  reckoning  exists.  In  ch.  i.  the  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  is  not  given,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  is  only  named  as 
being  king;1  while  in  ch.  ii.  1  mention  is  made  not  merely  of  the 

1  If,  on  the  contrary,  Bleek  understands  from  Dan.  i.  1  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  become  king  of  Babylon  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  at  Jerusalem,  whilst, 
"  perhaps  only  with  the  design  of  making  the  pretended  opposition  between  ch. 
i.  1  and  ii.  1  truly  evident,  he  understands  the  appositional  designation  ?]^d 

733  as  a  more  definite  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  N3,  this  idea 

V  T  T 

finds  recommendation  neither  in  the  position  of  the  words,  nor  in  the  expression, 
ch.  i.  3,  nor  in  the  accents."    Kranichfeld,  p.  19. 
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second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  of  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  historian  here  reckons  from  the  actual 
commencement  of  his  reign.  Also,  as  Klief .,  p.  67, has  well  remarked, 
one  may  u  easily  discover  the  ground  on  which  Daniel  in  ch.  i.  1 
followed  a  different  mode  of  reckoning  from  that  adopted  in  ch.  ii.  1. 
In  ch.  i.  Daniel  had  to  do  with  Israelitish  circumstances  and  persons, 
and  therefore  followed,  in  making  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
general  Israelitish  mode  of  contemplation.  He  reckons  his  years 
according  to  the  years  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  and  sees  in  him 
already  the  king ;  on  the  contrary,  in  ch.  ii.  Daniel  treats  of  the 
relations  of  the  world-power,  and  he  reckons  here  accurately  the  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  bearer  of  the  world-power,  from  the  day  in 
which,  having  actually  obtained  the  possession  of  the  world-power, 
he  became  king  of  Babylon." 

If  we  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  review  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussions,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  following  is  the  course 
of  events  : — Necho  the  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  made  Jehoiakim 
his  vassal  king,  went  forth  on  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrian 
kingdom  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Meanwhile,  however,  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  by  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the 
part  of  that  kingdom  lying  on  this  side  of  the  Tigris  had  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  old  and  enfeebled 
king  Nabopolassar  gave  to  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army,  with  the  commission  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  rescue  from  them  the  countries  they  had  occupied 
and  bring  them  again  under  the  Chaldean  rule.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  field  against  Hither  Asia  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  first  month  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  slew  Pharaoh-Necho  at  Carchemish  and 
pursued  his  army  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  ninth  month 
of  the  same  year  took  Jerusalem  and  made  king  Jehoiakim  his 
subject.  While  Nebuchadnezzar  was  busied  in  Hither  Asia  with 
the  subjugation  of  the  countries  that  had  been  conquered  by 
Pharaoh-Necho,  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Nabopolassar  in  Babylon,  and  hastened  forward  with  a  small  guard 
by  the  nearest  way  through  the  desert  to  Babylon  in  order  to  assume 
the  government,  giving  directions  that  the  army,  along  with  the 
whole  band  of  prisoners,  should  follow  him  by  slow  marches.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Chaldean  army  had  left  Judca  and  returned  to 
Babylon,  Jehoiakim  sought  how  he  might  throw  off  the  Chaldean 
yoke,  and  three  years  after  his  subjugation  he  revolted,  probably  at 
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a  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  in  establishing  his 
dominion  in  the  East,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  punish  this 
revolt,  but  contented  himself  meanwhile  with  sending  against  Jehoia- 
kim  the  armies  of  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  on  the  confines  of  Judah.  They  were 
unable,  however,  to  vanquish  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was 
only  after  his  son  Jehoiachin  had  ascended  the  throne  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as  commander  of  the  army,  returned  with  a  powerful 
host  to  Jerusalem  and  besieged  the  city.  While  the  city  was  being 
besieged,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  in  person  to  superintend  the  war. 
Jehoiachin  with  his  mother,  and  his  chief  officers  from  the  city, 
went  out  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  But 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  commanded  that  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  temple  and  the  treasures  of  the  royal  palace 
should  be  taken  away,  and  he  carried  the  king  with  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom,  the  men  of  war,  the  smiths  and  craftsmen,  as 
prisoners  to  Babylon,  and  made  his  vassal  Mattaniah,  Jehoiachin' s 
uncle,  king  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings 
xxviii.  8-17).  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12),  and  thus  about  six  years  after 
Daniel  had  interpreted  his  dream  (ch.  ii.),  and  had  been  promoted 
by  him  to  the  rank  of  president  of  the  wise  men  in  Babylon. 

The  name  "")tfN3l3i33  is  written  in  ver.  1  with  K,  as  it  is  uni- 
formly in  Jeremiah,  e.g.  xxvii.  6,  8,  20,  xxviii.  3, 11, 12,  xxix.  i.  3, 
and  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as  2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 
10,  11,  xxv.  1,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  10,  13 ;  whereas  in  Dan.  i.  18 
it  is  written  without  the  N,  as  it  is  also  in  ch.  ii.  1,  28,  46,  iii.  1-3, 
5  ff.,  and  Ezra  i.  7,  v.  12,  14,  Esth.  ii.  6.  From  this  circum- 
stance Hitzig  concludes  that  the  statement  in  Daniel  is  derived 
from  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  because  the  manner  of  writing  the  name 
with  the  K  is  not  peculiar  to  this  book  (and  is  not  the  latest 
form),  but  is  that  of  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.  Both  statements  are  incor- 
rect. The  writing  without  the  K  cannot  on  this  account  be  taken 
as  the  latest  form,  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
that  with  the  K  is  not  peculiar  to  the  second  book  of  Kings,  but  is 
the  standing  form,  along  with  the  more  national  Babylonian  form 
"^NVni^  (with  r),  in  Jer.  xxi.  2,  7,  xxxii.  1,  xxxv.  11,  xxxix.  11, 
Ezek.  xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18,  xxx.  10,  which,  according  to  Menant 
(Grammaire  Assyrienne^  1868,  p.  327),  is  written  in  Babylonian 
inscriptions  Nabukudurriusur  (l¥K  "tt3  133,  i.e.  Nebo  coronam  servat), 
the  inscription  of  Behistan  having  the  form  Nabukudratschara. 
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Megasthenes  and  Berosus,  in  Polyhistor,  write  the  name  Naffov^ 
Kobpocropos.  The  writing  Nebuchadnezar,  with  n  and  without  the 
X,  appears  to  be  the  Aramean  form,  since  it  prevails  in  the  Chal 
dean  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  accounts  for  the  Masoretic 
pronunciation  of  the  word  (the  2f  with  Dagesch  forte).  On  other 
forms  of  the  name,  cf.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assars,  p.  41  f. 

Ver.  2.  "  The  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim  into  his  hands"  corresponds 
with  the  words  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  "  he  became  his  servant,"  and 
with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  "and  he  bound  him  in  fetters."  "  And 
part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God"  J">Vi?9  without  the  Dag. 
forte,  meaning  properly  from  the  end  or  extremity,  is  abbreviated 
from  WP  iy  HVJ9D,  cf.  Jer.  xxv.  33,  Gen.  xlvii.  21,  Ex.  xxvi.  28, 
and  shows  that  "  that  which  was  found  from  end  to  end  contri- 
buted its  share  ;  meaning  that  a  great  part  of  the  whole  was 
taken,  although  nvp  of  itself  never  means  a  part"  (Kran.).  As 
to  the  statement  of  the  text,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7.  These  vessels 
he  brought  (commanded  to  be  brought)  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  i.e. 
Babylonia  (Gen.  x.  10).  into  the  temple  of  his  god,  i.e.  Bel,  and  in- 
deed into  the  treasure-house  of  this  temple.  Thus  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  two  latter  clauses  of  ver.  2,  while  Hitz.  and  Kran., 
with  many  older  interpreters,  refer  the  suffix  in  D£V£  to  Jehoiakim, 
and  also  to  the  vessels,  on  account  of  the  express  contrast  in  the 
following  words,  Dvsrrn&O  (Kran.),  and  because,  if  it  is  not  stated 
here,  it  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
away  men  also  (Hitz.).  But  the  latter  fact  is  expressly  affirmed 
in  ver.  3,  and  not  only  supposed,  as  Hitz.  alleges,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  expressed  in  ver.  2.  The  application 
of  the  suffix  to  Jehoiakim  or  the  Jewish  youths  who  were  carried 
captive  is  excluded  by  the  connection  of  EN\T  with  Vr6x  n*3,  into 
the  house  of  his  god.  But  the  assertion  that  IV3,  house,  here  means 
country,  is  not  proved  from  Hos.  viii.  1,  ix.  15,  nor  is  warranted  by 
such  passages  as  Ex.  xxix.  45,  Num.  xxxv.  34,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27, 
etc.,  where  mention  is  made  of  God's  dwelling  in  the  land.  For 
God's  dwelling  in  the  land  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  His  gracious 
presence  in  the  temple  of  the  land,  and  even  in  these  passages  the 
word  land  does  not  stand  for  the  word  house.  Equally  unfounded 
is  the  further  remark,  that  if  by  the  expression  Wpjj  JV3  the  temple 
is  to  be  understood,  the  preposition  bx  would  stand  before  it,  for 
which  Zech.  xi.  13,  Isa.  xxxvii.  23,  Gen.  xlv.  25  are  appealed  to. 
But  6uch  passages  have  been  referred  to  without  observing  that 
in  them  the  preposition  ?x  stands  only  before  living  objects,  where 
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it  is  necessary,  but  not  before  inanimate  objects,  such  as  1V2,  where 
the  special  object  of  the  motion  is  with  sufficient  distinctness  de- 
noted by  the  accusative.  The  words  following,  DvanvifcO,  fall  in 
not  as  adversative,  but  explicative :  and  indeed  (or,  namely)  the 
vessels  brought  he  into  the  treasure-house  of  his  god — as  booty.  The 
carrying  away  of  a  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Jewish  youth  to  Babylon,  that  they 
might  be  there  trained  for  service  at  the  royal  court,  was  a  sign 
and  pledge  of  the  subjugation  of  Judah  and  its  God  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  and  the  gods  of  Babylon.  Both  are  here, 
however,  mentioned  with  this  design,  that  it  might  be  known 
that  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  of  whom  this  book  gives  fur- 
ther account,  were  among  these  youths,  and  that  the  holy  vessels 
were  afterwards  fatal  (ch.  v.)  to  the  house  of  the  Babylonian 

kinrr. 

Vers.  3-7.  The  name  T3SKW,  sounding  like  the  Old  Persian  Acp, 
a  horse,  has  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  or  generally  adopted 
explanation.  The  man  so  named  was  the  chief  marshal  of  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  D"*pnD  T\_  (the  word  3"}  used  for  "i^,  vers. 
7,  9,  belongs  to  the  later  usage  of  the  language,  cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  3) 
means  chief  commander  of  the  eunuchs,  i.e.  overseer  of  the  serail, 
the  Kislar  Aga,  and  then  in  a  wider  sense  minister  of  the  royal 
palace,  chief  of  all  the  officers ;  since  D^D  frequently,  with  a  de- 
parture from  its  fundamental  meaning,  designates  only  a  courtier, 
chamberlain,  attendant  on  the  king,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  The 
meaning  of  W3\f?9  more  definitely  determined  by  the  context,  is  to 
lead,  i.e.  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  Babylon.  In  ^*)^  *?.?,  Israel 
is  the  theocratic  name  of  the  chosen  people,  and  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  Hitz.  does,  as  meaning  that  Benjamin  and  Levi,  and 
many  belonging  to  other  tribes,  yet  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  |D* « . .  Xn$D*,  as  well  of  the  seed  .  .  .  as  also.  WtoPns  is 
the  Zend,  frathema,  Sanscr.  prathama,  i.e.  persons  of  distinction, 
magnates.  ^I?1.,  the  object  to  N^n?,  designates  youths  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Among  the  Persians  the  education 
of  boys  by  the  iratSdywyai  ftaatXeiot  began,  according  to  Plato 
(Alcib.  i.  37),  in  their  fourteenth  year,  and  according  to  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  i.  2),  the  efafiot  were  in  their  seventeenth  year  capable  of 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  king.  In  choosing  the  young  men, 
the  master  of  the  eunuchs  was  commanded  to  have  regard  to  bodily 
perfection  and  beauty  as  well  as  to  mental  endowments.  Freedom 
from  blemish  and  personal  beauty  were  looked  upon  as  a  charac- 
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teristic  of  moral  and  intellectual  nobility ;  cf.  Curtius,  xvii.  5,  29. 
DlND,  blemish,  is  written  with  an  k,  as  in  Job  xxxi.  7. 

Ver.  4.  yswfty  skilful,  intelligent  in  all  wisdom,  i.e.  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Chaldean  wisdom  (cf.  ver.  17),  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
ability  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  wisdom.  In  like 
manner  the  other  mental  requisites  here  mentioned  are  to  be 
understood.  rijn  *jn*?  having  knowledge,  showing  understanding  ; 
JHO  'jftMD,  possessing  a  faculty  for  knowledge,  a  strength  of  judg- 
ment. EJ3  ni3  "IBM,  in  whom  was  strength,  i.e.  who  had  the  fitness 
in  bodily  and  mental  endowments  appropriately  to  stand  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  and  as  servants  to  attend  to  his  commands. 
DlEOT  (fo  teach  them)  is  co-ordinate  with  N*ar6  (to  bring)  in  ver.  3, 
and  depends  on  "TON^  (and  he  spake).  For  this  service  they  must 
be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  learning  and  language  of  the 
Chaldeans.  "is?  refers  to  the  Chaldee  literature,  and  in  ver.  17 
■»BD"?3,  and  tfBy  to  conversation  or  the  power  of  speaking  in  that 
language.  D^fc^  Chaldeans,  is  the  name  usually  given  (1)  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  founded  by  Nabopolassar 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  (2)  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  the  first 
class  of  the  Babylonish  priests  and  learned  men  or  magi,  and  then 
frequently  to  the  whole  body  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  cf.  at 
ch.  ii.  2.  In  this  second  meaning  the  word  is  here  used.  The 
language  of  the  D^3  is  not,  as  Ros.,  Hitz.,  and  Kran.  suppose, 
the  Eastern  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Semitic  language,  which  is 
usually  called  the  Chaldean  language ;  for  this  tongue,  in  which 
the  Chaldean  wise  men  answered  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  ii.  4  ff.),  is 
called  in  ch.  ii.  4,  as  well  as  in  Ezra  iv.  7  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  the 
JVD"JN,  Aramaic  (Syriac),  and  is  therefore  different  from  the 
language  of  the  D^B>3. 

But  the  question  as  to  what  this  language  used  by  the  Chal- 
deans was,  depends  on  the  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  much 
controverted  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  B^r,  XaXhaloi. 
The  oldest  historical  trace  of  the  D^S  lies  in  the  name  D^I&S  "NN 
(  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  LXX.  %wpa  rcov  XaXSalcov),  the  place  from 
which  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  went  forth  with  his  family  to 
Charran  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia.  The  origin  of  Abraham 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
(Gen.  xxii.  22)  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
was  called  ^3  (Chesed),  whose  descendants  would  be  called  D^fcB, 
appears  to  speak  for  the  origin  of  the  OTfca  from  Shem.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  also,  and  in  support  of  the  same  opinion,  it  has  been 
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noticed  that  one  of  Shem's  sons  was  called  IBbB^S  (Arphaxad) . 
But  the  connection  of  l^DSiS  with  "1BG  is  unwarrantable ;  and  that 
Nahor's  son  "Tb>3  was  the  father  of  a  race  called  DHBO,  is  a  sup- 
position which  cannot  be  established.  But  if  a  race  actually 
descended  from  this  ifeo,  then  they  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Bedouin  tribe  the  D^fett,  which  fell  upon  Job's  camels  (Job  i.  17), 
but  not  the  people  of  the  Chaldees  after  whom,  in  Terah's  time, 
Ur  was  already  named.  The  sojourn  of  the  patriarch  Abraham 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  finally  by  no  means  proves  that  Terah 
himself  was  a  Chaldean.  He  may  have  been  induced  also  by  the 
advance  of  the  Chaldeans  into  Northern  Mesopotamia  to  go  forth 
on  his  wanderings. 

This  much  is  at  all  events  unquestionable,  and  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  were  of  Semitic 
origin,  as  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  x.  shows. 
According  to  Gen.  x.  22,  Shem  had  five  sons,  Elam,  Asshur, 
Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram,  whose  descendants  peopled  and  gave 
name  to  the  following  countries : — The  descendants  of  Elam  occu- 
pied the  country  called  Elymais,  between  the  Lower  Tigris  and  the 
mountains  of  Iran;  of  Asshur,  Assyria,  lying  to  the  north — the 
hilly  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountain  range  of  Iran ; 
of  Arphaxad,  the  country  of  Arrapachitis  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  that  river,  where  the  highlands  of  Armenia 
begin  to  descend.  Lud,  the  father  of  the  Lydians,  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Semites  who  went  westward  to  Asia  Minor  ;  and  Aram 
of  the  Semites  who  spread  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris  in  the  east,  and  to  Syria  in  the  west.  From  this  M. 
Duncker  (Gesch.  des  Alterth.)  has  concluded:  "According  to  this 
catalogue  of  the  nations,  which  shows  the  extension  of  the  Semitic 
race  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  southward  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  eastward  to  the  mountains  of  Iran,  westward  into  Asia  Minor, 
we  follow  the  Semites  along  the  course  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  the  south.  Northwards  from 
Arphaxad  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Chasdim,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Chaldsei,  Carduchi,  Gordisei,  whose  boundary  toward  Armenia 
was  the  river  Centrites." 

"If  we  find  the  name  of  the  Chaldeans  also  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  if  in  particular  that  name  designates  a  region  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  its  mouth,  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  fruitful  land  watered  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Arabian 
desert,  then  we  need  not  doubt  that  this  name  was  brought  from  the 
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Armenian  mountains  to  the  Lower  Euphrates,  and  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  migration  of  these  Chaldeans  from  the  mountains. — 
Berosus  uses  as  interchangeable  the  names  Chaldea  and  Babylonia 
for  the  whole  region  between  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
down  to  the  sea.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  original  Semitic 
name  of  this  region,  Shinar,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
remarkable  that  the  priests  in  Shinar  were  specially  called  Chaldeans, 
that  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus  the  patriarchs  were  already  desig- 
nated Chaldeans  of  this  or  that  city,  and  finally  that  the  native  rulers 
were  particularly  known  by  this  name.  We  must  from  all  this 
conclude,  that  there  was  a  double  migration  from  the  north  to  the 
regions  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  that  they  were  first 
occupied  by  the  Elamites,  who  came  down  along  the  Tigris;  and  that 
afterwards  a  band  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Chaldeans 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  that  they  kept  their  flocks  for 
a  long  time  in  the  region  of  Nisibis,  and  finally  that  they  followed 
the  Euphrates  and  obtained  superiority  over  the  earlier  settlers, 
who  had  sprung  from  the  same  stem  (?),  and  spread  themselves 
westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The  supremacy  which 
was  thus  established  was  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
they  were  the  ruling  family  in  the  kingdom  which  they  founded  by 
their  authority,  and  whose  older  form  of  civilisation  they  adopted." 
If,  according  to  this,  the  Chaldeans  are  certainly  not  Semites, 
then  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Japhetic 
race  of  Aryans,  or,  as  C.  Sax1  has  recently  endeavoured  to  make 
probable,  to  the  Hamitic  race  of  Cushites,  a  nation  belonging  to  the 
Tartaric  (Turamic)  family  of  nations.     As  to  the  Aryan  origin, 

1  In  the  Abhdl.  "  on  the  ancient  history  of  Babylon  and  the  nationality  of 
the  Cushites  and  the  Chaldeans,"  in  the  Deutsch.  morg.  Ztschr.  xxii.  pp.  1-68. 
Here  Sax  seeks  to  prove  "that  the  Chaldeans,  identical  with  the  biblical  C  litis  - 
dim,  were  a  tribe  ruling  from  ancient  times  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  particularly  in  Babylonia,  which  at  length  occupied  the  southern  region 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Armeneo-Pontine  range  of  mountains, 
but  was  in  Babylonia  especially  represented  by  the  priest  caste  and  the  learned." 
This  idea  the  author  grounds  on  the  identification  of  the  Bible  Cushites  with  the 
Scythians  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  evidence  for  which  is  for  the  most 
part  extremely  weak,  and  consists  of  arbitrary  and  violent  combinations,  the 
inconsistency  of  which  is  at  once  manifest,  as  e.g.  the  identification  of  the  D^'J'S 
with  the  D*n?D3i  Gen.  x.  14,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Ezek.  xxix.  10  and 
xxxviii.  5  f.  of  the  spread  of  the  Cushites  into  Arabia  and  their  reception  into 
the  Scythian  army  of  the  northern  Gog,  etc.  In  general,  as  Sax  presents  it, 
this  supposition  is  untenable,  yet  it  contains  elements  of  truth  which  are  not  to 
be  overlooked. 
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besides  the  relation  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Gordisei,  and  the  Car- 
duchi  to  the  modern  Kurds,  whose  language  belongs  to  the 
Lido-Germanic,  and  indeed  to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages, 
the  further  circumstance  may  be  referred  to  :  that  in  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  the  elements  of  the  Aryan  language  are  found  in  very 
ancient  times.  Yet  these  two  facts  do  not  furnish  any  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  point.  From  the  language  of  the  modern  Kurds 
being  related  to  the  Aryan  language  no  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  lanrmajre  of  the  ancient  Chaldees,  Gordisei,  and 
Carduchi ;  and  the  introduction  of  Aryan  words  and  appellations 
into  the  language  of  the  Semitic  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  is  fully 
explained,  partly  from  the  intercourse  which  both  could  not  but 
maintain  with  Iranians,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  were  border- 
ing nations,  partly  from  the  dominion  exercised  for  some  time  over 
Babylonia  by  the  Iranian  race,  which  is  affirmed  in  the  fragments 
of  Berosus,  according  to  which  the  second  dynasty  in  Babylon  after 
the  Flood  was  the  Median.  Notwithstanding  we  would  decide  in 
favour  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Chaldeans,  did  not  on  the  one 
side  the  biblical  account  of  the  kingdom  which  Nimrod  the  Cushite 
founded  in  Babel  and  extended  over  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  8-12),  and 
on  the  other  the  result  to  which  the  researches  of  the  learned  into 
the  antiquities  of  Assyria  regarding  the  development  of  culture  and 
of  writing  in  Babylonia,1  make  this  view  very  doubtful. 

1  The  biblical  tradition  regarding  the  kingdom  founded  by  Nimrod  in  Babel, 
Duncker  (p.  204)  has  with  arbitrary  authority  set  aside,  because  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  idea  of  the  development  of  Babylonian  culture.  It  appears, 
however,  to  receive  confirmation  from  recent  researches  into  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the 
three  kinds  of  cuneiform  letters  that  of  the  Babylonian  bricks  is  older  than  the 
Assyrian,  and  that  the  oldest  form  originated  in  an  older  hieroglyphic  writing, 
of  which  isolated  examples  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  in  Susiana  ; 
whence  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  invention  of  cuneiform  letters  did  not  take 
place  among  the  Semites,  but  among  a  people  of  the  Tauranian  race  which  pro- 
bably had  in  former  times  their  seat  in  Susiana,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Cf.  Spiegel  in  Herz.'s  Realencyclop., 
who,  after  stating  this  result,  remarks :  "  Thus  the  fact  is  remarkable  that  a 
people  of  the  Turko -Tartaric  race  appear  as  the  possessors  of  a  high  culture, 
while  people  of  this  tribe  appear  in  the  world's  history  almost  always  as  only 
destitute  of  culture,  and  in  many  ways  hindering  civilisation  ;  so  that  it  cannot 
but  be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  matters  now  are,  one  is  almost  constrained  to 
imagine  that  the  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows,"  and  thus  he  concludes  his  history 
of  cuneiform  writing : — "  Cuneiform  writing  arose  in  ancient  times,  several  thou- 
sand years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  very  probably  from  an  ancient  hieroglyphic 
system  of  writing,  in  the  region  about  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
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If,  then,  for  the  present  no  certain  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  nature  of  their 
language  and  writing,  yet  this  much  may  be  accepted  as  certain,  that 
the  language  and  writing  of  the  D^.^l  wras  not  Semitic  or  Aramaic, 
but  that  the  Chaldeans  had  in  remote  times  migrated  into  Babylonia, 
and  there  had  obtained  dominion  over  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  that  from  among  this  dominant  race  the  Chaldees,  the 
priestly  and  the  learned  caste  of  the  Chaldeans,  arose.  This  caste 
in  Babylon  is  much  older  than  the  Chaldean  monarchy  founded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Daniel  and  his  companions  were  to  be  educated  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Chaldean  priests  and  learned  men,  which  was  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Babylon,  at  Borsippa  in  Babylonia,  and  Hipparene  in 
Mesopotamia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  and  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26).  Ver.  5. 
To  this  end  Nebuchadnezzar  assigned  to  them  for  their  support 
provision  from  the  king's  household,  following  Oriental  custom, 
according  to  which  all  officers  of  the  court  were  fed  from  the 
king's  table,  as  Athen.  iv.  10,  p.  69,  and  Plut.  probl.  vii.  4,  testify 
regarding  the  Persians.  This  appears  also  (1  Kings  v.  2,  3)  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  Israel.  )DV3,  DV  "ini?  the  daily  portion, 
cf.  Ex.  v.  13,  19  ;  Jer.  lii.  34,  etc.  J2H3  comes  from  path,  in 
Zend,  paiti,  Sanscr.  prati  =  irpoTi,  irpo^,  and  bag,  in  Sanscr.  bhdga9 
portion,  provision,  cf.  Ezek.  xxv.  7.  With  regard  to  the  composition, 
cf .  the  Sanscr.  pratibhdga,  a  portion  of  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  which 
the  Rajah  daily  requires  for  his  household ;  cf.  Gildemeister  in 
Lassen's  Zeits.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morg.  iv.  1,  p.  214.  33ns  therefore 
means  neither  ambrosia,  nor  dainties,  but  generally  food,  victuals, 

Tigris  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  found  existing  by  a  people  of  a  straDge  race, 
belonging  neither  to  the  Semites  nor  to  the  Indo-Germans.  It  was  very  soon, 
however,  adopted  by  the  Semites.  The  oldest  monuments  of  cuneiform  writing 
belong  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  pressed  northward  first  to  Babylon,  where  it  assumed  a  more  regular  form 
than  among  the  Assyrians.  From  Assyria  it  may  have  come  among  the  Indo- 
Germans  first  to  Armenia ;  for  the  specimens  of  cuneiform  writing  found  in 
Armenia  are  indeed  in  syllabic  writing,  but  in  a  decidedly  Indo-Germanic 
language.  How  the  syllabic  writing  was  changed  into  letter-  (of  the  alphabet) 
writing  is  as  yet  obscure.  The  most  recent  kind  of  cuneiform  writing  which 
we  know,  the  Old  Persian,  is  decidedly  letter- writing."  Should  this  view  of 
the  development  of  the  cuneiform  style  of  writing  be  confirmed  by  further  in- 
vestigations, then  it  may  be  probable  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  possessors  and 
cultivators  of  this  science  of  writing,  and  that  their  language  and  literature  be- 
longed neither  to  the  Semitic  nor  yet  to  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family 
of  languages. 
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food  of  flesh  and  meal  in  opposition  to  wine,  drink  (VW'o  is 
singular),  and  vegetables  (ver.  12). 

The  king  also  limits  the  period  of  their  education  to  three 
years,  according  to  the  Persian  as  well  as  the  Chaldean  custom. 
DTnJTi  does  not  depend  on  ""J^5-  (ver«  3),  but  is  joined  with  |OM,  and 
is  the  final  infinitive  with  1  explicative,  meaning,  and  that  he  may 
nourish  them.  The  infinitive  is  expressed  by  the  fin.  verb  VTDg^ 
to  stand  before  (the  king).  The  carrying  out  of  the  king's  com- 
mand is  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course,  yet  it  is  spoken  of  as 
obeyed  (cf.  ver.  6  f.). 

Ver.  6.  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  were  among  the  young  men 
who  were  carried  to  Babylon.  They  were  of  the  sons  of  Judah, 
i.e.  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  other 
youths  of  noble  descent  who  had  been  carried  away  along  with 
them  belonged  to  other  tribes.  The  name  of  none  of  these  is 
recorded.  The  names  only  of  Daniel  and  his  three  companions 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe  are  mentioned,  because  the  history 
recorded  in  this  book  specially  brings  them  under  our  notice.  As 
the  future  servants  of  the  Chaldean  king,  they  received  as  a  sign 
of  their  relation  to  him  other  names,  as  the  kings  Eliakim  and 
Mattaniah  had  their  names  changed  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17) 
by  Necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar  when  they  made  them  their 
vassals.  But  while  these  kings  had  only  their  paternal  names 
changed  for  other  Israelitish  names  which  were  given  to  them  by 
their  conquerors,  Daniel  and  his  friends  received  genuine  heathen 
names  in  exchange  for  their  own  significant  names,  which  were 
associated  with  that  of  the  true  God.  The  names  given  to  them 
were  formed  partly  from  the  names  of  Babylonish  idols,  in  order 
that  thereby  they  might  become  wholly  naturalized,  and  become 
estranged  at  once  from  the  religion  and  the  country  of  their 
fathers.1  Daniel,  i.e.  God  will  judge,  received  the  name  Belte- 
shazzar,  formed  from  Bel,  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the 
Babylonians.  Its  meaning  has  not  yet  been  determined.  ffananiah, 
i.e.  the  Lord  is  gracious,  received  the  name  Shadrach,  the  origin 
of  which  is  wholly  unknown  ;  Mishael,  i.e.  who  is  what  the  Lord 
is,  was  called  Meshach,  a  name  yet  undeciphered ;  and  Azariah} 
i.e.  the  Lord  helps,  had  his  name  changed  into  Abedncgo,  i.e.  slave, 
servant  of   Nego  or  Nebo,  the  name  of   the  second  god  of  the 

1  "  The  design  of  the  king  was  to  lead  these  youths  to  adopt  the  customs 
of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  chosen 
people."— Calvin. 
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Babylonians  (Isa.  xlvi.  1),  the  2  being  changed  by  the  influence  of 
2  in  12V  into  3  (i.e.  Nego  instead  of  Nebo). 

Vers.  8—16.  The  command  of  the  king,  that  the  young  men 
should  be  fed  with  the  food  and  wine  from  the  king's  table,  was  to 
Daniel  and  his  friends  a  test  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Lord  and  to 
His  law,  like  that  to  which  Joseph  was  subjected  in  Egypt,  corre- 
sponding to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  of  his  fidelity 
to  God  (Gen.  xxxix.  7  f.).  The  partaking  of  the  food  brought  to 
them  from  the  king's  table  was  to  them  contaminating,  because 
forbidden  by  law  ;  not  so  much  because  the  food  was  not  prepared 
according  to  the  Levitical  ordinance,  or  perhaps  consisted  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  to  the  Israelites  were  unclean,  for  in  this 
case  the  youths  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  refraining  from 
the  wine,  but  the  reason  of  their  rejection  of  it  was,  that  the 
heathen  at  their  feasts  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods  a  part 
of  the  food  and  the  drink,  and  thus  consecrated  their  meals  by  a 
religious  rite ;  whereby  not  only  he  who  participated  in  such  a 
meal  participated  in  the  worship  of  idols,  but  the  meat  and  the 
wine  as  a  whole  were  the  meat  and  the  wine  of  an  idol  sacrifice, 
partaking  of  which,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor. 
x.  20  f.),  is  the  same  as  sacrificing  to  devils.  Their  abstaining 
from  such  food  and  drink  betrayed  no  rigorism  going  beyond 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  tendency  which  first  showed  itself  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  What,  in  this  respect,  the  pious  Jews  did  in 
those  times,  however  (1  Mace.  i.  62  f. ;  2  Mace.  v.  27),  stands  on 
the  ground  of  the  law  ;  and  the  aversion  to  eat  anything  that  was 
unclean,  or  to  defile  themselves  at  all  in  heathen  lands,  did  not  for 
the  first  time  spring  up  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  nor  yet  in 
the  time  of  the  exile,  but  is  found  already  existing  in  these 
threatenings  in  Hos.  ix.  3  f.,  Amos  vii.  17.  Daniel's  resolution  to 
refrain  from  such  unclean  food  flowed  therefore  from  fidelity  to 
the  law,  and  from  stedfastness  to  the  faith  that  "man  lives  not 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord "  (Deut.  viii.  3),  and  from  the  assurance  that  God 
would  bless  the  humbler  provision  which  he  asks  for  himself,  and 
would  by  means  of  it  make  him  and  his  friends  as  strong  and 
vigorous  as  the  other  youths  who  did  eat  the  costly  provision  from 
the  king's  table.  Firm  in  this  conviction,  he  requested  the  chief 
chamberlain  to  free  him'  and  his  three  friends  from  the  use  of  the 
food  and  drink  brought  from  the  royal  table.  And  the  Lord  was 
favourable  to  him,  so  that  his  request  was  granted. 
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Ver.  9.  1?r6  |ro,  to  procure  favour  for  any  one,  cf.  1  Kings  viii. 
30,  Ps.  cvi.  46,  Neh.  i.  11.  The  statement  that  God  gave  Daniel 
favour  with  the  chief  chamberlain,  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  reject  the  request  at  once,  as  one  not  to  be  complied  with, 
or  as  punishable,  but,  esteeming  the  religious  conviction  out  of 
which  it  sprang,  pointed  only  to  the  danger  into  which  a  disregard 
of  the  king's  command  would  bring  him,  thus  revealing  the 
inclination  of  his  heart  to  grant  the  request.  This  willingness  of 
the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  was  the  effect  of  divine  grace. 

Ver.  10.  The  words  TO&  "IPK  =  ncfctf  (Song  i.  7),  for  why 
should  he  see?  have  the  force  of  an  emphatic  denial,  as  nsj  in 
Gen.  xlvii.  15,  19,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  4,  and  as  n&p  *]  in  Ezra  vii. 
23,  and  are  equivalent  to  "  he  must  not  indeed  see."  VpVi,  morose, 
disagreeable,  looking  sad,  here,  a  pitiful  look  in  consequence  of 
inferior  food,  corresponding  to  a/cvOpccTros  in  Matt.  vi.  16.  *?B  is 
to  be  understood  before  D*!j!1j  according  to  the  comparatio  decur- 
tata  frequently  found  in  Hebrew  ;  cf.  Ps.  iv.  8,  xviii.  34,  etc. 
DFQ'rn  with  1  relat.  depends  on  na? :  and  ye  shall  bring  into  danger, 
so  that  ye  bring  into  danger.  BJfcOViK  3>n,  make  the  head  guilty, 
i.e.  make  it  that  one  forfeits  his  head,  his  life. 

Vers.  11-16.  When  Daniel  knew  from  the  answer  of  the  chief 
that  he  would  grant  the  request  if  he  were  only  free  from  personal 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  he  turned  himself  to  the  officer  who 
was  under  the  chief  chamberlain,  whom  they  were  immediately 
subject  to,  and  entreated  him  to  make  trial  for  ten  days,  permitting 
them  to  use  vegetables  and  water  instead  of  the  costly  provision 
and  the  wine  furnished  by  the  king,  and  to  deal  further  with  them 
according  as  the  result  would  be.  W?«Tj  having  the  article,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  appellative,  expressing  the  business  or  the  calling 
of  the  man.  The  translation,  steward  or  chief,  cook,  is  founded 
on  the  explanation  of  the  word  as  given  by  Haug  (Ewald's  bibl. 
Jahrbb.  v.  p.  159  f.)  from  the  New  Persian  word  mel,  spirituous 
liquors,  wine,  corresponding  to  the  Zend,  madhu  (fieOv),  intoxicat- 
ing drink,  and  ">¥  =  card,  Sanscr.  ciras,  the  head ;  hence  overseer 
over  the  drink,  synonymous  with  HgBbrij  Isa.  xxxvi.  2. — NJ  DJ?  try, 
1  beseech  thee,  thy  servants,  i.e.  try  it  with  us,  ten  days.  Ten,  in  the 
decimal  system  the  number  of  completeness  or  conclusion,  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  mean  a  long  time  or  only  a  propor- 
tionally short  time.  Here  it  is  used  in  the  latter  sense,  because  ten 
days  are  sufficient  to  show  the  effect  of  the  kind  of  food  on  the 
appearance.     D*$HJ,  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  vegetables, 
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leguminous  fruit.  Ver.  13.  UWD  is  singular,  and  is  used  with 
*KT  in  the  plural  because  two  subjects  follow,  n8"ifl  "1JPK3,  as  thou 
slialt  see,  viz.  our  appearance,  Le.  as  thou  shalt  then  find  it,  act 
accordingly.  In  this  proposal  Daniel  trusted  in  the  help  of  God, 
and  God  did  not  put  his  confidence  to  shame.1  The  youths  throve 
so  visibly  on  the  vegetables  and  water,  that  the  steward  relieved 
them  wholly  from  the  necessity  of  eating  from  the  royal  table. 
Ver.  15.  ">;^i  ^l?,  fat,  well  nourished  in  flesh,  is  grammatically 
united  to  the  suffix  of  DrPKiDj  from  which  the  pronoun  is  easily 
supplied  in  thought.     Ver.  16.  NBO,  took  away  =  no  more  gave. 

Vers.  17-21.  The  progress  of  the  young  men  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  their  appointment  to  the  service  of  the  king. 

As  God  blessed  the  resolution  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
that  they  would  not  defile  themselves  by  the  food,  He  also  blessed 
the  education  which  they  received  in  the  literature  ("^9,  ver.  17 
as  ver.  4)  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  so  that  the  whole  four 
made  remarkable  progress  therein.  But  besides  this,  Daniel  ob- 
tained an  insight  into  all  kinds  of  visions  and  dreams,  i.e.  he 
attained  great  readiness  in  interpreting  visions  and  dreams.  This 
is  recorded  regarding  him  because  of  what  follows  in  this  book,  and 
is  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  without  any  trace  of  vain- 
glory. Instruction  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  was,  besides, 
for  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  a  test  of  their  faith,  since  the 
wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Chaldean  idolatry  and  heathen  superstition,  which  the 
learners  of  this  wisdom  might  easily  be  led  to  adopt.  But  that 
Daniel  and  his  friends  learned  only  the  Chaldean  wisdom  without 
adopting  the  heathen  element  which  was  mingled  with  it,  is  evi- 
denced from  the  stedfastness  in  the  faith  with  which  at  a  later 
period,  at  the  danger  of  their  lives  (cf.  Dan.  iii.  6),  they  stood  aloof 
from  all  participation  in  idolatry,  and  in  regard  to  Daniel  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  deep  glance  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  lies  before  us  in  his  prophecies,  and  bears  witness  of  the  clear 

1  The  request  is  perfectly  intelligible  from  the  nature  of  living  faith,  with- 
out our  having  recourse  to  Calvin's  supposition,  that  Daniel  had  received 
by  secret  revelation  the  assurance  that  such  would  be  the  result  if  he  and  his 
companions  were  permitted  to  live  on  vegetables.  The  confidence  of  living 
faith  which  hopes  in  the  presence  and  help  of  God  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  eager  expectation  of  miraculous  interference  of  a  Maccabean  Jew, 
which  C.  v.  Lengeike  and  other  deibts  and  atheists  wish  to  find  here  in  Daniel. 
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separation  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane.  But  he  needed  to 
be  deeply  versed  in  the  Chaldean  wisdom,  as  formerly  Moses  was 
in  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22),  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  to 
shame  the  wisdom  of  this  world  by  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  After  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  three  years  the 
youths  were  brought  before  the  king.  They  were  examined  by 
him,  and  these  four  were  found  more  intelligent  and  discriminating 
than  all  the  others  that  had  been  educated  along  with  them  (^3D, 
u  than  all,"  refers  to  the  other  Israelitish  youths,  ver.  3,  that  had 
been  brought  to  Babylon  along  with  Daniel  and  his  friends),  and 
were  then  appointed  to  his  service.  ^W,  as  in  ver.  5,  of  standing 
as  a  servant  before  his  master.  The  king  found  them  indeed,  in  all 
matters  of  wisdom  about  which  he  examined  them,  to  excel  all  the 
wise  men  in  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Of  the  two  classes  of  the 
learned  men  of  Chaldea,  who  are  named  instar  omnium  in  ver.  20, 
see  at  ch.  ii.  2. 

In  ver.  21  the  introduction  to  the  book  is  concluded  with  a 
general  statement  as  to  the  period  of  Daniel's  continuance  in  the 
office  appointed  to  him  by  God.  The  difficulty  which  the  explana- 
tion of  W  offers  is  not  removed  by  a  change  of  the  reading  into 
*rP1j  since  Daniel,  according  to  ch.  x.  1,  lived  beyond  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus  and  received  divine  revelations.  *W  marks  the  terminus 
ad  quern  in  a  wide  sense,  i.e.  it  denotes  a  termination  without 
reference  to  that  which  came  after  it.  The  first  year  of  king  Cyrus 
is,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22,  Ezra  i.  1,  vi.  3,  the  end  of  the 
Babylonish  exile,  and  the  date,  u  to  the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus," 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  date  in  ver.  1,  Nebuchadnezzar's 
advance  against  Jerusalem  and  the  first  taking  of  the  city,  which 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  exile;  so  that  the  statement/- Daniel 
continued  unto  the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus,"  means  only  that  he 
lived  and  acted  during  the  whole  period  of  the  exile  in  Babylon, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  his  work  continued  after  the 
termination  of  the  exile.  Cf.  the  analogous  statement,  Jer.  i.  2  f., 
that  Jeremiah  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim  to 
the  end  of  tHe  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  although  his  book  con- 
tains prophecies  also  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem. W  stands  neither  for  W,  he  lived,  nor  absolutely  in  the 
sense  of  he  existed,  was  present ;  for  though  nvi  means  existere,  to 
be,  yet  it  is  never  used  absolutely  in  this  sense,  as  nvi?  to  live,  but 
always  only  so  that  the  a  how "  or  "  where "  of  the  being  or 
existence  is  either  expressly  stated,  or  at  least  is  implied  in  the 
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connection.  Tims  here  also  the  qualification  of  the  u  being"  must 
be  supplied  from  the  context.  The  expression  will  then  mean,  not 
that  he  lived  at  the  court,  or  in  Babylon,  or  in  high  esteem  with 
the  king,  but  more  generally,  in  the  place  to  which  God  had  raised 
him  in  Babylon  by  his  wonderful  endowments. 


PART  FIRST.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORLD-POWER. 

Chap,  ii.-vii. 

This  Part  contains  in  six  chapters  as  many  reports  regarding 
the  successive  forms  and  the  natural  character  of  the  world-power. 
It  begins  (ch.  ii.)  and  ends  (ch.  vii.)  with  a  revelation  from  God 
regarding  its  historical  unfolding  in  four  great  world-kingdoms 
following  each  other,  and  their  final  overthrow  by  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  shall  continue  for  ever.  Between  these  chapters  (ii.  and 
vii.)  there  are  inserted  four  events  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  first 
and  second  world-kingdom,  which  partly  reveal  the  attempts  of  the 
rulers  of  the  world  to  compel  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  to 
pray  to  their  idols  and  their  gods,  together  with  the  failure  of  this 
attempt  (ch.  iii.  and  vi.),  and  partly  the  humiliations  of  the  rulers  of 
the  world,  who  were  boastful  of  their  power,  under  the  judgments 
of  God  (ch.  iv.  and  v.),  and  bring  under  our  consideration  the 
relation  of  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  the  Almighty  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  to  the  true  fearers  of  His  name.  The  narratives  of 
these  four  events  follow  each  other  in  chronological  order,  because 
they  are  in  actual  relation  bound  together,  and  therefore  also  the 
occurrences  (ch.  v.  and  vi.)  which  belong  to  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  vision  in  ch.  vii.  are  placed  before  this  vision,  so  that  the 
two  revelations  regarding  the  development  of  the  world-power 
form  the  frame  within  which  is  contained  the  historical  section 
which  describes  the  character  of  that  world-power. 

CHAP.   II.    NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S   VISION  OF   THE   WORLD- 
MONARCHIES,  AND  ITS  INTERPRETATION  BY  DANIEL. 

When  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  after  the  completion  of 
their  education,  had  entered  on  the  service  of  the  Chaldean  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  a  dream  which  so  greatly  moved  him, 
that  he  called  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  that  they  might  make 
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known  to  him  the  dream  and  give  the  interpretation  of  it;  and 
when  they  were  not  able  to  do  this,  he  gave  forth  the  command 
(vers.  1-13)  that  they  should  all  be  destroyed.  But  Daniel 
interceded  with  the  king  and  obtained  a  respite,  at  the  expiry  of 
which  he  promised  (vers.  14-18)  to  comply  with  his  demand.  In 
answer  to  his  prayers  and  those  of  his  friends,  God  revealed  the 
secret  to  Daniel  in  a  vision  (vers.  19-23),  so  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  tell  the  king  his  dream  (vers.  24-36),  but  also  to  give  him  its 
interpretation  (vers.  37-45)  ;  whereupon  Nebuchadnezzar  praised 
the  God  of  Daniel  as  the  true  God,  and  raised  him  to  high  honours 
and  dignities  (vers.  46-49).  It  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a 
significant  thing,  that  it  wTas  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  of  the 
world-power,  who  first  saw  in  a  dream  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  world-power.  u  The  world-power,"  as  Auberlen 
properly  remarks,  "must  itself  learn  in  its  first  representative, 
who  had  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  God  [the  theocracy],  what 
its  own  final  destiny  would  be,  that,  in  its  turn  overthrown,  it 
would  be  for  ever  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  circum- 
stance also  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  him- 
self understand  the  revelation  which  he  received,  but  the  prophet 
Daniel,  enlightened  by  God,  must  interpret  it  to  him.1 

1  According  to  Bleek,  Lengerke,  Hitz.,  Ew.,  and  others,  the  whole  nar- 
rative is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  invention,  as  to  its  plan  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  several  statements  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xli.  of  Pharaoh's  dream  and 
its  interpretation  by  Joseph  the  Hebrew,  when  the  Egyptian  wise  men  were 
unable  to  do  so.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  copy  of  Pharaoh,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  type  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  certainly  a  half- mad  despot,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  here  described  to  be,  although  he  was  not  so  in  reality.  But 
the  resemblance  between  Pharaoh's  dream  and  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  consists 
only  in  that  (1)  both  kings  had  significant  dreams  which  their  own  wise  men  could 
not  interpret  to  them,  but  which  were  interpreted  by  Israelites  by  the  help  of 
God  ;  (2)  Joseph  and  Daniel  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  in  the  same  words, 
directed  the  kings  to  God  (cf.  Gen.  xli.  16,  Dan.  ii.  27,  28) ;  and  (3)  that  in 
both  narratives  the  word  DJJB  [was  disquieted']  is  used  (Gen.  xli.  8,  Dan.  ii.  1,  3). 

-    T  « 

In  all  other  respects  the  narratives  are  entirely  different.  But  "the  resem- 
blance," as  Hen  gst.  has  already  well  remarked  (Beitr.  i.  p.  82),  "is  explained 
partly  from  the  great  significance  which  in  ancient  times  was  universally 
attached  to  dreams  and  their  interpretation,  partly  from  the  dispensations  of 
divine  providence,  which  at  different  times  has  made  use  of  this  means  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  people."  In  addition  to  this,  Kran.,  p.  70,  has 
not  less  appropriately  said :  "  But  that  only  one  belonging  to  the  people  of  God 
should  in  both  cases  have  had  communicated  to  him  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream,  is  not  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  that  there  is  a  true  God  who  morally 
and  spiritually  supports  and  raises  those  who  know  and  acknowledge  Him, 
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Vers.  1-13.  The  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  inability  of 
the  Chaldean  wise  men  to  interpret  it. — By  the  1  copulative  standing 
at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  the  following  narrative  is 
connected  with  ch.  i.  21.  "  We  shall  now  discover  what  the  youth- 
ful Daniel  became,  and  what  he  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  the 
exile"  (Klief.).  The  plur.  rrittpn  (dreams,  vers.  1  and  2),  the  singu- 
lar of  which  occurs  in  ver.  3,  is  not  the  plur.  of  definite  universality 
(Hav.,  Maur.,  Klief.),  but  of  intensive  fulness,  implying  that  the 
dream  in  its  parts  contained  a  plurality  of  subjects.  BVSnn  (fr0m 
DJ73,  to  thrust,  to  strike,  as  DVS,  an  anvil,  teaches,  to  be  tossed  hither 
and  thither)  marks  great  internal  disquietude^  In  ver.  3  and  in  Gen. 
xli.  8,  as  in  Ps.  lxxvii.  5,  it  is  in  the  Niphal  form,  but  in  ver.  1  it  is  in 
Hithp.,  on  which  Kran.  finely  remarks :  u  The  Hithpael  heightens 
the  conception  of  internal  unquiet  lying  in  the  Niphal  to  the  idea 
that  it  makes  itself  outwardly  manifest."  His  sleep  was  gone. 
This  is  evidenced  without  doubt  by  the  last  clause  of  ver.  1,  nnvu 
V^y.  These  interpretations  are  altogether  wrong : — u  His  sleep  came 
upon  him,  i.e.  he  began  again  to  sleep  "  (Calvin)  ;  or  "  his  sleep  was 
against  him,"  i.e.  was  an  aversion  to  him,  was  troublesome  (L.  de 
Dieu)  ;  or,  as  Hav.  also  interprets  it,  "  his  sleep  offended  him,  or 
was  like  a  burden  heavy  upon  him ; "  for  nvij  does  not  mean  to  fall, 
and  thus  does  not  agree  with  the  thought  expressed.  The  Niph. 
rPHJ  means  to  have  become,  been,  happened.  The  meaning  has  already 
been  rightly  expressed  by  Theodoret  in  the  words  iyivero  air  avrov, 

according  to  psychological  laws,  even  in  a  peculiar  -way."  Moreover,  if  the  word 
DJJD  was  really  borrowed  from  Gen.  xli.  8,  that  would  prove  nothing  more  than 
that  Daniel  had  read  the  books  of  Moses.  But  the  grounds  on  which  the  above- 
named  critics  wish  to  prove  the  unhistorical  character  of  this  narrative  are 
formed  partly  from  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  whole  narrative  and  a  mani- 
festly false  interpretation  of  separate  parts  of  it,  and  partly  from  the  dogmatic 
prejudice  that  "  a  particular  foretelling  of  a  remote  future  is  not  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,"  i.e.  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  prediction  arising  from 
a  supernatural  revelation.  Against  the  other  grounds  Kran.  has  already  very 
truly  remarked:  "  That  the  narrative  of  the  actual  circumstances  wants  (cf.  Hitz. 
p.  17)  proportion  and  unity,  is  not  corroborated  by  a  just  view  of  the  situation  ; 
the  whole  statement  rather  leaves  the  impression  of  a  lively,  fresh  immediateness, 
in  which  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  easily  furnishes  the  means 
for  filling  up  the  details  of  the  brief  sketch."  Hence  it  follows  that  the  contents 
of  the  dream  show  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Pharaoh's  dream,  and  in  the 
whole  story  there  is  no  trace  seen  of  a  hostile  relation  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  courtiers  to  Judaism  ;  nay  rather  Nebuchadnezzar's  relation  to  the  God  of 
Daniel  presents  a  decided  contrast  to  the  mad  rage  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
against  the  Jewish  religion. 
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ami  in  the  Vulgate  by  the  words  "  fugit  ab  Wo ;"  and  Berth.,  Ges., 
and  others  have  with  equal  propriety  remarked,  that  n?':™  ^n?^  cor- 
responds in  meaning  with  rrn  niw,  ch.  vi.  19  (18),  and  rirj>  HTH, 
Esth.  vi.  1.  This  sense,  to  have  been,  however,  does  not  conduct  to 
the  meaning  given  by  Klief.  :  his  sleep  had  been  upon  him;  it  was 
therefore  no  more,  it  had  gone;  for  u  to  have  been"  is  not  "to  be 
no  more,"  but  "  to  be  finished,"  past,  gone.  This  meaning  is  con- 
firmed by  WVU,  ch.  viii.  27  :  it  was  done  with  me,  I  was  gone.  The 
ivy  stands  not  for  the  dative,  but  retains  the  meaning,  over,  upon, 
expressing  the  influence  on  the  mind,  as  e.g.  Jer.  viii.  18,  Hos. 
xi.  8,  Ps.  xlii.  6,  7,  12,  xliii.  5,  etc.,  which  in  German  we  express 
by  the  word  bei  or  fur. 

The  reason  of  so  great  disquietude  we  may  not  seek  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  on  awaking  he  could  not  remember  the  dream.  This 
follows  neither  from  ver.  3,  nor  is  it  psychologically  probable  that 
so  impressive  a  dream,  which  on  awaking  he  had  forgotten,  should 
have  yet  sorely  disquieted  his  spirit  during  his  waking  hours. 
"  The  disquiet  was  created  in  him,  as  in  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.), 
by  the  specially  striking  incidents  of  the  dream,  and  the  fearful, 
alarming  apprehensions  with  reference  to  his  future  fate  connected 
therewith"  (Kran.). 

Ver.  2.  In  the  disquietude  of  his  spirit  the  king  commanded  all 
his  astrologers  and  wise  men  to  come  to  him,  four  classes  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  this  verse.  1.  The  D^p"]n?  who  wrere  found  also  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  24).  They  are  so  named  from  Bin,  a  u  stylus  " — 
those  who  went  about  with  the  stylus,  the  priestly  class  of  the  lepo- 
7 pafi/iarei^,  those  learned  in  the  sacred  writings  and  in  literature. 
2.  The  B^?tf,  conjurers,  from  ^^  or  *)KU,  to  breathe,  to  blow,  to 
whisper ;  for  they  practised  their  incantations  by  movements  of  the 

breath,  as  is  shown  by  the  Arabic  \^Ju,  flavit  ut  prcestigiator  in 

nexos  a  se  nodos,  incantavit,  with  wdiich  it  is  compared  by  Hitz.  and 
Kran.  3.  The  DW3D,  magicians,  found  also  in  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  11), 
and,  according  to  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  12,  a  powerful  body  in  Babylon.  4. 
The  DV:|^3,  the  priest  caste  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  are  named,  vers. 
4,  10,  and  ch.  i.  4,  instar  omnium  as  the  most  distinguished  class 
among  the  Babylonian  wise  men.  According  to  Herod,  i.  171,  and 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24,  the  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  formed  the  priest- 
hood in  a  special  sense,  or  to  have  attended  to  the  duties  specially 
devolving  on  the  priests.  This  circumstance,  that  amongst  an 
Aramaic  people  the  priests  in  a  stricter  sense  were  called  Chaldeans, 
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is  explained,  as  at  p.  78,  from  the  fact  of  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
the  Chaldean  people  in  Babylonia. 

Besides  these  four  classes  there  is  also  a  fifth,  ver.  27,  ch.  iv.  4 
(7),  v.  7,  11,  called  the  P.J3,  the  astrologers,  not  haruspices,  from  "ill, 
"  to  cut  flesh  to  pieces,"  but  the  determiners  of  the  rnil,  the  fatum  or 
the  fata,  who  announced  events  by  the  appearances  of  the  heavens 
(cf.  Isa.  xlvii.  13),  the  forecasters  of  nativities,  horoscopes,  who 
determined  the  fate  of  men  from  the  position  and  the  movement  of 
the  stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth.     These  different  classes  of  the 
priests  and  the  learned  are  comprehended,  ver.  12  ff.,  under  the 
general  designation  of  P^an  (cf.  also  Isa.  xliv.  25,  Jer.  1.  35),  and 
they  formed  a  o-varrj/jia,  i.e.  collegium  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31),  under  a 
president  (P^D  :n,  ver.  48),  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  state  ; 
see  at  ver.  48.      These  separate  classes  busied  themselves,  without 
doubt,  with  distinct  branches  of  the  Babylonian  wisdom.     While 
each  class  cultivated  a  separate  department,  yet  it  was  not  exclu- 
sively, but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  activities  of  the  several  classes 
intermingled  in  many  ways.     This  is  clearly  seen   from  what  is 
said  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  that  they  were  trained  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  (ch.  i.  17),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Diod.  Sic.  (ii.  29),  that  the  Chaldeans,  who  held  almost 
the  same  place  in  the  state  that  the  priests  in  Egypt  did,  while 
applying  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  sought  their  greatest 
glory  in  the  study  of  astrology,  and  also  devoted  themselves  much 
to  prophecy,  foretelling  future  things,  and  by  means  of  lustrations, 
sacrifices,  and  incantations  seeking  to  turn  away  evil  and  to  secure 
that  which  was  good.     They  possessed  the  knowledge  of  divination 
from  omens,  of  expounding  of  dreams  and  prodigies,  and  of  skil- 
fully casting  horoscopes. 

That  he  might  receive  an  explanation  of  his  dream,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar commanded  all  the  classes  of  the  priests  and  men  skilled  in 
wisdom  to  be  brought  before  him,  because  in  an  event  which  was 
to  him  so  weighty  he  must  not  only  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  should  the  dream  announce  some  misfortune,  he  must  also 
adopt  the  means  for  averting  it.  In  order  that  the  correctness  of 
the  explanation  of  the  dream  might  be  ascertained,  the  stars  must 
be  examined,  and  perhaps  other  means  of  divination  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  proper  priests  could  by  means  of  sacrifices  make 
the  gods  favourable,  and  the  conjurers  and  magicians  by  their  arts 
endeavour  to  avert  the  threatened  misfortune. 

Ver.  3.  As  to  the  king's  demand,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
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wished  to  know  the  dream  itself  or  its  import.  The  wise  men 
(ver,  4)  understood  his  words  as  if  he  desired  only  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it ;  but  the  king  replied  (ver.  5  ff.)  that  they  must  tell 
him  both  the  dream  and  its  interpretation.  But  this  request  on 
the  part  of  the  king  does  not  quite  prove  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
dream,  as  Bleek,  v.  Leng.,  and  others  maintain,  founding  thereon 
the  objection  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar's  demand  that  the  dream  should  be  told  to  him 
was  madness,  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  his  rage 
(ver.  12).  On  the  contrary,  that  the  king  had  not  forgotten 
hifi  dream,  and  that  there  remained  only  some  oppressive  recol- 
lection that  he  had  dreamed,  is  made  clear  from  ver.  9,  where 
the  king  says  to  the  Chaldeans,  u  If  ye  cannot  declare  to  me  the 
dream,  ye  have  taken  in  hand  to  utter  deceitful  words  before  me ; 
therefore  tell  me  the  dream,  that  I  may  know  that  ye  will  give  to 
me  also  the  interpretation."  According  to  this,  Nebuchadnezzar 
wished  to  hear  the  dream  from  the  wise  men  that  he  might  thus 
have  a  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  which 
they  might  give.  He  could  not  thus  have  spoken  to  them  if  he 
had  wholly  forgotten  the  dream,  and  had  only  a  dark  apprehension 
remaining  in  his  mind  that  he  had  dreamed.  In  this  case  he 
would  neither  have  offered  a  great  reward  for  the  announcement  of 
the  dream,  nor  have  threatened  severe  punishment,  or  even  death, 
for  failure  in  announcing  it.  For  then  he  wquld  only  have  given 
the  Chaldeans  the  opportunity,  at  the  cost  of  truth,  of  declaring 
any  dream  with  an- interpretation.  But  as  threatening  and  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  king  in  that  case  would  have  been  unwise,  so 
also  on  the  side  of  the  wise  men  their  helplessness  in  complying 
with  the  demand  of  the  king  would  have  been  incomprehensible. 
If  the  king  had  truly  forgotten  the  dream,  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  their  lives  if  they  had  given  some  self-conceived 
dream  with  an  interpretation  of  it ;  for  in  that  case  he  could  not 
have  accused  them  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  punished  them  on 
that  account.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  still  knew  the  dream  which 
so  troubled  him,  and  the  contents  of  which  he  desired  to  hear  from 
the  Chaldeans,  so  that  he  might  put  them  to  the  proof  whether  he 
might  trust  in  their  interpretation,  then  neither  his  demand  nor 
the  severity  of  his  proceeding  was  irrational.  "  The  magi  boasted 
that  by  the  help  of  the  gods  they  could  reveal  deep  and  hidden 
things.  If  this  pretence  is  well  founded — so  concluded  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— then  it  must  be  as  easy  for  them  to  make  known  to 
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me  my  dream  as  its  interpretation ;  and  since  they  could  not  do 
the  former,  he  as  rightly  held  them  to  be  deceivers,  as  the  people 
did  the  priests  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.)  because  their  gods  an- 
swered not  by  fire."     Hengst. 

Ver.  4.  The  Chaldeans,  as  speaking  for  the  whole  company, 
understand  the  word  of  the  king  in  the  sense  most  favourable  for 
themselves,  and  they  ask  the  king  to  tell  them  the  dream.  ^?T5 
for  VlDK*^  which  as  a  rule  stands  before  a  quotation,  is  occasioned  by 
the  addition  of  nWK,  and  the  words  which  follow  are  zeugmati- 
cally  joined  to  it.  Aramaic,  i.e.  in  the  native  language  of  Baby- 
lonia, where,  according  to  Xenoph.  (Cyrop.  vii.  5),  the  Syriac,  i.e. 
the  Eastern  Aramaic  dialect,  was  spoken.  From  the  statement  here, 
that  the  Chaldeans  spoke  to  the  king  in  Aramaic,  one  must  not 
certainly  conclude  that  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke  the  Aryan-Chaldaic 
language  of  his  race.  The  remark  refers  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  following  words  are  recorded  in  the  Aramaic,  as  Ezra  iv. 
7.  Daniel  wrote  this  and  the  following  chapters  in  Aramaic,  that 
he  might  give  the  prophecy  regarding  the  world-power  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world-power,  which  under  the  Chaldean  dynasty  was 
native  in  Babylon,  the  Eastern  Aramaic.  The  formula,  "  O  king, 
live  for  ever,"  was  the  usual  salutation  when  the  king  was  ad- 
dressed, both  at  the  Chaldean  and  the  Persian  court  (cf.  ch.  iii.  9, 
v.  10,  vi.  7,  22  [6,  21]  ;  Neh.  ii.  3).  In  regard  to  the  Persian 
court,  see  ^Elian,  var.  hist.  i.  32.  With  the  kings  of  Israel  this  form 
of  salutation  was  but  rarely  used:  1  Sam.  x.  24;  1  Kings  i.  31. 
The  Kethiv  (text)  T^Vp,  with  Jod  before  the  suffix,  supposes  an 
original  form  "H^Vr  here,  as  at  ver.  26,  ch.  iv.  16,  22,  but  it 
is  perhaps  only  the  etymological  mode  of  writing  for  the  form 
with  a  long,  analogous  to  the  Hebr.  suffix  form  vy  for  IV,  since 
the  Jod  is  often  wanting ;  cf.  ch.  iv.  24,  v.  10,  etc.  A  form 
fc^N—  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  form  OTBO  ;  the  Keri  (margin) 
substitutes  the  usual  Chaldee  form  '*nta  from  KNHK'S,  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  litera  quiescib.  \  homog.  to  the  quies.  e,  while  in  the 
Kethiv  the  original  Jod  of  the  sing.  ^BG  is  retained  instead  of  the 
substituted  N,  thus  NJ^feO.  This  reading  is  perfectly  warranted 
(cf.  ch.  iii.  2,  8,  24;  Ezra  iv.  12,  13)  by  the  analogous  method 
of  formation  of  the  stat.  emphat.  plur.  in  existing  nouns  in  s—  in 
biblical  Chaldee. 

Ver.  5.  The  meaning  of  the  king's  answer  shapes  itself  diffe- 
rently according  to  the  different  explanations  given  of  the  words 
fcHTX  *I8  nrfep.    The  word  N^,  which  occurs  only  again  in  the  same 
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phrase  in  ver.  8,  is  regarded,  in  accordance  with  the  translations  of 
Theodot.,  o  X070?  air  ifiov  aireajr),  and  of  the  Vulg.,  "  sermo  recessit 
a  me"  as  a  verb,  and  as  of  like  meaning  with  •!«,  "  to  go  away  or 
depart,"  and  is  therefore  rendered  by  M.  Geier,  Berth.,  and  others 
in  the  sense,  "  the  dream  has  escaped  from  me  ;"  but  Ges.,  Hay., 
and  many  older  interpreters  translate  it,  on  the  contrary,  "  the 
command  is  gone  out  from  me."  But  without  taking  into  account 
that  the  punctuation  of  the  word  *ntK  is  not  at  all  that  of  a 
verb,  for  this  form  can  neither  be  a  particip.  nor  the  3d  pers.  pret. 
fern.,  no  acknowledgment  of  the  dream's  having  escaped  from  him 
is  made  ;  for  such  a  statement  would  contradict  what  was  said  at 
ver.  3,  and  would  not  altogether  agree  with  the  statement  of  ver.  8. 
nnpp  is  not  the  dream.  Besides,  the  supposition  that  "1TX  is  equiva- 
lent to  ??tf,  to  go  away,  depart,  is  not  tenable.  The  change  of 
the  S  into  1  is  extremely  rare  in  the  Semitic,  and  is  not  to  be 
assumed  in  the  word  bfN,  since  Daniel  himself  uses  b?K,  ch.  ii.  17, 
24,  vi.  19,  20,  and  also  Ezra,  iv.  23,  v.  8,  15.  Moreover  ^rs 
has  not  the  meaning  of  N^,  to  g°  om%  *0  ta^e  one's  departure, 
but  corresponds  with  the  Hebr.  ipn,  to  go.  Therefore  Winer, 
Hengst.,  Ibn  Esr.  [Aben  Ezra],  Saad.,  and  other  rabbis  interpret 
the  word  as  meaning  Jirmus :  "  the  word  stands  firm  ;  "  cf.  ch. 
vi.  13  (12),  Krrk>  nw  ("the  thing  is  true").  This  interpretation 
is  justified  by  the  actual  import  of  the  words,  as  it  also  agrees 
with  ver.  8  ;  but  it  does  not  accord  with  ver.  5.  Here  (in  ver.  5) 
the  declaration  of  the  certainty  of  the  king's  word  was  superfluous, 
because  all  the  royal  commands  were  unchangeable.  For  this 
reason  also  the  meaning  cr7rou8atw?,  studiously,  earnestly,  as  Hitz., 
by  a  fanciful  reference  to  the  Persian,  whence  he  has  derived 
it,  has  explained  it,  is  to  be  rejected.  Much  more  satisfactory  is 
the  derivation  from  the  Old  Persian  word  found  on  inscriptions, 
dzanda,  "  science,"  "  that  which  is  knowm,"  given  by  Delitzsch 
(Herz.'s  Realenc.  iii.  p.  274),  and  adopted  by  Kran.  and  Klief.1 
Accordingly  Klief.  thus  interprets  the  phrase  :  cl  let  the  word  from 
me  be  known,"  "  be  it  known  to  you ; "  which  is  more  suitable 
obviously  than  that  of  Kran. :  "  the  command  is,  so  far  as  regards 

1  In  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  word  fcHTX  as  given  above,  it  is,  how- 
ever,  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  confirmed,  and  Delitzsch  has  for  the  present 
given  it  up,  because — as  he  has  informed  me — the  word  azda,  which  appears 
once  in  the  large  inscription  of  Behistan  (Bisutun)  and  twice  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Nakhschi-Rustam,  is  of  uncertain  reading  and  meaning.  Spiegel 
explains  it  "  unknown,"  from  zan,  to  know,  and  a  privativum. 
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me,  made  public."  For  the  king  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  and 
definitely  says  that  he  wishes  not  only  to  hear  from  the  wise  men  the 
interpretation,  but  also  the  dream  itself,  and  declares  the  punish- 
ment that  shall  visit  them  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to 
comply.  |Wn  12V,  /jlcXt)  iroieiv,  2  Mace.  i.  16,  LXX.  in  Dan.  iii. 
39,  Sianeki^ecrOai)  to  cut  in  pieces,  a  punishment  that  was  common 
among  the  Babylonians  (ch.  iii.  39,  cf.  Ezek.  xvi.  40),  and  also 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war  (cf.  1  Sam.  xv. 
33).  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the  barbarous  custom 
which  was  common  among  the  Persians,  of  mangling  particular 
limbs.  y}3,  m  Ezra  vi.  11  v}3,  dunghill,  sink.  The  changing  of 
their  houses  into  dunghills  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  meaning  that 
the  house  built  of  clay  would  be  torn  down,  and  then  dissolved  by 
the  rain  and  storm  into  a  heap  of  mud,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  2  Kings  x.  27,  where  the  temple  of  Baal  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  broken  down  and  converted  into'  private  closets ;  cf. 
Hav.  in  loco.  The  Keri  JViaynri  without  the  Dagesh  in  2  might  stand 
as  the  Ketliiv  for  Ithpaal,  but  is  apparently  the  Ithpeal,  as  at  ch.  iii. 
29,  Ezra  vi.  11.  As  to  fta^S,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Daniel  uses 
only  the  suffix  forms  p3  and  |in,  while  with  Ezra  Db  and  p  are 
interchanged  (see  above,  p.  45),  which  are  found  in  the  language  of 
the  Targums  and  might  be  regarded  as  Hebraisms,  while  the  forms 
])2  and  |in  are  peculiar  to  the  Syriac  and  the  Samaritan  dialects. 
This  distinction  does  not  prove  that  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  belongs 
to  a  period  later  than  that  of  Ezra  (Hitz.,  v.  Leng.),  but  only  that 
Daniel  preserves  more  faithfully  the  familiar  Babylonian  form  of 
the  Aramaic  than  does  the  Jewish  scribe  Ezra. 

Ver.  6.  The  rigorous  severity  of  this  edict  accords  with  the 
character  of  Oriental  despots  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  particularly 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxv.  7,  18  ff. ;  Jer.  xxxix. 
6  f.,  Hi.  10  f.,  24-27).  In  the  promise  of  rewards  the  explanation 
of  tt}2)  (in  the  plur.  £2t?3?,  ch.  v.  17)  is  disputed  ;  its  rendering 
by  "money,"  "gold"  (by  Eichh.  and  Berth.),  has  been  long  ago 
abandoned  as  incorrect.  The  meaning  gift,  present,  is  agreeable 
to  the  context  and  to  the  ancient  versions ;  but  its  derivation 
formed  from  the  Chald.  DD,  Pealp.  of  TI3,  erogavit,  expendit,  by 
the  substitution  of  3  for  tf  and  the  excision  of  the  second  T  from 
nTiinp,  in  the  meaning  largitio  amplior,  the  Jod  in  the  plural  form 
being  explained  from  the  affinity  of  verbs  v'y  and  n?  (Ges.  Thes.  p. 
842,  and  Kran.),  is  highly  improbable.  The  derivation  from  the 
Persian  nuvdzan,  nuvdzisch,  to  caress,  to  flatter,  then  to  make  a 
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present  to  (P.  v.  Bohlen),  or  from  the  Sanscr.  namas,  present, 
gift  (Hitz.),  or  from  the  Vedish  bag,  to  give,  to  distribute,  and 
the  related  New  Persian  bdj  (bash),  a  present  (Haug),  are  also 
very  questionable.  \\}?,  on  that  account,  therefore  (cf.  ver.  9  and 
ch.  iv.  24),  formed  from  the  prepos.  ?  and  the  demonstrative  ad- 
verb |H,  has  in  negative  sentences  (as  the  Hebr.  *3  and  \\0)  the 
meaning  but,  rather  (ch.  ii.  30),  and  in  a  pregnant  sense,  only 
(ch.  ii.  11,  iii.  28,  vi.  8),  without  \\h  being  derived  in  such  in- 
stances from  NP  and  p  =  to  DN 

T  '••  • 

Ver.  7.  The  wise  men  repeat  their  request,  but  the  king  per- 
sists that  they  only  justify  his  suspicion  of  them  by  pressing  such 
a  demand,  and  that  he  saw  that  they  wished  to  deceive  him  with 
a  self-conceived  interpretation  of  the  dream.  «™^  is  not,  as 
Hitz.  proposes,  to  be  changed  into  Fn^S*.  The  form  is  a  Hebr. 
stat.  emphat.  for  *?}#?%  as  e.g.  n^P,  ver.  5,  is  changed  into  KripB  in 
vers.  8  and  11,  and  in  biblical  Chaldee,  in  final  syllables  n  is  often 
found  instead  of  k. — Ver.  8.  y&  !*?>  an  adverbial  expression,  to  be 
sure,  certainly,  as  B6?i?  IP,  truly,  ver.  47,  and  other  adverbial 
forms.     The  words  fXXI  JVUK  WW  «I  do  not  mean  either  "  that 

•:t  :  -        tt* 

ye  wish  to  use  or  seize  the  favourable  time  *  (Hav.,  Kran.),  or 
"  that  ye  wish  to  buy  up  the  present  perilous  moment,"  i.e.  bring 
it  within  your  power,  become  masters  of  the  time  (Hitz.),  but 
simply,  that  ye  buy,  that  is  wish  to  gain  time  (Ges.,  Maur.,  etc.). 
py  jar  =  tempus  emere  in  Cicero.  Nothing  can  be  here  said  of  a 
favourable  moment,  for  there  was  not  such  a  time  for  the  wise  men, 
either  in  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  forgotten  his  dream 
(Hav.),  or  in  the  curiosity  of  the  king  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  dream,  on  which  they  could  speculate,  expecting 
that  the  king  might  be  induced  thereby  to  give  a  full  communica- 
tion of  the  dream  (Kran.).  But  for  the  wise  men,  in  consequence 
of  the  threatening  of  the  king,  the  crisis  was  indeed  full  of 
danger ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  they  appeared  to  think 
that  they  could  control  the  crisis,  bringing  it  under  their  own 
power,  by  their  willingness  -to  interpret  the  dream  if  it  were 
reported  to  them.  Their  repeated  request  that  the  dream  should 
be  told  to  them  shows  only  their  purpose  to  gain  time  and  save 
their  lives,  if  they  now  truly  believed  either  that  the  king  could 
not  now  distinctly  remember  his  dream,  or  that  by  not  repeating 
it  he  wished  to  put  them  to  the  test.  Thus  the  king  says  to  them : 
I  see  from  your  hesitation  that  ye  are  not  sure  of  your  case ;  and 
since  ye  at  the  same  time  think  that  I  have  forgotten  the  dream, 
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therefore  ye  wish  me,  by  your  repeated  requests  to  relate  the 
dream,  only  to  gain  time,  to  extend  the  case,  because  ye  fear 
the  threatened  punishment  (Klief.).  ^  p^P'?^^  wholly  because; 
not,  notwithstanding  that  (Hitz.).  As  to  the  last  words  of  ver.  8, 
see  under  ver.  5. 

Ver.  9.  |n  *|  is  equivalent  to  DK  "W,  quodsi.  "  The  ^  sup- 
poses the  fact  of  the  foregoing  passage,  and  brings  it  into  ex- 
press relation  to  the  conditional  clause"  (Kran.).  iforn  does  not 
mean,  your  design  or  opinion,  or  your  lot  (Mich.,  Hitz.,  Maur.), 
but  Tn  is  law,  decree,  sentence ;  H^l,  the  sentence  that  is  going  forth 
or  has  gone  forth  against  you,  i.e.  according  to  ver.  5,  the  sentence 
of  death,  fnn,  one,  or  the  one  and  no  other.  This  judgment  is 
founded  on  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  cop.  )  is  to  be 
explained  as  equivalent  to  namely.  fiJVnK^  ,"1?1?)  lies  and  pernicious 
icords,  are  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
idea,  in  the  sense  of  wicked  lies  (Hitz.).  pnjDfn  is  not  to  be  read, 
as  Hav.,  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  and  Kran.  do,  as  the  Aphel  p»njDrn  :  ye 
have  prepared  or  resolved  to  say ;  for  in  the  Aphel  this  word  (|OT) 
means  to  appoint  or  summon  a  person,  but  not  to  prepare  or  appoint 
a  thing  (see  Buxt.  Lex.  Tal.  s.  v.).  And  the  supposition  that  the 
king  addressed  the  Chaldeans  as  the  speakers  appointed  by  the 
whole  company  of  the  wise  men  (Kran.)  has  no  place  in  the  text. 
The  Kethiv  IWUBW?  is  to  be  read  as  Ithpa.  for  JIWISW  according  to 
the  Keri  (cf.  *3ffl  for  l^TH,  Isa.  i.  16),  meaning  inter  se  convenire, 
as  the  old  interpreters  rendered  it.  "  Till  the  time  be  changed," 
i.e.  till  the  king  either  drop  the  matter,  or  till  they  learn  some- 
thing more  particular  about  the  dream  through  some  circumstances 
that  may  arise.  The  lies  which  Nebuchadnezzar  charged  the  wise 
men  with,  consisted  in  the  explanation  which  they  promised  if  he 
would  tell  them  the  dream,  while  their  desire  to  hear  the  dream  con- 
tained a  proof  that  they  had  not  the  faculty  of  revealing  secrets. 
The  words  of  the  king  clearly  show  that  he  knew  the  dream,  for 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  know  whether  the  wise 
men  spoke  the  truth  in  telling  him  the  dream  (Klief.). 

Ver.  10.  Since  the  king  persisted  in  his  demand,  the  Chaldeans 
were  compelled  to  confess  that  they  could  not  tell  the  dream.  This 
confession,  however,  they  seek  to  conceal  under  the  explanation 
that  compliance  with  the  king's  request  was  beyond  human  power, 
— a  request  which  no  great  or  mighty  king  had  ever  before  made  of 
any  magician  or  astrologer,  and  which  was  possible  only  with  the 
gods,  who  however  do  not  dwell  among  mortals.     ^  ?3i3"?3  does 
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not  mean  quam  ob  rem,  wherefore,  as  a  particle  expressive  of  a 
consequence  (Ges.),  but  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  because, 
assigning  a  reason.  The  thought  expressed  is  not :  because  the 
matter  is  impossible  for  men,  therefore  no  king  has  ever  asked  any 
such  thing ;  but  it  is  this  :  because  it  has  come  into  the  mind  of 
no  great  and  mighty  king  to  demand  any  such  thing,  therefore  it 
is  impossible  for  men  to  comply  with  it.  They  presented  before 
the  king  the  fact  that  no  king  had  ever  made  such  a  request  as 
a  proof  that  the  fulfilling  of  it  was  beyond  human  ability.  The 
epithets  great  and  mighty  are  here  not  mere  titles  of  the  Oriental 
kings  (Hav.),  but  are  chosen  as  significant.  The  mightier  the 
king,  so  much  the  greater  the  demand,  he  believed,  he  might 
easily  make  upon  a  subject. 

Yer.  11.  ]\0,  but  only,  see  under  ver.  6.  In  the  words,  whose 
dwelling  is  not  with  flesh,  there  lies  neither  the  idea  of  higher 
and  of  inferior  gods,  nor  the  thought  that  the  gods  only  act  among 
men  in  certain  events  (Hav.),  but  only  the  simple  thought  of  the 
essential  distinction  between  gods  and  men,  so  that  one  may  not 
demand  anything  from  weak  mortals  which  could  be  granted  only 
by  the  gods  as  celestial  beings.  8*^3,  flesh,  in  opposition  to 
HVlj  marks  the  human  nature  according  to  its  weakness  and 
infirmity;  cf.  Isa.  xxxi.  3,  Ps.  lvi.  5.  The  king,  however,  does 
not  admit  this  excuse,  but  falls  into  a  violent  passion,  and  gives  a 
formal  command  that  the  wise  men,  in  whom  he  sees  deceivers 
abandoned  by  the  gods,  should  be  put  to  death.  This  was  a 
dreadful  command;  but  there  are  illustrations  of  even  greater 
cruelty  perpetrated  by  Oriental  despots  before  him  as  well  as  after 
him.  The  edict  (N^)  is  carried  out,  but' not  fully.  Not  "  all 
the  wise  men,"  according  to  the  terms  of  the  decree,  were  put  to 
death,  but  |vl3|?riD  N^sn,  i.e.  the  wise  men  were  put  to  death. 

Ver.  13.  While  it  is  manifest  that  the  decree  was  not  carried 
fully  out,  it  is  yet  clearer  from  what  follows  that  the  participle 
pptppno  does  not  stand  for  the  preterite,  but  has  the  meaning : 
the  work  of  putting  to  death  was  begun.  The  participle  also 
does  not  stand  as  the  gerund :  they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  i.e. 
were  condemned  (Kran.),  for  the  use  of  the  passive  participle  as 
the  gerund  is  not  made  good  by  a  reference  to  JDTID,  ch.  ii.  45, 
and  b^rn,  ch.  ii.  31.  Even  the  command  to  kill  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  is  scarcely  to  be  understood  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  word  Babylon  may  represent  the  Babylonian 
empire,  or  the  province  of  Babylonia,  or  the  city  of  Babylon  only. 
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In  the  city  of  Babylon  a  college  of  the  Babylonian  wise  men  or 
Chaldeans  was  established,  who,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  1.  6), 
occupied  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city  as  their  own ;  but  besides 
this,  there  were  also  colleges  in  the  province  of  Babylon  at  Hippa- 
renum,  Orchoe,  which  Plin.  hist.  nat.  vi.  26  (30)  designates  as  tertia 
Chaldceorum  doctrina,  at  Borsippa,  and  other  places.  The  wise  men 
who  were  called  (ver.  2)  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  were 
naturally  those  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  at  that  time  in  his  palace.  Yet  of  those  who  had  their 
residence  there,  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  not  summoned, 
because  they  had  just  ended  their  noviciate,  and  because,  obviously, 
only  the  presidents  or  the  older  members  of  the  several  classes  were 
sent  for.  But  since  Daniel  and  his  companions  belonged  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  wise  men,  they  also  were  sought  out  that  they 
might  be  put  to  death. 

Vers.  14-30.  DanieVs  willingness  to  declare  his  dream  to  the 
king ;  his  prayer  for  a  revelation  of  the  secret,  and  the  answer  to 
his  prayer  ;  his  explanation  before  the  king. 

Ver.  14.  Through  Daniel's  judicious  interview  with  Arioch,  the 
further  execution  of  the  royal  edict  was  interrupted.  ^V  Tfln 
DVDlj  he  answered,  replied,  counsel  and  understanding,  i.e.  the  words 
of  counsel  and  understanding ;  cf.  Prov.  xxvi.  16.  The  name  Arioch 
appears  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  as  the  name  of  the  king  of  Ellasar,  along 
with  the  kings  of  Elam  and  Shinar.  It  is  derived  not  from  the 
Sanscr.  drjaka,  venerabilis,  but  is  probably  formed  from  *VK9  a 
lion,  as  Tip:  from  fiur=1Bb.  fcOrntrn"}  is  the  chief  of  the  body- 
guard, which  was  regarded  as  the  highest  office  of  the  kingdom 
(cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  9, 11,  xl.  1  f¥.).  It  was  his  business  to  see  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  commands  ;  see  1  Kings  ii.  25,  2  Kings  xxv.  8. 

Ver.  15.  The  partic.  Aph.  HDVnnp  standing  after  the  noun  in 
the  stat.  absol.  is  not  predicative:  u  on  what  account  is  the  "command 
so  hostile  on  the  part  of  the  king  ?  "  (Kran.),  but  it  stands  in  appo- 
sition to  the  noun ;  for  with  participles,  particularly  when  further 
definitions  follow,  the  article,  even  in  union  with  substantives  de- 
fined by  the  article,  may  be  and  often  is  omitted  ;  cf.  Song  vii.  5, 
and  Ew.  §  335  a.  ^n,  to  be  hard,  sharp,  hence  to  be  severe.  Daniel 
showed  understanding  and  counsel  in  the  question  he  put  as  to  the 
cause  of  so  severe  a  command,  inasmuch  as  he  thereby  gave  Arioch 
to  understand  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  fulfilment 
of  the  royal  wish.     When  Arioch  informed  him  of  the  state  of  the 
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matter,  Daniel  went  in  to  the  king — i.e.,  as  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
ver.  24,  was  introduced  or  brought  in  by  Arioch — and  presented  to 
the  king  tho  request  that  time  should  be  granted,  promising  that 
he  would  show  to  the  king  the  interpretation  of  the  dream. 

Ver.  16.  With  fWQn^  ITOta  the  construction  is  changed.  This 
passage  does  not  depend  on  ^  time,  namely,  to  show  the  interpre- 
tation (Jlitz.),  but  is  co-ordinate  with  the  foregoing  relative  clause, 
and  like  it  is  dependent  on  NCT.  The  change  of  the  construction 
is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  last  passage  another 
subject  needed  to  be  introduced  :  The  king  should  give  him  time, 
and  Daniel  will  show  the  interpretation.  The  copulative  1  before 
fcO'J'D  (interpretation)  is  used  neither  explicatively,  namely,  and  in- 
deed, nor  is  it  to  be  taken  as  meaning  also  ;  the  simple  and  is  suffi- 
cient, although  the  second  part  of  the  request  contains  the  explana- 
tion and  reason  of  the  first ;  i.e.  Daniel  asks  for  the  granting  of  a 
space,  not  that  he  might  live  longer,  but  that  he  might  be  able  to 
interpret  the  dream  to  the  king.  Besides,  that  he  merely  speaks  of 
the  meaning  of  the  dream,  and  not  also  of  the  dream  itself,  is,  as 
vers.  25  ff.  show,  to  be  here  explained  (as  in  ver.  24)  as  arising  from 
the  brevity  of  the  narrative.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  not  said 
that  the  king  granted  the  request,  but  ver.  17  f.  immediately  shows 
what  Daniel  did  after  the  granting  of  his  request.  He  went  into 
his  own  house  and  showed  the  matter  to  his  companions,  that  they 
might  entreat  God  of  His  mercy  for  this  secret,  so  that  they  might 
not  perish  along  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 

Ver.  18a.  The  final  clause  depends  on  yijn  (v.  17).  The  1  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  explicative  :  and  indeed,  or  namely.  Against  this 
interpretation  it  cannot  be  objected,  with  Hitz.,  that  Daniel  also 
prayed.  He  and  his  friends  thus  prayed  to  God  that  He  would 
grant  a  revelation  of  the  secret,  i.e.  of  the  mysterious  dream  and 
its  interpretation.  The  designation  "  God  of  heaven "  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  7,  where  it  is  used  of  Jehovah ;  but  it  was  first  com- 
monly used  as  the  designation  of  the  almighty  and  true  God  in 
the  time  of  the  exile  (cf.  vers.  19,  44 ;  Ezra  i.  2,  vi.  10,  vii.  12, 
21;  Neh.  i.  5,  ii.  4;  Ps.  exxxvi.  26),  who,  as  Daniel  names  Him 
(ch.  v.  23),  is  the  Lord  of  heaven ;  i.e.  the  whole  heavens,  with  all 
the  stars,  which  the  heathen  worshipped  as  gods,  are  under  His 
dominion. 

Ver.  19.  In  answer  to  these  supplications,  the  secret  was  re- 
vealed to  Daniel  in  a  night-vision.  A  vision  of  the  night  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  identified  with  a  dream.    In  the  case  before  us, 
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Daniel  does  not  speak  of  a  dream ;  and  the  idea  that  he  had 
dreamed  precisely  the  same  dream  as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  arbitrarily 
imported  into  the  text  by  Hitz.  in  order  to  gain  a  "  psychological 
impossibility/'  and  to  be  able  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  historical 
character  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  dreams  may 
be,  as  the  means  of  a  divine  revelation,  dream-visions,  and  as  such 
may  be  called  visions  of  the  night  (cf.  vii.  1,  13)  ;  but  in  itself  a 
vision  of  the  night  is  a  vision  simply  which  any  one  receives 
during  the  night  whilst  he  is  awake.1 

Ver.  20.  On  receiving  the  divine  revelation,  Daniel  answered 
(TO)  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  The  word  nay  retains  its 
proper  meaning.  The  revelation  is  of  the  character  of  an  address 
from  God,  which  Daniel  answers  with  praise  and  thanks  to  God. 
The  forms  Kin!^  and  in  the  plur.  fin?  and  |^n7?  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  biblical  Chaldee,  we  regard,  with  Maur.,  Hitz.,  Kran.,  and 
others,  as  the  imperfect  or  future  forms,  3d  pers.  sing,  and  plur., 
in  which  the  p  instead  of  the  *  is  to  be  explained  perhaps  from  the 
Syriac  praeform.  3,  which  is  frequently  found  also  in  the  Chaldee 
Targums  (cf.  Dietrich,  de  sermonis  chald.  propiietate,  p.  43), 
while  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  the  word  Kin  used  ?  instead  of  J  as 
more  easy  of  utterance.  The  doxology  in  this  verse  reminds  us  of 
Job  i.  21.  The  expression  u for  ever  and  ever"  occurs  here  in  the 
O.  T.  for  the  first  time,  so  that  the  solemn  liturgical  Beracha 
(Blessing)  of  the  second  temple,  Neh.  ix.  5,  1  Chron.  xvi.  36, 
with  which  also  the  first  (Ps.  xlv.  14)  and  the  fourth  (Ps.  cvi.  48) 
books  of  the  Psalter  conclude,  appears  to  have  been  composed  after 
this  form  of  praise  used  by  Daniel.  "The  name  of  God"  will  be 
praised,  i.e.  the  manifestation  of  the  existence  of  God  in  the  world  ; 
thus,  God  so  far  as  He  has  anew  given  manifestation  of  His  glorious 
existence,  and  continually  bears  witness  that  He  it  is  who  possesses 

1  "  Dream  and  vision  do  not  constitute  two  separate  categories.  The  dream  - 
image  is  a  vision,  the  vision  while  awake  is  a  dreaming — only  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  consciousness  of  the  relation  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  maintains 
itself  more  easily.  Intermediate 'between  the  two  stand  the  night-visions,  which, 
as  in  Job  iv.  13,  either  having  risen  up  before  the  spirit,  fade  away  from  the 
mind  in  after- thought,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  21»),  are 
an  image  before  the  imagination  into  which  the  thoughts  of  the  night  run  out. 
Zechariah  saw  a  number  of  visions  in  one  night,  ch.  i.  7,  vi.  15.  Also  these 
which,  according  to  ch.  i.  8,  are  called  visions  of  the  night  are  not,  as  Ew.  and 
Hitz.  suppose,  dream-images,  but  are  waking  perceptions  in  the  night.  Just 
because  the  prophet  did  not  sleep,  he  says,  ch.  iv.,  '  The  angel  awaked  me  as 
one  is  awaked  out  of  sleep.''  " — Tiioluck's  Die  Propheten,  u.s.w.,  p.  52. 
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wisdom  and  strength  (cf.  Job  xii.  13).  The  *»  before  the  n?  is 
the  emphatic  re-assnmption  of  the  preceding  confirmatory  *!,  for. 

Vers.  21,  22.  The  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
is  here  unfolded  ;  and  first  the  manifestation  of  His  power.  He 
changes  times  and  seasons,  LXX.,  Theodot.,  /caipovs  teal  xpovovs, 
would  be  more  accurately  y^povovs  /ecu  /caipovs,  as  in  Acts  i.  7, 
1  Thess.  v.  1 ;  for  the  Peschito  in  these  N.  T.  passages  renders 
XP^voL  by  the  Syriac  word  which  is  equivalent  to  K^DT,  according 
to  which  rjV  is  the  more  general  expression  for  time  =  circum- 
stance of  time,  fDt  for  measured  time,  the  definite  point  of  time. 
The  uniting  together  of  the  synonymous  words  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  thought :  ex  arbitrio  Dei  pendere  revolutiones  omnium 
omnino  temporum,  qucecunque  et  qualia-cunque  ilia  fuerint.  C.  B. 
Mich.  God's  unlimited  control  over  seasons  and  times  is  seen  in 
this,  that  He  sets  up  and  casts  down  kings.  Thus  Daniel  explains 
the  revelation  regarding  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  made  to 
him  as  announcing  great  changes  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  revealing  God  as  the  Lord  of  time  and  of  the  world  in  their 
developments.  All  wisdom  also  comes  from  God.  He  gives  to  men 
disclosures  regarding  His  hidden  counsels.  This  Daniel  had  just 
experienced.  Illumination  dwells  with  God  as  it  were  a  person, 
as  Wisdom,  Prov*  viii.  30.  The  Kethiv  tfVru  Js  maintained  against 
the  Keri  by  wru,  ch.  v.  11, 14.  With  the  perf.  injp  the  participial 
construction  passes  over  into  the  temp.  Jin, ;  the  perfect  stands  in 
the  sense  of  the  completed  act.  Therefore  (ver.  23)  praise  and 
thanksgiving  belong  to  God.  Through  the  revelation  of  the  secret 
hidden  to  the  wise  men  of  this  world  He  has  proved  Himself  to 
Daniel  as  the  God  of  the  fathers,  as  the  true  God  in  opposition  to 
the  gods  of  the  heathen.     |Jp*  =  nnjn,  and  now. 

Vers.  24  ff .  Hereupon  Daniel  announced  to  the  king  that  he  was 
prepared  to  make  known  to  him  the  dream  with  its  interpretation. 
r\yi  ^i?  v3,  for  that  very  reason,  viz.  because  God  had  revealed  to 
him  the  king's  matter,  Daniel  was  brought  in  by  Arioch  before  the 
king ;  for  no  one  had  free  access  to  the  king  except  his  immediate 
servants.  b\X,  he  went,  takes  up  inconsequenter  the  ?JJ  (intravit), 
which  is  separated  by  a  long  sentence,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  what 
follows.  Arioch  introduced  (ver.  25)  Daniel  to  the  king  as  a  man 
from  among  the  captive  Jews  who  could  make  known  to  him  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream.  Arioch  did  not  need  to  take  any 
special  notice  of  the  fact  that  Daniel  had  already  (ver.  16)  spoken 
with  the  king  concerning  it,  even  if  he  had  knowledge  of  it.     In 
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the  form  !>#n,  ver.  25,  also  ch.  iv.  3  (6)  and  vi.  19  (18),  the 
Dagesch  lying  in  bv<^,  ver.  24,  is  compensated  by  an  epenthetic  : : 
cf.  Winer,  Chald.  Gram.  §  19, 1.  npnannzi,  in  haste,  for  the  matter 
concerned  the  further  execution  of  the  king's  command,  which 
Arioch  had  suspended  on  account  of  Daniel's  interference,  and  his 
offer  to  make  known  the  dream  and  its  interpretation,  rins'^n  for 
nnaBto,  cf.  Winer,  §  15,  3.  The  relative  H,  which  many  Codd. 
insert  after  "H3,  is  the  circumstantially  fuller  form  of  expression 
before  prepositional  passages.  Cf.  ch.  v.  lo,  vi.  14;  Winer,  § 
41,5. 

Vers.  26,  27.  To  the  question  of  the  king,  whether  he  was  able 
to  show  the  dream  with  its  interpretation,  Daniel  replies  by  direct- 
ing him  from  man,  who  is  unable  to  accomplish  such  a  thing,  to  the 
living  God  in  heaven,  who  alone  reveals  secrets.     The  expression, 
whose  name  was  Belteshazzar  (ver.  26),  intimates  in  this  connection 
that  he  who  was  known  among  the  Jews  by  the  name  Daniel  was 
known  to  the  Chaldean  king  only  under  the  name  given  to  him  by 
the  conqueror— that  Nebuchadnezzar  knew  of  no  Daniel,  but  only  of 
Belteshazzar.    The  question,  u  art  thou  able  ?  "  i.e.  hast  thou  ability  ? 
does  not  express  the  king's  ignorance  of  the  person  of  Daniel,  but 
only  his  amazement  at  his  ability  to  make  known  the  dream,  in  the 
sense,  "art  thou  really  able?"     This  amazement  Daniel  acknow- 
ledges as  justified,  for  he  replies  that  no  wise  man  was  able  to 
do  this  thing.     In  the  enumeration  of  the  several  classes  of  mam- 
cians  the  word  TP^n  is  the  general  designation  of  them  all.     u  But 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven."     Daniel  u  declares  in  the  presence  of 
the  heathen  the  existence  of  God,  before  he  speaks  to  him  of  His 
works."    Klief.     But  when  he  testifies  of  a  God  in  heaven  as  One 
who  is  able  to  reveal  hidden  things,  he  denies  this  ability  eo  ipso  to 
all  the  so-called  gods  of  the  heathen.     Thereby  he  not  only  assigns 
the  reason  of  the  inabilitv  of  the  heathen  wise  men,  who  knew  not 
the  living  God  in  heaven,  to  show  the  divine  mysteries,  but  he  refers 
also  all  the  revelations  which  the  heathen  at  anytime  receive  to  the 
one  true  God.     The  1  in  Jfllrn  introduces  the  development  of  the 
general  thought.    That  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  reveals  secrets, 
Daniel  declares  to  the  king  by  this,  that  he  explains  his  dream  as 
an  inspiration  of  this  God,  and  shows  to  him  its  particular  circum- 
stances.   God  made  known  to  him  in  a  dream  "  what  would  happen 
in  the  end  of  the  days."     NW  mrm—OWl  nnna  designates  here 
not  the  future  generally  (Hav.),  and  still  less  "that  which  comes 
after  the  days,  a  time  which  follows  after  another  time,  compre- 
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hended  under  the  D^JH  "  (Klief.),  but  the  concluding  future  or  the 
Messianic  period  of  the  world's  time ;  see  Gen.  xlix.  1. 

From  nrj  *TPjM  in  ver.  29  that  general  interpretation  of  the 
expression  is  not  proved.  The  expression  KJD^  ITHnKS  of  ver.  28 
is  not  explained  by  the  nrj  "nnx  wr£  >^  no  of  ver.  29,  but  this 
fin  nnK  relates  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  thoughts  of  a  future  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  to  which  God,  the  revealer  of  secrets,  unites 
His  Messianic  revelations ;  moreover,  every  Messianic  future 
event  is  also  an  nri  *VW  (cf.  ver.  45),  without,  however,  every 
nJ1  *!.?$  being  also  Messianic,  though  it  may  become  so  when  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  future  experience  and 
the  history  of  Israel,  the  people  of  the  Messianic  promise  (Kran.). 
«  The  visions  of  thy  head  "  (cf.  iv.  2  [5],  7  [10],  10  [13],  vii.  1)  are 
not  dream-visions  because  they  formed  themselves  in  the  head  or 
brains  (v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitz.),  which  would  thus  be  only  phan- 
toms or  fancies.  The  words  are  not  a  poetic  expression  for 
dreams  hovering  about  the  head  (Hav.)  ;  nor  yet  can  we  say,  with 
Klief.,  that  "  the  visions  of  thy  head  upon  thy  bed,  the  vision  which 
thou  sawest  as  thy  head  lay  on  thy  pillow,"  mean  only  dream- 
visions.  Against  the  former  interpretation  this  may  be  stated, 
that  dreams  from  God  do  not  hover  about  the  head  ;  and  against 
the- latter,  that  the  mention  of  the  head  would  in  that  case  be 
superfluous.  The  expression,  peculiar  to  Daniel,  designates  much 
rather  the  divinely  ordered  visions  as  such,  "  as  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  thoughtfulness  of  the  head  actively  engaged " 
(Kran.).  The  singular  Ktfl  nyn  goes  back  to  "H^pn  (thy  dream)  as 
a  fundamental  idea,  and  is  governed  by  ^*n  *Wfl  in  the  sense  : 
"  thy  dream  with  the  visions  of  thy  head ; "  cf .  Winer,  §  49,  6. 
The  plur.  \ltn  is  used,  because  the  revelation  comprehends  a  series 
of  visions  of  future  events. 

Ver.  29.  The  pronoun  nn$K  {as  for  thee),  as  Daniel  everywhere 
writes  it,  while  the  Keri  substitutes  for  it  the  later  Targ.  form  WK, 
is  absolute,  and  forms  the  contrast  to  the  njto  (as  for  me)  of  ver.  30. 
The  thoughts  of  the  king  are  not  his  dream  (Hitz.),  but  thoughts 
about  the  future  of  his  kingdom  which  filled  his  mind  as  he  lay 
upon  his  bed,  and  to  which  God  gave  him  an  answer  in  the  dream 
(v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Kran.,  Klief.).  Therefore  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  tJioughts  of  thy  heart,  ver.  30,  for  these  are  the 
thoughts  that  troubled  the  king,  which  arose  from  the  revelations 
of  the  dream  to  him.  The  contrast  in  ver.  30a  and  oOb  is  not  this  : 
u  not  for  my  wisdom  before  all  that  live  to  show,"  but  "  for  the 
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sake  of  the  king  to  explain  the  dream  ;  "  for  2  is  not  the  preposition 
of  the  object,  but  of  the  means,  thus  :  "  not  by  the  wisdom  which 
might  be  in  me."  The  supernatural  revelation  (v  V?)  forms  the 
contrast,  and  the  object  to  which  ^  rnyrtjf  points  is  compre- 
hended implicit^  in  fcO*rr?3"JP,  for  in  the  words,  "  the  wisdom  which 
may  be  in  me  before  all  living,"  lies  the  unexpressed  thought:  that  I 
should  be  enlightened  by  such  superhuman  wisdom.  pin^,  u  that 
they  might  make  it  known  : "  the  plur.  of  undefined  generality,  cf. 
Winer,  §  49,  3.  The  impersonal  form  of  expression  is  chosen  in 
order  that  his  own  person  might  not  be  brought  into  view.  The 
idea  of  Aben  Ezra,  Vatke,  and  others,  that  angels  are  the  subject 
of  the  verb,  is  altogether  untenable. 

Vers.  31-45.  The  Dream  and  its  Interpretation. — Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw  in  his  dream  a  great  metallic  image  which  was  terrible 
to  look  upon.  vN  [behold),  which  Daniel  interchanges  with  VW, 
corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  words  flNTlj  *ifcO,  or  H3H.  D?¥  is  not 
an  idol-image  (Hitz.),  but  a  statue,  and,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
following  description,  a  statue  in  human  form,  ^n  is  not  the  in- 
definite article  (Ges.,  Win.,  Maur.),  but  the  numeral.  "The 
world-power  is  in  all  its  phases  one,  therefore  all  these  phases  are 
united  in  the  vision  in  one  image"  (Klief.).  The  words  from  NE>?V 
to  1W  contain  two  parenthetical  expressions,  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  conception  of  W&  (great).  DNfJ  is  to 
be  united  with  W),  \tt  here  and  at  ch.  vii.  20  f.  is  used  by 
Daniel  as  a  peculiar  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  for  which 
Ezra  uses  IfJ.  The  appearance  of  the  colossal  image  wras  terrible, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  greatness  and  its  metallic  splendour,  but 
because  it  represented  the  world-power  of  fearful  import  to  the 
people  of  God  (Klief.). 

Vers.  32,  33.  The  description  of  the  image  according  to  its 
several  parts  is  introduced  with  the  absolute  NOT?  *Wj  concerning 
this  image,  not :  u  this  was  the  image."  The  pronoun  fcttn  is  made 
prominent,  as  fljl,  ch.  iv.  15,  and  the  Hebr.  nt  more  frequently, 
e.g.  Isa.  xxiii.  13.  ^in,  plur.  pn — its  singular  occurs  only  in  the 
Targums — corresponding  with  the  Hebr.  ntn,  the  breast.  jTO,  the 
bowels,  here  the  abdomen  enclosing  the  bowels,  the  belli/.  H3T,  the 
thighs  (hilfte)  and  upper  part  of  the  loins.  Ver.  33.  P^,  the  leg, 
including  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  p<"Up  is  partitive  :  part  of 
it  of  iron.  Instead  of  finm  the  Keri  prefers  the  fern.  |H30  here 
and  at  vers.  41  and  42,  with  reference  to  this,  that  TOH  is  usually 
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the  gen.  fern.,  after  the  custom  of  nouns  denoting  members  of  the 
body  that  are  double.  The  Kethiv  unconditionally  deserves  the 
preference,  although,  as  the  apparently  anomalous  form,  which 
appears  with  this  suffix  also  in  ch.  vii.  8,  20,  after  substantives  of 
seemingly  feminine  meaning,  where  the  choice  of  the  masculine 
form  is  to  be  explained  from  the  undefined  conception  of  the 
subjective  idea  apart  from  the  sex ;  cf.  Ewald's  Lehr.  d.  hebr. 
Sp.  §  319. 

The  image  appears  divided  as  to  its  material  into  four  or  five 
parts — the  head,  the  breast  with   the  arms,  the  belly  with  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs  and  feet.     "  Only  the  first  part,  the  head, 
constitutes  in  itself  a  united  whole  ;  the  second,  with  the  arms, 
represents  a  division  ;  the  third  runs  into  a  division  in  the  thighs  ; 
the  fourth,  bound  into  one  at  the  top,  divides  itself  in  the  two 
legs,  but  has    also  the    power  of   moving  in  itself ;  the   fifth    is 
from  the  first  divided  in  the  legs,  and  finally  in  the  ten  toes  runs 
out  into  a  wider  division.      The  material  becomes  inferior  from 
the  head  downward — gold,  silver,    copper,    iron,    clay ;    so    that, 
though  on  the  whole  metallic,  it  becomes  inferior,  and  finally  ter- 
minates in  clay,  losing  itself  in  common  earthly  matter.     Notwith- 
standing that  the  material  becomes  always  the  harder,  till  it  is 
iron,  yet  then  suddenly  and  at  last  it  becomes  weak  and  brittle 
clay." — Klief.     The  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  the  legs  and  the  feet, 
are,  it  is  true,  externally  separate  from  each  other,  but  inwardly, 
through  the  unity  of  the  material,  iron,  are  bound  together ;  so 
that  we  are  to  reckon  only  four  parts,  as  afterwards  is  done  in 
the   interpretation.      This   image   Nebuchadnezzar   was    contem- 
plating (ver.  34),  i.e.  reflected  upon  with  a  look  directed  toward 
it,  until  a  stone  moved  without  human  hands  broke  loose  from 
a  mountain,  struck  against  the  lowest  part  of  the  image,  broke 
the  whole  of  it  into  pieces,  and  ground  to  powder  all  its  material 
from  the  head  even  to  the  feet,  so  that  it  was  scattered  like  chaff 
of  the  summer  thrashing-floor.    PT?  **?  I  does  n°t  mean  •  "  which 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  any  one"  (Klief.),  but  the  words  are  a  pre- 
positional expression  for  without ;  2  &6,  not  with  =  without,  and  *l 
expressing  the  dependence  of  the  word  on  the  foregoing  noun. 
Without  hands,  without  human  help,  is  a  litotes  for :  by  a  higher, 
a  divine  providence  ;  cf.  ch.  viii.  25  ;  Job  xxxiv.  20 ;  Lam.  iv.  6. 
•^IDij  as  one  =  at  once,  with  one  stroke.     ^  for  *j5H  is  not  intran- 
sitive or  passive,  but  with  an  indefinite  plur.  subject :  they  crushed, 
referring  to  the  supernatural  power  by  which  the  crushing  was 
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effected.  The  destruction  of  the  statue  is  so  described,  that  the 
image  passes  over  into  the  matter  of  it.  It  is  not  said  of  the  parts 
of  the  image,  the  head,  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  thighs,  that 
they  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  stone,  "  for  the  forms  of  the 
world-power  represented  by  these  parts  had  long  ago  passed  away, 
when  the  stone  strikes  against  the  las*  form  of  the  world-power 
represented  by  the  feet,"  but  only  of  the  materials  of  which  these 
parts  consist,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  is  the  destruction  predicated  ; 
"  for  the  materia],  the  combinations  of  peoples,  of  which  these 
earlier  forms  of  the  world-power  consist,  pass  into  the  later  forms 
of  it,  and  thus  are  all  destroyed  when  the  stone  destroys  the  last 
form  of  the  world-power"  (Klief.).  But  the  stone  which  brought 
this  destruction  itself  became  a  great  mountain  which  filled  the 
whole  earth.  To  this  Daniel  added  the  interpretation  which  he 
announces  in  ver.  36.  "M?&U?  we  will  telly  is  "  a  generalizing  form 
of  expression"  (Kran.)  in  harmony  with  ver.  30.  Daniel  asso- 
ciates himself  with  his  companions  in  the  faith,  who  worshipped 
the  same  God  of  revelation  ;  cf.  ver.  23b. 

Vers.  37,  38.  The  interpretation  begins  with  the  golden  head. 
tfsD7D  Tpo,  the  usual  title  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Oriental  world- 

t  -  ;  -        v  v  / 

kingdoms  (vid.  Ezek.  xxvi.  7),  is  not  the  predicate  to  iTOKj  but 
stands  in  apposition  to  N3^.  The  following  relative  passages, 
vers.  376  and  38,  are  only  further  explications  of  the  address  King 
of  KingSy  in  which  nrtf  X  is  again  taken  up  to  bring  back  the  predi- 
cate. T*??i  wherever,  everywhere.  As  to  the  form  PM^J,  see  the 
remarks  under  P^Ni?  at  ch.  hi.  3.  The  description  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dominion  over  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  is  formed  after  the 
words  of  Jer.  xxvii.  6  and  xxviii.  14 ;  the  mention  of  the  beasts 
serves  only  for  the  strengthening  of  the  thought  that  his  dominion 
was  that  of  a  world-kingdom,  and  that  God  had  subjected  all 
things  to  him.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dominion  did  not,  it  is  true, 
extend  over  the  whole  earth,  but  perhaps  over  the  whole  civilised 
world  of  Asia,  over  all  the  historical  nations  of  his  time ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  was  a  world-kingdom,  and  as  such,  "the  prototype  and 
pattern,  the  beginning  and  primary  representative  of  all  world- 
powers  "  (Klief.).  ntffcTj,  stat.  emphat.  for  K0ri ;  the  reading  Prefcn 
defended  by  Hitz.  is  senseless.  If  Daniel  called  him  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) the  golden  head,  the  designation  cannot  refer  to  his  person, 
but  to  the  world-kingdom  founded  by  him  and  represented  in  his 
person,  having  all  things  placed  under  his  sway  by  God.  Hitzig's 
idea,  that   Nebuchadnezzar  is  the   golden  head  as  distinguished 
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from  his  successors  in  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  is  opposed  by  ver. 
39,  where  it  is  said  that  after  him  (not  another  king,  but)  "another 
kingdom  "  would  arise.  That  "  Daniel,  in  the  words,  '  Thou  art  the 
golden  head,'  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  as  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar personally,  while  on  the  contrary  he  speaks  of  the  other 
world-kingdoms  impersonally  only  as  of  kingdoms,  has  its  founda- 
tion in  this,  that  the  Babylonian  kingdom  personified  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar stood  before  him,  and  therefore  could  be  addressed  by  the 
word  thou,  while  the  other  kingdoms  could  not "  (Klief.). 

Ver.  39.  In  this  verse  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  image 
are  interpreted  of  the  second  and  third  world-kingdoms.  Little 
is  said  of  these  kingdoms  here,  because  they  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  ch.  vii.  viii.  and  x.  That  the  first  clause  of  ver.  39 
refers  to  the  second,  the  silver  part  of  the  image,  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  ver.  38  refers  to  the  golden  head,  and  the  second  clause 
of  ver.  39  to  the  belly  of  brass.  According  to  this,  the  breast  and 
arms  of  silver  represent  another  kingdom  which  would  arise  after 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i.e.  after  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  This  king- 
dom will  be  "^p  NJHN,  inferior  to  thee,  i.e.  to  the  kingdom  of  which 
thou  art  the  representative.  Instead  of  the  adjective  WTjK,  here 
used  adverbially,  the  Masoretes  have  substituted  the  adverbial  form 
XHK,  in  common  use  in  later  times,  which  Hitz.  incorrectly  inter- 
prets by  the  phrase  "  downwards  from  thee."  Since  the  other,  i.e. 
the  second  kingdom,  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove,  is  the  Medo- 
Persian  world-kingdom,  the  question  arises,  in  how  far  was  it 
inferior  to  the  Babylonian  ?  In  outward  extent  it  was  not  less, 
but  even  greater  than  it.  With  reference  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  parts  of  the  image  representing  it  were  silver,  and  not  gold  as 
the  head  was,  Calv.,  Aub.,  Kran.,  and  others,  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  word  u  inferior  "  points  to  the  moral  condition*  of 
the  kingdom.  But  if  the  successive  deterioration  of  the  inner 
moral  condition  of  the  four  world-kingdoms  is  denoted  by  the 
succession  of  the  metals,  this  cannot  be  expressed  by  ^3*?  **V"!^> 
because  in  regard  to  the  following  world-kingdoms,  represented  by 
copper  and  iron,  such  an  intimation  or  declaration  does  not  find 
a  place,  notwithstanding  that  copper  and  iron  are  far  inferior  to 
silver  and  gold.  Klief.,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  Medo- 
Persian  kingdom  stands  inferior  to,  or  is  smaller  than,  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  in  respect  of  universality ;  for  this  element  is 
exclusively  referred  to  in  the  text,  being  not  only  attributed  to 
the  Babylonian  kingdom,  ver.  37,  in  the  widest  extent,  but  also 
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to  the  third  kingdom,  ver.  39,  and  not  less  to  the  fourth,  ver.  40. 
The  universality  belonging  to  a  world-kingdom  does  not,  however, 
require  that  it  should  rule  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  its 
very  end,  nor  that  its  territory  should  have  a  defined  extent,  but 
only  that  such  a  kingdom  should  unite  in  itself  the  oUovfievrj^  i.e. 
the  civilised  world,  the  whole  of  the  historical  nations  of  its  time. 
And  this  was  truly  the  case  with  the  Babylonian,  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman  world-monarchies,  but  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Medo-Persian,  although  perhaps  it  was  more  powerful  and  em- 
braced a  more  extensive  territory  than  the  Babylonian,  since 
Greece,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  had  al- 
ready decidedly  passed  into  the  rank  of  the  historical  nations,  as  yet 
stood  outside  of  the  Medo-Persian  rule.  But  if  this  view  is  correct, 
then  would  universality  be  wanting  to  the  third,  i.e.  to  the  Graeco- 
Macedonian  world-monarchy,  which  is  predicated  of  it  in  the  words 
"  That  shall  bear  rule  over  the  whole  earth,"  since  at  the  time  of 
this  monarchy  Rome  had  certainly  passed  into  the  rank  of  historical 
nations,  and  yet  it  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian  empire. 

The  Medo-Persian  world-kingdom  is  spoken  of  as  "inferior" 
to  the  Babylonian  perhaps  only  in  this  respect,  that  from  its  com- 
mencement it  wanted  inner  unity,  since  the  Medians  and  Per- 
sians did  not  form  a  united  people,  but  contended  with  each  other 
for  the  supremacy,  which  is  intimated  in  the  expression,  ch.  vii. 
5,  that  the  bear  "  raised  itself  up  on  one  side : "  see  under  that 
passage.  In  the  want  of  inward  unity  lay  the  weakness  or  the 
inferiority  in  strength  of  this  kingdom,  its  inferiority  as  compared 
with  the  Babylonian.  This  originally  divided  or  separated  cha- 
racter of  this  kingdom  appears  in  the  image  in  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  breast  and  the  arms.  "  Medes  and 
Persians,"  as  Hofm.  (  Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  S.  279)  well  remarks,  u  are  the 
two  sides  of  the  breast.  The  government  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
was  not  one  and  united  as  was  that  of  the  Chaldean  nation  and 
king,  but  it  was  twofold.  The  Magi  belonged  to  a  different  race 
from  Cyrus,  and  the  Medes  were  regarded  abroad  as  the  people 
ruling  with  and  beside  the  Persians."  This  two-sidedness  is  plainly 
denoted  in  the  two  horns,  of  the  ram,  ch.  viii. 

Ver.  396  treats  of  the  third  world-kingdom,  which  by  the 
expression  *"!££,  u  another,"  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  as  to  its  quality,  it  is  characterized  by  the  predicate  u  of 
copper,  brazen."  In  this  chapter  it  is  said  only  of  this  kingdom 
that  "  it  shall  rule  over  the  whole  earth,"  and  thus  be  superior  in 
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point  of  extent  and  power  to  the  preceding  kingdoms.  Cf.  vii.  6, 
where  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  that  u  power  was  given  unto  it." 
Fuller  particulars  are  communicated  regarding  the  second  and 
third  world-kingdoms  in  ch.  viii.  and  x.  f. 

Vers.  40-43.  The  interpretation  of  the  fourth  component  part 
of  the  image,  the  legs  and  feet,  which  represent  a  fourth  world- 
kingdom,  is  more  extended.  That  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the 
legs  of  iron,  shall  be  hard,  firm  like  iron.  Because  iron  breaks  all 
things  in  pieces,  so  shall  this  kingdom,  which  is  like  to  iron,  break 
in  pieces  and  destroy  all  these  kingdoms. 

Ver.  40.  Instead  of  K$Wj  which  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of 
the  Syriac  language,  the  Keri  has  the  usual  Chaldee  form  FWJpai, 
which  shall  correspond  to  the  preceding  nwvpn,  ver.  39.  See  the 
same  Keri  ch.  iii.  25,  vii.  7,  23.  *)  '5pv3  does  not  mean  just  as 
(Ges.,  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitz.),  but  because,  and  the  passage  intro- 
duced by  this  particle  contains  the  ground  on  which  this  kingdom 
is  designated  as  hard  like  iron,  /^n^  breaks  in  pieces,  in  Syriac  to 
forge,  i.e.  to  break  by  the  hammer,  cf.  twin,  bruised  grain,  and 
thus  separated  from  the  husks.  r?N~?3  is  referred  by  Kran.,  in  con- 
formity with  the  accents,  to  the  relative  clause,  a  because  by  its 
union  with  the  following  verbal  idea  a  blending  of  the  image  with 
the  thing  indicated  must  first  be  assumed ;  also  nowhere  else,  neither 
here  nor  in  ch.  vii.,  does  the  non-natural  meaning  appear,  e.g.,  that 
by  the  fourth  kingdom  only  the  first  and  second  kingdoms  shall 
be  destroyed  ;  and  finally,  in  the  similar  expression,  ch.  vii.  7, 19,  the 
P^n  stands  likewise  without  an  object."  But  all  the  three  reasons 
do  not  prove  much.  A  mixing  of  the  figure  with  the  thing  signified 
does  not  lie  in  the  passage :  "  the  fourth  (kingdom)  shall,  like  crush- 
ing iron,  crush  to  pieces  all  these"  (kingdoms).  But  the  "non- 
natural  meaning,"  that  by  the  fourth  kingdom  not  only  the  third, 
but  also  the  second  and  the  first,  would  be  destroyed,  is  not  set 
aside  by  our  referring  r?*? '?  to  the  before-named  metals,  because 
the  metals  indeed  characterize  and  represent  kingdoms.  Finally, 
the  expressions  in  ch.  vii.  7,  19  are  not  analogous  to  those  before 
us.  The  words  in  question  cannot  indeed  be  so  understood  as  if 
the  fourtli  kingdom  would  find  the  three  previous  kingdoms  existing 
together,  and  would  dash  them  one  against  another ;  for,  according 
to  the  text,  the  first  kingdom  is  destroyed  by  the  second,  and  the 
second  by  the  third ;  but  the  materials  of  the  first  two  kingdoms 
were  comprehended  in  the  third.  "  The  elements  out  of  which  the 
Babylonian  world-kingdom  was  constituted,  the  countries,  peoples, 
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and  civilisation  comprehended  in  it,  as  its  external  form,  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  and  carried  forward  with 
it,  so  as  to  be  constituted  into  a  new  external  form.  Such,  too,  was 
the  relation  between  the  Medo-Persian  and  the  Macedonian  world- 
kingdom,  that  the  latter  assumed  the  elements  and  component 
parts  not  only  of  the  Medo-Persian,  but  also  therewith  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  "  (Klief.).  In  such  a  way  shall 
the  fourth  world-kingdom  crush  "  all  these"  past  kingdoms  as  iron, 
i.e.  will  not  assume  the  nations  and  civilisations  comprehended  in 
the  earlier  world-kingdoms  as  organized  formations,  but  will 
destroy  and  break  them  to  atoms  with  iron  strength.  Yet  will  this 
world-kingdom  not  throughput  possess  and  manifest  the  iron  hard- 
ness. Only  the  legs  of  the  image  are  of  iron  (ver.  41),  but  the  feet 
and  toes  which  grow  out  of  the  legs  are  partly  of  clay  and  partly 
of  iron. 

Regarding  l^ft,  see  under  ver.  33.  *lDn  means  clay,  a  piece  of 
clay,  then  an  earthly  vessel,  2  Sam.  v.  20.  "inja  in  the  Targums 
means  potter,  also  potter  s  earth,  potsherds.  The  ">nD  **i  serves  to 
strengthen  the  *)Dn7  as  in  the  following  the  addition  of  NJ^P,  clay, 
in  order  the  more  to  heighten  the  idea  of  brittleness.  This  two- 
fold  material  denotes  that  it  will  be  a  divided  or  severed  kingdom, 
not  because  it  separates  into  several  (two  to  ten)  kingdoms,  for  this 
is  denoted  by  the  duality  of  the  feet  and  by  the  number  of  the 
toes  of  the  feet,  but  inwardly  divided  ;  for  3?S  always  in  Hebr.,  and 
often  in  Chald.,  signifies  the  unnatural  or  violent  division  arising 
from  inner  disharmony  or  discord ;  cf.  Gen.  x.  25,  Ps.  lv.  10,  Job 
xxxviii.  25  ;  and  Levy,  chald.  Worterb.  s.  v.  Notwithstanding  this 
inner  division,  there  will  yet  be  in  it  the  firmness  of  iron.  **?¥?, 
firmness,  related  to  3^,  Pa.  to  make  fast,  but  in  Chald.  generally 
plantatio,  properly  a  slip,  a  plant. 

Vers.  42,  43.  In  ver.  42  the  same  is  said  of  the  toes  of  the 
feet,  and  in  ver.  43  the  comparison  to  iron  and  clay  is  defined  as 
the  mixture  of  these  two  component  parts.  As  the  iron  denotes 
the  firmness  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  clay  denotes  its  brittleness. 
The  mixing  of  iron  with  clay  represents  the  attempt  to  bind  the 
two  distinct  and  separate  materials  into  one  combined  whole  as 
fruitless,  and  altogether  in  vain.  The  mixing  of  themselves  with 
the  seed  of  men  (ver.  43),  most  interpreters  refer  to  the  marriage 
politics  of  the  princes.  They  who  understand  by  the  four  king- 
doms the  monarchy  of  Alexander  and  his  followers,  think  it  refers 
to  the  marriages  between  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies,  of 
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which  indeed  there  is  mention  made  in  ch.  xi.  G  and  17,  but  not 
here ;  while  Hofm.  thinks  it  relates  to  marriages,  such  as  those 
of  the  German  Kaiser  Otto  XI,  and  the  Russian  Grand-Duke 
Wladimir  with  the  daughters  of  the  Kaiser  of  Eastern  Rome. 
But  this  interpretation  is  rightly  rejected  by  Klief.,  as  on  all  points 
inconsistent  with  the  text.  The  subject  to  P?"|3jno  is  not  the  kings, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  neither  in  ver.  43  nor  previously.  For 
the  two  feet  as  well  as  the  ten  toes  denote  not  kings,  but  parts 
of  the  fourth  kingdom  ;  and  even  in  ver.  44,  by  TO,  not  kings 
in  contradistinction  to  the  kingdoms,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
parts  of  the  kingdom  denoted  by  the  feet  and  the  toes  as  existing 
contemporaneously,  are  to  be  understood,  from  which  it  cannot 
rightly  be  concluded  in  any  way  that  kings  is  the  subject  to 
pinyrip  (shall  mingle  themselves). 

As,  in  the  three  preceding  kingdoms,  gold,  silver,  and  brass 
represent  the  material  of  these  kingdoms,  i.e.  their  peoples  and 
their  culture,  so  also  in  the  fourth  kingdom  iron  and  clay  repre- 
sent the  material  of  the  kingdoms  arising  out  of  the  division  of 
this  kingdom,  i.e.  the  national  elements  out  of  which  they  are  con- 
stituted, and  which  will  and  must  mingle  together  in  them.  If, 
then,  the  "  mixing  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men"  points  to 
marriages,  it  is  only  of  the  mixing  of  different  tribes  brought 
together  by  external  force  in  the  kingdom  by  marriages  as  a  means 
of  amalgamating  the  diversified  nationalities.  But  the  expression 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  this,  although  ^Jjnrij  Ezra  ix.  2,  occurs  of 
the  mixing  of  the  holy  nation  with  the  heathen  by  marriage.  The 
peculiar  expression  NGWK  JHT,  the  seed  of  men,  is  not  of  the  same 
import  as  3HT  roais^  but  is  obviously  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
following  contrast  to  the  divine  Ruler,  ver.  44  f.,  so  as  to  place 
(Kran.)  the  vain  human  endeavour  of  the  heathen  rulers  in  con- 
trast with  the  doings  of  the  God  of  heaven;  as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  27 
E*3£  XHT  is  occasioned  by  the  contrast  of  ^Dnzi  jn?.  The  figure  of 
mixing  by  seed  is  derived  from  the  sowing  of  the  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  denotes  all  the  means  employed  by  the  rulers  to  combine 
the  different  nationalities,  among  which  the  connubium  is  only 
spoken  of  as  the  most  important  and  successful  means. 

But  this  mixing  together  will  succeed  just  as  little  as  will  the 
effort  to  bind  together  into  one  firm  coherent  mass  iron  and  clay. 
The  parts  mixed  together  will  not  cleave  to  each  other.  Regarding 
i'TOj  see  under  ver.  20 

Ver.  44.  The  world-kingdom  will  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
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kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  will  set  up.  u  In  the  days  of 
these  kings/'  i.e.  of  the  kings  of  the  world-kingdoms  last  described ; 
at  the  time  of  the  kingdoms  denoted  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  feet  of 
the  image  into  which  the  fourth  world-monarchy  extends  itself ;  for 
the  stone  (ver.  34)  rolling  against  the  feet  of  the  image,  or  rather 
against  the  toes  of  the  feet,  breaks  and  destroys  it.  This  king- 
dom is  not  founded  by  the  hands  of  man,  but  is  erected  by  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  shall  for  ever  remain  immoveable,  in  contrast 
to  the  world-kingdoms,  the  one  of  which  will  be  annihilated  by  the 
other.  Its  dominion  will  not  be  given  to  another  people.  nntopp, 
his  dominion,  i.e.  of  the  kingdom.  This  word  needs  not  to  be 
changed  into  nrrD^  which  is  less  suitable,  since  the  mere  status 
absol.  would  not  be  here  in  place.  Among  the  world-kingdoms 
the  dominion  goes  from  one  people  to  another,  from  the  Baby- 
lonians to  the  Persians,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  the  kingdom  of 
God  comprehends  always  the  same  people,  i.e.  the  people  of  Israel, 
chosen  by  God  to  be  His  own,  only  not  the  Israel  Kara  adpKa, 
but  the  Israel  of  God  (Gal.  vi.  16).  But  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
not  merely  exist  eternally  without  change  of  its  dominion,  along 
with  the  wrorld-kingdoms,  which  are  always  changing  and  bringing 
one  another  to  dissolution,  it  will  also  break  in  pieces  and  destroy 
all  these  kingdoms  (19^,  from  ^D,  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  make  an  end 
to  them),  but  itself  shall  exist  for  ever.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
stone  setting  itself  free  without  the  hands  of  man,  and  breaking  the 
image  in  pieces. 

Ver.  45.  The  N^tsp  before  rnyrw,  which  is  wanting  in  ver.  34, 
and  without  doubt  is  here  used  significantly,  is  to  be  observed,  as  in 
ver.  42  "  the  toes  of  the  feet,"  which  in  ver.  33  were  also  not  men- 
tioned. As  it  is  evident  that  a  stone,  in  order  to  its  rolling  without 
the  movement  of  the  human  hand,  must  be  set  free  from  a  moun- 
tain, so  in  the  express  mention  of  the  mountain  there  can  be  only  a 
reference  to  Mount  Zion,  where  the  God  of  heaven  has  founded 
His  kingdom,  which  shall  from  thence  spread  out  over  the  earth  and 
shall  destroy  all  the  world-kingdoms.  Cf.  Ps.  1.  2,  Isa.  ii.  3,  Mic. 
iv.  2. 

The  first  half  of  the  45th  verse  (down  to  N?lH1)  gives  the  con- 
firmation of  that  which  Daniel  in  ver.  44  said  to  the  king  regard- 
ing the  setting  up  and  the  continuance  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  essentially  belongs  to  this  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  Hitz. 
(and  Kran.  follows  him)  wishes  to  unite  this  confirmatory  passage 
with  the  following  :  "  because  thou  hast  seen  that  the  stone,  setting 
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itself  free  from  the  mountain,  breaks  in  pieces  the  iron,  etc.,  thus 
has  God  permitted  thee  a  glimpse  behind  the  veil  that  hides  the 
future," — in  order  that  he  may  conclude  from  it  that  the  writer, 
since  he  notes  only  the  vision  of  the  stone  setting  itself  free  as 
an  announcement  of  the  future,  betrayed  his  real  standpoint,  i.e. 
the  standpoint  of  the  Maccabean  Jew,  for  whom  only  this  last 
catastrophe  was  as  yet  future,  while  all  the  rest  was  already  past. 
This  conclusion  Kran.  has  rejected,  but  with  the  untenable  argu- 
ment that  the  expression,  "  what  shall  come  to  pass  hereafter,"  is 
to  be  taken  in  agreement  with  the  words,  "  what  should  come  to 
pass,"  ver.  29,  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  address.    Though 
this  may  in  itself  be  right,  yet  it  cannot  be  maintained  if  the  passage 
ver.  45a  forms  the  antecedent  to  ver.  456.     In  this  case  n:*i  (this), 
in  the  phrase  "  after  this"  (  =  hereafter,  ver.  45),  can  be  referred 
only  to  the  setting  loose  of  the  stone.     But  the  reasons  which  Hitz. 
adduces  for  the  uniting  together  of  the  passages  as  adopted  by  him 
are  without  any  importance.  Why  the  long  combined  passage  cannot 
suitably  conclude  with  ^?l!11  there  is  no  reason  which  can  be  under- 
stood ;  and  that  it  does  not  round  itself  is  also  no  proof,  but  merely 
a  matter  of  taste,  the  baselessness  of  which  is  evident  from  ver.  10, 
where  an  altogether  similar  long  passage,  beginning  with  *%  Mp v3 
(forasmuch  as),  ends  in  a  similar  manner,  without  formally  round- 
ing itself  off.     The  further  remark  also,  that  the  following  new 
passage  could  not  so  unconnectedly  and  baldly  begin  with  an  n?K, 
is  no  proof,  but  a  mere  assertion,  which  is  set  aside  as  groundless  by 
many  passages  in  Daniel  where  the  connection  is  wanting ;  cf.  e.g. 
iv.  166,  27.     The  want  of  the  copula  before  this  passage  is  to  be 
explained  on  the  same  ground  on  which  Daniel  uses  an  p6k  (stat. 
absol.,   i.e.  without  the  article)  instead  of  Nn?K  Nin?  Ezra  v.  8. 
For  that  an  1=6*5  means,  not  "  a  (undefined)  great  God,"  but  the  great 
God  in  heaven,  whom  Daniel  had  already  (ver.  28)  announced  to 
the  king  as  the  revealer  of  secrets,  is  obvious.     Kran.  has  rightly 
remarked,  that  an  nbx  may  stand  "  in  elevated  discourse  without  the 
article,  instead  of  the  prosaic  Km  Knptf,  Ezra  v.  8."     The  elevated 
discourse  has  occasioned  also  the  absence  of  the  copula,  which  will 
not  be  missed  if  one  only  takes  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, after  which  Daniel  then  in  conclusion  further  says  to  the  king, 
"  The  great  God  has  showed  to  the  king  what  will  be  hereafter." 
nJ1  ^.n^j  after  this  which  is  now,  does  not  mean  "  at  some  future 
time  "  (Hitz.),  but  after  that  which  is  at  present,  and  it  embraces 
the  future  denoted  in  the  dream,  from  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  till  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  time  of  the 
Messiah. 

Ver.  456.  The  word  with  which  Daniel  concludes  his  address, 
3*5P,  firm,  sure,  is  the  dream,  and  certain  its  interpretation,  is  not 
intended  to  assure  the  king  of  the  truth  of  the  dream,  because  the 
particulars  of  the  dream  had  escaped  him,  and  to  certify  to  him  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  (Kran.),  but  the  importance  of  the 
dream  should  put  him  in  mind  to  lay  the  matter  to  heart,  and  give 
honour  to  God  who  imparted  to  him  these  revelations ;  but  at  the 
same  time  also  the  word  assures  the  readers  of  the  book  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fulfilment,  since  it  lay  far  remote,  and  the  visible 
course  of  things  in  the  present  and  in  the  proximate  future  gave  no 
indication  or  only  a  very  faint  prospect  of  the  fulfilment.  For  other 
such  assurances  see  ch.  viii.  26,  x.  21,  Rev.  xix.  9,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  6. 

We  shall  defer  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
dream  or  the  historical  references  of  the  four  world-kingdoms,  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition,  till  we  have  expounded  the  vision  which 
Daniel  received  regarding  it  in  ch.  vii. 

Vers.  46-49.  The  impression  which  this  interpretation  of  the 
dream  made  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  consequences  which  thence 
arose  for  Daniel. 

The  announcement  and  the  interpretation  of  the  remarkable 
dream  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
he  fell  down  in  supplication  before  Daniel  and  ordered  sacrifice  to 
be  offered  to  him.  Falling  prostrate  to  the  earth  is  found  as  a 
mark  of  honour  to  men,  it  is  true  (1  Sam.  xx.  41,  xxv.  28  ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  4),  but  "HD  is  used  only  of  divine  homage  (Isa.  xliv.  15,  17,  19, 
xlvi.  6,  and  Dan.  iii.  5  ff.).  To  the  Chaldean  king,  Daniel  appeared 
as  a  man  in  whom  the  gods  manifested  themselves  ;  therefore  he 
shows  to  him  divine  honour,  such  as  was  shown  by  Cornelius  to  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  at  Lystra  was  shown  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
Acts  x.  25,  xiv.  13.  HI13D,  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  pnH*3,  are  not 
burnt  sacrifices  or  offerings  of  pieces  of  fat  (Hitz.),  but  incensing s, 
the  offering  of  incense  ;  cf .  Ex.  xxx.  9,  where  the  n~}pp  is  particularly 
mentioned  along  with  the  n^y  and  the  nmp.  *]D3  is,  with  Hitz.,  to  be 
taken  after  the  Arabic  in  the  general  signification  sacrificare,  but  is 
transferred  zeugmatically  from  the  pouring  out  of  a  drink-offering  to 
the  offering  of  a  sacrifice.  Ver.  47,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  praises 
the  God  of  the  Jews  as  the  God  of  gods,  does  not  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  the  rendering  of  divine  honour  to  Daniel  in  such  a  way 
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that,  with  Hitz.,  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  we  miss  consistency 
and  propriety,  and  find  it  improhable.  For  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  pray  to  the  man  Daniel,  but  in  the  person  of  Daniel  to  his 
God,  i.e.  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  ;  and  he  did  this  because  this 
God  had  manifested  Himself  to  him  through  Daniel  as  the 
supreme  God,  who  rules  over  kings,  and  reveals  hidden  things 
which  the  gods  of  the  Chaldean  wise  men  were  not  able  to  reveal. 
Moreover,  in  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  abandon  his  heathen 
standpoint.  He  did  not  recognise  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  the 
only,  or  the  alone  true  God,  but  only  as  God  of  gods,  as  the 
highest  or  the  most  exalted  of  the  gods,  who  excelled  the  other 
gods  in  might  and  in  wisdom,  and  was  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  as 
such  must  be  honoured  along  with  the  gods  of  his  own  country. 
>r\  DiypTtDj  of  truth  (it  is)  that,  stands  adverbially  for  truly. 

Ver.  48.  After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  given  honour  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  he  rewarded  Daniel,  the  servant  of  this  God,  with 
gifts,  and  by  elevating  him  to  high  offices  of  state.  W,  to  make 
great,  is  more  fuJly  defined  by  the  following  passages.  B^plff!},  he 
made  him  a  man  of  power,  ruler  over  the  province  of  Babylon,  i.e. 
vicegerent,  governor  of  this  province.  According  to  ch.-  iii.  2,  the 
Chaldean  kingdom  consisted  o£  several  Wjy*1*pj  each  of  which  had 
its  own  |to?B*.  The  following  PJJD  2"\)  depends  zeugmatically, 
however,  on  &o?W*} :  and  (made  him)  president  over  all  the  wise 
men.  P^D,  Hebr.  D^Jp,  vicegerent,  prefect,  is  an  Aryan  word  in- 
corporated into  the  Hebrew,  ^ooydvr]^  m  Athen.,  but  not  yet 
certainly  authenticated  in  Old  Persian ;  vide  Spiegel  in  Delitzsch 
on  Isa.  xli.  25.  The  wise  men  of  Babylon  were  divided  into 
classes  according  to  their  principal  functions,  under  P^p,  chiefs, 
whose  president  (=  JD"2"}?  Jer.  xxxix.  3)  Daniel  was. 

Ver.  49.  At  Daniel's  request  the  king  made  his  three  friends 
governors  of  the  province.  *3B}  is  not,  with  Hav.  and  other  older 
writers,  to  be  translated  that  he  should  ordain  ;  this  sense  must  be 
expressed  by  the  imperfect.  The  matter  of  the  prayer  is  not 
specially  given,  but  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  granting  of  it. 
But  this  prayer  is  not,  with  Hitz.  and  older  interpreters,  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  Daniel  entreated  the  king  to  release 
him  from  the  office  of  vicegerent,  and  that  the  king  entrusted  that 
office  to  his  three  friends ;  for  if  Daniel  wished  to  retain  this 
dignity,  but  to  transfer  the  duty  to  his  friends,  there  was  no  need, 
as  Hitz.  thinks,  for  this  purpose,  for  the  express  appointment  of 
the  king;  his  mere  permission  was  enough.      But  whence   did 
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Hitz.  obtain  this  special  information  regarding  the  state  arrange- 
ments of  Babylon  ?  and  how  does  he  know  that  *3D,  to  decree, 
means  an  express  appointment  in  contradistinction  to  a  royal  per- 
mission ?  The  true  state  of  the  matter  Hav.  has  clearly  ex- 
plained. The  chief  ruler  of  the  province  had  a  number  of 
virapyoi,  under -officers,  in  the  province  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  government.  To  such  offices  the  king  appointed  Daniel's 
three  friends  at  his  request,  so  that  he  might  be  able  as  chief  ruler 
to  reside  continually  at  the  court  of  the  king.  KflTay,  rendering 
of  service  =  ^\?^\}  ^1^V.9  service  of  the  king,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  30, 
according  as  the  matter  may  be  :  the  management  of  business. 
N27D  jnro,  near  the  gate,  i.e.  at  the  court  of  the  king,  for  the 
gate,  the  door,  is  named  for  the  building  to  which  it  formed  the 
entrance;  cf.  ?|fen  W,  Esth.  ii.  19,  21,  iii.  2  ff.  Gesenius  is  in 
error  when  he  explains  the  words  there  as  meaning  that  Daniel 
was  made  prefect  of  the  palace. 

chap.  iii.  1-30.  daniel's  three  friends  in  the  fiery 

FURNACE. 

Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  a  colossal  golden  image  to  be  set 
up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  at  Babylon,  and  summoned  all  his  high 
officers  of  state  to  be  present  at  its  consecration.  He  caused  it  to 
be  proclaimed  by  a  herald,  that  at  a  given  signal  all  should  fall 
down  before  the  image  and  do  it  homage,  and  that  whosoever 
refused  to  do  so  would  be  cast  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace  (vers. 
1-7).  This  ceremony  having  been  ended,  it  was  reported  to  the 
king  by  certain  Chaldeans  that  Daniel's  friends,  who  had  been 
placed  over  the  province  of  Babylon,  had  not  done  homage  to  the 
image ;  whereupon,  being  called  to  account  by  the  king,  they 
refused  to  worship  the  image  because  they  could  not  serve  his 
gods  (vers.  8-18).  For  this  opposition  to  the  king's  will  they  were 
cast,  bound  in  their  clothes,  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  They 
were  uninjured  by  the  fire ;  and  the  king  perceived  with  terror 
that  not  three,  but  four  men,  were  walking  unbound  and  unin- 
jured in  the  furnace  (vers.  19-27).  Then  he  commanded  them  to 
come  out ;  and  when  he  found  them  wholly  unhurt,  he  not  only 
praised  their  God  who  had  so  wonderfully  protected  them,  but  also 
commanded,  on  the  pain  of  death,  all  the  people  of  his  kingdom 
not  to  despise  this  God  (vers.  28-30). 

The  LXX.  and  Theodotion  have  placed  the  date  of  this  event 
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in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  only  because 
they  associated  the  erection  of  this  statue  with  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Zedekiah,  although  that  city  was  not  taken  and  de- 
stroyed till  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv. 
8  ff.).  But  though  it  is  probable  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he 
had  firmly  established  his  world-kingdom  by  the  overthrow  of  all 
his  enemies,  first  felt  himself  moved  to  erect  this  image  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  great  exploits  and  of  his  world-power ;  yet  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Judea,  which  had  been  already  twice  de- 
stroyed, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  furnished  a  sufficient 
occasion  for  this.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  event 
narrated  in  this  chapter  occurred  later  than  that  of  the  2d  chapter, 
since  ch.  iii.  12  and  30  refer  to  ch.  ii.  49  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  occurred  earlier  than  the  incident  of  the  4th  chapter,  in 
which  there  are  many  things  which  point  to  the  last  half  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  the  history  recorded  in  the  chapter 
before  us  appertains  more  to  the  middle  of  his  reign,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  The  circumstance 
that  there  is  no  longer  found  in  the  king  any  trace  of  the  impression 
which  the  omnipotence  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
as  brought  to  view  in  the  interpretation  of  his  dream  by  Daniel, 
made  upon  his  mind  (ch.  ii.),  affords  no  means  of  accurately  de- 
termining the  time  of  the  occurrence  here  narrated.  There  is  no 
need  for  our  assuming,  with  Jerome,  a  velox  oblivio  veritatis,  or  with 
Calvin,  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  events. 
The  deportment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion  does  not  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  statements  made  at  the  close  of  ch.  ii.  The 
command  that  all  who  were  assembled  at  the  consecration  of  the 
image  should  fall  down  before  it  and  worship  it,  is  to  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  heathen  king.  It  had  no  reference  at 
all  to  the  oppression  of  those  who  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
nor  to  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  God.  It  only 
demanded  the  recognition  of  the  national  god,  to  whom  the  king 
supposed  he  owed  the  greatness  of  his  kingdom,  as  the  god  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  a  command  which  the  heathen  subjects  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar could  execute  without  any  violence  to  their  consciences. 
The  Jews  could  not  obey  it,  however,  without  violating  the  first  pre- 
cept of  their  law.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  think  on  that.  Dis- 
obedience to  his  command  appeared  to  him  as  culpable  rebellion 
against  his  majesty.  As  such  also  the  conduct  of  Daniel's  friends 
is  represented  to  him  by  the  Chaldean  informers  in  ver.  12.     The 
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words  of  the  informers,  u  The  Jews  whom  thou  hast  set  over  the 
affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon  have  not  regarded  thee,  O  king ; 
they  serve  not  thy  gods,"  etc.,  clearly  show  that  they  were  rightly 
named  (ver.  8)  "  accusers  of  the  Jews,"  and  that  by  their  denun- 
ciation of  them  they  wished  only  to  expel  the  foreigners  from 
their  places  of  influence ;  and  for  this  'purpose  they  made  use  of 
the  politico-national  festival  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a 
fitting  opportunity.  Hence  we  can  understand  Nebuchadnezzar's 
anger  against  those  who  disregarded  his  command ;  and  his  words, 
with  which  he  pronounced  sentence  against  the  accused — "  who  is 
that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hand?" — are,  judged  of 
from  the  religious  point  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  a  blaspheming  of 
God,  but  considered  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  heathen  standpoint, 
are  only  an  expression  of  proud  confidence  in  his  own  might  and 
in  that  of  his  gods,  and  show  nothing  further  than  that  the  reve- 
lation of  the  living  God  in  ch.  ii.  had  not  permanently  impressed 
itself  on  his  heart,  but  had  in  course  of  time  lost  much  of  its 
influence  over  him. 

The  conduct  of  Nebuchadnezzar  toward  the  Jews,  described 
in  this  chapter,  is  accordingly  fundamentally  different  from  the 
relation  sustained  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  towards  Judaism ;  for 
he  wished  entirely  to  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  form  of  worship. 
In  the  conduct  of  Daniel's  friends  who  wrere  accused  before  the 
king  there  is  also  not  a  single  trace  of  the  religious  fanaticism  pre- 
valent among  the  Jews  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  who  were 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  fidelity  to  the  law.  Far  from 
trusting  in  the  miraculous  help  of  God,  they  regarded  it  as 
possible  that  God,  whom  they  served,  would  not  save  them,  and 
they  only  declare  that  in  no  case  will  they  reverence  the  heathen 
deities  of  the  king,  and  do  homage  to  the  image  erected  by  him 
(ver.  16  ff.). 

The  right  apprehension  of  the  historical  situation  described  in  this 
chapter  is  at  complete  variance  with  the  supposition  of  the  modern 
critics,  that  the  narrative  is  unhistorical,  and  was  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  type  for  the  relation  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  Judaism.  The  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Daniel  is  not 
named  as  having  been  present  at  this  festival  (and  he  also  would 
certainly  not  have  done  homage  to  the  image),  can  of  itself  alone 
furnish  no  argument  against  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  matter, 
although  it  cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  made  by  Hgstb., 
that  Daniel,  as  president  over  the  wise  men,  did  not  belong  to  the 
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class  of  state-officers,  nor  by  the  assertion  of  Hitz.,  that  Daniel 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  chief  officers,  since  according  to 
ch.  ii.  49  he  had  transferred  his  office  to  his  friends.  Both 
suppositions  are  erroneous  ;  cf.  under  ch.  ii.  49.  But  many  other 
different  possibilities  may  be  thought  of  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  all  mention  of  Daniel's  name.  Either  he  may  have  been  pre- 
vented for  some  reason  from  being  present  on  the  occasion,  or  he 
may  have  been  present  and  may  have  refused  to  bow  down  before 
the  image,  but  yet  may  only  not  have  been  informed  against.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  remark  of  Calvin,  ut  abstinuerint  a  Daniele  ad 
tempus,  quern  sciebant  magnifieri  a  Rege,  would  scarcely  suffice,  but 
we  must  suppose  that  the  accusers  had  designed  first  only  the 
overthrow  of  the  three  rulers  of  the  province  of  Babylon.1  But 
the  circumstance  that  Daniel,  if  he  were  present,  did  not  employ 
himself  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  may  be  explained  from  the  quick 
execution  of  Babylonish  justice,  provided  some  higher  reason  did 
not  determine  him  confidently  to  commit  the  decision  of  the  matter 
to  the  Lord  his  God.2 

Vers.  1-18.  TJie  erection  and  consecration  of  the  golden  image, 
and  the  accusation  brought  against  DanieVs  friends,  that  they  had 
refused  to  obey  the  hinges  command  to  do  homage  to  this  image, 

Yer.  1.  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  a  golden  image  to  be 
erected,  of  threescore  cubits  in  height  and  six  cubits  in  breadth. 

1  Kran.'s  supposition  also  (p.  153),  that  Daniel,  as  president  over  the  class 
of  the  wise  men,  claimed  the  right  belonging  to  him  as  such,  while  in  his 
secular  office  he  could  be  represented  by  his  Jewish  associates,  and  thus  was 
withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  spectators  and  from  the  command  laid  upon  them 
of  falling  down  before  the  image,  has  little  probability  ;  for  although  it  is  not 
said  that  this  command  was  laid  upon  the  caste  of  the  wise  men,  and  even  though 
it  should  be  supposed  that  the  priests  were  present  at  this  festival  as  the 
directors  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  thus  were  brought  under  the  command 
to  fall  down  before  the  image,  yet  this  can  scarcely  be  supposed  of  the  whole 
caste.  But  Daniel  could  not  in  conscience  take  part  in  this  idolatrous  festival, 
nor  associate  himself  with  the  priests,  nor  as  president  of  all  the  Magi  withdraw 
into  the  background,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage  to  the 
image. 

2  We  have  already  in  part  noticed  the  arguments  against  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  narrative  presented  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book,  such  as  the  giving  of  Greek  names  to  the  musical  instruments,  and  the 
conduct  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  placing  an  idol-image  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  (pp.  34,  50).  All  the  others  are  dealt  with  in  the  Exposition.  The 
principal  objection  adduced  is  the  miracle,  on  account  of  which  alone  Hitz. 
thinks  himself  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  narrative  has  no  historical  reality. 
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EN  is  properly  an  image  in  human  likeness  (cf.  ch.  ii.  31),  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  a  mere  pillar  or  an  obelisk,  for  which  na«0  would 
have  been  the  appropriate  word.  Yet  from  the  use  of  the  word 
0?V  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  concluded  that  the  imarre  was  in 
all  respects  perfectly  in  human  form.  As  to  the  upper  part — the 
head,  countenance,  arms,  breast— it  may  have  been  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  the  lower  part  may  have  been  formed  like  a  pillar.  This 
would  be  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  Babylonian  art,  which 
delighted  in  grotesque,  gigantic  forms ;  cf.  Hgstb.  Beitr.  i.  p.  96  f. 
The  measure,  in  height  threescore  cubits,  in  breadth  six  cubits,  is 
easily  explained,  since  in  the  human  figure  the  length  is  to  the 
breadth  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  to  one.  In  the  height  of 
threescore  cubits  the  pedestal  of  the  image  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluded, so  that  the  whole  image  according  to  its  principal  compo- 
nent part  (a  potiori)  was  designated  as  E?>';  although  the  passage 
Judg.  xviii.  30,  31,  adduced  by  Kran.,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  image  alone  which  was  erected  by  Micah,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  the  pedestal  belonging  to  it  (cf.  vers.  17  and  18), 
furnishes  no  properly  authentic  proof  that  t>D3  in  vers.  30  and  31 
denotes  the  image  with  the  pedestal.  The  proportion  between  the 
height  and  the  breadth  justifies,  then,  in  no  respect  the  rejection  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative.  Still  less  does  the  mass  of 
gold  necessary  for  the  construction  of  so  colossal  an  image,  since, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  39),  according  to  the  Hebrew- 
modes  of  speech,  we  are  not  required  to  conceive  of  the  flo-ure  as 
having  been  made  of  solid  gold,  and  since,  in  the  great  riches 
of  the  ancient  world,  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  successful  campaigns 
might  certainly  accumulate  an  astonishing  amount  of  this  precious 
metal.  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  regarding  the 
Babylonian  idol-images,1  as  well  as  the  description  in  Isa.  xl.  19 
of  the  construction  of  idol-images,  lead  us  to  think  of  the  imace 
as  merely  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold. 

The  king  commanded  this  image  to  be  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  in  the  province  of  Babylon.     The  ancients  make  mention 

1  According  to  Herod,  i.  183,  for  the  great  golden  image  of  Belus,  which 
was  twelve  cubits  high,  and  the  great  golden  table  standing  before  it,  the 
golden  steps  and  the  golden  chair,  only  800  talents  of  gold  were  used ;  and 
according  to  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  9,  the  golden  statue,  forty  feet  high,  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  consisted  of  1000  talents  of  gold,  which  would  have  been  not 
far  from  sufficient  if  these  objects  had  been  formed  of  solid  gold.  Diod.  also 
expressly  says  regarding  the  statue,  that  it  was  made  with  the  hammer,  and 
therefore  was  not  solid.     Cf.  Hgstb.  Beitr.  i.  p.  98,  and  Kran.  in  loco. 
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of  two  places  of  the  name  of  Dura,  the  one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clmboras  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from 
Carchemish  (Polyb.  v.  48  ;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii.  5,  8,  xxiv.  1,  5), 
the  other  beyond  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  Apollonia  (Polyb.  v.  52  ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6,  9).  Of  these  the  latter  has  most  probabi- 
lity in  its  favour,  since  the  former  certainly  did  not  belong  to 
the  province  of  Babylon,  which  according  to  Xenophon  extended 
36  miles  south  of  Tiphsach  (cf.  Nieb.  Gesch.  Assurs,  S.  421). 
The  latter,  situated  in  the  district  of  Sittakene,  could  certainly  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Babylon,  since  according 
to  Strabo,  Sittakene,  at  least  in  the  Old  Parthian  time,  belonged 
to  Babylon  (Nieb.  p.  420).  But  even  this  place  lay  quite  too  far 
from  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  to  be  the  place  intended.  We 
must,  without  doubt,  much  rather  seek  for  this  plain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babylon,  where,  according  to  the  statement  of  Jul. 
Oppert  (Exped.  Scientif.  en  Mesopotamie,  i.  p.  238  ff.),  there  are 
at  present  to  be  found  in  the  S.S.E.  of  the  ruins  representing  the 
former  capital  a  row  of  mounds  which  bear  the  name  of  Dura,  at 
the  end  of  which,  along  with  two  larger  mounds,  there  is  a  smaller 
one  which  is  named  el  Mokattat  (=  la  colline  aligne'e),  which  forms 
a  square  six  metres  high,  with  a  basis  of  fourteen  metres,  wholly 

built  en  briques  crues  (^),  which  shows  so  surprising  a  resemblance 

to  a  colossal  statue  with  its  pedestal,  that  Oppert  believes  that  this 
little  mound  is  the  remains  of  the  golden  statue  erected  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.1 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  signification  of  this 
image.  According  to  the  common  view  (cf.  e.g.  Hgstb.  Beitr.  i. 
p.  97),  Nebuchadnezzar  wished  to  erect  a  statue  as  an  expression 
of  his  thanks  to  his  god  Bel  for  his  great  victories,  and  on  that 
account  also  to  consecrate  it  with  religious  ceremonies.     On  the 

1  "  On  seeing  this  mound,"  Oppert  remarks  (I.  c.  p.  239),  "  one  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  presents  to  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal 
statue,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Bavaria  near  Munich,  and  everything  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  statue  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii.  1)  was  set  up 
in  this  place.  The  fact  of  the  erection  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  a  colossal  statue 
has  nothing  which  can  cause  astonishment,  however  recent  may  have  been  the 
Aramean  form  of  the  account  of  Scripture."  Oppert,  moreover,  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  size  of  the  statue,  but  says  regarding  it :  "  There  is  nothing 
incredible  in  the  existence  of  a  statue  sixty  cubits  high  and  six  cubits  broad  ; 
moreover  the  name  of  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  (HJ'HD)  of  Babylon, 
agrees  also  with  the  actual  conformation  of  the  ruin." 
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other  hand,  Hofm.  (Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  p.  277)  remarks,  that  the 
statue  was  not  the  image  of  a  god,  because  a  distinction  is  made 
between  falling  down  to  it  and  the  service  to  his  god  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar required  (vers.  12,  14,  18)  from  his  officers  of  state. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  well  supported ;  for  in  these  verses 
praying  to  the  gods  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  on  an  equality 
with  falling  down  before  the  image.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statue  is  not  designated  as  the  image  of  a  god,  or  the  image  of 
Belus ;   therefore  we  agree  with  Klief.  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
statue  was  a  symbol  of  the  world-power  established  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  so  that  falling  down  before  it  was  a  manifestation   of 
reverence  not  only  to  the  world-power,  but  also  to  its  gods  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Israelites  could  not  fall  down  before  the  image, 
because  in  doing  so  they  would   have  rendered  homage  at  the 
same  time  also  to  the  god  or  gods  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  image 
of  the  world-power.      But  the  idea  of   representing  the  world- 
power  founded  by  him  as  a  3?T*1  D?V  was  probably  suggested  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  0^  seen  (ch.  ii.)  by  him  in  a  dream,  whose 
head  of  gold  his  world-kingdom  was  described  to  him  as  being. 
We  may  not,  however,  with  Klief.,  seek  any  sanction  for  the  idea 
that  the  significance  of  the  image  is  in  its  size,  6,  10,  and  six  mul- 
tiplied by  ten  cubits,  because  the  symbolical  significance  of  the 
number  6  as  the  signature  of  human  activity,  to  which  the  divine 
completion  (7)  is  wanting,  is  not  a  Babylonian  idea.     Still  less  can 
we,  with  Zundel  (p.  13),  explain  the  absence  of  Daniel  on  this 
occasion  as  arising  from  the  political  import  of  the  statue,  because 
the  supposition  of  Daniel's  not  having  been  called  to  be  present  is 
a  mere  conjecture,  and  a  very  improbable  conjecture ;    and  the 
supposition  that  Daniel,  as  being  chief  of  the  Magi,  would  not 
be  numbered   among  the  secular  officers  of   state,   is  decidedly 
erroneous. 

Ver.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  all  the  chief  officers  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  present  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  image. 
n?E>,  he  sent,  viz.  B^pD  or  D*yi,  messengers,  1  Sam.  xi.  7 ;  2  Chron. 
xxx.  6,  10 ;  Esth.  iii.  15.  Of  the  great  officers  of  state,  seven 
classes  are  named : — 1.  K*33"Wnx  i.e.  administrators  of  the  Khshatra. 
in  Old  Pers.  dominion,  province,  and  pdvan  in  Zend.,  guardians, 
watchers,  in  Greek  XaTpairr)?,  the  chief  representatives  of  the  king 
in  the  provinces.  2.  KJ3JDj  Hebr.  B^JP,  from  the  Old  Pers.  (although 
not  proved)  cakana,  to  command  (see  under  ch.  ii.  48),  commanders, 
probably  the  military  chiefs  of  the  provinces.     3.  KflJQ?,  Hebr.  nns, 
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HiriDj  also  an  Old  Pers.  word,  whose  etymon  and  meaning  have  not 
yet  been  established  (see  under  Hag.  i.  1),  denotes  the  presidents  of 
the  civil  government,  the  guardians  of  the  country  ;  cf.  Hag.  i.  1,  14, 
Neh.  v.  14,  18.  4.  ^3"^,  chief  judges,  from  the  Sem.  "in,  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  YIN*,  dignity  (cf.  JfTVTTK),  properly,  chief  arbitrators, 
counsellors  of  the  government.  5.  RJ!?J?|  a  word  of  Aryan  origin, 
from  "iyp,  identical  with  13T1  (see  note,  p.  45),  masters  of  the 
treasury^  superintendents  of  the  public  treasury.  6.  N'llirn,  the  Old 
Pers.  ddta-bara  (p.  45),  guardians  of  the  law,  lawyers  (cf.  W, 
law).     7.  KJRBty  Semitic,  from       *\i   IV.  to  give  a  just  sentence, 

thus  judges  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Finally,  all  ^bW, 
riders,  i.e.  governors  of  provinces,  prefects,  who  were  subordinate 
to  the  chief  governor,  cf.  ch.  ii.  48,  49. 

All  these  officers  were  summoned  "  to  come  (NJ"1*?  from  NAN,  with 
the  rejection  of  the  initial  n)  to  the  dedication  of  the  image."  The 
objection  of  v.  Leng.'  and  Hitz.,  that  this  call  would  "  put  a  stop  to 
the  government  of  the  country,"  only  shows  their  ignorance  of  the 
departments  of  the  state-government,  and  by  no  means  makes  the 
narrative  doubtful.  The  affairs  of  the  state  did  not  lie  so  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
government,  as  that  their  temporary  absence  should  cause  a  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  affairs  of  government,  najn  is  used  of  the  dedication 
of  a  house  (Deut.  xx.  5)  as  well  as  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  63 ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  5 ;  Ezra  vi.  16),  and  here  undoubtedly  denotes  an  act 
connected  with  religious  usages,  by  means  of  which  the  image,  when 
the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  fell  down  before  it,  was  solemnly 
consecrated  as  the  symbol  of  the  world-power  and  (in  the  heathen 
sense)  of  its  divine  glory.  This  act  is  described  (vers.  3-7)  in  so 
far  as  the  object  contemplated  rendered  it  necessary. 

When  all  the  great  officers  of  state  were  assembled,  a  herald  pro- 
claimed that  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  music  was  heard,  all  who 
were  present  should,  on  pain  of  death  by  being  cast  into  the  fire, 
fall  down  before  the  image  and  offer  homage  to  it;  which  they  all 
did  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given.  The  form  PpNi?,  ver.  3,  corre- 
sponds to  the  sing.  fiX?T  (ch.  ii.  31)  as  it  is  written  in  Syr.,  but  is  read 
?&P.     The  Masoretes  substitute  for  it  in  the  Talm.  the  common 

•  :  t 

form  p??ij;  cf.  Fiirst,  Lehrgb.  der  aram.  Idiom,  p.  161,  and  Luzzatto, 
Elem.  Gram.  p.  33.  The  expression  ??i??,  ver.  3,  and  Ezra  iv.  16, 
is  founded  on  ??£,  the  semi-vowel  of  the  preceding  sound  being 

absorbed,  as  in  the  Syr.  ^^^\.    On  Kjh|,  herald,  see  note  1,  p. 
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45,  and  on  the  form  jw,  see  under  ch.  ii.  5.  P.?$,  they  say,  for  u  it 
is  said  to  you."  The  expression  of  the  passive  by  means  of  a  plural 
form  of  the  active  used  impersonally,  either  participially  or  by  3d 
pers.  perf.  plur.,  is  found  in  Hebr.,  but  is  quite  common  in  Chald. ; 
cf.  Ewald,  Lehr.  d.  hebr.  Spr.  §  128,  b,  and  Winer,  Chald.  Gram. 
§  49,  3.  The  proclamation  of  the  herald  refers  not  only  to  the 
officers  who  were  summoned  to  the  festival,  but  to  all  who  were 
present,  since  besides  the  officers  there  was  certainly  present  a 
great  crowd  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  M.  Geier 
has  rightly  remarked,  so  that  the  assembly  consisted  of  persons  of 
various  races  and  languages.  N'BK  denotes  tribes  of  people,  as  the 
Hebr.  n?sx?  rri?3K  Gen.  xxv.  16,  denotes  the  several  tribes  of  Ishmael, 
and  Num.  xxv.  15  the  separate  tribes  of  the  Midianites,  and  is 
thus  not  so  extensive  in  its  import  as  r©V,  peoples.  ^f?,  corre- 
sponding to  riwpn,  Isa.  Ixvi.  18,  designates  (vide  Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31) 
communities  of  men  of  the  same  language,  and  is  not  a  tautology, 
since  the  distinctions  of  nation  and  of  lang-uacre  are  in  the  course 
of  history  frequently  found.  The  placing  together  of  the  three 
words  denotes  all  nations,  however  they  may  have  widely  branched 
off  into  tribes  with  different  languages,  and  expresses  the  sense  that 
no  one  in  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  exempted  from  the  com- 
mand. It  is  a  mode  of  expression  (cf.  vers.  7,  29,  31  [iv.  1],  and 
vi.  26  [25])  specially  characterizing  the  pathetic  style  of  the  herald 
and  the  official  language  of  the  world-kingdom,  which  Daniel  also 
(ch.  v.  19,  vii.  14)  makes  use  of,  and  which  from  the  latter  passage 
is  transferred  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  by  the  union  of  these  passages 
in  Daniel  with  Isa.  Ixvi.  18  is  increased  to  eOvn  (0^3  in  Isa.),  <f>v\\al, 
\aol  /cal  yKcoaaai  (Rev.  v.  9,  vii.  9,  xiii.  7,  xiv.  6,  xvii.  15). 

In  the  same  passage  W»T  F13,  ver.  7  (cf.  also  ver.  8),  is  inter- 
changed with  N^ys,  at  the  time  (vers.  5  and  15);  but  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  Nny^O,  at  the  same  moment,  vers.  6  and  15 ; 
for  fcW  or  «"W  has  in  the  Bib.  Chald.  only  the  meaning  instant, 
moment,  cf.  ch.  iv.  16,  30,  v.  5,  and  acquires  the  signification  short 
time,  hour,  first  in  the  Targ.  and  Rabbin.  In  the  enumeration  also 
of  the  six  names  of  the  musical  instruments  with  the  addition :  and 
all  kinds  of  music,  the  pompous  language  of  the  world-ruler  and  of 
the  herald  of  his  power  is  well  expressed.  Regarding  the  Greek 
names  of  three  of  these  instruments  see  p.  34.  The  great  delight 
of  the  Babylonians  in  music  and  stringed  instruments  appears  from 
Isa.  xiv.  11  and  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Herod,  i.  191,  and  Curtius,  v.  3.     **?"£,  horn,  is  the  far-sounding 
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tuba  of  the  ancients,  the  T^p.  or  1fiW  of  the  Hebr. ;  see  under  Josh, 
vi.  5.  NJVpiTJ'p,  from  PT^,  to  hiss,  to  whistle,  is  the  reed-flute,  trans- 
lated by  the  LXX.  ami  Theodot.  avpiy^,  the  shepherd's  or  Pan's 
pipes,  which  consisted  of  several  reeds  of  different  thicknesses  and 
of  different  lengths  bound  together,  and,  according  to  a  Greek 
tradition  (Pollux,  iv.  9,  15),  was  invented  by  two  Medes.  Dirrp 
(according  to  the  Kethiv;  but  the  Keri  and  the  Targ.  and  Rabbin. 
give  the  form  Ehnp)  is  the  Greek  KiOdpa  or  /ciOapLs,  hai'p,  for  the 
Greek  ending  t?  becomes  o?  in  the  Aramaic,  as  in  many  similar 
cases;  cf.  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1215.  N33D?  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
aafiftvtcr],  but  a  Syrian  invention,  see  p.  34,  is,  according  to  Athen. 
iv.  p.  175,  a  four-stringed  instrument,  having  a  sharp,  clear  tone; 
cf.  Ges.  Thes.  p.  935.  Pl^pS  (in  ver.  7  written  with  a  D  instead 
of  n,  and  in  vers.  10  and  15  pointed  with  a  Tsere  under  the  D)  is 
the  Greek  -tyaXTrjpioy,  of  which  the  Greek  ending  iov  becomes  ab- 
breviated in  the  Aram,  into  \\  (cf.  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1116).  The  word 
has  no  etymology  in  the  Semitic.  It  was  an  instrument  like  a  harp, 
which  according  to  Augustin  (on  Ps.  xxxii.  [xxxiii.]  2  and  Ps.  xlii. 
[xliii.]  4)  was  distinguished  from  the  cithara  in  this  particular, 
that  while  the  strings  of  the  cithara  passed  over  the  sounding- 
board,  those  of  the  psalterium  (or  organon)  were  placed  under  it. 
Such  harps  are  found  on  Egyptian  (see  Rosellini)  and  also  on 
Assyrian  monuments  (cf.  Layard,  Ninev.  and  Bab.,  Table  xiii.  4). 
rn's^Dj  in  ver.  10  »TO*B*9,  is  not  derived  from  fSD,  contignare,  but  is 
the  Aramaic  form  of  av/KJxovLa,  bag-pipes,  which  is  called  in  Italy 
at  the  present  day  sampogna,  and  derives  its  Greek  name  from  the 
accord  of  two  pipes  placed  in  the  bag ;  cf.  Ges.  Thes.  p.  941.  fcO^T 
signifies,  not  "  song,"  but  musical  playing,  from  "HSTj  to  play  the 
strings,  yjrdWecv ;  and  because  the  music  of  the  instrument  was 
accompanied  with  song,  it  means  also  the  song  accompanying  the 
music.  The  explanation  of  N"JE?  by  singing  stands  here  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  *}T  ?3,  since  all  sorts  of  songs  could  only  be  sung  after 
one  another,  but  the  herald  speaks  of  the  simultaneous  rise  of  the 
sound.  The  limiting  of  the  word  also  to  the  playing  on  a  stringed 
instrument  does  not  fit  the  context,  inasmuch  as  wind  instruments 
are  also  named.  Plainly  in  the  words  N"}*?-  V.!  ^  all  the  other 
instruments  not  particularly  named  are  comprehended,  so  that  K"ittT 
is  to  be  understood  generally  of  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
XF\yw~r\2,  in  the  same  instant.  The  frequent  pleonastic  use  in  the 
later  Aramaic  of  the  union  of  the  preposition  with  a  suffix  antici- 
pating the  following  noun,  whereby  the  preposition  is  frequently 
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repeated  before  the  noun,  as  ejj.  s&T$  ^,  ch.  v.  12,  cf.  ch.  v.  30, 
has  in  the  Bib.  Chald.  generally  a  certain  emphasis,  for  the  pro- 
nominal suffix  is  manifestly  used  demonstratively,  in  the  sense  even 
this,  even  that. 

Homage  was  commanded  to  be  shown  to  the  image  under  the 
pain  of  death  to  those  who  refused.  Since  u  the  dominion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  founded  not  by  right,  but  by  the  might  of  con- 
quest "  (Klief.),  and  the  homage  which  he  commanded  to  be  shown 
to  the  image  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  proof  of  subjection  under 
the  power  of  the  king,  but  comprehended  in  it  also  the  recognition 
of  his  gods  as  the  gods  of  the  kingdom,  instances  of  refusal  were 
to  be  expected.  In  the  demand  of  the  king  there  was  certainly 
a  kind  of  religious  oppression,  but  by  no  means,  as  Bleek,  v. 
Leng.,  and  other  critics  maintain,  a  religious  persecution,  as  among 
heathen  rulers  Antiochus  Epiphanes  practised  it.  For  so  toler- 
ant was  heathenism,  that  it  recognised  the  gods  of  the  different 
nations ;  but  all  heathen  kings  required  that  the  nations  subdued  by 
them  should  also  recognise  the  gods  of  their  kingdom,  which  they 
held  to  be  more  powerful  than  were  the  gods  of  the  vanquished 
nations.  A  refusal  to  yield  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  kingdom 
they  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  kingdom  and  its 
monarch,  while  every  one  might  at  the  same  time  honour  his  own 
national  god.  This  acknowledgment,  that  the  gods  of  the  kingdom 
were  the  more  powerful,  every  heathen  could  grant;  and  thus 
Nebuchadnezzar  demanded  nothing  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
which  every  one  of  his  subjects  could  not  yield.  To  him,  there- 
fore, the  refusal  of  the  Jew's  could  not  but  appear  as  opposition  to 
the  greatness  of  his  kingdom.  But  the  Jews,  or  Israelites,  could 
not  do  homage  to  the  gods  of  Nebuchadnezzar  without  rejecting 
their  faith  that  Jehovah  alone  was  God,  and  that  besides  Him 
there  were  no  gods.  Therefore  Nebuchadnezzar  practised  towards 
them,  without,  from  his  polytheistic  standpoint,  designing  it,  an 
intolerable  religious  coercion,  which,  however,  is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  persecution  of  Judaism  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  forbade  the  Jews  on  pain  of  death  to  serve  their  God,  and 
endeavoured  utterly  to  destroy  the  Jewish  religion. — Regarding 
the  structure  of  the  fiery  furnace,  see  under  ver.  22. 

Ver.  8.  ff.  The  Chaldeans  immediately  denounced  Daniel's  three 
friends  as  transgressors  of  the  king's  command,  njn  ??p^3,  there- 
fore, viz.  because  the  friends  of  Daniel  who  were  placed  over  the 
province  of  Babylon  had  not,  by  falling  down  before  the  golden 
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:  homaiv.      That  they  did  Dot  do  so  is  not  ex] 
..  but  it  mad  in  "s  "  iul- 

ers  of  I       ' 
""'.    hey  came  nea 

.  .   in  Ann 
comm<  cession  '  lounce.     Tliat  which 

II  in  their  report  was,  that  they  ul 

the  kin_  omand  irt  of  t: 

as  an  :i  of  i  their 

denum  them    I  the   Jews    their 

□   of  influence,  as  in  eh.  vi.  5 

the  king  ha:  I  to 

in  the  province  of  1  n. 

With    this  form  >s  in    \  cf.   eh.   ii.    \.      C 

12  ratumem  end  to,  to  liave 

for.     In  v  ntly,  tl:  on- 

trary,  t  merit,  'is/i  a  col. 

be        ..'.■_.  for  which  the  A'-  fen  the  si 

form         KPj  in  sound  the  HIM  as  the  contracte  1  plur.. 
maintained  as  correct  ;   for  the  fori  here,  as  in  ver.  18,  supporting 
itself  on  *~~n^.   .    r.    11,  rests  on  the  idea  that  by  the  honourin^ 
his  god  on  doing  of  homa^  the  image  is  meant,  while 

the  not  doing  homage  to  the  image  on.  s  proof  of  this,  that 

they  altogether  refused  to  honour  the  gods  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
This  is  placed  in  the  foreground  by  the  accusers,  so  as  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  the  kin  j.  u  These  Chaldeans,"  Hitz.  remarks 
quite  justly,  kf  knew  the  three  Jews,  who  were  so  placed  as  to  be 
J  known,  and  at  the  same  time  envied,  before  this.  They  had 
long  known  that  they  did  not  worship  idols ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
when  their  religion  made  it  necessary  for  the  Jews  to  disobev  the 
king's  command,  they  make  use  of  their  knowledge." 

Yer.  13.  That  they  succeeded  in  their  object.  Nebuchadnezzar 
shows  in  the  command  given  in  anger  and  fury  to  bring  the  rebels 
before  him.  WW,  notwithstanding  its  likeness  to  the  Hebr.  Hiphil 
form  vrn.  jsa#  xxi#  X4,  is  not  the  Hebraizing  Apliel,  but,  as  Own, 
ch.  vi.  18,  shows,  is  a  Hebraizing  passive  form  of  the  Aphel,  since 
the  active  form  is  Wn,  ch.  v.  3,  and  is  a  passive  formation  peculiar 
to  the  Bib.  Chald.,  for  which  in  the  Targg.  Ittaphal  is  used. 
Ii  ers.  14-18.   The  trial  of  the  accused. 

"\  er.  14.    The   question  KWj   the    old    translators   incorrectly 
explain  by  Is  it  true  ?     In  the  justice  of  the  accusation  Xebuchad- 
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nezzar  had  no  doubt  whatever,  and  N*J¥  has  not  this  meaning. 
Also  the  meaning,  scorn,  which  *WK  in  Aram,  has,  and  L.  de 
Dieu,  Hav.,  and  Kran.  make  use  of,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
consistent,  since  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  he  had  seen  in  the  refusal  to  do 
homage  to  the  image  a  despising  of  his  gods,  then  certainly  he  would 
not  have  publicly  repeated  his  command,  and  afforded  to  the  accused 
the  possibility  of  escaping  the  threatened  punishment,  as  he  did 
(ver.  15).  We  therefore  agree  with  Hitz.  and  Klief .,  who  interpret 
it,  after  the  Hebr.  n^V,  Num.  xxxv.  20  f.,  of  malicious  resolution, 
not  merely  intention,  according  to  Gesen.,  Winer,  and  others. 
For  all  the  three  could  not  unintentionally  or  accidentally  have 
made  themselves  guilty  of  transgression.  The  form  ^]^  we 
regard  as  a  noun  form  with  n  interrog.  prefixed  in  adverbial 
cases,  and  not  an  Aphel  formation :  Scorning,  Shadrach,  etc.,  do 
ye  not  serve?  (Kran.)  The  affirmative  explanation  of  the  verse, 
according  to  which  the  king  would  suppose  the  motive  of  the 
transgression  as  decided,  does  not  agree  with  the  alternative  which 
(ver.  15)  he  places  before  the  accused.  But  if  ^"JVl1  is  regarded 
as  a  question,  there  is  no  need  for  our  supplying  the  conjunction 
*n  before  the  following  verb,  but  we  may  unite  the  K*ixn  in  one 
sentence  with  the  following  verb  :  "  are  ye  of  design  .  .  .  not 
obeying  f  "  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  his  god  in  contrast  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews. 

Ver.  15.  rTJ?^  taken  with  the  following  clause,  IvSfi  .  .  .  **!,  is 
not  a  circumlocution  for  the  future  (according  to  Winer,  Chald. 
Gram.  §  45,  2).  This  does  not  follow  from  the  use  of  the  simple 
future  in  the  contrast,  but  it  retains  its  peculiar  meaning  ready. 
The  conclusion  to  the  first  clause  is  omitted,  because  it  is  self-evi- 
dent from  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  opposed  passage  :  then  ye 
xcill  not  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Similar  omissions  are  found 
in  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  Luke  xiii.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  strength 
to  his  threatening,  Nebuchadnezzar  adds  that  no  god  would  deliver 
them  out  of  his  hand.  In  this  Hitz.  is  not  justified  in  supposing 
there  is  included  a  blaspheming  of  Jehovah  like  that  of  Sennacherib, 
Isa.  xxxvii.  10.  The  case  is  different.  Sennacherib  raised  his 
gods  above  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  Nebuchadnezzar  only 
declares  that  deliverance  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  is  a  work  which 
no  god  can  accomplish,  and  in  this  he  only  indirectly  likens  the 
God  of  the  Jews  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

Ver.  16.  In  the  answer  of  the  accused,  "flfi'lMa  is  not,  contrary 
to  the  accent,  to  be  placed  in  apposition  to  NS???? ;  for,  as  Kran. 
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has  rightly  remarked,  an  intentional  omission  of  N2?p  in  address- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar  is,  after  ver.  18,  where  R33B  occurs  in  the  ad- 
dross,  as  little  likely  as  that  the  Athnach  is  placed  under  N3?^  only 
on  account  of  the  apposition  going  before,  to  separate  from  it  the 
nomen  propr.;  and  an  error  in  the  placing  of  the  distinctivus,  judging 
from  the  existing  accuracy,  is  untenable.  "  The  direct  address  of  the 
king  by  his  name  plainly  corresponds  to  the  king's  address  to  the 
three  officers  in  the  preceding  words,  ver.  14."  We  are  not  to  con- 
clude from  it,  as  Hitz.  supposes,  u  that  they  address  him  as  a 
plebeian,"  but  much  rather,  as  in  the  corresponding  address,  ver.  14, 
are  to  see  in  it  an  evidence  of  the  deep  impression  sought  to  be 
produced  in  the  person  concerned. 

Ver.  16.  D5ns?  IS  tne  accusv  and  is  n°t  to  De  connected  with 
n:i  ?V  :  as  to  this  command  (Hav.).  If  the  demonstrative  were 
present  only  before  the  noun,  then  the  noun  must  stand  in  the 
status  absoL  as  ch.  iv.  15  (18).  E^S,  from  the  Zend.  rpaiti  =  irpo<;, 
and  gam,  to  go,  properly,  u  the  going  to,"  therefore  message,  edict, 
thenx  generally  tvord  (as  here)  and  matter  (Ezra  vi.  11),  as  fre- 
quently in  the  Targ.,  corresponding  to  the  Hebr.  13^. 

Ver.  17.  ?*?}  denotes  the  ethical  ability,  i.e.  the  ability  limited 
by  the  divine  holiness  and  righteousness,  not  the  omnipotence  of 
God  as  such.  For  this  the  accused  did  not  doubt,  nor  will  they 
place  in  question  the  divine  omnipotence  before  the  heathen 
king.  The  conclusion  begins  after  the  Athnach,  and  in  means,  not 
see !  lo  I  (according  to  the  old  versions  and  many  interpreters), 
for  which  Daniel  constantly  uses  OK  or  OX;  but  it  means  if,  as  here 
the  contrast  SO  \[}\  and  if  not  (ver.  18),  demands.  There  lies  in 
the  answer,  "  If  our  God  will  save  us,  then  .  .  .  and  if  not,  know, 
O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,"  neither  audacity,  nor  a 
superstitious  expectation  of  some  miracle  (ver.  17),  nor  fanaticism 
(ver.  18),  as  Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  and  Hitz.  maintain,  but  only  the 
confidence  of  faith  and  a  humble  submissign  to  the  will  of  God. 
"  The  three  simply  see  that  their  standpoint  and  that  of  the  king 
are  altogether  different,  also  that  their  standpoint  can  never  be 
clearly  understood  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  therefore  they  give 
up  any  attempt  to  justify  themselves.  But  that  which  was  de- 
manded of  them  they  could  not  do,  because  it  would  have  been 
altogether  contrary  to  their  faith  and  their  conscience.  And  then 
without  fanaticism  they  calmly  decline  to  answer,  and  only  say, 
4  Let  him  do  according  to  his  own  will;'  thus  without  superstitious- 
ness  committing  their  deliverance  to  God"  (Klief.). 
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Vers.  19-27.    TJie  judgment  pronounced  on  the  accused,  their 
■punishment,  and  their  miraculous  deliverance. 

After  the  decided  refusal  of  the  accused  to  worship  his  gods, 
Nebuchadnezzar  changed  his  countenance  toward  them.  Full  of 
anger  at  such  obstinacy,  he  commanded  that  the  furnace  should  be 
heated  seven  times  greater  than  was  usual  (ver.  19),  and  that  the 
rebels  should  be  bound  in  their  clothes  by  powerful  men  of  his 
army,  and  then  cast  into  the  furnace  (vers.  20,  21).  The  form  of 
his  countenance  changed,  and  his  wrath  showed  itself  in  the  linea- 
ments of  his  face.  The  Kethiv  IjifiBW  (plur.)  refers  to  the  genitive 
[*niB3M,  plur.,  li  of  his  countenances"]  as  the  chief  idea,  and  is  not, 
after  the  Keri,  to  be  changed  into  the  sing.  NTpp  for  KM??.  On 
nyn^nn,  sevenfold,  cf.  Winer,  Ckald.  Gram.  §  59,  5.  m  *l  bv, 
heyond  that  which  was  fit,  i.e.  which  was  necessary.  Seven  is  used 
as  expressive  of  an  exceedingly  great  number,  with  reference  to 
the  religious  meaning  of  the  punishment. 

Ver.  21.  Of  the  different  parts  of  clothing  named,  |y3"!?  are 
not  hose,  short  stockings,  from  which  Hitz.  concludes  that  the 
enumeration  proceeds  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  clothing.  This 
remark,  correct  in  itself,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  covering  for  the 
legs.      This  meaning   is  given  to  the  word  only  from  the  New 

Persian  shalwdr,  which  in  the  Arabic  is  Jj^U-j;  cf.  Haug  in  Ew.'s 
bibl.  Jahrbb.  v.  p.  162.    But  the  word  corresponds  with  the  genuine 

Semitic  word  J^~>>  which  means  tunica  or  indusium;  cf.  Ges.  Thes.1 

p.  970,  and  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  Accordingly,  Iv^ip  denotes  under- 
clothing which  would  be  worn  next  the  body  as  our  shirt,  |iTe*DBj 
for  which  the  Keri  uses  the  form  tffWBB,  corresponding  to   the 

Syriac  ^nm  »  L  f\<^:  is  explained  in  the  Hebr.  translation  of  the 

1  The  LXX.  have  omitted  pzriD  in  their  translation.  Theodot.  has  rendered 
it  by  irotpeifietpetj  and  the  third-named  piece  of  dress  p3")3  by  vepuanifcioeSi  which 

the  LXX.  have  rendered  by  rtxpecs  isd  ruu  xtQctkuu.  Theodoret  explains  it : 
Tsptx'jYipl'hcts  §g  rocg  kccKov/xsum;  dv ct^vp iHocg  "Ktytt.  These  are,  according  to 
Herod,  vii.  161,  the  dvct%vplhg,  i.e.  braccse,  worn  by  the  Persians  icepl  rd  ox.s'hix. 
Regarding  locpufixpoc  Theodoret  remarks  :  tart  UspaiKav  Treptfiohoiicjy  gf&jj.  Thus 
Theodot.  and  Theodor.  expressly  distinguish  the  aupdfBocpcc  (p^mp)  from  the 
nspixuYipilfas ;  but  the  false  interpretation  of  Jv3"ip  by  breeches  has  given  rise 
to  the  confounding  of  that  word  with  |^2"13  and  the  identification  of  the  two, 
the  wspiKv^fiths  being  interpreted  of  coverings  for  the  feet ;  and  the  Vulg.  trans- 
lates the  passage  :  "  cum  braccis  suis  et  tiaris  et  calceameniis  et  vestibus,"  while 
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Chald.  portions  of  Daniel  by  fUftD,  tunica,  and  is  derived  from 
BBfo,  expandii  (by  the  transposition  of  the  second  and  third  radicals). 
Thus  the  Syriac  word  is  explained  by  Syr.  lexicographers.  Theo- 
dotion's  translation,  iiapai,  is  probably  only  hit  upon  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  sound  of  the  Greek  Trejaaos,  the  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  the  €(f)7)j3oi.  1*31?  are  mantles,  from  '31?,  K.  ^3,  to  bind,  to 
lay  around,  with  r  intercalated,  which  occurs  1  Chron.  xv.  27  of  the 
putting  around  or  putting  on  of  the  b'VD  (upper  garment).  tfnngTO 
are  the  other  pieces  of  clothing  (Aben  Ezra  and  others),  not  mantles. 
For  that  t^i3^  was  specially  used  of  over-clothes  (Hitz.)  cannot  be 
proved  from  Job  xxiv.  7  and  2  Kings  x.  22.  We  have  here,  then, 
the  threefold  clothing  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  i.  195,  the 
Babylonians  wore,  namely,  the  TPJiD,  the  kiOwv  iroSr/ve/crjs  XiWo?, 
the  Nt^OS  worn  above  it,  aWou  elplveov  KiOcova,  and  the  *V2")3 
thrown  above  that,  yXav&Luv  \evKov  ;  while  under  the  word  flrPBw 
the  other  articles  of  clothing,  coverings  for  the  feet  and  the  head, 
are  to  be  understood.1  The  separate  articles  of  clothing,  consisting 
of  easily  inflammable  material,  are  doubtlessly  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  miracle  that  followed,  that  even  these  remained 
unchanged  (ver.  27)  in  the  fiery  furnace.  In  the  easily  inflam- 
mable nature  of  these  materials,  namely,  of  the  fine  tciOcov  iroh-nveKiyz 
XtWo?,  we  have  perhaps  to  seek  the  reason  on  account  of  which  the 
accused  were  bound  in  their  clothes,  and  not,  as  Theodoret  and 
most  others  think,  in  the  haste  with  which  the  sentence  against 
them  was  carried  out. 

Ver.  22.  *1  p  (because  that),  a  further  explanatory  expression 
added  to  nn  ?2p"73  (wholly  for  this  cause)  :  because  the  word  of 
the  king  was  sharp,  and  in  consequence  of  it  (1),  the  furnace 
was  heated  beyond  measure  for  that  reason.     The  words  "^N  NH?3 

Luther  has  "  cloaks,  shoes,  and  hats."  This  confounding  of  the  two  words 
was  authorized  by  the  Greek  scholiasts,  to  which  the  admission  of  the  Persian 
shalwar  into  the  Arabic  saravilu  may  have  contributed.  In  Suidas  we  find  the 
right  interpretation  along  with  the  false  one  when  he  says:  2 a, p a. /3 a, p cc  \aH<; 
TLspoiKYi'  htoi  le  T^kyovai  fipetKtec  Hesychius,  on  the  other  hand,  briefly  explains 
cotpetfiocpce.  by  fipotxiot,  Ki/n/xlhg,  oxehioii.  Hence  the  word  in  the  forms  sarabara, 
siravara,  saravara  or  saraballa,  sarabela,  is  commonly  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  hose,  and  has  been  transferred  into  various  modern  languages ;  cf.  Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  971. 

1  "With  the  setting  aside  of  the  false  interpretation  we  have  disposed  of  the 
objection  against  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  which  v.  Leng.  and 
Hitz.  have  founded  on  the  statement  of  Herodotus  I.e.,  that  the  Babylonians 
wore  no  hose,  but  that  they  were  first  worn  by  the  Persians,  who  adopted  them 
from  the  Medes. 
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{these  mighty  men)  stand  here  in  the  status  absoL,  and  are  again 
taken  up  in  the  pronoun  Jton  after  the  verb  ^P.  If  the  three 
were  brought  up  to  the  furnace,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  above, 
through  which  the  victims  could  be  cast  into  it.  When  heated  to 
an  ordinary  degree,  this  could  be  done  without  danger  to  the  men 
who  performed  this  service ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  heat  of 
the  fire  was  so  great,  that  the  servants  themselves  perished  by  it. 
This  circumstance  also  is  mentioned  to  show  the  greatness  of  the 
miracle  by  which  the  three  were  preserved  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
the  furnace.  The  same  thing  is  intended  by  the  repetition  of  the 
word  PflS?B?  bound,  ver.  23,  which,  moreover,  is  purposely  placed 
at  the  close  of  the  passage  to  prepare  for  the  contrast  pj?,  at 
liberty ,  free  from  the  bonds,1  ver.  25. 

Ver.  24  ff.  The  king,  who  sat  watching  the  issue  of  the  matter, 
looked  through  the  door  into  the  furnace,  and  observed  that  the 
three  who  had  been  cast  into  it  bound,  walked  about  freed  from 
their  bonds  and  unhurt ;  and,  in  truth,  he  saw  not  the  three  only, 
but  also  a  fourth,  "  like  to  a  son  of  the  gods,"  beside  them.  At  this 
sight  he  was  astonished  and  terrified.  He  hastily  stood  up ;  and 
having  assured  himself  by  a  consultation  with  his  counsellors  that 
three  men  had  indeed  been  cast  bound  into  the  furnace,  while  he 
J:  saw  four  walking  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  approached  the  mouth  of  the 

furnace  and  cried  to  the  three  to  come  forth.  They  immediately 
came  out,  and  were  inspected  by  the  assembled  officers  of  state, 
and  found  to  be  wholly  uninjured  as  to  their  bodies,  their  clothes 
being  unharmed  also,  and  without  even  the  smell  of  fire  upon 
them.  n?^9  refers,  without  doubt,  to  the  officers  of  the  kingdom, 
ministers  or  counsellors  of  state  standing  very  near  the  king,  since 
they  are  named  in  ver.  27  and  ch.  vi.  8  (7)  along  with  the  first 
three  ranks  of  officers,  and  (ch.  iv.  23  [26])  during  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's madness  they  conducted  the  affairs  of  government.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  is  not  quite  obvious.  Its 
derivation  from  the  Chald.  H^>  duces,  with  the  Hebr.  article 
(Gesen.),  which  can  only  be  supported  by  ^"J?1P,  Pro  v.  xi.  14 

1  Between  vers.  23  and  24  the  LXX.  have  introduced  the  Prayer  of 
Azariah  and  the  Song  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace  ;  and  these  two 
hymns  are  connected  together  by  a  narrative  which  explains  the  death  of  the 
Chaldeans  who  threw  the  three  into  the  furnace,  and  the  miracle  of  the  de- 
liverance of  Daniel's  friends.  Regarding  the  apocryphal  origin  of  these  addi- 
tions, composed  in  the  Greek  language,  which  Luther  in  his  translation  has 
rightly  placed  in  the  Apocrypha,  see  my  Lehr.  der  Einl.  in  d.  A.  Test.  §  251. 
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(Targ.),  is  decidedly  opposed  by  the  absence  of  all  analogies  for  the 
blending  into  one  word  of  the  article  with  a  noun  in  the  Semitic 
language.  The  Alkoran  offers  no  corresponding  analogues,  since 
this  word  with  the  article  is  found  only  in  the  more  modern  dialects. 
But  the  meaning  which  P.  v.  Bohlen  (Symbolce  ad  interp.  s.  Codicis 
ex  ling.  pers.  p.  26)  has  sought  from  the  Persian  word  which  is 
translated  by  simul  judex,  i.e.  socius  in  judicio,  is  opposed  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  the  Mini  by  the  Dagesch,  but 
also  the  composition  and  the  meaning,  has  very  little  probability. 

The  fourth  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  the  furnace  was  like 
in  his  appearance,  i.e.  as  commanding  veneration,  to  a  son  of  the 
gods,  i.e.  to  one  of  the  race  of  the  gods.  In  ver.  28  the  same  person- 
age is  called  an  angel  of  God,  Nebuchadnezzar  there  following  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  no  doubt  he  had  with  the  three  who  were  saved.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  in  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Babylonian  doctrine  of  the  gods,  according  to  the  theogonic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Gv&yla  of  the  gods  peculiar  to  all  Oriental  reli- 
gions, whose  existence  among  the  Babylonians  the  female  divinity 
Mylitta  associated  with  Bel  places  beyond  a  doubt ;  cf.  Hgst. 
Beitr.  i.  p.  159,  and  Hliv.,  Kran.,  and  Klief.  in  he. 

Acting  on  this  assumption,  which  did  not  call  in  question  the 
deliverance  of  the  accused  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  Nebuchadnezzar  approached  the  door  of  the  furnace  and 
cried  to  the  three  men  to  come  out,  addressing  them  as  the  servants 
(worshippers)  of  the  most  high  God.  This  address  does  not  go 
beyond  the  circle  of  heathen  ideas.  He  does  not  call  the  God  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  the  only  true  God,  but  only 
the  most  high  God,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  just  as  the  Greeks  called 

their  Zeus  6  v^igtos  0eo?.     The  Ketldv  KJp?  (in  Syr.  V*-^-^>  to 

preserve)  is  here  and  everywhere  in  Daniel  (ver.  32,  ch.  iv.  14,  21, 
etc.)  pointed  by  the  Masoretes  according  to  the  form  HN^y  (with  n) 
prevailing  in  the  Targg.  The  forms  DB^  NOK'a,  are  peculiar  to 
Daniel  (ver.  27  f .,  ch.  iv.  30,  v.  21,  vii.  11).  The  Targg.  have  KDB*3 
instead  of  it. 

Vers.  28-30.  The  impression  made  by  this  event  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The  marvellous  deliverance  of  the  three  from  the  flames  of  the 
furnace  produced  such  an  impression  on  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  he 
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changed  his  earlier  and  humbler  judgment  (ver.  15)  regarding 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  spoke  now  in  praise  of  the  might  of  this 
God.  For  at  the  same  time  he  not  only  openly  announced  that  He 
had  saved  (ver.  28)  His  servants,  but  also  by  an  edict,  issued  to  all 
the  peoples  of  his  kingdom,  he  forbade  on  pain  of  death  the  doing 
of  any  dishonour  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  (ver.  29).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, however,  did  not  turn  to  the  true  God.  He  neither 
acknowledged  Jehovah  as  the  only,  or  the  alone  true  God,  nor  did 
he  command  Him  to  be  worshipped.  He  only  declared  Him  to  be 
a  God  who  is  able  to  save  His  servants  as  no  other  could,  and 
merely  forbade  the  despising  and  reviling  of  this  God.  Whoever 
speaks  rw,  that  which  is  erroneous  or  unjust,  against  the  God  of 
Shadrach,  etc.,  shall  be  put  to  death,  n?^  from  rw,  to  err,  to 
commit  a  fault,  is  changed  in  the  Keri  into  w,  which  occurs  in 
ch.  vi.  5  and  Ezra  iv.  22,  and  in  the  Targg. ;  but  without  suffi- 
cient ground,  since  with  other  words  both  forms  are  found  together, 
e.g.  fcOD"iS,  vidua,  with  w"]K,  viduitas.  According  to  this,  w  in 
abstr.  means  the  error;  rw  in  concr.,  the  erroneous.  Hitz.  finds 
the  command  partly  too  narrow,  partly  quite  unsuitable,  because 
an  error,  a  simple  oversight,  should  find  pardon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  distinction  between  a  fault  arising  from  mistake 
and  one  arising  from  a  bad  intention  does  not  accord  with  the 
edict  of  an  Oriental  despot,  which  must  be  in  decided  terms,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  room  in  cases  of  transgression  for  an  appeal 
to  a  mere  oversight.  Still  less  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
objection  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  command  may  have  had  its 
difficulties.  But  by  such  difficulties  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative  is  not  brought  under  suspicion.  As  the  Chaldeans  in  this 
case  had  watched  the  Jews  and  accused  them  of  disobedience,  so 
also  could  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom  bring  before 
the  tribunal  the  heathen  who  blasphemed  their  God. 

Ver.  29..  Regarding  the  collocation  of  the  words  ]&p)  HttK  DJJ,  see 
under  ver.  4 ;  and  regarding  the  pO'Hil  and  the  threatened  punish- 
ment, see  under  ch.  ii.  5.  nri3  we  regard,  with  the  LXX.,  Theodrt., 
Vulg.,  and  old  interpreters,  as  a  fern,  adverbial :  ovtcos,  ita,  as  it 
occurs  in  ch.  ii.  10,  Ezra  v.  7,  and  Jer.  x.  11.  The  interpreting  of 
it  as  masculine,  as  this  God,  does  not  correspond  with  the  heathen 
consciousness  of  God,  to  which  a  God  perceptible  by  sight  was  more 
appropriate  than  a  God  invisible  (Kran.).  The  history  concludes 
(ver.  30)  with  the  remark  that  Nebuchadnezzar  now  regarded  the 
three  men  with  the  greatest  favour.     In  what  way  he  manifested 
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his  regard  for  them  is  not  stated,  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  necessary 
to  the  object  of  the  narrative,  npsn  with  ?,  to  give  to  any  one 
happiness,  prosperity,  to  cause  him  to  be  fortunate. 

If  we  attentively  consider  the  import  of  this  narrative  in  its 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  learn  how  the 
true  worshippers  of  the  Lord  under  the  dominion  of  the  world- 
power  could  and  would  come  into  difficulties,  imperilling  life,  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  lords  of  this  world  and  the  duties  they 
owe  to  God.  But  we  also  learn,  that  if  in  these  circumstances 
they  remain  faithful  to  their  God,  they  will  in  a  wonderful  manner 
be  protected  by  Him ;  while  He  will  reveal  His  omnipotence  so 
gloriously,  that  even  the  heathen  world-rulers  will  be  constrained 
to  recognise  their  God  and  to  give  Him  glory. 

chap.  in.  31  (iv.  i)-iv.  34  (37).  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream 

AND  HIS  MADNESS. 

This  section  is  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  by  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  all  the  peoples  of  his  kingdom,  informing  them  of  a 
wonderful  event  in  which  the  living  God  of  heaven  made  Himself 
known  as  the  ruler  over  the  kingdoms  of  men.  After  a  short 
introduction  (ch.  iii.  31-33  [iv.  1-3])  the  king  makes  known  to  his 
subjects,  that  amid  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  life  he  had  dreamed 
a  dream  which  filled  him  with  disquietude,  and  which  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  could  not  interpret,  until  Daniel  came,  who  was  able  to 
do  so  (ch.  iv.  1-5  [4-8]).  In  his  dream  he  saw  a  great  tree,  with 
vast  branches  and  bearing  much  fruit,  which  reached  up  to  heaven, 
under  which  beasts  and  birds  found  a  lodging,  shelter,  and  food. 
Then  a  holy  watcher  came  down  from  heaven  and  commanded  the 
tree  to  be  cut  down,  so  that  its  roots  only  remained  in  the  earth,  but 
bound  with  iron  and  brass,  till  seven  times  shall  pass,  so  that  men 
may  know  the  power  of  the  Most  High  over  the  kingdoms  of  men 
(vers.  6-15  [9-18]).  Daniel  interpreted  to  him  this  dream,  that  the 
tree  represented  the  king  himself,  regarding  whom  it  was  resolved  by 
Heaven  that  he  should  be  driven  forth  from  men  and  should  live 
among  the  beasts  till  seven  times  should  pass,  and  he  should  know 
that  the  Highest  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  men  (vers.  16-24 
[19-27]).  After  twelve  months  this  dream  began  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  into  a  state  of  madness,  and  became  like 
a  beast  of  the  field  (vers.  25-30  [28-33]).  But  after  the  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time  his  understanding  returned  to  him,  whereupon 
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he  was  again  restored  to  his  kingdom  and  became  exceeding  great, 
and  now  praised  and  honoured  the  King  of  heaven  (vers.  31-34 
[34-37]). 

If  the  preceding  history  teaches  how  the  Almighty  God  wonder- 
fully protects  His  true  worshippers  against  the  enmity  of  the  world- 
power,  this  narrative  may  be  regarded  as  an  actual  confirmation  of 
the  truth  that  this  same  God  can  so  humble  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
if  in  presumptuous  pride  they  boast  of  their  might,  as  to  constrain 
them  to  recognise  Him  as  the  Lord  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
Although  this  narrative  contains  no  miracle  contrary  to  the  course 
of  nature,  but  only  records  a  divine  judgment,  bringing  Nebuchad- 
nezzar for  a  time  into  a  state  of  madness, — a  judgment  announced 
beforehand  in  a  dream,  and  happening  according  to  the  prediction, 
— yet  Bleek,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  and  others  have  rejected  its  historical 
veracity,  and  have  explained  it  as  only  an  invention  by  which  the 
Maccabean  pseudo-Daniel  threatens  the  haughty  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  which  shall  compel  him  to 
recognise  One  higher  than  himself,  namely,  the  God  of  Israel.  A 
proof  of  this  assertion  of  theirs  they  find  in  the  form  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  proclamation  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  all  the  nations  of  his 
kingdom,  in  which  the  matter  is  set  forth,  shows,  in  its  introduction 
and  its  close,  greater  familiarity  with  biblical  thoughts  than  one 
would  have  expected  in  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  doxologies,  ch.  ill. 
33  (iv.  3)  and  iv.  31  (34),  agree  almost  literally  with  Ps.  cxlv.  13 ; 
and  in'  the  praise  of  the  omnipotence  and  of  the  infinite  majesty  of 
God,  ch.  iv.  32  (35),  the  echoes  of  Isa.  xl.  17,  xliii.  13,  24,  21  cannot 
fail  to  be  recognised.  The  circumstance  that  in  vers.  25  (28)-30 
(33)  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  appears  to 
warrant  also  the  opinion  that  the  writing  was  composed  by  some 
other  person  than  by  the  king.  But  the  use  of  the  third  person  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  verses  named  is  fully  explained  from  the 
contents  of  the  passage  (see  Exposition),  and  neither  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  was  a  different  person  from  the  king, 
nor  the  supposition  of  Ha  v.  that  the  vers.  26  (29)-30  (33)  are  a 
passage  parenthetically  added  by  Daniel  to  the  brief  declaration  of 
the  edict,  ver.  25  (28),  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it  and  making 
the  matter  better  understood  by  posterity.  The  circumstance  that 
ver.  31  (34)  refers  to  the  statement  of  time  in  ver.  26  (29),  and 
that  the  royal  proclamation  would  be  incomplete  without  vers.  26 
(29)-30  (33),  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  existence  of 
these    biblical    thoughts,  however,  even   though    not    sufficiently 
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explained  by  the  supposition  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  heard  these 
thoughts  and  words  in  a  conference  on  the  matter  with  Daniel,  and 
had  appropriated  them  to  himself,  cannot  be  adduced  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  edict,  but  only  shows  this  much,  that  in  the  com- 
position of  it  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  use  of  the  pen  of  Daniel, 
whereby  the  praise  of  God  received  a  fuller  expression  than  Nebu- 
chadnezzar would  have  given  to  it.  For  in  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  event  the  peculiar  heathen  conceptions  of  the  Chaldean  king 
so  naturally  present  themselves  before  us,  that  beyond  question  we 
read  the  very  words  used  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself. 

Then  it  has  been  found  in  the  highest  degree  strange  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself  should  have  published  to  his  people  an  account 
of  his  madness,  instead  of  doing  all  to  make  this  sad  history  forgot- 
ten. But,  notwithstanding  that  the  views  of  the  ancients  regard- 
ing madness  were  different  from  ours,  we  must  say,  with  Klief.  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  that  "  publicity  in  such  a  case  was  better 
than  concealment ;  the  matter,  besides,  being  certainly  known,  could 
not  be  made  either  better  or  worse  by  being  made  public.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar wishes  to  publish,  not  his  madness,  but  the  help  which 
God  had  imparted  to  him  ;  and  that  he  did  this  openly  does  honour 
indeed  to  his  magnanimous  character." 

But  the  principal  argument  against  the  historical  veracity  of 
the  occurrence  is  derived  from  the  consideration  that  no  mention  is 
anywhere  else  made  of  the  seven  years'  madness,  an  event  which 
certainly  could  not  but  introduce  very  important  changes  and  com- 
plications into  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  It  is  true  that  the 
Hebrew  history  does  not  at  all  refer  to  the  later  years  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  though  it  extends,  Jer.  Hi.  31,  to  a  period  later 
than  these  times,  and  should,  without  doubt,  give  as  much  promi- 
nence to  such  a  divine  judgment  against  this  enemy  as  to  the  fate 
of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  37)  (Hitz.).  But  the  brief  notice, 
Jer.  lii.  31,  that  king  Jehoiachin,  thirty- seven  years  after  his 
deportation,  was  delivered  from  prison  by  Evilmerodach  when  he 
became  king,  afforded  no  opportunity  to  speak  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
madness,  which  for  a  time  rendered  him  incapable  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  government,  but  did  not  cause  his  death.  And  the 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  proves  nothing  regarding 
it,  because,  according  to  the  view  of  Jeremiah  and  the  biblical 
historians,  Nebuchadnezzar  occupied  an  altogether  different  relation 
to  the  theocracy  from  that  of  Sennacherib.  Nebuchadnezzar 
appeared  not  as  an  arch-enemy,  but  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah  he 
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executed  the  will  of  God  against  the  sinful  kingdom  of  Judah ; 
Sennacherib,  on  the  contrary,  in  daring  insolence  derided  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  was  punished  for  this  by  the  annihilation  of  his  host, 
and  afterwards  murdered  by  his  own  son,  while  Nebuchadnezzar 
wras  cured  of  his  madness. 

But  when  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  moreover  argue 
that  even  the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus  can  have  announced 
nothing  at  all  regarding  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness,  since  Josephus, 
and  Origen,  and  Jerome,  who  were  well-versed  in  books,  could  find 
nothing  in  any  author  which  pointed  to  such  an  event,  it  is  to  be 
replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  representations  of  seven  years' 
duration  of  the  madness,  and  of  the  serious  complications  which 
this  malady  must  have  brought  on  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  are 
mere  frivolous  suppositions  of  the  modern  critics;  for  the  text 
limits  the  duration  of  the  malady  only  to  seven  times,  by  which  we 
may  understand  seven  months  as  well  as  seven  years.  The  com- 
plications in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were,  moreover,  prevented 
by  an  interim  government.  Then  Hgstb.  (Beitr.  i.  p.  101  ff.), 
Hav.,  Del.,  and  others,  have  rightly  shown  that  not  a  single  his- 
torical work  of  that  period  is  extant,  in  which  one  could  expect  to 
find  fuller  information  regarding  the  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  is  certainly  very  significant  in  sacred  history,  but  which  in 
no  respect  had  any  influence  on  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  Hero- 
dotus, the  father  of  history,  did  not  know  Nebuchadnezzar  even  by 
name,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  information  of  his  great  exploits — 
e.g.  of  his  great  and  important  victory  over  the  Egyptian  host  at 
Carchemish.  Josephus  names  altogether  only  six  authors  in  whose 
works  mention  is  made  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  four  of  these 
authorities — viz. :  The  Annals  of  the  Phoenicians,  Philostratus, 
author  of  a  Phoenician  history,  Megasthenes,  and  Diodes  —  are 
not  here  to  be  taken  into  account,  because  the  first  two  contain 
only  what  relates  to  Phoenicia,  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  the  capital ;  while  the  other  two,  Megasth.  in  his 
Indian  history,  and  Diodes  in  his  Persian  history,  speak  only  quite 
incidentally  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  remain  then,  besides,  only 
Berosus  and  Abydenus  who  have  recorded  the  Chaldean  history. 
But  of  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  had  examined  many  and  ancient  documents, 
and  is  justly  acknowledged  to  be  a  trustworthy  historian,  we 
possess  only  certain  poor  fragments  of  his  XakSaifcd  quoted  in  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  later  authors,  no  one  of  whom 
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had  read  and  extracted  from  the  work  of  Berosus  itself.  Not 
only  EusebioB,  but,  as  M.  v.  Niebuhr  lias  conclusively  proved, 
Josephus  also  derived  his  account  from  Berosus  only  through  the 
remains  of  the  original  preserved  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  a  con- 
temporary of  Sulla,  a  "  tumultuous  worker,"  whose  abstract  has  no 
great  security  for  accuracy,  and  still  less  for  integrity,  although 
he  has  not  purposely  falsified  anything  ;  cf.  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Assurs,  p.  12  f.  Abydenus  lived  much  later,  lie  wrote  appa- 
rently after  Josephus,  since  the  latter  has  made  no  use  of  him,  and 
thus  he  was  not  so  near  the  original  sources  as  Berosus,  and  was, 
moreover,  to  judge  of  his  fragments  which  are  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Syncellus,  not  so  capable  of  making  use  of  them,  although 
one  cannot  pass  sentence  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  peculiar 
sources  used  by  him,  since  the  notices  formed  from  them,  notwith- 
standing their  independence  on  Berosus,  agree  well  with  his  state- 
ments ;  cf.  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  p.  15  f. 

But  if  Josephus  did  not  himself  read  the  work  of  Berosus,  but 
only  reported  what  he  found  in  the  extracts  by  Polyhistor,  we  need 
not  wonder  though  he  found  nothing  regarding  Nebuchadnezzar's 
madness.     And  yet  Josephus  has  preserved  to  us  a  notice  from 
Berosus  which  points  to  the  unusual  malady  by  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  afflicted  before  his  death,  in   the  words,  "  Nabucho- 
donosor,  after  he  had  begun  to  build  the  fore-mentioned  wall,  fell 
sick  and  departed  this  life,  when  he  had  reigned  forty-three  years" 
(contra  Apio?i,  i.  20).     In  these  words  lies  more  than  the  simple 
remark,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  wont  to  happen  to  the  most  of 
men,  died  after  an  illness  going  before,  and  not  suddenly,  as  Berth., 
Hitz.,  and  others  wish  to  interpret  it.     Berosus  uses  a  formula  of 
this  kind  in  speaking  neither  of  Nabonedus  nor  of  Neriglissor,  who 
both  died,  not  suddenly,  but  a  natural  death.     He  remarks  only, 
however,  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  father :  "  Now  it  so  fell  out  that  he 
(his  father  Nabopolassar)  fell  into  a  distemper  at  this  time,  and  died 
in  the  city  of  Babylon,"  because  he  had  before  stated  regarding 
him,  that  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  old  age  he  had  committed 
to  his  son  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  against  Egypt ;  and  hence 
the  words,  u  at  that  time  he  fell  into  a  distemper,"  or  the  distemper 
which   led  to  his  death,  acquire  a   particular   significance.1      If, 
accordingly,  the  "falling  sick"  pointed  to  an  unusual   affliction 

1  "When  Hitzig  adduces  2  Kings  xiii.  14  in  support  of  his  view,  he  has 
failed  to  observe  that  in  this  place  is  narrated  how  the  tidings  of  Elisha's  sick- 
ness unto  death  gave  occasion  to  the  king  Joash  to  visit  the  prophet,  from 
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upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  also  the  fact  that  Berosus  adds  to  the 
statement  of  the  distemper  the  account  of  his  death,  while  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  this  chapter,  Nebuchadnezzar  again  recovered 
and  reigned  still  longer,  does  not  oppose  the  reference  of  the  "  dis- 
temper" to  the  king's  madness;  for  according  to  Berosus,  as  well 
as  according  to  Daniel,  the  malady  fell  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
later  period  of  his  reign,  after  he  had  not  only  carried  on  wars  for 
the  founding  and  establishment  of  his  world-kingdom,  but  had  also, 
for  the  most  part  at  least,  finished  his  splendid  buildings.  After  his 
recovery  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  carried  forward  no  other 
great  work,  regarding  which  Berosus  is  able  to  give  any  communi- 
cation ;  it  therefore  only  remained  for  him  to  mention  the  fact  of  his 
death,  along  with  the  statement  of  the  duration  of  his  reign.  No 
one  is  able,  therefore,  to  conclude  from  his  summary  statement,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  died  very  soon  after  his  recovery  from  the  madness. 
A  yet  more  distinct  trace  of  the  event  narrated  in  this  chapter 
is  found  in  Abydenus,  in  the  fragments  preserved  by  Euseb.  in 
the  Prcspar.  evang.  ix.  41,  and  in  the  Chronic.  Armen.  ed.  Aucher, 
i.  p.  59,  wherein  Abydenus  announces  as  a  Chaldee  tradition  (Xe- 
<yerai  777309  XaX&uW),  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  ending  of 
his  war  in  the  farther  west,  mounted  his  royal  tower,  i.e.  to  the  flat 
roof,  and,  there  seized  by  some  god  (KaTaaj(e6elr)  0ea>  oreco  8^),  he 
oracularly  {Beairiaai)  announced  to  the  Babylonians  their  inevit- 
able subjugation  by  the  Heparin  rj/mlovos  united  with  the  Medes, 
who  would  be  helped  by  their  own  Bab}7lonian  gods.  He  prayed 
that  the  Persian  might  be  destroyed  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  or 
condemned  to  wander  about  in  a  desert  wilderness,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beasts ;  and  for  himself  he  wished  a  peaceful  death  before 
these  misfortunes  should  fall  on  the  Chaldean  empire.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  utterance  Nebuchadnezzar  was  snatched  away  from 
the  sight  of  men  (jrapa^prjfia  ^(pdviaro).  In  this  Chaldean  tra- 
dition Eusebius  has  recognised1  a  disfigured  tradition  of  this  his- 

•whom  he  at  that  time  received  a  significant  prophetical  announcement,  and 
that  thus  this  passage  contains  something  quite  different  from  the  trivial 
notice  merely  that'Elisha  was  sick  previous  to  his  death. 

1  In  the  Chron.  Arm.  p.  61,  Eusebius  has  thus  remarked,  after  recording  the 
saying  by  Abyd. :  "  In  Danielis  sane  historiis  de  Nabuchadonosoro  na.rra.tur,  quo- 
modo  et  quo  pacto  mente  captus  fuerit:  quod  si  Grsecorum  Jiistorici  aut  Chaldsei 
morbum  tegunt  et  a  Deo  eum  acceptum  comminiscuntur,  Deumque  insaniam,  quse  in 
ilium  intravit,  vel  Dsemonem  quendam,  qui  in  eum  venerit,  nominant,  mirandum 
non  est.  Etenim  hoc  quidem  illorum  mos  est,  cuncta  similia  Deo  adscribere,  Deos- 
que  nominare  Dxmones." 
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torv  ;  and  even  Bertholdt  will  not  u  deny  that  this  strange  Baying 
is  in  its  main  parts  identical  with  our  Aramaic  record."  On  the 
other  hand,  Hit/,  knows  nothing  else  to  bring  forward  than  that 
u  the  statement  sounds  so  fabulous,  that  no  historical  substance  can 
be  discovered  in  it."  But  the  historical  substance  lies  in  the  occur- 
rence which  Daniel  relates.  As,  according  to  Daniel,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  on  the  roof  of  his  palace  when  he  was  suddenly  struck 
by  God  with  madness,  so  also  according  to  Abydenus  he  was  co? 
di>a(3a$  eVt  tcl  (3ci(ri\ijia  when  seized  by  some  god,  or  possessed. 
Here  not  only  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  occurrence  agree,  but 
also  the  circumstance  that  the  kind's  bein^  seized  or  bound  was 
effected  by  some  god,  i.e.  not  by  his  own,  but  by  a  strange  god. 
Not  the  less  striking  is  the  harmony  in  the  curse  which  he  prayed 
miMit  fall  on  the  Persian — "  May  he  wander  in  the  wilderness 
where  no  cities  are,  no  human  footstep,  where  wild  beasts  feed 
and  the  birds  wander" — with  the  description  of  the  abode  of  the 
kin<?  in  his  madness  in  ch.  v.  21  :  "And  he  was  driven  from  the 
sons  of  men  ;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts,  and  his 
dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses;  and  they  fed  him  with  grass  like 
oxen."  Moreover,  though  the  designation  of  the  Persian  as  rj/jblovos 
in  Abyd.  may  not  be  formed  from  the  H"JV  of  Daniel,  but  derived 
from  old  oracles  regarding  Cyrus  diffused  throughout  the  East,  as 
Hiiv.  (A7".  Krit.  Unters.  p.  53,  under  reference  to  Herod,  i.  55, 
91)  regards  as  probable,  then  the  harmony  of  the  Chaldean  tradi- 
tion in  Abyd.  with  the  narrative  in  Daniel  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  fact  announced  by  Daniel  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  tradi- 
tion, but  so  changed  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  mythic  glorification  of 
the  hero  who  was  celebrated,  of  whom  Megasthenes  says  that  he 
excelled  Hercules  in  boldness  and  courage  (Hpa/cXeco?  akKificorepov 
yeyovoTdy  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  ev.  I.e.), 

To  represent  the  king's  state  of  morbid  psychical  bondage  and 
want  of  freedom  as  his  being  moved  by  God  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy was  natural,  from  the  resemblance  which  the  mantic  inspira- 
tion in  the  gestures  of  the  ecstasy  showed  to  the  /navla  (cf.  the 
combination  of  K?3r»M  mm  B*K,  Jer.  xxix.  26,  2  Kings  ix.  11)  ;  and 
in  the  madness  which  for  a  time  withdrew  the  founder  of  the  world- 
kingdom  from  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  there  might  appear  as 
not  very  remote  to  the  Chaldeans,  familiar  with  the  study  of  por- 
tents and  prodigies  as  pointing  out  the  fate  of  men  and  of  nations, 
an  umen  of  the  future  overthrow  of  the  world-power  founded  by  him. 
As  the  powerful  monarchy  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  transferred  to 
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the  Hepc-rjs  rjfiLovo?  not  a  full  generation  (25-26  years)  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  it  might  appear  conformable  to  the  national 
vanity  of  the  Chaldeans  to  give  the  interpretation  to  the  ominous 
experience  of  the  great  king,  that  the  celebrated  hero  himself  before 
his  death — Oeat  ot€g>  Brj  Karda^eTo^ — had  prophesied  its  fall,  and  had 
imprecated  on  the  destroyer  great  evil,  but  had  wished  for  himself 
a  happy  death  before  these  disasters  should  come. 

But  even  if  there  were  no  such  traditional  references  to  the 
occurrence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  yet  would  the  supposition  of 
its  invention  be  excluded  by  its  nature.  Although  it  could  be  pro- 
phesied to  Antiochus  as  an  'E7rifjLavr)s  (madman)  that  he  would 
wholly  lose  his  understanding,  yet  there  remains,  as  even  Hitz.  is 
constrained  to  confess,  the  choice  of  just  this  form  of  the  madness, 
the  insania  zoanthropica,  a  mystery  in  the  solution  of  which  even 
the  acuteness  of  this  critic  is  put  to  shame ;  so  that  he  resorts  to  the 
foolish  conjecture  that  the  Maccabean  Jew  had  fabricated  the  his- 
tory out  of  the  name  1VJ13U3,  since  TQJ  means  oberravit  cum  per- 
turbatione,  and  pa,  to  bind,  fasten,  while  the  representation  of  the 
king  as  a  tree  is  derived  from  the  passages  Isa.  xiv.  12,  Ezek. 
xxxi.  3  ff.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  tendency 
attributed  to  the  narrative  does  not  at  all  fit  the  circumstances  of 
the  Maccabean  times.  With  the  general  remark  that  the  author 
wished  to  hold  up  as  in  a  mirror  before  the  eyes  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  what  results  haughty  presumption  against  the  Most 
High  will  lead,  and  how  necessary  it  is  penitentially  to  recognise 
His  power  and  glory  if  he  would  not  at  length  fall  a  victim  to 
the  severest  judgments  (Bleek),  the  object  of  the  invention  of  so 
peculiar  a  malady  becomes  quite  inconceivable.  Hitzig  therefore 
seeks  to  explain  the  tendency  more  particularly.  u  The  transgressor 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  for  his  haughtiness  is  punished  with  madness, 
is  the  type  of  that  arrogant  ^Eiriyuavr)^,  who  also  sought  unsuitable 
society,  as  king  degraded  himself  (Polyb.  xxvi.  10),  and  yet  had 
lately  given  forth  a  circular-letter  of  an  altogether  different  cha- 
racter  (1  Mace.  i.  41  ff.)." 

"If  in  ver.  28  (31)  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  is  placed  before  the 
view  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Antiochus  Epiphanes),  the  passage  appears 
to  have  been  composed  at  a  time  when  the  Maccabees  had  already 
taken  up  arms,  and  gained  the  superiority  (1  Mace.  ii.  42—48)." 
According  to  this,  we  must  suppose  that  the  author  of  this  book, 
at  a  time  when  the  Jews  who  adhered  to  their  religion,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mattathias,  marched  throughout  the  land  to  put  an 
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end  by  the  force  of  arms  to  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs, 
had  proposed  to  the  cruel  king  the  full  restoration  of  his  supremacy 
and  the  willing  subjection  of  the  Jews  under  his  government,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  recognise  the  omnipotence  of  their 
God.  But  how  does  such  a  proposal  of  peace  agree  with  the  war 
of  the  Jews  led  by  Mattathias  against  the  viol  t>)?  vireprjfyavia*;, 
against  the  heathen  and  transgressors,  whose  horn  (power)  they 
suffer  not  to  prosper  (1  Mace.  ii.  47,  48)  !  How  with  the  pas- 
sionate address  of  the  dvin^  Mattathias,  "Fear  ye  not  the  words 
of  a  sinful  man  (avhpos  afiaprcciXov,  i.e.  Antiochus),  for  his 
glory  shall  be  dung  and  worms"  (ver.  62)?  And  wherein  then 
consists  the  resemblance  between  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  this 
chapter  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes? —  the  latter,  a  despot  who 
cherished  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  Jews  who  withstood  him  ; 
the  former,  a  prince  who  showed  his  good-will  toward  the  Jews  in 
the  person  of  Daniel,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  him.  Or  is 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  fact  that  he  gloried  in  the  erection  of  the 
great  Babylon  as  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  that  he  was 
exhorted  by  Daniel  to  show  compassion  toward  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  (ver.  24  [27]),  a  type  of  Antiochus,  "who  sought  improper 
society,  and  as  king  denied  himself,"  i.e.,  according  to  Polybius  as 
quoted  by  Hitzig,  delighted  in  fellowship  with  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  and  spent  much  treasure  amongst  the  poor  handicrafts- 
men with  whom  he  consorted?  Or  is  there  seen  in  the  circular- 
letter  of  Antiochus,  "  that  in  his  whole  kingdom  all  should  be  one 
people,  and  each  must  give  up  his  own  laws,"  any  motive  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  proclamation  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  relates 
to  all  his  people  the  signs  and  winders  which  the  most  high 
God  had  done  to  him,  and  for  which  he  praised  the  God  of 
heaven  ? 

And  if  we  fix  our  attention,  finally,  on  the  relation  of  Daniel 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  shall  that  prophet  as  the  counsellor  of  the 
heathen  king,  who  in  true  affection  uttered  the  wish  that  the  dream 
might  be  to  them  that  hated  him,  and  the  interpretation  thereof 
to  his  enemies  (ver.  16  [19]),  be  regarded  as  a  pattern  to  the 
Maccabees  sacrificing  all  for  the  sake  of  their  God,  who  wished 
for  their  deadly  enemy  Antiochus  that  his  glory  might  sink  into 
"  dung  and  the  worms?"  Is  it  at  all  conceivable  that  a  Maccabean 
Jew,  zealous  for  the  law  of  his  fathers,  could  imagine  that  the 
celebrated  ancient  prophet  Daniel  would  cherish  so  benevolent  a 
wish  toward  the  heathen  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  order  that  by  such 
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an  invention  he  might  animate  his  contemporaries  to  stedfast  per- 
severance in  war  against  the  ruthless  tyrant  Antiochus  ? 

This  total  difference  between  the  facts  recorded  in  this  chapter 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  Maccabean  times  described  in  1  Mace, 
ii.  42-48,  as  Kranichfeld  has  fully  shown,  precludes  any  one,  as 
he  has  correctly  observed,  u  from  speaking  of  a  tendency  delineated 
according  to  the  original  of  the  Maccabean  times  in  the  name  of 
an  exegesis  favourable  to  historical  investigation."  The  efforts  of  a 
hostile  criticism  will  never  succeed  on  scientific  grounds  in  changing 
the  historical  matters  of  fact  recorded  in  this  chapter  into  a  fiction 
constructed  with  a  tendency. 


il  I* 


Chap.  iii.  31  (iv.  l)-iv.  15  (18).  The  preface  to  the  king's  edict, 
and  the  account  of  his  dream. 

Ch.  iii.  31-33  (iv.  1—3).  These  verses  form  the  introduction1 
to  the  manifesto,  and  consist  of  the  expression  of  good  wishes,  and 
the  announcement  of  its  object.  The  mode  of  address  here  used, 
accompanied  by  an  expression  of  a  good  wish,  is  the  usual  form 
also  of  the  edicts  promulgated  by  the  Persian  kings  ;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  17, 
vii.  12.  Regarding  the  designation  of  his  subjects,  cf.  ch.  iii.  4. 
KJP.K  '??j  not  "in  all  lands"  (Hav.),  but  on  the  whole  earth,  for 
Nebuchadnezzar  regarded  himself  as  the  lord  of  the  whole  earth. 
fcWjDfll  K>nx  corresponds  with  the  Hebr.  DTisbi  nhiK ;  cf.  Deut.  vi. 
22,  vii.  19.  The  experience  of  this  miracle  leads  to  the  offering  up 
of  praise  to  God,  ver.  33  (ch.  iv.  3).  The  doxology  of  the  second 
part  of  ver.  33  occurs  again  with  little  variation  in  ch.  iv.  31  (34), 

1  The  connection  of  these  verses  with  the  third  chapter  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  Bibles  is  altogether  improper.  The  originator  of  the  division 
into  chapters  appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
made  known  the  miracle  of  the  deliverance  of  the  three  men  from  the  fiery  fur- 
nace to  his  subjects  by  means  of  a  proclamation,  according  to  which  the  fourth 
chapter  would  contain  a  new  royal  proclamation  different  from  that  former  one, 
— an  idea  which  was  rejected  by  Luther,  who  has  accordingly  properly  divided 
the  chapters.  Conformably  to  that  division,  as  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  has  well 
remarked,  "  prius  Mud  programma  in  fine  capitis  tertii  excerptum  caput  sine 
co?~pore,  posterius  vero  quod  capita  IV.  exhibetur,  corpus  sine  capite,  illic  enim  con- 
spicitur  quidem  exordium,  sed  sine  narratione,  hie  vero  narratio  qiridem,  sed  sine 
exordio."  Quite  arbitrarily  Ewald  has,  according  to  the  LXX.,  who  have  intro- 
duced the  words  '  Apx,v)  r-?tg  tTriero'kijs  before  ch.  iii.  31,  and  "Erovg  oktuxcu- 
hx,<x.Tou  Tits  (la.o'hi.icx.;  Nocfiovxalovoaop  uttsu  before  ch.  iv.  1,  enlarged  this  passage 
by  the  superscription  :  "  In  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  Nebuchadnezzar  wrote  thus  to  all  the  nations,  communities,  and  tongues 
who  dwell  in  the  whole  earth." 
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vii.  14,  18,  and  is  met  with  also  in  Ps.  cxlv.  13,  which  bears  the 
name  of  David;  while  the  rendering  of  W  T0^  from  generation 
to  generation,  i.e.  as  long  as  generations  exist,  agrees  with  Ps.  lxxii.  5. 

With  ch.  iv.  1  (4)  Nebuchadnezzar  begins  the  narration  of  his 
wonderful  experience.  When  he  was  at  rest  in  his  palace  and 
prospering,  he  had  a  dream  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  which  made  him 
afraid  and  perplexed.  rfWj  quiet,  in  undisturbed,  secure  prosperity. 
|3jn,  properly  growing  green,  of  the  fresh,  vigorous  growth  of  a  tree, 
to  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  men  are  often  compared  ; 
e.g.  in  Ps.  lii.  10'  (8),  xcii.  11  (10).  Here  plainly  the  word  is 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  tree  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
dream.  From  this  description  of  his  prosperity  it  appears  that 
after  his  victories  Nebuchadnezzar  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  exploits, 
was  firmly  established  on  his  throne,  and,  as  appears  from  ver.  26 
(29)  f.,  a  year  after  his  dream  could  look  with  pleasure  and  pride 
on  the  completion  of  his  splendid  buildings  in  Babylon  ;  and  there- 
fore this  event  belongs  to  the  last  half  of  his  reign. 

Ver.  2  (ch.  iv.  5).  While  in  this  state  of  security  and  peace, 
he  was  alarmed  by  a  dream.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the 
matter  is  here  introduced  well  illustrates  the  unexpected  suddenness 
of  the  event  itself.  H»T1«?,  thoughts,  from  Win,  to  think,  to  meditate  ; 
in  the  Mishna  and  in  Syr.  images  of  the  imagination  ;  here,  images  in 
a  dream.  The  words  '33?to  ?y  PY1"1.?  are  more  properly  taken  as  a 
passage  by  themselves  with  the  verb,  I  had  (I  saw),  supplied,  than 
connected  with  the  following  noun  to  wna\  Regarding  *B>K"i  >1Tn 
see  under  ch.  ii.  28.  On  this  matter  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  has  well 
remarked  :  u  Licet  somnii  inter pretationem  nondum  intelligeret,  tamen 
sensit,  infortunium  sibi  isthoc  somnio portendi" 

Yer.  3  f.  (ch.  iv.  6).  Therefore  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (cf.  ii.  2)  to  be  called  to  him,  that  they 
might  interpret  to  him  the  dream.  But  they  could  not  do  so, 
although  on  this  occasion  he  only  asked  them  to  give  the  inter- 
pretation, and  not,  as  in  ch.  ii.  2,  at  the  same  time  the  dream 
itself.  Instead  of  the  Kethiv  |y?y,  the  Keri  here  and  at  ch,  v.  8 
gives  the  contracted  form  PpJjJ,  which  became  possible  only  by  the 
shortening  of  T,  as  in  jn^'n  ch.  iii.  16.  The  form  pTjW  is  differently 
explained  ;  apparently  it  must  be  the  plur.  masc.  instead  of  rjn*$, 
and  HpN  *W,  to  the  last,  a  circumlocution  of  the  adverb  at  last. 
That  |*]pK  means  posterus,  and  PJN  alius,  Hitzig  has  not  yet  fur- 
nished the  proof.  The  question,  wherefore  Daniel  came  only 
when  the  Chaldean  wise  men  could  not  interpret  the  dream,  is 
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not  answered  satisfactorily  by  the  remark  of  Zundel,  p.  16,  that 
it  was  the  natural  course  that  first  they  should  be  called  who  by 
virtue  of  their  wisdom  should  interpret  the  dream,  and  that  then, 
after  their  wisdom  had  failed,  Daniel  should  be  called,  who  had 
gained  for  himself  a  name  by  revelations  not  proceeding  from  the 
class  of  the  Magi.     For  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  still  the  events  of 
ch.  ii.  in  view,  he  would  without  doubt  have  called  him  forthwith, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  come  into  his  mind,  in  his  anxiety  on 
accbunt  of  his  dream,  first  to  try  the  natural  wisdom  of  his  Magi. 
The  objection  offered  by  Hitzig,  that  the  king  does  not  go  at  once 
to  his  chief  magician,  ver.  6  (9),  who  had  already  (ch.  ii.)  shown 
himself  to  be  the  best  interpreter  of  dreams,  is  not  thereby  confuted  ; 
still  less  is  it  by  the  answer  that  the  custom  was  not  immediately  to 
call  the  president  of  the  Magi  (Jahn),  or  that  in  the  haste  he  was 
not  at  once  thought  of  (Hav.).     Though  it  may  have  been  the 
custom  not  to  call  the  chief  president  in  every  particular  case,  yet 
a  dream  by  the  king,  which  had  filled  him  with  terror,  was  an 
altogether  unusual  occurrence.     If  Daniel,  therefore,  was  in  this 
case  first  called  only  when  the  natural  wisdom  of  the  Magi  had 
proved  its  inadequacy,  the  reason  of  this  was,  either  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  forgotten  what  had  occurred  several  years  before 
(ch.  ii.),  and  since  the  chief  president  of  the  wise  men  was  only  in 
special  cases  called  on  for  counsel,  therefore  only  the  incorporated 
cultivators  of  the  magician's  art  were  called,  and  only  when  these 
could  not  accomplish  that  which  was  asked  of  them  was  the  xmief 
president  Daniel  required  to  come, — or  it  lay  in  this,  that  the  king, 
afraid  of  receiving  an  unwelcome  answer,  purposely  adopted  the 
course  indicated.     Kranichfeld  has  decided  in  favour  of  this  latter 
supposition.    "  The  king,"  he  thinks,  "knew  from  the  dream  itself 
that  the  tree  (ver.  8  [11])  reaching  unto  heaven  and  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  whole  earth  represented  a  royal  person  ruling  the 
earth,  who  would  come  to  ruin  on  account  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  would  remain  in  his  ruin  till  there  was  an  acknowledgment 
of   the   Almighty;   cf.  vers.  13,  14   (16,  17).      There   was  this 
reason  for  the  king's  keeping  Daniel  the  Jew  at  a  distance  from 
this  matter  of  the  dream.    Without  doubt  he  would  think  himself 
intended  by  the  person  concerned  in  the  dream;   and  since  the 
special  direction  which  the  dream  took  (ver.  14)  set  forth  as  its 
natural  point  of  departure  an   actual  relation  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  king  to  the  God  of  Daniel,  it  must  have  occasioned 
to  him  a  well-grounded  fear  (cf.  ver.  24),  as  in  the  case  of  Ahab, 
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the  idolater,  towards  Micali,  the  propliet  of  Jehovah  (cf.  1  Kings 
xxii.  8),  of  a  severe  judgment,  leading  him  to  treat  with  any  other 
regarding  his  matter  rather  than  with  Daniel."  For  the  establish- 
ment of  this  view  Kranichfeld  refers  to  the  "king's  subsequent 
address  to  Daniel,  designed  especially  to  appease  and  captivate 
(vers.  5,  6  [8,  9]),  as  well  as  the  visibly  mild  and  gentle  deportment 
of  the  king  toward  the  worshipper  of  the  God  of  the  Jews."  This 
proceeding  tending  to  captivate  appears  in  the  appellation,  Daniel, 
whose  name  was  Belteshazzar,  according  to  the  name  of  my  god ;  for 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  the  addition  of  a  name  of  honour  in  com- 
memoration of  the  celebrated  god  of  the  kingdom,  intended  to 
show  favour  toward  him,  as  also  in  the  expression  which  follows, 
In  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
repeats  in  the  address.  But  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  considerations  can  we  perceive  the  intention  of  specially 
captivating  and  appeasing  the  Jew  Daniel ; — not  in  the  latter  of 
these  expressions,  for  two  reasons:  1.  because  Nebuchadnezzar 
uses  the  expression  not  merely  in  the  address  to  Daniel,  but  also 
in  the  references  to  him  which  go  before;  had  he  designed  it  to 
captivate  him,  he  would  have  used  these  words  of  honour  only  in 
the  address  to  him  ;  2.  because  the  expression,  u  in  whom  is  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  gods,"  is  so  truly  heathenish,  that  the  Jew,  who 
knew  only  one  God,  could  not  feel  himself  specially  flattered  by 
having  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  ascribed  to  him. 

If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  had  the  intention  of  gaining  the  favour 
of  Daniel,  he  would  certainly,  according  to  his  confession  (ch.  ii. 
47),  have  attributed  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  of  lords, — a  confession  which  even  as  a  heathen  he  could 
utter.  We  cannot  give  the  king  so  little  credit  for  understanding 
as  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  show1  a  special  favour  to  Daniel, 
who  held  so  firmly  the  confession  of  his  father's  God,  by  reminding 
him  that  he  had  given  him  the  name  Belteshazzar  after  the  name 
of  his  god  Bel,  whom  the  Jews  abhorred  as  an  idol.  Thus  the 
reminding  him  of  this  name,  as  well  as  the  saying  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  is  not  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  he  intended  to  appease  and  captivate  Daniel.  In 
showing  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  interpretation  of  these  ex- 
pressions, we  have  set  aside  also  the  explanation  of  the  reason, 
wThich  is  based  upon  it,  why  Daniel  was  called  in  to  the  king  only 

1  Calvin  here  rightly  rem'arks :  non  dubiura  est,  quin  hoc  nomen  graviter  vul- 
neraverit  animum  prophetx. 
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after  the  Chaldean  wise  men  ;  and  other  weighty  considerations 
can  also  be  adduced  against  it.  First,  the  edict  contains  certainly 
nothing  which  can  give  room  to  the  conjecture  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar entertained  no  true  confidence,  but  much  rather  want  of 
confidence,  in  him.  The  comparison  of  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
with  king  Ahab  in  his  conduct  toward  the  prophet  Micah  is  not 
suitable,  because  Ahab  was  not  a  mere  polytheist  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  much  rather,  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  persecuted  the 
servants  of  Jehovah  in  his  kingdom,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his 
heathenish  wife  Jezebel  wished  to  make  the  worship  of  Baal  the 
only  religion  of  his  kingdom.  Finally,  the  relation  of  the  dream 
does  not  indicate  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  he  knew  or  suspected 
that  the  dream  referred  to  himself  as  ruler  over  the  whole  earth, 
thought  that  he  would  come  to  ruin  because  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  For  that  this  does  not  follow  from  ver.  14  (17),  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  divine  visitation  that  happened  to  the  king,  as 
mentioned  in  ver.  27  (30)  in  fulfilment  of  the  dream,  but  also  by 
the  exhortation  to  the  king  with  which  Daniel  closes  the  interpre- 
tation, u  to  break  off  sin  by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor"  (ver.  24  [27]). 

Thus  there  only  remains  this  supposition,  that  the  former  reve- 
lations of  God  to  the  king  had  passed  away  from  his  heart  and  his 
memory ;  which  was  not  surprising  in  the  successful  founder  and 
ruler  of  a  world-kingdom,  if  we  consider  that  from  twrenty-five 
to  thirty  years  must  have  passed  away  since  Daniel  interpreted  to 
him  his  dream  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  had  passed  since  the  miracle  of  the  deliverance  of  the  three 
from  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  But  if  those  earlier  revelations 
of  God  were  obscured  in  his  heart  by  the  fulness  of  his  prosperity, 
and  for  ten  years  Daniel  had  no  occasion  to  show  himself  to  him 
as  a  revealer  of  divine  secrets,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  amid  the  state  of  disquietude  into  which  the  dream  recorded 
in  this  chapter  had  brought  him,  he  only  gave  the  command  to 
summon  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  without  expressly  mention- 
ing their  president,  so  that  they  came  to  him  first,  and  Daniel  was 
called  only  when  the  natural  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans  had  shown 
itself  helpless. 

The  naming  of  Daniel  by  his  Hebrew  name  in  the  manifesto, 
intended  for  all  the  people  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  for  the  Jews, 
is  simply  intended,  as  in  ch.  ii.  29,  to  designate  the  interpreter  of 
the  dream,  as  distinguished  from  the  native  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
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as  a  Jew,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  worshipper  of  the  most  high 
God  ;  and  by  the  addition,  "  whose  name  is  Belteshazzar,  accord- 
ing to  the  name  of  my  god,"  Nebuchadnezzar  intends  to  indicate 
that  Daniel  by  this  name  was  brought  into  fellowship  with  his  chief 
god  Bel,  and  that  not  only -as  a  worshipper  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
but  also  of  the  great  god  Bel,  he  had  become  a  partaker  of  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  gods.  But  by  the  holy  gods  Nebuchadnezzar 
does  not  understand  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One,  deriving  this  predi- 
cate "holy,"  as  M.  Geier  says,  ex  theologia  Israelitica,  and  the  plur. 
"  gods  "  denoting,  as  Calovius  supposes,  the  mysterium  pluralitatis 
personarum ;  but  he  speaks  of  the  holy  gods,  as  Jerome,  Calvin, 
and  Grotius  supposed,  as  a  heathen  (ut  idololatra)  in  a  polytheistic 
sense.  For  that  the  revelation  of  supernatural  secrets  belonged  to 
the  gods,  and  that  the  man  who  had  this  power  must  possess  the 
spirit  of  the  gods,  all  the  heathen  acknowledged.  Thus  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xli.  38)  judged  regarding  Joseph,  and  thus  also  the  Chal- 
deans say  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  11)  that  only  the  gods 
could  know  his  dream.  The  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this 
belief  was  acknowledged  by  Joseph  before  Pharaoh,  as  also  by 
Daniel  before  the  Chaldean  king,  for  both  of  them  declared 
before  the  heathen  kings  that  the  interpretation"  of  their  dreams 
was  not  in  the  power  of  man,  but  could  come  only  from  God 
(Gen.  xli.  16 ;  Dan.  ii.  28).  But  when  in  the  case  before  us 
Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  of  the  holy  gods,  he  means  by  the  ex- 
pression the  ayaOoSat/jLoves  as  opposed  to  the  /caKoSal/jLoves,  using 
the  word  holy  of  the  good  gods,  probably  from  his  conversation 
with  Daniel  on  the  subject. 

In  the  address,  ver.  6,  he  calls  Belteshazzar  NJ3p"in  2*1,  master 
of  the  magicians,  probably  from  the  special  branch  of  Chaldean 
wisdom  with  which  Daniel  was  particularly  conversant,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  chief  president  over  all  the  magicians. 
WK,  to  oppress,  to  compel  any  one,  to  do  violence  to  him ;  here, 
to  make  trouble,  difficulty. 

Vers.  7-14  (10-17).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  these  verses  tells  his 
dream.  The  first  part  of  ver.  7  is  an  absolute  nominal  sentence  : 
the  visions  of  my  head  lying  upon  my  bed,  then  I  saw,  etc. — A  tree 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  Although  already  very  high,  yet  it 
became  always  the  greater  and  the  stronger,  so  that  it  reached  even 
unto  heaven  and  was  visible  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ver.  8.  The 
perf.  nzn  and  *Ti?fl  express  not  its  condition,  but  its  increasing 
greatness  and  strength.    In  the  second  hemistich  the  imperf.  WMD*, 
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as  the  form  of  the  striving  movement,  corresponds  to  them.  Ch. 
B.  Michaelis  properly  remarks,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  the  tree 
gradually  grow  and  become  always  the  stronger.  rritn?  the  sight) 
visibleness.  Its  visibility  reached  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
LXX.  have  correctly  97  opaais  avrov  ;  so  the  Vulgate  ;  while  Theo- 
dotion,  with  to  kvtos  avrov.  gives  merely  the  sense,  its  largeness,  or 

dome.    Hitzig  altogether  improperly  refers  to  the  Arab.  £;^;   for 

*)*>*)  from  ;»>.,  corresponds  neither  with  the  Hebr.  nrn,  nor  does 
it  mean  extent,  but  comprehension,  embracing,  enclosure,  according 
to  which  the  meanings,  tractus,  latus,  regio,  given  in  the  Arab. 
Lex.,  are  to  be  estimated. 

Ver.  9  (12).  At  the  same  time  the  tree  abounded  with  leaves 
and  fruit,  so  that  birds  and  beasts  found  shadow,  protection,  and 
nourishment  from  it.  N^,  neither  great  nor  many,  but  powerful, 
expressing  the  quantity  and  the  greatness  of  the  fruit.  The  nn  the 
Masoretes  have  rightly  connected  with  Njb?,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  Maqqeph.  The  meaning  is  not :  food  was  in  it,  the  tree  had 
food  for  all  (Hav.,  Maur.,  and  others),  but :  (it  had)  food  for  all 
in  it,  i.e.  dwelling  within  its  district  (Kran.,  Klief.).  The  words, 
besides,  do  not  form  an  independent  sentence,  but  are  only  a  further 
view  of  the  WW  (Kran.),  and  return  in  the  end  of  the  verse  into 
further  expansion,  while  the  first  and  the  second  clauses  of  the 
second  hemistich  give  the  further  expansion  of  the  first  clause  in 
the  verse.  <?P^,  wnbram  captavit,  enjoyed  the  shadow ;  in  Targg. 
the  Aphel  has  for  the  most  part  the  meaning  obumbravit.  The 
Kethiv  (V1T  is  not  to  be  changed,  since  the  P.?.V  is  gen.  comm.  The 
Keri  is  conform,  to  ver.  186,  where  the  word  is  construed  as  fern. 
The  expression  all  flesh  comprehends  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  but  is  chosen  with  reference  to  men  represented 
under  this  image.  For  the  tree,  mighty,  reaching  even  to  the 
heavens,  and  visible  over  the  whole  earth,  is  an  easily  recognised 
symbol  of  a  world-ruler  whose  power  stretches  itself  over  the 
whole  earth.  The  description  of  the  growth  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  tree  reminds  us  of  the  delineation  of  Pharaoh  and  his  power 
under  the  figure  of  a  mighty  cedar  of  Lebanon,  cf.  Ezek.  xxxi. 
3  ff.,  also  Ezek.  xvii.  22  ff.,  xix.  10  ff.  The  comparison  of  the 
growth  of  men  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  very  frequent  in 
biblical  and  other  writings. 

Ver.  10  (13).  By  the  words  u  I  saw,"  etc.,  a  new  incident  of  the 
dream  is  introduced.    "A  watcher  and  an  holy  one  came  down  from 
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heaven."  B^.i^  with  the  explic.  1,  even,  and  that  too,  brings  it  before 
us  in  a  very  expressive  way  that  the  "vy  was  an  "  holy  one."  T*y  is 
not  to  be  combined  with  VS,  a  messenger,  but  is  derived  from  "fiy,  to 
watch,  and  corresponds  with  the  Hebr.  "iy,  Song  v.  2,  Mai.  ii.  12, 
and  signifies  not  keeping  watch,  but  being  watchful,  one  who  is 
awake,  as  the  scholium  to  the  elp  of  Theodotion  in  the  Cod.  Alex, 
explains  it :  iyprfyopos  real  ciypvirvo^.  Similarly  Jerome  remarks  : 
"  significat  angelos,  quod  semper  vigilent  et  ad  Dei  imperium  sint 
parati"  From,  this  place  is  derived  the  name  of  iyprjyopos  for  the 
higher  angels,  who  watch  and  slumber  not,  which  is  found  in  the 
book  of  Enoch  and  in  other  apocryphal  writings,  where  it  is  used 
of  good  and  of  bad  angels  or  demons.  The  designation  of  the 
angel  as  "VJJ  is  peculiar  to  this  passage  in  the  O.  T.  This  gives 
countenance  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  a  word  associated  with  the 
Chaldee  doctrine  of  the  gods.  Kliefoth  quite  justly,  indeed, 
remarks,  that  this  designation  does  not  come  merely  from  the  lips  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  is  uttered  also  by  the  holy  watcher  himself 
(ver.  14),  as  well  as  by  Daniel ;  and  he  draws  thence  the  conclusion, 
that  obviously  the  holy  watcher  himself  used  this  expression  first  of 
himself  and  the  whole  council  of  his  companions,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar used  the  same  expression  after  him  (ver.  10),  and  that 
Daniel  again  adopted  it  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thence  it  follows 
that  by  the  word  angel  we  are  not  to  understand  a  heathen  deity ; 
for  as  certainly  as,  according  to  this  narrative,  the  dream  was  given 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  by  God,  so  certainly  was  it  a  messenger  of  God 
who  brought  it.  But  from  this  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the 
name  accords  with  the  religious  conceptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
of  the  Babylonians.  Regarding  the  Babylonian  gods  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  30,  says:  u  Under  the  five  planets  (=  gods)  are  ranked  thirty 
others  whom  they  call  the  counselling  gods  (#eot  ftovXaioi,),  the 
half  of  whom  have  the  oversight  of  the  regions  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  half  oversee  that  which  goes  on  on  the  earth,  and 
among  men,  and  in  heaven.  Every  ten  days  one  of  these  is  sent 
as  a  messenger  of  the  stars  from  the  upper  to  the  lower,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  one  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  regions." 

If,  according  to  ver.  14,  the  f^Jf  constitute  a  deliberative 
council  forming  a  resolution  regarding  the  fate  of  men,  and  then 
one  of  these  PTV  comes  down  and  makes  known  the  resolution  to 
the  king,  the  conclusion  is  tenable  that  the  VyV  correspond  to  the 
6eol  fiovkaioi  of  the  Babylonians.  The  divine  inspiration  of  the 
dream  corresponds  with  this  idea.     The  correct  thought  lay  at  the 
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foundation  of  the  Chaldean  representation  of  the   6eol  ftovXcuoi, 
that  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  was  mediate  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  heavenly  beings.      The  biblical  revelation  recog- 
nises these  mediating  beings,  and  calls  them  messengers  of  God, 
or  angels  and  holy  ones.     Yea,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  assem- 
bling of  angels  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  which  assemblies  God 
forms  resolutions  regarding  the  fate  of  men  which  the  angels  carry 
into  execution ;  cf.  Job  i.  6  ff.,  1  Kings  xxii.  19  ff.,  Ps.  lxxxix.  8 
(7).     Accordingly,  if  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  came  from  God,  we 
can  regard  the  *vy  as  an  angel  of  God  who  belonged  to  the  D^KHj?  TiD 
around  the  throne  of  God  (Ps.  lxxxix.  8).     But  this  angel   an- 
nounced himself  to  the  Chaldean  king  not  as  a  messenger  of  the  most 
high  God,  not  as  an  angel  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  but  he  speaks 
(ver.  14)  of  p/JJ  J™>  of  a  resolution  of  the  watchers,  s,fatum  of  the 
6eol  ftovXaiot,  who  have  the  oversight  of  this  world.     The  concep- 
tion p/V  rnta  is  not  biblical,  but  Babylonian  heathen.     According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  angels  do  not  determine  the  fate  of 
men,  but  God  alone  does,  around  whom  the  angels  stand  as  mini- 
stering spirits  to  fulfil  His  commands  and  make  known  His  counsel 
to  men.     The  angel  designates  to  the  Babylonian  king  the  divine 
resolution   regarding  that  judgment  which  would  fall  upon  him 
from  God  to  humble  him  for  his  pride  as  u  the  resolution  of  the 
watchers,"  that  it  might  be  announced  to  him  in  the  way  most 
easily  understood  by  him  as  a  divine  judgment.     On  the  other 
hand,  one  may  not  object  that  a  messenger  of  God  cannot  give 
himself  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity,  and  that  if  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  through  misunderstanding  given  to  the  bringer  of  the  dream 
the  name  of  one  of  his  heathen  gods,  Daniel  ought,  in  interpreting 
the  dream,  to  have  corrected  the  misunderstanding,  as  Klief.  says. 
For  the  messenger  of  God  obviated  this  misunderstanding  by  the 
explanation  that  the  matter  was  a  decree  of  the  watchers,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  living  God,  that  the  Most  High  rules  over  the  kingdom 
of  men  and  gives  it  to  whomsoever  He  will  (ver.  14),  whereby  he 
distinctly  enough  announces  himself  as  a  messenger  of  the  Most 
High,  i.e.  of  the  living  God.    To  go  yet  further,  and  to  instruct  the 
king  that  his  religious  conceptions  of  the  gods,  the  p^V,  or  Oeol 
fiovXatoL,  were  erroneous,  inasmuch  as,  besides  tire  Highest,  the  only 
God,  there  are  no  other  gods,  but  only  angels,  who  are  no  #eo/,  but 
creatures  of  God,  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his 
message.     This  purpose  was  only  to  lead  Nebuchadnezzar  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Most  High,  i.e.  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
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the  Most  High  rules  as  King  of  heaven  over  the  kingdom  of  men. 
Now,  since  this  was  declared  by  the  messenger  of  God,  Daniel 
in  interpreting  frhe  dream  to  the  king  needed  to  say  nothing  more 
than  what  he  said  in  vers.  21,  '22  (24.  25),  where  he  designates  the 
matter  as  a  resolution  of  the  Most  High,  and  thereby  indirectly 
corrects  the  view  of  the  king  regarding  the  u  resolutions  of  the 
watchers,"  and  gives  the  king  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
humiliation  announced  to  him  was  determined,1  not  by  the  6eol 
fiovXaiot  of  the  Babylonians,  but  by  the  only  true  God,  whom 
Daniel  and  his  people  worshipped.  For  Nebuchadnezzar  desig- 
nates "Vy  as  tMf>  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  in  ver.  5,  he  speaks  of 
the  holy  gods. 

Ver.  11  (14).  The  messenger  of  God  cried  with  might  (cf»  iii. 
4),  u  as  a  sign  of  the  strong,  firm  utterance  of  a  purpose  "  (Kran.). 
The  command,  Hew  it  down,  is  not  given  to  the  angels  (Iliiv., 
Hitz.,  Auberl.).  The  plur.  here  is  to  be  regarded  as  impersonal: 
the  tree  shall  be  cut  down.  riRK  stands  for  HIW  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  verbs  3d  gutL,  from  "TO,  to  fall  off,  spoken  of 
withering  leaves.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tree, 
the  beasts  which  found  shelter  under  it  and  amoncr  its  branches 
flee  away.  Yet  the  tree  shall  not  be  altogether  destroyed,  but  its 
stock  (ver.  12  [15])  shall  remain  in  the  earth,  that  it  may  again 
afterwards  spring  up  and  grow  into  a  tree.  The  stem  is  not  the 
royalty,  the  dynasty  which  shall  remain  in  the  house  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Hav.),  but  the  tree  with  its  roots  is  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
shall  as  king  be  cut  down,  but  shall  as  a  man  remain,  and  again 
shall  grow  into  a  king.  But  the  stock  must  be  bound  u  with  a 
band  of  iron  and  brass."  With  these  words,  to  complete  which 
we  must  supply  *p3P  from  the  preceding  context,  the  language 
passes  from  the  type  to  the  person  represented  by  it.  This  transi- 
tion is  in  the  last  part  of  the  verse  :  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  let 
him  have  his  portion  in  the  grass  of  the  earth  ;  for  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  stock  with  the  roots,  therefore  these  words  are  in  the 
interpretation   also  (ver.  22   [25])  applied  directly  to  Nebuchad- 

1  "We  must  altogether  reject  the  assertion  of  Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  and 
Maur.,  that  the  language  of  this  verse  regarding  the  angel  sent  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  Persian  representation  of  the  seven 
Amschaspands  (Amescha-gpenta),  since,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  those 
most  deeply  conversant  with  Parsism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Amescha-cpenta  does 
not  at  all  occur  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Avesta,  and  the  Avesta  altogether  is 
not  so  old  as  that  the  Babylonian  doctrine  of  the  gods  can  be  shown  to  be 
dependent  on  the  Zend  doctrine  of  the  Parsees. 
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nezzar.  Eut  even  in  the  preceding  passages  this  transition  is 
not  doubtful.  Neither  the  words  in  the  grass  of  the  field,  nor 
the  being  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  are  suitable  as  applied  to  the 
stock  of  the  tree,  because  both  expressions  in  that  case  would  affirm 
nothing ;  still  less  is  the  band  of  iown  and  brass  congruous,  for  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  is  not  wont  to  be  surrounded  with  bands  of  iron  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  rent  in  pieces  and  completely  destroyed. 
Thus  the  words  refer  certainly  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  the  fasten- 
ing in  brass  and  iron  is  not,  with  Jerome  and  others,  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  binding  of  the  madman  with  chains,  but  figuratively 
or  spiritually  of  the  withdrawal  of  free  self-determination  through 
the  fetter  of  madness  ;  cf.  the  fetters  of  affliction,  Ps.  cvii.  10, 
Job  xxxvi.  8.  With  this  fettering  also  agrees  the  going  forth 
under  the  open  heaven  among  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  the  being 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  without  our  needing  thereby  to  think 
of  the  maniac  as  wandering  about  without  any  oversight  over 
him. 

Ver.  13  (16).  Here  the  angel  declares  by  what  means  Nebu- 
chadnezzar shall  be  brought  into  this  condition.  His  heart  shall  be 
changed  from  a  man's  heart,  according  to  the  following  passage, 
into  the  heart  of  a  beast.  JO  N2$,  to  change,  to  make  different  from, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  what  it  was.     The  Kethiv  N^'UX  is  the  Hebr. 

O  t         -; 

form  for  the  Chald.  Ntt^K  of  the  KerL  here,  as  in  ver.  14,  where 
along  with  it  also  stands  the  Hebr.  plur.  form  ClPJK.  NB'iJtf 
stands  here  for  the  abbreviated  comparison  frequent  in  Hebr., 
N^iJN  22b  jp,  and  the  3d  pers.  plur.fa&\  impers.  for  the  passive. 
22?  is  the  heart,  the  centre  of  the  intelligent  soul-life.  The  heart 
of  man  is  dehumanized  when  his  soul  becomes  like  that  of  a  beast ; 
for  the  difference  between  the  heart  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  beast 
has  its  foundation  in  the  difference  between  the  soul  of  a  man  and 
the  soul  of  a  beast  (Delitzsch,  bibL  Psych,  p.  252).  And  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  him,  viz.  during  the  continuance  of  the  circum- 
stances described ;  i.e.  his  condition  of  bondage  shall  last  for  seven 
times.  Following  the  example  of  the  LXX.  and  of  Josephus, 
many  ancient  and  recent  interpreters,  down  to  Maur.,  Hitz.,  and 
Kran.,  understood  by  the  word  P^V  years,  because  the  times  in 
ch.  vii.  25,  xii.  7,  are  also  years,  and  because  in  ver.  26  mention 
is  made  of  twelve  months,  and  thereby  the  time  is  defined  as  one 
year.  But  from  ver.  26  the  duration  of  the  p^V  cannot  at  all  be 
concluded,  and  in  ch.  vii.  25  and  xii.  7  the  times  are  not  years. 
PJV  designates  generally  a  definite  period  of  time,  whose  length  or 
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duration  may  be  very   different.  ind 

iture  of  the  history  oi  tl         relopment  of  the  kingdom  of 
I,  and  of  all  tli  and  phenomena  significant  for  it 
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\    r.  14  (17).  The  divine  i  bis  annoui 

ment  with  the  words  that  the  matter  was  unchangeably  decreed, 
for  this  purpose,  that  men  might  be  led  I  the  Buprem 

of  the  M  9t  llii^h  over  the  kiii<rs  of  the  earth.  The  first  two 
ages  have  no  verb,  and  thus  the  verb.  6ub$tant,  must  be  sup- 
plied. Accordingly  we  must  not  translate:  by  the  d<cree  of  the 
watchers  Uths  message^  i.e.  is  it  delivered  (Kran.),  nor  :  the  decree  is 
included  in  the  fatt\  the  unalterable  will  of  Heaven  (Iliiv.)  ;  but  3' 
denotes  the  department  within  which  the  rntt  lies,  and  is  to  be 
translated :  "  the  message  consists  in,  or  rests  on9  the  decree  of  the 
icatcliers."  ■"nT.^)  the  unchangeable  decision,  the  decretum  divinum, 
quod  homini  aut  rebus  humanis  tanquam  inevitabile  impositum  est 
(BuxtoiTs  Lex.  talm.  rabb.  p.  419),  the  Fatum  in  which  the 
Chaldeans  believed.     Regarding  Dsns  see  under  ch.  iii.  16.     Here 

O  O         T  :    • 

the  fundamental  meaning,  the  message,  that  which  is  to  happen,  can 
be  maintained.  The  second  member  is  synonymous,  and  affirms 
the  same  thing  in  another  way.  The  word,  the  utterance  of  the 
holy  ones,  i.e.  the  watchers  (see  under  ver.  10),  is  ^nb&ftB^,  the 
matter.  The  meaning  lying  in  the  etymon,  request  or  question,  is 
not  here  suitable,  but  only  the  derivative  meaning,  matter  as  the 
object  of  the  request  or  inquiry.  The  thing  meant  is  that  which 
is  decided  regarding  the  tree,  that  it  should  be  cut  down,  etc. 
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This  is  so  clear,  that  a  pronoun  referring  to  it  appears  super- 
fluous. 

**]  lYlTl  ny?  till  the  matter  that  .  .  .  to  the  end  that;  not  — 
**!  "l?,  ver.  22,  because  here  no  defining  of  time  goes  before. 
The  changing  of  *W  into  PV  (Hitz.)  is  -unnecessary  and  arbitrary. 
That  the  living  may  know,  etc.  The  expression  is  general,  because 
it  is  not  yet  said  who  is  to  be  understood  by  the  tree  which  should 
be  cut  down.  This  general  expression  is  in  reality  correct ;  for  the 
king  comes  by  experience  to  this  knowledge,  and  so  all  will  attain 
to  it  who  consider  this.  The  two  last  passages  of  ver.  14  express 
more  fully  how  the  Most  High  manifests  His  supremacy  over,  the 
kingdom  of  men.  The  Kethiv  iTpy  is  shortened  from  N?^  and 
in  the  Keri  is  yet  further  shortened  by  the  rejection  of  the  *;  cf. 
ch.  v.  21,  vii.  4ff.,  etc. 

Ver.  15  (18).  Nebuchadnezzar  adds  to  his  communication  of 
his  dream  a  command  to  Daniel  to  interpret  it.  The  form  ^7^3 
(its  interpretation)  is  the  old  orthography  and  the  softened  form 
for  TO  (cf.  ver.  6). 

Vers.  16-24  (19-27).   The  interpretation  of  the  dream. 

As  Daniel  at  once  understood  the  interpretation  of  the  dream, 
he  was  for  a  moment  so  astonished  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
terror  at  the  thoughts  which  moved  his  soul.  This  amazement 
seized  him  because  he  wished  well  to  the  king,  and  yet  he  must 
now  announce  to  him  a  weighty  judgment  from  God. 

Ver.  16.  The  punctuation  Dplfil^K  for  DDifi^;K  is  Syriac,  as  in 
the  Hebr.  ch.  viii.  27;  cf.  Winer's  ' Chald.  Gram.  §  25,  2.  ny^3 
*nn  means,  not  about  an  hour  (Mich.,  Hitz.,  Kran.,  etc.),  but  as  it 
were  an  instant,  a  moment.  Regarding  nj?^?  see  under  ch.  iii.  6. 
The  king  perceives  the  astonishment  of  Daniel,  and  remarks  that 
he  has  found  the  interpretation.  Therefore  he  asks  him,  with 
friendly  address,  to  tell  him  it  without  reserve.  Daniel  then  com- 
municates it  in  words  of  affectionate  interest  for  the  welfare  of 
the  king.  The  words,  let  the  dream  be  to  thine  enemies,  etc.,  do 
not  mean :  it  is  a  dream,  a  prophecy,  such  as  the  enemies  of  the  king 
might  ungraciously  wish  (Klief.),  but:  may  the  dream  ivithits  inter- 
pretation be  to  thine  enemies,  may  it  be  fulfilled  to  them  or  refer  to 
them  (Hav.,  Hitz.,  etc.).  The  Kethiv  *&OG  is  the  regular  formation 
from  N")E  with  the  suffix,  for  which  the  Masoretes  have  substituted 

••  T  7 

the  later  Talmudic-Tar£.  form  "io.     With  regard  to  ^WV  with  the 

O  t  o  t  :  - 

a  shortened,  as  also  PHtWl  (ch.  iii.  16)  and  other  participial  forms, 
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cf.  Winer,  Chald.  Gram.  §  34,  III.  That  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver.  16) 
in  his  account  speaks  in  the  third  person  does  not  justify  the  con- 
clusion, either  that  another  spake  of  him,  and  that  thus  the  docu- 
ment is  not  genuine  (Hitz.),  nor  yet  the  conclusion  that  this  verse 
includes  an  historical  notice  introduced  as  an  interpolation  into 
the  document ;  for  similar  forms  of  expression  are  often  found  in 
such  documents :  cf.  Ezra  vii.  13-15,  Esth.  viii.  7,  8. 

Ver.  17  (20).  Daniel  interprets  to  the  king  his  dream,  repeat- 
ing only  here  and  there  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  substance  of 
it  in  the  same  words,  and  then  declares  its  reference  to  the  king. 
With  vers.  17  (20)  and  18  (21)  cf.  vers.  8  (11)  and  9  (12).  The 
fuller  description  of  the  tree  is  subordinated  to  the  relative  clause, 
which  thou  hast  seen,  so  that  the  subject  is  connected  by  Kin  (ver. 
19),  representing  the  verb,  subst.,  according  to  rule,  with  the  pre- 
dicate N}^**.  The  interpretation  of  the  separate  statements  regard- 
ing the  tree  is  also  subordinated  in  relative  clauses  to  the  subject. 
For  the  Kethiv  T\ST\  =  W3"l,  the  Keri  gives  the  shortened  form 
ni\  with  the  elision  of  the  third  radical,  analogous  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  following  HDD  for  USD.  To  the  call  of  the  angel  to 
li  cut  down  the  tree,"  etc.  (ver.  20,  cf.  vers.  10-13),  Daniel  gives 
the  interpretation,  ver.  21,  u  This  is  the  decree  of  the  Most  High 
which  is  come  upon  the  king,  that  he  shall  be  driven  from  men, 
and  dwell  among  the  beasts,"  etc.  bv  Ktt»  =  Hebr.  5>?  Kta.  The 
indefinite  plur.  form  PTJD  stands  instead  of  the  passive,  as  the 
following  $  pvyp)  and  fh^O,  cf.  under  ch.  iii.  4.  Thus  the 
subject  remains  altogether  indefinite,  and  one  has  neither  to 
think  on  men  who  will  drive  him  from  their  society,  etc.,  nor  of 
angels,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  expulsion  of  the  king  may  be 
predicated,  but  scarcely  the  feeding  on  grass  and  being  wet  with 
dew. 

Ver.  23  (26).  In  this  verse  the  emblem  and  its  interpretation 
are  simply  placed  together,  so  that  we  must  in  thought  repeat  the 
Rl^a  JOT  from  ver.  21  before  Sjnd>0.  KBJi>,  DKj?  do  not  in  this 
place  mean  to  stand,  to  exist,  to  remain,  for  this  does  not  agree 
with  the  following  *)"$?;  for  until  Nebuchadnezzar  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  supremacy  of  God,  his  dominion  shall  not  con- 
tinue, but  rest,  be  withdrawn,  ttip,  to  rise  up,  has  here  an  in- 
choative meaning,  again  rise  up.  To  ?&?&  (do  rule)  there  is  to 
be  added  from  ver.  22  (25)  the  clause,  over  the  kingdom  of  men. 
From  this  passage  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  NJ»B>', 
heaven,  for  KJ?P,   the  Most  High,   God  of  heaven,  whence  after- 
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wards  arose  the  use  of  ftacrikeia  tojv  ovpavwv  for  fSaaCkeia  rod 
Oeov. 

Ver.  24  (27).  Daniel  adds  to  his  interpretation  of  the  dream 
the  warning  to  the  king  to  break  off  his  sins  by  righteousness  and 
mercy,  so  that  his  tranquillity  may  be  lengthened.  Daniel  knew 
nothing  of  a  heathen  Fatum,  but  he  knew  that  the  judgments  of 
God  were  directed  against  men  according  to  their  conduct,  and 
that  punishment  threatened  could  only  be  averted  by  repentance  ; 
cf.  Jer.  xviii.  7  ff. ;  Jonah  iii.  5  ff. ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1  f.  This  way  of 
turning  aside  the  threatened  judgment  stood  open  also  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, particularly  as  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream 
was  not  fixed,  and  thus  a  space  was  left  for  repentance.  The 
counsel  of  Daniel  is  interpreted  by  Berth.,  Hitz.,  and  others,  after 
Theodotion,  the  Vulgate,  and  many  Church  Fathers  and  Rabbis, 
as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  holiness  by  works  held  by  the  later 
Jews,  for  they  translate  it :  redeem  thy  sins  by  well-doing  (Hitz. : 
buy  freedom  from  thy  sins  by  alms),  and  thy  transgressions  by  show- 
ing mercy  to  the  poor}  But  this  translation  of  the  first  passage  is 
verbally  false ;  for  PIS  does  not  mean  to  redeem,  to  ransom,  and 
njTO  does  not  mean  alms  or  charity.  P"i3  means  to  break  off,  to 
break  in  pieces,  hence  to  separate,  to  disjoin,  to  put  at  a  distance ; 
see  under  Gen.  xxi.  40.  And  though  in  the  Targg.  p"ia  is  used 
for  7^3,  niB?  to  loosen,  to  unbind,  of  redeeming,  ransoming  of  the 
first-born,  an  inheritance  or  any  other  valuable  possession,  yet  this 
use  of  the  word  by  no  means  accords  with  sins  as  the  object, 
because  sins  are  not  goods  which  one  redeems  or  ransoms  so  as  to 
retain  them  for  his  own  use.  *ttn  P"1-^1  can  onty  mean  to  throw  away 
sins,  to  set  one's  self  free  from  sins.  ^iJ^V  nowhere  in  the  O.  T. 
means  well-doing  or  alms.  This  meaning  the  self-righteous  Rabbis 
first  gave  to  the  word  in  their  writings.  Daniel  recommends  the 
king  to  practise  righteousness  as  the  chief  virtue  of  a  ruler  in 
contrast  to  the  unrighteousness  of  the  despots,  as  Hgstb.,  Iliiv., 
Hofm.,  and  Klief.  have  justly  observed.  To  this  also  the  second 
member  of  the  verse  corresponds.  As  the  king  should  practise 
righteousness  toward  all  his  subjects,  so  should  he  exercise  mercy 

1  Theodot.  translates  :  kocI  toc$  tk/xocprtag  gov  iu  t"h£Y}tuoGVvocig  T^vrpuaut,  Kcti 
rdg  oioiKicc;  gov  tv  o'lKTippois  mvviTav.  The  Vulg. :  ct  peccata  tua  eleemosynis 
redime  et  iniquitates  tuas  misericordiis  pauperum.  Accordingly,  the  Catholic 
Church  regards  this  passage  as  a  locus  clasrictts  for  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of 
works,  against  which  the  Apologia  Con/.  August,  first  set  forth  the  right  ex- 
position. 
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toward  the  oppressed,  the  miserable,  the  poor.  Both  of  these 
virtues  are  frequently  named  together,  e.g.  Isa.  xi.  4,  Ps.  lxxii.  4, 
Isa.  xli.  2,  as  virtues  of  the  Messiah.  S|W]  is  the  plur.  of  Wj,  as 
the  parallel  ^\\V  shows,  and  the  Keri  only  the  later  abbreviation 
or  defective  suffix-formation,  as  ch.  ii.  4,  v.  10. 

The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  altogether  misunderstood  by 
Theodotion,  who  translates  it  tW<?  earcu  fMatcpodvpos  tols  irapanr- 
rcofiaa iv  gov  6  0eo?,  and  by  the  Vulgate,  where  it  is  rendered  by 
forsitan  ignoscet  delictis  tuis,  and  by  many  older  interpreters, 
where  they  expound  K|1K  in  the  sense  of  t^.SK  T)^,  patience,  and 
derive  ynbw  from  rhft  to  fail,  to  go  astray  (cf.  ch.  iii.  29).  K3"]H 
means  continuance,  or  length  of  time,  as  ch.  vii.  12 ;  SW,  rest, 
safety,  as  the  Hebr.  nw?  here  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  life  ;  and 
][},  neither  ecce  nor  forsitan,  si  forte,  but  simply  if,  as  always  in 
the  book  of  Daniel. 

Daniel  places  before  the  king,  as  the  condition  of  the  continu- 
ance of  prosperity  of  life,  and  thereby  implicite  of  the  averting  of 
the  threatened  punishment,  reformation  of  life,  the  giving  up  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  towards  the  poor,  and  the  practice  of  righteous- 
ness and  mercy. 

Yers.  25-30  (28-33).   The  fulfilling  of  the  dream, 
Nebuchadnezzar  narrates  the    fulfilment  of   the  dream   alto- 
gether objectively,  so  that  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
Berth.,  Hitz.,  and  others  find  here  that  the  author  falls  out  of  the 
role  of  the  king  into  the  narrative  tone,  and  thus  betrays  the  fact 
that  some  other  than  the  kin^  framed  the  edict.     But  this  con- 
elusion  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  from  ver.  31 
speaks  of  his  recovery  again  in  the  first  person.     Thus  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  change  of  person  has  its  reason  in  the  matter  itself. 
Certainly  it  could  not  be  in  this  that  Nebuchadnezzar  thought  it 
unbecoming  to  speak  in  his  own  person  of  his  madness  ;  for  if  he 
had  had  so  tender  a  regard  for  his  own  person,  he  would  not  have 
published  the  whole  occurrence  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  his 
subjects.     But  the  reason  of  his  speaking  of  his  madness  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  some  other  one  were  narrating  it,  lies  simply  in 
this,  that  in  that  condition  he  was  not  Ich  =  Ego  (Kliefoth).    With 
the  return  of  the  Ich,  I,  on  his  recovery  from  his  madness,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  begins    again    to   narrate   in   the   first    person    (ver. 
31  [34]). 

Ver.  25  (28).   In  this  verse  there  is  a  brief  comprehensive 
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statement  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  to  the  king,  which 
is  then  extended  from  ver.  26  to  30.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  i.e.  after  the  expiry  of  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  the 
dream,  the  king  betook  himself  to  his  palace  at  Babylon,  i.e.  to  the 
flat  roof  of  the  palace  ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  The  addition  at  Babylon 
does  not  indicate  that  the  king  was  then  living  at  a  distance  from 
Babylon,  as  Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  and  others  imagine,  but  is 
altogether  suitable  to  the  matter,  because  Nebuchadnezzar  cer- 
tainly had  palaces  outside  of  Babylon,  but  it  is  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  language  of  the  king  which  follows  regarding  the 
greatness  of  Babylon.  n:y  means  here  not  simply  to  begin  to  speak, 
but  properly  to  answer,  and  suggests  to  us  a  foregoing  colloquy 
of  the  king  with  himself  in  his  own  mind.  Whether  one  may 
conclude  from  that,  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  time,  after 
twelve  months,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  exactly  one  year  after  he  had 
received  the  important  dream,  was  actively  engaging  himself  re- 
garding that  dream,  must  remain  undetermined,  and  can  be  of  no 
use  to  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dream. 
The  thoughts  which  Nebuchadnezzar  expresses  in  ver.  26  (29)  are 
not  favourable  to  such  a  supposition.  Had  the  king  remembered 
that  dream  and  its  interpretation,  he  would  scarcely  have  spoken 
so  proudly  of  his  splendid  city  which  he  had  built  as  he  does  in 
ver.  27  (30). 

When  he  surveyed  the  great  and  magnificent  city  from  the  top 
of  his  palace,  u  pride  overcame  him,"  so  that  he  dedicated  the 
building  of  this  great  city  as  the  house  of  his  kingdom  to  the  might 
of  his  power  and  the  honour  of  his  majesty.  From  the  addition 
Nn^l  it  does  not  follow  that  this  predicate  was  a  standing  Epitheton 
ornans  of  Babylon,  as  with  nin  non,  Amos  vi.  2,  and  other  towns 
of  Asia  ;  for  although  Pausanias  and  Strabo  call  Babylon  fxeyaXv 
and  fieyLarrj  7roXt9,  yet  it  bears  this  designation  as  a  surname  in  no 
ancient  author.  But  in  Rev.  xiv.  8  this  predicate,  quoted  from 
the  passage  before  us,  is  given  to  Babylon,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  it  quite  corresponds  to  the  self-praise  of  his  great 
might  by  which  he  had  built  Babylon  as  the  residence  of  a  great 
king,  nji  designates,  as  n:n  more  frequently,  not  the  building  or 
founding  of  a  city,  for  the  founding  of  Babylon  took  place  in  the 
earliest  times  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  xi.),  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Belus,  or  the  mythic  Semiramis,  i.e.  in  the  pre-historic  time ; 
but  HJ3  means  the  building  up,  the  enlargement,  the  adorning  of  the 
city   wD  f)w,  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  i.e.  for  a  royal    reai- 
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dence ;  cf.  the  related  expression  ^dpdd  JV3,  Amos  vii.  13.  1V2 
stands  in  this  connection  neither  for  town  nor  for  ?2S\}  (ver.  26), 
but  has  the  meaning  divelling-place.  The  royalty  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  has  its  dwelling-place^  its  seat,  in  Babylon,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

With  reference  to  the  great  buildings  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
Babylon,  vide"  the  statements  of  Berosus  in  Josephi  Ant.  x.  11,  1, 
and  con.  Ap.  i.  19,  and  of  Abydenus  in  Eusebii  prcepar.  evang. 
ix.  41,  and  Chron.  i.  p.  59 ;  also  the  delineation  of  these  buildings 
in  Duncker's  GescJi.  des  Alterih.  i.  p.  854  ff.  The  presumption  of 
this  language  appears  in  the  words,  u  by  the  strength  of  my  might, 
and  for  the  splendour  (honour)  of  my  majesty."  Thus  Nebuchad- 
nezzar describes  himself  as  the  creator  of  his  kingdom  and  of  its 
glory,  while  the  building  up  of  his  capital  as  a  residence  bearing 
witness  to  his  glory  and  his  might  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
duration  of  his  dynasty.  This  proud  utterance  is  immediately 
followed  by  his  humiliation  by  the  omnipotent  God.  A  voice  fell 
from  heaven.  ?33  as  in  Isa.  ix.  7,  of  the  sudden  coming  of  a  divine 
revelation.  P.*?$  for  the  passive,  as  ch.  iii.  4.  The  perf.  nny 
denotes  the  matter  as  finished.  At  the  moment  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar heard  in  his  soul  the  voice  from  heaven,  the  prophecy 
begins  to  be  fulfilled,  the  king  becomes  deranged,  and  is  deprived 
of  his  royalty. 

Vers.  29,  30  (32,  33).  Here  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,  ver. 
22  (25),  are  repeated,  and  then  in  ver.  30  (33)  it  is  stated  that  the 
word  regarding  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately  began  to  be  fulfilled. 
On  KnyB*  P13,  cf.  ch.  iii.  6.  nQD,  from  *pD,  to  go  to  an  end.  The 
prophecy  goes  to  an  end  when  it  is  realized,  is  fulfilled.  The  ful- 
filling is  related  in  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  driven  from  among  men,  viz.  by  his  madness,  in  which  he  fled 
from  intercourse  with  men,  and  lived  under  the  open  air  of  heaven 
as  a  beast  among  the  beasts,  eating  grass  like  the  cattle ;  and  his 
person  was  so  neglected,  that  his  hair  became  like  the  eagles' 
feathers  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws.  P7?^3  and  P.^Yr  are 
abbreviated  comparisons ;  vide  under  ver.  13.  That  this  condition 
was  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the  madness  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  ver.  31  (34),  where  the  recovery  is  designated  as  the  restoration 
of  his  understanding;. 

This  malady,  in  which  men  regard  themselves  as  beasts  and 
imitate  their  manner  of  life,  is  called  insania  zoanthropica,  or,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  think  themselves  wolves,  hjcanthropia.     The 
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condition  is  described  in  a  manner  true  to  nature.  Even  a  as  to 
the  eating  of  grass,"  as  G.  Rosch,  in  the  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Zeitschr. 
xv.  p.  521,  remarks,  u  there  is  nothing  to  perplex  or  that  needs  to  be 
explained.  It  is  a  circumstance  that  has  occurred  in  recent  times, 
as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  Wiirttemberg  asylum  for  the 
insane."  Historical  documents  regarding  this  form  of  madness 
have  been  collected  by  Trusen  in  his  Sitten,  Gebr.  u.  Krank.  der 
alten  Hebrder,  p.  205  f.,  2d  ed.,  and  by  Friedreich  in  Zur  Bibel, 
i.  p.  308  f.1 

Vers.  31-34  (34-37).  Nebuchadnezzar  s  recovery,  his  restora- 
tion to  his  kingdom,  and  his  thankful  recognition  of  the  Lord  in 
heaven. 

The  second  part  of  the  prophecy  was  also  fulfilled.  "  At  the 
end  of  the  days,"  i.e.  after  the  expiry  of  the  seven  times,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, — the  first  sign  of  the  return 
of  human  consciousness,  from  which,  however,  we  are  not  to  con- 
clude, with  Hitzig,  that  before  this,  in  his  madness,  he  went  on  all- 
fours  like  an  ox.  Nebuchadnezzar  means  in  these  words  only  to 
say  that  his  first  thought  was  a  look  to  heaven,  whence  help  came 
to  him ;  cf.  Ps.  cxxiii.  1  f.  Then  his  understanding  immediately 
returned  to  him.  The  first  thought  he  entertained  was  to  thank 
God,  to  praise  Him  as  the  ever-living  One,  and  to  recognise  the 
eternity  of  His  sway.  Nebuchadnezzar  acknowledges  and  praises 
God  as  the  a  ever-living  One,"  because  He  had  again  given  to  him 
his  life,  which  had  been  lost  in  his  madness;  cf.  ch.  vi.  27  (26). 

Yer.  316,  cf.  with  eh.  iii.  33  (iv.  1).  The  eternity  of  the  supre- 
macy of  God  includes  His  omnipotence  as  opposed  to  the  weakness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  This  eternity  Nebuchadnezzar  praises 
in  ver.  32  (35)  in  words  which  remind  us  of  the  expressions  of 
Isaiah  ;  cf.  with  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  Isa.  xl.  17,  xxiv.  21 ; 
and  with  the  second  half  of  it,  Isa.  xliii.  13.  n?3  for  60S,  as  not, 
as  not  existing.  FIT3  Knp  in  the  Pa.,  to  strike  on  the  hand,  to  hinder, 
derived  from  the  custom  of  striking  children  on  the  hand  in  chas- 

1  Regarding  the  statement,  "his  hair  grew  as  the  feathers  of  an  eagle," 
etc.,  Friedr.  remarks,  p.  31G,  that,  besides  the  neglect  of  the  external  appear- 
ance, there  is  also  to  be  observed  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  in  psychical 
maladies  the  nails  assume  a  peculiarly  monstrous  luxuriance  with  deformity. 
Besides,  his  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  considered,  "  for 
it  is  an  actual  experience  that  the  hair,  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  the  rough  weather  and  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  more  does  it  grow  in  hardness, 
and  thus  becomes  like  unto  the  feathers  of  an  eagle." 
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tising  them.     The  expression  is  common  in  the  Targg.  and  in  the 
Arabic. 

Ver.  33  (36).  With  the  restoration  of  his  understanding  Nebu- 
chadnezzar also  regained  his  royal  dignity  and  his  throne.      In 
order  to  intimate  the  inward  connection  between  the  return  of 
reason  and  the  restoration  to  his  sovereignty,  in  this  verse  the  first 
element  of  his  restoration  is  repeated  from  ver.  31  (34),  and  the 
second  follows  in  connection  with   it  in  the  simple  manner  of 
Semitic  narrative,  for  which  we  in  German  (and  English)  use  the 
closer  connection:  "  when  my  understanding  returned,  then  also  my 
royal  state  and  my  glory  returned."     The  passage  beginning  with 
^j?y!  is  construed  very  differently  by  interpreters.    Many  co-ordinate 
?D  "ipv  with  *VVi  mn.  and  then  regard  ipv  either  as  the  nominative, 
u  and  then  my  kingly  greatness,  my  glory  and  splendour,  came  to 
m^  again  "  (Hitzig),  or  unite  *?J1  *HH  as  the  genitive  with  ^37»  - 
"  and  for  the  honour  of  my  royalty,  of  my  fame  and  my  glory, 
it  (my  understanding)  returned  to  me  again"  (v.  Leng.,  Maur., 
Klief.).     The  first  of  these  interpretations  is  grammatically  in- 
admissible, since  ?  cannot  be  a  sign  of  the  genitive;  the  other 
is   unnecessarily   artificial.      We   agree    with    Kosenmuller    and 
Kranichfeld  in  regarding  TO  *"HH  as  the  subject  of  the  passage. 
^Vl  [splendour,  pomp]  is  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  prince, 
which  according  to  Oriental  modes  of  conception  showed  itself 
in  splendid  dress;  cf.  Ps.  ex.  3,  xxix.  2,  xcvi.  9;  2  Chron.  xx.  21. 
VT,  splendour  (ch.  ii.  31),  is  the  shining  colour  or  freshness  of  the 
appearance,  which  is  lost  by  terror,  anxiety,  or  illness,  as  in  ch.  v. 
6,  9, 10,  vii.  28.     "*Pv  as  in  ver.  27.     In  how  far  the  return  of  the 
external  dignified  habitus  was  conducive  to  the  honour  of  royalty, 
the  king  most  fully  shows  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  where 
he  says  that  his  counsellors  again  established  him  in  his  kingdom. 
The  Nys,  to  seek,  does  not  naturally  indicate  that  the  king  was 
suffered,  during  the  period  of  his  insanity,  to  wander  about  in  the 
fields  and  forests  without  any  supervision,  as  Bertholdt  and  Hitzig 
think ;  but  it  denotes  the  seeking  for  one  towards  whom  a  commis- 
sion has  to  be  discharged,  as  ch.  ii.  13 ;  thus,  here,  the  seeking  in 
order  that  they  might  transfer  to  him  again  the  government.    The 
u  counsellors  and  great  men "  are  those  who  had  carried  on  the 
government  during  his  insanity,     ri^pnn,  on  account  of  the  accent, 
distinct.,  is  Hophal  pointed  with  Patach  instead  of  Tsere,  as  the 
following  nBDVt.     If  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  restoration  to  the 
kingdom,  attained  to  yet  more  *3"|,  greatness,  than  he  had  before,  so 
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he  must  have  reigned  yet  a  considerable  time  without  our  needing 
to  suppose  that  he  accomplished  also  great  deeds. 

Ver.  34  (37).  The  manifesto  closes  with  praise  to  God,  the  King 
of  heaven,  whose  works  are  truth  and  righteousness,  which  show 
themselves  in  humbling  the  proud.  Bi^'i?  corresponds  to  the  Hebr. 
np«,  and  H  to  the  Hebr.  BStrp.  Nebuchadnezzar  thus  recognised 
the  humiliation  which  he  had  experienced  as  a  righteous  punish- 
ment for  his  pride,  without,  however,  being  mindful  of  the  divine 
grace  which  had  been  shown  in  mercy  toward  him  ;  whence  Calvin 
has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  brought  to  true  heart- 
repentance. 

CHAP.  V.     BELSHAZZAR' S  FEAST  AND  THE  HANDWRITING  OF 

GOD. 

The  Chaldean  king  Belshazzar  made  a  feast  to  his  chief 
officers,  at  which  in  drunken  arrogance,  by  a  desecration  of  the 
sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  from  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  derided  the  God  of  Israel  (yers.  1-4). 
Then  he  suddenly  saw  the  finger  of  a  hand  writing  on  the  wall 
of  the  guest-chamber,  at  which  he  was  agitated  by  violent  terror, 
and  commanded  that  the  wise  men  should  be  sent  for,  that  they 
might  read  and  interpret  to  him  the  writing ;  and  when  they  were 
not  able  to  do  this,  he  became  pale  with  alarm  (vers.  5-9).  Then 
the  queen  informed  him  of  Daniel,  who  would  be  able  to  interpret 
the  writing  (vers.  10-12).  Daniel,  being  immediately  brought  in, 
declared  himself  ready  to  read  and  interpret  the  writing;  but  first 
he  reminded  the  king  of  his  sin  in  that  he  did  not  take  warning 
from  the  divine  chastisement  which  had  visited  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  iv.),  but  offended  the  Most  High  God  by  desecrating 
the  holy  vessels  of  His  temple  (vers.  13,  14).  He  then  interpreted 
to  him  the  writing,  showing  the  king  that  God  had  announced  to 
him  by  means  of  it  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  the  transference  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  (vers.  25-28).  Daniel 
was  thereupon  raised  to  honour  by  Belshazzar,  who  was,  however, 
in  that  same  night  put  to  death  (vers.  29,  30). 

This  narrative  presents  historical  difficulties,  for  a  Chaldean 
king  by  the  name  of  Belshazzar  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  except 
in  the  passage  in  Baruch  i.  11  f.,  which  is  dependent  on  this 
chapter  of  Daniel;  and  the  judgment  here  announced  to  him,  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  in  part  mentioned  in  ver.  30,  and  in  part 
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set  forth  in  ch.  vi.  1  (v.  31),  does  not  appear  to  harmonize  with  the 
extra-biblical  information  which  we  have  regarding  the  destruction 
of  the  Chaldean  kingdom. 

If  we  consider  closely  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  it  appears 
that  Belshazzar,  designated  in  ver.  30  as  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  is 
not  only  in  ver.  22  addressed  by  Daniel  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  son, 
but  in  yers.  11,  13,  and  18  is  also  manifestly  represented  in  the 
same  character,  for  the  queen-mother  (ver.  11),  Belshazzar  him- 
self (ver.  13),  and  Daniel  (ver.  18)  call  Nebuchadnezzar  his  3K? 
father.  If  now  35$  and  13  do  not  always  express  the  special 
relation  of  father  and  son,  but  3K  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  of  a 
grandfather  and  of  yet  more  remote  ancestors,  and  "12  of  grand- 
sons and  other  descendants,  yet  this  wider  interpretation  and 
conception  of  the  words  is  from  the  matter  of  the  statements  here 
made  highly  improbable,  or  indeed  directly  excluded,  inasmuch  as 
the  queen-mother  speaks  of  things  which  she  had  experienced,  and 
Daniel  said  to  Belshazzar  (ver.  22)  that  he  knew  the  chastisement 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  suffered  from  God  in  the  madness 
that  had  come  upon  him,  but  had  not  regarded  it.  In  that  case 
the  announcement  of  the  judgment  threatening  Belshazzar  and 
his  kingdom  (vers.  24-28),  when  compared  with  its  partial  fulfil- 
ment in  Belshazzar's  death  (ver.  30),  appears  to  indicate  that  his 
death,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  and 
its  transference  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  vi.  1  [v.  31]),  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless  this  indication,  as  has 
already  been  remarked  (p.  37),  appears  to  have  more  plausibility 
than  truth,  since  neither  the  combination  of  the  two  events  in  their 
announcement,  nor  their  union  in  the  statement  of  their  fulfil- 
ment, by  means  of  the  copula  1  in  ch.  vi.  1,  affords  conclusive  proof 
of  their  being  contemporaneous.  Since  only  the  time  of  Belshazzar's 
death  is  given  (ver.  30),  but  the  transference  of  the  Chaldean  king- 
dom to  the  Median  Darius  (ch.  vi.  1)  is  not  chronologically  defined, 
then  we  may  without  hesitation  grant  that  the  latter  event  did  not 
happen  till  some  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar, 
in  case  other  reasons  demand  this  supposition.  For,  leaving  out 
of  view  the  announcement  of  the  judgment,  the  narrative  contains 
not  the  least  hint  that,  at  the  time  when  Belshazzar  revelled  with 
his  lords  and  his  concubines,  the  city  of  Babylon  was  besieged  by 
enemies.  "  Belshazzar  (vers.  1-4)  is  altogether  without  care,  which 
he  could  not  have  been  if  the  enemy  had  gathered  before  the  gates. 
The  handwriting  announcing  evil  appears  out  of  harmony  with 
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the  circumstances  (ver.  5j,  wnile  it  would  have  had  a  connection 
with  them  if  the  city  had  been  beleaguered.  Belshazzar  did  not 
believe  (ver.  29)  that  the  threatened  end  was  near,  which  would 
not  have  been  in  harmony  with  a  state  of  siege.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  to  be  explained  from  the  light-mindedness  of 
Belshazzar,  but  they  may  be  by  the  supposition  that  his  death  was 
the  result  of  an  insurrection,  unexpected  by  himself  and  by  all." 
Kliefoth,  p.  148. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  this  review  of  the  chapter  the  non- 
biblical  reports  regarding  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 
Berosus,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i.  20,  says 
that  "  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Evilmerodach,  who  reigned  badly  (rrpocnas  t&v  Trpayfidrayv  uvo/jlcds 
koli  daekyw^),  and  was  put  to  death  (avrjpeOr})  by  Neriglissor,  the 
husband  of  his  sister,  after  he  had  reigned  two  years.  This  Neri- 
glissor succeeded  him,  and  reigned  four  years.  His  son  Laboro- 
soarchod,  being  still  a  child  (irals  wy),  reigned  after  him  nine 
months,  and  was  murdered  by  his  friends  (Bca  to  7ro\\a  i^alvecv 
fcaKorjdij  vtto  tcjv  fy'Ckwv  aTreTvinravio~6rj)y  because  he  gave  many 
proofs  of  a  bad  character.  His  murderers  by  a  general  resolution 
transferred  the  government  to  Nabonnedus,  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonians who  belonged  to  the  conspirators.  Under  him  the  walls 
of  Babylon  along  the  river-banks  were  better  built.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  came  from  Persia  with  a  great 
army  and  took  Babylon,  after  he  had  subjugated  all  the  rest  of 
Asia.  Nabonnedus  went  out  to  encounter  him,  but  was  vanquished 
in  battle,  and  fled  with  a  few  followers  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Borsippa.  But  Cyrus,  after  he  had  taken  Babylon  and  demolished 
its  walls,  marched  against  Borsippa  and  besieged  Nabonnedus. 
But  Nabonnedus  could  not  hold  out,  and  therefore  surrendered 
himself.  He  was  at  first  treated  humanely  by  Cyrus,  who  removed 
him  from  Babylon,  and  gave  him  Carmania  as  a  place  of  residence 
(Sou?  olicr)Tr)pLov  avico  Kapfxaviav)^  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  and  died." 

Abydenus,  in  a  shorter  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  the 
Prcppar.  Ev.  ix.  41,  and  in  the  Citron.  Armen.  p.  60  sq.,  makes  the 
same  statements.  Petermann's  translation  of  the  fragment  found 
in  Niebuhr's  Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  504,  is  as  follows  : — u  There  now 
reigned  (after  Nebuchodrossor)  his  son  Amilmarodokos,  whom  his 
son-in-law  Niglisaris  immediately  murdered,  whose  only  son  Labos- 
sorakos  remained  yet  alive ;  but  it  happened  to  him  also  that  he 
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met  a  violent  death.  He  commanded  that  Nabonedokhos  should 
be  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  a  person  who  was  alto- 
gether unfit  to  occupy  it."  (In  the  Prcepar.  Evang.  this  passage 
is  given  in  these  words :  Na^ovvlBo^ov  airoBeUvvo-c  fido-ikea, 
TTpoayKovra  oi  ovSev.)  "  Cyrus,  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Babylon,  appointed  him  margrave  of  the  country  of  Carmania. 
Darius  the  king  removed  him  out  of  the  land."  (This  last  passage 
is  wanting  in  the  Prcep.  Ev.)1 

According  to  these  reports,  there  reigned  in  Babylon  after 
Nebuchadnezzar  four  other  kings,  among  whom  there  was  no  one 
called  Belshazzar,  and  only  one  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.  Evil- 
merodach ;  for  Neriglissar  is  son-in-law  and  Laborosoarchod  is 
grandson  (daughter's  son)  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Nabonnedus 
was  not  at  all  related  to  him,  nor  of  royal  descent.  Of  these  kings, 
only  Evilmerodach  and  Laborosoarchod  were  put  to  death,  while 
on  the  contrary  Neriglissar  and  Nabonnedus  died  a  natural  death, 
and  the  Babylonian  dominion  passed  by  conquest  to  the  Medes, 
without  Nabonnedus  thereby  losing  his  life.      Hence  it  follows, 

1  With  these  statements  that  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  Euseb.  Chron. 
Armen.  ed.  Aucher,  i.  p.  45,  in  the  main  agrees.  His  report,  according  to 
Petermann's  translation  (as  above,  p.  497),  is  as  follows  : — "  After  Nebuchod- 
rossor,  his  son  Amilmarudokhos  reigned  12  years,  whom  the  Hebr.  hist,  calls 
Ilmarudokhos.  After  him  there  reigned  over  the  Chaldeans  Neglisaros  4  years, 
and  then  Nabodenus  17  years,  under  whom  Cyrus  (son)  of  Cambyses  assembled 
an  army  against  the  land  of  the  Babylonians.  Nabodenus  opposed  him,  but 
was  overcome  and  put  to  flight.  Cyrus  now  reigned  over  Babylon  9  years," 
etc.  The  12  years  of  Amilmarudokhos  are  without  doubt  an  error  of  the 
Armenian  translator  or  of  some  transcriber ;  and  the  omission  of  Loborosoar- 
chod  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  he  did  not  reign  a  full  year.  The 
correctness  of  the  statement  of  Berosus  is  confirmed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
who  names  as  successors  of  ftabokolassar  {i.e.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned 
43  years),  Illoarudmos  2  years,  Nerigassolassaros  4  years,  and  Nabonadius  17 
years ;  thus  omitting  Laborosoarchod  on  the  grounds  previously  mentioned. 
The  number  of  the  years  of  the  reigns  mentioned  by  Berosus  agrees  with  the 
biblical  statements  regarding  the  duration  of  the  exile.  From  the  first  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  are  men- 
tioned— Jehoiakim  7  years,  Jehoiachin  3  months,  and  his  imprisonment  37 
years  (Jer.  lii.  31),  Evilmerodach  2  years,  Neriglissar  4  years,  Laborosoarchod 
9  months,  and  Nabonnedus  17  years — in  all  68  years,  to  which,  if  the  2  years 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  are  added,  we  shall  have  70  years.  The  years 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Babylonian  kings  amount  in  all  to  the  same  number ;  viz. 
Nebuchadnezzar  44£  years, — since  he  did  not  become  king  till  one  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  reigned  43  years, — Evilmerodach  2  years,  Neri- 
glissar 4  years,  Loborosoarchod  9  months,  Nabonnedus  17  years,  and  Darius  the 
Mede  2  years — in  all  70  years. 
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(1)  that  Belshazzar  cannot  be  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  nor  is 
identical  with  Nabonnedus,  who  was  neither  a  son  nor  descendant 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  not  put  to  death  by  Cyrus  at  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  king- 
dom ;  (2)  that  Belshazzar  could  neither  be  Evilmerodach  nor 
Laborosoarchod,  since  only  these  two  were  put  to  death — the 
former  after  he  had  reigned  only  two  years,  and  the  latter  after  he 
had  reigned  only  nine  months,  while  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar's 
reign  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  viii.  1 ;  and  (3)  that  the  death  of 
Belshazzar  cannot  have  been  at  the  same  time  as  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

If  we  now  compare  with  these  facts,  gathered  from  Oriental 
sources,  those  narrated  by  the  Greek  historians  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  we  find  that  the  former  speaks  of  several  Babylonian 
kings,  but  says  nothing  particular  regarding  them,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  reports  many  sayings  and  fabulous  stories  of  two 
Babylonian  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  to  whom  he  attri- 
butes (i.  184  f.)  many  exploits,  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
which  Berosus  has  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  Babylonian 
kings  he  names  (i.  188)  only  Labynetos  as  the  son  of  Nitocris, 
with  the  remark,  that  he  had  the  same  name  as  his  father,  and 
that  Cyrus  wraged  war  against  this  second  Labynetos,  and  by 
diverting  the  Euphrates  from  its  course  at  the  time  of  a  nocturnal 
festival  of  its  inhabitants,  stormed  the  city  of  Babylon  (i.  191), 
after  he  had  gained  a  battle  before  laying  siege  to  the  capital  of 
the  Babylonians  (i.  190).  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  15  ff.), 
agreeing  with  Herodotus,  relates  that  Cyrus  entered  the  city  by 
damming  off  the  Euphrates  during  a  festival  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  king  was  put  to  death,  whose  name  he  does  not  men- 
tion, but  whom  he  describes  (v.  2.  27,  iv.  6.  3)  as  a  youth,  and 
(iv.  6.  3,  v.  2.  27  f.,  v.  3.  6,  vii.  5.  32)  as  a  riotous,  voluptuous, 
cruel,  godless  man.  The  preceding  king,  the  father  of  the  last, 
he  says,  was  a  good  man,  but  his  youngest  son,  who  succeeded  to 
the  government,  was  a  wicked  man.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
appear,  then,  to  agree  in  this,  that  both  of  them  connect  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom 
by  Cyrus  with  a  riotous  festival  of  the  Babylonians,  and  both 
describe  the  last  king  as  of  royal  descent.  They  agree  with  the 
narrative  of  Daniel  as  to  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  that  it  took 
place  during  or  immediately  after  a  festival,  and  regarding  the 
transference  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  ; 
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and  they  confirm  the  prevalent  interpretation  of  this  chapter,  that 
Belshazzar  was  the  last  Chaldean  king,  and  was  put  to  death  on 
the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Babylon.  But  in  their  statements 
concerning  the.  last  king  of  Babylon  they  both  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  Abydenus.  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon  describe  him  as  the  king's  son,  while  Nabonnedus,  according 
to  both  of  these  Chaldean  historians,  was  not  of  royal  descent. 
Besides  this,  Xenophon  states  that  the  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  while  according  to  Berosus,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  not  in  Babylon  at  all,  but  was  besieged  in  Borsippa,  sur- 
rendered to  Cyrus,  and  was  banished  to  Carmania,  or  according 
to  Abydenus,  was  made  deputy  of  that  province.  Shall  we  then 
decide  for  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  against  Berosus  and 
Abydenus  ?  Against  such  a  decision  the  great  imperfection  and 
indefiniteness  of  the  Grecian  account  must  awaken  doubts.  If, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  the  elder  Labynetus  of  Herodotus  is  the 
husband  of  Nitocris,  who  was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  then 
his  son  of  the  same  name  cannot  be  identical  with  the  Nabonnedus 
of  Berosus  and  Abydenus ;  for  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
biblical  and  Oriental  authorities,  which  are  clear  on  this  point,  the 
Chaldean  kingdom  did  not  fall  under  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  then  the  statement  of  Herodotus  regarding  the  two  Laby- 
netuses  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  is  fabricated  from  very  obscure 
traditions.  Xenophon  also  shows  himself  to  be  not  well  informed 
regarding  the  history  of  the  Chaldean  kings.  Although  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  of  these  kings  appears  to  indicate  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  character,  and  accords  with  the  character  of  Bel- 
shazzar, yet  he  does  not  even  know  the  name  of  this  king,  and 
still  less  the  duration  of  his  reign. 

Accordingly  these  scanty  and  indefinite  Grecian  reports  can- 
not counterbalance  the  extended  and  minute  statements  of  Berosus 
and  Abydenus,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  regulating  the  historical 
interpretation  of  Dan.  v.  Josephus,  it  is  true,  understands  the 
narrative  in  such  a  way  that  he  identifies  Belshazzar  with  Nabon- 
nedus, and  connects  his  death  with  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish 
kingdom,  for  (Ant,  x.  11,  2  f.)  he  states  that,  after  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmerodach  reigned  eighteen  years.  But  when 
he  died,  his  son  Neriglissar  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  died 
after  he  had  reigned  forty  years.  After  him  the  succession  in  the 
kingdom  came  to  his  son  Labosordacus,  who  continued  in  it  but 
nine  months ;  and  when  he  was  dead  (reXevr^aavTo^  avrov),  it 
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came  to  Baltasar,  who  by  the  Babylonians  was  called   Naboan- 
delus  (Nabonnedus),  against   whom  Cyrus   the   king   of   Persia 
and  Darius  the  king  of  Media  made  war.     While  they  besieged 
Babylon  a  wonderful  event  occurred  at  a  feast  which  the  king 
gave  to  his  magnates  and  his  wives,  as  described  by  Dan.  v.     Not 
long  after  Cyrus  took  the  city  and  made  Baltasar  prisoner.     u  For 
it  was,"  he  continues,  "  under  Baltasar,  after  he  had  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  that  Babylon  was  taken.     This  was,  as  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  the  end  of  the  descendants  of  Nebuchadnezzar."     But 
it  is  clear  that  in  these  reports  which  Josephus  has  given  he  has 
not  drawn  his  information   from  sources  no  longer  accessible  to 
us,  but  has  merely  attempted  in  them  to  combine  the  reports  of 
Berosus,  and  perhaps  also  those  of  the  Greek  historians,  with  his 
own  exposition  of  the  narrative  of  Dan.  v.     The  deviations  from 
Berosus  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
years  of  the  reign  of  Evilmerodach  and  of  Neriglissar  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  transcriber  of  Josephus,  since  he  himself,  in  his  work 
contra  Apion,  gives  the  number  in  harmony  with  those  stated  by 
those  authors  without  making  any  further  remark.     The  names 
of  the  four  kings  are  derived  from  Berosus,  as  well  as  the  nine 
months'  reign  of  Labosordacus  and  the  seventeen  years  of  Nabo- 
andelus ;  but  the  deviations  from   Berosus   with   respect   to  the 
death  of  Evilmerodach,  and  the  descent  of  Neriglissar  and  Nabon- 
nedus from  Nebuchadnezzar,  Josephus  has  certainly  derived  only 
from  Jer.  xxvii.  7  and  Dan.  v. ;  for  the  statement  by  Jeremiah, 
that  all  the  nations  would  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son  and  his 
son's  son,  (l  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  come,"  is  literally  so 
understood  by  him   as  meaning  that  Evilmerodach,  the  son   of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  succeeded  by  his  own  son,  who  again  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  so  on  down  to  Belshazzar,  whom  Daniel 
(ch.  v.  22)   had   called  the  son  of   Nebuchadnezzar,  and  whom 
Josephus  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  the  Nabonnedus 
of  the  Babylonians.     Josephus  did  not  know  how  to  harmonize 
with  this  view  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  Evilmerodach  by  his 
brother-in-law,  and  therefore  he  speaks  of  Evilmerodach  as  dying 
in  peace,  and  of  his  son  as  succeeding  him  on  the  throne,  while  he 
passes  by  in  silence  the  death  of  Labosordacus  and  the  descent 
of  Baltasar,  and  only  in  the  closing  sentence  reckons  him  also 
among  the  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  if  in  the  passages  quoted  Josephus  gives  only  his  own  view 
regarding  the  Chaldean  rulers  down  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that  contradicts  on  several  points  the 
statements  of  Berosus,  without  supporting  these  contradictions  by 
authorities,  we  cannot  make  use  of  his  narrative  as  historical  evi- 
dence for  the  exposition  of  this  chapter,  and  the  question,  Which 
Babylonian  king  is  to  be  understood  by  Belshazzar?  must  be  decided 
on  the  ground  of  existing  independent  authorities. 

Since,  th>en,  the  extra-biblical  authorities  contradict  one  another 
in  this,  that  tne  Chaldean  historians  describe  Nabonnedus,  the  last 
king  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  as  a  Babylonian  not  of  royal  descent 
who,  after  putting  to  death  the  last  descendant  of  the  royal  family, 
usurped  the  throne,  which,  according  to  their  account,  he  occupied 
till  Babylon  was  destroyed  by  Cyrus,  when  he  was  banished  to 
Carmania,  where  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  represent  the  last  Babylonian 
king,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Labynetus  =  Nabonedos  [=  Nabonned 
=  Nabonid],  as  of  royal  descent,  and  the  successor  of  his  father  on 
the  throne,  and  connect  the  taking  of  Babylon  with  a  riotous 
festival  held  in  the  palace  and  in  the  city  generally,  during  which, 
Xenophon  says,  the  king  was  put  to  death ; — therefore  the  deter- 
mination regarding  the  historical  contents  of  Dan.  v.  hinges  on  this 
point:  whether  Belshazzar  is  to  be  identified,  on  the  authority 
of  Greek  authors,  with  Nabonnedus ;  or,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chaldean  historians,  is  to  be  regarded  as  different  from  him,  and 
is  identical  with  one  of  the  two  Babylonian  kings  who  were  de- 
throned by  a  conspiracy. 

The  decision  in  favour  of  the  former  I  have  in  my  Lehrb. 
der  Einl.y  along  with  many  interpreters,  contended  for.  By  this 
view  the  statements  of  Berosus  and  Abydenus  regarding  Nabon- 
ned's  descent  and  the  end  of  his  life  must  be  set  aside  as  unhis- 
torical,  and  explained  only  as  traditions  intended  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  royal  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  the 
Babylonians  sought  to  lessen  the  undeniable  disgrace  attending 
the  downfall  of  their  monarchy,  and  to  roll  away  the  dishonour 
of  the  siege  at  least  from  the  royal  family  of  the  famed  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But  although  in  the  statements  of  Berosus,  but  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  Abydenus  regarding  Nebuchadnezzar,  their 
laudatory  character  cannot  be  denied,  yet  Havernick  (N.  Krit. 
Unterss.  p.  70  f.)  and  Kranichfeld,  p.  30  ff.,  have  with  justice 
replied  that  this  national  partiality  in  giving  colour  to  his  narrative 
is  not  apparent  in  Berosus  generally,  for  he  speaks  very  condemna- 
torily  of  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  saying  that  he  administered 
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the  affairs  of  government  clvo/jlcds  kol  acreXya)?  ;  he  also  blames 
the  predecessor  of  Nabonnedus,  and  assigns  as  the  reason  of  the 
murder  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter  their  own  evil  con- 
duct. Nor  does  it  appear  that  Berosus  depreciated  Nabonnedus 
in  order  to  benefit  his  predecessors,  rather  he  thought  of  him  as 
worthy  of  distinction,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  in  honour 
among  his  predecessors.  "  What  Herodotus  says  (i.  186)  of  the 
wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  expressly  stated  by  Berosus  to  the 
honour  of  the  government  of  Nabonnedus,  namely,  that  under  his 
reign  a  great  part  of  the  city  wall  was  furnished  with  fortifications 
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ttXlvOov  teal  a(T(f)d\Tov  KareKoafirjOri)  ;  and  it  is  obviously  with 
•reference  to  this  statement  that  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
mention  is  made  of  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  city  which 
defied  the  assault  of  Cyrus.  Moreover,  in  the  narrative  Nabon- 
nedus appears  neither  as  a  traitor  nor  as  a  coward.  On  the 
contrary,  he  goes  out  well  armed  against  the  enemy  and  offers 
him  battle  (airavTricras  fjbera  rrj<;  8vvd/jL€co$  kol  irapaTa^dfievo^)  ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  he  surrendered  to  Cyrus  in  Borsippa  is 
to  be  accounted  for  from  this,  that  he  only  succeeded  in  fleeing 
thither  with  a  very  small  band.  Finally,  it  is  specially  mentioned 
that  Cyrus  made  war  against  Babylon  after  he  had  conquered  the 
rest  of  Asia.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  fame  of  the 
strength  of  Babylon  was  in  no  respect  weakened  by  Nabonnedus' 
seventeen  years'  reign."  (Kranichfeld.)  All  these  circumstances 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
Berosus  to  roll  the  disgrace  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  from 
off  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  attribute  it  to  an 
incapable  upstart. 

What  Berosus,  moreover,  says  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Nabonnedus  on  the  part  of  Cyrus  shows  no  trace  of  a  desire  to 
depreciate  the  dethroned  monarch.  That  Cyrus  assigned  him 
a  residence  during  life  in  Carmania  is  in  accordance  with  the 
noble  conduct  of  Cyrus  in  other  cases,  e.g.  toward  Astyages  the 
Mede,  and  toward  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  130;  Justin. 
i.  6,  7).  In  addition  to  all  this,  not  only  is  the  statement  of  Berosus 
regarding  the  battle  which  preceded  the  overthrow  of  Babylon 
confirmed  by  Herodotus,  i.  190,  but  his  report  also  of  the  descent 
of  Nabonnedus  and  of  his  buildings  is  established  by  inscriptions 
reported  on  by  Oppert  in  his  E.cpedit.  Scicnt.  i.  p.  182  ff. ;  for  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates  preserve  to  this 
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day  the  foundations  on  which  were  built  the  walls  of  Nabonnedus, 
consisting  of  hard  bricks  almost  wholly  covered  with  asphalt,  bearing 
the  name  of  "Nabonetos,  who  is  not  described  as  a  king's  son,  but 
is  only  called  the  son  of  Nabobalatirib.  Cf.  Duncker,  Gesch.  des 
Alterth.  ii.  p.  719,  3d  ed. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  Berosus,  as  a  native  historian, 
framing  his  narratives  after  Chaldean  tradition,  certainly  merits 
a  preference  not  only  to  Herodotus,  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  i.  95,  followed  the  Persian  tradition  in  regard  to  Cyrus, 
and  is  not  well  informed  concerning  the  Babylonian  kings,  but  also 
to  Xenophon,  who  in  his  Cyropcedia,  however  favourably  we  may 
judge  of  its  historical  value,  follows  no  pure  historical  aim,  but 
seeks  to  set  forth  Cyrus  as  the  pattern  of  a  hero-king,  and  reveals 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Chaldean  kings. 
But  if,  in  all  his  principal  statements  regarding  Nabonnedus, 
Berosus  deserves  full  credit,  we  must  give  up  the  identification 
of  Belshazzar  with  Nabonnedus,  since  the  narrative  of  Dan.  v.,  as 
above  remarked,  connects  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  in  point  of  fact 
indeed,  but  not  in  point  of  time,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom ;  and  the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon  during  a  nocturnal 
revelry  of  its  inhabitants,  may  rest  also  only  on  some  tradition 
that  had  been  transmitted  to  their  time.1 

1  Kranichfeld,  p.  84  ff.,  has  so  clearly  shown  this  origin  of  the  reports  given 
by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  regarding  the  circumstances  attending  the  taking 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  here  communicating  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  his  proof.     Proceeding  from  the  Augenschein  (appearance),  on 
which  Hitzig  argues,  that,  according  to  Dan.  v.  26  ff.,  the  death  of  Belshazzar 
coincided  with  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  since  both  events  are 
announced  together  in  God's  writing,  Kranichfeld  assumes  that  this  appearance 
(although  it  presents  itself  as  an  optical  illusion,  on  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  manner  of  prophetic  announcement  in  which  the  near  and  the  more  remote 
futures  are  immediately  placed  together)  has  misled  the  uncritical  popular 
traditions  which  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  record,  and  that  not  from  first  and 
native  sources.      "  The  noteworthy  factum  of  the  mysterious  writing  which 
raised  Daniel  to  the  rank  of  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly,  besides, 
made  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous  personage,  and  the  interpretation 
which  placed  together  two  facta,  and  made  them  apparently  contemporaneous, 
as  well  as  the  factum  of  one  part  of  the  announcement  of  the  mysterious  writing 
being  actually  accomplished  that  very  night,  could  in  the  course  of  time,  even 
among  natives,  and  so  much  the  sooner  in  the  dim  form  which  the  tradition 
very  naturally  assumed  in  foreign  countries,  e.g.  in  the  Persian  tradition,  easily 
give  occasion  to  the  tradition  that  the  factum  mentioned  in  the  mysterious 
writing  occurred,  as  interpreted,  in  that  same*  night."     In  this  way  might  th© 
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But  if  Belshazzar  is  not  the  same  person  as  Nabonnedus,  nor 
the  last  Babylonian  king,  then  he  can  only  be  either  Evilmerodach 
or  Laborosoarchod,  since  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors  only  these 
two  were  murdered.  Both  suppositions  have  found  their  advocates. 
Following  the  example  of  Scaliger  and  Calvisius,  Ebrard  (Comm. 
zur  Offb.  Johannes,  p.  45)  and  Delitzsch  (Herz.'s  Realencykl.  iii.  p. 
277)  regard  Belshazzar  as  Laborosoarchod  or  Labosordacus  (as 
Josephus  writes  the  name  in  the  Antt.),  i.e.  Nebo-Sadrach,  and 
Bel  =  Nebo ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  queen  leads  us  to  think 
of  a  very  youthful  king,  and  Belshazzar  (ch.  v.  13)  speaks  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  if  all  he  knew  regarding  him  was  derived 
from  hearsay  alone.  In  ch.  vi.  1  (v.  31)  it  is  indicated  that  a  man 
of  advanced  age  came  in  the  room  of  a  mere  youth.  If  Daniel 
reckons  the  years  of  Belshazzar  from  the  death  of  Evilmerodach 

Persian  or  Median  popular  tradition  easily  think  of  the  king  who  was  put  to 
death  that  night,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  also  the  last  Babylonian 
king,  with  whom  the  kingdom  perished,  and  attribute  to  him  the  name  Laby- 
netus,  i.e.  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  agreement  of 
Herodotus  with  Berosus  in  regard  to  the  battle  preceding  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  king  from  Babylon  at  the  taking  of  the 
city. — "  The  historical  facts  with  respect  to  the  end  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom, 
as  they  are  preserved  by  Berosus,  were  thrown  together  and  confused  along  the 
dim  course  of  the  tradition  with  a  narrative,  preserved  to  us  in  its  original  form 
by  Daniel,  of  the  contents  of  the  mysterious  writing,  connecting  the  death  of  the 
king  with  the  end  of  the  kingdom,  corresponding  with  which,  and  indeed  in 
that  very  night  in  which  it  was  interpreted,  the  murder  of  the  king  took  place  ; 
and  this  dim  tradition  we  have  in  the  reports  given  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
But  the  fact,  as  related  by  Daniel  v.,  forms  the  middle  member  between  the 
statement  given  by  Berosus  and  the  form  which  the  tradition  has  assumed  in 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon."  "  This  seems  to  me,"  as  Kran.,  in  conclusion, 
remarks,  "to  be  the  very  simple  and  natural  state  of  the  matter,  in  view  of 
the  open  contradiction,  on  the  one  side,  in  which  the  Greek  authors  stand  to 
Berosus  and  Abydenus,  without,  however  (cf.  Herodotus),  in  all  points  differing 
from  the  former ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  in  view  of  the  manifest  harmony  in 
which  they  stand  with  Daniel,  without,  however,  agreeing  with  him  in  all 
points.  In  such  circumstances  the  Greek  authors,  as  well  as  Berosus  and 
Abydenus  on  the  other  side,  serve  to  establish  the  statements  in  the  book  of 
Daniel." 

Against  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  tradition  transmitted  by  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  during  a  riotous  festival  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  prophecies  of  Isa.  xxi.  5,  and  of  Jer.  li.  39,  cannot  be  adduced  as 
historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  historical  truth  of  this  tradition  ;  for  these 
prophecies  contain  only  the  thought  that  Babylon  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed 
amid  the  tumult  of  its  revelry  and  drunkenness,  and  would  only  be  available  as 
valid  evidence  if  they  were  either  vaticinia  ex  eventu,  or  were  literally  delivered 
as  predictions. 
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(cf.  Jer.  xxvii.  7),  for  Belshazzar's  father  Neriglissar  (Nergal-Sar), 
since  he  was  only  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
could  only  "rule  in  the  name  of  his  son,  then  Belshazzar,  (Nebo- 
Sadrach)  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  four  years  and  nine  months, 
of  which  his  father  Nergal-Sar  reigned  four  years  in  his  stead,  and 
he  himself  nine  months.  With  Belshazzar  the  house  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  ceased  to  reign.  Astyages,  the  Median  king,  regarded 
himself  as  heir  to  the  Chaldean  throne,  and  held  as  his  vassal 
Nabonnedus,  who  was  made  king  by  the  conspirators  who  had 
murdered  Belshazzar;  but  Nabonnedus  endeavoured  to  maintain 
his  independence  by  means  of  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Lydia, 
and  thus  there  began  the  war  which  was  directed  first  against  the 
Lydian  king,  and  then  against  Nabonnedus  himself. 

But  of  these  conjectures  and  combinations  there  is  no  special 
probability,  for  proof  is  wanting.  For  the  alleged  origin  of  the 
war  against  the  Lydian  king  and  against  Nabonnedus  there  is  no 
historical  foundation,  since  the  supposition  that  Astyages  regarded 
himself,  after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
the  heir  to  the  Chaldean  throne  is  a  mere  conjecture.  Neither 
of  these  conjectures  finds  any  support  either  in  the  fact  that 
Nabonnedus  remained  quiet  during  the  Lydian  war  instead  of 
rendering  help  to  the  Lydian  king,  or  from  that  which  we  find 
on  inscriptions  regarding  the  buildings  of  Nabonnedus.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Oppert  and  Duncker  (Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,  ii. 
p.  719),  Nabonetus  (Nabunahid)  not  merely  completed  the  walls 
left  unfinished  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  were  designed  to  shut 
in  Babylon  from  the  Euphrates  along  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but 
he  designates  himself,  in  inscriptions  found  on  bricks,  as  ihe  pre- 
server and  the  restorer  of  the  pyramid  and  the  tower,  and  he  boasts 
of  having  built  a  temple  at  Mugheir  to  the  honour  of  his  deities,  the 
goddess  Belit  and  the  god  Sin  (god  of  the  Moon).  The  restoration 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  tower,  as  well  as  the  building  of  the  temple, 
does  not  agree  with  the  supposition  that  Nabonnedus  ascended  the 
throne  as  vassal  of  the  Median  king  with  the  thought  of  setting 
himself  free  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  Median  rule.  Moreover 
the  supposition  that  Neriglissar,  as  the  husband  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's daughter,  could  have  conducted  the  government  only  in 
the  name  of  his  son,  is  opposed  to  the  statements  of  Berosus  and 
to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  reckon  Neriglissar  as  really  king, 
and  his  reign  as  distinct  from  that  of  his  son.  Thus  the  appearance 
of  the  queen  in  Dan.  v.  by  no  means  indicates  that  Belshazzar  was 
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yet  a  boy ;  much  rather  does  the  participation  of  the  wives  and 
concubines  of  Belshazzar  in  the  feast  point  to  the  age  of  the  king 
as  beyond  that  of  a  boy.  Finally,  it  does  not  follow  from  ch.  v. 
13  that  Belshazzar  knew  about  Nebuchadnezzar  only  from  hear- 
say. In  the  verse  referred  to,  Belshazzar  merely  says  that  he  had 
heard  regarding  Daniel  that  he  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  had  been 
carried  captive  by  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  the  carrying 
away  of  Daniel  and  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar  took  place,  as 
to  its  beginning,  before  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  as  to  its 
end  (under  Zedekiah),  during  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  when  his 
eldest  son  might  be  yet  a  mere  youth.  That  Belshazzar  knew 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  not  from  hearsay  merely,  but  that  he  knew 
from  personal  knowledge  about  his  madness,  Daniel  tells  him  to 
his  race,  ver.  22. 

Finally,  the  identification  of  Labosordacus,  =  Nebo-Sadrach, 
with  Belshazzar  has  more  appearance  than  truth.  Bel  is  not  like 
Nebo  in  the  sense  that  both  names  denote  one  and  the  same  god ; 
but  Bel  is  the  Jupiter  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Nebo  the  Mercury. 
Also  the  names  of  the  two  kings,  as  found  on  the  inscriptions, 
are  quite  different.  For  the  name  Aaj3oaopSa^o^  (Joseph.  Ant.) 
Berosus  uses  Aa^opoaodp^oSo^^  and  Abydenus  (Euseb.  prcep.  ev. 
ix.  41)  Aaftaacrdpao-fcos  ;  in  the  Chron.  arm.  it  is  Labossorakos, 
and  Syncellus  has  Aafioadpoyps.  These  names  do  not  represent 
Nebo-Sadrach,  but  that  used  by  Berosus  corresponds  to  the  native 
Chaldee  Nabu-ur-uzuurhudy  the  others  point  to  Nabu-surusk  or 
-suruk,  and  show  the  component  parts  contained  in  the  name  Nabu- 
hudrussur  in  inverted  order, — at  least  they  are  very  nearly  related 
to  this  name.  Belshazzar,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion published  by  Oppert  (Duncker,  p.  720)  written  Belsarrusur. 
In  this  Inscription  Nabonetus  names  Belsarrusur  the  offspring  of 
his  heart.  If  we  therefore  consider  that  Nabonnedus  represents 
himself  as  carrying  forward  and  completing  the  work  begun  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon,  the  supposition  presses  itself  upon  us, 
that  also  in  regard  to  the  name  which  he  gave  to  his  son,  who  was 
eventually  his  successor  on  the  throne,  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.  Conse- 
quently these  Inscriptions  would  indicate  that  the  Belshazzar  (= 
Belsarrusur)  of  Daniel  was  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his 
successor  on  the  throne. 

Though  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  this  supposition,  there  are 
yet  weighty  reasons  for  regarding  Belshazzar  as  the  son  and  sue- 
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cessor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Neriglissar,  and  thus  for  identifying  him  with  Evilmerodach 
(2  Kings  xxv.  27  ;  Jer.  Hi.  31).    Following  the  example  of  Marsham 
in  Canon  chron.  p.  596,  this  opinion  is  maintained  among  modern 
critics  by  Hofmann  {Die  70  Jahre,  p.  44  ff.),  Havernick  (N.  K. 
Unt.  p.  71),  Oehler  (Thol.  Litt.  Am.  1842,  p.  398),  Hupfeld 
(Exercitt.  Herod,  spec.  ii.  p.  46),  Niebuhr  {Ges.  Ass.  p.  91  f.), 
Ziindel   (p.  33),  Kranichfeld,   and  Kliefoth.     In   favour  of  this 
opinion  we  notice,  first,  that  Belshazzar  in  the  narrative  of  Daniel 
is  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    The  statement  of  Berosus,  that  Evilmerodach  managed 
the  affairs  of  government  clvo/jlcds  koX  aaeXyoos,  entirely  harmo- 
nizes also  with  the  character  ascribed  to  Belshazzar  in  this  chapter, 
while  the  arguments  which  appear  to  oppose  the  identity  of  the 
two  are  unimportant.     The  diversity  of  names,  viz.   that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's successor  both  in  2  Kings  xxv.  27  and  Jer.  Hi.  31  is 
called  TPP  ^.>  and  by  Berosus,  Abydenus,  and  in  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy    Evet\fiapdSov^o<;,    Amilmarodokos,    'IWoapovSa/juos    (in 
the  Canon  only,  written  instead  of  ' IXfAapovBa/cos),  but  by  Daniel 
T¥N£73,  is  simply  explained  by  this,  that  as  a  rule  the  Eastern 
kings  had  several  names  :  along  with  their  personal  names  they 
had  also  a  surname  or  general  royal  name,  the  latter  being  fre- 
quently the  only  one  that  was  known  to  foreigners ;  cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assurs  u.  Babels,  p.  29  ff.     In  the  name  Evilmerodach,  the 
component  parts,  II  (==  El),  i.e.  God,  and  Merodach,  recur  in  all 
forms.     The  first  part  was  changeol  by  the  Jews,  perhaps  after  the 
tragic  death  of  the  king,  into  ?^K,  stultus  (after  Ps.  liii.  ?)  ;  while 
Daniel,  living  at  the  Babylonian  court,  transmits  the  name  Bel- 
shazzar, formed  after  the  name  of  the  god  Bel,  which  was  there 
used.      Moreover  the  kind  benevolent  conduct  of  Evilmerodach 
towards  king  Jehoiachin,  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  does  not 
stand  in  contradiction  to  the  vileness  of  his  character,  as  testified 
to  by  Berosus  ;  for  even  an  unrighteous,  godless  ruler  can  be  just 
and  good  in  certain  instances.     Moreover  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Evilmerodach  ruled  two  years, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Dan.  viii.  1  mention  is  made  of  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  forms  no  inexplicable  discrepancy. 
Without  resorting  to  Syncellus,  who  in  his  Canon  attributes  to  him 
three  years,  since  the  numbers  mentioned  in  this  Canon  contain 
many  errors,  the  discrepancy  may  be  explained  from  the  custom 
prevalent  in  the  books  of  Kings  of  reckoning  the  duration  of  the 
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reign  of  a  king  only  in  full  years,  without  reference  to  the  months 
that  may  be  wanting  or  that  may  exceed.  According  to  this 
usage,  the  reign  might  extend  to  only  two  full  years  if  it  began 
about  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year,  but  might  extend  into  three 
calendar  years,  and  thus  be  reckoned  as  three  years,  if  the  year  of 
the  commencement  of  it  and  the  year  in  which  it  ended  were 
reckoned  according  to  the  calendar.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
conceivable  that  Evilmerodach  reigned  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
months,  beyond  two  years,  which  were  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
duration  of  his  reign  not  counted  to  him,  but  to  his  successor. 
Ptolemy  has  without  doubt  observed  this  procedure  in  his  astro- 
nomical Canon,  since  he  reckons  to  all  rulers  only  full  years. 
Thus  there  is  no  doubt  of  any  importance  in  opposition  to  the  view 
that  Belshazzar  was  identical  with  Evilmerodach,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

With  the  removal  of  the  historical  difficulty  lying  in  the  name 
Belshazzar  the  historical  credibility  of  the  principal  contents  of 
this  narrative  is  at  the  same  time  established.  And  this  so  much 
the  more  surely,  as  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  are  not  in  a 
position  to  find,  in  behalf  of  their  assertion  that  this  history  is  a 
fiction,  a  situation  from  which  this  fiction  framed  for  a  purpose 
can  be  comprehended  in  the  actions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
in  the  relations  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  According  to 
Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  and  Bleek,  the  author  sought  on  the  one 
hand  to  represent  to  the  Syrian  prince  in  the  fate  of  Belshazzar 
how  great  a  judgment  from  God  threatened  him  on  account  of  his 
wickedness  in  profaning  the  temple,  and  on  the  other,  to  glorify 
Daniel  the  Jew  by  presenting  him  after  the  type  of  Joseph. 

But  as  for  the  first  tendency  (or  purpose),  the  chief  matter  is 
wholly  wanting,  viz.  the  profanation  of  the  holy  vessels  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  which  in  this 
chapter  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  wickedness  for  which  Bel- 
shazzar brings  upon  himself  the  judgment  of  God.  Of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  it  is  only  related  that  he  plundered  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem in  order  that  he  might  meet  his  financial  necessities,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  carrying  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  temple  (Dan.  i.  2)  is  represented  as  a  pro- 
vidence of  God.1 

1  According  to  Bleek  and  v.  Leng.,  this  narrative  must  have  in  view  1  Mace. 
L  21  ff.  and  2  Mace.  v.  15  ff.,  where  it  is  related  of  Antiochus  as  something  in 
the  highest  degree  vicious,  that  he  entered  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
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As  regards  the  second  tendency  of  the  composition,  the  glori- 
fying of  Daniel  after  the  type  of  Joseph,  Kliefoth  rightly  remarks: 
u  The  comparison  of  Daniel  with  Joseph  rests  on  hastily  collected 
indefinite  resemblances,  along  with  which  there  are  also  found  as 
many  contrasts."  The  resemblances  reduce  themselves  to  these  : 
that  Daniel  was  adorned  by  the  king  with  a  golden  chain  about  his 
neck  and  raised  to  the  highest  office  of  state  for  his  interpretation 
of  the  mysterious  writing,  as  Joseph  had  been  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream.  But  on  this  Ewald 1  himself  remarks :  u  The 
promise  that  whoever  should  solve  the  mystery  would  be  made  third 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  in  ch. 
vi.  3  (2),  show  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  there  existed  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  empire  after  Diocletian, 
by  which  under  one  Augustus  there  might  be  three  Caesars.  Alto- 
gether different  is  the  old  Egyptian  law  set  forth  in  Gen.  xli.  43  f., 
and  prevailing  also  in  ancient  kingdoms,  according  to  which  the 
kin£  miiiht  recognise  a  man  as  the  second  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  or 
as  his  representative  ;  and  since  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  peculiar,  it  rests,  to  all  appearance,  on  some  old  genuine 
Babylonish  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  being  clothed  with 
purple  and  adorned  with  a  golden  chain  about  the  neck  is  more 

with  impure  hands  carried  thence  the  golden  basins,  cups,  bowls,  and  other  holy- 
vessels.  But  in  spite  of  this  wholly  incorrect  application  of  the  contents  of  the 
passages  cited,  Bleek  cannot  but  confess  that  the  reference  would  be  more  dis- 
tinct if  it  were  related — which  it  is  not — that  Antiochus  used  the  holy  vessels  at 
a  common  festival,  or  at  least  at  the  time  of  offering  sacrifice.  But  if  we  look 
closely  at  1  Mace.  i.  21  ff.,  we  find  that  Antiochus  not  only  took  away  the  utensils 
mentioned  by  Bleek,  but  also  the  golden  altar,  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
table  of  shew -bread,  the  veil,  and  the  crowns,  and  the  golden  ornaments  that 
were  before  the  temple,  all  which  (gold)  he  pulled  off,  and  took  also  the  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  hidden  treasures  which  he  found ;  from  which  it  clearly 
appears  that  Antiochus  plundered  the  temple  because  of  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, as  Grimm  remarks,  or  "  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  financial 
necessities"  (Grimm  on  2  Mace.  v.  16).  Hitzig  has  therefore  abandoned  this 
reference  as  unsuitable  for  the  object  assumed,  and  has  sought  the  occasion  for 
the  fiction  of  Dan.  v.  in  the  splendid  games  and  feasts  which  Antiochus  held  at 
Daphne  (Polyb.  xxxi.  3,  4).  But  this  supposition  also  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  critic  to  add  the  profanation  of  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  at  these  feasts 
from  his  own  resources,  because  history  knows  nothing  of  it.  Polybius  merely 
says  that  the  expense  of  these  entertainments  was  met  partly  by  the  plunder 
Antiochus  brought  from  Egypt,  partly  by  the  gifts  of  his  allies,  but  most  of  all 
by  the  treasure  taken  from  the  temple. 

1  P.  380  of  the  3d  vol.  of  the  second  ed.  of  his  work,  Die  Propheten  des  A, 
Bundes. 
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generally  the  distinguishing  mark  of  men  of  princely  rank,  as  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xli.  42." 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  Belshazzar' s  relation  to  Daniel 
and  Daniel's  conduct  toward  Belshazzar  are  altogether  different 
from  the  relation  of  Antiochus  to  the  Jews  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  law,  and  their  conduct  toward  that  cruel  king.  That  the 
conduct  of  Belshazzar  toward  Daniel  does  not  accord  with  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  critics  themselves  cannot  deny.  Hitzig 
expresses  his  surprise  that  "  the  king  hears  the  prophecy  in  a 
manner  one  should  not  have  expected ;  his  behaviour  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Ahab  toward  Micah,  or  of  Agamemnon  toward 
Calchas."  Antiochus  Epiphanes  would  have  acted  precisely  as 
they  did.  And  how  does  the  behaviour  of  Daniel  harmonize  with 
that  of  Mattathias,  who  rejected  the  presents  and  the  favour  of  the 
tyrant  (1  Mace.  ii.  18  ff.),  and  who  put  to  death  with  the  sword 
those  Jews  who  were  submitting  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the 
king  ?  Daniel  received  the  purple,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
adorned  with  a  golden  chain  by  the  heathen  king,  and  to  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  third  ruler  in  his  kingdom.1 

While  thus  standing  in  marked  contrast  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Maccabean  times,  the  narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  if 
we  regard  it  as  a  historical  episode  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Daniel.  It  is  true  it  has  also  a  parenetic  character,  only  not  the 
limited  object  attributed  to  it  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness 
— to  threaten  Antiochus  Epiphanes  with  divine  judgments  on  ac- 
count of  his  wickedness  and  to  glorify  Daniel.  Rather  it  is  for  all 
times  in  which  the  church  of  the  Lord  is  oppressed  by  the  powers  of 
the  world,  to  show  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  divine  name  how  the 
Almighty  God  in  heaven  punishes  and  destroys  the  lords  of  this 
world  who  proceed  to  desecrate  and  abuse  that  which  is  sacred, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  divine  warnings  addressed  to  them  on 
account  of  their  self-glorification,  and  bestows  honour  upon  His 
servants  who  are  rejected  and  despised  by  the  world.  But  when 
compared  with  the  foregoing  narratives,  this  event  before  us  shows 
how  the  world-power  in  its  development  became  always  the  more 
hardened  against  the  revelations  of  the  living  God,  and  the  more 

1  "  In  short,  the  whole  accompaniments  of  this  passage,"  Kranichfeld  thus 
concludes  (p.  213)  his  dissertation  on  this  point,  "are  so  completely  different 
from  those  of  the  Maccabean  times,  that  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
peculiarly  to  this  time,  then  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  composed  by  an  author 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  historical  situation." 
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ripe  for  judgment.  Nebuchadnezzar  demanded  of  all  his  subjects 
a  recognition  of  his  gods,  and  prided  himself  in  his  great  power 
and  worldly  gtary,  but  yet  he  gave  glory  to  the  Lord  of  heaven 
for  the  si^ns  and  wonders  which  God  did  to  him.  Belshazzar 
knew  this,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  blaspheming  this  God, 
nor  did  it  move  him  to  seek  to  avert  by  penitential  sorrow  the 
judgment  of  death  which  was  denounced  against  him. 

Vers.  1.-4.  The  verses  describe  the  progress  of  Belshazzar's 
magnifying  himself  against  the  living  God,  whereby  the  judgment 
threatened  came  upon  him  and  his  kingdom.  A  great  feast,  which 
the  king  gave  to  his  officers  of  state  and  to  his  wives,  furnished 
the  occasion  for  this. 

The  name  of  the  king,  "WKBV3,  contains  in  it  the  two  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  name  which  Daniel  had  received  (ch.  i.  7), 
but  without  the  interposed  13,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  it. 
This  distinction  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  although  the  LXX. 
have  done  so,  and  have  written  the  two  names,  as  if  they  were 
identical,  BaXrdaap,  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  as  yet  unknown. 
On?,  meal-time,  the  festival.  The  invitation  to  a  thousand  officers 
of  state  corresponds  to  the  magnificence  of  Oriental  kings.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias  {Allien,  Deipnos^  iv.  146),  15,000  men  dined 
daily  from  the  table  of  the  Persian  king  (cf.  Esth.  i.  4).  To 
account  for  this  large  number  of  guests,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  during  the  siege  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  a  multitude  of 
great  officers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
Babylon.  The  number  specified  is  evidently  a  round  number,  i.e. 
the  number  of  the  guests  amounted  to  about  a  thousand.  The 
words,  he  drank  wine  before  the  thousand  (great  officers),  are  not, 
with  Havernick,  to  be  explained  of  drinking  first,  or  of  preceding 
them  in  drinking,  or  of  drinking  a  toast  to  them,  but  are  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  by  which  at  great 
festivals  the  king  sat  at  a  separate  table  on  an  elevated  place,  so 
that  he  had  the  guests  before  him  or  opposite  to  him.  The  drink- 
ing of  wine  is  particularly  noticed  as  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  wickedness  which  followed. 

Ver.  2.  Nnrpn  W^a,  while  he  tasted  the  wine,  i.e.  when  the  wine 
was  relished  by  him  ;  thus  "  in  the  wanton  madness  of  one  excited 
by  wine,  Prov.  xx.  1 "  (Hitz.).  From  these  words  it  appears  that 
Belshazzar  commanded  the  temple  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  to  be  brought,  not,  as  Havernick 
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thinks,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking,  in  his  anxiety  on  account  of  the 
siege  of  the  city,  the  favour  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  but  to  insult 
this  God  in  the  presence  of  his  own  gods.  The  supposition  of 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  siege  does  not  at  all  harmonize  with  the 
celebration  of  so  riotous  a  festival.  Besides,  the  vessels  are  not 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  making  libations  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  God  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  but,  according  to  the 
obvious  statement  of  the  text,  only  to  drink  out  of  them  from  the 
madness  of  lust.  I^BB^I,  that  they  may  drink  ; '  1  before  the  imperf. 
expresses  the  design  of  the  bringing  of  the  vessels.  3  nn^?  to  drink 
out  of ,  as  Gen.  xliv.  5,  Amos  vi.  6.  I?JK>,  the  wives  of  the  king ; 
cf.  Neh.  ii.  6  with  Ps.  xlv.  10.  fjnp?  concubines  ;  this  word  stands 
in  the  Targg.  for  the  Hebr.  fc'A?.  The  LXX.  have  here,  and 
also  at  ver.  23,  omitted  mention  of  the  women,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (cf.  Herod,  v.  18; 
Corn.  Nep. prom.  §  6);  but  Xenophon  (Cyr.  v.  2.  28)  and  Curtius 
(v.  1.  38)  expressly  declare  that  among  the  Babylonians  the  wives 
also  were  present  at  festivals. 

Yer.  3.  Kj^n  denotes  the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  temple,  as  at  1  Kings  vi.  3,  Ezek.  xli.  1.  VflCW 
for  vrup,  with  K  prosthet.,  cf.  Winer,  chald.  Gr.  §  23,  1. 

Ver.  4.  In  this  verse  the  expression  they  drank  ivine  is  re- 
peated for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest  the  connection  between 
the  drinking  and  the  praising  of  the  gods.  The  wickedness  lay 
in  this,  that  they  drank  out  of  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple  of  the 
God  of  Israel  to  glorify  (H3^,  to  praise  by  the  singing  of  songs) 
their  heathen  gods  in  songs  of  praise.  In  doing  this  they  did  not 
only  place  "Jehovah  on  a  perfect  level  with  their  gods"  (Haver- 
nick),  but  raised  them  above  the  Lord  of  heaven,  as  Daniel  (ver. 
23)  charged  the  king.  The  carrying  away  of  the  temple  vessels 
to  Babylon  and  placing  them  in  the  temple  of  Bel  was  a  sign  of 
the  defeat  of  the  God  to  whom  these  vessels  were  consecrated  (see 
under  ch.  i.  2)  ;  the  use  of  these  vessels  in  the  drinking  of  wine  at  a 
festival,  amid  the  singing  of  songs  in  praise  of  the  gods,  was  accord- 
ingly a  celebrating  of  these  gods  as  victorious  over  the  God  of 
Israel.  And  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  hostility  aroused  against  the 
Jews  which  gave  occasion,  as  Kranichfeld  has  well  remarked,  to 
this  celebration  of  the  victory  of  his  god;  but,  as  the  narrative 
informs  us,  it  was  the  reckless  madness  of  the  drunken  king  and 
of  his  drunken  guests  (cf.  ver.  2a)  during  the  festival  which  led 
them  to  think  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  supposed  they 
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had  subdued  along  with  His  people,  although  He  had  by  repeated 
miracles  forced  the  heathen  world-rulers  to  recognise  His  omnipo- 
tence (cf.  eh.  ii.  47,  iii.  32  f.,  iv.  14  [17],  31  [34],  34  [37]).  In 
the  disregard  of  these  revelations  consisted,  as  Daniel  represents 
to  Belshazzar  (cf.  ver.  18),  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Lord  of 
heaven,  although  these  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  might  have  been 
profaned  merely  by  using  them  as  common  drinking  vessels,  or 
they  might  have  been  used  also  in  religious  libations  as  vessels 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  of  which  the  text  makes  no  mention, 
although  the  singing  of  songs  to  the  praise  of  the  gods  along  with 
the  drinking  makes  the  offering  of  libations  very  probable.  The 
six  predicates  of  the  gods  are  divided  by  the  copula  1  into  two 
classes :  gold  and  silver — brass,  iron,  wood  and  stone,  in  order  to 
represent  before  the  eyes  in  an  advancing  degree  the  vanity  of 
these  gods. 

Vers.  5-12.  The  learning  signs,  the  astonishment  of  Belshazzar, 
the  inability  of  the  ivise  men  to  give  counsel,  and  the  advice  of  the 
queen. 

Ver.  5.  Unexpectedly  and  suddenly  the  wanton  mad  revelry  of 
the  king  and  his  guests  was  brought  to  a  close  amid  terror  by 
means  of  a  warning  sign.  The  king  saw  the  finger  of  a  man's 
hand  writing  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  festival  chamber, 
and  he  was  so  alarmed  that  his  whole  body  shook.  The  Kny^-n3 
places  the  sign  in  immediate  connection  with  the  drinking  and  the 
praising  of  the  gods.  The  translation,  in  the  self-same  hour,  is 
already  shown  to  be  inadmissible  (see  under  ch.  iii.  6).  The 
Kethiv  }pB3  {came  forth)  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  the  indefinite 
determination  of  the  subject,  because  the  subject  follows  after 
it;  the  Keri  njjSJ  is  to  be  rejected,  because,  though  it  suits  the 
gender,  it  does  not  in  respect  of  number  accord  with  the  subject 
following.  The  king  does  not  see  the  whole  hand,  but  only  fcO*  DS? 
the  end  of  the  hand,  that  is,  the  fingers  which  write.  This  immedi- 
ately awakened  the  thought  that  the  writing  was  by  a  supernatural 
being,  and  alarmed  the  king  out  of  his  intoxication.  The  fingers 
wrote  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  over  against  the  candlestick  which 
stood  on  the  table  at  which  the  king  sat,  and  which  reflected  its 
light  perceptibly  on  the  white  wall  opposite,  so  that  the  fingers 
writing  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  feast  had  been  prolonged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  wall  of  the  chamber  was 
not  wainscotted?  but  only  plastered  with  lime,  as  such  chambers  are 
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found  in  the  palaces  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad  covered  over  only 
with  mortar  (cf.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon). 

Ver.  6.  N|p»  {the  king)  stands  absolutely,  because  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  occurrence  on  the  king  is  to  be  depicted.  The 
plur.  *nvt  has  an  intensive  signification :  the  colour  of  the  counte- 
nance. Regarding  VJ,  see  under  ch.  iv.  33.  The  suffix  to  sni3£>  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  signification  of  the  dative,  since  KJK*  in  the  Peal 
occurs  only  intransitively.  The  connection  of  an  intransitive  verb 
with  the  stiff,  accus.  is  an  inaccuracy  for  which  ^3*B?,  Ezek.  xlvii.  7, 
and  perhaps  also  TOT^  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  afford  analogies ;  cf.  Ewald's 
Lehrb.  §  315Z>.  In  ver.  9,  where  the  matter  is  repeated,  the  harsh- 
ness is  avoided,  and  ^vy  is  used  to  express  the  change  of  colour  yet 
more  stroncdv.  The  meaning  is  :  "  the  king  changed  colour  as  to 
his  countenance,  became  pale  from  terror,  and  was  so  unmanned 
by  fear  and  alarm,  that  his  body  lost  its  firmness  and  vigour," 
The  bands  or  ligaments  of  his  thighs  (HCIj  equivalent  to  the  Hebr. 
D^n)  were  loosed,  i.e.  lost  the  strength  to  hold  his  body,  and  his 
knees  smote  one  against  another.  K213")K  with  Kprosth.,  for  N?^"!, 
in  the  Targg.  means  the  knee.  The  alarm  was  heightened  by  a  bad 
conscience,  which  roused  itself  and  filled  hi  in  with  dark  forebodings. 
Immediately  the  king  commanded  the  magicians  to  be  brought,  and 
promised  a  great  reward  to  him  who  would  read  and  interpret  the 
mysterious  writing. 

Ver.  7.  Since  there  are  in  this  verse  only  three  classes  of  wise 
men  named  as  ordered  to  come  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  promised 
the  reward  for  the  reading  and  the  interpretation  of  the  writing, 
and  in  ver.  8  it  is  first  stated  that  all  the  king's  wise  men  came, 
the  probability  is,  that  at  first  the  king  commanded  only  the  three 
classes  named  in  ver.  7  to  be  brought  to  him.  On  this  probability 
Kranichfeld  founds  the  supposition  that  the  king  purposely,  or  with 
intention,  summoned  only  the  three  classes  named  to  avoid  Daniel, 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  consult,  from  his  heathen  religious  fear  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  But  this  supposition  is  altogether  untenable. 
For,  first,  it  does  not  follow  from  ch.  viii.  27  that  under  Belshazzar 
Daniel  was  president  over  all  the  wise  men,  but  only  that  he  was 
in  the  king's  service.  Then,  in  the  event  of  Daniel's  yet  retaining 
the  place  assigned  to  him  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  non-appearance 
could  not  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Belshazzar  called 
only  three  classes  of  the  wise  men,  because  the  supposition  that  ?b 
fcO.rp  sp'Z)n  {all  the  king's  ivise  men)  in  ver.  8  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  three  classes  named  in  ver.  7  is  not  sustained  by  the  language 
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here  used.  But  if  by  "  all  the  wise  men  of  the  king/'  ver.  8,  we 
are  to  understand  the  whole  body  of  the  wise  men  of  all  the  classes, 
and  that  they  appeared  before  the  king,  then  they  must  all  have 
been  called  at  the  first,  since  no  supplementary  calling  of  the  two 
classes  not  named  in  ver.  7  is  mentioned.  Besides  this,  the  words, 
"  the  king  spake  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,"  make  it  probable 
that  all  the  classes,  without  the  exception  of  the  two,  were  called. 
Moreover  it  is  most  improbable  that  in  the  case  before  us,  where 
the  matter  concerned  the  reading  of  a  writing,  the  D^Din,  the 
magicians  [Schriftkenner],  should  not  have  been  called  merely  to 
avoid  Daniel,  who  was  their  3"i  {president)  (ch.  iv.  6  [9]).  Finally, 
it  is  psychologically  altogether  very  improbable,  that  in  the  great 
agitation  of  fear  which  had  filled  him  at  the  sight  of  the  hand 
writing,  Belshazzar  should  have  reflected  at  all  on  this,  that  Daniel 
would  announce  to  him  misfortune  or  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  Such  a  reflection  might  perhaps  arise  on  quiet  delibera- 
tion, but  not  in  the  midst  of  agitating  heart-anguish. 

The  strange  circumstance  that,  according  to  ver.  7,  the  king 
already  promised  a  reward  to  the  wise  men,  which  presupposes  that 
they  were  already  present,  and  then  that  for  the  first  time  their 
presence  is  mentioned  in  ver.  8,  is  occasioned  by  this,  that  in  ver.  7 
the  appearing  of  the  wise  men  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  is 
naturally  presupposed,  and  that  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  eighth 
verse  are  simply  placed  together,  and  are  not  united  to  each  other 
by  a  causal  nexus.  The  meaning  of  the  statement  in  vers.  7  and 
8  is  this :  The  king  calls  aloud,  commanding  the  astrologers,  etc., 
to  be  brought  to  him;  and  when  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  came 
to  him,  he  said  to  each  of  them,  Whoever  reads  the  writing,  etc. 
But  all  the  king's  wise  men,  when  they  had  come,  were  unable  to 
read  the  writing.  As  to  the  names  of  the  wise  men  in  ver.  7,  see 
under  ch.  ii.  2.  PHp^  for  fcOj5^  from  &Oj3,  to  read.  As  a  reward,  the 
king  promises  a  purple  robe,  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck,  and  the 
highest  office  in  the  kingdom.  A  robe  of  purple  was  the  sign  of 
rank  worn  by  the  high  officers  of  state  among  the  Persians, — cf. 
Esth.  viii.  15  with  Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  5.  8, — and  among  the  Selu- 
cidae,  1  Mace.  x.  20 ;  and  was  also  among  the  Medes  the  princely 
garb,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3.  2,  ii.  4.  6.  IJII^,  Hebr.  ]®p$,  purple,  is  a 
word  of  Aryan  origin,  from  the  Sanscrit  rdga,  red  colour,  with  the 
formative  syllables  man  and  vat;  cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  Addid.  p.  Ill 
seq.  'Ul  *"l  Kaiaoni  does  not  depend  on  B>3?*,  but  forms  a  clause  by 
itself :  and  a  chain  of  gold  shall  be  about  his  neck.     For  the  Kethiv 
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lOtttpn  the  Keri  substitutes  the  Targum.  and  Syr.  form  NS^on  (vers. 
7,  16,  and  29),  i.e.  the  Greek  /Aavidfcws,  from  the  Sansc.  mani, 
jewel,  pearl,  with  the  frequent  formative  syllable  ka  in  the  Zend, 
whence  the  Chaldee  word  is  derived ;  it  signifies  neck-  or  arm-band, 
here  the  former.  The  golden  neck-chain  {a-rpeino^  xpvaeos;)  was 
an  ornament  worn  by  the  Persians  of  rank,  and  was  given  by 
kings  as  a  mark  of  favour  even  to  kings,  e.g.  Cambyses  and  the 
younger  Cyrus;  cf.  Herod,  iii.  20;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  27,  5.  8, 
8.29. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  princely  situation  is  which  was 
promised  to  the  interpreter  of  the  writing,  since  the  meaning  of 
Vlpfl  is  not  quite  clear.  That  it  is  not  the  ordinale  of  the  number 
third,  is,  since  Hiivernick,  now  generally  acknowledged,  because 
for  tertius  in  Aram.  W??  is  used,  which  occurs  also  in  ch.  ii.  39. 
Hiivernick  therefore  regards  wn  for  which  Nfipfl  is  found  in  vers. 
16  and  29,  as  an  adjective  formation  which  indicates  a  descent 
or  occupation,  and  is  here  used  as  a  nornen  officii  corresponding 
to  the  Hebr.  '•B'w,  Gesenius  and  Dietrich  regard  Wn  as  only 
the  singular  form  for  Tivfl,  and  Nri7fi  as  the  stat.  abs.  of  T\?T\  third 
rank.  Hitzig  would  change  wfl  into  Wn,  and  regard  fcsrpn  as 
a  singular  formed  from  PKfl?fl,  as  triumvir  from  triumvirorum,  and 
would  interpret  it  by  t/q/to?  o-vtos,  the  third  (selbstdritt) :  as  one 
of  three  he  shall  rule  in  the  kingdom,  according  to  ch.  vi.  3. 
Finally,  Kranichfeld  takes  TOH  to  be  a  fern,  verbal  formation 
according  to  the  analogy  of  n"1*?"}**,  "HPf??  i*1  tne  sense  of  three- 
ruler-wise.   and    Kfi?n    for  a   noun  formed   from    NJvn    triumvir. 

j  t  :  -  t  t  :  7 

Almost  all  these  explanations  amount  to  this,  that  the  state- 
ments here  regard  the  government  of  a  triumvirate  as  it  was 
regulated  by  the  Median  king  Darius,  ch.  vi.  3  (2) ;  and  this 
appears  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  one  may  liter- 
ally explain  wfl  and  Wjbfl,  Regarding  the  Keri  yN  see  under 
ch.  iv.  4,  and  regarding  K")B>B,  under  ch.  iv.  15. 

As  all  the  wise  men  were  unable  to  read  the  writing,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  was  in  a  foreign  language  different  from  the 
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usual  language  of  Babylon,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  not 
legitimately  be  expected  to  be  possessed  by  the  native  wise  men  ; 
and  since,  according  to  vers.  17,  24  f.,  Daniel  at  once  showed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  writing  in  question,  it  has  from  this  been 
concluded  that  already  the  old  Babylonians  had  handwriting  corre- 
sponding to  the  later  Syro-Palmyrenian  inscriptions,  while  among 
the  Hebrews  to  the  time  of  the  Exile  the  essentially  Old-Phoenician 
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writing,  which  is  found  on  the  so-called  Samaritan  coins  and  in 
the  Samaritan  Scriptures,  was  the  peculiar  national  style  of  writ- 
ing (Kran.).  But  this  interpretation  of  the  miracle  on  natural 
principles  is  quite  erroneous.  First,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Chaldean  wise  men  should  not  have  known  these  old  Semitic 
characters,  even  although  at  that  time  they  had  ceased  to  be  in 
current  use  among  the  Babylonians  in  their  common  writing. 
Then,  from  the  circumstance  that  Daniel  could  at  once  read  the 
writing,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  the  well-known  Old-Hebrew 
writing  of  his  fatherland.  "  The  characters  employed  in  the 
writing,"  as  Hengstenberg  has  rightly  observed  (Beitr.  i.  p.  122), 
"  must  have  been  altogether  unusual  so  as  not  to  be  deciphered 
but  by  divine  illumination."  Yet  we  must  not,  with  M.  Geier  and 
others,  assume  that  the  writing  was  visible  only  to  the  king  and 
Daniel.  This  contradicts  the  text,  according  to  which  the  Chaldean 
wise*men,  and  without  doubt  all  that  were  present,  also  saw  the 
traces  of  the  writing,  but  were  not  able  to  read  it. 

Ver.  9.  By  this  not  only  was  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
heightened,  but  the  officers  of  state  also  were  put  into  confusion. 
"  In  p^sri^p  lies  not  merely  the  idea  of  consternation,  but  of 
confusion,  of  great  commotion  in  the  assembly  "  (Hitzig).  The 
whole  company  was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  magnates  spoke 
without  intelligence,  and  were  perplexed  about  the  matter. 

Not  only  was  the  tumult  that  arose  from  the  loud  confused 
talk  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  heard  by  those  who  were  there 
present,  but  the  queen-mother,  who  was  living  in  the  palace,  the 
wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  also  heard  it  and  went  into  the  banquet- 
ing hall.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  the  cause  of  the  commotion, 
she  directed  the  attention  of  her  royal  son  to  Daniel,  who  in  the 
days  of  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  already,  as  an  interpreter 
of  dreams  and  of  mysteries,  shown  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods 
dwelt  in  him  (vers.  10-12). 

Ver.  10.  By  KnapD  interpreters  rightly  understand  the  mother 
of  the  reigning  king,  the  widow  of  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar, 
since  according  to  ver.  2  f.  the  wives  of  the  king  were  present  at 
the  festival,  and  the  queen  came  before  the  king  as  only  a  mother 
could  do.  Among  the  Israelites  also  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
king  was  held  in  high  respect ;  cf.  1  Kings  xv.  13  ;  2  Kings  xxiv. 
12,  15  ;  Jer.  xiii.  18,  xxix.  2.  n>?  '?!?.£?  by  reason  of  the  words, 
not :  because  of  the  affair,  to  which  neither  the  plur.  ^p  nor  the 
gen.  *rto"D"]  agrees.     Instead  of  the  Kethiv  TU7V  the  Keri   has 
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npy,  the  later  form.  The  queen-mother  begins  in  an  assuring 
manner,  since  she  can  give  an  advice  which  is  fitted  to  allay  the 
embarrassment. 

Ver.  11.  Her  judgment  concerning  Daniel  is  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ch.  iv.  5,  6  (8,  9)  ;  and  that  she  states  it  in  the  same 
words  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  her  hus- 
band. The  N3?*?  ^K  at  the  end  of  this  verse  may  be  an  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  foregoing  ^3S  '23  N3?D  (Maur.,  Hitz.),  but  in 
that  case  N3po  would  perhaps  stand  first.  N3p£>  is  better  inter- 
preted by  Ros.,  v.  Leng.,  Klief.,  and  others  as  the  vocative  :  thy 
father,  0  king,  by  which  the  words  make  a  greater  impression. 

Ver.  12.  The  remarkable  endowments  of  Daniel  are  again 
stated  (according  to  ver.  11)  to  give  weight  to  the  advice  that 
he  should  be  called  in.  The  words  from  1$?*?  [interpreting]  to 
ppp  [doubts]  are  an  explanatory  parenthetical  clause,  after  which 
the  following  verb,  according  to  rule,  joins  itself  to  UJTO&.  In  the 
parenthetical  clause  the  nomen  actiouis  «"WnK  [showing']  is  used 
instead  of  the  participle,  whereby  the  representation  of  the  con- 
tinued capability  lying  in  the  participle  is  transferred  to  that  of 
each  separate  instance  ;  literally,  interpreting  dreams,  the  explana- 
tion of  mysteries  and  dissolving  knots.  The  allusion  of  HPi?  ^T^P 
to  £3p$?  "ir'  *5?Pi  ver*  6>  is  only  apparent,  certainly  is  not  aimed 
at,  since  the  former  of  these  expressions  has  an  entirely  different 
meaning.  Knots  stands  figuratively  for  involved  complicated 
problems.  That  Daniel  did  not  at  first  appear  along  with  the 
wise  men,  but  was  only  called  after  the  queen  had  advised  it,  is  to 
be  explained  on  this  simple  ground,  that  he  was  no  longer  president 
over  the  magicians,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  king  ascending 
the  throne  had  lost  that  situation,  and  been  put  into  another  office 
(cf.  ch.  viii.  27).  The  words  of  the  queen  do  not  prove  that  Bel- 
shazzar  was  not  acquainted  with  Daniel,  but  only  show  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  service  rendered  by  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  for 
according  to  ver.  13  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  personal 
circumstances  of  Daniel. 

Vers.  13-28.  Daniel  is  summoned,  reminds  the  king  of  his  sin, 
and  reads  and  interprets  the  writing. 

The  counsel  of  the  queen  was  followed,  and  without  delay 
Daniel  was  brought  in.  ?V^,  cf.  wn  ver.  15,  is  Hebr.  Hophal 
of  Vy  =  ??V,  to  go  in,  as  ^Din^  ch.  iv.  33.  The  question  of  the 
king  :  Art  thou  Daniel  .  .  .  1  did  not  expect  an   answer,  and  has 
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this  meaning  :  Thou  art  indeed  Daniel.  The  address  shows  that 
Belshazzar  was  acquainted  with  Daniel's  origin,  of  which  the 
queen  had  said  nothing,  but  that  he  had  had  no  official  intercourse 
with  him.  It  shows  also  that  Daniel  was  no  longer  the  president 
of  the  magicians  at  the  king's  court  (ch.  ii.  48  f.). 

Ver.  14,  cf.  ver.  11.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  here  Bel- 
shazzar leaves  out  the  predicate  holy  in  connection  with  pnpg  (of 
the  gods). 

Ver.  15.  The  asyndeton  KJBPK  is  in  apposition  to  KJO^an  as 
explanatory  of  it :  the  wise  men,  namely  the  conjurers,  who  are 
mentioned  instar  omnium.  **!  with  the  imperf.  following  is  not 
the  relative  particle,  but  the  conjunction  that  before  the  clause 
expressive  of  design,  and  the  infinitive  clause  dependent  on  the 
clause  of  design  going  before  :  that  you  may  read  the  writing  to 
make  known  to  me  the  interpretation.  NA?P  is  not  the  mysterious 
writing  =  word,  discourse,  but  the  writing  with  its  wonderful  origin  ; 
thus,  the  matter  of  which  he  wishes  to  know  the  meaning. 

Vers.  16,  17.  The  Kethiv  btfl,  ver.  16,  is  the  Hebr.  Hophal, 
as  ch.  ii.  10 ;  the  Keri  ^3n  the  formation  usual  in  the  Chaldee, 
found  at  ch.  iii.  29.  Regarding  the  reward  to  Daniel,  see  under 
ver.  7.  Daniel  declines  (ver.  17)  the  distinction  and  the  place  of 
honour  promised  for  the  interpretation,  not  because  the  former 
might  be  dangerous  to  him  and  the  latter  only  temporary,  as 
Hitzig  supposes ;  for  he  had  no  reason  for  such  a  fear,  when  he 
spoke  (C  as  one  conveying  information  who  had  just  seen  the 
writing,  and  had  read  it  and  understood  its  import,"  for  the  inter- 
pretation, threatening  ruin  and  death  to  the  king,  could  bring  no 
special  danger  to  him  either  on  the  part  of  Belshazzar  or  on  that 
of  his  successor.  Much  rather  Daniel  rejected  the  gift  and  the 
distinction  promised,  to  avoid,  as  a  divinely  enlightened  seer, 
every  appearance  of  self-interest  in  the  presence  of  such  a  king, 
and  to  show  to  the  king  and  his  high  officers  of  state  that  he  was 
not  determined  by  a  regard  to  earthly  advantage,  and  would  un- 
hesitatingly declare  the  truth,  whether  it  might  be  pleasing  or 
displeasing  to  the  king.  But  before  he  read  and  interpreted 
the  writing,  he  reminded  the  king  of  the  punishment  his  father 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  upon  himself  on  account  of  his 
haughty  pride  against  God  (vers.  18-21),  and  then  showed  him 
how  he,  the  son,  had  done  wickedly  toward  God,  the  Lord  of  his 
life  (vers.  22,  23),  and  finally  explained  to  him  that  on  this 
account  this  sign  had  been  given  by  God  (ver.  24). 
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Ver.  18.  The  address,  Thou,  0  king,  is  here  an  absolute  clause, 
and  is  not  resumed  till  ver.  22.  By  this  address  all  that  follows 
regarding  Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  in  definite  relation  to  Bel- 
shazzar.  The  brilliant  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  power  in 
vers.  18  and  19  has  undeniably  the  object  of  impressing  it  on  the 
mind  of  Belshazzar  that  he  did  not  equal  his  father  in  power  and 
majesty.  Regarding  'til  N*£??V,  see  under  ch.  iii.  4,  and  with  regard 
to  the  Kethiv  PVKJ,  with  the  Keri  p^T,  see  under  ch.  iii.  3.  KQO  is 
not  from  NnD,  to  strike  (Theodot.,  Vulg.),  but  the  Aphel  of  OTj 
(to  live),  the  particip.  of  which  is  'TO  in  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  contracted 
from  K.7!1*?,  here  the  part,  NnD,  in  which  the  Jod  is  compensated  by 
the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  a.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  ground 
for  giving  the  preference,  with  Buxt.,  Ges.,  Hitz.,  and  others,  to 
the  variant  Nnn  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  usual  Tarmim. 
form.  The  last  clause  in  ver.  19  reminds  us  of  1  Sam.  ii.  6,  7. 
In  vers.  20  and  21  Daniel  brings  to  the  remembrance  of  Belshazzar 
the  divine  judgment  that  fell  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.).  D"j 
is  not  the  passive  part.,  but  the  per/,  act.  with  an  intransitive  signi- 
fication; cf.  Winer,  §  22,  4.  ^li?^,  strong,  to  be  and  to  become  firm, 
here,  as  the  Hebr.  pin,  Ex.  vii.  13,  of  obduracy.  ^J£},  3d  pers. 
plur.  impers.,  instead  of  the  passive :  they  took  away,  for  it  was 
taken  away,  he  lost  it ;  see  under  ch.  iii.  4,  and  Winer,  §  49,  3. 
H)P  is  also  to  be  thus  interpreted,  since  in  its  impersonal  use  the 
singular  is  equivalent  to  the  plur. ;  cf.  Winer.  There  is  no  reason 
for  changing  (with  v.  Leng.  and  Hitz.)  the  form  into  *}&?,  part. 
Peil.  The  change  of  construction  depends  on  the  rhetorical  form 
of  the  address,  which  explains  also  the  naming  of  the  PTJS?,  voild 
asses,  as  untraceable  beasts,  instead  of  K"J3  nvn  (beasts  of  the  field), 
ch.  iv.  20  (23).  Regarding  the  Kethiv  TVOV,  see  under  ch.  iv.  14 ; 
and  for  the  subject,  cf.  ch.  iv.  22  (25),  29  (32). 

Vers.  22-24.  Daniel  now  turns  to  Belshazzar.  The  words : 
forasmuch  as  thou,  i.e.  since  thou  truly  knowest  all  this,  place  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Belshazzar  knew  these  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  thus  that  he  was  his  son,  since  his  grandson 
(daughter's  son)  could  scarcely  at  that  time  have  been  so  old  as 
that  the  for^etfulness  of  that  divine  judgment  could  have  been 
charged  against  him  as  a  sin.  In  the  *]  >3p  ?3,  just  because  thou 
knowest  it,  there  is  implied  that,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  he  did  not  avoid  that  which  heightened  his  culpability. 
In  ver.  23  Daniel  tells  him  how  he  had  sinned  against  the  God  of 
heaven,  viz.  by  desecrating  (see  vers.  2  and  3)  the  vessels  of  the 
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temple  of  the  God  of  Israel.  And  to  show  the  greatness  of  this 
sin,  he  points  to  the  great  contrast  that  there  is  between  the  gods 
formed  of  dead  material  and  the  living  God,  on  whom  depend  the 
life  and  fortune  of  men.  The  former  Belshazzar  praised,  the  latter 
he  had  not  honoured — a  Litotes  for  had  dishonoured.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  gods  is  dependent  on  Deut.  iv.  28,  cf.  with  the  fuller 
account  Ps.  cxv.  5  ff.,  cxxxv.  15  ff.,  and  reminds  us  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  true  God  in  Job  xii.  10,  Num. 
xvi.  22,  and  Jer.  x.  23.  ^1?,  ways,  i.e.  the  destinies. — To  punish 
Belshazzar  for  this  wickedness,  God  had  sent  the  hand  which  wrote 
the  mysterious  words  (ver.  24  cf.  with  ver.  5). 

Vers.  25-28.  Daniel  now  read  the  writing  (ver.  25),  and  gave 
its  interpretation  (vers.  26-28).  The  writing  bears  the  mysterious 
character  of  the  oracle,  ens,  bpn,  WO  (ver.  28)  are  partic.  Peil, 
and  the  forms  ?i?fl  and  CHS),  instead  of  /*?!?  and  Dn^  are  chosen  on 
account  of  their  symphony  with  WD.  jWa  is  generally  regarded 
as  partic.  plur.,  but  that  would  be  Tp"]^ ;  it  much  rather  appears  to 
be  a  noun  form,  and  plur.  of  Dns  =  Hebr.  D"is  (cf .  t^?"!??  Zech.  xi. 
16),  in  the  sense  of  broken  pieces,  fragments,  for  D"iQ  signifies  to 
divide,  to  break  in  pieces,  not  only  in  the  Hebr.  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  4, 
Isa.  lviii.  7,  Ps.  Ixix.  32),  but  also  in  the  Chald.,  2  Kings  iv.  39 
(Targ.),  although  in  the  Targg.  the  meaning  to  spread  out  prevails. 
In  all  the  three  words  there  lies  a  double  sense,  which  is  brought 
out  in  the  interpretation.  WO,  for  the  sake  of  the  impression,  or 
perhaps  only  of  the  parallelism,  is  twice  given,  so  as  to  maintain 
two  members  of  the  verse,  each  of  two  words.  In  the  numbering 
lies  the  determination  and  the  completion,  or  the  conclusion  of  a 
matter,  a  space  of  time.  Daniel  accordingly  interprets  WO  thus : 
God  has  numbered  (pyo  for  WO?  perf.  act.)  thy  kingdom,  i.e.  its 
duration  or  its  days,  ^7^\  and  has  finished  it,  i.e.  its  duration  is 
so  counted  out  that  it  is  full,  that  it  now  comes  to  an  end.  In  ?i?n 
there  lies  the  double  sense  that  the  word  ?pn,  to  iveigh,  accords  with 
the  Niphal  of  /6jJ,  to  be  light,  to  be  found  light  (cf.  ?i?fl,  Gen.  xvi. 
4).  The  interpretation  presents  this  double  meaning :  Thou  art 
iveighed  in  the  balances  (Wipjpri)  and  art  found  too  light  (like  the 
?i?fi).  "**?!?j  wanting  in  necessary  weight,  i.e.  deficient  in  moral  worth. 
*wi?n,  a  perf.  formed  from  the  partic.  Peil;  cf.  Winer,  §  13,  2. 
As  to  the  figure  of  the  balance,  cf.  Job  xxxi.  6,  Ps.  lxii.  10  (9). 

For  Tpis  (ver.  25)  Daniel  uses  in  the  interpretation  the  sing. 
D"ia,  which,  after  the  analogy  of  ?$&,  may  be  regarded  as  partic. 
Peil,  and  he  interprets  it  accordingly,  so  that  he  brings  out,  along 
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with  the  meaning  lying  in  the  word,  also  the  allusion  to  D*1B,  Per- 

sian :  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  or  broken  into  pieces,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  meaning  is  not  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  one  part  given  to  the 
Medes  and  the  other  to  the  Persians  ;  but  D"iB  is  to  divide  into 
pieces,  to  destroy,  to  dissolve  the  kingdom.  This  shall  be  effected 
by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  was  so  brought  about  when  the 
Persian  Cyrus  with  the  united  power  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
destroyed  Babylon,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Chaldean  kingdom, 
whereby  the  kingdom  was  transferred  first  to  the  Median  Darius 
(ch.  vi.  1  [v.  31]),  and  after  him  to  the  Persian  Cyrus.  In  the 
naming  of  the  Median  before  the  Persian  there  lies,  as  already 
remarked  in  the  Introduction  (see  p.  47),  a  notable  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  narrative,  and  with  it  of  the  whole  book ;  for 
the  hegemony  of  the  Medes  was  of  a  very  short  duration,  and  after 
its  overthrow  by  the  Persians  the  form  of  expression  used  is  always 
tl  Persians  and  Medes"  as  is  found  in  the  book  of  Esther. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  Daniel  rewarded,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  writing. 

Belshazzar  fulfilled  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Daniel  by 
rewarding  him  for  reading  and  interpreting  the  writing.  VJ>3?rn 
is  not  to  be  translated :  (commanded)  that  they  should  clothe, — this 
meaning  must  be  conveyed  by  the  imperfect  (cf.  ch.  ii.  49), — but : 
and  they  clothed  him.  The  command  was  then  carried  out :  Daniel 
was  not  only  adorned  with  purple  and  with  a  golden  chain,  but  was 
also  proclaimed  as  the  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  The  objection 
that  this  last-mentioned  dignity  was  not  possible,  since,  according 
to  ver.  30,  Belshazzar  was  slain  that  very  night,  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  proclamation  was  publicly  made  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  But  the  words  do  not  necessitate  such  a  supposition. 
The  proclamation  might  be  made  only  before  the  assembled  mag- 
nates of  the  kingdom  in  the  palace,  and  then  Belshazzar  may  have 
been  slain  on  that  very  night.  Perhaps,  as  Kliefoth  thinks,  the 
conspirators  against  Belshazzar  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion 
connected  with  this  proclamation,  and  all  that  accompanied  it,  for 
the  execution  of  their  purpose.  We  may  not,  however,  add  that 
therewith  the  dignity  to  which  Daniel  was  advanced  was  again  lost 
by  him.  It  depended  much  rather  on  this :  whether  Belshazzar's 
successor  recognised  the  promotion  granted  to  Daniel  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  reign.     But  the  successor  would  be  inclined  toward  its 
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recognition  by  the  reflection,  that  by  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the 
mysterious  writing  from  God  the  putting  of  Belshazzar  to  death 
appeared  to  have  a  higher  sanction,  presenting  itself  as  if  it  were 
something  determined  in  the  councils  of  the  gods,  whereby  the 
successor  might  claim  before  the  people  that  his  usurpation  of  the 
throne  was  rendered  legitimate.  Such  a  reflection  might  move 
him  to  confirm  Daniel's  elevation  to  the  office  to  which  Belshazzar 
had  raised  him.  This  supposition  appears  to  be  supported  by  ch. 
vi.  2  (1). 

Bleek  and  other  critics  have  based  another  objection  against 
the  historical  veracity  of  this  narrative  on  the  improbability  that 
Belshazzar,  although  the  interpretation  predicted  evil  against  him, 
and  he  could  not  at  all  know  whether  it  was  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion, should  have  rewarded  Daniel  instead  of  putting  him  to  death 
(Hitzig).  But  the  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  supposition 
that  Belshazzar  was  as  unbelieving  with  regard  to  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  with  regard  to  the  providence  of  the  living  God  among 
the  affairs  of  men,  as  are  the  critics  of  our  day ;  the  objection  is 
altogether  feeble  when  one  appreciates  the  force  of  the  belief,  even 
among  the  heathen,  in  the  gods  and  in  revelations  from  God,  and 
takes  into  consideration  that  Belshazzar  perhaps  scarcely  believed 
the  threatened  judgment  from  God  to  be  so  near  as  it  actually  was, 
since  the  interpretation  by  Daniel  decided  nothing  as  regards  the 
time,  and  perhaps  also  that  he  hoped  to  be  able,  by  conferring 
honour  upon  Daniel,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God.1  The  circum- 
stance, also,  that  Daniel  received  the  honour  promised  to  him  not- 
withstanding his  declining  it  (ver.  17),  can  afford  no  ground  of 
objection  against  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  since  that  refusal  was 
only  an  expression  of  the  entire  absence  of  all  self-interest,  which 
was  now  so  fully  established  by  the  matter  of  the  interpretation 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  ground  for  his  declining  the 
honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him  unsought,  while  they  com- 
prehended in  themselves  in  reality  a  recognition  of  the  God  whom 
he  served. 

Ver.  30.  With  the  death  of  Belshazzar  that  very  night  the 
interpretation  given  by  Daniel  began  to  be  fulfilled,  and  this  fulfil- 
ment afforded  a  certainty  that  the  remaining  parts  of  it  would  also 
sooner  or  later  be  accomplished.      That  this  did  not  take  place 

1  "  Non  mirum,  si  Baltasar  audiens  tristia,  solvent  prsemium  quod  pollicitus  est. 
Aut  enim  longo  post  tempore  credidit  ventura  qiLse  dixerat,  aut  dum  Dei prophetam 
honorat,  sperat  se  veniam  consecuturum." — Jerome. 
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immediately,  we  have  already  shown  in  our  preliminary  remarks  to 
this  chapter. 

CHAP.  VI.   DANIEL  IN  THE  DEN  OF  LIONS. 

Darius,  the  king  of  the  Medes,  had  it  in  view  to  place  Daniel  as 
chief  officer  over  the  whole  of  his  realm,  and  thereby  he  awakened 
against  Daniel  (vers.  1-6  [ch.  v.  31-vi.  5])  the  envy  of  the  high 
officers  of  state.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  kind's  intention  and  to 
set  Daniel  aside,  they  procured  an  edict  from  Darius,  which  for- 
bade for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  on  the  pain  of  death,  prayer  to  be 
offered  to  any  god  or  man,  except  to  the  king  (vers.  7  [6]-10  [9]). 
Daniel,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  continued,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  to  open  the  windows  of  his  upper  room,  and  there 
to  pray  to  God  three  times  a  day.  His  conduct  was  watched,  and 
he  was  accused  of  violating  the  king's  edict,  and  thus  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  threatened  punishment  of  being  thrown  into  the 
den  of  lions  (vers.  11  [10]-18  [17]).  But  he  remained  uninjured 
among  the  lions ;  whereupon  the  king  on  the  following  morning 
caused  him  to  be  brought  out  of  the  den,  and  his  malicious  accusers 
to  be  thrown  into  it  (vers.  19  [18]— 25  [24]),  and  then  by  an  edict 
he  commanded  his  subjects  to  reverence  the  God  of  Daniel,  who 
did  wonders  (vers.  26  [25]-28  [27]).  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
Daniel  prospered  during  the  reign  of  Darius  and  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian  (ver.  29  [28]). 

From  the  historic  statement  of  this  chapter,  that  Darius  the 
Mede  took  the  Chaldean  kingdom  when  he  was  about  sixtv-two 
years  old  (ver.  1  [ch.  v.  31]),  taken  in  connection  with  the  closing 
remark  (ver.  29  [28])  that  it  went  well  with  Daniel  during  the 
reign  of  Darius  and  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  it  appears  that  the 
Chaldean  kingdom,  after  its  overthrow  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
did  not  immediately  pass  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  but  that  between 
the  last  of  the  Chaldean  kiniis  who  lost  the  kingdom  and  the  rei^n 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  Darius,  descended  from  a  Median  family, 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  that  not  till  after  him  did  Cyrus 
mount  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  which  had  been  sub- 
dued  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  This  Median  Darius  was  a  son 
of  Ahasuerus  (ch.  ix.  1),  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes ;  and  according 
to  ch.  xi.  1,  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  him  in  his  first  year,  which 
can  mean  no  more  than  that  the  Babylonian  kingdom  was  not  taken 
without  divine  assistance. 
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This  Darius  the  Mede  and  his  reign  are  not  distinctly  noticed 
by  profane  historians.  Hence  the  modern  critics  have  altogether 
denied  his  existence,  or  at  least  have  called  it  in  question,  and 
have  thence  derived  an  argument  against  the  historical  veracity  of 
the  whole  narrative. 

According  to  Berosus  and  Abydenus  (Fragmenta,  see  p.  163), 
Nabonnedus,  the  last  Babylonian  king,  was,  after  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  besieged  by  Cyrus  in  Borsippa,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  then  banished  to  Carmania.  After  this  Cyrus 
reigned,  as  Alex.  Polyhistor  says,  nine  years  over  Babylon ;  while 
in  the  Fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  his  Citron*  Armen.,  to 
the  statement  that  Cyrus  conferred  on  him  (i.e.  Nabonet),  when 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  the  margraviate  of  the 
province  of  Carmania,  it  is  added,  "  Darius  the  king  removed 
(him)  a  little  out  of  the  country."  Also  in  the  astronomical  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  Nabonadius  the  Babylonian  is  at  once  followed  by  the 
list  of  Persian  kings,  beginning  with  Kvpos,  who  reigned  nine 
years. 

When  we  compare  with  this  the  accounts  given  by  the  Greek 
historians,  we  find  that  Herodotus  (i.  96-103,  106  ff.)  makes  men- 
tion of  a  succession  of  Median  kings :  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  Cyaxares, 
and  Astyages.      The  last  named,  who  had  no  male  descendants, 
had  a  daughter,  Mandane,  married  to  a  Persian  Cambyses.     Cyrus 
sprung  from  this  marriage.     Astyages,  moved  with  fear  lest  this 
son  of  his  daughter  should  rob  him  of  his  throne,  sought  to  put 
him  to  death,  but  his  design  was  frustrated.     When  Cyrus  had 
reached  manhood,  Harpagus,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Astyages, 
who  out  of  revenge  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  called 
upon  him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians  to  take  the  kingdom  from  his 
grandfather  Astyages.    Cyrus  obeyed,  moved  the  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Medes,  attacked  Astyages  at  Pasargada,  and  took  him 
prisoner,  but  acted  kindly  toward  him  till  his  death ;  after  which  he 
became  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  as  such 
destroyed  first  the  Lydian,  and  then  the  Babylonian  kingdom.    He 
conquered  the  Babylonian  king,  Labynetus  the  younger,  in  battle, 
and  then  besieged  Babylon ;  and  during  a  nocturnal  festival  of  the 
Babylonians  he  penetrated  the  city  by  damming  off  the  water  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  took  it.     Polyaenus,  Justin,  and  others  follow 
in  its  details  this  very  fabulous  narrative,  which  is  adorned  with 
dreams  and  fictitious  incidents.    Ctesias  also,  who  records  traditions 
of  the  early  history  of  Media  altogether  departing  from  Herodotus, 
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and  who  names  nine  kings,  yet  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  this,  that 
Cyrus  overcame  Astyages  and  dethroned  him.  Cf.  the  different 
accounts  given  by  Greek  writers  regarding  the  overthrow  of  the 
Median  dominion  by  the  Persians  in  M.  Duncker's  Ges.  d.  Alterth. 
ii.  p.  634  ff.,  3d  ed. 

Xenophon  in  the  Cyropcedia  reports  somewhat  otherwise  re- 
garding Cyrus.  According  to  him,  the  Median  king  Astyages, 
son  of  Cyaxares  I.,  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage  to 
Cambyses,  the  Persian  king,  who  was  under  the  Median  supremacy, 
and  that  Cyrus  was  born  of  this  marriage  (i.  2.  1).  When  Cyrus 
arrived  at  man's  estate  Astyages  died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
Median  throne  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  the  brother  of  Mandane 
(i.  5.  2).  When,  after  this,  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  concluded  a 
covenant  with  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  (Babylonians)  having  in 
view  the  overthrow  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Cyrus  received  the 
command  of  the  united  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  (iii.  3. 
20  if.)  ;  and  when,  after  a  victorious  battle,  Cyaxares  was  unwilling 
to  proceed  further,  Cyrus  carried  forward  the  war  by  his  permission, 
and  destroyed  the  host  of  Croesus  and  the  Assyrians,  on  hearing  of 
which,  Cyaxares,  who  had  spent  the  night  at  a  riotous  banquet,  fell 
into  a  passion,  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  Cyrus,  and  ordered 
the  Medes  to  be  recalled  (iv.  5.  18).  But  when  they  declared,  on 
the  statement  given  by  Cyrus,  their  desire  to  remain  with  him 
(iv.  5.  18),  Cyrus  entered  on  the  war  against  Babylon  inde- 
pendently of  Cyaxares  (v.  3.  1).  Having  driven  the  Babylonian 
king  back  upon  his  capital,  he  sent  a  message  to  Cyaxares,  desiring 
him  to  come  that  he  might  decide  regarding  the  vanquished  and 
regarding  the  continuance  of  the  war  (v.  5.  1).  Inasmuch  as 
all  the  Medes  and  the  confederated  nations  adhered  to  Cyrus, 
Cyaxares  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  this  step.  He  came  to 
the  camp  of  Cyrus,  who  exhibited  to  him  his  power  by  reviewing 
before  him  his  whole  host ;  he  then  treated  him  kindly,  and  sup- 
plied him  richly  from  the  stores  of  the  plunder  he  had  taken  (v. 
5.  1  ff.).  After  this  the  war  against  Babylonia  was  carried  on  in 
such  a  way,  that  Cyaxares,  sitting  on  the  Median  throne,  presided 
over  the  councils  of  war,  but  Cyrus,  as  general,  had  the  conduct 
of  it  (vi.  1.  6)  ;  and  after  he  had  conquered  Sardes,  taken  Croesus 
the  king  prisoner  (vii.  2.  1),  and  then  vanquished  Hither  Asia, 
he  returned  to  Babylon  (vii.  4. 17),  and  during  a  nocturnal  festival 
of  the  Babylonians  took  the  city,  whereupon  the  king  of  Babylon 
was  slain  (vii.  5. 15-33).    After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  the  army 
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regarded  Cyrus  as  king,  and  he  began  to  conduct  his  affairs  as  if 
he  were  king  (vii.  5.  37)  ;  but  he  went  however  to  Media,  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  Cyaxares.  He  brought  presents  to  him,  and 
showed  him  that  there  was  a  house  and  palace  ready  for  him  in 
Babylon,  where  he  might  reside  when  he  went  thither1  (viii.  5. 
17  f.).  Cyaxares  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  and  along  with 
her,  as  her  dowry,  the  whole  of  Media,  for  he  had  no  son  (viii.  5. 
19).  Cyrus  now  went  first  to  Persia,  and  arranged  that  his  father 
Cambyses  should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  it  so  long  as  he  lived,  and 
that  then  it  should  fall  to  him.  He  then  returned  to  Media,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  (viii.  5.  28).  He  next  went  to 
Babylon,  and  placed  satraps  over  the  subjugated  peoples,  etc.  (viii. 
6.  1),  and  so  arranged  that  he  spent  the  winter  in  Babylon,  the 
spring  in  Susa,  and  the  summer  in  Ecbatana  (viii.  6.  22).  Having 
reached  an  advanced  old  age,  he  came  for  the  seventh  time  during 
his  reign  to  Persia,  and  died  there,  after  he  had  appointed  his  son 
Cambyses  as  his  successor  (viii.  7.  1  ff.). 

This  narrative  by  Xenophon  varies  from  that  of  Herodotus  in 
the  following  principal  points: — (1)  According  to  Herodotus,  the  line 
of  Median  kings  closes  with  Astyages,  who  had  no  son ;  Xenophon, 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  Astyages  as  having  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Cyaxares  on  the  throne.  (2)  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus 
was  related  to  the  Median  royal  house  only  as  being  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  and  had  a  claim  to  the  Median  throne  only 
as  being  the  grandson  of  Astyages ;  Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  he  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Media,  not  only  as 
being  the  grandson  of  Astyages  and  nephew  of  Cyaxares  II.,  but 
also  as  having  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  and  along  with  her  the  dowry  of  the  Median  throne. 
(3)  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
formed  by  Harpagus  against  Astyages,  slew  his  grandfather  in 
battle,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  dominion  over  the 
Medes ;  on  the  contrary,  Xenophon  relates  that,  though  he  was  at 
variance  with  Cyaxares,  he  became  again  reconciled  to  him,  and 
not  only  did  not  dethrone  him,  but  permitted  him  to  retain  royal 
dignity  even  after  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  which  was  not 
brought  about  without  his  co-operation. 

Of  these  discrepancies  the  first  two  form  no  special  contradic- 

1  The  words  are :  on  oixog  aura  i^ypyipivog  eiq  tu  'Boc.fivhZut  kcc)  dp%eicc,  oVa? 
tXV  *«<  oreiir  ixfioe  thQy  dg  oUilcc  KccTccytaOcti,  on  which  L.  Dindorf  remarks, 
*'  oIkos  videtur  esse  domus  reglay  dp&l»  officio,  palatina." 
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tion.  Xenophon  only  communicates  more  of  the  tradition  than 
Herodotus,  who,  according  to  his  custom,  makes  mention  only  of 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  rulers,  passing  by  those  that  are  less 
so,1  and  closes  the  list  of  Median  kings  with  Astyages.  Accord- 
ingly, in  not  mentioning  Cyaxares  n.,  he  not  only  overlooks  the 
second  relationship  Cyrus  sustained  to  the  Median  royal  house,  but 
also  is  led  to  refer  the  tradition  that  the  last  of  the  Median  kincrs 
had  no  male  descendant  to  Astyages.  The  third  point  only  pre- 
sents an  actual  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  Hero- 
dotus and  those  of  Xenophon,  viz.  that  according  to  Herodotus, 
Cyrus  by  force  of  arms  took  the  kingdom  from  his  grandfather, 
overcame  Astyages  in  a  battle  at  Pasargada,  and  dethroned  him ; 
while  according  to  Xenophon,  the  Median  kingdom  first  fell  to 
Cyrus  by  his  command  of  the  army,  and  then  as  the  dowry  of  his 
wife.  Shall?  we  now  on  this  point  decide,  with  v.  Leng.,  Hitzig, 
and  others,  in  favour  of  Herodotus  and  against  Xenophon,  and 
erase  Cyaxares  II.  from  the  list  not  only  of  the  Median  kings,  but 
wholly  from  the  page  of  history,  because  Herodotus  and  Ctesias 
have  not  made  mention  of  him  ?  Has  then  Herodotus  or  Ctesias 
alone  recorded  historical  facts,  and  that  fully,  and  Xenophon  in 
the  Cyropcedia  fabricated  only  a  psedagogic  romance  destitute  of 
historical  veracity  ?  All  thorough  investigators  have  testified  to  the 
very  contrary,  and  Herodotus  himself  openly  confesses  (i.  95)  that 
he  gives  only  the  sayings  regarding  Cyrus  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  credible ;  and  yet  the  narrative,  as  given  by  him,  consists 
only  of  a  series  of  popular  traditions  which  in  his  time  were  in 
circulation  among  the  Medes,  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
after  the  events.  Xenophon  also  has  gathered  the  historic  ma- 
terial for  his  Cyropcedia  only  from  tradition,  but  from  Persian 
tradition,  in  which,  favoured  by  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  Cyrus- 
legend,  interwoven  with  the  end  of  the  Median  independence  and 
the  founding  of  the  Persian  sovereignty,  is  more  fully  transmitted 
than  among  the  Medes,  whose  national  recollections,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  dynasty,  were  not  fostered.  If  we  may  therefore 
expect  more  exact  information  in  Xenophon  than  in  Herodotus, 
yet  it  is  imaginable  that  Xenophon  transformed  the  narrative  of 

1  Solere  Herodotum  prxtermissis  mcdiocribus  liominibus  ex  longa  regum  seric 
nonnisi  amim  alterumve  mcmorare  reliquis  eminent iorem,  et  aliunde  constat  et 
ipsa  Bahylouiie  historia  docet,  et  qua  unius  Nitocris  reginse  mentionem  injicit, 
reliquos  regcs  omnes  usque  ad  Ldbynetum,  ne  Nebucadnczare  quidem  excepto, 
eilcniio  transit  (i.  185-187).— Ges.  Thes.  p.  350. 
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the  rebellion  by  Cyrus  and  his  war  against  Cyaxares  into  that 
which  he  has  recorded  as  to  the  relation  he  sustained  towards 
Cyaxares,  in  order  that  he  might  wipe  out  this  moral  stain  from 
the  character  of  his  hero.  But  this  supposition  would  only  gain 
probability  under  the  presumption  of  what  Hitzig  maintains,  if  it 
were  established :  tt  If,  in  Cyrop.  viii.  5.  19,  the  Median  of  his  own 
free  will  gave  up  his  country  to  Cyrus,  Xenophon's  historical  book 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Persians  snatched  by  violence  the 
sovereignty  from  the  Medes  (Anab.  iii.  4.  7,  11,  12)  ;"  but  in  the 
A  nab.  I.e.  Xenophon  does  not  say  this,  but  (§8)  only,  ore  irapa 
MrjScov  ttjv  apyj)v  i\dfA/3avov  Ilepaai.1  Thus,  supposing  the  state- 
ment that  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  were  besieged  by  the 
Persian  king  at  the  time  when  the  Persians  gained  the  supremacy 
over  the  Medes  were  historically  true,  and  Xenophon  communi- 
cated here  not  a  mere  fabulam  ab  incolis  narratam,  yet  Xenophon 
would  not  be  found  contradicting  his  Cyropcedia,  since,  as  Kran. 
has  well  observed,  "  it  can  be  nothing  surprising  that  among  a 
people  accustomed  to  a  native  royal  dynasty,  however  well  founded 
Cyrus'  claim  in  other  respects  might  be,  manifold  commotions  and 
insurrections  should  arise,  which  needed  to  be  forcibly  suppressed, 
so  that  thus  the  kingdom  could  be  at  the  same  time  spoken  of  as 
conquered." 

Add  to  this  the  decisive  fact,  that  the  account  given  by  Herod, 
of  Cyrus  and  the  overthrow  of  Astyages,  of  which  even  Duncker, 
p.  649,  remarks,  that  in  its  prompting  motive  u  it  awakens  great 
doubts,"  is  in  open  contradiction  with  all  the  well-established  facts 
of  Medo-Persian  history.  a  All  authentic  reports  testify  that  in 
the  formation  of  Medo-Persia  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  are  sepa- 
rated in  a  peculiar  way,  and  yet  bound  to  each  other  as  kindred 
races.  If  Herod,  is  right,  if  Astyages  was  always  attempting  to 
take  Cyrus'  life,  if  Cyrus  took  the  kingdom  from  Astyages  by 
force,  then  such  a  relation  between  the  l  Medes  and  Persians '  (as 
it  always  occurs  in  the  O.  T.)  would  have  been  inconceivable ;  the 
Medes  would  not  have  stood  to  the  Persians  in  any  other  relation 

1  Concerning  the  expression  \hu,p$u.vov  ryv  dp%w,  Dindorf  remarks :  "  Ver- 
bum  hoc  Medos  sponte  Persarum  imperio  subjectos  significat,  quanquam  reliqua 
narratio  seditionem  aliquam  Larissensium.  arguere  videatur.  Igitur  hie  nihil  est 
dissensionis  inter  Cyropsediam  et  Andbasin.  .  .  .  Gravius  est  quod  Xenophon 
.statim  in  simili  narratione  posuit,  ore  dvahea ecu  rvju  otpxM»  vko  Htpouu  MijBo/. 
Sed  ibidem  scriptor  incolarum  Jidem  antestatur."  Thus  the  philologists  are  in 
their  judgment  of  the  matter  opposed  to  the  modern  critics. 
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than  did  the  other  subjugated  peoples,  e.g.  the  Babylonians " 
(Klief.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  given  by  Xenophon 
regarding  Cyaxares  so  fully  agrees  with  the  narrative  of  Daniel 
regarding  Darius  the  Mede,  that,  as  Hitzig  confesses,  u  the  identity 
of  the  two  is  beyond  a  doubt."  If,  according  to  Xen.,  Cyrus  con- 
quered Babylon  by  the  permission  of  Cyaxares,  and  after  its  over- 
throw not  only  offered  him  a  "  residence  "  there  (Hitzig),  but  went 
to  Media,  presented  himself  before  Cyaxares,  and  showed  him  that 
he  had  appointed  for  him  in  Babylon  oIkos  teal  ap^da,  in  order 
that  when  he  went  thither  eh  olftela  /cardyeaOcu,  i.e.  in  order  that 
when,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  he  changed  his  residence  he 
might  have  a  royal  palace  there,  so,  according  to  Daniel,  Darius 
did  not  overthrow  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  but  received  it  (ch.  vi. 
1),  and  was  made  king  (^l?*??,  ch.  ix.  1),  namely,  by  Cyrus,  who, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  was  to  overthrow  Babylon, 
and,  according  to  Dan.  vi.  29,  succeeded  Darius  on  the  throne. 
The  statement,  also,  that  Darius  was  about  sixty-two  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  harmonizes 
with  the  report  given  by  Xenophon,  that  when  Cyaxares  gave  his 
daughter  to  Cyrus,  he  gave  him  along  with  her  the  kingdom  of 
Media,  because  he  had  no  male  heir,  and  was  so  far  advanced  in 
years  that  he  could  not  hope  to  have  now  any  son.  Finally,  even 
in  respect  of  character  the  Cyaxares  of  Xen.  resembles  the  Darius 
of  Daniel.  As  the  former  describes  the  conduct  of  Cyrus  while  he 
revelled  in  sensual  pleasures,  so  Darius  is  induced  by  his  nobles 
to  issue  an  edict  without  obtaining  any  clear  knowledge  as  to  its 
motive,  and  allows  himself  to  be  forced  to  put  it  into  execution, 
however  sorrowful  he  might  be  on  account  of  its  relation  to  Daniel. 
After  all  this,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mede.  But  how  loner  it  lasted  cannot  be  determined 
either  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  (ch.  ix.  1)  only  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  is  named,  or  from  any  other  direct  sources. 
Ptolemy,  in  his  Canon,  places  after  Nabonadius  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
the  Persian  for  nine  years.  With  this,  the  words  of  Xenophon, 
to  efiSofiov  eVi  t?}?  avrov  ap^r}*;,  which  by  supplying  eVo?  after 
€/3Bo/jlov  are  understood  of  seven  years'  reign,  are  combined,  and 
thence  it  is  concluded  that  Cyaxares  reigned  two  years.  But  the 
supplement  of  eVo?  is  not  warranted  by  the  context.  The  supposi- 
tion, however,  that  Darius  reigned  for  two  years  over  Babylon  is 
correct.  For  the  Babylonian  kingdom  was  destroyed  sixty-eight 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Exile.      Since,  then,  the 
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seventy  years  of  the  Exile  were  completed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  f. ;  Ezra  i.  1),  it  follows  that 
Cyrus  became  king  two  years  after  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  and 
thus  after  Darius  had  reigned  two  years.     See  at  ch.  ix.  1,  2. 

From  the  shortness  of  the  reijjn  of  Darius,  united  with  the 
circumstance  that  Cyrus  destroyed  Babylon  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Chaldean  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  brief  and  not 
very  independent  reign  of  Darius  might  be  quite  passed  by,  not 
only  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  and  all  later  Greek  historians,  but 
also  by  Berosus.  Although  Cyrus  only  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Cyaxares  had  with  a  Medo-Persian  host  taken  Baby- 
lon, yet  the  tradition  might  speak  of  the  conquering  Persian  as  the 
lord  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  without  taking  at  all  into  account 
the  Median  chief  king,  whom  in  a  brief  time  Cyrus  the  conqueror 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  In  the  later  tradition  of  the  Persians,1 
from  which  all  the  historians  known  to  us,  with  the  exception  of 
Berosus,  have  constructed  their  narrative,  the  Median  rule  over 
the  Chaldean  kingdom  naturally  sinks  down  into  an  insignificant 
place  in  relation  to  the  independent  government  of  the  conqueror 
Cyrus  and  his  people  which  was  so  soon  to  follow.  The  absence 
of  all  notice  by  Berosus,  Herod.,  and  Ctesias  of  the  short  Median 
reign  can  furnish  no  substantial  ground  for  calling  in  question  the 
statements  of  Xen.  regarding  Cyaxares,  and  of  Daniel  regarding 
the  Median  Darius,  although  all  other  witnesses  for  this  were 
altogether  of  no  force,  which  is  indeed  asserted,  but  has  been 
proved  by  no  one.2 

1  "  In  the  Babylonian  tradition,"  Kranichfeld  well  remarks,  "  the  memorable 
catastrophe  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  would,  at  all  events,  be  joined  to  the 
warlike  operations  of  Cyrus  the  conquering  Persian,  who,  according  to  Xenoph., 
conducted  himself  in  Babylon  as  a  king  (cf.  Cyrop.  vii.  5.  37),  and  it  might  be 
very  indifferent  to  the  question  for  whom  he  specially  undertook  the  siege. 
The  Persian  tradition  had  in  the  national  interest  a  reason  for  ignoring  alto- 
gether the  brief  Median  feudal  sovereignty  over  Babylon,  which,  besides,  was 
only  brought  about  by  the  successful  war  of  a  Persian  prince." 

2  Of  these  witnesses  the  notice  by  Abydenus  (Chron.  Armen.,  Euseb.)  already 
mentioned,  p.  164,  bears  in  its  aphoristic  brevity,  "  Darius  the  king  removed 
him  out  of  the  land,"  altogether  the  stamp  of  an  historical  tradition,  and  can 
be  understood  only  of  Darius  the  Mede,  since  Eusebius  has  joined  it  to  the 
report  regarding  the  dethroning  of  the  last  Babylonian  king  by  Cyrus.  Also, 
the  often-quoted  lines  of  iEschylus,  Pers.  762-765, 

MijBo£  yoip  yjv  6  Tpurog  qyi(/.uy  arpocrov, 
AXAoj  B'  SKStvov  7roug  tg'5'  'ipyou  qvvas  .... 
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This  result  is  not  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
calls  this  Median  king  Kva%dpr)<;  and  describes  him  as  the  son  of 
Astyages,  while,  on  the  contrary,  Daniel  calls  him  Darjawesch 
(Darius)  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  (ch.  ix.  1).  The  name  Kvai;dpr)<; 
is  the  Median  Uivakshatra,  and  means  autocrat;  'Aarvdyns  corre- 
sponds to  the  Median  Ajisdahdka,  the  name  of  the  Median  dynasty, 
meaning  the  biting  serpent  (cf.  Nieb.  Gesch.  Assiws,  p.  175  f.). 
^Tr"}%  Aapelosj  the  Persian  Ddrjawusch,  rightly  explained  by  Herod, 
vi.  98  by  the  word  epfjeirjSy  means  the  keeper,  ruler;  and  wyiWti^ 
Ahasverus,  as  the  name  of  Xerxes,  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions Kschajdrschd,  is  certainly  formed,  however  one  may 
interpret  the  name,  from  Ksc7iaja,  kingdom,  the  title  of  the  Persian 
rulers,  like  the  Median  "  Astyages."  The  names  Cyaxares  and 
Darjawesch  are  thus  related  to  each  other,  and  are  the  paternal 
names  of  both  dynasties,  or  the  titles  of  the  rulers.  Xenophon 
has  communicated  to  us  the  Median  name  and  title  of  the  last 
king;  Daniel  gives,  as  it  appears,  the  Persian  name  and  title  which 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  united  Chaldean  and  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom, received  and  bore. 

The  circumstances  reported  in  this  chapter  occurred,  according 
to  the  statement  in  ver.  29a,  in  the  first  of  the  two  years'  reign  of 
Darius  over  Babylon.  The  matter  and  object  of  this  report  are 
related  to  the  events  recorded  in  ch.  iii.  As  in  that  chapter 
Daniel's  companions  are  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace  on  account  of  their  transgression  of  the  royal  com- 
mandment enjoining  them  to  fall  down  before  the  golden  image 
that  had  been  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  here  in  this  chapter 
Daniel  himself  is  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  because  of  his  trans- 
gression of  the  command  enjoining  that  prayer  was  to  be  offered 

are  in  the  simplest  manner  explained  historically  if  by  the  work  which  the  first 
Mede  began  and  the  second  completed,  and  which  yet  brought  all  the  glory  to 
the  third,  viz.  Cyrus,  is  understood  the  taking  of  Babylon ;  according  to  which 
Astyages  is  the  first,  Cyaxares  II.  the  second,  and  Cyrus  the  third,  and  iEschylus 
agrees  with  Xenophon.  Other  interpretations,  e.g.  of  Phraortes  and  Cyaxares  I., 
agree  with  no  single  report.  Finally,  the  Darics  also  give  evidence  for  Darius 
the  Mede,  since  of  all  explanations  of  the  name  of  this  gold  coin  (the  Daric)  its 
derivation  from  a  king  Darius  is  the  most  probable ;  and  so  also  do  the  state- 
ments of  the  rhetorician  Harpocration,  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanis  Ecclcsiaz. 
589,  and  of  Suidas,  that  the  Aoe.pttx.oi did  not  derive  their  name,  as  most  suppose, 
from  Darius  the  father  of  Xerxes,  but  from  another  and  an  older  king  (Darius), 
according  to  the  declaration  of  Herodot.  iv.  166,  that  Darius  first  struck  this 
coin,  which  is  not  outweighed  by  his  scanty  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient 
history  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
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to  no  other  god,  but  to  the  king  only.  The  motive  of  the  accu- 
sation is,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  envy  on  account  of  the 
high  position  which  the  Jews  had  reached  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
object  of  it  was  the  driving  of  the  foreigners  from  their  influential 
offices.  The  wonderful  deliverance  also  of  the  faithful  worship- 
pers of  God  from  the  death  which  threatened  them,  with  the 
consequences  of  that  deliverance,  are  alike  in  both  cases.  But 
along  with  these  similarities  there  appear  also  differences  altogether 
corresponding  to  the  circumstances,  which  show  that  historical 
facts  are  here  related  to  us,  and  not  the  products  of  a  fiction  formed 
for  a  purpose.  In,  ch.  iii.  Nebuchadnezzar  requires  all  the  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom  to  do  homage  to  the  image  he  had  set  up, 
and  to  worship  the  gods  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  command  affords 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  accusing 
the  friends  of  Daniel  of  disobedience  to  the  royal  will.  In  ch.  vi., 
on  the  other  hand,  Darius  is  moved  and  induced  by  his  great 
officers  of  state,  whose  design  was  to  set  Daniel  aside,  to  issue  the 
edict  there  mentioned,  and  he  is  greatly  troubled  when  he  sees 
the  application  of  the  edict  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The  character 
of  Darius  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  latter  was  a  king  distinguished  by  energy  and  activity,  a 
perfect  autocrat ;  the  former,  a  weak  prince  and  wanting  in  energy, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  his  state  officers. 
The  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  do  homage  to  his  gods  is  the 
simple  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ungodly  world-power ; 
the  edict  extorted  from  Darius,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  deification  of 
the  world-power  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  the  true  servants  of 
God.  The  former  command  only  places  the  gods  of  the  world- 
power  above  the  living  God  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  latter  edict 
seeks  wholly  to  set  aside  the  recognition  of  this  God,  if  only  for  a 
time,  by  forbidding  prayer  to  be  offered  to  Him.  This  tyranny 
of  the  servants  of  the  world-power  is  more  intolerable  than  the 
tyranny  of  the  world-ruler. 

Thus  the  history  recorded  in  this  chapter  shows,  on  the  one 
side,  how  the  ungodly  world-power  in  its  progressive  development 
assumes  an  aspect  continually  more  hostile  toward  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  with  the  decrease  of  its  power  of  action  its  hatred 
against  the  true  servants  of  God  increases ;  and  it  shows,  on  the 
other  side,  how  the  Almighty  God  not  only  protects  His  worship- 
pers against  all  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  enemy,  but 
also  requites  the  adversaries  according  to  their  deeds.     Daniel  was 
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protected  against  the  rage  of  the  lions,  while  his  enemies  were 
torn  by  them  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  cast  into  the  den. 

This  miracle  of  divine  power  is  so  vexatious  to  the  modern 
critics,  that  Bleek,  v.  Leng.,  Hitzig,  and  others  have  spared  no 
pains  to  overthrow  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative, 
and  represent  it  as  a  fiction  written  with  a  design.  Not  only  does 
the  prohibition  to  offer  any  petition  to  any  god  or  man  except 
to  the  king  for  a  month  "  not  find  its  equal  in  absurdity,"  but 
the  typology  (Daniel  an  antitype  of  Joseph  !)  as  well  as  the 
relation  to  ch.  iii.  betray  the  fiction.  Darius,  it  is  true,  does  not 
show  himself  to  be  the  type  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  also  the 
command,  vers.  27  and  28,  puts  no  restraint  in  reality  on  those 
concerned ;  but  by  the  prohibition,  ver.  8,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  is  undoubtedly  attacked,  and  such  hostility  against  the 
faith  found  its  realization  for  the  first  time  only  and  everywhere 
in  the  epoch  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Consequently,  according 
to  Hitzig,  "  the  prohibition  here  is  reflected  from  that  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  41-50),  and  exaggerates  it  even  to  a  carica- 
ture of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  clearly  in  the  light  the  hate- 
fulness  of  such  tyranny." 

On  the  contrary,  the  advocates  of  the  genuineness  of  Daniel 
have  conclusively  shown  that  the  prohibition  referred  to,  ver.  8, 
corresponds  altogether  to  the  religious  views  of  the  Medo-Persians, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  out  and  out  in  contradiction  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  Thus,  that  the  edict 
did  not  contemplate  the  removal  or  the  uprooting  of  all  religious 
worship  except  praying  to  the  king,  is  clearly  manifest  not  only 
in  this,  that  the  prohibition  was  to  be  enforced  for  one  month 
only,  but  also  in  the  intention  which  the  magnates  had  in  their 
eye,  of  thereby  effecting  certainly  the  overthrow  of  Daniel.  The 
religious  restraint  which  was  thus  laid  upon  the  Jews  for  a  month 
is  very  different  from  the  continual  rage  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
against  the  Jewish  worship  of  God.  Again,  not  only  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Darius  and  his  relation  to  Daniel,  as  the  opponents 
themselves  must  confess,  such  as  not  to  furnish  a  type  in  which 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  may  be  recognised,  but  the  enemies  of 
Daniel  do  not  really  become  types  of  this  tyrant ;  for  they  seek 
his  overthrow  not  from  religious  antipathy,  but,  moved  only  by 
vulgar  envy,  they  seek  to  cast  him  down  from  his  lofty  position  in 
the  state.  Thus  also  in  this  respect  the  historical  point  of  view 
of  the  hostility  to  Daniel  as  representing  Judaism,  is  fundamen- 
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tally  different  from  that  of  the  war  waged  by  Antiochus  against 
Judaism,  so  that  this  narrative  is  destitute  of  every  characteristic 
mark  of  the  Seleucidan-Maccabee  sera.  Cf.  the  further  repre- 
sentation of  this  difference  by  Kranichfeld,  p.  229  ff. — The 
views  of  Hitzig  will  be  met  in  our  exposition. 

Vers.  1-10  (ch.  v.  31-vi.  9).  Transference  of  the  kingdom  to 
Darius  the  Mede  ;  appointment  of  the  regency  ;  envy  of  the  satraps 
against  Daniel,  and  their  attempt  to  destroy  him. 

The  narrative  of  this  chapter  is  connected  by  the  copula  1  with 
the  occurrence  recorded  in  the  preceding ;  yet  ver.  1  does  not,  as 
in  the  old  versions  and  with  many  interpreters,  belong  to  the  fifth 
chapter,  but  to  the  sixth,  and  forms  not  merely  the  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  events  narrated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters, 
but  furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  historical  basis  for  the  following 
narrative,  vers.  2  (1)— 29  (28).     The  statement  of  the  verse,  that 
Darius  the  Mede  received  the  kingdom  when  he  was  about  sixty- 
two  years  old,  connects  itself  essentially  with  ch.  v.  30,  so  far  as 
it  joins  to  the  fulfilment,  there  reported,  of  the  first  part  of  the 
sacred  writing  interpreted  by  Daniel  to  Belshazzar,  the  fulfilment 
also  of  the  second  part  of  that  writing,  but  not  so  closely  that  the 
designation  of  time,  in  that  same  night  (ch.  v.  30),  is  applicable 
also  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  ch.  vi.  1  (v.  31),  and  as  warranting 
the  supposition  that  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  Darius  the 
Mede  took  place  on  the   night  in  which  Belshazzar  was  slain. 
Against  such  a  chronological  connection  of  these  two  verses,  ch. 
v.  30  and  vi.  1  (v.  31),  we  adduce  in  the  second  half  of  ver.  1 
(ch.  v.  31)  the  statement  of  the  age  of  Darius,  in  addition  to  the 
reasons  already  adduced  in  p.  163.     This  is  not  to  make  it  remark- 
able that,  instead  of  the  young  mad  debauchee  (Belshazzar),  with 
whom,  according  to  prophecy,  the  Chaldean  bondage  of  Israel  was 
brought  to  an  end,  a  man  of  mature  judgment  seized  the  reigns  of 
government  (Delitzsch)  ;  for  this  supposition  fails  not  only  with 
the  hypothesis,  already  confuted,  on  which  it  rests,  but  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  text,  for  Darius  in  what  follows  does  not  show  him- 
self to  be  a  ruler  of  matured  experience.     The  remark  of  Kliefoth 
has  much  more  in  its  favour,  that  by  the  statement  of  the  age  it 
is  designed  to  be  made  prominent  that  the  government  of  Darius 
the  Mede  did  not  last  long,  soon  giving  place  to  that  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  ver.  29  (28),  whereby  the  divine  writing,  that  the  Chaldean 
kingdom  would  be  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  was  fully  ac- 
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complished.  Regarding  Darjawesch,  Darius,  see  the  preliminary 
remarks.  The  addition  of  K^JE  (Kethiv)  forms  on  the  one  hand 
a  contrast  to  the  expression  "  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  "  (ch.  v. 
30),  and  on  the  other  it  points  forward  to  ^9"??>  ver«  29  (28) ;  it, 
however,  furnishes  no  proof  that  Daniel  distinguished  the  Median 
kingdom  from  the  Persian;  for  the  kingdom  is  not  called  a  Median 
kingdom,  but  it  is  only  said  of  Darius  that  he  was  of  Median 
descent,  and,  ver.  29  (28),  that  Cyrus  the  Persian  succeeded  him 
in  the  kingdom.  In  bsp,  he  received  the  kingdom,  it  is  indicated 
that  Darius  did  not  conquer  it,  but  received  it  from  the  conqueror ; 
see  p.  198.  The  3  in  "03  intimates  that  the  statement  of  the  age 
rests  only  on  a  probable  estimate. 

Ver.  2  (1).  For  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
he  had  received,  and  especially  for  regulating  the  gathering  in  of 
the  tribute  of  the  different  provinces,  Darius  placed  120  satraps 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  these  satraps  three  chiefs,  to 
whom  the  satraps  should  give  an  account.  Regarding  N*3£fPitrnK 
(satraps),  see  at  ch.  iii.  2.  P?")j?,  plur.  of  "5pTD ;  KD"|D  has  in  the 
Semitic  no  right  etymology,  and  is  derived  from  the  Aryan,  from 
the  Zend,  sara,  cara,  head,  with  the  syllable  ach.  In  the  Targg.,  in 
use  for  the  Hebr.  TOfe*,  it  denotes  a  president,  of  whom  the  three 
named  in  ver.  2  (1),  by  their  position  over  the  satraps,  held  the 
rank  of  chief  governors  or  ministers,  for  which  the  Targg.  use  [3"|D, 
while  P3"]D  in  ver.  8  denotes  all  the  military  and  civil  prefects  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  modern  critics  have  derived  from  this  arrangement  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  made  by  Darius  an  argument  against 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  which  Hitzig  has  thus  formulated : 
— According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  first  appointed  satraps  over  the 
conquered  regions,  and  in  all  to  the  number  of  six  (Cyrop.  viii.  6, 
§  1,  7) ;  according  to  the  historian  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary 
(iii.  89  ff.),  Darius  Hystaspes  first  divided  the  kingdom  into  twenty 
satrapies  for  the  sake  of  the  administration  of  the  taxes.  With 
this  statement  agrees  the  number  of  the  peoples  mentioned  on  the 
Inscription  at  Bisutun  ;  and  if  elsewhere  (Insc.  J.  and  Nakschi 
Rustam)  at  least  twenty-four  and  also  twenty-nine  are  mentioned, 
we  know  that  several  regions  or  nations  might  be  placed  under  one 
satrap  (Herod.  I.e.).  The  kingdom  was  too  small  for  120  satraps 
in  the  Persian  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  not  appeal  to 
the  127  provinces  (rnOHO)  of  king  Ahasuerus  =  Xerxes  (Esth.  i.  1, 
ix.  30) ;  for  the  ruler  of  the  njHD  is  not  the  same  as  (Esth.  viii.  9) 
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the  satrap.  In  Esth.  iii.  12  it  is  the  nns?  as  e.g.  of  the  province 
of  Judah  (Hag.  i.  1 ;  Mai.  i.  8 ;  Neh.  v.  14).  It  is  true  there 
were  also  greater  provinces,  such  e.g.  as  of  Media  and  Babylonia 
(Ezra  vi.  2 ;  Dan.  ii.  49),  and  perhaps  also  pecha  (ni?£)  might  be 
loosely  used  to  designate  a  satrap  (Ezra  v.  3,  vi.  6) ;  yet  the  127 
provinces  were  not  such,  nor  is  a  satrap  interchangeably  called  a 
pecha.  When  Daniel  thus  mentions  so  large  a  number  of  satraps, 
it  is  the  Grecian  satrapy  that  is  apparently  before  his  mind.  Under 
Seleucus  Nicator  there  were  seventv-two  of  these. 

The  foundation  of  this  argument,  viz.  that  Darius  Hystaspes, 
"  according  to  the  historian  Herodotus,"  first  divided  the  kingdom 
into  satrapies,  and,  of  course,  also  that  the  statement  by  Xenophon 
of  the  sending  of  six  satraps  into  the  countries  subdued  by  Cyrus 
is  worthy  of  no  credit,  is  altogether  unhistorical,  resting  only  on 
the  misinterpretation  and  distortion  of  the  testimonies  adduced. 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Xenophon  represents  the  appointment  of 
satraps  by  Cyrus  and  Darius  as  an  entirely  new  and  hitherto  un- 
tried method  of  governing  the  kingdom ;  still  less  does  Xenophon 
say  that  Cyrus  sent  in  all  only  six  satraps  into  the  subjugated 
countries.  It  is  true  he  mentions  by  name  (viii.  6,  7)  only  six 
satraps,  but  he  mentions  also  the  provinces  into  which  they  were 
sent,  viz.  one  to  Arabia,  and  the  other  fiVe  to  Asia  Minor,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Paphlagonia,  to  which 
he  did  not  send  any  Ilepo-as  craTpdiras,  because  they  had  voluntarily 
joined  him  in  fighting  against  Babylon.  Hence  it  is  clear  as  noon- 
day that  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  those  satraps  whom  Cyrus  sent 
to  Asia  Minor  and  to  Arabia,  and  says  nothing  of  the  satrapies  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Judea,  Syria,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Media,  etc.,  so  that  no  one  can  affirm  that  Cyrus  sent  in 
all  only  six  satraps  into  the  conquered  countries.  As  little  does 
Herodotus,  I.e.,  say  that  Darius  Hystaspes  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  government  of  the  kingdom  by  satraps :  he  only  says  that 
Darius  Hystaspes  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  twenty  apyal 
which  were  called  aarpa7rrjtai,  appointed  apxovres,  and  regulated 
the  tribute ;  for  he  numbers  these  satrapies  simply  with  regard  to 
the  tribute  with  which  each  was  chargeable,  while  under  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  no  tribute  was  imposed,  but  presents  only  were 
contributed.  Consequently,  Herod,  speaks  only  of  a  regulation 
for  the  administration  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  special  purpose  of  the  certain  payment  of  the  tribute  which 
Darius  Hystaspes  had  appointed.     Thus  the  historian  M.  Duncker 
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also  understands  this  statement;  for  he  says  (Gesch.  des  Alterth. 
ii.  p.  891)  regarding  it: — "About  the  year  515  Darius  established 
fixed  government-districts  in  place  of  the  vice- regencies  which 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  appointed  and  changed  according  to 
existing  exigencies.  He  divided  the  kingdom  into  twenty  satrapies." 
Then  at  p.  893  he  further  shows  how  this  division  also  of  the  king- 
dom by  Darius  was  not  fixed  unchangeably,  but  was  altered  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Hitzig's  assertion,  that  the  kingdom  was  too 
small  for  120  satrapies  in  the  Persian  sense,  is  altogether  ground- 
less. From  Esth.  viii.  9  and  iii.  19  it  follows  not  remotely,  that  not 
satraps  but  the  rrinQ  represent  the  nfa^lD.  In  ch.  viii.  9  satraps, 
rririD,  and  nfa'HBn  nb>  are  named,  and  in  ch.  iii.  12  they  are  called  the 
king's  satraps  and  njHD  bv  "WN  nins.  On  Esth.  iii.  12  Bertheau 
remarks :  "  The  pechas,  who  are  named  along  with  the  satraps, 
are  probably  the  officers  of  the  circles  within  the  separate  satrapies;" 
and  in  ch.  viii.  9  satraps  and  pechas  are  named  as  UfaHDTi  *"$?,  i.e. 
presidents,  superintendents  of  the  127  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
from  India  to  Ethiopia,  from  which  nothing  can  be  concluded 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  satraps  to  the  pechas.  Berth,  makes 
the  same  remark  on  Ezra  viii.  36 : — "  The  relation  of  the  king's 
satraps  to  the  pachavoth  abar  nahara  (governors  on  this  side  the 
river)  we  cannot  certainly  determine;  the  former  were  probably 
chiefly  military  rulers,  and  the  latter  government  officials."  For 
the  assertion  that  pecha  is  perhaps  loosely  used  for  satrap,  but  that 
interchangeably  a  satrap  cannot  be  called  a  pecha,  rests,  unproved, 
on  the  authority  of  Hitzig. 

From  the  book  of  Esther  it  cannot  certainly  be  proved  that  so 
many  satraps  were  placed  over  the  127  provinces  into  which  Xerxes 
divided  the  kingdom,  but  only  that  these  provinces  were  ruled  by 
satraps  and  pechas.  But  the  division  of  the  whole  kingdom  into 
127  provinces  nevertheless  shows  that  the  kingdom  might  have 
been  previously  divided  under  Darius  the  Mede  into  120  provinces, 
whose  prefects  might  be  called  in  this  verse  pjBTtt?nK,  i.e.  kschatra- 
pavan,  protectors  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  provinces,  since  this  title 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Old  Persian,  and  is  not  for  the 
first  time  used  under  Darius  Ilystaspes  or  Cyrus.  The  Median 
Darius  might  be  led  to  appoint  one  satrap,  i.e.  a  prefect  clothed 
with  military  power,  over  each  district  of  his  kingdom,  since 
the  kingdom  was  but  newly  conquered,  that  he  might  be  able  at 
once  to  suppress  every  attempt  at  insurrection  among  the  nations 
coming  under  his  dominion.     The  separation  of  the  civil  govern- 
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merit,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  raising  of  tribute,  from  the 
military  government,  or  the  appointment  of  satraps  ol  top  Sacrfibv 
Xa/uLffdvovTes,  k.t.X.,  along  with  the  cfrpovpapxoi,  and  the  x^aPX°h 
for  the  protection  of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  was  first 
adopted,  according  to  Xenophon  I.e.,  by  Cyrus,  who  next  appointed 
satraps  for  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Arabia,  which  were 
newly  brought  under  his  sceptre ;  while  in  the  older  provinces 
which  had  formed  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  satrapies  which  were 
under  civil  and  military  rulers  already  existed  from  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  cf.  Dan.  ii.  3  ff.  This  arrangement,  then,  did 
not  originate  with  Darius  Hystaspes  in  the  dividing  of  the  whole 
kingdom  into  twenty  satrapies  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Thus 
the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  harmonize  perfectly 
with  those  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  reason  for  regarding  with 
suspicion  the  testimony  of  Daniel  wholly  fails. 

Vers.  2,  3  (1,  2).  According  to  ver.  2,  Darius  not  only  ap- 
pointed 120  satraps  for  all  the  provinces  and  districts  of  his  king- 
dom, but  he  also  placed  the  whole  body  of  the  satraps  under  a 
government  consisting  of  three  presidents,  who  should  reckon  with 
the  individual  satraps.  wV,  in  the  Targg.  *6^,  the  height,  with 
the  adverb  JO,  higher  than,  above.  N^V^  ^rv,  to  give  reckoning,  to 
account.  P!J,  part,  of  PU,  to  suffer  loss,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  revenue.  This  triumvirate,  or  higher  authority  of  three, 
was  also  no  new  institution  by  Darius,  but  according  to  ch.  v.  7, 
already  existed  in  the  Chaldean  kingdom  under  Belshazzar,  and 
was  only  continued  by  Darius ;  and  the  satraps  or  the  district 
rulers  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  were  subordinated 
to  them.  Daniel  was  one  of  the  triumvirate.  Since  it  is  not  men- 
tioned that  Darius  first  appointed  him  to  this  office,  we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  he  only  confirmed  him  in  the  office  to  which 
Belshazzar  had  promoted  him. 

Ver.  4  (3).  In  this  situation  Daniel  excelled  all  the  presidents 
and  satraps,  nsf^ri^  to  show  one's  self  prominent  Regarding  his 
excellent  spirit,  cf.  ch.  v.  12.  On  that  account  the  king  thought  to 
set  him  over  the  whole  kingdom,  i.e.  to  make  him  chief  ruler  of 
the  kingdom,  to  make  him  rjfib  mfto  (Esth.  x.  3).  1TOJ>  for  n^JJ, 
intrans.  form  of  the  Peal,  to  think,  to  consider  about  anything.  This 
intention  of  the  king  stirred  up  the  envy  of  the  other  presidents 
and  of  the  satraps,  so  that  they  sought  to  find  an  occasion  against 
Daniel,  that  he  might  be  cast  down.  n?y,  an  occasion ;  here,  as 
ahta,  John  xviii.  38,  Matt,  xxvii.  37,  an  occasion  for  impeachment. 
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MIWD  TOO,  on  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  i.e.  not  merely  in  a  political 
sense,  but  with  regard  to  his  holding  a  public  office  in  the  king- 
dom, with  reference  to  his  service.  But  since  they  could  find  no 
occasion  against  Daniel  in  this  respect,  for  he  was  ]^^,  faithful, 
to  be  relied  on,  and  no  fault  could  be  charged  against  him,  they 
sought  occasion  against  him  on  the  side  of  his  particular  religion, 
in  the  matter  of  the  law  of  his  God,  i.e.  in  his  worship  of  God. 

Ver.  7  (6).  For  this  end  they  induced  the  king  to  sanction 
and  ratify  with  all  the  forms  of  law  a  decree,  which  they  contrived 
as  the  result  of  the  common  consultation  of  all  the  high  officers, 
that  for  thirty  days  no  man  in  the  kingdom  should  offer  a  prayer 
to  any  god  or  man  except  to  the  king,  on  pain  of  being  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions,  and  to  issue  this  command  as  a  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  i.e.  as  an  irrevocable  law.  &yj,  from  VF]  to  make  a 
noise,  to  rage,  in  Aphel  c.  /V,  to  assail  one  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
i.e.  to  assault  him.  u  These  presidents  and  satraps  (princes)," 
ver.  7  (6),  in  ver.  6  (5)  designated  "  these  men,"  and  not  the  whole 
body  of  the  presidents  and  satraps,  are,  according  to  ver.  5  (4), 
the  special  enemies  of  Daniel,  who  wished  to  overthrow  him.  It 
was  only  a  definite  number  of  them  who  may  have  had  occasion 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  Daniel's  service.  The  words  of  the  text  do 
not  by  any  means  justify  the  supposition  that  the  whole  council  of 
state  assembled,  and  in  corpore  presented  themselves  before  the 
king  (Havernick)  ;  for  neither  in  ver.  5  (4)  nor  in  ver.  7  (6)  is 
mention  made  of  all  (fe)  the  presidents  and  satraps.  From  the 
fact  also  that  these  accusers  of  Daniel,  ver.  25  (24),  represent  to 
the  king  that  the  decree  they  had  framed  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
sultation of  all  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  satraps  and  chief  officers  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  come 
to  Babylon  in  order,  as  Dereser  thinks,  to  lay  before  the  three 
overseers  the  annual  account  of  their  management  of  the  affairs 
of  their  respective  provinces,  on  which  occasion  they  took  counsel 
together  against  Daniel ;  from  which  circumstance  Hitzig  and 
others  derive  an  argument  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the 
narrative.  The  whole  connection  of  the  narrative  plainly  shows 
that  the  authors  of  the  accusation  deceived  the  king.  The  council 
of  state,  or  the  chief  court,  to  which  all  the  satraps  had  to  render 
an  account,  consisted  of  three  men,  of  whom  Daniel  was  one.  But 
Daniel  certainly  was  not  called  to  this  consultation  ;  therefore 
their  pretence,  that  all  "  presidents  of  the  kingdom"  had  con- 
sulted on  the  matter,  was  false.     Besides,  they  deceived  the  king 
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in  this,  that  they  concealed  from  him  the  intention  of  the  decree, 
or  misled  him  regarding  it.  crns  means  not  merely  that  they 
consulted  together,  but  it  includes  the  result  of  the  consultation  : 
they  were  of  one  mind  (Hitz.). 

Ver.  8.  Nrnspp  WD  73  does  not  denote  the  three  presidents 
named  in  ver.  3  (2),  but  all  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom 
there  were  four  classes,  as  is  acknowledged  by  Chr.  B.  Michaelis, 
though  Hitz.  opposes  this  view.  Such  an  interpretation  is  required 
by  the  genitive  NJTDpD,  and  by  the  absence  of  73,  or  at  least  of  the 
copula  1,  before  the  official  names  that  follow ;  while  the  objection, 
that  by  this  interpretation  just  the  chief  presidents  who  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  are  omitted  (Hitz.),  is  without  foundation,  for 
they  are  comprehended  under  the  word  NJtip.  If  we  compare  the 
list  of  the  four  official  classes  here  mentioned  with  that  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  ch.  iii.  2,  the  naming  of 
the  &WJD  before  the  Kjaftf^rw  (satraps)  (while  in  ch.  iii.  2  they  are 
named  after  them)  shows  that  the  NJ^p  are  here  great  officers  to 
whom  the  satraps  were  subordinate,  and  that  only  the  three  r?1? 
could  be  meant  to  whom  the  satraps  had  to  render  an  account. 
Moreover,  the  list  of  four  names  is  divided  by  the  copula  i  into 
two  classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  N»:3p  and  the  satraps  ; 
to  the  second  the  FW5,  state  councillors,  and  the  N^C]?,  civil  pre- 
fects of  the  provinces.  Accordingly,  we  will  scarcely  err  if  by  KJ33D 
we  understand  the  members  of  the  highest  council  of  state,  by  KJ^in 
the  ministers  or  members  of  the  {lower)  state  council,  and  by  the 
satraps  and  pechas  the  military  and  civil  rulers  of  the  provinces. 
This  grouping  of  the  names  confirms,  consequently,  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  KHwO  WD  73,  for  the  four  classes  named 
constitute  the  entire  chief  prefecture  of  the  kingdom.  This  inter- 
pretation is  not  made  questionable  by  the  fact  that  the  p3*iD  had 
in  the  kingdom  of  Darius  a  different  position  from  that  they  held 
in  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  in  this  respect  each  king- 
dom had  its  own  particular  arrangement,  which  underwent  mani- 
fold changes  according  to  the  times. 

The  infinitive  clause  'til  QJi?  KOJi??  presents  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  consultation.  N37D  is  not  the  genitive  to  &\>,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  accents  and  the  context  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
clause  :  that  the  king  should  appoint  a  statute,  not  that  a  royal  statute 
should  be  appointed.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  pronoun  and 
of  the  dimin.  noun,  the  accusative  is  placed  before  the  subject-geni- 
tive, as  e.g.  Isa.  xx.  1,  v.  24,  so  as  not  to  separate  from  one  another 
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the  D£  K?Ji?  (to  establish  a  statute)  and  the  "JDK  nDfjn  (fo  wja^  a 
y?r??i  decree),  Ver.  9a  requires  this  construction.  It  is  the  king 
who  issues  the  decree,  and  not  his  chief  officers  of  state,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  K3p»  were  construed  as  the  genitive  to 
D^p.  D/p,  manifesto,  ordinance,  command.  The  command  is  more 
accurately  defined  by  the  parallel  clause  "IDS  ""^i???  io  m&ke  fast, 
i.e.  to  decree  a  'prohibition.  The  officers  wished  that  the  king  should 
issue  a  decree  which  should  contain  a  binding  prohibition,  i.e.  it 
should  forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  any  one  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  i.e.  for  a  month,  to  offer  any  prayer  to  a  god  or  man  except 
to  the  king.  W2  is  here  not  any  kind  of  request  or  supplication, 
but  prayer,  as  the  phrase  ver.  14  (13),  Pinwa  KID,  directing  his  prayer, 
shows.  The  word  PJKJ  does  not  prove  the  contrary,  for  the  heathen 
prayed  also  to  men  (cf.  ch.  ii.  46)  j  and  here  the  clause,  except 
to  the  king,  places  together  god  and  man,  so  that  the  king  might  not 
observe  that  the  prohibition  was  specially  directed  against  Daniel. 

Ver.  9.  In  order  that  they  may  more  certainly  gain  their  object, 
they  request  the  king  to  put  the  prohibition  into  writing,  so  that 
it  might  not  be  changed,  i.e.  might  not  be  set  aside  or  recalled, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  in  conformity  with 
which  an  edict  once  emitted  by  the  king  in  all  due  form,  i.e.  given 
in  writing  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  was  unchangeable ;  cf. 
ver.  16  and  Esth.  viii.  8,  i.  19.  N?.y$  &y  *%  which  cannot  pass 
away,  i.e.  cannot  be  set  aside,  is  irrevocable.  The  relative  *1  refers 
to  rvn,  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand,  with  v.  Lengerke,  the 
entire  national  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  if  this  were  so 
unalterable  that  no  law  could  be  disannulled  or  changed  according 
to  circumstances,  but  JT3  is  every  separate  edict  of  the  king  emitted 
in  the  form  of  law.  This  remains  unchangeable  and  irrevocable, 
because  the  king  was  regarded  and  honoured  as  the  incarnation  of 
deity,  who  is  unerring  and  cannot  change. 

Ver.  10.  The  king  carried  out  the  proposal.  ^DSl  is  explica- 
tive :  the  writing,  namely,  the  prohibition  (spoken  of)  ;  for  this 
was  the  chief  matter,  therefore  K"]!?-  alone  is  here  mentioned,  and 
not  also  D/i?  {edict),  ver.  8. 

The  right  interpretation  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  the 
foundation  of  the  law  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  king,  sets  aside 
the  objection  that  the  prohibition  was  a  senseless  "  bedlamite " 
law  (v.  Leng.),  which  instead  of  regulating  could  only  break  up 
all  society.  The  law  would  be  senseless  only  if  the  prohibition 
had  related  to  every  petition  in  common  life  in  the  intercourse  of 
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civil  society.  But  it  only  referred  to  the  religious  sphere  of  prayer, 
as  an  evidence  of  worshipping  God  ;  and  if  the  king  was  venerated 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  then  it  was  altogether  reasonable 
in  its  character.  And  if  we  consider  that  the  intention  of  the 
law,  which  they  concealed  from  the  king,  was  only  to  effect  Daniel's 
overthrow,  the  law  cannot  be  regarded  as  designed  to  press  Parsism 
or  the  Zend  religion  on  all  the  nations  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  freedom,  or  to  make  Parsism  the  world-religion. 
Rather,  as  Kliefoth  has  clearly  and  justly  shown,  "  the  object  of 
the  law  was  only  to  bring  about  the  general  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  the  king  was  the  living  manifestation  of  all  the 
gods,  not  only  of  the  Median  and  Persian,  but  also  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Lydian,  and  all  the  gods  of  the  conquered  nations. 
It  is  therefore  also  not  correct  that  the  king  should  be  represented 
as  the  incarnation  of  Ormuzd.  The  matter  is  to  be  explained  not 
from  Parsism  alone,  but  from  heathenism  in  general.  According 
to  the  general  fundamental  principle  of  heathenism,  the  ruler  is 
the  son,  the  representative,  the  living  manifestation  of  the  people's 
gods,  and  the  world-ruler  thus  the  manifestation  of  all  the  gods 
of  the  nations  that  were  subject  to  him.  Therefore  all  heathen 
world -rulers  demanded  from  the  heathen  nations  subdued  by 
them,  that  religious  homage  should  be  rendered  to  them  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  each  nation.  Now  that  is  what  was  here 
sought.  All  the  nations  subjected  to  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom 
were  required  not  to  abandon  their  own  special  worship  rendered 
to  their  gods,  but  in  fact  to  acknowledge  that  the  Medo-Persian 
world-ruler  Darius  was  also  the  son  and  representative  of  their 
national  gods.  For  this  purpose  they  must  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days  present  their  petitions  to  their  national  gods  only  in  him  as 
their  manifestation.  And  the  heathen  nations  could  all  do  this 
without  violating  their  consciences  ;  for  since  in  their  own  manner 
they  served  the  Median  king  as  the  son  of  their  gods,  they  served 
their  gods  in  him.  The  Jews,  however,  were  not  in  the  condition 
of  being  able  to  regard  the  king  as  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah, 
and  thus  for  them  there  was  involved  in  the  law  truly  a  religious 
persecution,  although  the  heathen  king  and  his  satraps  did  not 
thereby  intend  religious  persecution,  but  regarded  such  disobedi- 
ence as  only  culpable  obstinacy  and  political  rebellion."  * 

1  Brissonius,  De  regio  Persarumprinc.  p.  17  sqq.,  has  collected  the  testimonies 
of  the  ancients  to  the  fact  that  the  Persian  kings  laid  claim  to  divine  honour. 
Persas  rages  suos  inter  Deos  colere,  majestatem  enim  imperii  salutis  esse  tutelam. 
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The  religious  persecution  to  which  this  law  subjected  the  Jews 
was  rendered  oppressive  by  this:  that  the  Jews  were  brought  by  it 
into  this  situation,  that  for  a  whole  month  they  must  either  omit 
prayer  to  God,  and  thus  sin  against  their  God,  or  disregard  the 
king's  prohibition.  The  satraps  had  thus  rightly  formed  their 
plan.  Since  without  doubt  they  were  aware  of  Daniel's  piety, 
they  could  by  this  means  hope  with  certainty  to  gain  their  object 
in  his  overthrow.  There  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  narrative 
in  the  fact  that  Darius,  without  any  suspicion,  gave  their  con- 
trivance the  sanction  of  law.  We  do  not  need,  on  the  contrary, 
to  refer  to  the  indolence  of  so  many  kings,  who  permit  themselves 
to  be  wholly  guided  by  their  ministers,  although  the  description 
we  have  of  Cyaxares  n.  by  Xenophon  accords  very  well  with 
this  supposition ;  for  from  the  fact  that  Darius  appears  to  have 
sanctioned  the  law  without  further  consideration  about  it,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  did  not  make  inquiry  concerning  the  purpose 
of  the  plan  formed  by  the  satraps.  The  details  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  satraps  with  the  king  concerning  the  occasion  and  object 
of  the  law  Daniel  has  not  recorded,  for  they  had  no  significance 
in  relation  to  the  main  object  of  the  narrative.  If  the  satraps 
represented  to  the  king  the  intention  of  compelling,  by  this  law, 
all  the  nationalities  that  were  subject  to  his  kingdom  to  recognise 
his  royal  power  and  to  prove  their  loyalty,  then  the  propriety  of 
this  design  would  so  clearly  recommend  itself  to  him,  that  without 
reflection  he  gave  it  the  sanction  of  law. 

Vers.  11  (10)-25  (24).  Daniels  offence  against  the  law;  his 
accusation,  condemnation,  and  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  den 
of  lions;  and  the  punishment  of  his  accusers. 

The  satraps  did  not  wait  long  for  Daniel's  expected  disregard 
of  the  king's  prohibition.  It  was  Daniel's  custom,  on  bended 
knees,  three  times  a  -day  to  offer  prayer  to  his  God  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  his  house,  the  window  thereof  being  open  towards 
Jerusalem.     He  continued  this  custom  even  after  the  issuing  of 

Curtius,  viii.  5.  11.  With  this  cf.  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  27.  And  that  this 
custom,  which  even  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  vi.  6.  2)  followed,  was  derived 
from  the  Medes,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  i.  99,  that  Dejoces  irspl 
txvTou  oe/xvvuv,  withdrew  his  royal  person  from  the  view  of  men.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  paid  divine  honours  to  their  kings,  according  to  Diod. 
Sic.  i.  90,  iii.  3,  5  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Koman  emperors  required  that 
their  images  should  be  worshipped  with  religious  veneration. 
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the  edict ;  for  a  discontinuance  of  it  on  account  of  that  law  would 
have  been  a  denying  of  the  faith  and  a  sinning  against  God.     On 
this  his  enemies  had  reckoned.     They  secretly  watched  him,  and 
immediately  reported  his  disregard  of  the  king's  command.     In 
ver.  11  the  place  where  he  was  wont  to  pray  is  more  particularly 
described,  in  order  that  it  might  be  shown  how  they  could  observe 
him.    In  the  upper  chamber  of  his  house  (l"P?y>  Ilebr.  HJpJJj  1  Kings 
xvii.  19,  2  Sam.  xix.  1),  which  was  wont  to  be  resorted  to  when 
one  wished  to  be  undisturbed,  e.g.  wished  to  engage  in  prayer  (cf. 
Acts  i.  13,  x.  9),  the  windows  were   open,  i.e.  not  closed    with 
lattice- work  (cf.  Ezek.  xl.  16),  opposite  to,  i.e.  in  the  direction 
of,  Jerusalem.       TO  does  not  refer  to  Daniel  :    he   had    opened 
windows,  but  to  A??!??  *  his  house  had  open  windows.    If  TO  referred 
to  Daniel,  then  the  mn  following  would  be  superfluous.   The  custom 
of  turning  in  prayer  toward  Jerusalem  originated  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  ; 
cf.   1   Kings  viii.  33,  35,  Ps.  v.  8,  xxviii.   2.      The  offering  of 
prayer  three  times  a  day, — namely,  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hour,  i.e.  at  the  time  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifices 
and  at  mid-day, — was  not  first  introduced  by  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  to  whom  the  uncritical  rabbinical  tradition  refers  all 
ancient  customs  respecting  the  worship  of  God,  nor  is  the  opinion 
of  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  and  others,  that  it  is  not  of  later  origin  than 
the  time  of  the  Median  Darius,  correct;  but  its  origin  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  times  of  David,  for  we  find  the  first  notice  of  it  in 
Ps.  lv.  18.     If  Daniel  thus  continued  to  offer  prayer  daily  (8^0= 
^nP?  ch.  ii.  23)  at  the  open  window,  directing  his  face  toward 
Jerusalem,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  just  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  before  it,  then  there  was  neither  ostentation 
nor  pharisaic  hypocrisy,  nor  scorn  and  a  tempting  of  God,  as 
Kirmss  imagines ;  but  his  conduct  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
fear  of  God  and  of  his  religion,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
offered  prayers  not   to   make  an  outward  show,*  for  only  secret 
spies  could  observe  him  when  so  engaged.      *"[  73P"73   does  not 
mean  altogether  so  as  (Rosenmiiller,  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitzig),  but, 
as  always,  on  this  account  because,  because.     Because  he  always  did 
thus,  so  now  he  continues  to  do  it. 

Ver.  12  (11).  When  Daniel's  enemies  had  secretly  observed 
him  praying,  they  rushed  into  the  house  while  he  was  offering  his 
supplications,  that  they  might  apprehend  him  in  the  very  act  and 
be  able  to  bring  him  to  punishment.     That  the  act  of  watching 
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him  is  not  particularly  mentioned,  since  it  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  context,  does  not  make  the  fact  itself  doubtful,  if  one  only  does 
not  arbitrarily,  with  Hitzig,  introduce  all  kinds  of  pretences  for 
throwing  suspicion  on  the  narrative;  as  e.g.  by  inquiring  whether 
the  122  satraps  had  placed  themselves  in  ambush ;  why  Daniel  had 
not  guarded  against  them,  had  not  shut  himself  in ;  and  the  like. 
^•H??  as  ver.  7,  to  rush  forward,  to  press  in  eagerly,  here  "  shows 
the  greatness  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  performed  their  business  " 
(Kran.). 

Ver.  13  (12).  They  immediately  accused  him  to  the  king. 
Reminding  the  king  of  the  promulgation  of  the  prohibition,  they 
showed  him  that  Daniel,  one  of  the  captive  Jews,  had  not  regarded 
the  king's  command,  but  had  continued  during  the  thirty  days  to 
pray  to  his  own  God,  and  thus  had  violated  the  law.  In  this 
accusation  they  laid  against  Daniel,  we  observe  that  his  accusers 
do  not  describe  him  as  one  standing  in  office  near  to  the  king,  but 
only  as  one  of  a  foreign  nation,  one  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Baby- 
lon, in  order  that  they  may  thereby  bring  his  conduct  under  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  political  act  of  rebellion  against  the  royal 
authority. 

Ver.  15  (14).  But  the  king,  wTho  knew  and  highly  valued  (cf. 
ver.  2  [1])  Daniel's  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  so  sore 
displeased  by  the  accusation,  that  he  laboured  till  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  to  effect  his  deliverance.  The  verb  BW3  has  an  intran- 
sitive meaning :  to  be  evil,  to  be  displeased,  and  is  not  joined  into 
one  sentence  with  the  subject  N?^?,  which  stands  here  absolute ; 
and  the  subject  to  *nft#  BW3  is  undefined :  it,  namely,  the  matter 
displeased  him;  cf.  Gen.  xxi.  11.  ?2  DK>  corresponds  to  the  Hebr. 
2?  JW,  Prov.  xxii.  17,  to  lay  to  heart.     The  word  72y  cor,  mens,  is 

unknown  in  the  later  Chaldee,  but  is  preserved  in  the  Syr.  )lo 

and  the  Arab.  Jb. 

Ver.  16  (15).  When  the  king  could  not  till  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  resolve  on  passing  sentence  against  Daniel,  about 
this  time  his  accusers  gathered  themselves  together  into  his  pre- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  carry  out  the  threatened 
punishment,  reminding  him  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  every  prohibition  and  every  command  which  the  king 
decreed  (O*0J*),  i.e.  issued  in  a  legal  form,  could  not  be  changed, 
i.e.  could  not  be  recalled.     There  being  no  way  of  escape  out  of 
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the  difficulty  for  the  king,  he  had  to  give  the  command  that  the 
punishment  should  be  inflicted,  and  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions,  ver.  17  (16).  On  the  Aphel  Vivn,  and  the  pass,  form  (ver.  18) 
rWVHj  see  at  ch.  iii.  13.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  carried 
out,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  the  accusation  was  made ;  this  does  not,  however,  imply 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  in  which,  at  the  ninth  hour,  he  had 
prayed,  as  Hitzig  affirms,  in  order  that  he  may  thereby  make  the 
whole  matter  improbable.  In  giving  up  Daniel  to  punishment,  the 
king  gave  expression  to  the  wish,  "  May  thy  God,  whom  thou  servest 
continually,  deliver  thee!"  not  "Pie  will  deliver  thee;"  for  Darius 
could  not  have  this  confidence,  but  he  may  have  had  the  feeble 
hope  of  the  possibility  of  the  deliverance  which  from  his  heart  he 
wished,,  inasmuch  as  he  may  have  heard  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Almighty  God  whom  Daniel  served  in  the  days  of  Belshazzar  and 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver.  18  (17).  After  Daniel  had  been  thrown  into  the  lions' 
den,  its  mouth  was  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  and  the  stone 
was  sealed  with  the  king's  seal  and  that  of  the  great  officers  of 
state,  that  nothing  might  change  or  be  changed  («??"J,3  ^V)  con- 
cerning Daniel  (^3V?  affair,  matter),  not  that  the  device  against 
Daniel  might  not  be  frustrated  (Hav.,v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Klief.). 
This  thought  required  the  stat.  emphaL  Krw3V?  and  also  does  not 
correspond  with  the  application  of  a  double  seal.  The  old  translator 
Theodot.  is  correct  in  his  rendering :  oVo)?  fir)  aWoicoOf)  irpa^fia 
iv  ra>  Aavcr/X,  and  the  LXX.  paraphrasing :  oVa)?  fir)  air  avrwv 
(fjL6<yiGTdvcov)  dpdfj  6  AavirjX,  i)  6  jSa<rCkev<;  avrbv  avaaTrdarj  etc  tov 
XafCfcov.     Similarly  also  Ephr.  Syr.  and  others. 

The  den  of  lions  is  designated  by  N33,  which  the  Targg.  use  for 
the  Hebr.  "via,  a  cistern.  From  this  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  and  Plitzig 
infer  that  the  writer  had  in  view  a  funnel-shaped  cistern  dug  out 
in  the  ground,  with  a  moderately  small  opening  or  mouth  from 
above,  which  could  be  covered  with  a  stone,  so  that  for  this  one 
night  the  lions  had  to  be  shut  in,  while  generally  no  stone  lay  on 
the  opening.  The  pit  also  into  which  Joseph,  the  type  of  Daniel, 
was  let  down  was  a  cistern  (Gen.  xxxvii.  24),  and  the  mouth  of 
the  cistern  was  usually  covered  with  a  stone  (Gen.  xxix.  3 ;  Lam. 
iii.  53).  It  can  hence  scarcely  be  conceived  how  the  lions,  over 
which  no  angel  watched,  could  have  remained  in  such  a  subter- 
ranean cavern  covered  with  a  stone.  "  The  den  must  certainly 
have  been  very  capacious  if,  as  it  appears,  122  men  with  their 
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wives  and  children  could  have  been  thrown  into  it  immediately 
after  one  another  (ver.  25  [24])  ;  but  this  statement  itself  only 
shows  again  the"  deficiency  of  every  view  of  the  matter," — and  thus 
the  whole  history  is  a  fiction  fabricated  after  the  type  of  the  history 
of  Joseph !  But  these  critics  who  speak  thus  have  themselves 
fabricated  the  idea  of  the  throwing  into  the  den  of  122  men  with 
women  and  children — for  the  text  states  no  number — in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  whole  narrative  appear  absurd  ;  cf.  what 
we  have  observed  regarding  this  supposition  at  p.  208. 

We  have  no  account  by  the  ancients  of  the  construction  of 
lions'  dens.  Ge.  Host,  in  his  work  on  Fez  and  Morocco,  p.  77, 
describes  the  lions'  dens  as  they  have  been  found  in  Morocco. 
According  to  his  account,  they  consist  of  a  large  square  cavern 
under  the  earth,  having  a  partition-wall  in  the  middle  of  it,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  door,  which  the  keeper  can  open  and  close  from 
above.  By  throwing  in  food  they  can  entice  the  lions  from  the 
one  chamber  into  the  other,  and  then,  having  shut  the  door,  they 
enter  the  vacant  space  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  The  cavern 
is  open  above,  its  mouth  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  a  yard  and 
a  half  high,  over  which  one  can  look  down  into  the  den.  This 
description  agrees  perfectly  with  that  which  is  here  given  in  the 
text  regarding  the  lions'  den.  Finally,  **??  does  not  denote  com- 
mon cisterns.  In  Jer.  xli.  7,  9,  N^15  (Hebr.  "lis)  is  a  subterranean 
chamber  into  which  seventy  dead  bodies  were  cast;  in  Isa.  xiv.  15, 
the  place  of  Sheol  is  called  212.  No  reason,  therefore,  exists  for 
supposing  that  it  is  a  funnel-formed  cistern.  The  mouth  (Dia)  of 
the  den  is  not  its  free  opening  above  by  which  one  may  look  down 
into  it,  but  an  opening  made  in  its  side,  through  which  not  only 
the  lions  were  brought  into  it,  but  by  which  also  the  keepers 
entered  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  den  and  of  attending  to 
the  beasts,  and  could  reach  the  door  in  the  partition-wall  (cf.  Host, 
p.  270).  This  opening  was  covered  with  a  great  flat  stone,  which 
was  sealed,  the  free  air  entering  to  the  lions  from  above.  This 
also  explains  how,  according  to  ver.  21  (20)  ff.,  the  king  was  able 
to  converse  with  Daniel  before  the  removal  of  the  stone  (namely, 
by  the  opening  above). 

Ver.  19  (18).  Then  the  king  went  to  his  palace,  and  passed  the 
night  fasting :  neither  were  any  of  his  concubines  brought  before 
him;  and  his  sleep  went  from  him.  The  king  spent  a  sleepless 
night  in  sorrow  on  account  of  Daniel,  rrtp,  used  adverbially,  in 
fasting,  i.e.  without  partaking  of  food  in  the  evening.     Hjn^  concu- 
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/    t  It 

bind;  of,    the  Arab.   L»J   an  1    I*.*),   tubigen  f<nninam,  and  Ge 

( hi  the  following  morning  (ver.  20  [10])  the  king 

early,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  went  to  the  den  of  lions,  and 
with  lamentable  voice  called  to  him,  feebly  hoping  that  Daniel 
might  be  delivered  by  his  God  whom  he  continually  i 
Daniel  answered  the  king,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  been  pre- 
served ;  whereupon  the  king  was  ling  glad.  The  future  or 
imperf.  DAP]  (ver.  20)  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  Kranichfeld 
hypothetically,  he  thought  I  "n'ty>  seeing  he  did  actually  rise 
early,  but  is  nsed  instead  of  the  ]>erf.  to  place  the  clause  in  relation 
to  the  following,  meaning :  the  king,  it  morning 
dawn,  went  hastily  by  the  early  light,  N";:-,  (it  the  shining  of  the 
Unlit,  serves  for  a  nearer  determination  of  the  inartDBJa,  at  the 
morning  dawn,  namely,  n  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
appeared.  The  predicate  the  living  God  is  occasioned  by  the  i 
servation  of  life,  which  the  king  regarded  as  possible,  and  probably 
was  made  known  to  the  king  in  previous  conversations  with  Daniel ; 
cf.  Ps.  xlii.  3,  lxxxiv.  3,  1  Sam.  xvii.  36,  etc. 

Ver.  22  (21)  ff.  In  his  answer  Daniel  declares  his  innocence, 
which  God  had  recognised,  and  on  that  account  had  sent  His  ancel 
(cf.  Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  xci.  11  ff.)  to  shut  the  mouths  of  the  lions  ;  cf. 
Heb.  x.  33.  *]W,  and  also  (concluding  from  the  innocence  actually 
testified  to  by  God)  before  the  king,  i.e.  according  to  the  king's 
judgment,  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  or  hurtful.  By  his  trans- 
gression of  the  edict  he  had  not  done  evil  against  the  king's  person. 
This  Daniel  could  the  more  certainly  say,  the  more  he  perceived 
how  the  king  was  troubled  and  concerned  about  his  preservation, 
because  in  Daniel's  transgression  he  himself  had  seen  no  conspiracy 
against  his  person,  but  only  fidelity  toward  his  own  God.  The  king 
hereupon  immediately  gave  command  that  he  should  be  brought 
out  of  the  den  of  lions.  The  Aph.  nijD3n  and  the  Hoph.  \>Br\  do 
not  come  from  pM,  but  from  pbp  -  the  2  is  merely  compensative. 
P?D?  to  mount  up,  Aph.  to  bring  out;  by  which,  however,  we  are  not 
to  understand  a  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  through  the  opening  of 
the  den  from  above.  The  bringing  out  was  by  the  opened  passage 
in  the  side  of  the  den,  for  wdiich  purpose  the  stone  with  the  seals 
was  removed.  To  make  the  miracle  of  his  preservation  manifest, 
and  to  show  the  reason  of  it,  ver.  24  (23)  states  that  Daniel  was 
found  without  any  injury,  because  he  had  trusted  in  his  God. 

Ver.  25  (24).  But  now  the  destruction  which  the  accusers  of 
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Daniel  thought  to  bring  upon  him  fell  upon  themselves.  The  king 
commanded  that  they  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  where 
immediately,  before  they  had  reached  the  bottom,  they  were  seized 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions.  On  *niy|j3  75s  see  at  ch.  iii.  8. 
By  the  accusers  we  are  not  (with  Hitzig)  to  think  of  the  120 
satraps  together  with  the  two  chief  presidents,  but  only  of  a  small 
number  of  the  special  enemies  of  Daniel  who  had  concerned 
themselves  with  the  matter.  The  condemning  to  death  of  the 
wives  and  children  alon^  with  the  men  was  in  accordance  with 
Persian  custom,  as  is  testified  by  Herodotus,  iii.  119,  Amm.  Marcell. 
xxiii.  6.  81,  and  also  with  the  custom  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
case  of  treason  (Curtius,  vi.  ii.),  but  was  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
Moses ;  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  16. 

Vers.  26  (25)-29  (28).   The  consequences  of  this  occurrence. 

As  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Daniel's 
friends  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  issued  an  edict  to  all  the 
nations  of  his  kingdom  forbidding  them  on  pain  of  death  from 
doing  any  injury  to  these  men  of  God  (ch.  iii.  29),  so  now  Darius, 
in  consequence  of  this  wonderful  preservation  of  Daniel  in  the 
den  of  lions,  gave  forth  an  edict  commanding  all  the  nations  of 
his  whole  kingdom  to  fear  and  reverence  Daniel's  God.  But  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  his  edict,  so  also  Darius,  did  not  depart  from 
the  polytheistic  standpoint.  Darius  acknowledged  the  God  of 
Daniel,  indeed,  as  the  living  God,  whose  kingdom  and  dominion 
were  everlasting,  but  not  as  the  only  true  God,  and  he  commanded 
Him  to  be  reverenced  only  as  a  God  who  does  wonders  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  without  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  his  own  gods  and 
of  the  gods  of  his  subjects.  Both  of  these  kings,  it  is  true,  raised 
the  God  of  Judea  above  all  other  gods,  and  praised  the  everlasting 
duration  of  His  dominion  (see  ch.  iii.  29,  32  [iv.  2  ]  f.,  and  ch.  iv.  31 
[28]  ff.,  vi.  27  [26]  f.),  but  they  did  not  confess  Him  as  the  one 
only  God.  This  edict,  then,  shows  neither  the  conversion  of  Darius 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  nor  does  it  show  intoler- 
ance toward  the  gods  of  his  subjects.  On  ver.  26  (25)  cf.  ch.  iii.  31 
(iv.  1).  As  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  also  Darius,  regarded  his  kingdom 
as  a  world-kingdom.  On  27a  (26)  cf.  ch.  iii.  29.  The  reverence 
which  all  the  nations  were  commanded  to  show  to  Daniel's  God  is 
described  in  the  same  words  as  is  the  fear  and  reverence  which  the 
might  and  greatness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  inspired  in  all  the  nations 
that  were  subject  to  him  (ch.  v.  19),  which  has  led  Ilitzig  justly 
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to  remark,  that  the  words  &[}?*?  I  w3  f\?0  (they  must  worship  his 
God)  are  not  used.  God  is  described  as  living  (cf.  ver.  21  [20]) 
and  eternal,  with  which  is  connected  the  praise  of  the  everlasting 
duration  of  His  dominion  and  of  His  rule  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ; 
cf.  ch.  ii.  44  and  iii.  33  (iv.  3).  The  "^  after  WJwB  is  not  a  con- 
junction, but  is  the  relative,  and  the  expression  briefly  denotes  that 
His  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  which  is  not  destroyed;  cf.  ch.  iv.  31 
(34).  NSiD  IV,  to  the  end — not  merely  of  all  heathen  kingdoms 
which  arise  on  the  earth,  i.e.  to  their  final  destruction  by  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  ch.  ii.  44  (Kranichfeld),  for  there  is  no  thought 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  here  at  all,  but  to  the  end  of  all  things, 
to  eternity.  In  ver.  28  (27)  this  God  is  lauded  as  the  deliverer 
and  wonder-worker,  because  in  the  case  of  Daniel  He  had  showed 
Himself  as  such  ;  cf.  ch.  iii.  32.  T  \09  from  the  hand,  i.e.  from  the 
power  of  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  21. 

Ver.  29  (28)  closes  the  narrative  in  the  same  way  as  that 
regarding  the  deliverance  of  Daniel's  friends  (ch.  iii.  30)  ;  only  it 
is  further  stated,  that  Daniel  continued  in  office  till  the  reign  of 
the  Persian  Cyrus.  By  the  pronoun  iW,  this  Daniel,  the  identity 
of  the  person  is  accentuated :  the  same  Daniel,  whom  his  enemies 
wished  to  destroy,  prospered.  From  the  repetition  of  rwppa  before 
^"}i3  it  does  not  follow  that  Daniel  separates  the  Persian  kingdom 
from  the  Median ;  for  127D  here  does  not  mean  kingdom,  but 
dominion,  i.e.  reign.  The  succession  of  the  reign*  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian  to  that  of  Darius  the  Median  does  not  show  the  diversity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  only  that  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  were 
of  different  races. 


CHAP.  VII.   THE  VISION  OF  THE  FOUR  WORLD-KINGDOMS  ;   THE 
JUDGMENT  ;    AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  HOLY  GOD. 

After  presenting  to  view  (ch.  iii.-vi.)  in  concrete  delineation, 
partly  in  the  prophetically  significant  experiences  of  Daniel  and 
his  friends,  and  partly  in  the  typical  events  which  befell  the  world- 
rulers,  the  position  and  conduct  of  the  representatives  of  the  world- 
power  in  relation  to  the  worshippers  of  the  living  God,  there  fol- 
lows in  this  chapter  the  record  of  a  vision  seen  by  Daniel  in  the 
first  year  of  Belshazzar.  In  this  vision  the  four  world-monarchies 
which  were  shown  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  dream  in  the  form  of 
an  image  are  represented  under  the  symbol  of  beasts ;  and  there  is 
a  further  unfolding  not  only  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
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four  successive  world-kingdoms,  but  also  of  the  everlasting  Inner- 
dom  of  God  established  by  the  judgment  of  the  world-kingdoms. 
With  this  vision,  recorded  like  the  preceding  chapters  in  the  Chal- 
dean language,  the  first  part  of  this  work,  treating  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world-power  in  its  four  principal  forms,  is  brought  to 
a  conclusion  suitable  to  its  form  and  contents. 

This  chapter  is  divided,  according  to  its  contents,  into  two 
equal  portions.  Vers.  1-14  contain  the  vision,  and  vers.  15-28 
its  interpretation.  After  an  historical  introduction  it  is  narrated 
how  Daniel  saw  (vers.  2-8)  four  great  beasts  rise  up  one  after 
another  out  of  the  storm-tossed  sea ;  then  the  judgment  of  God 
against  the  fourth  beast  and  the  other  beasts  (vers.  9-12)  ;  and 
finally  (vers.  13,  14),  the  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom  over  all 
nations  to  the  Son  of  man,  who  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Being  deeply  moved  (ver.  15)  by  what  he  saw,  the  import  of  the 
vision  is  first  made  known  to  him  in  general  by  an  angel  (vers. 
16-18),  and  then  more  particularly  by  the  judgment  (vers.  19-26) 
against  the  fourth  beast,  and  its  destruction,  and  by  the  setting  up 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  (ver.  27).  The 
narrative  of  the  vision  is  brought  to  a  close  by  a  statement  of  the 
impression  made  by  this  divine  revelation  on  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  (ver.  28). 1 

Ver.  1.  The  time  here  indicated,  a  in  the  first  year  of  Bel- 

1  According  to  the  modern  critics,  this  vision  also  is  to  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  and,  as  von  Lengerke  says,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  (vers.  13  and  14)  is  the  only  prophetic 
portion  of  it,  all  the  other  parts  merely  announcing  what  had  already  occurred. 
According  to  Hitzig,  this  dream-vision  must  have  been  composed  (cf.  ver.  25, 
viii.  14)  shortly  before  the  consecration  of  the  temple  (1  Mace.  iv.  52,  59). 
On  the  other  hand,  Kranichfeld  remarks,  that  if  this  chapter  were  composed 
during  the  time  of  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  "  then  it  would 
show  that  its  author  was  in  the  greatest  ignorance  as  to  the  principal  historical 
dates  of  his  own  time ;"  and  he  adduces  in  illustration  the  date  in  ver.  25,  and 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  of  the  opponents  of  its  genuineness  to  authenticate 
in  history  the  ten  horns  which  grew  up  before  the  eleventh  horn,  and  the  three 
kingdoms  (vers.  7  f.,  20).  According  to  ver.  25,  the  blaspheming  of  the  Most 
High,  the  wearing  out  of  the  saints,  and  the  changing  of  all  religious 
ordinances  continue  for  three  and  a  half  times,  which  are  taken  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  after  the  expiry  of  which  an  end  will  be  made,  by  means 
of  the  judgment,  to  the  heathen  oppression.  But  these  three  and  a  half  years 
are  not  historically  proved  to  be  the  period  of  the  religious  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.     "  In  both  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  i.  54  ; 
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shazzar,"  which  cannot,  as  is  evident,  mean  "shortly  before  the 
reign  of  Belshazzar"  (Hitz.),  but  that  Daniel  received  the  follow- 
ing revelation  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  this 
king,  stands  related  to  the  contents  of  the  revelation.  This  vision 
accords  not  only  in  many  respects  with  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  ii.),  but  has  the  same  subject.  This  subject,  however, 
the  representation  of  the  world-power  in  its  principal  forms,  is 
differently  given  in  the  two  chapters.  In  ch.  ii.  it  is  represented 
according  to  its  whole  character  as  an  image  of  a  man  whose  dif- 
ferent  parts  consist  of  different  metals,  and  in  ch.  vii.  under  the 
figure  of  four  beasts  which  arise  one  after  the  other  out  of  the  sea. 
In  the  former  its  destruction  is  represented  by  a  stone  breaking  the 
image  in  pieces,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  effected  by  a  solemn  act  of 
judgment.  This  further  difference  also  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
this  chapter,  the  first,  but  chiefly  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  in  its 
development  and  relation  to  the  people  of  God,  is  much  more  clearly 
exhibited  than  in  ch.  ii.  These  differences  have  their  principal 
reason  in  the  difference  of  the  recipients  of  the  divine  revelation  : 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  of  the  world-power,  saw  this  power 
in  its  imposing  greatness  and  glory  ;  while  Daniel,  the  prophet  of 
God,  saw  it  in  its  opposition  to  God  in  the  form  of  ravenous 
beasts  of  prey.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  his  dream  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  had  just  founded  his  world-monarchy  ; 

2  Mace.  x.  5)  the  period  of  ihe  desecration  of  the  temple  (according  to  v. 
Leng.)  lasted  only  three  years ;  and  Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  7.  6,  speaks  also  of 
three  years,  reckoning  from  the  year  145  Seleucid.  and  the  25th  day  of  the 
month  Kisleu,  when  the  first  burnt-offering  was  offered  on  the  idol-altar 
(1  Mace.  i.  57),  to  the  25th  day  of  Kisleu  in  the  year  148  Seleucid.,  when 
for  the  first  time  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Mace.  iv.  52)  on  the  newly  erected 
altar."  But  since  the  fihihvypu,  epn^ojasas  was,  according  to  1  Mace.  i.  54, 
erected  on  the  15th  day  of  Kisleu  in  the  year  145  Seleucid.,  ten  days  before  the 
first  offering  of  sacrifice  upon  it,  most  reckon  from  the  15th  Kisleu,  and  thus 
make  the  period  three  years  and  ten  days.  Hitzig  seeks  to  gain  a  quarter  of  a 
year  more  by  going  back  in  his  reckoning  to  the  arrival  in  Judea  (1  Mace.  i. 
29,  cf.  2  Mace.  v.  24)  of  the  chief  collector  of  tribute  sent  by  Apollonius. 
C.  von  Lengerke  thinks  that  the  period  of  three  and  a  half  years  cannot  be 
reckoned  with  historical  accuracy.  Hilgenfeld  would  reckon  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period  from  some  other  event  in  relation  to  the  temple,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  recorded  in  history. — From  all  this  it  is  clear  as  noon- 
day that  the  three  and  a  half  years  are  not  historically  identified,  and  thus  that 
the  Maccabean  pseudo-Daniel  was  ignorant  of  the  principal  events  of  his  time. 
Just  as  little  are  these  critics  able  historically  to  identify  the  ten  kings  (vers.  7 
and  20),  as  we  shall  show  in  an  Excursus  on  the  four  world-kingdoms  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter. 
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while  Daniel  had  his  vision  of  the  world-kingdoms  and  of  the 
judgment  against  them  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  i.e.  Evil- 
merodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  with 
the  death  of  the  golden  head  of  the  world-monarchy  its  glory  began 
to  fade,  and  the  spirit  of  its  opposition  to  God  became  more  mani- 
fest. This  revelation  was  made  to  the  prophet  in  a  dream-vision 
by  night  upon  his  bed.  Compare  ch.  ii.  2S.  Immediately  there- 
after Daniel  wrote  down  the  principal  parts  of  the  dream,  that  it 
might  be  publicly  proclaimed — the  sum  of  the  things  (P?p  &$>").) 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  dream.  "i£K,  to  say,  to  relate,  is  not  opposed 
to  2fi3,  to  write,  but  explains  it :  by  means  of  writing  down  the 
vision  he  said,  i.e.  reported,  the  chief  contents  of  the  dream,  omit- 
ting secondary  things,  e.g.  the  minute  description  of  the  beasts. 

With  ver.  2  Daniel  begins  his  written  report :  u  Daniel  began 
and  said,"  introduces  the  matter.  KvV>~DJJ  "•WJ,  visions  in  (during) 
the  night,  cf.  ch.  ii.  19.  Vers.  2  and  3  describe  the  scene  in  general. 
The  four  winds  of  heaven  break  loose  upon  the  great  sea,  and 
rage  fiercely,  so  that  four  great  beasts,  each  diverse  from  the 
others,  arise  out  of  its  bosom.  The  great  sea  is  not  the  Medi- 
terranean (Berth.,  Ges.,  Hitz.,  Ewald),  for  such  a  geographical 
reference  is  foreign  to  the  context.  It  is  the  ocean  ;  and  the 
storm  on  it  represents  the  u  tumults  of  the  people,"  commotions 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  (Hav.,  Leng.,  Hofm.,  etc.),  cor- 
responding to  the  prophetic  comparison  found  in  Jer.  xvii.  12, 
xlvi.  7  f.  "  Since  the  beasts  represent  the  forms  of  the  world- 
power,  the  sea  must  represent  that  out  of  which  they  arise,  the 
whole  heathen  world "  (Hofmann).  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
image  (ver.  17)  Ntjl  ft?  is  explained  by  WHtf  ft?.  rt*l  means  to 
break  forth  (Ezek.  xxxii.  2),  to  burst  out  in  storm,  not  causative, 
u  to  make  the  great  sea  break  forth"  (Kran.).  The  causative 
meaning  is  not  certainly  found  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Chaldee.  The  four  winds  stand  in  relation  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  heavens ;  cf.  Jer.  xlix.  39.  Calvin  remarks  :  Mundus  similis 
turbulento  mari,  quod  non  agiiatur  una  procella  vel  uno  venio,  sed 
diver  sis  vends  inter  se  confligentibus,  ac  si  totum  coelum  eonspiraret 
ad  motus  excitandos.  With  this,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
is  not  exhausted.  The  four  winds  of  heaven  are  not  merely  diversi 
venti,  and  their  bursting  forth  is  not  only  an  image  of  a  general 
commotion  represented  by  a  storm  in  the  ocean.  The  winds  of  the 
heavens  represent  the  heavenly  powers  and  forces  by  which  God 
sets  the  nations  of  the  world  in  motion ;  and  the  number  four  has 
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a  symbolical  meaning  :  that  the  people  of  all  regions  of  the  earth 
are  moved  hither  and  thither  in  violent  commotion.  "  CEcumeni- 
eal  commotions  give  rise  to  oecumenical  kingdoms"  (Kliefoth). 
As  a  consequence  of  the  storm  on  the  sea,  there  arise  out  of  it 
four  fierce  beasts,  not  all  at  once,  but,  as  vers.  6  and  7  teach,  one 
after  another,  and  each  having  a  different  appearance.  The 
diversity  of  the  form  of  the  beasts,  inasmuch  as  they  represent 
kingdoms,  is  determined  beforehand,  not  only  to  make  it  noticeable 
that  the  selection  of  this  symbol  is  not  arbitrary  but  is  significant 
(Havernick),  but  emphatically  to  intimate  that  the  vision  of  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  is  not  to  be  dealt  with,  as  many  interpreters  seem 
inclined  to  do,  as  one  only  of  different  kings  of  one  kingdom. 

Vers.  4-8.  In  these  verses  there  is  a  description  of  the  four 
beasts. — Ver.  4.  The  first  beast  resembled  a  lion  with  eagle's 
wings.  At  the  entrance  to  a  temple  at  Birs  Nimrud  there  has 
been  found  (Layard,  Bab.  and  Nin.)  such  a  symbolical  figure,  viz. 
a  winged  eagle  with  the  head  of  a  man.  There  have  been  found 
also  images  of  winged  beasts  at  Babylon  (Miinter,  Relig.  der  Bab.). 
These  discoveries  may  be  referred  to  as  evidence  that  this  book 
was  composed  in  Babylon,  and  also  as  explaining  the  Babylonian 
colouring  of  the  dream.  But  the  representation  of  nations  and 
kingdoms  by  the  images  of  beasts  is  much  more  widely  spread, 
and  affords  the  prophetic  symbolism  the  necessary  analogues  and 
substrata  for  the  vision.  Lions  and  eagles  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration here  on  account  of  their  strength,  rapacity,  and  swift- 
ness, but  simply  because  they  are  kings  among  beasts  and  birds  : 
"  The  beast  rules  royally  like  the  lion,  and  wings  its  conquering 
royal  flight  high  over  the  ol/covfAevn  like  the  eagle"  (Kliefoth). 
This  emblem  corresponds  with  the  representation  of  the  first  king- 
dom with  the  golden  head  (ch.  ii.).  What  the  gold  is  among 
metals  and  the  head  among  the  members  of  the  body,  that  the 
lion  is  among  beasts  and  the  eagle  among  birds. 

After  a  time  Daniel  sees  a  change  take  place  with  this  beast. 
The  wings,  i.e.  the  feathers  by  which  it  flies,  are  plucked  off :  it  is 
deprived  of  its  power  of  flight,  so  that  it  can  no  more  fly  conquer- 
ing over  the  earth,  or  hover  as  a  ruler  over  it ;  i.e.  the  kingdom 
will  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  conquering,  for  it  will  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth  (n^gn  is  Hoph.,  cf.  ch.  iv.  33),  and  be  placed  on 
its  feet  as  a  man.  The  lifting  up  from  the  earth  does  not  repre- 
sent, accordingly,  being  taken  away  or  blown  away  from  the  earth, 
not  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  (Theodrt.,  Hieron., 
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Raschi,  Hitzig,  and  others),  but  the  raising  of  it  up  when  lyinc 
prostrate  on  the  ground  to  the  right  attitude  of  a  human  being. 
This  change  is  further  described  by  the  words,  "  a  man's  heart  was 
given  to  it,"  denoting  that  the  beast-nature  was  transformed  to  that 
of  a  man.  The  three  expressions  thus  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
lion,  after  it  was  deprived  of  its  power  of  flight,  was  not  only  in 
external  appearance  raised  from  the  form  of  a  beast  to  that  of  a 
man,  but  also  that  inwardly  the  nature  of  the  beast  was  ennobled 
into  that  of  a  man.  In  this  description  of  the  change  that  occurred 
to  the  lion  there  is  without  doubt  a  reference  to  what  is  said  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  ch.  iv. :  it  cannot,  however,  be  thence  con- 
cluded, with  Hofmann  and  others,  that  the  words  refer  directly 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  insanity ;  for  here  it  is  not  the  king,  but  the 
kingdom,  that  is  the  subject  with  reference  to  whose  fate  that 
event  in  the  life  of  its  founder  was  significant.  Forasmuch  as  it 
was  on  account  of  his  haughtiness  that  madness  came  upon  him, 
so  that  he  sank  down  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  so  also 
for  the  same  reason  was  his  kingdom  hindered  in  its  flight  over 
the  earth.  "  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  was  for  his  kingdom  the 
plucking  off  of  its  wings ;"  and  as  when  he  gave  glory  to  the  Most 
High  his  reason  returned  to  him,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he 
attained  to  the  true  dignity  of  man,  so  also  was  his  world-kingdom 
ennobled  in  him,  although  the  continued  influence  of  this  en- 
nobling may  not  be  perceived  from  the  events  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  recorded  in  ch.  v.  Besides,  there  lies  herein  not  only  the  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  the  first  wTorld-kingdom  over  the  others,  as  is 
represented  in  ch.  ii.  by  the  golden  head  of  the  metallic  image,  but 
also  manifestly  the  typical  thought  that  the  world-kingdom  will 
first  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  when  its  beast-like  nature 
is  taken  away.  Where  this  transformation  does  not  take  place,  or 
where  it  is  not  permanent,  there  must  the  kingdom  perish.  This 
is  the  prophetic  meaning,  for  the  sake  of  which  that  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  world-monarchy  is  here  transferred 
to  his  kingdom. 

Ver.  5.  The  second  beast. — V"i$0  signifies  that  this  beast  came 
first  into  sight  after  the  lion,  which  also  the  predicates  rDXUI  nntf 
prove,  ^ns  expresses  the  difference  from  the  first  beast,  ru\jn  the 
order  in  which  it  appears.  The  beast  was  like  a  bear.  Next  to 
the  lion  it  is  the  strongest  among  animals  ;  and  on  account  of  its 
voracity  it  was  called  by  Aristotle  ££>oz/  ira/nifidyov.  The  words 
fi^iPH  *in"iDE9  present  some  difficulty.    They  have  been  differently 
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explained.  The  explanation  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  "  and  it  estab- 
lished a  dominion,"  with  which  Kranichfeld  also  agrees,  is  not  only 
in  opposition  to  the  "in,  but  is  also  irreconcilable  with  the  line  of 
thought,  in  is  not  the  indefinite  article,  but  the  numeral;  and  the 
thought  that  the  beast  established  one  dominion,  or  a  united  do- 
minion, is  in  the  highest  degree  strange,  for  the  character  of  a 
united  or  compact  dominion  belongs  to  the  second  world-kingdom 
in  no  case  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom, 
and  in  general  the  establishing  of  a  dominion  cannot  properly  be 
predicated  of  a  beast =  a  kingdom.  The  old  translators  (LXX., 
Theod.,  Peshito,  Saad.)  and  the  rabbis  have  interpreted  the  word 
"1010  in  the  sense  of  side,  a  meaning  which  is  supported  by  the 
Targ.  Itppj  and  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Arabic  sthar,  with- 
out our  needing  to  adopt  the  reading  "itpi?,  found  in  several  Codd 
The  object  to  the  verb  ri^ipn  is  easily  supplied  by  the  context :  it 
raised  up,  i.e.  its  both/,  on  one  side.  This  means  neither  that  it 
leaned  on  one  side  (Ebrard),  nor  that  it  stood  on  its  fore  feet 
(Havernick),  for  the  sides  of  a  bear  are  not  its  fore  and  hinder 
part ;  but  weare  to  conceive  that  the  beast,  resting  on  its  feet,  raised 
up  the  feet  of  the  one  side  for  the  purpose  of  going  forward,  and 
so  raised  the  shoulder  or  the  whole  body  on  that  side.  But  with 
such  a  motion  of  the  beast  the  geographical  situation  of  the  king- 
dom (Geier,  Mich.,  Ros.)  cannot  naturally  be  represented,  much 
less  can  the  near  approach  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
(Hitzig)  be  signified.  Hofmann,  Delitzsch,  and  Kliefoth  have 
found  the  right  interpretation  by  a  reference  to  ch.  ii.  and  viii. 
As  in  ch.  ii.  the  arms  on  each  side  of  the  breast  signify  that  the 
second  kingdom  will  consist  of  two  parts,  and  this  is  more  dis- 
tinctly indicated  in  ch.  viii.  by  the  two  horns,  one  of  which  rose  up 
after  the  other,  and  higher,  so  also  in  this  verse  the  double-sided- 
ness  of  this  world-kingdom  is  represented  by  the  beast  lifting  itself 
up  on  the  one  side.  The  Medo-Persian  bear,  as  such,  has,  as 
Kliefoth  well  remarks,  two  sides  :  the  one,  the  Median  side,  is  at 
rest  after  the  efforts  made  for  the  erection  of  the  world-kingdom  ; 
but  the  other,  the  Persian  side,  raises  itself  up,  and  then  becomes 
not  only  higher  than  the  first,  but  also  is  prepared  for  new  rapine. 
The  further  expression,  it  had  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  between 
its  teeth,  has  also  been  variously  interpreted.  That  TVpV  means 
ribs,  not  sides,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  ribs  in  the  mouth  between 
the  teeth  do  not  denote  side-teeth,  tusks,  or  fangs  (Saad.,  Hav.). 
The  rv.'V  in  the  mouth  between  the  teeth  are  the  booty  which 
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the  bear  has  seized ;  according  to  the  undoubted  use  of  the  word ; 
cf.  Amos  iii.  12,  Ps.  cxxiv.  6,  Job  xxix.  17,  Jer.  li.  44.  Accord- 
ingly, by  the  ribs  we  cannot  understand  either  the  Persians, 
Medians,  and  Babylonians,  as  the  nations  that  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  (Ephr.  Syr.,  Hieron.,  Ros.),  or  the  three 
Median  kings  (Ewald),  because  neither  the  Medes  nor  the  three 
Median  kings  can  be  regarded  as  a  prey  of  the  Median  or  Medo- 
Persian  world.  The  "  ribs"  which  the  beast  is  grinding  between 
its  teeth  cannot  be  the  peoples  who  constitute  the  kingdom,  or  the 
kings  ruling  over  it,  but  only  peoples  or  countries  which  it  has 
conquered  and  annexed  to  itself*  The  determining  of  these  peoples 
and  countries  depends  on  which  kingdom  is  represented  by  the 
bear.  Of  the  interpreters  who  understand  by  the  bear  the  Median 
kingdom,  Maurer  and  Delitzsch  refer  to  the  three  chief  satrapies  (ch. 
vi.  3  [2]).  Not  these,  however,  but  only  the  lands  divided  between 
them,  could  be  regarded  as  the  prey  between  the  teeth  of  the  beast, 
and  then  Media  also  must  be  excluded ;  so  that  the  reference  of  the 
words  to  the  three  satrapies  is  altogether  inadmissible.  Hitzig 
thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  three  towns  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  Medians,  viz.  Nineveh,  Larissa,  and  a  third  which  he  can- 
not specify ;  v.  Leng.  regards  the  number  three  as  a  round 
number,  by  which  the  voracity  of  the  beast  is  shown ;  Kranichfeld 
understands  by  the  three  ribs  constituent  parts  of  a  whole  of  an 
older  national  confederation  already  dissolved  and  broken  asunder, 
of  which,  however,  he  has  no  proof.  We  see,  then,  that  if  the  bear 
is  taken  as  representing  the  Median  kingdom,  the  three  ribs  in  its 
mouth  cannot  be  explained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Medo- 
Persian  world-kingdom  is  intended  by  the  bear,  then  the  three  ribs 
in  its  mouth  are  the  three  kingdoms  Babylon,  Lydia,  and  Egypt, 
which  were  conquered  by  the  Medo-Persians.  This  is  the  view 
of  Hofm.,  Ebr.,  Ziind.,  and  Klief.  The  latter,  however,  thinks 
that  the  number  u  Three"  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical, 
but  as  forming  only  the  contrast  to  the  number  four  in  ver.  6,  and 
intimating  that  the  second  beast  will  not  devour  in  all  the  regions 
of  the  world,  but  only  on  three  sides,  and  will  make  a  threefold 
and  not  a  fourfold  plunder,  and  therefore  will  not  reach  absolute 
universality.  But  since  the  symbolical  value  of  each  number  is 
formed  from  its  arithmetical  signification,  there  is  no  reason  here, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  the  analogous  passages,  ch.  viii.  4,  22, 
to  depart  wholly  from  the  exact  signification. 

The  last  expression  of  the  verse,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh,  most 
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interpreters  regard  as  a  summons  to  go  forth  conquering.  But 
this  exposition  is  neither  necessary,  nor  does  it  correspond  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  words.  The  eating  much  flesh  does  not 
form  such  a  contrast  to  the  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  between  the 
teeth,  that  it  must  be  interpreted  of  other  flesh  than  that  already 
held  by  the  teeth  with  the  ribs.  It  may  be  very  well  understood, 
with  Ebrard  and  Kliefoth,  of  the  consuming  of  the  flesh  of  the 
ribs ;  so  that  the  command  to  eat  much  flesh  is  only  an  explication 
of  the  figure  of  the  ribs  held  between  the  teeth,  and  contains  only 
the  thought  that  the  beast  must  wholly  consume  the  plunder  it  has 
seized  with  its  teeth.  JThe  plur.  H9*5  {they  spoke)  is  impersonal, 
and  is  therefore  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  angel  as  speaking. 

Ver.  6.  TJie  third  beast,  which  Daniel  saw  after  the  second,  was 
like  a  panther  (leopard),  which  is  neither  so  kingly  as  the  lion  nor 
so  strong  as  the  bear,  but  is  like  to  both  in  rapacity,  and  superior 
to  them  in  the  springing  agility  with  which  it  catches  its  prey ;  so 
that  one  may  say,  with  Kliefoth,  that  in  the  subordination  of  the 
panther  to  the  lion  and  the  bear,  the  same  gradation  is  repeated  as 
that  which  is  found  (of  the  third  kingdom)  in  ch.  ii.  of  the  copper 
(brass).  Of  the  panther  it  is  said,  that  it  had  four  wings  of  a  fowl 
and  four  heads.  The  representation  of  the  beast  with  four  wings 
increases  the  agility  of  its  movements  to  the  speed  of  the  flight  of 
a  bird,  and  expresses  the  thought  that  the  kingdom  represented 
by  that  beast  would  extend  itself  in  flight  over  the  earth ;  not 
so  royally  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  —  for  the  panther  has  not  eagle's 
wings,  but  only  the  wings  of  a  fowl, — but  extending  to  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  for  it  has  four  wings.  At  the  same  time 
the  beast  has  four  heads,  not  two  only,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected with  four  wings.  The  number  four  thus  shows  that 
the  heads  have  an  independent  signification,  and  do  not  stand  in 
relation  to  the  four  wings,  symbolizing  the  spreading  out  of  the 
kingdom  into  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  (Bertholdt,  Hav., 
Kran.).  As  little  do  the  four  wings  correspond  with  the  four 
heads  in  such  a  way  that  by  both  there  is  represented  only  the 
dividing  of  the  kingdom  into  four  other  kingdoms  (Hav.  Comment., 
Auberl.).  Wings  are  everywhere  an  emblem  of  rapid  motion ; 
heads,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  beast  signifies  a  kingdom,  are 
the  heads  of  the  kingdom,  i.e.  the  kings  or  rulers :  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  four  heads  of  the  panther  are  the  four  successive 
Persian  kings  whom  alone  Daniel  knows  (ch.  xi.  2).  Without 
regard  to  the  false  interpretations  of   ch.  xi.  2  on  which  this 
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opinion  rests,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  four  heads  do  not  rise 
up  one  after  another,  but  that  they  all  exist  contemporaneously  on 
the  body  of  the  beast,  and  therefore  can  only  represent  four  co- 
temporary  kings,  or  signify  that  this  kingdom  is  divided  into  four 
kingdoms.  That  the  four  win<rs  are  mentioned  before  the  four 
heads,  signifies  that  the  kingdom  spreads  itself  over  the  earth  with 
the  speed  of  a  bird's  flight,  and  then  becomes  a  fourfold-kingdom, 
or  divides  itself  into  four  kingdoms,  as  is  distinctly  shown  in  ch. 
viii.  5  ff. — The  last  statement,  and  dominion  was  given  to  it,  corre- 
sponds with  that  in  ch.  ii.  39,  it  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth, 
i.e.  shall  found  an  actual  and  strong  world-empire. 

Vers.  7  and  8.  The  fourth  beast. — Introduced  by  a  more  detailed 
description,  the  fourth  beast  is  presented  more  distinctly  before  our 
notice  than  those  which  preceded  it.  Its  terribleness  and  its  strength, 
breaking  in  pieces  and  destroying  all  things,  and  the  fact  that  no 
beast  is  named  to  which  it  can  be  likened,  represent  it  as  different 
from  all  the  beasts  that  went  before.  This  description  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  fourth  kingdom  denoted  by  the  legs'  and  the  feet 
of  the  metallic  image  of  the  monarchies  (ch.  ii.).  The  iron  break- 
ing in  pieces  all  things  (ch.  ii.  40)  is  here  represented  by  the  great 
iron  teeth  with  which  this  monster  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  are  also  feet,  or,  as  ver.  19  by  way  of 
supplement  adds,  u  claws  of  brass,"  with  which  in  the  mere  fury 
of  its  rage  it  destroyed  all  that  remained,  i.e.  all  that  it  did  not 
devour  and  destroy  with  its  teeth.  'W1  nwp  ton  (it  was  made 
different)  denotes  not  complete  diversity  of  being,  from  which 
Hitz.  and  Del.  conclude  that  the  expression  suits  only  the  Mace- 
donian world-kingdom,  which  as  occidental  was  different  in  its 
nature  from  the  three  preceding  monarchies,  which  shared  among 
themselves  an  oriental  home  and  a  different  form  of  civilisation 
and  despotic  government.  For  although  njiBto  expresses  more 
than  HJljj  (ver.  5),  yet  the  fcn  }D  NT  |W  (diverse  one  from  another), 
spoken  (ver.  3)  of  all  the  beasts,  shows  that  njJKte  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  perfect  diversity  of  being,  but  only  diversity 
in  appearance.  The  beast  was  of  such  terrible  strength  and 
destructive  ra^e,  that  the  whole  animal  world  could  furnish  no  re- 
presentative  by  whose  name  it  might  be  characterized.  It  had  ten 
horns,  by  which  its  terrible  strength  is  denoted,  because  a  horn  is  in 
Scripture  always  the  universal  symbol  of  armed  strength.  With  this 
the  interpretation  (ver.  24),  that  these  horns  are  so  many  kings  or 
kingdoms,  fully  corresponds.     In  the  ten  horns  the  ten  toes  of  the 
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image  (cli.  ii.)  are  again  repeated.  The  number  ten  comes  into 
consideration  only  according  to  its  symbolical  meaning  of  compre- 
hensive and  definite  totality.  That  the  horns  are  on  the  head  of 
the  one  beast,  signifies  that  the  unfolding  of  its  power  in  the  ten 
kingdoms  is  not  a  weakening  of  its  power,  but  only  its  full  display. 
Ver.  8.  Here  a  new  event  is  brought  under  our  notice.  While 
continuing  to  contemplate  the  horns  (the  idea  of  continuance  lies 
in  the  particip.  with  the  verb,  fin.),  Daniel  sees  another  little  horn 
rise  up  among  them,  which  uproots,  i.e.  destroys,  three  of  the  other 
horns  that  were  already  there.  He  observes  that  this  horn  had  the 
eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  which  spake  great  things.  The  eye 
and  the  mouth  suggest  a  human  being  as  represented  by  the  horn. 
Eyes  and  seeing  with  eyes  are  the  symbols  of  insight,  circumspec- 
tion, prudence.  This  king  will  thus  excel  the  others  in  point  of 
wisdom  and  circumspection.  But  why  the  eyes  of  a  man  ?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  not  merely  to  indicate  to  the  reader  that  the  horn 
signified  a  man.  This  is  already  distinctly  enough  shown  by  the 
fact  that  eyes,  a  mouth,  and  speech  were  attributed  to  it.  The 
eyes  of  a  man  were  not  attributed  to  it  in  opposition  to  a  beast,  but 
in  opposition  to  a  higher  celestial  being,  for  whom  the  ruler  denoted 
by  the  horn  might  be  mistaken  on  account  of  the  terribleness  of 
his  rule  and  government ;  u  ne  eum  putemus  juxta  quorundam 
opinionem  vel  diabolum  esse  vel  dcemonem,  sed  unum  de  hominibus, 
in  quo  totus  Satanas  habitaturus  sit  corporaliter"  as  Jerome  well 
remarks;  cf.  Hofmann  and  Kliefoth. — A  mouth  w7hich  speaketh 
great  things  is  a  vainglorious  mouth.  I^n^l  are  presumptuous  things, 
not  directly  blasphemies  (Hav.).  In  the  Apocalypse,  xiii.  5,  /neydXa 
and  fi\ad(^r]jJLiav  are  distinguished. 

Vers.  9-14.  The  judgment  on  the  horn  speaking  great  things  and 
on  the  other  beasts,  and  the  delivering  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Son  of 
Man, 

After  Daniel  had  for  a  while  contemplated  the  rising  up  of  the 
little  horn  that  appeared  among  the  ten  horns,  the  scene  changed. 
There  is  a  solemn  sitting  in  judgment  by  God,  and  sentence  is 
pronounced.  Seats  or  chairs  were  placed.  VD17  activ.  with  an 
indefinite  subject :  they  were  thrown,  i.e.  they  were  placed  in  order 
quickly,  or  with  a  noise.  Seats,  not  merely  a  throne  for  God  the 
Judge,  but  a  number  of  seats  for  the  assembly  sitting  in  judgment 
with  God.  That  assembly  consists  neither  of  the  elders  of  Israel 
(Iiabb.),  nor  of  glorified  men  (Hengstb.  on  Rev.  iv.  4),  but  of  angels 
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(Ps.  Ixxxix.  8),  who  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  mentioned  in  ver.  10 ;  for  these  do  not  sit  upon 
thrones,  but  stand  before  God  as  servants  to  fulfil  His  commands 
and  execute  His  judgments.  |SE^  PW,  one  advanced  in  days,  very 
old,  is  not  the  Eternal ;  for  although  God  is  meant,  yet  Daniel  does 
not  see  the  everlasting  God,  but  an  old  man,  or  a  man  of  grey 
hairs,  in  whose  majestic  form  God  makes  Himself  visible  (cf. 
Ezek.  i.  26).  When  Daniel  represents  the  true  God  as  an  aged 
man,  he  does  so  not  in  contrast  with  the  recent  gods  of  the  heathen 
which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  wished  to  introduce,  or  specially  with 
reference  to  new  gods,  as  Hitzig  and  Kran.  suppose,  by  refer- 
ence to  Deut.  xxxii.  17  and  Jer.  xxiii.  23;  for  God  is  not  called 
the  old  God,  but  appears  only  as  an  old  man,  because  age  inspires 
veneration  and  conveys  the  impression  of  majesty.  This  impres- 
sion is  heightened  by  the  robe  with  which  He  is  covered,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  the  hair  of  His  head,  and  also  by  the  flames  of 
fire  which  are  seen  to  go  forth  from  His  throne.  His  robe  is  white 
as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  His  head  is  white  like  pure  wool ;  cf.  Rev. 
i.  14.  Both  are  symbols  of  spotless  purity  and  holiness.  Flames 
of  fire  proceed  from  His  throne  as  if  it  consisted  of  it,  and  the 
wheels  of  His  throne  scatter  forth  fire.     One  must  not  take  the 

fire  exclusively  as  a  sign  of  punishment.     Eire  and  the  shining  of 

&  .  .  . 

fire  are  the  constant  phenomena  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in 

the  world,  as  the  earthly  elements  most  fitting  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  burning  zeal  with  which  the  holy  God  not  only  punishes 
and  destroys  sinners,  but  also  purifies  and  renders  glorious  His  own 
people ;  see  under  Ex.  iii.  3.  The  fire-scattering  wheels  of  the 
throne  show  the  omnipresence  of  the  divine  throne  of  judgment, 
the  going  of  the  judgment  of  God  over  the  whole  earth  (Kliefoth). 
The  fire  which  engirds  with  flame  the  throne  of  God  pours  itself 
forth  as  a  stream  from  God  into  the  world,  consuming  all  that  is 
sinful  and  hostile  to  God  in  the  world,  and  rendering  the  people 
and  kingdom  of  God  glorious.  ^^?.  IP  (from  before  Him)  refers 
to  God,  and  not  to  His  throne.  A  thousand  times  a  thousand  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  are  hyperbolical  expressions  for 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  who  as  His  servants  stand 
around  God  ;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Ps.  lxviii.  18.  The  Keri  pre- 
sents the  Chaldaic  form  rs?N  for  the  Hebraizing  form  of  the  text 
D^DpN  (thousands),  and  for  \Ef\  the  Hebraizing  form  |321  (myriads), 
often  found  in  the  Targg.,  to  harmonize  the  plur.  form  with  the 
singular  tel  going  before. 
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Forthwith  the  judgment  begins.  3rp  M'H  we  translate,  with 
most  interpreters,  the  judgment  sets  itself.  KJ^j,  judgment,  abstr. 
pro  concrete*,  as  judicium  in  Cicero,  Verr.  2.  18.  This  idea  alone 
is  admissible  in  ver.  26,  and  here  also  it  is  more  simple  than  that 
defended  by  Dathe  and  Kran. :  "  He  "  (i.e.  the  Ancient  of  days) 
"  sets  Himself  for  judgment," — which  would  form  a  pure  tautology, 
since  His  placing  Himself  for  judgment  has  been  already  (ver.  9) 
mentioned,  and  nothing  would  be  said  regarding  the  object  for 
which  the  throne  was  set. — u  The  books  were  opened."  The  actions 
of  men  are  recorded  in  the  books,  according  to  which  they  are 
judged,  some  being  ordained  to  eternal  life  and  others  condemned  to 
eternal  death  ;  cf.  Rev.  xx.  12,  and  the  notes  under  Dan.  xii.  1. 
The  horn  speaking  great  things  is  first  visited  with  the  sentence  of 
death. 

Ver.  11.  The  construction  of  this  verse  is  disputed.  The 
second  IVJg  ntn  (/  was  seeing)  repeats  the  first  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  line  of  thought  broken  by  the  interposed  sentence. 
}HS3  (then)  is  separated  by  the  accents  from  the  first  rw  ntn  and 
joined  to  the  clause  following  :  "  then  on  account  of  the  voice  of  the 
great  words"  By  this  interposed  sentence  the  occasion  of  the 
judgment  which  Daniel  sees  passed  upon  the  beast  is  once  more 
brought  to  view.  ?\>  |£,  a  on  account  of  the  voice  of  the  words" 
i.e.  on  account  of  the  loud  words,  not  a  from  the  time  of  the  words, 
or  from  the  time  when  the  voice  of  the  great  words  made  itself 
heard"  (Klief.).  The  following  expression,  *J  *W  (till  that),  does 
not  by  any  means  require  the  temporal  conception  of  }£.  To 
specify  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  vision  was  as  little  necessary 
here  as  in  the  **!  *W  IW]  ntn,  ver.  9.  The  temporal  conception 
of  IP  alters  not  only  the  parallelism  of  the  passage  vers.  9  and  11, 
but  also  the  course  of  thought  in  the  representation,  according  to 
which  Daniel  remains  overwhelmed  during  the  vision  till  all  the 
separate  parts  of  it  have  passed  before  his  view,  i.e.  till  he  has 
seen  the  close  of  the  judgment.  The  first  part  of  this  scene  consists 
of  the  constituting  of  the  judgment  (vers.  9,  10),  the  second  of  the 
death  and  extinction  of  the  horn  speaking  great  things  (ver.  11), 
with  which  is  connected  (ver.  12)  the  mention  of  the  destruction 
of  the  dominion  of  the  other  beasts.  If  one  considers  that  the 
words  "  /  beheld  till  that "  correspond  with  the  like  expression  in 
ver.  9,  he  will  not  seek,  with  Kran.,  in  the  H  *W  a  reference  to  a 
lasting  process  of  judicial  execution  ending  with  destruction.  The 
thought  is  simply  this  :  Daniel  remained  contemplating  the  vision 
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till  the  beast  was  slain,  etc.  WWn  (the  beast)  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
explanatory  sentence  interposed  in  the  first  hemistich,  the  horn 
speaking  great  things.  The  ungodly  power  of  the  fourth  beast 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  blaspheming  horn  ;  in  this  horn,  therefore, 
the  beast  is  slain  and  destroyed,  while  its  body  is  given  to  the 
burning.  N$K  fHgv  (to  the  burning  fire)  corresponds  with  the 
Hebr.  BW  nB^ipp,  Isa.  lxiv.  10.  The  burning  in  the  fire  is  not  the 
mere  figure  of  destruction,  specially  justified  by  the  thunder-storm 
which  gathered  as  a  veil  around  the  scene  of  judgment  (Kran.), 
for  there  is  no  mention  of  a  storm  either  in  ver.  9  or  anywhere  else 
in  this  entire  vision.  The  supposition  that  the  burning  is  only  the 
figure  of  destruction,  as  e.g.  in  Isa.  ix.  4,  is  decidedly  opposed  by 
the  parallel  passages,  Isa.  lxvi.  14,  which  Daniel  had  in  view,  and 
Hev.  xix.  20  and  xx.  10,  where  this  prophecy  is  again  taken  up, 
and  the  judgment  is  expressed  by  a  being  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire 
with  everlasting  torment;  so  that  v.  Lencrerke  is  right  when  he 
remarks  that  this  passage  speaks  of  the  fiery  torments  of  the 
wicked  after  death,  and  thus  that  a  state  of  retribution  after  death 
is  indicated. 

Ver.  12.  In  this  verse  it  is  in  addition  remarked,  that  the 
dominion  of  the  other  beasts  was  also  destroyed,  because  the 
duration  of  their  lives  was  determined  for  a  time  and  an  hour. 
The  construction  of  the  words  forbids  us  (with  Luther)  to  regard 
the  first  part  of  ver.  12  as  dependent  on  *1  ly  of  ver.  11.  The 
object  WWn  ")K£*i  (the  rest  of  the  beasts)  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  an  absolute  nominative,  whereby  the  statement  of  ver.  12  is 
separated  from  the  preceding,  ^l^n,  impersonal,  instead  of  the 
passive,  as  VJ  in  ch.  ii.  35  :  "  their  dominion  was  made  to  perish," 
for  "their  dominion  was  destroyed."  "The  other  beasts"  are  not 
those  that  remained  of  the  seven  horns  of  the  fourth  beast,  which 
were  not  uprooted  by  the  horn  coming  up  amongst  them,  the 
remaining  kingdoms  of  the  fourth  monarchy  after  the  destruction 
by  that  horn,  for  with  the  death  of  the  beast  the  whole  fourth 
world-monarchy  is  destroyed  ;  nor  are  they  the  other  kingdoms 
yet  remaining  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  fourth  world- 
monarchy  or  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast  (J.  D.  Mich., 
v.  Leng.),  which  only  lose  their  political  power,  but  first  of  all 
would  become  subject  to  the  new  dominant  people  (Hitzig),  for 
such  other  kingdoms  have  no  existence  in  the  prophetic  view  of 
Daniel,  since  the  beasts  represent  world-kingdoms  whose  dominion 
stretches  over  the  whole  earth.    The  "remaining  beasts"  are  much 
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rather  the  first   three  beasts  which  arose  out  of   the  sea  before 

the  fourth,  as  is  rightly  acknowledged  by  Chr.   B.  Mich.,  Ros., 

Hiiv.,  Hofm.,  Manr.,  Klief.,  and  Kran.,  with  the  old  interpreters. 

Although   the  four  world-kingdoms   symbolized   by  those   beasts 

follow  each  other  in  actual  history,  so  that  the  earlier  is  always 

overthrown  by  that  which  comes  after  it,  yet  the  dominion  of  the 

one  is  transferred  to  the  other ;  so  in  the  prophetic  representation 

the  death  or  the  disappearance  of  the  first  three  beasts  is  not  expressly 

remarked,  but  is  here  first  indicated,  without  our  needing  for  that 

reason  to  regard  V^i'n  as  the  pluperfect.     For  the  exposition  of 

this  verse  also  we  may  not  appeal  to  ch.  ii.,  where  all  the  four 

world-kingdoms  are  represented  in  one  human  image,  and  the  stone 

which    rolled  against  the  feet  of  this  image  broke  not  only  the 

feet,  but  with  them  the  whole  image  to  pieces  (ch.  ii.  34  f.),  which 

in  ver.  44  is  explained  as  meaning  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will 

brin£  to  an  end  all  those  kingdoms.     From  this  we  cannot  con- 
es t? 

elude  that  those  kingdoms  had  long  before  already  perished  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  them,  but  that  a  remainder  C1?^)  of  them  yet 
continued  to  exist  (Hiiv.),  for  the  representation  in  this  chapter  is 
different ;  and  the  rest  of  the  beasts  cannot  possibly  mean  that  which 
remained  of  the  beasts  after  their  destruction,  but  only  the  beasts 
that  remained  after  the  death  of  the  fourth  beast.  The  mas. 
suff.  to  jinpgpK*  (their  dominion)  and  jinp  refer  ad  sensum  to  the 
possessor  or  ruler  of  the  wTorld-kingdom  represented  by  the  beasts. 
With  that  interpretation  of  "the  rest  of  »the  beasts  "  the  statement 
also  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse  does  not  agree,  for  it  proves  that 
the  subject  is  the  destruction  of  the  dominion  of  all  the  beasts  which 
arose  up  before  the  fourth.  The  length  or  duration  of  life  is  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of  the  world-kingdoms  represented  by  the 
beasts,  and  thus  the  end  of  life  is  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom. 
The  passive  pret.  rnw  is  not  to  be  taken  thus  as  the  imperf.  :  ci  a 
period  of  life  was  appointed  to  them,"  but  as  the  pluperf.  :  "  had 
been  granted  to  them,"  and  the  passage  formally  connected  by  the 
simple  1  is  to  be  taken  as  confirming  the  preceding  statement. 
¥W\  I??  (placed  together  as  ch.  ii.  21  in  the  meaning  there  explained) 
is  not  to  be  identified,  with  NJ^T,  ver.  22  (v.  Leng.,  Kran.).  The 
form  (stat.  absol.,  not  emphat.)  shows  that  not  a  definite  time,  the 
time  of  the  divine  judgment  of  the  fourth  beast,  is  meant,  but 
the  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  powTer  and  dominion  for  each 
of  the  several  beasts  (kingdoms),  foreseen  only  in  the  counsel  of 
the  Most  High,  and  not  further  defined.      In  accordance   with 
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this,  the  statement  of  ver.  12  is  that  the  first  three  beasts  also  had 
their  dominion  taken  away  one  after  another,  each  at  its  appointed 
time ;  for  to  each  God  gave  its  duration  of  life,  extending  to  the 
season  and  time  appointed  by  Him.  Thus  Kliefoth,  with  the  older 
interpreters,  correctly  regards  the  connecting  of  the  end  of  the 
first  three  beasts  with  that  of  the  last  as  denoting  that  in  the  horn 
not  merely  the  fourth  kingdom,  but  also  the  first  three  kingdoms, 
the  whole  world-power,  is  brought  to  an  end  by  the  last  judgment. 
This  thought,  right  in  itself,  and  distinctly  announced  in  the 
destruction  of  the  image  (ch.  ii.),  appears,  however,  to  lie  less  in 
the  altogether  loose  connection  of  ver.  12  with  ver.  11  than  in  the 
whole  context,  and  certainly  in  this,  that  with  the  fourth  beast  in 
general  the  unfolding  of  the  world-power  in  its  diverse  phases  is 
exhausted,  and  with  the  judgment  of  this  kingdom  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  raised  to  everlasting  supremacy. 

Vers.  13.  and  14.  The  giving  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
— The  judgment  does  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  destruction  of 
the  world-power  in  its  various  embodiments.  That  is  only  its 
first  act,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second,  the  erection 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  Son  of  man.  This  act  is  intro- 
duced by  the  repetition  of  the  formula,  /  saiv  in  the  night-visions 
(vers.  7  and  2).  (One)  like  a  son  of  man  came  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.     ^W  By   with  the  clouds,  i.e.  in  connection  with  them,  in 

••t-;  •  7  7  7 

or  on  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  surrounded  by  clouds ;  cf.  Rev. 
i.  7,  Mark  xiii.  26,  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64.  He  who  comes  is 
not  named,  but  is  onty  described  according  to  his  appearance  like 
a  son  of  man,  i.e.  resembling  a  man  (5WN  "12  as  D^X  \2  =  B^S  or 
DIN).  That  this  was  a  man  is  not  implied  in  these  words,  but 
only  that  he  was  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  beast  or  some  other 
creature.  Now,  as  the  beasts  signify  not  beasts  but  kingdoms,  so 
that  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man  may  signify  something 
else  than  a  human  individuum.  Following  the  example  of  Aben 
Ezra,  Paulus,  and  Wegscheider,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeiv.  ii.  1.  80, 
and  2,  p.  582  f.),  Hitzig,  Weisse,  Volkmar,  Fries  (Jahrbb.  f.  D. 
Theol.  iv.  p.  261),  Baxmann,  and  Herzfeld  (Gesch.  des  V.  Jsr.  ii. 
p.  381)  interpret  this  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  man  not  of  the 
Messiah,  as  the  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters  in  general  do, 
but  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  adduce  in  support  of  this  view  the 
fact  that,  in  the  explanation  of  the  vision,  ver.  27,  cf.  ver.  24,  the 
kingdom,  the  dominion,  and  the  power,  which  according  to  ver.  14 
the  son  of  man  received,  was  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 
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the  Most  High.  But  ver.  27  affords  no  valid  support  to  this 
supposition,  for  the  angel  there  gives  forth  his  declaration  regard- 
ing the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God,  not  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  Daniel's  vision,  as  in  the  case  of  the  four  beasts  in  vers. 
17  and  23,  but  he  only  says  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  horn 
and  its  dominion,  the  kingdom  and  the  power  will  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints,  because  he  had  before  (ver.  26,  cf.  22) 
spoken  of  the  blasphemies  of  the  horn  against  God,  and  of  its 
war  against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  But  the  delivering  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  people  of  God  does  not,  according  to  the 
prophetic  mode  of  contemplation,  exclude  the  Messiah  as  its  king, 
but  much  rather  includes  Him,  inasmuch  as  Daniel,  like  the  other 
prophets,  knows  nothing  of  a  kingdom  without  a  head,  a  Messianic 
kingdom  without  the  King  Messiah.  But  when  Hofmann  further 
remarks,  that  u  somewhere  it  must  be  seen  that  by  that  appearance 
in  the  form  of  a  man  is  meant  not  the  holy  congregation  of  Israel, 
but  an  individual,  a  fifth  king,  the  Messiah,"  Auberlen  and 
Kranichfeld  have,  with  reference  to  this,  shown  that,  according  to 
ver.  21,  the  saints  appear  in  their  multiplicity  engaged  in  war 
when  the  person  who  comes  in  the  clouds  becomes  visible,  and 
thus  that  the  difference  between  the  saints  and  that  person  is 
distinctly  manifest.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  "  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven "  can  only  be  applied  to  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  if  we  agree  with  Hofmann  in  the  opinion  that  he  who 
appeared  was  not  carried  by  the  clouds  of  heaven  down  to  the 
earth,  but  from  the  earth  up  to  heaven,  in  order  that  he  might 
there  receive  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion.  But  this  opinion 
is  contradicted  by  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  regarding  this 
matter.  In  this  very  chapter  before  us  there  is  no  expression  or 
any  intimation  whatever  that  the  judgment  is  held  in  heaven.  No 
place  is  named.  It  is  only  said  that  judgment  was  held  over  the 
power  of  the  fourth  beast,  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  horn  speak- 
ing blasphemies,  and  that  the  beast  was  slain  and  his  body  burned. 
If  he  who  appears  as  a  son  of  man  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
comes  before  the  Ancient  of  days  executing  the  judgment  on  the 
earth,  it  is  manifest  that  he  could  only  come  from  heaven  to  earth. 
If  the  reverse  is  to  be  understood,  then  it  ought  to  have  been  so 
expressed,  since  the  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  rising  up  of  the  beasts  out  of  the  sea  very  distinctly 
indicates  a  coming  down  from  heaven.  The  clouds  are  the  veil 
or  the  "  chariot "  on  which  God  comes  from  heaven  to  execute 
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judgment  against  His  enemies;  cf.  Ps.  xviii.  10  f.,  xcvii.  2-4, 
civ.  3,  Isa.  xix.  1,  Nab.  i.  3.  This  passage  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  the  declaration  of  Christ  regarding  His  future  coming, 
which  is  described  after  Dan.  vii.  13  as  a  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  with,  in,  on  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64 ; 
Mark  xiii.  26  ;  Rev.  i.  7,  xiv.  14.  Against  this,  Hofmann,  in 
behalf  of  his  explanation,  can  only  adduce  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  in  total 
disregard  of  the  preceding  context,  ver.  16.1 

With  all  other  interpreters,  we  must  accordingly  firmly  main- 
tain that  he  who  appears  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  comes  from 
heaven  to  earth  and  is  a  personal  existence,  and  is  brought  before 
God,  who  judges  the  world,  that  he  may  receive  dominion,  majesty, 
and  a  kingdom.  But  in  the  words  "  as  a  man  "  it  is  not  meant 
that  he  was  only  a  man.  He  that  comes  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  may,  as  Kranichfeld  rightly  observes,  "  be  regarded,  ac- 
cording to  current  representations,  as  the  God  of  Israel  coming 
on  the  clouds,  while  yet  he  who  appears  takes  the  outward  form  of 
a  man."  The  comparison  (3,  as  a  man)  proves  accordingly  much 
more,  that  this  heavenly  or  divine  being  was  in  human  form.  This 
u  Son  of  man  "  came  near  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  as  God  appears 
in  the  vision  of  the  judgment,  ver.  9,  and  was  placed  before  Him. 
The  subiect  to  ^nilipn  is  undefined  :  Kran.  thinks  that  it  is  the 
clouds  just  mentioned,  others  think  it  is  the  ministering  angels. 
Analogous  passages  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  both  views: 
for  the  first,  the  ve(pe\rj  inrekafiev  avrov  in  Acts  i.  9  ;  but  the 
parallel  passages  with  intransitive  verbs  speak  more  in  favour  of 
the  impersonal  translation,  "  they  brought  him"  =  he  was  brought. 
The  words,  "  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  were  given  to 
him,"  remind  us  of  the  expression  used  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ch.  ii. 
37  f.,  but  they  are  elevated  by  the  description  following  to  the 
conception   of   the  everlasting  dominion   of   God.     God  gave  to 

1  The  force  of  these  considerations  is  also  recognised  by  Hitzig.  Since  the 
people  of  the  saints  cannot  come  from  heaven,  he  resorts  to  the  expedient  that 
the  Son  of  man  is  a  "  figure  for  the  concrete  whole,  the  kingdom,  the  saints — 
this  kingdom  comes  down  from  heaven."  The  difficulties  of  such  an  idea 
are  very  obvious.  Fries  appears  to  be  of  opinion,  with  Hofmann,  that  there 
is  an  ascension  to  heaven  of  the  people  of  the  saints ;  for  to  him  "  clear 
evidence"  that  the  "  Son  of  man"  is  the  people  of  Israel  lies  especially  in  the 
words,  "  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before 
Him,"  which  necessitates  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  terminus  a  quo  from 
Matt.  xxiv.  30,  Mark  xiv.  62,  Rev.  i.  7  ;  and  hence  makes  the  direct  parallelism 
of  Dan.  vii.  13  with  the  passages  named  impossible  (?). 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  and  first  bearer  of  the  world-power, 
a  kingdom,  and  might,  and  majesty,  and  dominion  over  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  men,  and  beasts,  and  birds,  that  he  might 
govern  all  nations,  and  tribes,  and  tongues  (ch.  v.  18,  19),  but  not 
indeed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  all  nations  and  tribes  should 
render  him  religious  homage,  nor  was  his  dominion  one  of  ever- 
lasting  duration.  These  two  things  belong  only  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  nps  is  used  in  biblical  Chaldee  only  of  the  service  and 
homage  due  to  God ;  cf.  ver.  27,  ch.  iii.  12,  14,  17  f.,  Ezra  vii.  19, 
24.  Thus  it  indicates  here  also  the  religious  service,  the  reverence 
which  belong  to  God,  though  in  the  Targg.  it  corresponds  with 
the  Heb.  ^V  in  all  its  meanings,  colere  JJeitm,  terrain,  laborare. 
Regarding  the  expression  "  nations,  tribes,  and  tongues,"  see  under 
vers.  3,  4.  The  eternity  of  the  duration  of  the  dominion  is  in  this 
book  the  constant  predicate  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
Anointed,  the  Messiah  ;  cf.  ch.  iii.  33,  iv.  31,  ii.  44.  For  further 
remarks  regarding  the  Son  of  man,  see  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

Vers.  15-28.  The  interpretation  of  the  vision. — Ver.  14  con- 
cludes the  account  of  the  contents  of  the  vision,  but  not  the  vision 
itself.  That  continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Ver.  15.  The 
things  which  Daniel  saw  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  His 
spirit  was  troubled  within  him  ;  the  sight  filled  him  with  terror.  It 
was  not  the  mystery  of  the  images,  nor  the  fact  that  all  was  not 
clear  before  his  sight,  that  troubled  and  disquieted  him  ;  for  ver.  28 
shows  that  the  disquietude  did  not  subside  when  an  angel  explained 
the  images  he  had  seen.  It  was  the  things  themselves  as  they 
passed  in  vision  before  him — the  momentous  events,  the  calamities 
which  the  people  of  God  would  have  to  endure  till  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God — which  filled  him 
with  anxiety  and  terror.  *nvi  stands  for  the  Hebr.  ^'S?,  and  HJK 
sW?l  is  in  apposition  to  the  suffix  in  'HVi,  for  the  suffix  is  repeated 
with  emphasis  by  the  pronoun,  ch.  viii.  1,  15,  Ezra  vii.  21,  and 
more  frequently  also  in  the  Hebr.;  cf.  Winer,  Chald.  Gram.  §  40,  4  ; 
Ges.  Hebr.  Gram.  §  121,  3.  The  emphatic  bringing  forward  of 
the  person  of  the  prophet  corresponds  to  the  significance  of  the 
vision,  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him  ;  cf.  also  ch.  x.  1,  7, 
xii.  15.  In  this  there  is  no  trace  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  to  make  known  that  he  is  Daniel,  as  Hitzig  supposes. 
The  figure  here  used,  "  in  the  sheath"  (E.  V.  "  in  the  midst  of  my 
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body"),  by  which  the  body  is  likened  to  a  sheath  for  the  soul, 
which  as  a  sword  in  its  sheath  is  concealed  by  it,  is  found  also  in 
Job  xxvii.  8,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  rabbis  (cf.  Buxt.  Lex. 
talm.  5.i'.)  It  is  used  also  by  Pliny,  vii.  52.  On  "visions  of  my  head" 
cf.  ver.  1. 

Ver.  16.  Daniel  turned  himself  towards  an  angel  who  stood 
by,  with  a  request  for  an  explanation  of  these  things.  One  of  them 
that  stood  by  refers  to  those  mentioned  in  ver.  10,  who  stood  around 
the  throne  of  God  ;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  the  vision  is  still  con- 
tinued. KV?K  is  not  the  preterite,  I  asked  him,  but  the  subjunctive, 
that  (1)  /  might  ask.  So  also  "JSynin';  is  to  be  taken  with  the  1  going 
before  :  he  spake  to  me,  that  he  informed  me,  namely  by  his  speaking. 

In  vers  17-27  the  angel  gives  the  wished-for  explanation.  In 
vers.  17  and  18  he  gives  first  a  general  interpretation  of  the  vision. 
The  words,  these  great  beasts,  of  which  there  were  four,  form  an 
absolute  nominal  clause  :  "  as  for  the  beasts ;"  as  concerning  their 
meaning,  it  is  this  :  "  they  represent  four  kings."  The  kings  are 
named  as  founders  and  representatives  of  world-kingdoms.  Four 
kingdoms  are  meant,  as  ver.  23  shows,  where  the  fourth  beast  is 
explained  as  WO,  "  dominion,"  u  kingdom."  Compare  also  ch. 
viii.  20  and  21,  where  in  like  manner  kings  are  named  and  king- 
doms are  meant.  From  the  future  pD^.  (shall  arise)  Hitzig  con- 
cludes that  the  first  kingdom  was  yet  future,  and  therefore,  that 
since  Daniel  had  the  vision  under  Belshazzar,  the  first  king  could 
only  be  Belshazzar,  but  could  not  represent  the  Chaldean  monarchy. 
But  if  from  the  words  shall  arise  it  follows  that  the  vision  is  only 
of  kings  who  arise  in  the  future,  then,  since  Daniel  saw  the 
vision  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  it  cannot  of  course  be  Bel- 
shazzar who  is  represented  by  the  first  beast ;  and  if  Belshazzar 
was,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  the  last  king  of  Chaldea,  then  the  entire 
Chaldean  monarchy  is  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  four  great 
beasts.  Kranichfeld  therefore  understands  this  word  as  modal,  and 
interprets  it  should  arise.  This  was  the  divine  decree  by  which 
also  the  duration  of  their  kingdoms  was  determined  (vers.  12, 
25).  But  the  modal  interpretation  does  not  agree  with  ver.  16, 
according  to  which  the  angel  wishes  to  make  known  the  meaning 
of  the  matter  to  Daniel,  not  to  show  what  was  determined  in  the 
divine  counsel,  but  what  God  had  revealed  to  him  by  the  beasts 
rising  up  out  of  the  sea.  The  future,  shall  arise,  is  rather  (Kos., 
v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Klief.,  etc.)  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  the 
vision  represents  the  development  of  the  world-power  as  a  whole, 
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as  it  would  unfold  itself  in  four  successive  phases  ;  whereupon  the 
angel  so  summarily  interprets  the  vision  to  the  prophet,  that, 
dating  from  the  time  of  their  origin,  he  points  out  the  first  world- 
kingdom  as  arising  along  with  the  rest,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  already  come  into  existence,  and  only  its  last  stages  were 
then  future.  The  thought  of  this  summary  interpretation  is  mani- 
festly nothing  else  than  this :  "  Four  kingdoms  shall  arise  on  the 
earth,  and  shall  again  disappear ;  but  the  saints  of  God  shall 
receive  the  kingdom  which  shall  have  an  everlasting  duration." 
|OT2*,  receive ;  not  found  and  establish  by  their  own  might,  but 
receive  through  the  Son  of  man,  to  whom  God  (ver.  14)  has 
given  it.  pjvSv  (cf.  vers.  22,  25,  27)  is  the  name  of  God,  the  Most 
High,  analogous  to  the  plur.  forms  DwN,  DWp.  "  The  saints  of 
the  Most  High,"  or  briefly  "  the  saints"  (vers.  21,  22),  are  neither 
the  Jews,  who  are  accustomed  to  call  themselves  u  saints,"  in 
contrast  with  the  heathen  (v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitzig,  etc.),  nor  the 
converted  Israel  of  the  millennium  (Hofmann  and  other  chiliasts), 
but,  as  we  argue  from  Ex.  xix.  6,  Deut.  vii.  6,  the  true  members 
of  the  covenant  nation,  the  New  Testament  Israel  of  God,  i.e.  the 
congregation  of  the  New  Covenant,  consisting  of  Israel  and  the 
faithful  of  all  nations ;  for  the  kingdom  which  God  gives  to  the 
Son  of  man  will,  according  to  ver.  14,  comprehend  those  that  are 
redeemed  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  idea  of 
the  everlasting  duration  of  their  kingdom  is,  by  the  words  NJJ??V  Q?V 
(for  ever  and  ever),  raised  to  the  superlative  degree. 

The  angel  does  not  here  give  further  explanations  regarding  the 
first  three  kingdoms.  Since  the  second  chapter  treats  of  them,  and 
the  eighth  also  gives  further  description  of  the  second  and  third, 
it  is  enough  here  to  state  that  the  first  three  beasts  represent  those 
kincrdoms  that  are  mentioned  in  ch.  ii.     The  form  of  the  fourth 

o 

beast,  however,  comprehends  much  more  regarding  the  fourth 
world-kingdom  than  the  dream-imao;e  of  Nebuchadnezzar  did. 
Therefore  Daniel  asks  the  angel  further  for  certain  information 
(certainty)  regarding  the  dreadful  form  of  this  beast,  and  con- 
sequently the  principal  outlines  of  the  representation  before  given 
of  it  are  repeated  by  him  in  vers.  19-21,  and  are  completed  by 
certain  circumstances  there  omitted.  Thus  ver.  19  presents  the 
addition,  that  the  beast  had,  along  with  iron  teeth,  also  claws  of 
brass,  with  which  it  stamped  to  pieces  what  it  could  not  devour ; 
and  ver.  20,  that  the  little  horn  became  greater  than  its  fellows, 
made  war  against  the  people  of  God  and  overcame  them,  till  the 
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judgment  brought  its  dominion  to  an  end.     K3*£  FWW,   /  wished 
for  sure  knowledge,  i.e.  to  experience  certainty  regarding  it. 

In  ver.  20,  from  *?SH  {fell  down)  the  relative  connection  of 
the  passage  is  broken,  and  the  direct  description  is  continued. 
I?1  KJ"*.?]  (and  that  horn)  is  an  absolute  idea,  which  is  then  ex- 
plained by  the  Vav  epexegetic.  FTOn,  the  appearance  which  it  pre- 
sented, i.e.  its  aspect.  ™"n:in  |d  (above  his  fellows),  for  WTOn  vn  jp 
(above  the  aspect  of  his  fellows),  see  under  ch.  i.  10. 

Ver.  21.  P^i?  (without  the  article),  although  used  in  a  defi- 
nite sense  of  the  saints  already  mentioned,  appertains  to  the 
elevated  solemn  style  of  speech,  in  which  also  in  the  Hebr.  the 
article  is  frequently  wanting  in  definite  names;  cf.  Ewald's  Lehrb. 
§277. 

Ver.  22.  As  compared  with  vers.  13  and  14,  this  verse  says 
nothing  new  regarding  the  judgment.  For  Ipp  3W  K3*J  is  not 
to  be  rendered,  as  Hengstenberg  thinks  (Beitr.  i.  p.  274),  by  a 
reference  to  1  Cor.  vi.  2  :  "to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  the  iudcr- 
ment  is  given,"  i.e.  the  function  of  the  judge.  This  interpretation 
is  opposed  to  the  context,  according  to  which  it  is  God  Himself 
who  executes  judgment,  and  by  that  judgment  justice  is  done  to 
the  people  of  God,  i.e.  they  are  delivered  from  the  unrighteous 
oppression  of  the  beast,  and  receive  the  kingdom.  NJ*!  is  justice 
procured  by  the  judgment,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  word 
BSBto,  Deut.  x.  18. 

Ver.  23  ff.  Daniel  receives  the  following  explanation  regarding 
the  fourth  beast.  It  signifies  a  fourth  kingdom,  which  would  be 
different  from  all  the  preceding,  and  would  eat  up  and  destroy  the 
whole  earth.  "  The  whole  earth  is  the  ohovfu.ivn,'"  the  expression, 
without  any  hyperbole,  for  the  "  whole  circle  of  tho  historical 
nations"  (Kliefoth).  The  ten  horns  which  the  beast  had  signify 
ten  kings  who  shall  arise  out  of  that  kingdom,  nnwta  FBD«  from 
it,  the  kingdom,  i.e.  from  this  very  kingdom.  Since  the  ten  horns 
all  exist  at  the  same  time  together  on  the  head  of  the  beast,  the 
ten  kings  that  arise  out  of  the  fourth  kingdom  are  to  be  regarded 
as  contemporary.  In  this  manner  the  division  or  dismemberment 
of  this  kingdom  into  ten  principalities  or  kingdoms  is  symbolized. 
For  the  ten  contemporaneous  kings  imply  the  existence  at  the 
same  time  of  ten  kingdoms.  Hitzig's  objections  against  this  view 
are  of  no  weight.  That  Wfi  and  ^0  are  in  this  verse  used  as 
distinct  from  each  other  proves  nothing,  because  in  the  whole 
vision  king  and  kingdom  are  congruent  ideas.     But  that  the  horn, 
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ver.  8j  unmistakcably  denotes  a  person,  is  only  so  far  right,  as 
things  are  said  of  the  horn  which  are  in  abstracto  not  suitable  to  a 
kingdom,  but  they  can  only  be  applicable  to  the  bearer  of  royal 
power.  But  ch.  viii.  20  and  21,  to  which  Hitzig  further  refers, 
furnishes  no  foundation  for  his  view,  but  on  the  contrary  confutes 
it.  For  although  in  ch.  viii.  21  the  great  horn  of  the  goat  is 
interpreted  as  the  first  king  of  Javan,  yet  the  four  horns  springing 
up  immediately  (ver.  22)  in  the  place  of  this  one  which  was  broken, 
are  interpreted  as  four  kingdoms  (not  kings),  in  distinct  proof  not 
only  that  in  Daniel's  vision  king  and  kingdom  are  not  "  separate 
from  each  other,"  but  also  that  the  further  assertion,  that  "  horn  " 
is  less  fitted  than  "  head  "  to  represent  a  kingdom,  is  untenable. 

After  those  ten  kingdoms  another  shall  arise  which  shall  be 
different  from  the  previous  ten,  and  shall  overthrow  three  of  them. 
?B$n\  in  contrast  with  D\?K  (cf.  ch.  ii.  21),  signifies  to  overthrow,  to 
deprive  of  the  sovereignty.  But  the  king  coming  after  them  can  only 
overthrow  three  of  the  ten  kingdoms  when  he  himself  has  estab- 
lished and  possesses  a  kingdom  or  empire  of  his  own.  According  to 
this,  the  kino;  arising  after  the  ten  is  not  an  isolated  ruler,  but  the 
monarch  of  a  kingdom  which  has  destroyed  three  of  the  kingdoms 
already  in  existence. 

Ver.  25  refers  to  the  same  king,  and  says  that  he  shall  speak 
against  the  Most  High.  TO  means,  properly,  against  or  at  the  side 
of j  and  is  more  expressive  than  ?y.  It  denotes  that  he  would  use 
language  by  which  he  would  set  God  aside,  regard  and  give  him- 
self out  as  God ;  cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Making  himself  like  God,  he 
will  destroy  the  saints  of  God.  ^3,  Pa.,  not  "  make  unfortunate  " 
(Hitzig),  but  consume,  afflict,  like  the  Hebr.  nj3?  1  Chron.  xvii.  9, 
and  Targ.  Jes.  iii.  15.  These  passages  show  that  the  assertion 
that  n?3?  in  the  sense  of  to  destroy,  never  takes  after  it  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  person  (Hitz.),  is  false.  Finally,  "  he  thinks  to  change 
times  and  laws."  "  To  change  times "  belongs  to  the  all-perfect 
power  of  God  (cf.  ch.  ii.  21),  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  times 
(Gen.  i.  14).  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  HP!  is  to  be 
specially  understood  of  "festival  or  sacred  times,"  since  the  word, 
like  the  corresponding  Hebr.  EHM,  does  not  throughout  signify 
merely  "festival  times;"  cf.  Gen.  i.  14,  xvii.  21,  xviii.  14,  etc. 
The  annexed  ATI  does  not  point  to  arrangements  of  divine  worship, 
but  denotes  "  law  "  or  "  ordinance  "  in  general,  human  as  well  as 
divine  law ;  cf.  ch,  ii.  13,  15  with  ch.  vi.  6,  9.  "  Times  and  laws" 
are  the  foundations  and  main  conditions,  emanating  from  God,  of 
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the  life  and  actions  of  men  in  the  world.  The  sin  of  the  king  in 
placing  himself  with  God,  therefore,  as  Kliefoth  rightly  remarks, 
u  consists  in  this,  that  in  these  ordinances  he  does  not  regard  the 
fundamental  conditions  given  by  God,  but  so  changes  the  laws  of 
human  life  that  he  puts  his  own  pleasure  in  the  place  of  the  divine 
arrangements."  Thus  shall  he  do  with  the  ordinances  of  life,  not 
only  of  God's  people,  but  of  all  men.  "  But  it  is  to  be  confessed 
that  the  people  of  God  are  most  affected  thereby,  because  they 
hold  their  ordinances  of  life  most  according  to  the  divine  plan ; 
and  therefore  the  otherwise  general  passage  stands  between  two 
expressions  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  horn  in  its  relation  to  the 
people  of  God." 

This  tyranny  God's  people  will  suffer  "  till,  i.e.  during,  a  time, 
(two)  times,  and  half  a  time."  By  these  specifications  of  time  the 
duration  of  the  last  phase  of  the  world-power  is  more  definitely 
declared,  as  a  period  in  its  whole  course  measured  by  God ;  vers.  12 
and  22.  The  plural  word  PWJ  (times)  standing  between  time  and 
half  a  time  can  only  designate  the  simple  plural,  i.e.  two  times  used 
in  the  dual  sense,  since  in  the  Chaldee  the  plural  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  pair  where  the  dual  is  used  in  Hebrew ;  cf.  Winer,  Chald. 
Gr.  §  55,  3.  Three  and  a  half  times  are  the  half  of  seven  times 
(ch.  iv.  13).  The  greater  number  of  the  older  as  well  as  of  the 
more  recent  interpreters  take  time  (PJV)  as  representing  the  space 
of  a  year,  thus  three  and  a  half  times  as  three  and  a  half  years ; 
and  they  base  this  view  partly  on  ch.iv.  13,  where  seven  times  must 
mean  seven  years,  partly  on  ch.  xii.  7,  where  the  corresponding 
expression  is  found  in  Hebrew,  partly  on  Rev.  xiii.  5  and  xi.  2,  3, 
where  forty-two  months  and  1260  days  are  used  interchangeably. 
But  none  of  these  passages  supplies  a  proof  that  will  stand  the  test. 
The  supposition  that  in  ch.  iv.  13  the  seven  times  represent  seven 
years,  neither  is  nor  can  be  proved.  As  regards  the  time  and  times 
in  ch.  xii.  7,  and  the  periods  named  in  the  passages  of  the  Rev. 
referred  to,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  weeks  and  the  days 
represent  the  ordinary  weeks  of  the  year  and  days  of  the  week, 
and  whether  these  periods  of  time  are  to  be  taken  chronologically. 
Still  less  can  any  explanation  as  to  this  designation  of  time  be 
derived  from  the  2300  days  (evening-mornings)  in  ch.  viii.  14, 
since  the  periods  do  not  agree,  nor  do  both  passages  treat  of  the 
same  event.  The  choice  of  the  chronologically  indefinite  expres- 
sion pjy,  time,  shows  that  a  chronological  determination  of  the 
period  is  not  in  view,  but  that  the  designation  of  time  is  to  be 
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understood  symbolically.  We  have  thus  to  inquire  after  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  statement.  This  is  not  to  be  sought, 
with  Hofmann  ( Weiss,  i.  289),  in  the  supposition  that  as  three  and 
a  half  years  are  the  half  of  a  Sabbath-period,  it  is  thus  announced 
that  Israel  would  be  oppressed  during  half  a  Sabbath-period  by 
Antichrist.  For,  apart  from  the  unwarrantable  identification  of 
time  with  year,  one  does  not  perceive  what  Sabbath-periods  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  have  in  common.  This  much 
is  beyond  doubt,  that  three  and  a  half  times  are  the  half  of  seven 
times.  The  meaning  of  this  half,  however,  is  not  to  be  derived, 
with  Kranichfeld,  from  cli.  iv.  13,  where  "seven  times"  is  an  ex- 
pression used  for  a  long  continuance  of  divinely-ordained  suffering. 
It  is  not  hence  to  be  supposed  that  the  dividing  of  this  period  into 
two  designates  only  a  proportionally  short  time  of  severest  oppres- 
sion endured  by  the  people  of  God  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen. 
For  the  humbling  of  the  haughty  ruler  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv. 
13)  does  not  stand  in  any  inner  connection  with  the  elevation  of 
the  world-power  over  the  people  of  God,  in  such  a  way  that  we 
could  explain  the  three  and  a  half  times  of  this  passage  after  the 
seven  times  of  ch.  iv.  13.  In  general,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
Whether  the  meaning  of  the  three  and  a  half  times  is  to  be  derived 
merely  from  the  symbolical  signification  of  the  number  seven,  or 
whether,  with  Lammert,  we  must  not  much  rather  go  back,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  import  of  this  measure  of  time,  to  the  divine  judg- 
ments under  Elias,  when  the  heavens  were  shut  for  three  years  and 
six  months ;  Luke  iv.  25  and  Jas.  v.  17.  u  As  Ahab  did  more  to 
provoke  God  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  who  were  before  him,  so 
this  king,  Dan.  vii.  24,  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  those 
who  went  before  him,  spake  words  against  the  Most  High  and 
persecuted  His  saints,  etc."  But  should  this  reference  also  not  be 
established,  and  the  three  and  a  half  times  be  regarded  as  only  the 
half  of  seven  times,  yet  the  seven  does  not  here  come  into  view  as 
the  time  of  God's  works,  so  that  it  could  be  said  the  oppression  of 
the  people  of  God  by  the  little  horn  will  last  (Kliefoth)  only  half 
as  long  as  a  work  of  God ;  but  according  to  the  symbolical  inter- 
pretation of  the  seven  times  (see  p.  152),  the  three  and  a  half,  as  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  circumstances  into  which  the  people 
of  God  are  brought  by  the  world-power  through  the  divine  per- 
mission, indicate  "  a  testing  period,  a  period  of  judgment  which  will 
(Matt.  xxiv.  22 ;  Prov.  x.  27),  for  the  elect's  sake,  be  interrupted 
and  shortened  (septenarius  truncus)"    Leyrer  in  Herz.'s  Real.  Enc. 
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xviii.  369.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered  how  this  space  of  time  is 
described,  not  as  three  and  a  half,  but  a  time,  two  times,  and  half 
a  time.  Ebrard  (Offenb.  p.  49)  well  remarks  regarding  this,  that 
"  it  appears  as  if  his  tyranny  would  extend  itself  always  the  longer 
and  longer :  first  a  time,  then  the  doubled  time,  then  the  fourfold 
— this  would  be  a  seven  times ;  but  it  does  not  go  that  length ; 
suddenly  it  comes  to  an  end  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  times,  so 
that  instead  of  the  fourfold  time  there  is  only  half  a  time."  "  The 
proper  analysis  of  the  three  and  a  half  times,"  Kliefoth  further 
remarks,  u  in  that  the  periods  first  mount  up  by  doubling  them, 
and  then  suddenly  decline,  shows  that  the  power  of  the  horn  and 
its  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  would  first  quickly  manifest 
itself,  in  order  then  to  come  to  a  sudden  end  by  the  interposition 
of  the  divine  judgment  (ver.  26)."  For,  a  thing  which  is  not  here 
to  be  overlooked,  the  three  and  a  half  times  present  not  the  whole 
duration  of  the  existence  of  the  little  horn,  but,  as  the  half  of  a 
week,  only  the  latter  half  of  its  time,  in  which  dominion  over  the 
saints  of  God  is  given  to  it  (ver.  21),  and  at  the  expiry  of  which  it 
falls  before  the  judgment.-    See  under  ch.  xii.  7. 

In  vers.  26  and  27  this  judgment  is  described  (cf.  ver.  10),  but 
only  as  to  its  consequences  for  the  world-power.  The  dominion  of 
the  horn  in  which  the  power  of  the  fourth  beast  culminates  is  taken 
away  and  altogether  annihilated.  The  destruction  of  the  beast  is 
here  passed  by,  inasmuch  as  it  is  already  mentioned  in  ver.  11; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  said  (ver.  12)  about  the 
taking  away  of  its  power  and  its  dominion  is  strengthened  by  the 
inf.  ftTgWiy?  (to  destroy),  rniiTO  (and  to  consume),  being  added  to 
\F\yr\]  (they  shall  take  away),  to  which  tyopw  (his  dominion)  is  to  be 
repeated  as  the  object.  KErtD  IV,  to  the  end,  i.e.  not  absolutely,  but, 
as  in  ch.  vi.  27,  to  the  end  of  the  days,  i.e.  for  ever. 

Ver.  27.  After  the  destruction  of  the  beast,  the  kingdom  and 
the  dominion,  which  hitherto  comprehended  the  kingdom  under 
the  whole  heaven,  are  given  to  the  people  of  God,  i.e.  under  the 
reign  of  the  Son  of  man,  as  is  to  be  supplied  from  ver.  14.  As  in 
ver.  26  nothing  is  further  said  of  the  fate  of  the  horn,  because  all 
that  was  necessary  regarding  it  had  been  already  said  (ver.  11),  so 
also  all  that  was  to  be  said  of  the  Son  of  man  was  already  men- 
tioned in  vers.  13  and  14 ;  and  according  to  the  representation  of 
the  Scripture,  the  kingdom  of  the  people  of  the  saints  without  the 
Son  of  man  as  king  is  not  a  conceivable  idea,  nppo  *l  (of  the  king- 
dom) is  a  subjective  genitive,  which  is  required  by  the  idea  of  the 
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intransitive  Kfivn  (the greatness)  preceding  it.  The  meaning  is  thus 
not  u  power  over  all  kingdoms,"  but  "the  power  ■which  the  king- 
doms under  the  whole  heaven  had."  With  regard  to  ver.  27,  cf. 
vers.  11  and  18. 

In  ver.  28  the  end  of  the  vision  is  stated,  and  the  impression 
which  it  left  on  Daniel.  Hitherto,  to  this  point,  was  the  end  of 
the  history;  i.e.  thus  far  the  history,  or,  with  this  the  matter  is  at 
an  end.  WJ?D,  the  matter,  is  not  merely  the  interpretation  of  the 
angel,  but  the  whole  revelation,  the  vision  together  with  its  inter- 
pretation. Daniel  was  greatly  moved  by  the  event  (cf.  ch.  v.  9), 
and  kept  it  in  his  heart. 


The  Four  World-kingdoms. 

There  yet  remains  for  our  consideration  the  question,  What  are 
the  historical  world-kingdoms  which  are  represented  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image  (ch.  ii.),  and  by  Daniel's  vision  of  four  beasts  rising 
up  out  of  the  sea?  Almost  all  interpreters  understand  that  these 
two  visions  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  u  The  four 
kingdoms  or  dynasties,  which  were  symbolized  (ch.  ii.)  by  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  image,  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  are 
the  same  as  those  which  were  symbolized  by  the  four  great  beasts 
rising  up  out  of  the  sea."  This  is  the  view  not  only  of  Bleek, 
who  herein  agrees  with  Auberlen,  but  also  of  Kranichfeld  and 
Kliefoth,  and  all  church  interpreters.  These  four  kingdoms,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  commonly  received  in  the  church,  are 
the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Macedo-Grecian,  and  the 
Roman.  "  In  this  interpretation  and  opinion,"  Luther  observes, 
"  all  the  world  are  agreed,  and  history  and  fact  abundantly  establish 
it."  This  opinion  prevailed  till  about  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
for  the  contrary  opinion  of  individual  earlier  interpreters  had  found 
no  favour.1     But  from  that  time,  when  faith  in  the  supernatural 

1  This  is  true  regarding  the  opinion  of  Ephrera  Syrus  and  of  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  who  held  that  the  second  kingdom  was  the  Median,  the  third 
the  Persian,  and  the  fourth  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  This 
view  has  been  adopted  only  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Comment.  Var. 
in  Dan.  in  Mai's  Collectio  nov.  Script.  Vett.  p.  176.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  opinion  of  Polychronius  and  Grotius,  that  the  second  kingdom  was 
the  Medo-Persian,  the  third  the  monarchy  of  Alexander,  and  the  fourth  the 
kingdom  of  his  followers — a  view  which  has  found  only  one  weak  advocate  in 
J.  Chr.  Becmann  in  a  dissert,  dt  Monarchia  Quarta,  Franc,  ad  Od.  1671. 
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origin  and  character  of  biblical  prophecy  was  shaken  by  Deism 
and  Rationalism,  then  as  a  consequence,  with  the  rejection  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel  the  reference  of  the  fourth 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  world-monarchy  was  also  denied.  For  the 
pseudo-Daniel  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  could  furnish  no 
prophecy  which  could  reach  further  than  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  If  the  reference  of  the  fourth  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
empire  was  therefore  a  priori  excluded,  the  four  kingdoms  must 
be  so  explained  that  the  pretended  prophecy  should  not  extend 
further  than  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  For  this  end 
all  probabilities  were  created,  and  yet  nothing  further  was  reached 
than  that  one  critic  confuted  another.  While  Ewald  and  Bunsen 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Assyrian  kingdom  is  specially  to  be 
understood  by  the  first  kingdom,  and  that  the  Maccabean  author  of 
the  book  was  first  compelled  by  the  reference  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  separate,  in  opposition  to  history,  the  Median  from  the  Persian 
kingdom,  so  as  to  preserve  the  number  four,  Hitzig,  in  agreement 
with  von  Redepenning,  has  sought  to  divide  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom, and  to  refer  the  first  kingdom  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
second  to  his  successor  Belshazzar;  while  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  and 
Rosenmiiller,  with  Grotius,  have  divided  the  kingdom  of  Alex- 
ander from  the  kingdom  of  his  successors.  But  as  both  of  these 
divisions  appear  to  be  altogether  too  arbitrary,  Venema,  Bleek,  de 
Wette,  Liicke,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  Hitzig  (ch.  vii.),  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Kranichfeld  have  disjoined  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  into  two 
world-kingdoms,  the  Median  and  the  Persian,  and  in  this  they  are 
followed  by  Delitzsch.     See  Art.  Daniel  in  Herz.'s  Real.  Eneyc. 

When  we  examine  these  views  more  closely,  the  first  named  is 
confuted  by  what  Ewald  himself  (Die  Proph.  iii.  314)  has  said  on 
this  point.  The  four  world-kingdoms  u  must  follow  each  other 
strictly  in  chronological  order,  the  succeeding  being  always  inferior, 
sterner,  and  more  reckless  than  that  which  went  before.  They  thus 
appear  in  the  gigantic  image  (ch.  ii.),  which  in  its  four  parts,  from 
head  to  feet,  is  formed  of  altogether  different  materials  ;  in  like 
manner  in  ch.  vii.  four  different  beasts  successively  appear  on  the 
scene,  the  one  of  which,  according  to  ch.  viii.,  always  destroys  the 
other.  Now  it  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  in  strict  historical  fact  that 
the  Chaldean  kingdom  first  gave  way  to  the  Median,  and  this  again 
to  the  Persian,  but,  as  it  is  always  said,  the  Persian  and  Median 
together  under  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Chaldean  and  formed  one 
kingdom.     This  is  stated  by  the  author  himself  in  ch.  viii.,  where 
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the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  is  presented  as  one  under  the  image  of 
a  two-horned  ram.  According  to  this,  he  should  have  reckoned 
from  Nabucodrossor  only  three  world -kingdoms,  if  he  had  not 
received  the  number  of  four  world-kingdoms  from  an  old  prophet 
living  under  the  Assyrian  dominion,  who  understood  by  the  four 
kingdoms  the  Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Medo-Persian,  and  the 
Grecian.  Since  now  this  number,  it  is  self-evident  to  him,  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  there  remained  nothing  else 
for  him  than  to  separate  the  Median  from  the  Persian  kingdom  at 
that  point  where  he  rendered  directly  prominent  the  order  and  the 
number  four,  while  he  at  other  times  views  them  together."  But 
what  then  made  it  necessary  for  this  pseudo-prophet  to  interpret 
the  golden  head  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  to  entangle  himself 
thereby,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  history,  but  also  to  his  own 
better  judgment,  ch.  viii.,  if  in  the  old  sources  used  by  him  the 
Assyrian  is  to  be  understood  as  the  first  kingdom?  To  this  mani- 
fest objection  Ewald  has  given  no  answer,  and  has  not  shown 
that  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  the  Median  kingdom  is  separated  from  the 
Persian.  Thus  this  hypothesis  is  destitute  of  every  foundation, 
and  the  derivation  of  the  number  four  for  the  world-kingdoms  from 
a  prophetic  book  of  the  Assyrian  period  is  one  of  the  groundless 
ideas  with  which  Ewald  thinks  to  enrich  biblical  literature. 

Hitzig's  opinion,  that  Daniel  had  derived  the  idea  of  separating 
the  heathen  power  into  four  kingdoms  following  each  other  from 
the  representation  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  has  no  better 
foundation.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  represent  Assyria  as  the 
first  kingdom,  yet  as  he  wished  not  to  refer  to  the  past,  but  to  the 
future,  he  could  only  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Regarding  himself  as  bound  to  the  number  four,  he  divided  on  that 
account,  in  ch.  ii.,  the  Chaldean  dominion  into  two  periods,  and  in 
ch.  vii.,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Medo-Persian  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  Median  and  the  Persian.  This  view  Hitzig  founds  partly  on 
this,  that  in  ch.  ii.  38  not  the  Chaldean  kingdom  but  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  designated  as  the  golden  head,  and  that  for  Daniel  there 
exist  only  two  Chaldean  kings ;  and  partly  on  this,  that  the  second 
wQ  (ch.  ii.  39)  is  named  as  inferior  to  the  Chaldean,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  the  Medo-Persian  as  compared  with  the  Chaldean ; 
and,  finally,  partly  on  this,  that  in  the  vision  seen  in  the  first  year 
of  Belshazzar  (ch.  vii.),  Nebuchadnezzar  already  belonged  to  the 
past,  while  according  to  ver.  17  the  first  kingdom  was  yet  future. 
But  apart  from  the  incorrectness  of  the  assertion,  that  for  the  author 
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of  this  book  only  two  Chaldean  kings.existed,  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  circumstance  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  styled  the  golden 
head  of  the  image,  that  he  personally  is  meant  as  distinct  from 
the  Chaldean  king  that  succeeded  him ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  comes  to  view  only  as  the  founder,  and  at  that 
time  the  actual  ruler,  of  the  kingdom,  is  clear  from  ch.  ii.  39, 
"  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  "  (^pD),  not  another  king 
0!r?)j  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  according  to  Hitzig' s  opinion.  Bel- 
shazzar  did  not  found  another  kingdom,  or,  as  Hitzig  says,  another 
dominion  (Herschaft),  but  he  only  continued  the  kingdom  or  do- 
minion of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  two  other  reasons  advanced  have 
been  already  disposed  of  in  the  interpretation  of  ch.  ii.  39  and  of  ch. 
vii.  17.  The  expression,  a  inferior  to  thee"  (ch.  ii.  39),  would  not 
relate  to  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  as  compared  with  the  Chaldean 
only  if  it  referred  to  the  geographical  extension  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  not  the  case.  And  the  argument  deduced  from  the  words 
"  shall  arise"  in  ch.  vii.  17  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  nothing. 
If  in  the  word  |*D*p*  (shall  arise)  it  be  held  that  the  first  kingdom 
was  yet  to  arise,  then  also  the  dominion  of  Belshazzar  would  be 
thereby  excluded,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  that  vision.  Moreover 
the  supposition  that  rate  means  in  ch.  ii.  39  the  government  of  an 
individual  king,  but  in  ch.  ii.  4  a  kingdom,  the  passages  being 
parallel  in  their  contents  and  in  their  form,  and  that  P3?B  in  ch. 
vii.  17  ("the  four  beasts  are  four  kings")  means,  when  applied  to 
the  first  two  beasts,  separate  kings,  and  when  applied  to  the  two 
last,  kingdoms,  violates  all  the  rules  of  hermeneutics.  u  Two  rulers 
personally  cannot  possibly  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  two 
kingdoms"  (Kliefoth). 

But  the  view  of  Bertholdt,  that  the  third  kingdom  represents 
the  monarchy  of  Alexander,  and  the  fourth  that  of  his  BidSo-^oi 
(successors),  is  at  the  present  day  generally  abandoned.  And 
there  is  good  reason  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the 
description  of  the  iron  nature  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  ch.  ii. 
breaking  all  things  in  pieces,  as  well  as  of  the  terribleness  of  the 
fourth  beast  in  ch.  vii.,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  kingdoms  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  which  in  point  of  might  and  great- 
ness were  far  inferior  to  the  monarchy  of  Alexander,  as  is  indeed 
expressly  stated  in  ch.  xi.  4.  Hitzig  has,  moreover,  justly  re- 
marked, on  the  other  hand,  that  "  for  the  author  of  this  book  the 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  that  of  his  successors  form  together 
the  |£  Aw?,  ch.  viii.  21  {the  kingdom  of  Javan  =  Greci a).     But 
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if  he  had  separated  them,  he  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  successors  as  '  diverse '  in  character  from  that  of 
Alexander,  ch.  vii.  7,  19.  Finally,  by  such  a  view  a  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  four  heads,  ch.  vii.  6,  and  the  special  meaning 
of  the  legs  which  were  wholly  of  iron,  ch.  ii.  33,  is  lost." 

Now,  since  the  untenableness  of .  these  three  suppositions  is 
obvious,  there  only  remains  the   expedient  to  divide  the   Medo- 
Persian  world-kingdom  into  a  Median  and  a  Persian  kingdom, 
and  to  combine  the  former  with  the  second  and  the  latter  with  the 
third  of  Daniel's  kingdoms.     But  this  scheme  also  is  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  twofold  circumstance,  (1)  that,  as  Maurer  himself 
acknowledges,  history  knows  nothing  whatever  of  a  Median  world- 
kingdom  ;  and  (2)  that,  as   Kranichfeld  is  compelled  to  confess 
(p.  122  ff.),  "it  cannot  be  proved  from  Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  1,  29,  ix.  1, 
xi.  1,  that  the  author  of  the  book,  in  the  vision  in  ch.  ii.  or  vii.,  or 
at  all,  conceived  of  an   exclusively  Median  world-kingdom,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  Persian  race  as  an  inner  component  part  of 
this  kingdom."    It  is  true  the  book  of  Daniel,  according  to  ch.  viii., 
recognises  a  distinction  between  a  Median  and  a  Persian  dynasty 
(cf.  ver.  3),  but  in  other  respects  it  recognises  only  one  kingdom, 
which  comprehends  in  its  unity  the  Median  and  the  Persian  race. 
In  harmony  with  this,  the  author  speaks,  at  the  time  when  the 
Median  government  over  Babylon  was  actually  in  existence,  only  of 
one  law  of  the  kingdom  for  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  vi.  9,  13,  16), 
i.e.  one  law  which  rested  on  a  common  agreement  of  the  two 
nations  bound  together  into  one  kingdom.      "The  author  of  this 
book,  who  at  the  time  of  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  knew  only 
of  one  kingdom  common   to  both  races,"    according   to   Kran., 
cl  speaks  also  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  Chaldean  independence 
of  the  Medes  only  in  conjunction  with  the  Persians  (cf.  ch.  v.  28, 
viii.  20),  and,  after  the  analogy  of  the  remark  already  made,  not 
as  of  two  separated  kingdoms,  but  in  the  sense  of  one  kingdom, 
comprehending  in  it,  along  with  the  Median  race,  also  the  Persians 
as  another  and  an  important  component   part.      This  finds  its 
ratification  during  the  independence  of  Babylon  even  in  ch.  viii. 
20  ;  for  there  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  are  repre- 
sented by  one  beast,   although   at  the  same   time  two   separate 
dynasties  are  in  view.     This  actual  fact  of  a  national  union  into 
one  kingdom  very  naturally  and  fully  explains  why,  in  the  case  of 
Cyrus,   as  well  as  in  that  of  Darius,  the  national  origin  of  the 
governors,  emphatically  set  forth,  was  of  interest  for  the  author  (cf. 
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ch.  ix.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  1,  vi.  28),  while  with  regard  to  the  Chaldean 
kings  there  is  no  similar  particular  notice  taken  of  their  origin  ; 
and  generally,  instead  of  a  statement  of  the  personal  descent  of 
Darius  and  Cyrus,  much  rather  only  a  direct  mention  of  the  par- 
ticular people  ruled  by   each — e.g.  for  these   rulers  the    special 
designations    'king    of   the   Persians,'"   'king   of    the    Medes ' — 
was  to  be  expected1  (cf.  ch.  viii.  20,  x.  1,  13,  20,  xi.  2)."     Hence, 
as  Kranichfeld  further   rightly  judges,   it   could    not   (ch.   viii.) 
appear   appropriate   to   suppose   that  the    author   had   Persia   in 
view  as  the  third  kingdom,  while  in  the  visions  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  we 
would  regard  Persia  as  a  kingdom  altogether  separated  from  the 
Median  kingdom.     Moreover  the  author  in  ch.  viii.  speaks  of  the 
one  horn  of  the  ram  as  growing  up  after  the  other,  in  order 
thereby  to  indicate  the  growing  up  of  the  Persian  dynasty  after 
the  Median,  and  consequently  the  two  dynasties  together  in  one 
and  the  same  kingdom  (ver.  3,  cf.  ver.  20).     Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  testimonies  to  the  contrary,  Daniel  must  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii. 
have  had  in  view  by  the  second  world-kingdom  the  Median,  and 
by  the  third  the  Persian,  because  at  that  time  he  did  not  think 
that  in  the  relation  of  the   Median   and  the  Persian  no   other 
change  in  the  future   would   happen    than   a  simple   change  of 
dynasty,  but  because,  at  the  time  in  which  the  Median  kingdom 
stood  in  a  threatening  attitude  toward  the  Chaldean  (both  in  the 
second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  son 
Belshazzar,  i.e.  Evilmerodach),  he  thought  that  a  sovereign  Persian 
kingdom  would  rise  up  victoriously  opposite  the  Median  rival  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

1  Kranichfeld  goes  on  to  say,  that  Hilgenfeld  goes  too  far  if  he  concludes 
from  the  attribute,  the  Mede  (ch.  vi.  1  [v.  31]),  that  the  author  wished  to  repre- 
sent thereby  a  separate  kingdom  of  the  Medes  in  opposition  to  a  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  at  a  later  time  nationally  distinct  from  it ;  further,  that  as  in  the  sequel 
the  Median  dynasty  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  passed  over  into  a  Persian 
dynasty,  and  through  the  government  of  the  Persian  Cyrus  the  Persian  race 
naturally  came  forth  into  the  foregrouud  and  assumed  a  prominent  place,  the 
kingdom  was  designated  a  potiori  as  that  of  the  Persians  (ch.  x.  1,  13,  20, 
xi.  2),  like  as,  in  other  circumstances  (Isa.  xiii.  17  ;  Jer.  Ii.  11,  28),  the  Medians 
alone  are  a  potiori  represented  as  the  destroyers  of  Babylon.  "As  there  was?, 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Median  dynasty,  a  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  (cf.  Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20),  so  there  is,  since  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  a  king'dom  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  (cf.  Esth.  i.  3,  18,  1  Mace.  i.  1, 
xiv.  2).  Wc  find  in  Daniel,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  supremacy  in  the  king- 
dom, the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  (Dan.  vi.  9,  13,  16),  and  subsequently 
we  naturally  find  the  law  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  Esth.  i.  19." 
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As  opposed  to  this  expedient,  we  will  not  insist  on  the  im- 
probability that  Daniel  within  two  years  should  have  wholly 
changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  relation  between  the  Medians  and  the 
Persians,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  valid  ground  for 
this.  Nor  shall  we  lay  any  stress  on  this  consideration,  that  the 
assumed  error  of  the  prophet  regarding  the  contents  of  the  divine 
revelation  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  appears  irreconcilable  with  the  super- 
natural illumination  of  Daniel,  because  Kranichfeld  regards  the 
prophetic  statements  as  only  the  product  of  enlightened  human 
mental  culture.  But  we  must  closely  examine  the  question  how 
this  reference  of  the  world-kingdoms  spoken  of  stands  related  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  third  and  fourth  kino;doms  as  stated  in 
ch.  ii.  and  vii. 

The  description  of  the  second  and  third  kingdoms  is  very  briefly 
given  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  Even  though  the  statement,  ch.  ii.  39,  that 
the  second  kingdom  would  be  smaller  than  the  kingdom  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  could  point  to  a  Median  kingdom,  and  the  statement 
that  the  third  kingdom  would  rule  over  the  whole  earth  might 
refer  to  the  spread  of  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Chaldean  and  Medo-Persian  kingdom  under 
Darius,  yet  the  description  of  both  of  these  kingdoms  in  ch.  vii. 
5  sufficiently  shows  the  untenableness  of  this  interpretation.  The 
second  kingdom  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  bear,  which 
raises  itself  up  on  one  side,  and  has  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  between 
its  teeth.  The  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  the  advocates  of  this  view 
do  not  know  how  to  interpret.  According  to  Kran.,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  pointing  out  constituent  parts  of  a  whole,  of 
an  older  kingdom,  which  he  does  not  attempt  more  definitely  to 
describe,  because  history  records  nothing  of  the  conquests  which 
Darius  the  Mede  may  have  gained  during  the  two  years  of  his 
reign  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldean  kingdom  by  Cyrus.  And  the  leopard  representing  (ch. 
vii.  6)  the  third  kingdom  has  not  only  four  wings,  but  also  four 
heads.  The  four  heads  show  beyond  a  doubt  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  represented  by  the  leopard  into  four  kingdoms,  just  as 
in  ch.  viii.  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat,  which  in  ver.  22  are 
expressly  interpreted  of  four  kingdoms  rising  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Javan.  But  a  division  into  four  kingdoms  cannot  by  any  means 
be  proved  of  the  Persian  world-kingdom.  Therefore  the  four 
heads  must  here,  according  to  Kran.,  represent  only  the  vigilant 
watchfulness   and  aggression  over  all  the  regions  of   the  earth, 
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the  pushing  movement  toward  the  different  regions  of  the  heavens, 
or,  according  to  Hitzig,  the  four  kings  of  Persia  whom  alone 
Daniel  knew.  But  the  first  of  these  interpretations  confutes 
itself,  since  heads  are  never  the  symbol  of  watchfulness  or  of 
aggressive  power ;  and  the  second  is  set  aside  by  a  comparison 
with  ch.  viii.  22.  If  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  represent  four 
world-kingdoms  rising  up  together,  then  the  four  heads  of  the 
leopard  can  never  represent  four  kings  reigning  after  one  another, 
even  though  it  were  the  case,  which  it  is  not  (ch.  xi.  2),  that 
Daniel  knew  only  four  kings  of  Persia. 

Yet  more  incompatible  are  the  statements  regarding  the  fourth 
world-kingdom  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  with  the  supposition  that  the 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  followers  is  to  be  understood  by  it. 
Neither  the  monarchy  of  Alexander  nor  the  Javanic  world-king- 
dom accords  with  the  iron  nature  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  repre- 
sented by  the  legs  of  iron,  breaking  all  things  in  pieces,  nor  with 
the  internal  division  of  this  kingdom,  represented  by  the  feet  con- 
sisting partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  nor  finally  with  the  ten  toes 
formed  of  iron  and  clay  mixed  (ch.  ii.  33,  40-43).  As  little  does 
the  monarchy  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  resemble  a  fearful 
beast  writh  ten  horns,  w7hich  was  without  any  representative  in  the 
animal  world,  according  to  which  Daniel  could  have  named  it  (ch. 
vii.  7,  19).  Kranichfeld  rejects,  therefore,  the  historical  meaning 
of  the  image  in  ch.  ii.,  and  seeks  to  interpret  its  separate  features 
only  as  the  expression  of  the  irreparable  division  of  the  un- 
godly kingdom  assailing  the  theocracy  with  destructive  vehemence, 
and  therein  of  dependent  weakness  and  inner  dissolution.  Hitzig 
finds  in  the  two  legs  the  representation  of  a  monarchy  wThich,  as 
the  Greek  domination,  sets  its  one  foot  on  Europe  and  its  other  on 
Asia ;  and  he  regards  Syria  and  Egypt  as  the  material  of  it — 
Syria  as  the  iron,  Egypt  as  the  clay.  Others,  again,  regard  the 
feet  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  in 
the  ten  horns  they  seek  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  AcdBo^oL.  On 
the  other  hand,  Kliefoth  justly  asks,  "  How  came  Syria  and  Egypt 
to  be  feet  ?  And  the  toes  go  out  of  the  feet,  but  the  other  kingdoms 
of  the  Al6Zoj(ol  do  not  arise  out  of  Syria  and  Egypt."  And  if 
in  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  said  of  the  fourth  terrible  beast  that 
it  was  different  from  all  the  beasts  that  went  before,  and  that  no 
likeness  was  found  for  it  among  the  beasts  of  prey,  Kran.  only 
finds  it  declared  u  that  it  puts  forth  its  whole  peculiarity  accord- 
ing to  its  power  in  such  a  way  that  no  name  can  any  longer  be 
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found  for  it,"  then  this  in  no  respect  whatever  agrees  with  the 
monarchy  of  Alexander.  According  to  Hitz.,  the  difference  of 
the  fourth  beast  is  to  be  sought  in  the  monarchy  of  Alexander 
transplanted  from  Europe  into  Asia,  as  over  against  the  three 
monarchies,  which  shared  in  common  an  oriental  home,  a  different 
kind  of  culture,  and  a  despotic  government.  But  was  the  trans- 
ference of  a  European  monarchy  and  culture  into  Asia  something 
so  fearful  that  Daniel  could  find  no  name  whereby  to  represent 
the  terribleness  of  this  beast  ?  The  relation  of  Alexander  to  the 
Jews  in  no  respect  corresponds  to  this  representation  ;  and  in 
ch.  viii.  Daniel  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  terribleness  of  the 
Javanic  kingdom,  but  presents  only  the  great  rapidity  of  its  con- 
quests. He  had  thus  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  Greek 
monarchy  from  that  of  his  modern  interpreters. 

Finally,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  terrible  beast  which 
represents  the  fourth  world-power  has  ten  horns  (ch.  vii.  7),  which 
is  to  be  explained  as  denoting  that  out  of  the  same  kingdom  ten 
kings  shall  arise  (ch.  vii.  24),  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the 
breaking  off  from  the  he-goat,  representing  the  monarchy  of  Alex- 
ander, of  the  one  great  horn,  which  signified  the  first  king,  and  the 
subsequent  springing  up  of  four  similar  horns,  is  to  be  understood 
that  four  kingdoms  shall  arise  out  of  it  (ch.  viii.  5,  8,  21,  22)  ; 
t,hen  the  difference  of  the  number  of  the  horns  shows  that  the 
beast  with  the  ten  horns  cannot  represent  the  same  kingdom  as 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  he-goat  with  four  horns,  since  the 
number  four  is  neither  according  to  its  numerical  nor  its  sym- 
bolical meaning  identical  with  the  number  ten.  Moreover,  this 
identifying  of  the  two  is  quite  set  aside  by  the  impossibility  of 
interpreting  the  ten  horns  historically.  Giving  weight  to  the 
explanation  of  the  angel,  that  the  ten  horns  represent  the  rising 
up  of  ten  kings,  Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  and  Del.  have  endeavoured 
to  find  these  kings  among  the  Seleucidae,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  more  than  seven  :  1.  Seleucus  Nicator ;  2.  Antio- 
chus  Soter ;  3.  Antiochus  Theus  ;  4.  Seleucus  Callinicus ;  5.  Seleu- 
cus Ceraunus ;  6.  Antiochus  the  Great ;  7.  "Seleucus  Philopator, 
the  brother  and  predecessor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  after 
Philopator' s  death  mounted  the  throne  of  Syria,  having  set  aside 
other  heirs  who  had  a  better  title  to  it,  and  who  must  be  that  little 
horn  which  reached  the  kingdom  by  the  rooting  up  of  three  kings. 
The  three  kings  whom  Antiochus  plucked  up  by  the  roots  (cf.  ch. 
vii.  8,  20,  24)  must  be  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Philopator ; 
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Demetrius,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome,  the  son  of  Philopator,  and 
the  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne ;  and  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  for  whom  his  mother  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  claimed  the  Syrian  throne. 
But  no  one  of  these  three  reached  the  royal  dignity,  and  none  of 
them  was  dethroned  or  plucked  up  by  the  roots  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Heliodorus,  it  is  true,  strove  for  the  kingdom  (Appian, 
Syriac.  45)  ;  but  his  efforts  were  defeated,  yet  not  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  but  by  Attalus  and  Eumenes.  Demetrius,  after  his 
death,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  but  could  not  assert 
his  rights,  because  he  was  a  hostage  in  Rome ;  and  since  he  did 
not  at  all  mount  the  throne,  he  was  not  of  course  dethroned  by 
his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Finally,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  for  a  short  time,  it  is  true, 
united  the  Syrian  crown  with  the  Egyptian  (1  Mace.  xi.  13  ;  Polyb. 
xl.  12),  but  during  the  life  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  neither  de  jure  nor  de  facto  king 
of  Syria ;  and  the  "  pretended  efforts  of  Cleopatra  to  gain  for  her 
son  Philometor  the  crown  of  Syria  are  nowhere  proved"  (Hitzig). 
Of  this  historical  interpretation  we  cannot  thus  say  even  so 
much  as  that  it  "  only  very  scantily  meets  the  case"  (Delitzsch)  ; 
for  it  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  prophecy  that  the  little  horn 
(Antiochus  Epiphanes)  plucked  up  by  the  roots  three  of  the  exist- 
ing kings.  Hitzig  and  Hilgenfeld  {Die  Proph.  Esra  u.  Dan. 
p.  82)  have  therefore  dropped  out  of  view  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Philometor,  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  number  ten,  have  ranked 
Alexander  the  Great  among  the  Syrian  kings,  and  taken  Seleucus 
Philopator  into  the  triad  of  the  pretended  Syrian  kings  that  were 
plucked  up  by  the  roots  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  Alexander 
the  Great  can  neither  according  to  the  evidence  of  history,  nor 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  be  counted 
among  the  kings  of  Syria  ;  and  Seleucus  Philopator  was  not  mur- 
dered by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  Antiochus  Epiphanes  lived  at 
the  time  of  this  deed  in  Athens  (Appian,  Syr.  45)  ;  and  the  mur- 
derer Heliodorus  cannot  have  accomplished  that  crime  as  the 
instrument  of  Antiochus,  because  he  aspired  to  gain  the  throne 
for  himself,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Attalus  and  Eumenes.  Hilgenfeld  also  does  not  venture 
to  reckon  Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  the  king,  among  the  triad 
of  uprooted  kings,  but  seeks  to  supply  his  place  by  an  older  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Antiochus 
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Epiphanes  according  to  Gutschmid ;  but  he  fails  to  observe  that 
a  king's  son  murdered  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  reigning 
as  king,  could  not  possibly  be  represented  as  a  king  whom  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  drove  from  his  throne.     Of  the  ten  kings  of  the 
Grecian  world-kingdom  of  the  branch  of  the  Seleucidae  before 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whom  Hilgenfeld  believes  that  he  is  almost 
able  "  to  grasp  with  his  hands,"  history  gives  as  little  information  as 
of  the  uprooting  of  the  three  Syrian  kings  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
But  even   though  the  historical  relevancy  of  the  attempt  to 
authenticate  the  ten  Syrian  kings  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae 
were  more  satisfactory  than,  from  what  has  been  remarked,  appears 
to  be  the  case,  yet  this  interpretation  of  the  fourth  beast  would  be 
shattered  against  the  ten  horns,  because  these  horns  did  not  grow 
up  one  after  another,  but  are  found  simultaneously  on  the  head  of 
the  beast,  and  consequently  cannot  mean  ten  Syrian  kings  follow- 
ing one  another,  as  not  only  all  interpreters  who  regard  the  beast 
as  representing  the  Roman  empire,  but  also  Bleek  and  Kran., 
acknowledge,  in  spite  of  the  reference  of  this  beast  to  the  Javanic 
world-kingdom.     "We  are  induced,"   as   Bleek  justly  observes, 
"  by  ver.  8,  where  it  is  said  of  the  little  horn  that  it  would  rise  up 
between  the  ten  horns,  to  think  of  ten  contemporaneous  kings,  or 
rather  kingdoms,  existing  along  with  each  other,  which  rise  out  of 
the  fourth  kingdom."    Therefore  he  will  "  not  deny  that  the  refer- 
ence to  the  successors  of  Alexander  is  rendered  obscure  by  the 
fact  that  ch.  viii.  speaks  of  four  monarchies  which  arise  out  of 
that  of  Alexander  after  his  death."     This  obscurity,  however,  he 
thinks  he  is  able  to  clear  up  by  the  remark,  that  "  in  the  kind  of 
development  of  the  historical  relations  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, the  parts  of  his  kingdom  which  formed  themselves  into 
independent   kingdoms  might  be   numbered  in  different  ways." 
Thus,  in  ch.  vii.,  a  as  ten  from  the  number  of  the  generals  who 
in  the  arrangements  of   the  division  of  the  kingdom  (323  B.C.) 
retained  the  chief  provinces  :   1.  Kraterus  (Macedonia)  ;  2.  An- 
tipater  (Greece)  ;  3.  Lysimachus  (Thrace)  ;  4.  Leonatus  (Phrygia 
Minor  on  the  Hellespont)  ;  5.  Antigonus  (Phrygia  Major,  Lycia, 
and  Pamphylia)  ;  6.  Cassander  (Karia)  ;  7.  Eumenes  (Cappadocia 
and  Paphlagonia)  ;  8.  Laomedon  (Syria  and  Palestine)  ;  9.  Pithon 
(Media) ;    10.  Ptolemy   Lagus    (Egypt)."      But   Ziindel   justly 
observes  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that  "  these  kingdoms  could 
only  have  significance  if  this  number,  instead  of  being  a  selection 
from  the  whole,  had  been  itself  the  whole.     But  this  is  not  the 
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case.  For  at  that  time  the  kingdom,  according  to  Justin,  hist. 
L.  xiii.  4,  was  divided  into  more  than  thirty  separate  parts.1  Al- 
though all  the  names  do  not  perfectly  agree  as  given  by  different 
writers,  yet  this  is  manifest,  that  there  is  no  information  regard- 
ing s  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  into  ten  exclusively. 
History  knows  nothing  of  such  a  thing ;  not  only  so,  but  much 
more,  this  reckoning  of  Bleek's  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as 
the  oldest  of  Porphyry,  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  selection  and  not  a 
fixed  number."  But  if  Bleek  wishes  to  support  his  arbitrary 
selection  by  references  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  where  also  mention 
is  made  of  the  horns  of  Daniel  in  connection  with  Alexander, 
Hilgenfeld  (Jild.  Apohal.  p.  71  ff.)  has,  on  the  contrary,  shown 
that  this  passage  is  derived  from  Daniel,  and  is  therefore  useless 
as  a  support  to  Bleek's  hypothesis,  because  in  it  the  immediate 
successors  of  Alexander  are  not  meant,  but  ten  kings  following 
one  another  ;  this  passage  also  only  shows  that  the  sibyllist  had 
given  to  the  number  ten  an  interpretation  regarded  by  Bleek 
himself  as  incompatible  with  the  words  of  Daniel. 

But  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  interpreting  the  ten 
horns  of  the  Greek  world-kin gdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  above- 
mentioned  incompatibility  of  the  statements  of  ch.  ii.  and  vii. 
regarding  the  third  kingdom  with  those  of  ch.  viii.  regarding  the 
Medo-Persian  kingdom,2  yet,  according  to  Kranichfeld,  the  identi- 

1  Justinus,  Z.c,  mentions  the  following,  viz.  :  1.  Ptolemy  (Egypt,  Africa, 
Arabia)  ;  2.  Laomedon  (Syria  and  Palestine)  ;  3.  Philotas  (Cilicia)  ;  4.  Pbilo 
(Illyria)  ;  5.  Atropatos  (Media  Major)  :  6.  Scynus  (Susiana)  ;  7.  Antigonus 
(Phrygia  Major)  ;  8.  Nearchus  (Lycia  and  Pamphylia)  ;  9.  Cassander  (Caria)  ; 
10.  Menander  (Lydia)  ;  11.  Leonatus  (Phrygia  Minor)  ;  12.  Lysimachus 
(Thracia  and  Pontus) ;  13.  Eumenes  (Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia)  ;  14. 
Taxiles  (the  countries  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus)  ;  15.  Pithon 
(India)  ;  16.  Extarches  (Caucasus)  ;  17.  Sybirtios  (Gedrosia)  ;  18.  Statanor 
or  Stasanor  (Drangiana  and  Aria)  ;  19.  Amyntas  (Bactria)  ;  20.  Scytaeus 
(Sogdiana)  ;  21.  Nicanor  (Parthia)  ;  22.  Philippus  (Hyrcania)  ;  23.  Phrata- 
phernes  (Armenia)  ;  24.  Tlepolenus  (Persia) ;  25.  Peucestes  (Babylonia)  ;  26. 
Archon  (the  Pelasgi)  ;  27.  Arcesilaus  (Mesopotamia).  Besides  these  there 
were  other  generals  not  named. 

2  This  incompatibility  Kliefoth  has  so  conclusively  (p.  245  f.)  stated,  that 
in  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks  we  quote  his  words.  "  The  bear  and  the 
panther,"  he  says,  "are  related  to  each  other  as  the  ram  and  the  he-goat ;  but 
how,  in  two  visions  following  each  other  and  related  to  each  other,  the  one 
Medo-Persian  kingdom  could  be  likened  to  beasts  so  entirely  different  as  a 
winged  panther  and  a  he-goat  is  quite  inconceivable.  The  interpreters  must 
help  themselves  by  saying  that  the  choice  of  the  beasts  is  altogether  arbitrary. 
Ch.  viii.  describes  Medo-Persia  as  a  kingdom  comprehending  two  peoples  united 
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ficatioo  of  the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  with  the  Javanic  world- 
kingdom  receives  a  confirmation  from  the  representation  of  ch. 
xi.  and  xii.,  particularly  by  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  with  that  of  the 
Javanic  in  ch.  viii.ff.  u  As  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  the  inward  discord 
of  the  fourth  kingdom  is  predicated,  so  this  is  obviously  represented 
in  the  inner  hateful  strife  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  ch.  xi.  3  ff. 
treats ;  as  here  the  discord  appears  as  inextinguishable,  so  there  ; 
as  to  the  special  means  also  for  preventing  the  ominous  ruin,  cf. 
ch.  ii.  43  with  ch.  xi.  6,  17." 

But  is,  then,  this  resemblance  indeed  so  striking  that  it  can 
overbalance  the  fundamental  differences  ?  "  Of  all  that  ch.  viii. 
says,  in  vers.  5-8,  21,  22,  of  Macedonia,  nothing  at  all  is  found  in 
the  statements  of  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  regarding  the  fourth  kingdom." 
Kliefoth.  Also  the  inner  dissolution  predicated  of  the  fourth 
kingdom,  ch.  ii.  41  ff.,  which  is  represented  by  the  iron  and  clay 
of  the  feet  of  the  image,  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  strife 
of  the  prince  of  the  south  with  the  prince  of  the  north  represented 
in  ch.  xi.  3  ff.  The  mixing  of  iron  and  clay,  which  do  not  unite 
together,  refers  to  two  nationalities  essentially  different  from  each 
other,  which  cannot  be  combined  into  one  nation  by  any  means  of 
human  effort,  but  not  at  all  to  the  wars  and  conflicts  of  princes 
(ch.  xi.  3  ff.),  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse,  for  the  supremacy ; 
and  the  attempts  to  combine  together  national  individualities  into 
one  kingdom  by  means  of  the  mingling  together  of  different  races 
by  external  force,  are  essentially  different  from  the  political  mar- 
riages by  which  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse  sought  to  establish 
peace  and  friendship  with  each  other.1 

together  within  it ;  but  ch.  vii.  says  regarding  its  third  kingdom  with  four 
heads,  that  after  an  original  unity  it  shall  fall  to  pieces  on  all  sides.  And 
interpreters  are  compelled  to  meet  this  contradiction  by  explaining  the  four 
heads,  some  in  one  way,  and  others  in  another,  but  all  equally  unsuccessfully. 
According  to  ch.  viii.  Medo-Persia  will  extend  itself  only  into  three  regions 
of  the  earth,  while  according  to  ch.  vii.  the  third  kingdom  with  its  four  wings 
will  extend  itself  on  all  sides.  It  comes  to  this,  therefore,  that  these  inter- 
preters must  divide  Medo-Persia  in  ch.  ii.  and  ch.  vii.  into  two  kingdoms,  of 
Media  and  Persia,  while  in  ch.  viii.  they  must  recognise  but  one  Medo-Persian 
kingdom." 

1  How  little  political  marriages  were  characteristic  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucidse,  rather  how  much  more  frequently  they  took  place  among  the 
Romans,  from  the  time  of  Sulla  down  to  that  of  Diocletian,  and  that  often  in  a 
violent  way — cumfrequenti  divortio  et  raptu  gravidarum — as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing or  holding  the  government,  is  shown  from  the  numerous  collection  of  cases 
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There  is  more  plausibility  in  criticism  which  gives  prominence 
to  the  resemblance  in  the  description  of  the  two  violent  perse- 
cutors of  the  people  of  God  who  arise  out  of  the  Javanic  and 
the  fourth  world-kingdom,  and  are  represented  in  ch.  viii.  as  well 
as  in  ch.  vii.  under  the  figure  of  a  little  horn.  "  If  " — for  thus 
Kran.  has  formulated  this  resemblance — "  in  the  fourth  king- 
dom, according  to  ch.  vii.  8,  11,  20,  21,  25,  the  heathen  oppressor 
appears  speaking  insolent  words  against  the  Most  High  and  making 
wrar  with  the  saints,  so  ch.  viii.  10  ff.,  24,  xi.  31,  36,  unfolds,  only 
more  fully,  in  his  fundamental  characteristics,  the  same  enemy; 
and  as  in  ch.  vii.  25  the  severe  oppression  continues  for  three 
and  a  half  times,  so  also  that  contemplated  in  ch.  viii.  14  and 
in  xii.  7,  in  connection  with  ch.  xii.  1  ff.  and  ch.  xi."  On  the 
ground  of  this  view  of  the  case,  Delitzsch  (p.  280)  asks,  "  Is  it 
likely  that  the  little  horn  which  raised  itself  up  and  persecuted 
the  church  of  God  is  in  ch.  viii.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  rising  up 
out  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Alexander,  and  in  ch.  vii.,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  king  rising  up  in  the  Roman  world-kingdom  ?  The 
representation  of  both,  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah,  His  people, 
and  their  religion,  is  the  same.  The  symbolism  in  ch.  vii.  and  viii. 
coincides,  in  so  far  as  the  arch-enemy  is  a  little  horn  which  rises 
above  three  others."  We  must  answer  this  question  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative,  since  the  difference  between  the  two  enemies  is  not 
only  likely,  but  certain.  The  similarity  of  the  symbol  in  ch.  vii. 
and  viii.  reaches  no  further  than  that  in  both  chapters  the  perse- 
cuting enemy  is  represented  as  a  little  horn  growing  gradually  to 
greater  power.  But  in  ch.  viii.  9  this  little  horn  arises  from  one 
of  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat,  without  doing  injury  to  the  other 
three  horns ;  while  in  ch.  vii.  8  the  little  horn  rises  up  between  the 
ten  horns  of  the  dreadful  beast,  and  outroots  three  of  these  horns. 
The  little  horn  in  ch.  viii.,  as  a  branch  which  grows  out  of  one  of 
these,  does  not  increase  the  number  of  the  existing  horns,  as  that  in 
ch.  vii.,  which  increases  the  number  there  to  eleven.     This  distinc- 

of  this  sort  compiled  by  J.  C.  Velthusen  in  his  treatise  Animad.  ad  Dan.  ii. 
27-45,  imprimis  de  principum  Romanorum  connubiis  ad  Jirmandam  tyrannidem 
inventis,  Helmst.  1783,  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Comentatt.  Theolog.  of  Velth.,  edited 
by  Kuinoel  and  Ruperti.  Since  this  treatise  has  not  received  any  attention 
from  modern  critics,  we  will  quote  from  it  the  judgment  which  Cato  passed  on 
Caesar's  triplex  ad  evertendam  rempublicam  inventa  jwliticarum  nuptiarum 
conspiratio.  His  words  are  these:  u  rem  esse  plane  non  tolerabilem,  quod  con- 
nubiorum  lenociniis  imperium  collocari  {%ioc(^otarpw7rtvia6Ai)  cceperit,  etper  mulitres 
sese  mutuo  ad  prsefecluras,  exercitus,  impcria  auderet  introducere  "  (p.  379). 
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tion  cannot,  as  Kranichfeld  supposes,  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
formal  difference  in  the  figurative  representation;  it  constitutes 
an  essential  distinction  for  which  the  use  of  different  symbols  for 
the  representation  of  the  world-kingdoms  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.  fur- 
nishes no  true  analogue.  By  these  two  different  images  two  wholly 
different  things  are  compared  with  each  other. 

The  representations  of  the  four  world-kingdoms  in  ch.  ii.  and  in 
ch.  vii.  are  only  formally  different, — in  ch.  ii.  a  human  image,  in 
ch.  vii.  four  beasts, — but  in  reality  these  representations  answer  to 
each  other,  feature  for  feature,  only  so  that  in  ch.  vii.  further  out- 
lines are  added,  which  entirely  agree  with,  but  do  not  contradict, 
the  image  in  ch.  ii.  On  the  contrary,  in  ch.  vii.  and  viii.  essential 
contradictions  present  themselves  in  the  parallel  symbols — four 
horns  and  ten  horns — which  cannot  be  weakened  down  to  mere 
formal  differences.  As  little  does  the  description  of  the  enemy  of 
the  people  of  God,  portrayed  as  a  little  horn  in  ch.  viii.,  correspond 
with  that  in  ch.  vii.  The  fierce  and  crafty  king  arising  out  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Alexander's  successors  will  become  "  great  toward  the 
south  and  toward  the  east  and  toward  the  pleasant  land,  and  wax 
great  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  cast  down  some  of  the  host 
and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground ;  yea,  he  will  magnify  himself  even 
to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  cast 
down  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  "  (ch.  viii.  9-12, 23-25).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  who  rises  up  out  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom, 
who  overthrows  three  other  kings,  will  "  speak  great  things  against 
the  Most  High,  and  make  war  against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
and  prevail  against  them,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws  "  (ch. 
vii.  8,  20,  25).  These  two  enemies  resemble  each  other  in  this, 
that  they  both  make  war  against  the  people  of  God;  but  they  differ 
in  that  he  who  arises  out  of  the  third  world-kingdom,  extending 
his  power  toward  the  south  and  the  east,  i.e.  towards  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  and  towards  the  Holy  Land,  shall  crush  some  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  by  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  worship  and 
the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem,  will  rise  up  against 
God ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  shall  arise  out  of  the  fourth 
world-kingdom  will  go  much  further.  He  will  establish  his  king- 
dom by  the  destruction  of  three  kingdoms,  by  great  words  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  God,  and  as  if  he  were  God  will  think  to 
change  the  times  and  the  laws  of  men.  Conformably  to  this,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  persecution  of  these  two  adver- 
saries will  continue  is  different.    The  laying  waste  of  the  sanctuary 
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by  the  power  of  the  little  horn  arising  out  of  the  Javanic  world- 
kingdom  will  continue  2300  evening-mornings  (ch.  viii.  14)  :  to  the 
power  of  the  little  horn  arising  out  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  must  be  given  up  for  a  time,  two 
times,  and  half  a  time  (ch.  vii.  25).  No  one  will  be  persuaded, 
with  Kranichfeld,  that  these  two  entirely  different  periods  of  time 
are  alike.  This  difference  of  the  periods  of  time  again  appears  in  ch. 
xii.  7,  11,  12,  where  also  the  three  and  a  half  times  (ver.  7)  agree 
neither  with  the  1290  nor  with  the  1335  days.  It  is  therefore  not 
correct  to  say  that  in  ch.  viii.  and  vii.  Antichrist,  the  last  enemy 
of  the  church,  is  represented,  and  that  the  aspects  of  the  imagery 
in  both  chapters  strongly  resemble  each  other.  The  very  opposite 
is  apparent  as  soon  as  one  considers  the  contents  of  the  description 
without  prejudice,  and  does  not,  with  Kranichfeld  and  others,  hold 
merely  by  the  details  of  the  representation  and  take  the  husk  for  the 
kernel.  The  enemy  in  ch.  viii.  proceeds  only  so  far  against  God 
that  he  attacks  His  people,  removes  His  worship,  and  lays  waste 
the  sanctuary ;  the  enemy  in  ch.  vii.  makes  himself  like  God  (1^6 
ver.  25),  thinks  himself  to  be  God,  and  in  his  madness  dares  even 
to  seek  to  change  the  times  and  the  laws  which  God  has  ordained, 
and  which  He  alone  has  the  power  to  change.  The  enemy  in  ch. 
viii.  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  call  Antichrist;  for  his  offence 
against  God  is  not  greater  than  the  crime  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
who  also  took  away  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  set  up  the 
worship  of  idols  in  His  stead.  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  came 
into  the  mind  of  an  Ahaz,  nor  of  Manasseh,  nor  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  set  himself  to  put  an  end  to  the  worship  of  God 
among  the  Jews,  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  God,  and  to 
seek  to  change  times  and  laws.  The  likeness  which  the  enemy  in 
ch.  viii.,  i.e.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  his  rage  against  the  Mosaic 
religion  and  the  Jews  who  were  faithful  to  their  law,  has  to  the 
enemy  in  ch.  vii.,  who  makes  himself  like  God,  limits  itself  to  the 
relation  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Antiochus,  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  Old  Testament  people  of  God,  is  only  the  type 
of  Antichrist,  who  will  arise  out  of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  fourth 
world-kingdom  (ch.  vii.  24)  and  be  diverse  from  them,  arrogate 
to  himself  the  omnipotence  which  is  given  to  Christ  and  in  this 
arrogance  will  put  himself  in  the  place  of  God. 

The  sameness  of  the  designation  given  to  both  of  these  adver- 
saries of  the  people  of  God,  a  u  little  horn"  not  only  points  to  the  re- 
lation of  type  and  antitype,  but  also,  as  Kliefoth  has  justly  remarked, 
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to  u  intentional  and  definite"  parallelism  between  the  third  world- 
Iiingdom  (the  Macedonian)  and  the  fourth  (the  lioman).  "  On  all 
points  the  changes  of  the  fourth  kingdom  are  described  similarly 
to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  but 
in  every  point  of  resemblance  also  there  is  indicated  some  distinct 
difference,  so  that  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  its  development 
comes  to  stand  as  the  type  and  representative  of  the  fourth  king- 
dom, lying  as  yet  in  the  far-off  future."  The  parallelism  appears 
in  this,  that  in  the  he-goat,  representing  the  Javanic  kingdom,  after 
the  breaking  of  the  one  great  horn  four  considerable  horns  come 
up;  and  the  fourth  beast  has  ten  horns;  and  the  horns  in  both  show 
that  out  of  the  one  kingdom  four,  and  out  of  the  other  ten,  king- 
doms shall  arise; — further,  that  as  out  of  one  of  the  Javanic  Diadocli 
kingdoms,  so  also  from  among  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the 
fourth  kingdom  is  divided,  a  little  horn  comes  up ;  the  little  horn 
in  the  Javanic  kingdom,  however,  developes  itself  and  founds  its 
dominion  differently  from  that  of  the  fourth  kingdom.  If  one 
carefully  considers  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  of  this 
description,  he  cannot  fail  to  observe  u  the  relation  of  an  imperfect 
preliminary  step  of  heathenish  ungodliness  to  a  higher  step  after- 
wards taken,"  which  Kran.  (p.  282)  seeks  in  a  typical  delineation. 
For  the  assertion  of  this  critic,  that  "  in  the  pretended  typical,  as 
in  the  antitypical  situation,  the  same  thoughts  of  the  rising  up 
against  the  Most  High,  the  removal  of  His  worship,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  sanctuary  always  similarly  occur,"  is,  according 
to  the  exegetical  explanation  given  above,  simply  untrue.  The 
difference  reduces  itself  not  merely  to  the  greater  fulness  with 
which,  "  not  the  chief  hero,  but  the  type,"  is  treated,  but  it  shows 
itself  in  the  diversity  of  the  thoughts ;  for  the  elevation  to  the 
place  of  God,  and  the  seeking  to  change  the  times  and  the  laws, 
manifests  one  of  a  higher  degree  of  godlessness  than  the  removing 
of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship  and  the  desecration  of  the  Jewish 
temple. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  type  to  the  antitype  appears  yet 
more  distinctly  in  the  determining  of  the  time  which  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  both  enemies  for  their  opposition  to  God ;  for,  though 
apparently  they  are  alike,  they  are  in  reality  very  differently  desig- 
nated, and  particularly  in  the  explanation  of  the  angel,  ch.  viii.  17, 
19,  and  in  the  representation  of  the  conduct  of  both  enemies  in  ch. 
xi.  and  xii.,  as  we  shall  show  in  our  exposition  of  these  chapters. 

Since,  then,  neither  the  division  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom 
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into  the  Median  and  the  Persian  is  allowable,  nor  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  fourth  kingdom,  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  with  the  Javanic 
world-kingdom  in  ch.  viii.,  we  may  regard  as  correct  the  traditional 
church  view,  that  the  four  world-kingdoms  are  the  Chaldean,  the 
Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  This  opinion,  which 
has  been  recently  maintained  by  Hiiv.,  Hengst.,  Hofm.,  Auberl., 
Ziindel,  Klief.,  and  by  C.  P.  Caspari  and  H.  L.  Reichel,  alone 
accords  without  any  force  or  arbitrariness  with  the  representation 
of  these  kingdoms  in  both  visions,  with  each  separately  as  well  as 
with  both  together.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  the  two  visions 
with  each  other,  they  are  partly  distinguished  in  this,  that  while 
Nebuchadnezzar  sees  the  world-power  in  its  successive  unfoldings 
represented  by  one  metallic  image,  Daniel,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
it  in  the  form  of  four  ravenous  beasts  ;  partly  in  this,  that  in  ch. 
vii.  the  nature  of  the  world-power,  and  its  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  is  more  distinctly  described  than  in  the  image  seen  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ch.  ii.  These  diversities  have  their  foundation 
in  the  person  of  the  respective  recipients  of  the  revelation.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  founder  of  the  world-power,  sees  its  development 
in  its  unity  and  in  its  earthly  glory.  As  opposed  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  world-kingdoms,  in  all  the  phases  of  their  develop- 
ment, form  a  united  power  of  outward  glory.  But  its  splendour 
gradually  decreases.  The  image  with  the  golden  head  has  its 
breast  and  arms  of  silver,  its  belly  of  brass,  its  legs  of  iron,  its 
feet  of  iron  and  clay  mixed.  Thus  the  image  stands  on  feet  that 
are  weak  and  easily  broken,  so  that  a  stone  rolling  against  them 
can  break  in  pieces  the  whole  colossus.  Since,  then,  the  image 
must  represent  four  phases  of  the  world-kingdoms  following  each 
other,  they  must  be  represented  by  the  separate  parts  of  the  image. 
Beginning  with  the  head,  as  denoting  the  first  kingdom,  the  second 
kingdom  is  in  natural  order  represented  by  the  breast  and  arms, 
the  third  by  the  belly,  and  the  fourth  by  the  legs  and  feet.  Since 
this  of  necessity  follows  from  the  image  being  that  of  the  human 
body,  yet  in  the  interpretation  we  may  not  attach  any  weight  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  second  kingdom  is  represented  by  the 
breast  and  the  two  arms,  and  the  fourth  by  the  two  legs  ;  but  this 
circumstance  may  be  taken  into  consideration  only  in  so  far  as 
importance  is  given  to  it  by  the  interpretation  which  is  furnished 
in  the  text,  or  as  it  finds  corresponding  importance  in  the  vision 
of  ch.  vii. 

If  we  thus  consider  now  the  image,  ch.  ii.,  the  selection  of  dif- 
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ferent  metals  for  its  separate  parts  must  be  regarded  as  certainly 
designed  not  only  to  distinguish  the  four  world-kingdoms  from 
each  other,  bat  also  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to  view  their  different 
natures  and  qualities.  This  is  evident  from  the  interpretation  in 
ch.  ii.  39  ff.,  where  the  hardness  and  the  crushing  power  of  the 
iron,  and  the  brittleness  of  the  clay,  are  brought  to  view.  From 
this  intimation  it  is  at  the  same  time  obvious  that  the  metals  are 
not,  as  Auberlen,  p.  228  ff.,  thinks,  to  be  viewed  only  as  to  their 
worth,  and  that  by  the  successive  depreciation  of  the  materials — 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  clay — a  continuous  decline  of  the  world- 
power,  or  a  diminution  of  the  world-kingdoms  as  to  their  inner  worth 
and  power,  is  intended.  Though  Aub.  says  many  things  that  are 
true  and  excellent  regarding  the  downward  progress  of  the  world- 
development  in  general,  the  successive  deterioration  of  humanity 
from  paradise  to  the  day  of  judgment,  yet  this  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  come  here  primarily  before  us,  but  is  only  a  subordi- 
nate element  in  the  contemplation.  Daniel  does  not  depict,  as 
Aub.  with  P.  Lange  supposes,  the  world-civilisations  in  the  world- 
monarchies  ;  he  does  not  describe  "  the  progress  from  a  state  of 
nature  to  one  of  refined  culture — from  a  natural,  vigorous,  solid 
mode  of  existence  to  a  life  of  refinement  and  intellectualism,  which 
is  represented  by  the  eye  (ch.  vii.  8)  of  Antichrist ;"  but  he  describes 
in  both  visions  only  the  development  of  the  world-power  opposite 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  influence  upon  it  in  the  future. 
If  Aub.  holds  as  the  foundation  of  his  opinion,  that  "  gold  and 
silver  are  nobler  and  more  valuable  metals,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  iron  and  brass  are  infinitely  more  important  for  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and  culture,"  he  has  confounded  two  different  points 
of  view  :  he  has  made  the  essential  worth  and  value  of  the  former 
metals,  and  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  latter,  the  one  point  of 
comparison.  Gold  and  silver  are  nobler  and  more  valuable  than 
brass  and  iron,  yet  they  have  less  intrinsic  worth.  The  difference 
is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Gold  and  silver  are 
not  only  more  highly  valued  than  brass  and  iron  (cf.  Isa.  lx.  17), 
but  silver  and  gold  are  also  metonymically  used  to  designate  moral 
purity  and  righteousness  (cf.  Mai.  iii.  3  with  Isa.  i.  22)  ;  brass  and 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  to  designate  moral  impurity  (cf. 
Jer.  vi.  28,  Ezek.  xxii.  18)  and  stubborn  rebellion  against  God 
(Isa.  xlviii.  4).  With  reference  to  the  relative  worth  of  the 
metals,  their  gradation  in  the  image  shows,  without  doubt,  an 
increasing  moral  and  religious  deterioration  of   the  world-king- 
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doms.  It  must  not,  however,  be  hence  thought,  as  Auberlen  docs, 
"  that  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  religions  presuppose  more  gen- 
uine truthfulness,  more  sacred  reverence  for  that  which  is  divine, 
deeper  earnestness  in  contending  against  the  evil,  in  the  nations 
among  whom  they  sprung  up,  than  the  Hellenic,  which  is  so 
much  richer  and  more  beautifully  developed  ;"  for  this  distinction 
is  not  supported  by  history.  But  although  this  may  be  said  of  the 
Persian,  it  cannot  be  held  as  true  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  from 
all  we  know  of  it.  Kranichfeld  (p.  107)  is  more  correct  when  in 
the  succession  of  the  metals  he  finds  "  the  thought  conceived  by 
the  theocrat  of  a  definite  fourfold  procedure  or  expression  of  cha- 
racter comparatively  corresponding  to  them,  of  a  fourfold  ?]"n  (way, 
Jer.  vi.  27)  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  manifesting  an  increasing 
deterioration."  The  two  first  kingdoms,  the  golden  and  the  silver, 
in  general  appear  to  him  in  their  conduct  as  proportionally  noble, 
virtuous,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  theocracy  even  relatively 
pious ;  the  two  latter,  on  the  contrary,  which  presented  themselves 
to  him  in  the  likeness  of  brass  and  iron,  as  among  the  four 
morally  base,  as  standing  in  the  moral  scale  lower  and  lowest,  and 
in  relation  to  the  theocracy  as  more  relentless  and  wicked  (see  ver. 
401).  With  this  the  declaration  of  the  text  as  to  the  position  of  the 
four  world-kingdoms  and  their  rulers  with  reference  to  the  people 
of  God  stand  in  accord  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  first  rulers  of  the  second  kingdom,  Darius  the  Median  and 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  respect  the  revelations  of  the  living  God,  and 
not  only  in  their  own  persons  give  honour  to  this  God,  but  also 
command  their  heathen  subjects  to  render  unto  Him  fear  and 
reverence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  third  and 
the  fourth  kingdoms  the  greatest  persecutors  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  who  wish  utterly  to  destroy  it  (ch.  vii.,  viii.),  arise.     In  this 

1  Kliefoth  (p.  93)  in  a  similar  manner  says,  "  From  the  application  which 
in  ch.  ii.  40  is  made  of  the  iron  material,  we  see  that  the  substances  represent- 
ing the  different  kingdoms,  and  their  deterioration  from  the  gold  down  to  the 
iron,  must  denote  something  else  than  that  the  world-power,  in  the  course  of 
its  historical  formation,  will  become  always  baser  and  more  worthless — that  also 
its  more  tender  or  more  cruel  treatment  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  men  sub- 
dued by  it,  must  be  characterized.  If  the  bonds  which  the  Babylonian  world- 
monarchy  wound  around  the  nations  which  were  brought  into  subjection  to 
it,  by  its  very  primitive  military  and  bureaucratic  regulations,  were  loose, 
gentle,  pliable  as  a  golden  ring,  those  of  the  Medo-Persian  were  of  harder  silver, 
those  of  the  Macedonian  of  yet  harder  copper,  but  the  yoke  of  the  fourth  will 
be  one  of  iron." 
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respect  the  two  first  world-kingdoms,  seen  in  their  rulers,  are  like 
gold  and  silver,  the  two  latter  like  copper  and  iron. 

The  relation  of  the  world-kingdoms  to  the  kingdom  and  people 
of  God,  represented  by  this  gradation  of  the  metals,  corresponds 
only  to  the  Babylonian,  Medo  -  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
world-kingdoms,  but  not  to  the  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian. 
This  appears  more  manifest  in  the  representation  of  them  by  four 
ravenous  beasts,  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  leopard,  and  another  beast 
to  which  no  likeness  can  be  found,  ch.  vii.  Its  eagle's  wings  were 
torn  from  the  lion,  and  it  had  given  to  it,  by  God,  a  man's  heart ; 
the  bear  shows  only  wild  voracity, — holding  its  prey  between  its 
teeth,  it  raises  its  one  side  for  new  prey;  the  leopard  with  four  heads 
and  four  wings  springs  forward  as  in  flight  over  the  whole  earth,  to 
seize  it  and  to  exercise  dominion  over  it;  the  fourth  nameless  beast 
devours  and  breaks  in  pieces  with  its  iron  teeth  all  that  remains, 
and  stamps  upon  it  with  its  iron  feet,  and  thus  represents  godless 
barbarity  in  its  fullest  development.  But  for  the  historical  inter- 
pretation there  comes  yet  particularly  into  view  the  circumstance 
that  the  fourth  beast  is  represented  by  no  animal  existing  in 
nature,  and  is  designated  by  no  historical  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  (ch.  ii.  38)  and  the  second  and  third  (ch.  viii.  20,  21); 
for  the  two  first  had  already  come  into  existence  in  Daniel's  time, 
and  of  the  third,  the  people  at  least  out  of  whom  it  was  to  arise 
had  then  already  come  into  relation  to  the  people  of  Israel  (Joel 
iv.  6,  8).  The  fourth  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  is  represented 
by  a  nameless  beast,  because  in  Daniel's  time  Rome  had  not  come 
into  contact  with  Israel,  and  as  yet  lay  beyond  the  circle  of  vision 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Although  Daniel  receives  much 
more  special  revelations  regarding  this  world-kingdom  (ch.  vii.) 
than  Nebuchadnezzar  does  in  his  dream  (ch.  ii.),  yet  all  the 
separate  lines  of  the  representation  of  the  beast  and  its  horns 
are  given  with  so  much  want  of  precision  that  every  reference 
to  a  historical  people  is  at  fault,  and  from  the  vision  and  its  inter- 
pretation it  was  not  to  be  known  where  this  kingdom  would  arise, 
whether  in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  The  strength  of  the  monster, 
devouring  and  trampling  mercilessly  on  all  things,  is  in  harmony 
with  its  iron  nature,  and  in  its  ten  horns  its  powerful  armour  is 
depicted.  The  very  concrete  expressions  regarding  the  little  or 
eleventh  horn  contain  only  ideal  traces  respecting  the  position 
of  the  king  or  kingdom  represented  by  it,  which  distinctly  show, 
indeed,  the  elevation  of  the  same  above  all   human   and   divine 
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authority,  but  give  no  indication  at  all  of  any  special  historical 
connections. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  visions,  on  the  one  hand,  do  not 
copy  their  prophetic  representation  from  historical  facts,  that  the 
prophecy  is  not  vaticinium  ex  eventu;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  also 
that  it  is  not  derived  from  general  ideas,  as  Hitz.  and  Kran.  have 
attempted  to  show.  While  Hitzig  thinks  that  the  idea  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world  lies  at  the  foundation,  not  of  the  fourfoldness  of 
the  monarchies,  but  of  the  kind  of  representation  given  of  them  in 
Dan.  ii., — an  idea  which  came  from  India  to  Greece,  and  was 
adopted  by  Daniel  in  its  Greek  form, — Kranichfeld  considers  that, 
under  divine  enlightenment,  Daniel  delineated  the  ideal  of  the  ad- 
vancing completion  of  heathen  depravation  in  four  stages  (not  in 
five,  six,  etc.),  after  the  notion  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world  which 
we  find  not  only  in  the  Indian  four  jugas,  but  also  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  representation  of  the  metallic  aeons.  Now  although  for 
this  book  of  Daniel  no  special  dependence  on  the  Greeks  can  be 
proved  from  the  use  and  value  of  the  metals,  because  they  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  metaphorical  symbols,  yet  the 
combination  of  the  idea  of  the  ages  of  the  world  so  firmly  and 
definitely  stamped  with  just  the  number  four  remains  a  very  note- 
worthy phenomenon,  which  must  have  had  a  deeper  foundation 
lying  in  the  very  fact  itself.  This  foundation,  he  concludes,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  four  stages  of  the  age  of  man. 

This  conjecture  might  appear  plausible  if  Kranichfeld  had  proved 
the  supposed  four  stages  of  the  age  of  man  as  an  idea  familiar  to 
the  O.  T.  He  has  not,  however,  furnished  this  proof,  but  limited 
himself  to  the  remark,  that  the  combination  of  the  number  four 
with  the  ages  of  the  life  of  man  was  one  lying  very  near  to  Daniel, 
since  the  four  phases  of  the  development  of  heathenism  come  into 
view  (ch.  ii.)  in  the  image  of  a  human  being,  the  personification 
of  heathendom.  A  very  marvellous  conclusion  indeed !  What, 
then,  have  the  four  parts  of  the  human  figure — the  head,  breast, 
belly,  feet — in  common  with  the  four  stages  of  the  age  of  man  ? 
The  whole  combination  wants  every  point  of  support.  The  idea 
of  the  development  of  the  world-power  in  four  kingdoms  following 
after  each  other,  and  becoming  continually  the  more  oppressive  to 
the  people  of  God,  has  no  inward  connection  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  and — as  even  Ewald  (Dan.  p. 
346),  in  opposition  to  this  combination,  remarks — "  the  mere  com- 
parison with  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron  lies  too  near  for  the  author 
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of  this  book  to  need  to  borrow  it  from  Hesiod."  The  agreement 
of  the  two  ideas  in  the  number  four  (although  Hesiod  has  inserted 
the  ace  of  the  heroes  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  seon,  and 
thus  has  not  adhered  to  the  number  four)  would  much  more  readily 
have  been  explained  from  the  symbolical  meaning  of  four  as  the 
number  of  the  world,  if  it  were  the  mere  product  of  human 
speculation  or  combination  in  the  case  of  the  world-ages  as  of 
the  world- kingdoms,  and  not  much  rather,  in  the  case  of  the 
world  -  ages,  were  derived  from  the  historical  development  of 
humanity  and  of  Daniel's  world-kingdoms,  from  divine  revelation. 
Yet  much  less  are  the  remaining  declarations  regarding  the  develop- 
ment and  the  course  of  the  world-kingdoms  to  be  conceived  of  as 
the  product  of  enlightened  human  thought.  This  may  be  said  of 
the  general  delineation  of  the  second  and  third  world-kingdoms 
(ch.  ii.  and  vii.),  and  yet  much  more  of  the  very  special  declara- 
tion regarding  them  in  ch.  viii.,  but  most  of  all  of  the  fourth 
world-kingdom.  If  one  wished  to  deduce  the  fearful  power  of 
this  kingdom  destroying  all  things  from  the  idea  of  the  rising  up 
of  hostility  against  that  which  is  divine,  closely  bound  up  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  to  attach  importance 
to  this,  that  the  number  ten  of  the  horns  of  the  fourth  beast, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  toes  of  the  feet,  is  derived 
from  the  apprehension  of  heathendom  as  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  is  not  to  be  understood  numerically,  but  symbolically;  yet 
there  remains,  not  to  mention  other  elements,  the  growth  of  the 
little  horn  between  the  ten  existing  horns,  and  its  elevation  to 
power  through  the  destruction  of  three  existing  horns,  which 
are  deduced  neither  from  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  num- 
bers nor  are  devised  by  enlightened  human  thought,  but  much 
rather  constrain  us  to  a  recognition  of  an  immediate  divine  reve- 
lation. 

If  we  now  approach  more  closely  to  the  historical  reference  of 
the  fourth  world-kingdom,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  cannot 
understand  by  it  the  Grecian,  but  only  the  Roman  world-power. 
With  it,  not  with  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  agree  both  the  iron 
nature  of  the  image  (ch.  ii.),  and  the  statements  (ch.  vii.  23)  that 
this  kingdom  would  be  different  from  all  that  preceded  it,  and  that 
it  would  devour  and  break  and  trample  upon  the  whole  earth.  The 
Roman  kingdom  was  the  first  universal  monarchy  in  the  full  sense. 
Along  with  the  three  earlier  world-kingdoms,  the  nations  of  the 
world-historical  future  remained  still  unsubdued :  along  with  the 
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Oriental  kingdoms,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  along  with  the  Mace- 
donian, the  growing  power  of  Rome. 

First  the  Roman  kingdom  spread  its  power  and  dominion  over 
the  whole  ol/cov/jLevT],  over  all  the  historical  nations  of  antiquity  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  "  There  is"  (says  Herodian,  ii.  11.  7) 
"  no  part  of  the  earth  and  no  region  of  the  heavens  whither  the 
Romans  have  not  extended  their  dominion."  Still  more  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel  reminds  us  of  the  comparison  of  the  Roman  world- 
kingdom  with  the  earlier  world-kingdoms,  the  Assyrico-Babylonian, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Grecian,  in  Dionys.  Halicar.,  when  in  the 
procem.  9  he  says :  a  These  are  the  most  famous  kingdoms  down 
to  our  time,  and  this  their  duration  and  power.  But  the  kingdom 
of  the  Romans  ruled  through  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  are 
not  inaccessible,  but  are  inhabited  by  men ;  it  ruled  also  over  the 
whole  sea,  and  it  alone  and  first  made  the  east  and  the  west  its 
boundaries."  Concerning  the  other  features  of  the  image  in  ch. 
ii.,  we  can  seek  neither  (see  p.  261)  in  the  two  legs  and  feet  of  the 
image,  nor  in  the  twofold  material  of  the  feet,  any  hint  as  to  the 
division  of  the  Roman  kingdom  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Rome.  The  iron  and  clay  are  in  the  image  indeed  not  so  divided 
as  that  the  one  foot  is  of  iron  and  the  other  of  clay,  but  iron  and 
clav  are  bound  together  in  both  of  the  feet.  In  this  union  of  two 
heterogeneous  materials  there  also  lies  no  hint  that,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  the  nations,  the  plastic  material  of  the  Germanic  and 
the  Sclavic  tribes  was  added  to  the  Old  Roman  universal  kingdom 
(ver.  40)  with  its  thoroughly  iron  nature  (Auberl.  p.  252,  cf.  with 
Hof.  Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  p.  281).  For  the  clay  in  the  image  does  not 
come  into  view  as  a  malleable  and  plastic  material,  but,  according 
to  the  express  interpretation  of  Daniel  (ver.  42),  only  in  respect  of 
its  brittleness.  The  mixing  of  iron  and  clay,  which  do  not  inwardly 
combine  together,  shows  the  inner  division  of  the  nations,  of  separate 
natural  stocks  and  national  characters,  which  constituted  the  Roman 
empire,  who  were  kept  together  by  external  force,  whereby  the  iron 
firmness  of  the  Roman  nation  was  mingled  with  brittle  clay. 

The  kingdoms  represented  by  the  ten  horns  belong  still  to  the 
future.  To  be  able  to  judge  regarding  them  with  any  certainty, 
we  must  first  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  place  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  with  reference  to  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  and  then 
compare  the  prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  world-power — a  prophecy  which  rests  on  the  book 
of  Daniel. 
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TJie  Messianic  Kingdom  and  the  Son  of  Man. 

In  the  image  of  the  monarchies,  ch.  ii.,  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  God  is  simply  placed  over  against  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  without  mention  being  made  of  the  king  of  this  kingdom. 
The  human  image  is  struck  and  broken  to  pieces  by  a  stone  rolling 
down  against  its  feet,  but  the  stone  itself  grows  into  a  great  mountain 
and  fills  the  whole  earth  (ch.  ii.  34  ff.).  This  stone  is  a  figure  of 
that  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  will  erect  in  the  days  of 
the  kings  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom ;  a  kingdom  which  to  all 
eternity  shall  never  be  destroyed,  and  which  shall  crush  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  (ch.  ii.  44).  In  ch.  vii.,  on  the  contrary, 
Daniel  sees  not  only  the  judgment  which  God  holds  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  destroy  them  for  ever  with  the  death 
of  their  last  ruler,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Messiah  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  the  likeness  of  a 
son  of  man,  whom  all  nations  shall  serve,  and  whose  dominion 
shall  stand  for  ever  (ch.  vii.  9-14,  cf.  ver.  26  f\). 

In  both  visions  the  Messianic  kingdom  appears  in  its  com- 
pletion. Whence  Auberlen  (p.  248),  with  other  chiliasts,  con- 
cludes that  the  beginning  of  this  kingdom  can  refer  to  nothing 
else  than  to  the  coming  of  Christ  for  the  founding  of  the  so-called 
kingdom  of  the  thousand  years ;  an  event  still  imminent  to  us. 
In  favour  of  this  view,  he  argues  (1)  that  the  judgment  on  Anti- 
christ, whose  appearance  is  yet  future,  goes  before  the  beginning 
of  this  kingdom ;  (2)  that  this  kingdom  in  both  chapters  is 
depicted  as  a  kingdom  of  glory  and  dominion,  while  till  this  time 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth  is  yet  a  kingdom  of  the  cross. 
But  the  judgment  on  Antichrist  does  not  altogether  go  before  the 
beginning  of  this  kingdom,  but  only  before  the  final  completion  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  ;  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  has  the  glory 
and  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  under  heaven,  according  to 
ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  acquires  them  only 
for  the  first  time  after  the  destruction  of  all  the  world-kingdoms 
and  of  the  last  powerful  enemy  arising  out  of  them.  The  stone 
which  breaks  the  image  becomes  for  the  first  time  after  it  has 
struck  the  image  a  great  mountain  which  fills  the  whole  earth 
(ch.  ii.  35),  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  erected  by  the  God  of 
heaven,  according  to  ch.  ii.  44,  not  for  the  first  time  after  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  world-kingdoms,  but  in  the  days  of  the  kings 
of  the  fourth  world-monarchy,  and  thus  during  its  continuance. 
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With  this  ch.  vii.  harmonizes ;  for,  according  to  vers.  21,  22,  25, 
27,  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast  carries  on  war  with  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  till  the  Ancient  of  days  executes  judg- 
ment ki  their  behalf,  and  the  time  arrives  when  the  saints  shall 
possess  the  kingdom.  Here  we  distinctly  see  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth  bearing  the  form  of  the  cross,  out  of  which 
condition  it  shall  be  raised  by  the  judgment  into  the  state  of 
glory.  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  thus  already  begun,  and  is 
warred  against  by  Antichrist,  and  the  judgment  on  Antichrist 
only  goes  before  the  raising  of  it  to  glory.  (3)  Auberlen  adduces 
as  a  third  argument,  that  (according  to  Roos,  Hofm.,  etc.)  only  the 
people  of  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  nations  and  kingdoms 
can  be  understood  by  the  "  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  " 
(cl:  vii.  18,  27),  because  Daniel  could  only  think  of  this  people. 
But  to  this  Kranichfeld  has  rightly  replied,  that  Daniel  and  the 
whole  O.  T.  knew  nothing  whatever  of  such  a  distinction  between 
a  non-Israelitish  and  an  Israelitish  epoch  within  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  but  only  a  Messianic  kingdom  in  which  Israel  forms  the 
enduring  centre  for  the  heathen  believing  nations  drawing  near  to 
them.  To  this  we  add,  that  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
founded  by  Christ  on  the  earth  into  a  period  of  the  church  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  following  this  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  of  the 
dominion  of  Jewish  Christians,  contradicts  the  clear  statements  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  only  based  on  a  mis- 
conception of  a  few  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  (cf.  Comm.  on 
Ezek.  p.  504  ff.). 

Daniel  certainly  predicts  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  glory,  but  he  does  not  prophesy  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  will  then  for  the  first  time  begin,  but  indicates  its  begin- 
nings in  a  simple  form,  although  he  does  not  at  large  represent  its 
gradual  development  in  the  war  against  the  world-power,  just  as  he 
also  gives  only  a  few  brief  intimations  of  the  temporary  develop- 
ment of  the  world-kingdoms.  If  Aub.  (p.  251)  replies  that  the 
words  of  the  text,  ch.  ii.  35,  M  then  wras  the  iron,  the  clay,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  broken  to  pieces  together,"  cannot 
at  all  permit  the  thought  of  the  co-existence  of  the  fourth  world- 
kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  attributes  to  these  words  a 
meaning  which  they  do  not  bear.  The  "  together  "  refers  only  to 
the  breaking  in  pieces  of  the  five  substances  named,  of  which 
the  world-kingdoms  are  formed,  the  destruction  of  the  world- 
power  in  all  its  parts,  but  not  that  this  happened  at  one  and  the 
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same  moment,  and  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  from  heaven  began.  The  stone  which  brake  the 
image  in  pieces,  then  first,  it  is  true,  grows  up  into  a  great  mountain 
filling  the  whole  earth.  The  destruction  of  the  world-kingdoms 
can  in  reality  proceed  only  gradually  along  with  the  growth  of  the 
stone,  and  thus  also  the  kingdom  of  God  can  destroy  the  world-king- 
doms only  by  its  gradual  extension  over  the  earth.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  world-power  in  all  its  component  parts  began  with  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  the  appearance  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  or  with  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
only  reaches  its  completion  at  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  at 
the  final  judgment.  In  the  image  Daniel  saw  in  a  moment,  as  a 
single  act,  what  in  its  actual  accomplishment  or  in  its  historical 
development  extends  through  the  centuries  of  Christendom.  Auber- 
len  has  in  his  argument  identified  the  image  with  the  actual  realiza- 
tion, and  has  not  observed  that  his  conception  of  the  words  ch. 
ii.  35  does  not  accord  with  the  millennium,  which  according  to 
Rev.  xx.  does  not  gradually  from  small  beginnings  spread  itself 
over  the  earth — is  not  to  be  likened  to  a  stone  which  first  after 
the  destruction  of  the  world-kingdom  grows  up  into  a  mountain. 

So  also  in  ch.  vii.  Daniel  sees  the  judgment  of  the  world- 
kingdoms  in  the  form  of  an  act  limited  to  a  point  of  time,  by 
which  not  only  the  beast  whose  power  culminates  in  the  little 
horn  is  killed,  but  also  the  dominion  and  the  kingdom  over  all 
nations  is  given  over  to  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  and  appearing  before  God  the  Judge.  If  one  here 
identifies  the  form  of  the  prophetic  vision  with  the  actual  fact, 
then  he  places  Daniel  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  N.  T. 
regarding  the  judgment  of  the  world.  According  to  N.  T.  doc- 
trine, Christ,  the  Son  of  man,  receives  the  dominion  and  power  over 
all  nations  not  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  judgment,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  world-kingdoms  by  the  Father,  but  He  received 
it  (Matt,  xxviii.  18)  after  the  completion  of  His  work  and  before 
His  ascension;  and  it  is  not  God  the  Father  who  holds  the  judg- 
ment, but  the  Son  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  comes 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judge  the  world  (Matt.  xxv.  31).  The 
Father  committed  the  judgment  to  the  Son  even  while  He  yet 
sojourned  on  this  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (John  v.  27).  The  judgment  begins  not 
for  the  first  time  either  before  or  after  the  millennium,  about  which 
chiliasts  contend  with  one  another,  but  the  last  judgment  forms 
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only  the  final  completion  of  the  judgment  commencing  at  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth,  which  continues  from  that  time 
onward  through  the  centuries  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  the  Christian  church,  till  the 
visible  return  of  Christ  in  His  glory  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the 
final  judgment  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  doctrine  is  dis- 
closed to  us  for  the  first  time  by  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  for  by 
it  are  unfolded  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  prophecies  regarding 
the  Messiah  in  His  lowliness  and  in  His  glory,  in  the  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  for 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  His  death  and  resurrection, 
and  the  return  of  the  Son  of  man  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  His 
Father  for  the  perfecting  of  His  kingdom  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  final  judgment. 

That  which  has  been  said  above,  avails  also  for  explaining 
the  revelation  which  Daniel  received  regarding  the  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  While  His  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  son 
of  man  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  N.  T.  regarding  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  points  to 
His  coming  again  in  glory,  yet,  as  above  remarked,  His  coming 
before  the  Ancient  of  days,  i.e.  before  God,  and  receiving  from 
God  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  does  not  accord  with  the 
statements  of  the  N.  T.  regarding  the  return  of  Christ  to  nidge  the 
world  ;  so  that  we  must  here  also  distinguish  between  the  actual 
contents  and  the  form  of  the  prophetic  representation,  and  between 
the  thought  of  the  prophecy  and  its  realization  or  historical  fulfil- 
ment. Only  because  of  a  disregard  of  this  distinction  could  Fries, 
e.g.,  derive  from  Dan.  vii.  13  an  argument  against  the  parallelizing 
of  this  passage  with  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  Mark  xiv.  62,  and  Rev.  i.  7. 
as  well  as  against  the  reference  to  the  Messias  of  the  personage 
seen  by  Daniel  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  as  a  son  of  man. 

In  the  vision,  in  which  the  Ancient  of  days,  i.e.  God,  holds 
judgment  over  the  world  and  its  rulers,  and  in  the  solemn  assembly 
for  judgment  grants  to  the  Son  of  man  appearing  before  Him 
the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  only  this  truth  is  contemplated  by 
the  prophet,  that  the  Father  gave  to  the  Son  all  power  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  ;  that  He  gave  the  power  over  the  nations  which  the 
rulers  of  the  earth  had,  and  which  they  used  only  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  saints  of  God,  to  the  Son  of  man,  and  in  Him  to  the 
people  of  the  saints,  and  thereby  founded  the  kingdom  which  shall 
endure  for  ever.     But  as  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  God 
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executes  judgment  over  the  world-power,  and  in  which  He  gives 
(ch.  vii.  22,  27)  to  the  Son  of  man  and  to  the  people  of  the  saints 
the  dominion  and  the  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  under  the 
heavens — on  this  the  prophecy  gives  no  particular  disclosures  ; 
this  much,  however,  is  clear  from  ver.  27,  that  the  judgment  held 
by  the  Ancient  of  days  over  the  world-power  which  was  hostile 
to  God  is  not  a  full  annihilation  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole 
heavens,  but  only  an  abolition  of  their  hostile  dominion  and  power, 
and  a  subjection  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  to  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  Son  of  man,  whereby  the  hostile  rulers,  together 
with  all  ungodly  natures,  shall  be  for  ever  destroyed.  The  further 
disclosures  regarding  the  completion  of  this  judgment  are  given 
us  in  the  N.  T.,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Father  executes 
judgment  by  the  Son,  to  whom  He  has  given  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  With  this  further  explanation  of  the  matter  the 
passages  of  the  N.  T.  referring  to  Dan.  vii.  13,  regarding  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  execute  judg- 
ment over  the  world,  easily  harmonize.  To  show  this,  we  must 
examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  conception  and  the  use  of  the 
words  "  Son  of  man  "  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Son  of  Man,  6  vlos  tov  audpcoirov. 

It  is  well  known  that  Jesus  only  during  His  sojourn  on  earth 
made  use  of  this  designation  of  Himself,  as  appears  in  the  N.  T. 
Bengel  on  Matt.  xvi.  13  remarks :  "  Nemo  nisi  solus  Christus 
a  nemine  dum  ipse  in  terra  ambularet,  nisi  a  semetipso  appel- 
litatus  est  films  hominis"  Even  after  Christ's  ascension  the 
apostles  do  not  use  this  name  of  Christ.  In  the  passages  Acts 
vii.  56  and  Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14,  where  alone  it  is  found  in  the 
N.  T.  beyond  the  Gospels,  the  title  is  borrowed  from  Dan.  vii. 
13.  It  is,  moreover,  generally  acknowledged  that  Jesus  wished 
by  thus  designating  Himself  to  point  Himself  out  as  the  Messiah ; 
and  "  this  pointing  Himself  out  as  the  Messiah  is  founded,"  as 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer  on  Matt.  viii.  20  rightly  remarks,  "  not  on  Ps. 
viii.,  but,  as  is  manifest  from  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxiv.  30, 
xxvi.  64  (cf.  also  Acts  vii.  56),  on  the  description  of  that  prophetic 
vision,  Dan.  vii.  13,  well  known  to  the  Jews  (John  xii.  34),  and 
found  also  in  the  pre-Christian  book  of  Enoch,  where  the  Messiah 
appears  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  E^X  123  =  &<;  vibs  av6pdo7rov, 
amid  the  angels  of  the  divine  judgment-seat."     The  comparison 
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in  the  3  =  o>?  to  a  son  of  man  refers  to  the  form  in  which  He  is 
seen  by  the  prophet  (see  p.  234),  and  affirms  neither  the  true  hu- 
manity nor  the  superhuman  nature  of  Him  who  appeared.  The 
superhuman  or  divine  nature  of  the  person  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
man  lies  in  the  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  since  it  is  true 
only  of  God  that  He  makes  the  clouds  His  chariot ;  Ps.  civ.  3,  cf. 
Isa.  xix.  1.  But  on  the  other  hand,  also,  the  words  do  not  exclude 
the  humanity,  as  little  as  the  ojiolos  vico  av6pa)7rov,  Rev.  i.  13 ;  for, 
as  C.  B.  Michaelis  has  remarked,  3  non  excludit  rei  veritatem,  sed 
formam  ejus  quod  visum  est  describit ;  so  that  with  Oehler  (Herz. 
Healenc.)  we  may  say:  The  Messiah  here  appears  as  a  divine  being 
as  much  as  He  does  a  human.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  natures  lies  also  in  the  self-designation  of  Christ  as  o  wo? 
joy  dvdpcoTTov,  although  as  to  the  meaning  Jesus  unites  with  it 
there  is  diversity  of  opinion. 

That  this  was  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  common  amon^  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  we  cannot  positively  affirm,  because 
only  Jesus  Himself  made  use  of  it ;  His  disciples  did  not,  much 
less  did  the  people  so  style  the  Messiah.  If,  then,  Jesus  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  Son  of  man,  He  means  thereby  not  merely  to  say 
that  He  was  the  Messiah,  but  He  wishes  to  designate  Himself  as 
the  Messiah  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  i.e.  as  the  Son  of  man  coming 
to  the  earth  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  He  thereby  lays  claim  at 
once  to  a  divine  original,  or  a  divine  pre-existence,  as  well  as  to 
affirm  true  humanity  of  His  person,  and  seeks  to  represent  Him- 
self, according  to  John's  expression,  as  the  Logos  becoming  flesh.1 
This  view  of  the  expression  will  be  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  passages  in  which  Jesus  uses  it.  In  John  i.  51,  "  Hereafter 
ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man,"  the  divine  glory  is  intimated 

1  Meyer  justly  remarks :  "  The  consciousness  from  which  Jesus  appro- 
priates to  Himself  this  designation  by  Daniel  was  the  antithesis  of  the  God- 
sonship,  the  necessary  (contrary  to  Schleiermacher)  self-consciousness  of  a 
divine  pre-existence  appearing  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  John,  the  glory 
(oc'|a)  of  which  He  had  laid  aside  that  He  might  appear  as  that  ug  vlo; 
dv&pu^ov  of  Daniel  in  a  form  not  originally  appertaining  to  Him.  .  .  Whatever 
has,  apart  from  this,  been  found  in  the  expression,  as  that  Christ  hereby 
di>ignated  Himself  as  the  Son  of  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  the 
second  Adam,  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  (Bbhme,  Neander,  Ebrard,  Olsh., 
Kahilis,  Gess,  and  Weisse),  or  as  the  man  whom  the  whole  history  of  mankind 
since  Adam  has  in  view  (Llofm.  Schriftbew.  ii.  1,  p.  81,  cf.  Thomas.  Chr.  Per$. 
u.  Werk)  ii.  p.  15),  is  introduced  unhistorically  with  reference  to  Dan.  vii." 
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as  concealed  in  the  lowliness  of  the  Son  of  man :  the  Son  of  man 
who  walks  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  man  is  the  Son  of  God. 
So  also  in  the  answer  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  high  priest,  when 
he  solemnly  adjured  Him  to  say  "  whether  He  were  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God"  (Matt.  xxvi.  63),  pointing  distinctly  to  Dan.  vii. 

13,  u  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  In  like 
manner  in  all  the  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  Jesus 
designates  Himself  the  Son  of  man,  He  points  either  to  His 
present  lowliness  or  to  His  future  glory,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
by  Fr.  A.  Philippi  (Kirch.  Glaubenslehre,  iv.  1,  p4  415,  der  2 
Aufl.)  by  a  lucid  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew. 

From  the  use  of  the  expression  "the  Son  of  man"  by  Jesus 
(not  only  where  He  refers  to  His  supernatural  greatness  or  His 
divine  pre-existence,  but  also  where  He  places  His  human  lowli- 
ness in  contrast  with  His  divine  nature),  it  follows  that  even  in  those 
passages  which  treat  of  His  coming  to  judgment,  connected  with 
the  description,  borrowed  from  Dan.  vii.  13,  of  His  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  He  seeks  to  prove  not  so  much  His  appear- 
ance for  judgment,  as  rather  only  the  divine  power  and  glory 
which  the  Father  gave  Him,  or  to  indicate  from  the  Scriptures  that 
the  Father  gave  Him  dominion  over  all  people,  and  that  He  will 
come  to  reveal  this  dominion  by  the  judgment  of  the  wrorld  and 
the  completion  of  His  kingdom.  The  power  to  execute  judgment 
over  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  Father,  i.e.  God  as  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  has  given  to  His  Son,  to  Christ,  because  He  is  the  Son 
of  man  (John  v.  27),  i.e.  because  He  as  man  is  at  the  same  time 
of  a  divine  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  He  is  of  one  essence  with 
the  Father.     This  truth  is  manifested  in  the  vision,  Dan.  vii.  13, 

14,  in  this,  that  the  Ancient  of  days  gives  glory  and  the  kingdom 
to  Him  who  appears  before  Him  in  the  form  of  a  man  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  that  all  people  and  nations  might  honour 
Him.  Therewith  He  gave  Him  also  implicite  the  power  to  execute 
judgment  over  all  peoples ;  for  the  judgment  is  only  a  disclosure 
of  the  sovereignty  given  to  Him. 


The  giving  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Son  of  man  goes  before  the 
appearance  of  the  great  adversary  of  the  people  of  God  repre- 
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sented  by  the  little  horn — the  adversary  in  whom  the  enmity  of 
the  world  against  the  kingdom  of  God  reaches  its  highest  mani- 
festation. But  to  form  a  well-founded  judgment  regarding  the 
appearance  of  this  last  enemy,  we  must  compare  the  description 
given  of  him  in  Dan.  vii.  8,  24  f.  with  the  apocalyptic  description 
of  the  same  enemy  under  the  image  of  the  beast  out  of  the  sea  or 
oat  of  the  abyss,  Rev.  xiii.  1-8  and  xvii.  7-13. 

John  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea  which  had  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  on  its  horns  ten  crowns ;  it  was  like  a 
leopard,  but  had  the  feet  of  a  bear  and  the  mouth  of  a  Hon,  and 
the  dragon  gave  him  his  throne  and  great  power.  One  of  its 
heads  appears  as  if  it  had  received  a  deadly  wound,  but  its  deadly 
wound  was  healed,  Rev.  xiii.  1-3.  In  this  beast  the  four  beasts 
of  Daniel,  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  leopard,  and  the  nameless  ten- 
horned  beast  (Dan.  vii.  7),  are  united,  and  its  heads  and  horns  are 
represented,  like  the  beasts  of  Daniel,  as  kings  (Rev.  xvii.  9,  12). 
The  beast  seen  by  John  represents  accordingly  the  world-power, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  four  aspects  of  the  same,  which  Daniel 
saw  in  the  form  of  four  beasts  rising  up  one  after  another,  are  a 
whole  united  together  into  one.  In  this  all  interpreters  are  agreed. 
Hofmann  is  wrong  (Schriftbeiv,  ii.  2,  p.  699),  however,  when  from 
the  circumstance  that  this  beast  has  the  body  of  a  leopard,  has  its 
peculiar  form  like  that  of  a  leopard,  he  draws  the  conclusion 
"  that  John  sees  the  Grecian  kingdom  rise  again  in  a  new  form, 
in  which  it  bears  the  lion's  mouth  of  the  Chaldean,  the  bear's  feet 
of  the  Median  or  Persian,  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  last  king- 
dom." For  the  apocalyptic  beast  has  the  body  of  a  leopard  from 
no  other  reason  than  because  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel  was  to  be 
compared  with  no  other  beast  existing  in  nature,  whose  appearance 
could  be  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  these  circumstances  no- 
thing else  remained  than  to  lay  hold  on  the  form  of  Daniel's  third 
beast  and  to  make  choice  of  it  for  the  body  of  the  beast,  and  to 
unite  with  it  the  feet,  the  mouth  or  the  jaws,  and  the  ten  horns  of 
the  other  beasts. 

But  that  the  apocalyptic  beast  must  represent  not  the  rising 
again  of  Daniel's  third  world-kingdom,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
fourth,  and  that  specially  in  its  last  form,  which  Daniel  had  seen 
as  the  little  horn,  appears  evidently  from  this,  not  to  mention/ the 
explanation  given  in  Rev.  xvii.,  that  the  beast  with  the  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  with  the  name  of  blasphemy  on  its  heads 
(Rev.  xiii.  1),  the  marks  of  the  little  horn  of  Daniel,  speaks  great 
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tilings  and  blasphemies,  and  continues  forty  and  two  months  (ch. 
xiii.  5),  corresponding  to  the  three  and  a  half  times  of  Daniel,  ch. 
vii.  25.     Hofmann,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  remarks,  that  the 
beast  must  represent  not  merely  the  last  world-power,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  last  world-ruler,  the  chief  enemy  of  the  saints  of 
God.     As  with  Daniel  the  world-power  and  its  representative  are 
conceived  of  as  one  and  the  same,  so  here  also  with  John.     This  is 
seen  in  the  insensible  transition  of  the  neuter  to  the  masculine,  tw 
Orip l(p  o?  <=xeh  ver*  14.      In  this  beast  not  only  does   the  whole 
world-power  concentrate  itself,  but  in  it  also  attains  to  its  personal 
head.    The  ten  horns  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  on  one  of  the  heads, 
and  that  the  seventh  or  last,  and  not  (Diisterdieck,  etc.)  as  distri- 
buted among  the  seven  heads,  so  that  one  horn  should  be  assigned 
to  each  head,  and  three  horns  should  be  conceived  as  between  the 
sixth  and  the  seventh  head.     This  wonderful  supposition  owes  its 
origin  only  to  the  historical  reference  of  the  beast  to  the  first 
Roman  emperor,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  beast  which  is  given  by  John,  ch.  xvii.  7  ff.     There  John  sees 
the  woman,  the  great  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomina- 
tions, sitting  on  a  scarlet-coloured  beast,  which  was  full  of  names 
of  blasphemy,  and  had  ten  horns  (ch.  xvii.  3).     The  identity  of 
the  seven-headed  beast  (ch.  xiii.)  with  the  scarlet-coloured  beast 
(ch.  xvii.)  is  justly  recognised  by  the  greater  number  of  recent 
interpreters,  even  by  Dust.     Of  'this  red  beast  the  angel,  ch.  xvii. 
8,  says  first,  "  The  beast  that  thou  sawest  was  (rjv)  and  is  not, 
and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  go  into  perdition ; 
and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder  .  .  .  when  they  be- 
hold the  beast  that  was  and  is  not,  and  yet  is"  (/cal  Trapearai  =  shall 
come,  be  present,  i.e.  again,  according  to  a  more  accurate  reading). 
In  these  words  the  most  of  interpreters  find  a  paraphrase  of  the 
statement,  ch.  xiii.  3,  12,  14,  that  the  beast  was  wTounded  to  the 
death,  but  that  its  deadly  wound  was  healed.    "  The  distinguishing 
of  the  two  statements  (viz.  of  the  not-being  and  the  death-wound, 
the  coming  again  and  the  healing  of  the  wound)  has,"  as  A. 
Christiani  (uebersichtl.  Darstellung  des  Inhalts  der  Apok.,  in  der 
Dorpater  Zeitschrift  f.  Theol.  1861,  iii.  p.  219)  rightly  remarks, 
"  its   foundation    (against   Ebrard)  either   in  the  false  supposi- 
tion that  the  beast  in  ch.  xvii.  is  different  from  that  in  ch.  xiii., 
or  in   this,  that  there  must  abstractly  be  a  distinction  between 
the  world-power  (ch.  xiii.)  and  the  ruler  of  the  world  (ch.  xvii.) ; 
whereby,  moreover,  it  is  not  clear  wherein  the  difference  between 
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the  death-wound  and  the  not-being  consists  (against  Aub.)."  The 
being,  the  not-being,  and  the  appearing  again  of  the  beast,  are  not 
to  be  understood  of  the  present  time  as  regards  the  seer,  so  as  to 
mean  :  the  beast  existed  before  John's  time,  after  that  it  was  not, 
and  then  one  day  shall  again  appear,  which  has  been  combined 
with  the  fable  of  Nero's  coming  again  ;  but  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  of  the  beast  are,  with  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Christ.,  to 
be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vision,  according  to  which 
the  time  of  the  fulfilment,  belonging  to  the  future,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  point  of  time  from  which  the  being,  the  not-being, 
and  the  appearing  again  are  represented,  so  that  these  three  ele- 
ments form  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  beast  in  its 
historical  manifestation. 

Hereupon  the  angel  points  out  to  the  seer  the  secret  of  the 
woman  and  of  the  beast  which  bears  the  woman,  beginning  ^vitli 
the  interpretation  of  the  beast,  ch.  xvii.  9.  "  The  seven  heads 
are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth  ;  and  there  are 
seven  kings."  The  heads  are  thus  defined  in  a  twofold  way  : 
For  the  woman  they  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  she  sits ;  but 
in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  beast,  they  are  seven  kings  (Hofm. 
p.  711,  Christ.,  etc.).  The  reference  of  the  mountains  to  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome  is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  heads  can  represent  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
mountains  and  kings.  Mountains  are,  according  to  the  prophetic 
view,  seats  of  power,  symbols  of  world-kingdoms  (cf.  Ps.  lxviii.  17, 
Ixxvi.  5  ;  Jer.  li.  25  ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  2),  and  thus  are  here  as  little 
to  be  thought  of  as  occupying  space  along  with  one  another  as  are 
the  seven  kings  to  be  thought  of  as  contemporaneous  (Hofm., 
Aub.).  According  to  this,  the  /3ao-t\e??  are  not  also  separate 
kings  of  one  kingdom,  but  kingships,  dominions,  as  in  Daniel 
ruler  and  kingdom  are  taken  together.  One  need  not,  however, 
on  this  account  assume  that  jSaaikeis  stands  for  /3aai\eiaL ;  for, 
according  to  Dan.  viii.  20-22,  a  the  kingdom  is  named  where  the 
person  of  the  ruler  is  at  once  brought  into  view  ;  but  where  it 
is  sought  to  designate  the  sovereigntv,  then  the  king  is  named, 
either  so  that  he  represents  it  altogether,  or  so  that  its  founder  is 
particularly  distinguished"  (Hofm.  p.  714). 

The  angel  further  says  of  the  seven  heads :  u  Five  (of  these 
sovereignties)  are  fallen,"  i.e.  are  already  past,  "one  is,"  i.e.  still 
exists,  u  the  other  is  not  yet  come;  and  when  it  cometh,  it  must  con- 
tinue a  short  space."     This  explanation  is  obviously  given  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  present  of  the  seer.  The  five  fallen  (3aai\e2<; 
(sovereignties)  are  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Medo-Persia,  and 
Greece  (Hengst.,  Aub.,  Christ.),  and  not  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Persia, 
Grecia,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  as  Hofmann,  with 
Ebrard  and  Stier,  affirms.  The  reception  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  into  the  rank  of  world-rulers,  depends,  with 
Hofmann,  on  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  apocalyptic  beast- 
image  as  representing  the  reappearance  of  the  Grecian  world- 
kingdom,  and  falls  with  this  error.  The  chief  argument  which 
Hofmann  alleges  against  Egypt,  that  it  was  never  a  power  which 
raised  itself  up  to  subdue  or  unite  the  world  under  itself,  or  is  thus 
represented  in  the  Scriptures,  Aub.  (p.  309)  has  already  invalidated 
by  showing  that  Egypt  was  the  first  world-power  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  came  into  conflict  under  Moses,  when  it  began  to 
exist  as  a  nation  and  a  kingdom.  Afterwards,  under  the  kings, 
Israel  was  involved  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  like 
manner  as  at  a  later  period  they  were  in  those  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Seleucidae.  For  this  reason  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  often 
named  together  by  the  prophets,  particularly  as  the  world-powers 
with  which  the  people  of  God  committed  whoredom,  yea,  by  the 
older  prophets  generally  as  the  representatives  of  the  world-power 
(2  Kings  xvii.  4;  Hos.  vii.  11,  xii.  1,  ix.  3,  xi.  5,  11;  Micah  vii. 
12  ;  Isa.  lii.  4,  xix.  23-25  ;  Jer.  ii.  18,  36 ;  Zech.  x.  10).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Seleucidan  appears  before  us  in  Dan.  viii.  and  xi. 
1-35  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Grecian  world-kingdom,  without  any- 
thing further  being  intimated  regarding  him.  In  Dan.  vii.  there 
is  as  little  said  of  him  as  there  is  in  Zechariah's  vision  of  the  four- 
horsed  chariots. 

The  sixth  sovereignty,  which  "  is  "  (6  el?  ecmv),  is  the  Roman 
world-power  exercising  dominion  at  the  time  of  John,  the  Roman 
emperor.  The  seventh  is  as  yet  future  (ovttco  r)\6ev),  and  must, 
when  it  comes,  continue  a  short  time  (oklyov).  If  the  sixth  sove- 
reignty is  the  Roman,  then  by  the  seventh  we  may  understand  the 
world-powers  of  modern  Europe  that  have  come  into  its  place. 
The  angel  adds  (ver.  11),  "  The  beast  that  was  and  is  not,  even 
he  is  the  eighth  (king),  and  is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  per- 
dition." By  that  which  is  called  u  even  the  eighth  "  can  properly 
be  meant  only  the  seventh.  The  contrast  lying  in  the  teal  alro? 
07S00?  demands  this.  But  that  instead  of  the  seventh  (ver.  10,  o 
aWos)  the  beast  itself  is  named,  therewith  it  is  manifestly  inti- 
mated that  in  the  eighth  the  beast  embodies  itself,  or  passes  into 
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its  completed  form  of  existence  as  a  beast.  This  is  supported 
partly  by  the  expression  etc  twv  kirrd  which  is  added  to  07S00?, 
partly  by  the  designation  as  "  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not."  That 
addition  does  not  merely  say,  one  out  of  the  seven,  for  which  John 
would  have  written  eh  ex  tcov  kirrd  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  1  and  xxi.  9), 
or,  formed  like  the  seven,  but,  growing  up  out  of  the  seven,  as 
the  blossom  out  of  the  plant  (fiXacrTdvcov,  as  the  Greek  Andreas 
explains,  and  erroneously  adds  eV  /zta?  avrcov).  It  is  the  compre- 
hensive essence  of  these  seven,  the  embodiment  of  the  beast  itself, 
which  for  the  first  time  reaches  in  it  to  its  perfect  form  (Aub., 
Diisterd.,  Christ.).  As  such  it  is  placed  over  against  the  seven  as 
the  eighth ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  an  eighth  kingdom,  for  it  is  not 
represented  by  an  eighth  head,  but  only  by  the  beast — only  the 
beast  which  wras,  and  is  not,  and  then  shall  be  again  (irapeaTcu, 
ver.  11,  cf.  ver.  8).  If  now  this  definition,  according  to  the  above, 
means  the  same  thing  as  is  intended  in  ch.  xiii.  by  the  deadly 
wound  of  the  beast  and  the  healing  again  of  the  wound,  then  these 
words  mean  that  the  world-power  in  one  of  its  heads  (the  seventh?) 
receives  the  deadly  wound,  so  that  the  beast  is  not — i.e.  it  cannot 
show  its  power,  its  beast-nature — till  the  healing  of  the  same,  but 
after  the  healing  of  the  wound  it  will  appear  as  the  eighth  ruler 
in  its  full  nature  as  a  beast,  and  will  unfold  the  power  of  its  ten 
horns.  Of  these  ten  horns  the  angel  says,  ver.  12,  "  They  are  ten 
kings  which  have  received  no  ftaaikeiav,  but  will  receive  power  as 
kings  one  hour  with  the  beast."  By  this  it  is  affirmed,  on  the  one 
side,  that  the  ten  horns  belong  to  the  seventh  beast ;  but,  on  the 
other,  it  appears  from  this  interpretation  of  the  angel,  taken  in 
connection  with  that  going  before,  that  the  ruler  with  the  ten 
horns  growing  up  as  the  eighth  out  of  the  seven  represents  the 
last  and  the  highest  phases  of  the  development  of  the  world-power, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  ten  fiaatXels  which 
receive  power  as  kings  with  the  beast. 

The  statement,  however,  that  the  seventh  ruler  is  also  an  eighth, 
and  must  represent  the  beast  in  its  perfect  form,  without  his  being 
denoted  by  an  eighth  head  to  the  beast,  has  its  foundation,  without 
doubt,  in  the  dependence  of  the  apocalyptic  delineation  on  Daniel's 
prophecy  of  the  fourth  world-power,  in  which  (ch.  ii.)  the  iron  legs 
are  distinguished  from  the  feet,  which  consist  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay ;  and  yet  more  distinctly  in  ch.  vii.  the  climax  of  the 
power  of  the  fourth  beast  is  represented  in  the  little  horn  growing 
up  between  its  ten  horns,  and  yet  neither  is  it  called  in  ch.  ii.  a 
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fifth  kingdom,  nor  yet  in  cli.  vii.  is  the  little  horn  designated  as  a 
fifth  world-ruler. 

The  apocalyptic  delineation  of  the  world-power  and  the  world- 
ruler  is  related,  therefore,  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  goes  back  to  the  elements  of 
the  same,  and  gathers  them  together  into  one  combined  image, 
according  to  its  whole  development  in  the  past,  present,  and  future, 
while  Daniel's  prophecy  goes  forth  from  the  present,  beginning 
with  the   Chaldean  world -kingdom.      Moreover,  the  Apocalypse 
discloses  the  spiritual  principle  working  in  the  world-power.     The 
dragon,  i.e.  Satan,  as  prince  of  this  world,  gave  his  throne  and  his 
power  to  the  beast.     Finally,  the  Apocalypse  extends  itself  at  large 
over  the  unfolding,  as  yet  future,  of  the  ungodly  world-kingdom ; 
for  it  places  in  view,  in  addition  to  the  sixth  ruler  existing  in  the 
presence  of  the  seer,  the  rising  up  of  yet  a  seventh,  in  which  the 
beast,  healed  of  its  death-wound,  will  first  as  the  eighth  ruler  fully 
reveal  its  ungodly  nature.     The  dividing  of  the  fourth  world-king- 
dom of  Daniel  between  two  rulers  has  its  foundation  in  the  purpose 
to  gain  the  significant  number  seven.    By  the  number  seven  of  the 
heads,  while  Daniel  saw  only  four  beasts,  the  apocalyptic  beast 
must  be  represented  as  the  diabolical  contrast  to  the  Lamb.     The 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  the  beast  has  in  common  with  the 
dragon,  which  gave  his  power  to  the  beast  (cf.  Rev.  xiii.  1,  2 
with  xii.  3).     The  seven  heads  of  the  dragon  and  of  the  beast  are 
the  infernal  caricature  and  the  antithesis  of  the  seven  Spirits  of 
God,  the  seven  eyes  and  seven  horns  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  v.  6), 
just  as  the  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sits  are  the  anti- 
type and  the  antithesis  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  the  chosen  mountain  of 
the  Lord.    (Cf.  Lammert,  Babel,  das  Thier  u.  der  falsche  Prophet, 
1863,  p.  84.)    From  the -symbolical  signification  of  the  numbers,  it 
is  also  clear  how  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not  can  also  appear 
as  the  eighth  ruler.     The  eighth,  arising  from  the  addition  of  one 
to  seven,  denotes  a  new  beginning,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  life, 
as  frequently  in  the  laws  relating  to  religious  worship,  as  e.g.  re- 
garding circumcision,  the  consecration  of  priests,  the  purification  of 
lepers,  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  etc.    Cf.  Leyrer 
in  Herz.'s  Real.  Encycl.  xviii.  p.  370.    According  to  him,  the  beast 
is  called  koI  avrbs  07800?  (Rev.  xvii.  11),  "  because,  although  it 
is  of  the  seven  which  hitherto  have  constituted  the  antichristian 
development  in  its  completeness,  a  new  one  presumes  to  establish 
itself  in  self-deification,  and  in  open  rebellion  against  God,  raising 
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itself  to  the  experiment  of  an  absolute  world-monarchy  before  the 
final  judgment  passes  upon  it." 

As  the  number  seven  of  the  heads  of  the  beast  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, so  also  the  number  four  of  the  beasts  rising  up  out  of  the 
sea  in  Daniel's  vision  comes  first  under  consideration,  according  to 
their  symbolical  meaning  as  the  number  of  the  world.  For  the 
sake  of  this  significance  of  the  number  four,  only  the  four  world- 
kingdoms  are  spoken  of,  while  in  the  fourth  there  are  distinctly 
two  different  phases  of  the  development  of  the  world-kingdom.  If 
we  look  at  this  significance  of  the  numbers,  the  difference  between 
the  representation  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse  reduces 
itself  to  this,  that  Daniel  designates  the  world-power  simply  only 
in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  con- 
trary, designates  it  according  to  its  concealed  spiritual  background, 
and  in  its  antichristian  form.  The  world-number  four  appears 
here  augmented  to  the  antichristian  contrast  to  the  divine  number 
seven.  But  in  both  representations  the  beast  forming  the  last 
phase  of  the  world -kingdom  has  ten  horns.  This  number  also 
has  a  symbolical  meaning ;  it  is  the  signature  of  definitive  com- 
pleteness, of  fullest  development  and  perfection.  "  The  ten  horns 
are  kings  ;  for  '  horn  '  as  well  as  i  king  '  signifies  might  crushing, 
conquering"  (Lammert,  p.  78).  The  little  horn  which  outrooted 
three  existing  ones  and  entered  into  their  place,  makes,  with  the 
remaining  seven,  eight ;  but  eight  is  seven  augmented.  It  is  there- 
fore the  beast  itself  in  its  highest  power,  and  ripe  for  judgment, 
just  as  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not  mounts  up  as  the  eighth 
ruler,  to  be  destroyed,  after  a  short  period  of  action,  by  the  judg- 
ment. 

But  while  we  attach  a  symbolical  import  to  the  numbers,  we  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  dispute  that  their  numerical  worth  may  not 
also  be  realized  in  the  fulfilment.  As  the  comparison  of  Daniel 
vii.  with  viii.  beyond  doubt  shows  that  the  second  and  third  king- 
doms which  the  prophet  saw  have  historically  realized  themselves 
in  the  succession  of  the  Medo-Persian  and  Grecian  kingdoms 
after  the  Babylonian ;  as,  moreover,  in  the  prophetic  delinea- 
tion of  the  fourth  world-kingdom  the  character  of  the  Roman 
world-power  is  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  finally,  as  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  first  six  heads  of  the  beast  are  referred  to  the  world-powers 
that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  history  :  so  may  also  the  prophecy 
of  the  seven  heads  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  (in  Dan.  and 
the  Apoc.)  perhaps  yet  so  fulfil  itself  in  the  future,  that  the  anti- 
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christian  world-power  may  reach  its  completion  in  ten  rulers  who 
receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  with  the  beast,  i.e.,  as  companions 
and  helpers  of  Antichrist,  carry  on  war  for  a  while  against  the 
Lord  and  His  saints,  till  at  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  judg- 
ment they  shall  be  destroyed,  together  with  the  beast  and  the 
dragon. 

How  indeed  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  relating  to  the  last 
unfolding  of  the  ungodly  and  antichristian  world-power,  shall  fulfil 
itself,  whether  merely  according  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
numbers,  or  finally  also  actually,  the  day  will  first  make  clear. 


PART  SECOND.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

Chap.  viii. -xii. 

This  Part  contains  three  revelations  which  Daniel  received 
during  the  reigns  of  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  regarding  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  After 
describing  in  the  First  Part  the  development  of  the  world-power 
and  its  relation  to  the  people  and  kingdom  of  God  from  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  founder,  down  to  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction  by  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  in  this  Second  Part 
it  is  revealed  to  the  prophet  how  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  war 
against  the  power  and  enmity  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  amid 
severe  oppressions,  is  carried  forward  to  final  victory  and  is  per- 
fected. 

The  first  vision,  ch.  viii.,  represents  what  will  happen  to  the 
people  of  God  during  the  developments  of  the  second  and  third 
world-kingdoms.  The  second  revelation,  ch.  ix.,  gives  to  the 
prophet,  in  answer  to  his  penitential  prayer  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ruined  holy  city  and  the  desolated  sanctuary,  disclosures  regard- 
ing the  whole  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  from  the  close 
of  the  Babylonish  exile  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  God's  plan  of 
salvation.  In  the  last  vision,  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  ch.  x.-xii., 
he  received  yet  further  and  more  special  revelations  regarding  the 
severe  persecutions  which  await  the  people  of  God  for  their  puri- 
fication, in  the  nearer  future  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  end  under  the  last  foe,  the  Antichrist. 
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CHAP.  VIII.   THE  ENEMY  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  THIRD 
WORLD-KINGDOM. 

At  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Elam,  Daniel  saw  in  vision  (vers. 
1,  2)  a  ram  with  two  horns,  which  a  he-goat  coming  from  the  west, 
running  over  the  earth,  having  a  great  horn  on  his  brow,  smote 
and  destroyed  (vers.  3-7).  After  that  the  goat  waxed  very 
mighty,  till  his  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and  in  its  place  four  notable 
horns  grew  up  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  out  of  one 
of  them  there  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  directed  its  might 
toward  the  south  and  the  east  and  toward  the  holy  land,  contended 
against  the  host  of  heaven,  and  magnified  itself  to  the  Prince  of 
the  heavenly  host,  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  desolated  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary  (vers.  8-12).  He  then  hears  from  an  angel 
how  long  this  sacrilege  shall  continue  (vers.  13,  14).  Another  angel 
thereafter  gives  him  an  explanation  (vers.  15-26)  of  the  vision  ; 
and  with  a  remark  (ver.  27)  regarding  the  effect  of  this  revelation 
on  the  mind  of  Daniel,  the  chapter  closes. 

This  vision,  it  is  manifest  from  the  definition  of  the  time  in 
ver.  1,  stands  in  relation  to  the  vision  of  the  foregoing  chapter, 
and  in  its  contents  is  united  to  it  also  in  so  far  as  it  gives  more 
particular  revelations  regarding  the  relations  of  the  second  and 
third  world-kingdoms,  which  are  only  briefly  set  forth  in  ch.  vii. 
But  notwithstanding  this  point  of  union,  this  chapter  does  not 
form  a  mere  appendix  to  the  foregoing,  but  gives  a  new  revela- 
tion regarding  a  phase  in  the  development  of  the  world-power 
and  its  enmity  against  the  people  of  God  of  which  nothing  is 
prophesied  in  ch.  vii.  The  opinion  that  this  chapter  forms  only 
an  appendix  to  ch.  vii.  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the 
fourth  world-kingdom,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  little  horn  in  ch. 
vii.  are  identical  with  that  prophesied  of  in  this  chapter.1 

1  According  to  the  modern  critics  (Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  Bleek),  this 
chapter  must  have  been  written  shortly  before  the  re-consecration  of  the  temple, 
or  immediately  thereafter,  before  or  immediately  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  This  supposition  is  drawn  from  ver.  14,  according  to  which  the 
period  of  oppression  shall  continue  2300  evening-mornings.  But,  overlooking 
the  circumstance  that  these  critics  cannot  agree  as  to  the  reckoning  of  this 
period  of  time,  and  thus  announce  the  uncertainty  of  their  hypothesis,  the 
whole  of  the  other  contents  of  the  chapter  stand  in  contradiction  to  this  sup- 
position. It  contains  no  hint  whatever  of  the  great  victories  of  the  Maccabees 
which  preceded  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  first  made  it  possible,  but, 
du  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  oppression  as  continuing  unchanged  till  the 
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Vers.  1-14.   The   Vision. 

Vers.  1,  2  contain  the  historical  introduction  to  this  new  reve- 
lation. This  was  given  to  Daniel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Belshazzar,  and  thus  two  years  after  the  vision  of  the  four  world- 
kingdoms  (ch.  vii.  1),  but  not  in  a  dream  as  that  was,  but  while  he 
was  awake.  The  words  1,  Daniel,  are  neither  a  pleonasm  (Hav.) 
nor  a  sign  that  the  writer  wished  specially  to  give  himself  out  for 
Daniel  (Ewald),  but  expressly  denote  that  Daniel  continues  to 
speak  of  himself  in  the  first  person  (Kliefoth).  The  article  in 
n?")?'!l  (that  which  appeared)  takes  the  place  of  the  relative  1KW, 
and  the  expression  is  concise  for  n&03  "IKW  jiinn  (the  vision  which 
appeared)  ;  cf.  Ewald's  Lehr.  §  335  a.  fijnrn  (at  the  first),  as  in 
ch.  ix.  21,  in  the  general  signification  earlier,  and  in  Gen.  xiii.  3, 
xli.  21,  xliii.  18,  20,  Isa.  i.  26,  synonymous  with  njb>K"in  (in  the 
beginning).  Here  the  word  points  back  to  ch.  vii.,  and  in  ch.  ix. 
21  it  refers  to  ver.  16  of  this  chapter. 

"  In  vision,"  i.e.  iv  7rvevfiarc,  not  ev  acafiariy  Daniel  was  placed 
in  the  city  of  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Elam  (Elymais).  By  the 
words,  "  I  saw  in  vision  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  I  saw,"  which 
precede  the  specification  of  the  scene  of  the  vision,  is  indicated  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  Susa  only  in  vision,  and  the  misconception  is 
sufficiently  guarded  against  that  Daniel  was  actually  there  in  the 
body.  This  is  acknowledged  by  v.  Leng.,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Hav., 
Hgstb.,  Kran.,  and  Kliefoth,  against  Bertholdt  and  Rosenmiiller, 
who  understand  this,  in  connection  with  ver.  27,  as  meaning  that 
Daniel  was  personally  present  in  Susa  to  execute  the  king's  busi- 
ness, from  which  Bertholdt  frames  the  charge  against  the  pseudo- 
Daniel,  that  he  was  not  conscious  that  Elam  under  Nabonned  did 
not  belong  to  Babylon,  and  that  the  royal  palace  at  Susa  had  as 
yet  no  existence.  But  this  accusation  has  no  historical  foundation. 
We  have  no  accurate  information  whether  under  Belshazzar  Elam 
was  added  to  Babylon  or  the  Chaldean  empire.  It  is  true  that 
not  Hengstenberg  (Beitr.  i.  p.  42  f.)  only  has,  with  older  theolo- 
gians, concluded  from  the  prophecies  of  Jer.  xlix.  34  fT.,  corn- 
oppressor  is  himself  destroyed  (ver.  25),  and  then  it  breaks  off  without  any 
Messianic  view,  as  one  should  expect  from  a  parenetic  poem  of  a  Maccabean  Jew  ; 
so  that  Bleek  finds  himself  compelled  from  his  own  resources  to  add  "  the  inti- 
mation, that  the  beginning  of  the  deliverance  destined  by  God  for  His  people  is 
closely  and  immediately  joined  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
by  Antioch.  Epiph.,  and  to  the  destruction  of  this  prince,"  in  order  to  give  to 
the  vision  "  a  Messianic  character." 
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pared  with  ch.  xxv.  25  and  Ezek.  xxxii.  24,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
subjugated  Susa,  but  Niebuhr  also  (Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  211  ff.) 
seeks  from  these  and  other  passages  of  the  O.  T.  to  establish 
the  view,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares 
(Uwakhshatra),  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance,  refused  to  do  homage 
to  his  successor,  and  entered  on  a  war  against  Media,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  annexation  of  Elam  to  his  kingdom.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  Havernick  has  well  remarked,  that  the  subjugation  of 
Elam  by  Nebuchadnezzar  can  scarcely  harmonize  with  the  fact  of 
the  division  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  between  the  Babylonian 
king  Nabopolassar  and  the  Median  king  Cyaxares,  whereby  the 
former  obtained  the  western  and  the  latter  the  eastern  half,  and 
that  from  these  passages  of  prophecy  a  subjugation  of  Elam  by 
the  Chaldeans  cannot  be  concluded.  Jeremiah  announces  neither 
in  ch.  xxv.  25  nor  in  ch.  xlix.  34  ff.  a  conquest  of  Elam  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  rather  in  ch.  xlix.  prophesies  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Elam,  or  a  divine  judgment,  in  language  which  is  much 
too  strong  and  elevated  for  a  mere  making  of  it  tributary  and 
annexing  it  to  a  new  state. 

Besides,  this  passage  in  no  respect  requires  that  Susa  and 
Elam  should  be  regarded  as  provinces  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom, 
since  the  opinion  that  Daniel  was  in  Susa  engaged  in  some  public 
business  for  the  Chaldean  king  is  founded  only  on  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  vers.  2  and  27.  From  the  prophet's  having  been 
placed  in  an  ecstasy  in  the  city  of  Susa,  there  follows  nothing 
further  than  that  this  city  was  already  at  the  time  of  the  existing 
Chaldean  kingdom  a  central-point  of  Elamitish  or  Persian  power. 
And  the  more  definite  description  of  the  situation  of  this  city  in 
the  words,  u  which  was  in  the  province  of  Elam,"  points  de- 
cidedly to  the  time  of  Daniel,  in  which  Susa  as  yet  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Elam,  while  this  province  was  made  a  satrapy, 
Susis,  Susiana,  now  Chusistan,  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  Susa 
became  the  capital  of  this  province  ;  therefore  the  capital  Susa  is 
not  reckoned  as  situated  in  Elam  by  writers,  who  after  this  time 
distinguish  between  Susis  (Susiana)  and  Elymais  (Elam),  as  Strabo, 
xvi.  1.  17  f.,  Pliny,  hist.  nat.  vi.  27  :  Susianen  ab  Elymaide  disUi- 
minat  < minis  EulcDU8. 

Still  more  groundless  is  the  assertion,  that  the  city  of  Susa  was 
not  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Daniel,  or,  as  Duncker  (Geseh.  dcr 
Alterth.  ii.  p.  913,  o  Aufl.)  affirms,  that  Darius  first  removed  the 
residence  or  seat  of  the  king  to  Susa  with  the  intention  that  it 
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should  become  the  permanent  residence  for  him  and  his  successors, 
the  central-point  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  government,  and  that 
Pliny  and  ^Elian  say  decidedly  that  Darius  built  Susa,  the  king's 
city  of  Persia,  and  that  the  inscriptions  confirm  this  saying.  For, 
to  begin  with  the  latter  statement,  an  inscription  found  in  the  ruins 
of  a  palace  at  Susa,  according  to  the  deciphering  of  Mordtmann 
(in  der  D.  morgl.  Ztschr.  xvi.  pp.  123  ff.),  which  Duncker  cites  as 
confirming  his  statement,  contains  only  these  words  :  "  Thus  speaks 
Artaxerxes  the  great  king,  the  son  of  Darius  the  son  of  Achiime- 
nides  Vistacpa :  This  building  my  great-great-grandfather  Darius 
erected ;  afterwards  it  was  improved  by  Artaxerxes  my  grand- 
father." This  inscription  thus  confirms  only  the  fact  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  palace  in  Susa  by  Darius,  but  nothing  further,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  Darius  first  founded  the  city,  or 
built  the  first  tower  in  it.  Still  less  does  such  an  idea  lie  in  the 
words  of  -ZElian,  nat.  animal,  i.  59  :  "  Darius  was  proud  of  the 
erection  of  a  celebrated  building  which  he  had  raised  in  Susa." 
And  Pliny  also,  taken  strictly,  speaks  only  of  the  elevation  of  Susa 
to  the  rank  of  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Darius,  which  does  not  ex- 
clude the  opinion  that  Susa  was  before  this  already  a  considerable 
town,  and  had  a  royal  castle,  in  which  Cyrus  may  have  resided 
during  several  months  of  the  year  (according  to  Xenophon,  Cyrop. 
viii.  6.  22,  Anab.  iii.  5.  15  ;  cf.  Brissonius,  de  regio  Pers.  princ.  p. 
88  seq.).1  The  founding  of  Susa,  and  of  the  old  tower  in  Susa, 
reaches  back  into  pre-historic  times.  According  to  Strabo,  xv.  2.  3, 
Susa  must  have  been  built  by  Tithonos,  the  father  of  Memnon. 
With  this  the  epithet  MefjLvovua  Sovaa,  wmich  Herod,  vii.  151,  v.  54, 
53,  and  .ZElian,  nat.  anim.  xiii.  18,  give  to  the  town  of  Susa,  stands 
in  unison.  For  if  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  in  Susa 
there  was  a  tomb  of  Memnon  (Hav.),  yet  would  this  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  city  or  its  citadel  existed  from  ancient  times — times 
so  ancient  that  the  mythic  Memnon  lived  and  was  buried  there. 

The  city  had  its  name  J2W,  Lily,  from  the  lilies  which  grew 
in  great  abundance  in  that  region  (Athen.  Deipnos.  xii.  p.  409  ; 

1  Pliny,  hist.  nat.  vi.  27,  says  regarding  Susiana,  "  In  qua  vetus  regia  Persa- 
rum  Susa  a  Dario  Hystaspis  filio  condita"  which  may  be  understood  as  if  he 
ascribed  to  Darius  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Susa.  But  how  little  weight  is 
to  be  given  to  this  statement  appears  from  the  similar  statement,  hist.  nat.  vi. 
14  (17)  :  "  Ecbatana  caput  Medix  Seleucus  rex  condidit"  which  plainly  con- 
tains an  error,  since  Ecbatana,  under  the  name  of  Achmeta,  is  mentioned  (Ezra 
vi.  2)  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  tower  of  which  the  archives  of  the 
Persian  kings  were  preserved 
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Stephan.  Byz.,  etc.),  and  had,  according  to  Strabo,  xv.  3.  2,  a 
circuit  of  120  (twelve  English  miles),  and  according  to  others, 
200  stadia.  Its  palace  was  called  Memnoneion,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  Here  was  "  the  golden  seat ;"  here  also  were  "  the 
apartments  of  Darius,  which  were  adorned  with  gold,"  as  ^Eschylos 
says  (Pers.  3.  4.  159,  160),  "the  widely-famed  palace,'* — the  irepi- 
ftorjTa  ftaaiXela,  as  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  65,  expresses  himself. 

The  ruins  of  Susa  are  now  only  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by 
lions  and  hyaenas,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Shapur,  between 
it  and  the  Dizful,  where  three  great  mountains  of  ruins,  from 
80  to  100  feet  high,  raise  themselves,  showing  the  compass  of  the 
city,  while  eastward  smaller  heaps  of  ruins  point  out  the  remains  of 
the  city,  which  to  this  day  bear  the  name  Schusch ;  cf.  Herz.'s 
Realenc.  xv.  p.  263  f.,  and  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  ii.  p.  942  £f. 

The  designation  of  Elam  as  •"^IP,  a  province,  does  not  refer  to 
a  Chaldean  province.  D^V,  in  Greek  'EXv/jLa'k,  formed  the  western 
part  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Susis  or  Susiana,  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  highlands  of  Iran,  at  the  beginning  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  between  Persia  and  Babylon,  called  by 
the  Persians  Uvaja,  and  by  the  Greeks  Susis  or  Susiana  after  the 
capital,  or  Cissia  after  its  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
western  border  mountains  of  Persia  and  the  Tigris,  and  on  the 
south  terminates  in  a  warm,  swampy  and  harbourless  coast,  which 
stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  to  that  of  the  Aurvaiti 
(Oroatis).  Strabo  (xv.  732)  says  Susiana  is  inhabited  by  two 
races,  the  Cissaei  and  the  Elymai ;  Herodotus  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  vii. 
62)^  on  the  contrary,  names  only  the  Cissaei  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  of  the  same  name.  The  saying  put  into  circulation 
by  Josephus  (Antt.  i.  6.  4,  "EXapuos  yap  'EXafiaLOw;  Tlepawv  ovra? 
up^nyira^  tcareXLTrev),  that  the  Elamites  are  the  primitive  race  of 
the  Persians,  has  no  historical  foundation.  The  deep  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  was  the  country  of  the  Semites.  "  The 
names  of  the  towns  and  rivers  of  the  country  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  Genesis,  which  names  Elam  among  the  sons  of  Shem, 
although  the  erecting  of  the  Persian  royal  residence  in  Elam,  and 
the  long  continuance  of  the  Persian  rule,  could  not  but  exercise, 
as  it  did,  an  influence  on  the  manners  and  arts  of  the  Semitish 
inhabitants"  (Duncker,  p.  942). 

The  further  statement,  that  Daniel  in  vision  was  by  the  river 
Ulai,  shows  that  Susa  lay  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  v*K  is  the 
EvXahs,  Eulams,  of  the   Greeks  and  Romans,  of  which  Pliny 
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says,  a circuit  arcem  Susorum"  and  which  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex. 
vii.  7)'  also  mentions  as  a  navigable  river  of  Susis.  On  the  con- 
trary, Herodotus,  i.  188,  v.  49,  52,  and  Strabo,  xv.  3,  4,  place  Susa 
on  the  river  Choaspes.  These  contradictory  statements  are  recon- 
ciled in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  supposition  that  Ulai,  Eulams, 
was  the  Semitish,  Choaspes  the  Aryan  (Persian)  name  of  the  Kuran, 
which  received  the  Shapur  and  Dizful.  In  favour  of  this,  we  have 
not  only  the  circumstance  that  the  name  Choaspes  is  undoubtedly 
of  Persian  origin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vitf  is  a  word  of  Semitic 
formation;  but  still  more,  that  Herodotus  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Eulo3us,  while  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  2)  does  not  mention  the  Choaspes, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  two  sources  of  the  Eulaus,  the  one  in  Media, 
the  other  in  Susiana;  and  that  what  Herod,  i.  188,  says  of  the 
Choaspes,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  drink  its  water  only,  and  caused 
it  to  be  carried  far  after  them,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  of  the  Eulaus, 
h.  n.  vi.  27,  and  in  xxxi.  3  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaus.1 

Daniel  was  in  spirit  conveyed  to  Susa,  that  here  in  the  future 
royal  citadel  of  the  Persian  kingdom  he  might  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  world-power,  as  Ezekiel  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  that 
he  might  there  see  the  judgment  of  its  destruction.  The  placing 
of  the  prophet  also  on  the  river  of  Ulai  is  significant,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  explained,  with  Kranichfeld,  from  vers.  3  and  6,  "  where 
the  kingdom  in  question  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  flowing 
river  as  the  four  kingdoms  in  ch.  vii.  2  do  to  the  sea."  For  the 
geographically  defined  river  Ulai  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
sea  as  a  symbol  of  the  nations  of  the  world  (ch.  vii.  2).  The  Ulai 
is  rather  named  as  the  place  where  afterwards  the  ram  and  the  he- 
goat  pushed  against  one  another,  and  the  shock  followed,  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  kingdom. 

As,  then,  the  scene  of  the  vision  stands  in  intimate  relation  to 
its  contents,  so  also  the  time  at  which  the  revelation  was  made  to 
Daniel.  With  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  the  dynasty  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  world-kingdom,  was 
extinguished.  In  this  year  Belshazzar,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  died,  and  the  sovereignty  was  transferred  to  a 

1  There  is  little  probability  in  the  supposition  that  Choaspes  is  the  modern 
Kerr  ah  or  Kerkha,  the  Eulaus  the  modern  Dizful,  as  Susa  lay  between  these 
two  rivers  (Ker  Porter,  Winer,  Ruetschi  in  Herz.'s  Realen.  xv.  246),  and  receives 
no  sufficient  support  from  the  bas-relief  of  Kojundshik  discovered  by  Layard, 
which  represents  the  siege  of  a  town  lying  between  two  rivers,  since  the  identi- 
fication of  this  town  with  Susa  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
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collateral  branch,  and  finally  to  an  intruder,  under  whom  that 
world-kingdom,  once  so  powerful,  in  a  few  years  fell  to  pieces. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  Belshazzar  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  was  thus  to  be  seen,  and  the  point  of  time,  not  very  re- 
mote, which  must  end  the  Exile  with  the  fall  of  Babylon.  This 
point  of  time  was  altogether  fitted  to  reveal  .to  the  prophet  in  a 
vision  what  would  happen  after  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  Exile. 

Vers.  3-14.  The  vision. — Ver.  3.  Daniel  first  sees  one  ram, 
^  standing  by  the  river.  The  ^n^  (one)  does  not  here  stand 
for  the  indefinite  article,  but  is  a  numeral,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  two  horns  which  the  one  ram  has.  The  two  horns  of  the 
ram  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  the 
higher  coming  up  later,  rinxn  does  not  mean  the  first,  but  the 
one,  and  )"P3$n  the  other ;  for  the  higher  grew  up  last.  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  Daniel  first  saw  the  ram  without  horns,  and 
then  saw  the  horns  grow  up,  and  at  length  the  one  horn  become 
higher  than  the  other  (v.  Leng.,  Hitzig) ;  but  that  from  the  first 
Daniel  saw  the  ram  with  two  horns,  but  afterwards  saw  the  one 
horn  grow  higher  than  the  other  (Kliefoth).  The  angel  (ver.  20) 
explains  the  ram  with  two  horns  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  two  horns  are  to  be  understood  (with 
Theodoret)  of  the  twro  dynasties  of  Cyrus  and  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ; 
but  since  the  ram  represents  the  one  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  so  the  two  horns  represent  the  people  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  from  the  union  of  which  the  Medo- Persian  kingdom 
grew  up.  Both  nations  were  the  horns,  i.e.  the  power  of  the 
monarchy ;  therefore  are  they  both  high.  The  one  horn,  which 
afterwards  grew  up  higher  than  the  other,  represents  the  Persians, 
who  raised  themselves  above  the  Medians.  A  ram  and  goat,  as 
emblems  of  kings,  princes,  chiefs,  often  occur;  cf.  Isa.  xiv.  9  ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  17,  xxxix.  18;  Jer.  1.  8;  Zech.  x.  3.  In  Bundehesch  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  Persian  kingdom  appears  under  the  form  of 
a  ram  with  clean  feet  and  sharp-pointed  horns,  and,  according  to 
Amm.  Marcell.  xix.  1,  the  Persian  king,  when  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  bore,  instead  of  the  diadem,  the  head  of  a  ram  (cf. 
Ha  v.).  The  point  of  resemblance  of  this  symbol  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  the  richness  (the  wool)  and  in  the  aggressive  nature  (the 
horns)  of  the  ram  (Theod.,  Venema),  but  the  ram  and  the  he-goat 
form,  as  Hofmann  has  justly  remarked,  a  contrast  to  dull  firmness 
and  nimble  lightness,  as  the  bear  and  the  panther. 
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The  ram  stands  by  the  river  and  pushes  toward  the  west,  north, 
and  south,  but  not  toward  the  east.  The  river  is  thus  not  the  one 
flowing  on  the  east  of  Susa,  for,  standing  there,  the  ram  pushing 
toward  the  west  from  Susa  would  push  against  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  but  the  one  flowing  on  the  west ;  and  the  ram  is  to  be 
conceived  of  as  standing  on  the  western  bank  of  this  river,  from 
whence  he  pushed  down  with  his  horns  all  beasts  before  him,  i<e. 
subdued  all  nations  and  kingdoms  to  his  power  in  three  regions 
of  the  earth.  In  the  west  he  pushed  against  Babylon,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  in  the  south,  Egypt ;  in  the  north,  the  Armenian 
and  Scythian  nations.  These  he  subdued  and  incorporated  in  the 
Persian  kingdom.  He  did  not  push  toward  the  east — not  because 
he  could  only  push  forwards  and  against  that  which  was  nearer,  but 
not,  without  changing  his  position,  backwards  (Hitzig) ;  nor  because 
the  Medo- Persians  themselves  came  from  the  east  (v.  Leng.,  Kran.); 
nor  yet  because  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  did  not  stretch  toward 
the  east  (Htiv.),  for  Cyrus  and  Darius  subdued  nations  to  the  east 
of  Persia  even  as  far  as  to  the  Indus ;  but  because,  for  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  as  a  world-power,  its  conquests 
in  the  east  were  subordinate,  and  therefore  are  not  mentioned. 
The  pushing  toward  the  three  world-regions  corresponds  to  the 
three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  the  bear,  ch.  vii.  5,  and  intimates  that 
the  Medo-Persian  world-kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  irresistibility  of 
its  arms,  did  not,  however,  extend  its  power  into  all  the  regions  of 
the  world,  rttj,  to  push,  of  beast,  Ex.  xxi.  28,  in  the  Piel  figura- 
tively is  used  of  nations,  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  Ps.  xliv.  6.  W)  is 
potentialis:  could  not  stand.  The  masculine  is  here  used,  because 
ni5n  (beasts)  represents  kingdoms  and  nations,  ^¥"D  n&V,  did  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  expresses  arbitrary  conduct,  a  despotic  behaviour. 
7HJH,  became  great.  The  word  does  not  mean  to  become  haughty, 
for  tox^  in  his  heart,  is  not  added  here  as  it  is  in  ver.  25,  but  to 
magnify  the  action.  It  is  equivalent  to  T\wyb  7*$}  in  Joel  ii.  20 
(hath  done  great  things),  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2,  3,  in  the  sense  of  to 
become  great,  poiverful;  cf.  ver.  8. 

Vers.  5-7.  After  Daniel  had  for  a  while  contemplated  the 
conduct  of  the  ram,  he  saw  a  he-goat  come  from  the  west  over  the 
earth,  run  with  furious  might  against  the  two-horned  ram,  and 
throw  it  to  the  ground  and  tread  upon  it.  The  he-goat,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  angel,  ver.  21,  represents  the  king  of 
Javan  (Greece  and  Macedonia) — notthe  person  of  the  king  (Gesen.), 
but  the  kingship  of  Javan  ;  for,  according  to  ver.  21,  the  great  horn 
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of  the  goat  symbolizes  the  first  king,  and  thus  the  goat  itself  can- 
not represent  a  separate  king.  The  goat  comes  from  the  west ; 
for  Macedonia  lay  to  the  west  of  Susa  or  Persia.  Its  coming  over 
the  earth  is  more  definitely  denoted  by  the  expression  H.5*?  J??3  PWj 
and  he  ivas  not  touching  the  earth,  i.e.  as  he  hastened  over  it  in 
his  flight.  This  remark  corresponds  with  the  four  wings  of  the 
leopard,  ch.  vii.  6.  The  goat  had  between  its  eyes  rntn  p£  ;  i.e.  not 
a  horn  of  vision,  a  horn  such  as  a  goat  naturally  has,  but  here  only 
in  vision  (Hofm.,  Klief.).  This  interpretation  would  render  rmn 
an  altogether  useless  addition,  since  the  goat  itself,  only  seen  in 
vision,  is  described  as  it  appeared  in  the  vision.  For  the  right  ex- 
planation of  the  expression  reference  must  be  made  to  ver.  8,  where, 
instead  of  horn  of  vision,  there  is  used  the  expression  Hainan  T}$} 
(the  great  horn).  Accordingly  rwn  has  the  meaning  of  n  *?"]£,  in 
the  Keri  »1K"}0  WW,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  21,  a  man  of  countenance  or  sight 
(cf.  Targ.  Esth.  ii.  2)  :  a  horn  of  sight,  consideration,  of  considerable 
greatness ;  icepa<$  Qeopr\Tov  (LXX.,  Theodot.),  which  Theodoret 
explains  by  eirla^ixov  koX  irepifiXeirTov. 

The  horn  was  between  the  eyes,  i.e.  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, the  centre  of  its  whole  strength,  and  represents,  according 
to  ver.  21,  the  first  king,  i.e.  the  founder  of  the  Javanic  world- 
kingdom,  or  the  dynasty  of  this  kingdom  represented  by  him.  The 
he-goat  ran  up  against  the  ram,  the  possessor  of  the  two  horns, 
i.e.  the  two-horned  ram  by  the  river  Ulai,  in  the  fire  of  his  anger, 
i.e.  in  the  glowing  anger  which  gave  him  his  strength,  and  with  the 
greatest  fury  threw  him  down.  The  prophet  adds,  "  And  I  saw 
him  come  close  unto  the  ram,"  as  giving  prominence  to  the  chief 
matter,  and  then  further  describes  its  complete  destruction.  It 
broke  in  pieces  both  of  the  horns,  which  the  ram  still  had,  i.e.  the 
power  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  two  component  elements  of 
the  Persian  world-kingdom.  This  representation  proves  itself  to 
be  genuine  prophecy,  whilst  an  author  writing  ex  eventu  would 
have  spoken  of  the  horn  representing  the  power  of  the  Medes  as 
assailed  and  overthrown  earlier  by  that  other  horn  (see  under  ch. 
vii.  8,  20).  The  pushing  and  trampling  down  by  the  Ulai  is  ex- 
plained from  the  idea  of  the  prophecy,  according  to  which  the 
power  of  the  ram  is  destroyed  at  the  central  seat  of  its  might, 
without  reference  to  the  historical  course  of  the  victories  by  which 
Alexander  the  Great  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  In  the  concluding  passage,  ver.  7,  the  complete 
destruction  is  described  in  the  words  of  the  fourth  verse,  to  express 
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the  idea  of  righteous  retribution.    As  the  Medo-Persian  had  crushed 
the  other  kingdoms,  so  now  it  also  was  itself  destroyed. 

Ver.  8.  The  transformation  of  the  Javanic  kingdom. — By  the 
kingdom  of  the  ram  the  he-goat  became  very  great,  powerful 
(7*WI  as  in  ver.  4).  But  the  great  horn  was  broken  at  the  height 
of  his  strength,  and  four  similar  horns  grew  up  in  its  stead,  toward 
the  four  regions  of  heaven.  rviTn  is  here  used  adverbially,  conspi- 
cuously :  there  came  forth  conspicuously  four  in  its  place.  This 
statement  does  not  contradict  ver.  22  and  ch.  xi.  4,  according  to 
which  the  four  kingdoms  have  not  the  power  of  the  one  great  horn  ; 
for  the  thought  is  only  this  :  they  represent  in  themselves  a  con- 
siderable power,  without,  however,  gaining  the  power  of  the  one 
undivided  kingdom.  The  breaking  of  the  great  horn  indicates  the 
breaking  up  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander  by  his  death.  The  four 
horns  which  grow  up  in  the  place  of  the  one  great  horn  are, 
according  to  ver.  22,  four  kingdoms.  These  are  the  dynasties 
of  the  Diadochs,  of  whom  there  were  indeed  five  :  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus  laid  claim  to  the  title  of 
king ;  but  for  the  first  time  after  the  overthrow  of  Antigonus  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.C.,  and  thus  twenty-two  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  (323  B.C.),  they  became  in  reality  four  kings, 
and  so  divided  the  kingdom  among  themselves,  that  Lysimachus 
had  Thrace  and  Bithynia, — Cassander,  Macedonia  and  Greece, — 
Seleucus,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  the  Eastern  countries  as  far  as 
India, — and  Ptolemy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petrea.  But 
from  the  fact  that  this  first  happened  after  all  the  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  had  been  extirpated,  wre  are  not  to  conclude,  with 
Havernick,  that  the  breaking  of  the  great  horn  did  not  denote  the 
death  of  Alexander,  but  the  extinction  of  his  race  or  house ;  a  con- 
clusion which  derives  no  valid  support  from  these  words  of  Justin  : 
"  All  of  them  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  insignia  of  this  (royal) 
dignity  while  the  sons  of  their  king  survived.  So  great  was  their 
veneration,  that  although  they  had  royal  wealth  and  resources, 
they  cared  not  for  the  name  of  kings  so  long  as  there  existed  a 
legitimate  heir  to  Alexander"  (Hist.  xv.  2.  13).  If  the  breaking 
of  the  horn  is  placed  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  horn  was 
powerful,  here  as  well  as  at  ch.  xi.  4,  the  reference  of  the  words 
to  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and 
when  in  the  very  height  of  his  victorious  career,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  by  the  breaking  of  the  horn  we  can  only  understand 
Alexander's  death,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  founded 
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by  him,  although  it  was  still  held  together  in  a  considerable  degree 
for  two  decenniums  by  his  generals,  till  the  most  imperious  and 
the  most  powerful  amongst  them  usurped  the  rank  of  kings,  and 
then,  after  the  conquest  of  Antigonus,  a  formal  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  the  four  considerable  kingdoms  here  named  raised 
them  to  royal  dignity. 

The  prophetic  representation  is  not  a  prediction  of  historical 
details,  but  it  gives  only  the  fundamental  traces  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world-kingdoms,  and  that  not  in  the  form  of  a  historio- 
graphical  prophecy,  but  only  so  that  it  sketches  the  ground-thoughts 
of  the  divinely  ordained  unfolding  of  these  world-kingdoms.  This 
ideal  fundamental  thought  of  the  prophecy  has  so  wrought  itself  out 
in  actual  history,  that  from  the  one  great  kingdom,  after  the  death 
of  the  founder,  in  the  course  of  time  four  considerable  kingdoms 
arise.  The  number  four  in  the  prophetic  contemplation  comes  into 
view  only  according  to  its  symbolical  idea  as  the  number  of  the 
world  in  its  extension  toward  the  four  regions  of  heaven,  so  that 
thereby  only  the  thought  is  declared,  that  a  kingdom  embracing 
the  world  will  fall  to  ruins  in  a  plurality  of  kingdoms  toward  all 
the  regions  of  heaven  (Kliefoth).  This  has  been  so  historically 
realized,  that  out  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochs  for  the  supremacy 
four  kingdoms  arose  toward  the  four  regions  of  the  earth  into 
longer  duration, — that  of  Cassander  (Macedonia)  toward  the  west, 
that  of  Seleucus  (Babylonia,  etc.)  toward  the  east,  that  of  Lysi- 
machus  (Thracia  and  Bithynia)  toward  the  north,  and  finally  that 
of  Ptolemy  (Egypt)  toward  the  south.1 

Vers.  9-12.   The  interpretation  of  the  vision. 

Ver.  9.  Without  following  the  development  of  the  four  horns 
further,  the  prophecy  passes  over  to  the  little  horn,  which  grew 
up  out  of  one  of  the  four  horns,  and  gained  great  significance 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  people  of  God.  The  masculine 
forms  Eno  and  N£-  (out  of  them  came)  are  to  be  explained  as  a  con- 
structs ad  sensum.     rins  (one)  after  HP  (horn)  is  as  little  super- 

1  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Hitzig  seeks  to  explain  the  prophetic  represen- 
tation, here  as  well  as  at  ch.  xi.  4,  that  with  or  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  his  kingdom  was  divided,  by  reference  to  1  Mace.  i.  G,  according  to 
which  Alexander  himself,  shortly  before  his  death,  divided  the  kingdom  among 
his  generals,  he  thereby  not  only  misapprehends  the  ideal  character  of  the  pro- 
phecy, but  does  not  in  the  least  degree  clear  up  the  matter  itself.  For  the  pas- 
Bage  in  1  Mace.  i.  6,  which  not  only  Arabic  and  Persian  authors  repeat,  but  also 
Moses  v.  Chorcne,  and  even  later  Greek  and  Latin  historiographers,  as  Ammian 
Marcell.,  has  been  explained  by  Curtius  (x.  10.  5)  as  afama  vana,  and  is  proved 
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fluous  as  is  the  P  in  ffyjHftp.  nntf  is  a  numeral,  one  horn,  not 
several  ;  \Q  is  either  comparative,  less  than  little,  ue,  very  little 
(Ewald),  or,  as  less  than  insignificance,  wretchedness,  i.e.  in  an  alto- 
gether miserable  way  (Hiiv.).  The  one  explanation  is  more  forced 
than  the  other,  and  the  idea  of  wretchedness  is  altogether  unten- 
able. Yet  the  \o  serves  as  a  circumlocution  for  the  superlative  = 
perpaucus  (Gesen.,  Win.,  Aub.),  while  verbal  analogies  for  it  are 
wanting.  \0  signifies  from,  oat  of ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  united  with 
HP :  one  horn  of  smallness  (v.  Leng.),  in  which  case  \ti  would  be 
superfluous,  but  with  the  verb  NVJ :  it  came  up  out  of  littleness,  a 
parvoj  i.e.  a  parvis  initiis  (Maur.,  Hofm.,  Kran.,  Klief.).  Thus  it 
corresponds  with  rijjpp  nygj,  ch.  vii.  8.  In  the  words  "  it  arose 
out  of  littleness  "  there  lies  the  idea  that  it  grew  to  great  power 
from  a  small  beginning ;  for  it  became  very  great,  i.e.  powerful, 
toward  the  south,  toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  VW?  (the 
splendour,  glory),  i.e.  toward  the  glorious  land.  "QSfn  =  "Darn  pK, 
ch.  xi.  16,  41.  This  designation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  framed 
after  Jer.  hi.  19  and  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15,  where  this  land  is  called  "a 
heritage  of  the  greatest  glory  of  nations  "  (a  goodly  heritage  of 
the  host  of  nations,  E.  V.),  "  a  glory  of  all  lands,"  i.e.  the  most 
glorious  land  which  a  people  can  possess.  The  expression  is 
synonymous  with  irnpn  pjR  ("pleasant  land"),  Jer.  hi.  19,  Zech. 
vii.  14,  Ps.  cvi.  24.  Canaan  was  so  designated  on  account  of  its 
great  fruitfulness  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  cf. 
Ezek.  xx.  6. 

The  one  of  the  four  horns  from  which  the  little  horn  grew  up 
is  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  the  horn  growing  up  out  of  it  is  the 
king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11.  7)  and  all 
interpreters  acknowledge,  on  the  ground  of  1  Mace.  i.  10.  The 
south,  against  which  he  became  great,  is  Egypt  (cf.  ch.  xi.  5 
and  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff.).  The  east  is  not  Asia  (Kranichfeld),  but 
Babylon,  and  particularly  Elymais  and  Armenia,  1  Mace.  i.  31,  37, 
iii.  31,  37,  vi.  1-4,  according  to  which  he  subdued  Elymais  and 

by  Wernsdorf  (de  Fide  Librr.  Mace.  p.  40  sq.)  and  Droysen  (das  Test.  Alex.  3te 
Beilage,  zu  Gesch.  des  Hellen.  i.)  to  be  without  foundation  (cf.  Grimm,  K.  ex. 
Hdb.  zu  1  Mace.  i.  6).  This  may  have  been  originally  put  intc  circulation  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Hellenic  kings,  in  order  to  legitimatize  their  sovereignty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  Grimm  conjectures  ;  yet  the  confirmation  which  the 
book  of  Daniel  appears  to  give  to  it  contributed  to  its  wide  diffusion  by 
Oriental  and  Byzantine  authors,  and  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees had  without  doubt  the  book  of  Daniel  before  his  eyes  in  the  representation 
he  gives. 
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overcame  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia  (App.  Syr.  c.  45,  46  ;  Polyb. 
xxxi.  11).  Besides  the  south  and  the  east,  Canaan,  the  holy 
land,  as  lying  between,  is  named  as  the  third  land,  as  in  Isa.  xix. 
23  ff.  it  is  named  as  third,  between  Egypt  and  Assyria;  but  ?Kl 
*25?n  ("and  toward  the  glorious  land")  is  not,  with  Kranichfeld,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  exegetical  addition  to  nntan  ?jo  (a  and  toward 
the  east").  Palestine  lay  neither  to  the  east  of  Daniel,  nor  geo- 
graphically to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  denoted  by  the  little  horn, 
because  the  text  gives  no  support  to  the  identifying  of  this  king- 
dom with  the  Javanic,  the  horn  operating  from  the  west. 

Ver.  10.  As  this  horn  became  great  in  extent  toward  the 
south  and  toward  the  east,  so  also  it  grew  up  in  height  even  unto 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  some  of  them  it  cast  down,  i.e.  some  of  the 
stars,  to  the  earth.  The  host  of  heaven  is  here,  as  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  22, 
the  whole  body  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  the  constellations,  and  of 
the  stars  is  epexegetical  of  of  the  host.  Daniel  in  the  vision  sees  the 
horn  grow  so  great  in  height,  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  heavens,  can 
reach  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  hand,  and  throws  some  of  the 
stars  (jp  is  partitive)  down  to  the  earth  and  tramples  upon  them, 
destroys  them  with  scorn.  The  words  of  the  angel,  ver.  24,  show 
that  by  the  stars  we  are  to  understand  the  people  of  the  saints,  the 
people  of  God.  The  stars  cast  down  to  the  earth  are,  according 
to  this,  neither  the  Levites  (Grotius),  nor  the  viri  illustres  in  Israel 
(Glass.),  nor  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Jews  in  church  and  state 
(Dathe).  If  the  people  of  the  saints  generally  are  compared  to 
the  host  of  heaven,  the  stars,  then  the  separate  stars  cannot  be 
the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  chiefs,  but  the  members  of  this  nation 
in  common.  But  by  "the  people  of  the  saints"  is  to  be  under- 
stood (since  the  little  horn  denotes  Antiochus  Epiphanes)  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Old  Covenant,  the  people  of  Israel.  They 
are  named  the  people  of  the  saints  by  virtue  of  their  being 
called  to  be  an  holy  nation  (Ex.  xix.  G),  because  "  they  had 
the  revelation  of  God  and  God  Himself  dwelling  amon£  them, 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  subjective  degrees  of  sanctification 
in  individuals"  (Kliefoth).  But  the  comparing  of  them  with 
the  host  of  the  stars  does  not  arise  from  Jewish  national  pride, 
nor  does  it  mean  that  Daniel  thought  only  of  the  truly  faithful 
in  Israel  (Theod.,  Hav.),  or  that  the  pseudo-Daniel  thought 
that  with  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Messiah  would  appear, 
and  that  then  Israel,  after  the  extermination  of  the  godless, 
would  become  a  people  of  pure  holiness.     The  comparison  rather 
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has  its  root  in  this,  that  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  is  called  the  God 
of  hosts,  ami  by  the  nisnv  (hosts)  are  generally  to  be  understood 
the  stars  or  the  angels  ;  but  the  tribes  of  Israel  also,  who  were  led 
by  God  out  of  Egypt,  are  called  u  the  hosts  of  Jehovah  "  (Ex.  vii. 
4,  xii.  41).  As  in  heaven  the  angels  and  stars,  so  on  earth  the 
sons  of  Israel  form  the  host  of  God  ;  and  as  the  angels  on  account 
of  the  glory  of  their  nature  are  called  D^'J'Hp  (holy  ones),  so  the 
Israelites  by  virtue  of  their  being  chosen  to  be  the  holy  nation  of 
God,  forming  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  this  world.  As  God,  the 
King  of  this  people,  has  His  throne  in  heaven,  so  there  also  Israel 
have  their  true  home,  and  are  in  the  eyes  of  God  regarded  as  like 
unto  the  stars.  This  comparison  serves,  then,  to  characterize  the 
insolence  of  Antiochus  as  a  wickedness  against  Heaven  and  the 
heavenly  order  of  things.1     Cf.  2  Mace.  ix.  10. 

Ver.  11.  This  horn  raised  its  might  even  to  the  Prince  of  the 
host.  N3SH  ■fe>,  the  Prince  of  the  host  of  heaven,  is  obviously  not 
the  high  priest  Onias  (Grotius),  but  the  God  of  heaven  and  the 
King  of  Israel,  the  Prince  of  princes,  as  He  is  called  in  ver.  25. 
ly  7*ljff\  (he  magnified  himself  to)  is  repeated  in  ver.  25  by 
?V  IIDjH  (he  shall  stand  up  against).  Wherein  this  rising  up 
against  God  consisted,  the  second  half  of  the  verse  indicates  in  the 
statement  that  the  "PDA  (daily  sacrifice)  was  taken  away,  and  the 
building  of  His  sanctuary  was  destroyed.  This  verse  does  not 
record  a  part  of  the  vision,  but  is  a  further  development  of  that 
which  was  seen  in  prophetic  wrords.  Hence  we  may  not,  with 
Ebrard,  refer  its  contents  to  heavenly  events,  to  a  putting  away  of 
the  sacrifice  from  before  the  throne  of  God  and  a  destruction  of  the 
heavenly  sanctuary.  On  the  contrary,  Kliefoth  has  well  remarked 
that  it  is  u  without  example  in  Scripture  that  men  penetrate  into 
heaven  to  insult  God ;  what  men  do  against  God  is  done  on  the 

1  The  deep  practical  explanation  of  Calvin  deserves  attention  : — "  Although 
the  church  often  lies  prostrate  in  the  world  and  is  trodden  under  foot,  yet  is  it 
always  precious  before  God.  Hence  the  prophet  adorns  the  church  with,  this 
remarkable  praise,  not  to  obtain  for  it  great  dignity  in  the  sight  of  men,  but 
because  God  has  separated  it  from  the  world  and  provided  for  it  a  sure  inheri- 
tance in  heaven.  Although  the  sons  of  God  are  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  and 
have  scarcely  any  place  in  it,  because  they  are  as  castaways,  yet  they  are 
nevertheless  citizens  of  heaven.  Hence  we  derive  this  useful  lesson,  that  we 
should  bear  it  patiently  when  we  are  thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  are 
despised  by  tyrants  and  contemners  of  God.  In  the  meantime  our  seat  is  laid 
up  in  heaven,  and  God  numbers  us  among  the  stars,  although,  as  Paul  says, 
we  are  as  dung  and  as  the  offscourings  of  all  things." — Calv.  in  loc. 
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earth."  T»nn  is  everything  in  the  worship  of  God  which  is  not 
used  merely  temporarily,  but  is  permanent,  as  the  daily  sacrifice, 
the  setting  forth  of  the  shew-bread,  and  the  like.  The  limitation 
of  it  to  the  daily  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbis  is  unknown  in  the  O.  T.  The  word  much  rather  com- 
prehends all  that  is  of  permanent  use  in  the  holy  services  of  divine 
worship  (Hgst.,  Hav.,  Hofm.,  Kran.,  Klief.).  Thus  interpreted,  the 
prophetic  announcement  corresponds  with  history ;  for,  according 
to  1  Mace.  i.  45,  Antiochus  gave  orders  that  they  should  "  forbid 
burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and  drink-offerings  in  the  temple  ; 
and  that  they  should  profane  the  Sabbath  and  festival  days." 

The  horn  also  overthrew  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah. 
^1  c^j  to  cast  away,  to  cast  forth, — used  of  buildings,  to  lay  waste ; 
cf.  Jer.  ix.  18.  P30,  properly,  that  which  is  set  up,  erected  ;  here, 
as  frequently,  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the  temple  :  so  also 
*jrDB>  pD»  (a  settled  place  for  thee  to  dwell  in),  Ex.  xv.  17,  1  Kings 
viii.  13.  It  is  used  also  of  the  heavenly  dwelling-place  of  God, 
1  Kings  viii.  39,  43 ;  here,  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  With 
regard  to  the  historical  fulfilment,  cf.  the  expressions,  u  her 
(Jerusalem's)  sanctuary  was  laid  waste  like  a  wilderness,"  and 
"  pollute  the  sanctuary,"  1  Mace.  i.  39,  46 ;  and  "  the  sanctuary 
was  trodden  down,"  1  Mace.  iii.  45. 

Ver.  12.  The  actions  of  the  little  horn  are  definitively  compre- 
hended in  this  verse,  as  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  in  the  first 
hemistich  N3¥  and  TEA  are  mentioned  together.     But  this  hemi- 

T   T  •      T  O 

stich  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  We  must  altogether 
reject  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate,  u  Robur  antem  datum  est 
contra  juge  sacrificium  propter  peccata"  which  is  reproduced  in 
Luther's  translation,  u  There  was  given  to  him  such  strength 
against  the  daily  sacrifice  on  account  of  sin  ; "  or  Calvin's,  u  Et 
tempus  datum  est  super  jugi  sacrificio  in  scelere"  whereby,  after 
Raschi's  example,  N3?  *s  interpreted  of  the  statio  militaris,  and 
thence  the  interpretation  tempus  or  intervallum  is  derived.  For 
N3V  means  neither  robur,  nor  tempus,  nor  statio  militarise  but  only 
military  service,  and  perhaps  military  forces.  Add  to  this  that 
N^>  both  in  vers.  10  and  13  means  host.  If  we  maintain  this, 
with  the  majority  of  interpreters,  only  two  explanations  are  ad- 
missible, according  as  we  understand  N3V  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
i.e.  of  Israel,  or  of  some  other  host.  The  latter  interpretation  is 
apparently  supported  partly  by  the  absence  of  the  article  in  M¥,  and 
partly  by  the  construction  of  the  word  as  fern.  (jflW),     Accordingly, 
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Ilitzig  says  that  a  Hebrew  reader  could  not  understand  the  words 
otherwise  than  as  meaning,  "  and  a  warlike  expedition  was  made 
or  conducted  against  the  daily  sacrifice  with  wickedness "  (i.e. 
the  impure  service  of  idols)  ;  while  others  translate,  "  and  a  host 
placed  against  the  daily  sacrifice  on  account  of  sin"  (Syr.,  Grot., 
Harenb.,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  ;  or,  "  a  host  is  given  against  the  daily 
sacrifice  in  wickedness  "  (Wieseler)  ;  or,  "  given  against  that  which 
was  continual  with  the  service  of  idols,"  i.e.  so  that,  in  the  place 
of  the  "  continual,"  wickedness,  the  worship  of  idols,  is  appointed 
(Hofmann)  ;  or,  u  the  power  of  an  army  is  given  to  it  (the  horn) 
against  the  daily  sacrifice  through  wickedness,"  i.e.  by  the  evil 
higher  demons  (Ebrard).  But  the  latter  interpretation  is  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  insertion  of  )h  (to  it);  and 
against  all  the  others  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  proof 
either  from  ver.  13,  or  from  Ezek.  xxxii.  23  or  xxvi.  8,  that 
1H3  means  to  lead  out,  to  bring  forward,  to  give  contrary  to  or 
against. 

In  ver.  13  run  (to  give)  is  more  closely  defined  by  DEiD  (some- 
thing trodden  under  foot)  ;  but  in  these  passages  in  Ezek.  above 
referred  to,  it  [the  verb  |ru]  is  connected  with  an  actual  object. 
Construed  with  the  accus.  pers.  and  ?V,  |nj  means  "  to  place  one 
over  anything."  This  conception  in  its  different  shades  is  not  so 
much  derived  from  the  words  of  the  text  as  from  a  reference  to 
the  history;  for  it  is  supposed  (cf.  Grotius,  Wies.)  that  because  the 
matter  spoken  of  is  the  wickedness  of  Antiochus,  the  entrance  of 
the  Syrian  army  into  Jerusalem  and  its  "proceedings  (1  Mace, 
i.  29  ff.)  must  be  set  forth.  N^V?  notwithstanding  the  want  of  the 
article,  and  notwithstanding  the  feminine  construction,  cannot 
properly  be  otherwise  understood  in  ver.  12  than  in  vers.  10  and 
13,  not  of  the  host  of  the  Syrians,  but  only  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  article  is  wanting  also  in  ver.  13,  where  yet,  because  of  its 
being  taken  in  connection  with  Vhpj  it  can  only  refer  to  Israel. 
Besides  this  passage,  the  fem.  construction  is  found  also  only  in 
Isa.  xl.  2,  where  it  signifies  the  service  of  war  or  vassalage.  But 
this  meaning  here,  where  weighty  reasons  oppose  it,  this  construc- 
tion does  not  require  us  co  adopt,  for  such  a  construction  is  not 
infrequent.  It  is  found  not  merely  with  names  of  nations  and 
races,  so  far  as  land  and  people  are  nearly  related  ideas,  but  also 
with  other  words,  such  as  even  DJJ,  people,  fem.,  Ex.  v.  16,  1  Kings 
xviii.  7,  Jer.  viii.  5  ;  Jton,  a  multitude,  Job  xxxi.  34 ;  JHJ,  seed, 
i.e.  descendants,  Deut.  xxxi.  21 ;  cf.  Ewald's  Lehr.  §  174.     But 
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the  want  of  the  article  in  N2?  in  ver.  12  and  in  13  has  its  reason 
in  this,  that  that  which  is  said  does  not  concern  the  whole  host, 
but  only  one  part  of  it,  since,  according  to  ver.  10,  the  hostile  horn 
will  cast  only  some  N^'?  \0  (of  the  host)  to  the  earth.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  application  of 
the  N*9V  t°  the  people  of  Israel,  it  follows  that  this  interpretation 
is  decidedly  required  not  only  by  the  connection,  chiefly  by  ver. 
13,  but  also  by  that  which  is  said  of  N3¥  in  ver.  12a. 

"  Since  in  ver.  13  the  inquirer  resumes  the  contents  of  vers. 
10-12,  and  along  with  the  sanctuary  names  also  the  *  host'  as  the 
object  of  the  '  treading  down,'  it  is  not  credible  that  this  l  host ' 
should  be  different  from  that  mentioned  in  ver.  12  "  (Klief.). 
Moreover,  lH3n  can  have  in  this  passage  only  the  meaning  of 
to  be  given  up.  ^OAfl  'V  can  then  only  be  translated  because  of  the 
permanent  sacrifice,  if  V&tt  {by  reason  of  transgression)  is  united  as 
object  with  in^n  in  the  sense  :  "  was  delivered  up  in  transgression." 
But  apart  from  this,  that  |HJ  in  the  sense  of  to  give  up  is  construed 
with  T3,  and  there  are  wanting  certain  parallels  for  its  construction 
with  3  merely,  this  interpretation,  "  the  host  (  =  Israel)  is  given  up 
in  wickedness  on  account  of  the  continual  sacrifice,"  presents  an 
idea  not  to  be  tolerated.  We  agree,  therefore,  in  general  with 
the  interpretation  of  Ch.  B.  Michaelis,  Havernick,  v.  Lengerke, 
Maurer,  Kranichfeld,  and  Kliefoth,  and  explain  the  words  thus  : 
"  and  (an)  host  shall  be  given  up  together  with  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, because  of  transgression."  N3¥,  an  host,  i.e.  a  great  company 
of  the  host,  the  people  of  Israel.  3  before  V&&  (transgression) 
in  the  meaning  of  3  pretii,  on  account  of  (um),  or  because  of 
cf.  Gen.  xviii.  28.  W%  is  the  apostasy  of  the  Israelites  from  God, 
the  wickedness  proceeding  from  the  D'JWte  (transgressors),  ver.  23. 
The  objection  that  this  interpretation  is  not  appropriate,  because  JRPB 
is  repeated  in  ver.  13  in  union  with  DEE*  (desolation),  and  therefore 
a  wickedness  devoted  to  destruction  is  characterized  (Klief.),  avails 
nothing,  because  it  in  no  way  follows  from  this  that  the  "  trans- 
gression "  must  be  wickedness  seating  itself  in  the  place  of  the 
a  daily  sacrifice,"  idolatrous  worship  supplanting  the  true  worship. 
But  tt  the  transgression  "  cannot  be  that  which  sets  itself  in  the 
place  of  the  "  daily  sacrifice,"  because  TDRfl  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  but  is  only  co-ordinated  to  the  subject.  If  3  in  PPB? 
is  regarded  as  the  3  pretii,  then  y£>D  can  only  be  that  which  would 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  K3¥.  The  preposition  ?V  before  TWJJ 
means  thereon,  after  that,  also  at  the  same  time,  or  together  with,  as 
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in  Am.  iii.  15,  Hos.  x.  14,  etc.  TD1J,  as  in  ver.  11,  is  not  merely 
the  daily  sacrifice,  but  all  that  had  continuance  in  the  Mosaic 
worship.  Finally,  the  jussive  forms  jrijn  and  "H^ri  (to  be  trodden) 
are  to  be  observed,  since,  according  to  the  just  observation  of 
Kran.,  they  are  not  simply  identical  with  the  future,  as  Ewald 
(§  343)  thinks,  but  here,  as  in  ch.  xi.  4,  10,  16,  modify  the  con- 
ception of  time  by  the  presentation  of  the  divine  pre-determina- 
tion  or  the  decree,  and  thus  express  a  should,  may,  or  a  faculty,  a 
being  able,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  counsel.  To  the  verbs  of 
the  second  half  of  the  verse  T)$  (horn)  is  easily  supplied  from  the 
foregoing  context  as  the  subject ;  and  the  passage  closes  with  the 
thought :  thus  must  the  horn  throw  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and 
he  shall  succeed  in  this.1  npx,  the  objective  truth,  the  word  of 
God,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  worship.  As  to  this  matter 
cf.  1  Mace.  i.  43-52,  56,  60. 

Vers.  13  and  14.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  seen 
and  communicated  in  the  vision,  a  further  vision  unfolds  itself,  by 
which  there  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet  disclosures  regarding  the 
duration  of  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  by  the  little 
horn.  Daniel  hears  a  holy  one,  i.e.  an  angel  (see  under  ch.  iv. 
10),  talking.  What  he  said  is  not  recorded.  But  while  he  is 
talking,  another  angel  interrupts  him  with  the  question  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  affliction,  and  this  is  done  that  Daniel  may  hear  the 
answer.  Therefore  the  first  angel  immediately  turns  himself  to 
Daniel,  and,  addressing  him,  makes  known  to  him  the  information 
that  was  desired. 

The  vK  (to  me),  ver.  14,  is  not,  according  to  the  old  versions,  to 
be  changed  into  IvK  (to  him).  What  Hitzig  says  in  justification  of 
IvK  is  of  no  weight ;  cf.  Kran.  The  angel  that  talked  is  designated 
by  ^i^S,  qiddain,  nescio  quis,  as  not  being  more  particularly  defin- 
able. The  question  condenses  the  contents  of  vers.  10-12  :  u  Till 
how  long  is  the  vision,  etc.?"  fitnn  is  not  the  action,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  vision,  the  thing  seen.  The  contents  of  the  vision  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  appositions :  that  which  is  continual  and 
the  desolating  wickedness,  for:  the  vision  of  that  which  is  continual 
and  of  the  desolation.  The  meaning  of  this  apposition  is  more 
particularly  defined  by  the  further  passage  following  asyndetos :  to 
give  up  the  sanctuary  as  well  as  the  host  to  destruction.     D£$  after 

1  "  Successus  Antiochi  potuit  pios  omnes  turbare,  acsi  tyrannus  ille  esset  Deo 
superior.  Ergo  oportuit  etiam  hoc  prsedici,  ne  quid  novum  vel  inopinatum  con- 
tingent Jidelibus." — Calvin. 
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the  definite  noun  without  the  article,  which  is  sometimes  wanting 
(Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  27  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  293),  does  not  mean  being 
benumbed,  confounded,  but  laid  waste,  fallen  into  ruin;  thus  the 
wickedness  which  consists  in  laying  waste.  DOB*  cannot  be  under- 
stood transitively,  since  D£6?  and  DE>b>D  are  placed  over  against  each 
other  in  ch.  ix.  27. 

In  the  answer,  *W  is  to  be  interpreted  as  in  the  question :  till 
2300  evening-mornings  have  been,  or  have  passed,  thus:  2300  even- 
ing-mornings long,  so  (=then)  the  sanctuary  is  brought  into  its 
right  state.  P1V  primarily  means  to  be  just,  whence  the  meaning 
is  derived  to  justify,  which  is  not  here  suitable,  for  it  must  be 
followed  by,  from  the  defilement  of  the  desolation.  The  restoration 
of  the  temple  to  its  right  condition  is,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  time 
a  justification  of  it  from  its  desolation,  and  it  includes  in  it  the 
restoration  of  the  permanent  worship. 

The  interpretation  of  the  period  of  time,  2300  evening-morn- 
ings, named  by  the  angel  is  beset  with  difficulty.  And  first  the 
verbal  import  of  ">53  3T||  is  doubtful.  Among  recent  interpreters, 
Berth.,  Hiiv.,  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  and  Hofm.  (Weiss,  u.  Erf.  p.  295) 
understand  by  it  days  consisting  of  morning  and  evening  (twenty- 
four  hours);  others,  as  Bleek,  Kirmss,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Wieseler  (who, 
however,  in  his  treatise,  Die  70  Wochen,  u.s.w\,  p.  115  ff.,  defends 
the  first  explanation),  Kran.,  and  Delitzsch,  are  of  opinion  that 
evening -morning  is  particularly  reckoned  with  reference  to  the 
offering  of  a  morning  and  an  evening  sacrifice  each  day,  so  that 
2300  evening-mornings  make  only  1150  whole  days.  But  there  is 
no  exeo-etical  foundation  for  this  latter  opinion.  It  is  derived  only 
from  a  comparison,  or  rather  an  identification,  of  this  passage  with 
Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  11  f.,  and  ix.  27 ;  and  therewith  it  is  proved  that, 
according  to  1  Mace.  i.  54,  59,  cf.  iv.  52,  the  desolation  of  the 
sanctuary  by  the  worship  of  idols  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
lasted  not  longer  than  three  years  and  ten  days,  and  that  from 
Dan.  xii.  11  it  extends  only  to  1290  days.  But  these  arguments 
rest  on  assertions  which  must  first  be  justified.  The  passages 
Dan.  vii.  25  and  ix.  27  cannot  be  here  taken  into  account,  be- 
cause they  do  not  speak  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  1290 
days  (1335  days,  ch.  xii.  11  f.)  do  not  give  2300  evening-mornings, 
that  we  can  and  may  at  once  identify  these  statements  with  this 
before  us.  In  ch.  xii.  11  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  1290  days  is 
unquestionably  the  putting  away  or  the  removal  of  the  TOTI  (daily 
sacrifice))  and  the  giving  (placing,  raising  up)  of  the  abomination 
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that  maketh  desolate  (i.e.  the  altar  of  idol-worship) ;  but  in  this 
verse  (ch.  viii.  14),  on  the  contrary,  the  continuance  not  only  of 
the  taking  away  of  the  TDR,  but  also  of  the  delivering  up  of  the 
saints  and  the  people  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  is  fixed  to  2300 
evening -mornings.  This  oppression  continued  longer  than  the 
removal  of  the  appointed  daily  sacrifice.  According  to  1  Mace. 
i.  10  £f.,  the  violent  assaults  of  Antiochus  against  the  temple  and 
the  Jews  who  remained  faithful  to  the  law  began  in  the  143d  year 
of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidas,  but  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,  i.e.  the  idol-altar,  was  first  erected  on  Jehovah's  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  according  to  1  Mace.  i.  54,  in  the  145th  year  of  the 
Seleucidse,  and  the  purification  of  the  temple  from  this  abomination, 
and  its  re-consecration,  took  place  on  the  25th  day  of  Kisleu  (9th 
month)  of  the  year  of  the  Seleucidse  148.  According  to  this,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by  the  plundering 
of  its  vessels  and  its  golden  ornaments  (1  Mace.  i.  20  if.)  to  its 
restoration  to  its  right  condition,  more  than  five  years  passed.  The 
fulfilment,  or  the  historical  reference,  of  this  prophecy  accordingly 
affords,  as  is  sufficiently  manifest,  no  proper  means  of  ascertaining 
the  import  of  the  "  evening-morning."  This  must  rather  be  exe- 
getically  decided.  It  occurs  only  here,  and  corresponds  to  vv^Orj- 
uepovj  2  Cor.  xi.  25.  But  the  choice  of  so  unusual  a  measure  of 
time,  derived  from  the  two  chief  parts  of  the  day,  instead  of  the 
simple  measure  of  time  by  days,  probably  originates  with  reference 
to  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  by  which  the  day  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  Lord,  after  Gen.  i.  5,  8,  13,  etc.,  where  the  days 
of  the  creation  week  are  named  and  reckoned  according  to  the 
succession  of  evening  and  morning.  This  separation  of  the  expres- 
sion into  evening  and  morning,  so  that  to  number  them  separately 
and  add  them  together  would  make  2300  evening-mornings  =  1150 
days,  is  shown  to  be  inadmissible,  both  by  the  asyndeton  evening- 
morning  and  the  usages  of  the  Hebrew  language.  That  in  ver. 
26  l|Etf?:  3"j$;n  (the  evening  and  the  morning)  stands  for  it,  does  not 
prove  that  the  evening  and  morning  are  reckoned  separately,  but 
only  that  evening-morning  is  a  period  of  time  consisting  of  evening 
and  morning.  When  the  Hebrews  wish  to  express  separately  day 
and  night,  the  component  parts  of  a  day  of  a  week,  then  the  num- 
ber of  both  is  expressed.  They  say,  e.g.,  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (Gen.  vii.  4,  12 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Kings  xix.  8),  and  three 
days  and  three  nights  (Jonah  ii.  1 ;  Matt.  xii.  40),  but  not  eighty 
or  six  days-and-nights,  when  they  wish  to  speak  of  forty  or  three 
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full  days.  A  Hebrew  reader  could  not  possibly  understand  the 
period  of  time  2300  evening-mornings  of  2300  half  days  or  1150 
whole  days,  because  evening  and  morning  at  the  creation  consti- 
tuted not  the  half  but  the  whole  day.  Still  less,  in  the  designation 
of  time,  "  till  2300  evening-mornings,"  could  "  evening-mornings  " 
be  understood  of  the  evening  and  morning  sacrifices,  and  the  words 
be  regarded  as  meaning,  that  till  1150  evening  sacrifices  and  1150 
mornin^  sacrifices  are  discontinued.  We  must  therefore  take  the 
words  as  they  are,  i.e.  understand  them  of  2300  whole  days. 

This  exe<retical  resolution  of  the  matter  is  not  made  doubtful 
by  the  remark,  that  an  increasing  of  the  period  of  oppression  to 
2300  days,  over  against  the  duration  of  the  oppression  limited  in 
ch.  vii.  25  to  only  three  and  a  half  times,  or  to  1290  (or  1335 
days,  ch.  xii.  11,  12),  is  very  unlikely,  since  there  is  in  no  respect 
any  reason  for  this  increase  over  against  these  statements  (Kran. 
p.  298).  This  remark  can  only  be  valid  as  proof  if,  on  the  one 
side,  the  three  and  a  half  times  in  ch.  vii.  25  are  equal  to  three 
and  a  half  civil  years,  for  which  the  proof  fails,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  if  the  1290  or  the  1335  days  in  ch.  xii.  11  f.  indicate  the 
whole  duration  of  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Antiochus.  But  if 
these  periods,  on  the  contrary,  refer  only  to  the  time  of  the  greatest 
oppression,  the  erection  of  the  idol-altar  in  the  temple,  this  time 
cannot  be  made  the  measure  for  the  duration  of  the  whole  period 
of  tribulation. 

The  objection  also,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  historically 
an  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  for  2300  days  by  Antiochus 
than  the  1150  days'  duration  of  this  oppression,  need  not  move  us 
to  depart  from  the  exegetically  ascertained  meaning  of  the  words. 
The  opponents  of  this  view  are  indeed  at  one  in  this,  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  temple  after  its  purification,  and  after  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  was  restored,  on  the  25th  Kisleu  of  the  148th  year  of  the 
Seleucidse,  formed  the  termination  of  the  period  named,  but  they 
are  at  variance  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  period.  Delitzsch 
reckons  from  the  erection  of  the  idol-altar  in  the  temple  on  15th 
Kisleu  in  the  145th  year  of  the  Set,  and  thus  makes  it  only  three 
years  and  ten  days,  or  1090  to  1105  days.  Hitzig  reckons  from 
the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  would  take  place 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altar,  but  has  not 
furnished  proof  that  this  happened  two  months  earlier.  Bleek  and 
Kirmss  reckon  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Apollonius  in  the 
year  of  the  Set.  145  (1  Mace.  i.  30  ff.;  2  Mace.  v.  24  ff.),  misplacing 
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this  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  named,  but  without  having  any 
other  proof  for  it  than  the  agreement  of  the  reckoning. 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  adoption  of  the  consecration  of 
the  temple  as  the  terminus  ad  quern  is  not  so  well  grounded  as 
is  supposed.  The  words  of  the  text,  Vhp  PTO31  ("  thus  is  the 
sanctuary  placed  in  the  right  state"),  comprehend  more  than  the 
purification  and  re-consecration  of  the  temple.  In  ver.  11,  also 
ch.  ix.  17  and  xi.  31,  Daniel  uses  the  word  B*J£&  for  temple,  while 
on  the  other  hand  K^P  means  all  that  is  holy.  Was,  then,  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  this  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word,  placed  in  its 
right  state  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  when  after  this 
occurrence  a  they  that  were  in  the  tower  (Acra)  shut  up  the 
Israelites  round  about  the  sanctuary,"  sought  to  hinder  access  to 
the  temple,  and,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  begun  to  besiege  the 
tower,  the  Syrians  approached  with  a  reinforced  army,  besieged 
the  sanctuary  for  many  days,  and  on  their  departure  demolished 
its  strongholds  (1  Mace.  vi.  18  ff.,  51,  62)  ? — when,  again,  under 
Demetrius  Soter  of  Bacchides,  the  high  priest  Menelaus  was  de- 
posed, and  Alcimus,  who  was  not  descended  from  the  family  of  a 
high  priest,  was  advanced  to  his  place,  who  cruelly  persecuted  the 
pious  in  Israel  ? — when  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  mocked  the 
priests  who  showed  to  him  the  burnt-offering  for  the  king,  and 
defiled  and  threatened  to  burn  the  temple  (1  Mace,  vii.)  ?  And 
did  the  trampling  upon  Israel  cease  with  the  consecration  of  the 
temple,  when  at  the  building  up  of  the  altar  and  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  the  heathen  around  became  so  furious,  that  they 
resolved  to  destroy  all  who  were  of  the  race  of  Jacob  amongst 
them,  and  began  to  murder  them  (1  Mace.  v.  1  ff.)  ?  Havernick 
therefore,  with  Bertholdt,  places  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  2300 
days  in  the  victory  over  Nicanor,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
Syrians  over  Judea  was  first  broken,  and  the  land  enjoyed  rest,  so 
that  it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  annually  this  victory,  as  well  as 
the  consecration  of  the  temple  (1  Mace.  vii.  48-50),  according  to 
which  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  period  named  would  be  shortly 
before  the  erection  of  the  abomination  of  idolatry  in  the  temple. 

If  we  now,  however,  turn  from  this  supposition,  since  the  text 
speaks  further  of  it,  to  seek  the  end  of  the  oppression  in  the 
restoration  of  the  legal  temple-worship,  or  in  the  overthrow  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  the  angel  brings  to  view  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  (ver.  26),  so  also  in  these  cases  the  2300 
days  are  to  be  calculated.     C.  v.  Leng.,  Maur.;  and  Wiesel.,  who 
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regard  the  death  of  Antiochus  as  the  termination,  place  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2300  days  one  year  before  the  beginning  of  violence 
with  which  Antiochus,  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  into 
Egypt  in  the  year  143  Sel.,  went  forth  to  destroy  (1  Mace.  i.  20) 
the  Mosaic  worship  and  law.  Only  a  few  weeks  or  months  earlier, 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  142  SeL,  the  point  of  commencement 
must  be  placed,  if  the  consecration  of  the  temple  is  held  to  be  the 
termination.  In  the  year  142  not  only  was  the  pious  high  priest 
Onias  removed  from  his  office  by  the  godless  Jason,  but  also  Jason 
himself  was  forced  from  the  place  he  had  usurped  by  Menelaus, 
who  gave  Antiochus  a  greater  bribe  than  he  did,  and  gave  away 
as  presents  and  sold  to  the  heathen  the  golden  utensils  of  the 
temple,  and  commanded  Onias,  who  denounced  his  wickedness,  to 
be  deceitfully  murdered  (2  Mace.  ii.  4).  Hence  we  need  not,  with 
Hofmann,  regard  the  deposition  of  Onias,  the  date  of  which  can- 
not be  accurately  fixed,  but  which,  2  Mace.  iv.  7  ff.,  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus, 
and  which  probably  took  place  before  the  year  142,  as  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  2300  days,  although  the  laying  waste  of 
the  sanctuary  may  be  dated  from  it ;  since  Jason  by  royal  autho- 
rity set  up  a  heathen  yvfivdacov  with  an  i(p7]j3etov}  and  by  the 
wickedness  of  the  profane  and  unpriestly  conduct  of  this  man 
Greek  customs  and  the  adoption  of  heathenish  manners  so  pre- 
vailed, that  the  priests  ceased  to  concern  themselves  about  the 
service  of  the  altar,  but,  despising  the  temple  and  forgetting  the 
sacrifice,  they  hastened  to  witness  the  spectacles  in  the  palaestra, 
which  were  contrary  to  the  law  ;  cf.  2  Mace.  iv.  13  ff.  with  1  Mace. 
i.  11-15.  The  2300  days  are  thus,  as  well  as  the  1150  days,  his- 
torically authenticated. 

But  it  is  on  the  whole  questionable  whether  the  number  given 
by  the  angel  is  to  be  reckoned  as  an  historico-chronological  period  of 
time,  or  is  not  rather  to  be  interpreted  as  symbolical.  The  analogy 
of  the  other  prophetic  numbers  speaks  decidedly  for  the  symbolical 
interpretation.  The  2300  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  directly  a  sym- 
bolical number,  such  as  7,  10,  40,  70,  and  other  numbers  are, 
but  yet  it  can  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  the  number  seven  as  to 
receive  a  symbolical  meaning.  The  longer  periods  of  time  are 
usually  reckoned  not  by  days,  but  by  weeks,  months,  or  years ;  if, 
therefore,  as  to  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  2300  days,  we 
reduce  the  days  to  weeks,  months,  and  years,  we  shall  find  six 
years,  three  or  four  months,  and  some  days,  and  discover  that  the 
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oppression  of  the  people  by  the  little  horn  was  to  continue  not 
fully  a  period  of  seven  years.  But  the  times  of  God's  visitations, 
trials,  and  judgments  are  so  often  measured  by  the  number  seven, 
that  this  number  came  to  bear  stamped  on  it  this  signification ;  see 
under  ch.  iv.  13,  vii.  25.  The  number  of  seven  years  is  used  in 
the  symbolical  meaning  when,  not  to  mention  the  cases  in  Gen. 
xxix.  18,  27,  xli.  26  f.,  and  Judg.  vi.  1,  seven  years'  famine  were 
laid  upon  the  land  as  a  punishment  for  David's  sin  in  numbering 
the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13),  and  when  in  Elisha's  time  Israel  was 
visited  with  seven  years'  famine  (2  Kings  viii.  1).  Thus  the 
answer  of  the  angel  has  this  meaning :  The  time  of  the  predicted 
oppression  of  Israel,  and  of  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary  by 
Antiochus,  the  little  horn,  shall  not  reach  the  full  duration  of  a 
period  of  divine  judgment,  shall  not  last  so  long  as  the  severe 
oppression  of  Israel  by  the  Midianites,  Judg.  vi.  1,  or  as  the 
famine  which  fell  upon  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha,  and  shall  not 
reach  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  of  trial  and  of  sorrow  endured 
by  the  exiles,  and  under  the  weight  of  which  Israel  then  mourned. 

But  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  angel's  message,  why  does 
not  the  divine  messenger  use  a  pure  symbolical  expression,  such 
as  "  not  full  seven  times?"  and  why  does  he  not  simply  say,  u  not 
quite  seven  years  ?"  As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  answer 
that  the  expression  "times"  is  too  indefinite;  for  the  duration 
of  this  period  of  sorrow  must  be  given  more  minutely.  As  to 
the  second  question,  we  know  no  other  answer  that  can  be  given 
than  this,  that,  on  the  one  side,  only  the  positive  determination  of 
the  length  of  time,  measured  by  days,  can  afford  full  confidence 
that  the  domination  and  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor  shall  not 
continue  one  day  longer  than  God  has  before  fixed ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  by  the  measuring  of  this  period  by  a  number  defined 
according  to  thousands  and  hundreds,  both  the  long  duration  of 
the  affliction  is  shown,  and  the  symbolical  character  of  the  period 
named  is  indicated.  While  by  the  period  "  evening-morning " 
every  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  every  uncertainty  thence 
arising  regarding  the  actual  length  of  the  time  of  affliction,  is  ex- 
cluded, yet  the  number  2300  shows  that  the  period  must  be  defined 
in  round  numbers,  measuring  only  nearly  the  actual  time,  in  con- 
formity with  all  genuine  prophecy,  which  never  passes  over  into 
the  mantic  prediction  of  historico-chronological  data. 

If  we  compare  with  this  the  designation  of  time  in  ch.  vii.  25, 
instead  of  the  general  idea  there  expressed,  of  "  time,  times,  and 
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half  a  time,"  which  is  not  to  be  computed  as  to  its  duration,  we 
have  here  a  very  definite  space  of  time  mentioned.  This  difference 
corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  two  prophecies.  The  oppression 
prophesied  6f  in  this  chapter  would  visit  the  people  of  Israel  at 
not  too  distant  a  time ;  and  its  commencement  as  well  as  its  termi- 
nation, announced  by  God  beforehand,  was  fitted  to  strengthen 
believers  in  the  faith  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  God  for  the  time 
of  the  great  tribulation  of  the  end,  the  duration  of  which  God 
the  Lord  indeed  determined  accurately  and  firmly  beforehand, 
but  according  to  a  measure  of  time  whose  extent  men  cannot  cal- 
culate in  advance.  In  this  respect  the  designation  of  the  time  of 
the  affliction  which  the  horn  growing  up  out  of  the  third  world-king- 
dom will  bring  upon  God's  people,  becomes  a  type  for  the  duration 
of  the  oppression  of  the  last  enemy  of  the  church  of  the  Lord  at 
the  end  of  the  days. 

Vers.  15-27.   The  interpretation  of  the  vision. 

The  interpretation  of  Daniel's  vision,  as  given  by  the  angel, 
falls  within  the  vision  itself.  When  Daniel  sought  to  understand 
the  vision,  viz.  in  his  mind,  not  by  prayer  or  by  asking  a  question, 
he  saw  before  him,  according  to  ver.  17,  one  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance, who  had  the  appearance  of  a  man,  but  was  not  a  man,  but 
a  supernatural  being  in  human  likeness.  This  person  resembling 
a  man  is  (ver.  16)  named  by  the  angel,  Gabriel,  i.e.  man  of  God. 
The  voice  of  another,  whom  Daniel  did  not  see,  hearing  only  a 
human  voice  proceeding  from  the  Ulai,  commanded  this  person  to 
explain  the  vision  to  the  prophet  (t?'!v>  *•«•  to  Daniel).  Nothing 
further  is  indicated  of  the  person  from  whom  the  voice  proceeded 
than  what  may  be  conjectured  from  viK  pa  (between  the  Ulai), 
whence  the  voice  sounded.  These  words  do  not  mean  u  hither 
from  Ulai"  (Bertholdt),  but  "  between  the  two  banks  of  the 
Ulai"  (Chr.  B.  Mich.,  Hav.,  etc.)  ;  according  to  which,  the  being 
whose  voice  Daniel  heard  appears  as  if  hovering  over  the  waters 
of  the  river  Ulai.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  ch.  xii.  6,  7, 
where  Daniel  sees  a  man  hovering  over  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
Ulai,  who  by  the  majesty  of  his  appearance  and  his  words  shows 
himself  to  be  a  divine  being,  and  is  more  minutely  described 
according  to  the  majesty  of  his  appearance  in  ch.  x.  5  ff.  The 
question,  who  this  man  might  be,  is  first  answered  in  ch.  x.  5  ff. 
Gabriel  is  not  a  nomen  proprium  but  appellativum.  The  angel 
who  was  described  as  in  appearance  like  a  13J  (man)  is  named,  for 
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Daniel,  Qabritl  (u  man  of  God"),  that  on  subsequent  occasions 
.  eh.  ix.  21)  he  might  recognise  him  again  as  the  same 
(Hgst.,  Hofm.,  Kliefoth).  As  to  his  relation  to  other  angels  and 
archangels,  the  Scripture  gives  no  information.  If  Lengerke 
and  Maurer  regard  him,  after  the  book  of  Enoch,  along  with 
Michael,  and  Raphael,  and  Uriel  whose  name  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture,  as  one  of  the  four  angels  that  stand  before  the  throne  of 
God,  the  Scripture  affords  no  support  for  it ;  nor  does  it  counte- 
nance the  supposition  of  Hitzig,  that  the  two  angels  in  vers.  15 
and  16  are  identical  with  those  in  vers.  13  and  14 — that  Gabriel 
who  spake,  and  the  unknown  angel,  was  the  angel  of  the  "  rivers 
and  fountains  of  waters,"  Rev.  xvi.  4.1 

Ver,  lb".  As  commanded,  the  angel  goes  to  the  place  where 
Daniel  stands.  On  his  approach  Daniel  is  so  filled  with  terror 
that  he  falls  on  his  face,  because  as  a  sinful  and  mortal  man  he 
could  not  bear  the  holiness  of  God  which  appeared  before  him  in 
the  pure  heavenly  being.  At  the  appearance  of  God  he  fears  that 
he  must  die.  Cf.  remarks  at  Gen.  xvi.  13  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  20.  But 
the  angel,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  alarm,  calls  him  to  take  heed, 
for  the  vision  relates  to  the  time  of  the  end.  The  address  (ver.  17), 
"  son  of  man,"  stands  in  contrast  to  "  man  of  God"  (=  Gabriel), 
and  is  designed  to  remind  Daniel  of  his  human  weakness  (cf.  Ps. 
viii.  5),  not  that  he  may  be  humbled  (Hiivernick),  without  any 

1  Altogether  groundless,  also,  is  the  identification  of  them  with  the  Persian 
Amschaspands,  since  neither  the  doctrine  of  angels  nor  the  names  of  angels  of 
the  0.  T.  are  derived  from  Parsism.  The  most  recent  attempt  by  Dr.  Al.  Kohut, 
in  his  researches  regarding  Jewish  angelology  and  demonology  in  their  de- 
pendence on  Parsism  (Abhand.  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgen.  iv.  Bd.,  Nr.  3),  to 
establish  this  connection,  is  extremely  poor  and  superficial.  The  proof  adduced 
in  the  first  ten  pages  of  his  treatise  is  confined  to  these  points :  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.  after  the  Exile  or  during  the  Exile  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  is  altogether  different  from  that  presented  in  the  portions  written  before 
the  Exile.  It  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  angels  in  the  period  first  named  take 
the  human  form,  and  bear  names  corresponding  to  their  properties — Michael, 
Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1 ;  Gabriel,  viii.  16,  ix.  21 ;  and  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  xii. 
15,  not  much  later  in  date(?),  Raphael; — now  also,  in  contrast  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  Exile,  there  is  an  order  in  rank  among  the  angels  ;  Michael,  Dan.  x.  12, 
is  designated  as  one  of  the  first  angel-princes,  and,  ch.  xii.  1,  as  the  greatest 
angel-prince  ;  moreover,  the  number  of  D*1")^  {angel-princes)  is  spoken  of  as 

seven,  corresponding  to  the  Persian  Amesha-c.pentas  (Tob.  xii.  15,  and  Book  of 
Enoch  xc.  21).  But  does  this  distinction  between  the  pre-exilian  and  post- 
exilian  doctrine  of  angels,  even  though  it  were  allowed  to  be  as  great  as  Kohut 
supposes,  furnish  a  proof  for  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  Parsism  ?  or  does 
this  derivation  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  in  exile  came  into  intercourse 
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occasion  for  that,  but  to  inform  him  that,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  deemed  worthy  of  receiving  high  divine  revelations  (Kliefoth). 
The  foundation  of  the  summons  to  give  heed,  "  for  the  vision 
relates  to  the  time  of  the  end,"  is  variously  interpreted.  Auberlen 
(p.  87)  and  Ziindel  (p.  105  ff.)  understand  YP'W  not  of  the  time 
of  the  end  of  all  history,  but  of  a  nearer  relative  end  of  the  pro- 
phecy. "  Time  of  the  end "  is  the  general  prophetic  expression 
for  the  time  which,  as  the  period  of  fulfilment,  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  existing  prophetic  horizon — in  the  present  case  the  time  of 
Antiochus.  Bleek  (Jahrb.  f.  D.  Theol.  v.  p.  57)  remarks,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  the  seer  was  exhorted  to  special  attention 
because  the  vision  related  to  the  time  of  the  end,  then  Y\>m  here,  as 
in  ver.  19,  ch.  xi.  35,  40,  xii.  4,  also  ch.  ix.  26,  without  doubt  is  to 
be  interpreted  of  the  end  of  the  time  of  trial  and  sorrow  of  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  time  of 
deliverance  vouchsafed  by  God  to  His  people ;  and  herein  lay  the 
intimation,  a  that  the  beginning  of  the  deliverance  destined  by 
God  for  His  people  (i.e.  the  Messianic  time)  would  connect  itself 
immediately  with  the  cessation  of  the  suppression  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  with  the  destruction  of 
that  ruler."  From  the  passages  referred  to,  ch.  xi.  40  and  xii.  4, 
it  is  certainly  proved  that  K2"fl3?  denotes  the  time  of  all  suffering, 
and  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  Messiah.    It  does 

with  the  Persians  and  the  Medes,  and  that  about  this  time  the  Zend  worship 
flourished  ?  And  do  the  angels  in  the  post-exilian  writings  for  the  first  time 
indeed  assume  the  human  form?  Kohut  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  appear- 
ance of  angels  in  Gen.  xix.  1  ff.,  Judg.  vi.  11  ff.,  xiii.  9  ff.  Then  does  the  agree- 
ment, not  of  the  doctrine  of  the  0.  T.,  but  of  the  later  Jewish  apocryphal 
writings,  Tobit  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  angel- 
princes  and  of  the  Amesha-cpentas,  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  derivation  ? 
Dr.  Kohut  does  not  himself  appear  to  think  so,  since  he  regards  it  as  necessary, 
in  addition  to  this,  which  is  "  perhaps  purely  accidental,"  to  furnish  an  etymo- 
logical argument.  Amesha-qpenta  means  "  non  connivens  sanctus—  the  holy  one 
not  sleeping  ;"  "  thus,"  he  says,  "  it  is  a  mere  Chaldee  rendering  of  the  word 
Amesha-gpenta,  when  in  Dan.  iv.  10,  14,  20,  viii.  13,  the  Jewish  angel-princes 
are  called  puhp  pTJJ  =  holy  watchers."  But  was,  then,  the  Chaldean  king 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom  in  a  dream  a  "  holy  watcher"  appeared,  a  Jew?  and 
in  what  edition  of  the  Bible  has  Dr.  Kohut  found  in  Dan.  viii.  13  the  angel 
name  YJJ  ?  Nor  is  it  any  better  proof  that  the  demonology  of  the  O.  T.  is  a 
foreign  production,  resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Persians 
and  Medes  during  the  Exile,  because  in  Zech.  iii.  1  f.,  Ps.  xlviii.  49,  1  Chron. 
xxi.  1,  and  especially  in  Job  i.  6  f.,  ii.  1,  Satan  "  is  depicted  as  a  plague-spirit, 
altogether  corresponding  to  the  Persian  Agromainjus,  the  killing  spirit."  Such 
silly  talk  needs  no  refutation. 
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not,  however,  follow,  either  that  these  words  "  are  to  be  understood 
of  the  absolute  end  of  all  things,  of  the  time  when  the  Messiah  will 
come  to  set  up  His  regmtm  gloria?,  and  of  the  time  of  the  last  tribu- 
lation going  before  this  coming  of  the  Lord"  (Klief.)  ;  or  that  the 
prophet  cherished  the  idea,  that  immediately  after  the  downfall  of 
Antiochus,  thus  at  the  close  of  the  2300  days,  the  Messiah  would 
appear,  bring  the  world  to  an  end,  and  erect  the  kingdom  of  eter- 
nity (v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  Maur.,  etc.).  The  latter  conclusion  is  not, 
it  is  true,  refuted  by  the  remark,  that  the  words  do  not  say  that 
the  vision  has  the  time  of  the  end  directly  for  its  subject,  that  the 
prophecy  will  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  time  of  the  end,  but  only  that 
the  vision  has  a  relation,  a  reference,  to  the  time  of  the  end,  that 
there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  time  of  Antiochus  and  the  time  of 
Antichrist,  that  "  that  which  will  happen  to  Javan  and  Antiochus 
shall  repeat  itself  in,  shall  be  a  type  of,  that  which  will  happen  in 
the  time  of  the  end  with  the  last  world-kingdom  and  the  Antichrist 
arising  out  of  it"  (Klief oth).  For  this  idea  does  not  lie  in  the  words. 
That  is  shown  by  the  parallel  passage,  ch.  x.  14,  which  Kliefoth 
thus  understands — "  The  vision  extends  to  the  days  which  are 
before  named  tPDjn  WnnN  (latter  days)  ;  it  goes  over  the  same 
events  which  will  then  happen."  Accordingly  the  angel  can  also 
here  (ch.  viii.  17)  only  say,  u  Give  heed,  for  the  vision  relates  to 
the  end-time ;  it  gives  information  of  that  which  shall  happen  in 
the  end  of  time." 

Ver.  19.  The  justice  of  this  exposition  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  this  verse.  Here  the  angel  says  in  distinct  words,  "I 
will  show  thee  what  will  happen  D^n  fPfflKa  (in  the  last  time  of 
the  indignation) 9  for  it  relates  to  the  appointed  time  of  the  end." 
Kliefoth  indeed  thinks  that  what  the  angel,  ver.  19,  says  to  the 
prophet  for  his  comfort  is  not  the  same  that  he  had  said  to  him  in 
ver.  17,  and  which  cast  him  down,  and  that  ver.  19  does  not  con- 
tain anything  so  weighty  and  so  overwhelming  as  ver.  17,  but 
something  more  cheering  and  consoling ;  that  it  gives  to  the  vision 
another  aspect,  which  relieves  Daniel  of  the  sorrow  which  it  had 
brought  upon  him  on  account  of  its  import  with  reference  to  the 
end.  From  this  view  of  the  contents  of  ver.  19  Kliefoth  concludes 
that  Daniel,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  terror  in  the  presence 
of  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  had  turned  his  mind  to  the  contents 
of  the  vision,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  thought  presented 
to  him  by  the  angel,  that  the  vision  had  reference  to  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  that,  in  order  to  raise  him  up,  the  angel  said  something 
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else  to  him  more  comforting  of  the  vision.  But  this  conclusion 
has  no  foundation  in  the  text.  The  circumstance  that  Daniel  was 
not  again  cast  to  the  ground  by  the  communication  of  the  angel 
in  ver.  19,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  angel 
now  made  known  to  him  something  more  consoling ;  but  it  has  its 
foundation  in  this,  that  the  angel  touched  the  prophet,  who  had 
fallen  dismayed  to  the  earth,  and  placed  him  again  on  his  feet  (ver. 
18),  and  by  means  of  this  touch  communicated  to  him  the  strength 
to  hear  his  words.  But  the  explanation  which  Kliefoth  gives  of 
ver.  19  the  words  do  not  bear.  "The  last  end  of  the  indigna- 
tion "  must  denote  the  time  which  will  follow  after  the  expiration 
of  the  DVT,  i.e.  the  period  of  anger  of  the  Babylonian  Exile.  But 
rvnnx  means,  when  space  is  spoken  of,  that  which  is  farthest  (cf. 
Ps.  cxxxix.  9),  and  when  time  is  spoken  of,  the  last,  the  end,  the 
opposite  of  1WN"?.,  the  end  over  against  the  beginning.  If  JV"]nx 
D^n  does  not  denote  such  a  time  as  follows  an  otherwise  fixed 

•    T  - 

termination,  but  the  last  time,  the  end-time  (see  under  ch.  ii.  28), 
so  also,  since  DVT  is  here  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
wrath,  DIM1]  n*lQN  can  only  denote  the  last  time,  or  the  end-time, 
of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath.  This  explanation  of  the 
words,  the  only  one  which  the  terms  admit  of,  is  also  required  by 
the  closing  words  of  ver.  19,  YZ  **$°?  *?  (for  at  the  time  appointed 
the  end).  According  to  the  example  of  the  Vulg.,  quoniam  habet 
tern-pus  finem  suum,  and  Luther's  version,  a  for  the  end  has  its 
appointed  time,"  Kliefoth  translates  the  words,  "  for  the  firmly- 
ordained,  definite  time  has  its  end,"  and  refers  this  to  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  Exile,  which  indeed,  as  Daniel  knew  (ch.  ix.  2), 
was  fixed  by  God  to  seventy  years.  But  that  the  Babylonish  Exile 
will  have  its  fixed  end,  will  come  to  an  end  with  the  seventy  years, 
the  angel  needed  not  to  announce  to  the  prophet,  for  he  did  not 
doubt  it,  and  the  putting  him  in  remembrance  of  that  fact  would 
have  afforded  him  but  very  poor  consolation  regarding  the  time  of 
the  future  wrath.  This  conception  of  the  words  depends  on  the 
inaccurate  interpretation  of  the  words  DJttn  nnnx,  and  will  conse- 
quently fall  to  the  ground  along  with  it.  If  *ljHo?  (to  the  appoint- 
ment) were  separated  from  f'i?,  and  were  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and 
to  be  understood  of  the  time  of  the  DJJT,  then  it  ought  to  have  the 
article,  as  in  ch.  xi.  27,  35.  Without  the  article,  as  here,  it  must 
be  connected  with  PP,  and  then,  with  |iTnn  supplied  as  the  subject 
from  the  context  (ver.  17),  is  to  be  translated,  as  it  is  by  almost  all 
modern  interpreters :  for  the  vision  relates  to  the  appointed  time  of 
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the  end.  But  PPTO,  the  time  of  the  end,  and  YP.  ^S^0*  the  appointed 
time  of  the  end,  is  not  the  absolute  end  of  all  things,  the  time  of 
the  setting  up  of  the  r>gnum  glorice,  and  the  time  of  the  tribulation 
preceding  the  return  of  our  Lord;  but  the  time  of  the  judgment  of 
the  world-kingdom  and  the  setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom 
of  God  by  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  the  end  of  aioav  ot/Vo? 
and  the  commencement  of  the  alcov  ixeKkwv,  the  time. of  the  JVirw 
DWi  (ch.  x.  14),  which  the  apostle  calls  (1  Cor.  x.  11)  ra  t£\t]  tcov 
alcovcov,  and  speaks  of  as  having  then  already  come. 

Ver.  20.  Since,  from  the  explanation  given  by  the  angel  in  this 
verse,  the  vision  relates  to  the  Medo-Persian  and  the  Javanic  world- 
kingdoms,  and  to  the  persecuting  kingdom  of  Antiochus  which 
arose  out  of  the  latter,  so  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  here,  in  pro- 
phetic perspective,  the  time  of  the  end  is  seen  together  with  the 
period  of.  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  by  Antiochus,  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Messiah  with  His  return  in  glory  to  the 
final  judgment,  as  the  latter  is  the  case  also  in  ch.  ii.  34  f.,  44  f., 
and  vii.  13,  26  f.  If  Kliefoth  objects  :  The  coming  of  the  Messiah 
may  certainly  be  conceived  of  as  bound  up  with  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  this  is  done,  since  both  events  stand  in  intimate  causal 
relation  to  each  other,  not  seldom  in  those  O.  T.  prophets  who  yet 
do  not  distinguish  the  times  ;  but  they  also  know  well  that  this  inti- 
mate causal  connection  does  not  include  contemporaneousness,  that 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  the  flesh  will  certainly  bring  about 
the  end  of  all  things,  but  not  as  an  immediate  consequence,  but 
after  a  somewhat  lengthened  intervening  space,  that  thus,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  a  course  of  historical  events  will  further 
unfold  themselves  before  the  end  comes  (which  Daniel  also  knew, 
as  ch.  ix.  shows),  and  where  the  supposition  is  this,  as  in  Daniel, 
there  the  time  before  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  cannot 
be  called  the  time  of  the  end : — then  the  inference  drawn  in  these 
last  passages  is  not  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  For  in  the  last  vision  (ch.  x.-xii.)  which  Daniel  saw, 
not  only  the  time  of  oppression  of  Antiochus  and  that  of  the  last 
enemy  are  contemplated  together  as  one,  but  also  the  whole  con- 
tents of  this  one  vision  are,  ch.  x.  14,  transferred  to  the  u  end  of 
the  days;"  for  the  divine  messenger  says  to  Daniel,  "I  am  come  to 
make  thee  understand  what  shall  befall  thy  people  in  the  end  of 
the  days,  for  the  vision  yet  relates  to  the  days."  And  not  only 
this,  but  also  in  ch.  xi.  35  it  is  said  of  the  tribulation  brought 
upon  the  people  of  God  by  Antiochus,  that  in  it  many  would  fall, 
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to  cleanse  them  and  to  purify  them  to  the  time  of  the  end,  for  it  is 
yet  for  the  appointed  time.  Here,  beyond  doubt,  the  time  of  the 
persecution  by  Antiochus  is  placed  in  intimate  union  with  the  time 
of  the  end,  but,  as  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  not  so  that  the  two 
are  spoken  of  as  synchronous.  This  point  is  of  importance  for  the 
right  exposition  of  the  verse  before  us.  If,  in  ch.  xi.  35,  40,  it  is 
twice  said  ""Wto?  Yp.  *1W  *3  {the  end  is  yet  for  the  appointed  time),  and 
thus  does  not  begin  with  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  by 
Antiochus,  so  we  may  not  conclude  from  these  verses — and  in  this 
Kliefoth  is  perfectly  justified — that  Daniel  expected  the  erection 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  end  of  all  history  with  the 
overthrow  of  Antiochus.  If,  however,  on  the  whole,  the  intimate 
causal  connection  of  the  two  periods  of  tribulation  placed  together 
in  ch.  xi.  in  one  vision  neither  demands  nor  even  permits  us  to 
regard  the  two  as  synchronous,  so  this  erroneous  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  verses  before  us,  in  connection  with  an  incorrect  inter- 
pretation of  ch.  xi.  36-45,  is  sufficiently  obviated,  both  by  ch.  ii. 
and  vii.,  according  to  which  the  fourth  world-kingdom  shall  precede 
the  erection  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  man,  as  also  by  ch.  ix.  24-27,  where — as  our 
exposition  will  show — the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  overthrow  of  the  last  enemy  are 
dependent  on  one  another  in  point  of  time — the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  after  seven  weeks,  the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  follow,  but  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  weeks. 

This  passage  is  to  be  understood  according  to  these  distinct 
revelations  and  statements,  and  not  that  because  in  them,  according 
to  prophetic  perspective,  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  the  saints 
by  Antiochus,  the  little  horn,  is  seen  in  one  vision  with  the  tribu- 
lation of  the  end-time,  therefore  the  synchronism  or  identity  of  the 
two  is  to  be  concluded,  and  the  erection  of  the  regnum  gloria?  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  placed  at  the  destruction  of  this  little 
horn.  The  words,  u  the  vision  relates  to  the  time  of  the  end,"  thus 
only  declare  that  the  prophecy  has  a  reference  to  Messianic  times. 
As  to  the  nature  of  this  reference,  the  angel  gives  some  intimation 
when,  having  touched  the  prophet,  who  had  fallen  in  amazement 
to  the  ground,  he  raised  him  up  and  enabled  him  to  listen  to  his 
words  (ver.  18),  the  intimation  that  he  would  make  known  to  him 
what  would  happen  in  the  last  time  of  violence  (ver.  19).  OJttn  is 
the  wrath  of  God  against  Israel,  the  punishment  which  God 
hung  over  them  on  account  of  their  sins,  as  in  Isa.  x.  5,  Jer.  xxv. 
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17,  Ezek.  xxli.  24,  etc.,  and  here  the  sufferings  of  punishment 
and  discipline  which  the  little  horn  shall  bring  over  Israel.  The 
time  of  this  revelation  of  divine  wrath  is  called  ITHHK  because  it 
belongs  to  the  BW]  0*1$^,  prepares  the  Messianic  future,  and  with 
its  conclusion  begins  the  last  age  of  the  world,  of  which,  however, 
nothing  more  particular  is  here  said,  for  the  prophecy  breaks  off 
with  the  destruction  of  the  little  horn.  The  vision  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  first  supplies  more  particular  disclosures  on  this  point.  In 
that  chapter  the  great  enemy  of  the  saints  of  God,  arising  out  of 
the  third  world-kingdom,  is  set  forth  and  represented  as  the  pre- 
figuration  or  type  of  their  last  enemy  at  the  end  of  the  days. 
Under  the  words  HW  1BW  (ivhich  shall  be)  the  angel  understands 
all  that  the  vision  of  this  chapter  contains,  from  the  rising  up  of 
the  Medo-Persian  world-kinc;dom  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  vers.  20-25  show.  But  when  he  adds 
Djttn  IVjnKj  he  immediately  makes  prominent  that  which  is  the 
most  important  matter  in  the  whole  vision,  the  severe  oppression 
which  awaits  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  future  for  their  purifica- 
tion, and  repeats,  in  justification  of  that  which  is  said,  the  con- 
clusion from  ver.  17,  in  which  he  only  exchanges  riy  for  "ITO. 
nj)  denotes  time  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  point  of  time,  while  "TjrtD 
is  the  definite  time  in  its  duration ;  J*P.  *W°  thus  denotes  the  end- 
time  as  to  its  duration.  This  expression  is  here  chosen  with  regard 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  ver.  14  the  end  of  the  oppression  was 
accurately  defined  by  the  declaration  of  its  continuance.  The 
object  of  these  words  also  is  variously  viewed  by  interpreters.  The 
meaning  is  not  that  the  angel  wished  to  console  Daniel  with  the 
thought  that  the  judgment  of  the  vision  was  not  yet  so  near  at 
hand  (Zundel)  ;  for,  according  to  ver.  17,  Daniel  was  not  terrified 
by  the  contents  of  the  vision,  but  by  the  approach  of  the  heavenly 
being ;  and  if,  according  to  ver.  18,  the  words  of  the  angel  so 
increased  his  terror  that  he  fell  down  confounded  to  the  earth,  and 
the  angel  had  to  raise  him  by  touching  him,  yet  it  is  not  at  the 
same  time  said  that  the  words  of  the  angel  of  the  end-time  had  so 
confounded  him,  and  that  the  subsequent  fuller  explanation  was 
somewhat  less  overwhelming  than  the  words,  ver.  17,  something 
lighter  or  more  comforting.  Even  though  the  statement  about 
the  time  of  the  end  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  terror,  yet  the 
contents  of  ver.  19  were  not  fitted  to  raise  up  the  prophet,  but  the 
whole  discourse  of  the  angel  was  for  Daniel  so  oppressive  that, 
after  hearing  it,  he  was  for  some  days  sick,  ver.  27.     From  Daniel's 
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astonishment  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  angel  in  ver.  17 
spoke  of  the  absolute  end  of  all  things,  and  in  ver.  19,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  end  of  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  Israel  by 
Antiochus.  By  the  words,  u  the  vision  relates  to  the  appointed 
end-time,"  the  angel  wished  only  to  point  to  the  importance  of  his 
announcement,  and  to  add  emphasis  to  his  call  to  the  prophet  to 
give  heed. 

Vers.  22-26.  After  the  introductory  words,  we  have  now  in  these 
verses  the  explanation  of  the  chief  points  of  the  vision. 

Vers.  20-22  explain  vers.  3-8.  "  The  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia  "  are  the  whole  number  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  as  they 
succeed  each  other,  i.e.  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  in  the  whole 
of  its  historical  development.  To  ^S*»?  the  epithet  "Py&n,  hairy, 
shaggy,  is  added  to  characterize  the  animal  as  an  he-goat.  The  king 
of  Javan  (Greece)  is  the  founder  and  representative  of  the  Macedo- 
Grecian  world-kingdom,  or  rather  the  royalty  of  this  kingdom, 
since  the  great  horn  of  the  ram  is  forthwith  interpreted  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  first  king  of  this  kingdom.  The  words  rna&krn  to 
rpflfifl  (ver.  22)  form  an  absolute  subject-sentence,  in  which,  how- 
ever, njnfoyrfi  is  not  to  be  taken  efc/3aTiKtt?,  it  broke  in  pieces,  so  that 
.  .  .  (Kran.) ;  for  "  the  statement  of  the  principal  passage  may  not 
appear  here  in  the  subordinate  relative  passage  "  (Hitzig)  ;  but  to 
the  statement  beginning  with  the  participle  the  further  definition  in 
the  verb.  fin.  with  1  consec.  is  added,  without  the  relative  "JB^,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  (cf.  Ewald's  Lehr.  §  351),  which  we  cannot  give 
with  so  much  brevity,  but  must  express  thus  :  "  as  concerning  the 
horn,  that  it  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  four  stood  up  in  its  place, 
(this  signifies)  that  four  kingdoms  shall  arise  from  the  people.'' 
*13D  without  the  article  does  not  signify  from  the  people  of  Javan, 
for  in  this  case  the  article  would  not  have  been  omitted ;  nor  does 
it  signify  from  the  heathen  world,  because  a  direct  contrast  to 
Israel  does  not  lie  before  us ;  but  indefinitely,  from  the  territory  of 
the  people,  or  the  world  of  the  people,  since  the  prophecy  conceives 
of  the  whole  world  of  the  people  (Volkerwelt)  as  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  Javan.  nyibyj  is  a  revived  archaism ; 
cf.  Gen.  xxx.  38,  1  Sam.  vi.  12  ;  Ewald,  §  191 ;  Gesen.  Gramm. 
§  47.^>-inm  N7)?  but  not  in  his  power,  not  armed  with  the  strength 
of  the  first  king,  cf.  ch.  xi.  4 

Vers.  23-26  give  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the  little 
horn  (vers.  9-12),  with  a  more  special  definition  of  certain  elements 
not  made  prominent  in  the  vision.     The  horn  signifies  a  king  who 
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will  arise  "  in  the  last  time  of  their  kingdom."  The  suffix  to  ornate 
(of  their  kingdom)  relates  to  the  idea  contained  in  HlwO  (kings). 
O'V'J^n  Dnnd.  when  the  transgressors  have  made  full,  scil.  the  trans- 
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gression  or  measure  of  the  sins.  The  object  wanting  to  onn  is  seen 
from  the  conception  of  the  subject.  D^JRPBHj  the  rebellions,  are  not 
the  heathen,  for  901  denotes  the  apostasy  from  God  which  is  only  said 
of  the  Israelites,  but  not  of  the  heathen  ;  and  the  word  points  back 
to  V'w"£3  in  ver.  12.  The  lung  that  rises  up  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(cf.  1  Mace.  i.  10  ff.)  0':5f?y,  hard  of  countenance,  i.e.  impudent, 
unashamed  in  trampling  down,  without  fear  of  God  or  man  ;  cf. 
Dent,  xxviii.  50.  rriTn  p3E>,  understanding  mysteries ;  here  sensu 
malo,  concealing  his  purpose  behind  ambiguous  words,  using  dissimu- 
lation, forming  an  artifice,  interpreted  in  ver.  25  by  »1D"JD,  cf.  ch.  xi. 
21.  The  unfolding  of  these  qualities  is  presented  in  vers.  24,  25  ; 
in  ver.  24  of  the  EWBTJJ.  By  virtue  of  the  audacity  of  his  conduct 
his  power  will  be  strengthened,  ttl33  fc&l,  but  not  by  his  own  might. 
The  contrast  here  is  not :  by  the  power  or  permission  of  God  (Ephr., 
Theodrt.,  Hiiv.,  Hitz.,  Kran.),  reference  being  made  to  jnjn  (was 
given)  in  ver.  12,  and  to  rin  (to  give)  in  ver.  13.  This  contrast  is 
foreign  to  the  passage.  The  context  much  rather  relates  to  the 
audacity  and  the  cunning  by  which,  more  than  by  his  power, 
Antiochus  raised  himself  to  might.  The  strengthening  of  the 
power  is  limited  neither  to  his  reaching  the  throne  by  the  over- 
throw  of  other  pretenders  to  it  (Berth,  and  others),  nor  to  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  but  relates  to  the  power  which,  according 
to  the  following  statements,  he  developed  as  king  against  Israel,  as 
well  as  against  other  kingdoms.  riiK?D3  (wonderful  works)  is  used 
adverbially,  as  in  Job  xxxvii.  5 :  in  an  astonishing,  wonderful  way, 
he  will  work  destruction.  But  from  this  wTord  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  expression  inbn  vo\  is  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  God,  for  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  deeds  or  things  supernaturally  originating 
from  God ;  and  even  though  it  had  only  this  meaning,  yet  here  they 
could  not  be  thought  of  as  deeds  accomplished  in  God's  strength, 
but  only  as  deeds  performed  by  demoniacal  strength,  because  Nn&l 
(shall  destroy)  cannot  be  predicated  of  God  in  the  sense  determined 
by  the  context.  This  destructive  work  he  shall  direct  against  the 
mighty  and  against  the  people  of  the  saints.  D^Divy  does  not  here 
signify  many,  numerous,  many  individual  Israelites  (v.  Leng., 
Maur.,  Kliefoth),  partly  because  in  ver.  25  0^  stands  for  that, 
partly  because  of  the  OWp  DV,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the 
people  of  Israel,  not  merely  the  insignificant  and  weak,  or  pious 
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(Kran.).  Hence  0*»wy  cannot  mean  the  elders  of  Israel,  much  less 
merely  foreign  kings  (Berth.,  Dereser),  but  the  mighty  generally, 
under  which  perhaps  we  are  specially  to  think  of  heathen  rulers. 

In  ver.  25  the  cunning  and  craftiness  of  his  action  and  de- 
meanour are  depicted.  v35?  sll  (through  his  craft)  is  placed  first. 
73K>,  sagacity,  here  sensu  malo,  cunning.  On  the  ground  of  this 
cunning  his  deceit  will  be  successful.  HDip  without  the  article 
means  a  all  kinds  of  deceit  which  he  designs  "  (Hitzig).  On  that 
account  his  heart  is  raised  in  haughtiness,  so  that  not  only  does 
he  destroy  many  unexpectedly,  but  also  raises  himself  against  God. 
In  the  Q^l  (many)  are  comprehended  "  the  mighty  and  the  holy 
people "  (ver.  24).  n^n  does  not  mean  in  deep  peace,  but  in 
careless  security,  and  thus  unexpectedly.  An  historical  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  1  Mace.  i.  10.  D''"]'?'  *ti&  (Prince  of  princes)  corre- 
sponds with  Q^lKH  \pK  (Lord  of  lords)  in  Ps.  exxxvi.  3.  It  is 
God ;  cf.  ver.  11.  But  the  angel  adds,  "  he  shall  be  destroyed 
without  hands,"  i.e.  he  shall  be  destroyed  not  by  the  hand  of  man, 
but  by  God. 

In  ver.  26  there  follows,  in  conclusion,  the  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  said  of  the  duration  of  this  oppression  for  the 
people  of  God.  Because  the  time  of  it  was  not  seen  by  Daniel, 
but  was  revealed  to  him  in  words,  "MDW  *\WK  is  here  used  in  refer- 
ence to  that  which  was,  or  of  which  it  was,  said.  But  we  need  not 
connect  this  relative  sentence  with  the  genitive  "i£3?tt  I'ljjn  (the 
evening  and  the  morning),  although  this  were  admissible,  but  can 
make  it  depend  on  HfeOE  (vision),  since  the  word-revelation  of  the 
evenings  and  mornings  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  "  vision." 
""lip'arn  nnyn  are  to  be  taken  collectively.  The  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  revelation  does  not  betray  the  purpose  to  make  the 
book  falsely  appear  as  if  it  were  old  (v.  Leng.,  Hiteig)  ;  it  much 
more  is  fitted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  weakness 
of  the  faithful,  and  giving  them  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
For  in  the  statement  of  the  duration  of  the  afflictions  lies  not  only 
the  fact  that  they  will  come  to  an  end,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
that  this  end  is  determined  beforehand  by  God  ;  cf.  ch.  xii.  7.  In 
other  places  this  confirmation  serves  only  to  meet  doubts,  arising 
from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  as  to  the  realization  of  revelations 
of  such  weighty  import ;  cf.  ch.  x.  1,  xii.  1,  Rev.  xix.  9,  xxi.  5, 
xxii.  6. 

But  Daniel  must  close  the  prophecy,  because  it  extends  into  a 
long  time.     DHD  is  not  equivalent  to  Drm,  to  seal  up,  but  it  means 
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to  stop,  to  conclude,  to  hide  (cf.  2  Kings  iii.  19,  Ezek.  xxviii.  3), 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  keeping  secret,  or  because  it  would  be  in- 
comprehensible for  the  nearest  times  ;  for  to  seal  or  to  shut  up  has 
nothing  in  common  with  incomprehensibility,  but  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  keeping.  u  A  document  is  sealed  up  in  the  original  text, 
and  laid  up  in  archives  (shut  up),  that  it  may  remain  preserved 
for  remote  times,  but  not  that  it  may  remain  secret,  while  copies 
of  it  remain  in  public  use "  (Kliefoth).  The  meaning  of  the 
command,  then,  is  simply  this :  "  Preserve  the  revelation,  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  yet  to  be  understood,  also  not  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  secret,  but  that  it  may  remain  preserved  for  distant 
times"  (Kliefoth).  The  reason  assigned  for  the  command  only 
agrees  with  this  interpretation.  D^SH  CTpv  (to  many  days)  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  r?."nP  in  ver.  17,  but  designates  only  a  long 
time;  and  this  indefinite  expression  is  here  used  because  it  was  not 
intended  to  give  exactly  again  the  termination  according  to  vers. 
17  and  19,  but  only  to  say  that  the  time  of  the  end  was  not  near. 

In  ver.  27  the  influence  of  this  vision  on  Daniel  is  mentioned 
(cf.  ch.  vii.  2S).  It  so  deeply  agitated  the  prophet  that  he  was 
sick  certain  clays,  and  not  till  after  he  had  recovered  from  this 
sickness  could  he  attend  to  the  king's  business.  The  contents  of 
the  vision  remained  fixed  in  his  mind ;  the  scene  filled  him  with 
amazement,  and  no  one  understood  it.  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and 
Kranichfeld  interpret  ?20  r-X  /  understood  it  not,  supplying  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  from  the  connection.  But  even 
though  the  construction  of  the  words  should  admit  of  this  supple- 
ment, for  which  a  valid  proof  is  not  adduced,  yet  it  would  be  here 
unsuitable,  and  is  derived  merely  from  giving  to  EHD  (ver.  26)  the 
false  interpretation  of  to  conceal.  If  Daniel  had  been  required  to 
keep  the  prophecy  secret  according  to  the  command  in  ver.  26, 
then  the  remark  "  no  one  understood  it "  would  have  been  alto- 
gether superfluous.  But  if  he  was  required  only  to  preserve  the 
prophecy,  and  it  deeply  moved  him,  then  those  around  him  must 
have  had  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  amazement  of  Daniel  would 
become  the  greater  when  not  only  he  but  all  others  failed  to 
understand  it.  To  refer  P^5  fK  only  to  Daniel  is  forbidden  by  the 
comparison  with  I^N  K7)  in  ch.  xii.  8.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
vision  can  alone  lead  to  its  full  understanding. 
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CHAP.  IX.    THE  SEVENTY  WEEKS. 

In  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Median,  Daniel,  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  as  to  the  number  of  years 
during  which  Jerusalem  must  lie  desolate  (vers.  1,  2),  was  led  to 
pour  forth  a  penitential  prayer,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  divine  chastisement  which  hung  over  Israel  on 
account  of  their  sins,  and  entreats  the  mercy  of  God  in  behalf  of 
his  people  (vers.  3-19).  In  consequence  of  this  prayer,  the  angel 
Gabriel  (vers.  20-23)  appeared,  and  announced  to  him  that  seventy 
weeks  (vers.  24-27)  must  pass  over  his  people  and  the  holy  city 
before  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Vers.  1  and  2  mention  the  occasion  on  which  the  penitential 
prayer  (vers.  3-19)  was  offered,  and  the  divine  revelation  following 
thereupon  regarding  the  time  and  the  course  of  the  oppression  of 
the  people  of  God  by  the  world-power  till  the  completion  of  God's 
plan  of  salvation. 

Regarding  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasverosch,  of  the  race  of  the 
Medes,  see  under  ch.  vi.  1.  In  the  word  ^J?n  the  Hophal  is  to  be 
noticed :  rex  constitutus,  /actus  est.  It  shows  that  Darius  did  not 
become  king  over  the  Chaldean  kingdom  by  virtue  of  a  hereditary 
right  to  it,  nor  that  he  gained  the  kingdom  by  means  of  conquest, 
but  that  he  received  it  (?2\>,  ch.  vi.  1)  from  the  conqueror  of  Baby- 
lon, Cyrus,  the  general  of  the  army.  The  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  Mede  over  the  Chaldean  kingdom  is  the  year  538  B.C., 
since  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus 
in  the  year  539-538  B.C.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Cyrus  the  Per- 
sian reigned  nine  years  after  Nabonadius.  But  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
as  is  acknowledged,  occurred  in  the  year  529  B.C.  From  the  nine 
years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  according  to  our  exposition  (p.  198), 
two  years  are  to  be  deducted  for  Darius  the  Mede,  so  that  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  by  himself  over  the  kingdom  which  he  founded 
begins  in  the  year  536,  in  which  year  the  seventy  years  of  the 
Babylonish  exile  of  the  Jews  were  completed ;  cf.  the  exposition 
under  ch.  i.  1  (p.  QQ  ff.)  with  the  chronological  survey  in  the  Com. 
on  the  Books  of  the  Kings  (p.  140  ff.). 

The  statement  as  to  the  time,  ver.  1,  is  again  repeated  in  the 
beginning  of  ver.  2,  on  account  of  the  relative  sentence  coming 
between,  so  as  to  connect  that  which  follows  with  it.  "We  translate 
(in  ver.  2),  with  Ilgstb.,  Maur.,  Hitzig,  "  I  marked,  or  gave  heed, 
in  the  Scriptures  to  the  number  of  the  years,"  so  that  i?D?p  (num- 
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be?')  forms  the  object  to  ^3  (/  understood) ;  cf.  Prov.  vil.  7. 
Neither  the  placing  of  B^"}BD3  (by  books)  first  nor  the  Atnach  under 
this  word  controvert  this  view;  for  the  object  is  placed  after  "by 
books"  because  a  further  definition  is  annexed  to  it;  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  object  from  the  verb  by  the  Atnach  is  justified  by  this 
consideration,  that  the  passage  contains  two  statements,  viz.  that 
Daniel  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  that  his  study  was  directed  to 
the  number  of  the  years,  etc.  ^I?1??,  with  the  definite  article, 
does  not  denote  a  collection  of  known  sacred  writings  in  which 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  were  included,  so  that,  seeing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  prophets  cannot  be  thought  of  without  the  Pentateuch, 
by  this  word  we  are  to  understand  (with  Bleek,  Gesenius,  v.  Leng., 
Hitzig)  the  recognised  collection  of  the  O.  T.  writings,  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  For  B'nDprij  T^  fil/fi\Ldj  is  not  synonymous  with 
DUirorij  al  rypacpai,  but  denotes  only  writings  in  the  plural,  but  does 
not  say  that  these  writings  formed  already  a  recognised  collection ; 
so  that  from  this  expression  nothing  can  be  concluded  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  O.  T.  canon.    As  little  can  Dn^Da  refer,  with  Hav. 

•  t   :  -  7 

and  Kran.,  to  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  (Jer.  xxix.),  for 
this  reason,  that  not  in  Jer.  xxix.,  but  in  Jer.  xxv.  11  f.,  the  seventy 
years  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  implic.  of  Jeru- 
salem, are  mentioned.  The  plur.  B'nsp  also  can  be  understood  of  a 
single  letter,  only  if  the  context  demands  or  makes  appropriate  this 
narrower  application  of  the  word,  as  e.g.  2  Kings  xix.  14.  But 
here  this  is  not  the  case,  since  Jeremiah  in  two  separate  prophecies 
speaks  of  the  seventy  years,  and  not  in  the  letter  of  ch.  xxix.,  but 
only  in  ch.  xxv.,  has  he  spoken  of  the  seventy  years'  desolation  of 
the  land.  In  E^SD?  lies  nothing  further  than  that  writings  existed, 
among  which  were  to  be  found  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  and 
the  article,  the  writings,  is  used,  because  in  the  following  passage 
something  definite  is  said  of  these  writings. 

In  these  writings  Daniel  considered  the  number  of  the  years  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  prophesied.  "1B?K,  as  ch.  viii.  26,  with  respect 
to  which,  relates  not  to  &wny  but  to  D"o$n  "ispp  (number  of  the 
years).  It  is  no  objection  against  this  that  the  repetition  of  the 
words  "  seventy  years  "  stands  opposed  to  this  connection  (Klief .), 
for  this  repetition  does  not  exist,  since  ">Sp£  does  not  declare  the 
number  of  the  years.  With  ri^fep  (to  fulfil)  the  contents  of  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  as  given  by  Jeremiah,  are  introduced.  rfa*inp 
does  not  stand  for  the  accusative :  to  cause  to  be  complete  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem  (Hitzig),  but  p  signifies  in  respect  of,  with 
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regard  to.  This  expression  does  not  lean  on  Jer.  xxix.  10  (Kran.), 
but  on  Jer.  xxv.  12  (u  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished"). 
ni3"jn,  properly,  desolated  places,  ruins,  here  a  desolated  condition. 
Jerusalem  did  not  certainly  lie  in  ruins  for  seventy  years ;  the 
word  is  not  thus  to  be  interpreted,  but  is  chosen  partly  with  regard 
to  the  existing  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  partly  with  reference  to  the 
words  of  Jer.  xxv.  9,  11.  Yet  the  desolation  began  with  the  first 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  deportation  of  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions and  a  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim1  (606  B.C.). 

Consequently,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede 
over  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans  the  seventy  years  prophesied 
of  by  Jeremiah  were  now  full,  the  period  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem determined  by  God  was  almost  expired.  What  was  it  that 
moved  Daniel  at  this  time  to  pour  forth  a  penitential  prayer  in 
behalf  of  Jerusalem  and  the  desolated  sanctuary?  Did  he  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  that  God,  after  seventy  years  of  exile 
in  Babylon,  would  visit  His  people  and  fulfil  the  good  word 
He  had  spoken,  that  He  would  again  bring  back  His  people  to 
Judea  (Jer.  xxix.  10)?  Certainly  not,  since  neither  the  matter  of 
his  prayer,  nor  the  divine  revelation  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  indicated  any  doubt  on  his  part  regarding 
the  divine  promise. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Bleek  and  Ewald,  it  was  Daniel's 
uncertainty  regarding  the  termination  of  the  seventy  years  which 
moved  him  to  prayer.  Bleek  (Jahrbb.  f.  D.  Theol.  v.  p.  71)  thus 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject :  u  This  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
might  be  regarded  as  fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  and  the  termination  of  the  Exile,  when  the  Jews  obtained 
from  Cyrus  permission  to  return  to  their  native  land  and  to  rebuild 
their  city  and  temple,  but  yet  not  perfectly,  so  far  as  with  the  hope 
of  the  return  of  the  people  from  exile  there  was  united  the  ex- 

1  Thus  also  the  seventy  years  of  the  Exile  are  reckoned  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
21-23,  Ezra  i.  1  ff.  This  Ewald  also  recognises  (Proph.  iii.  p.  430),  but  thinks 
that  it  is  not  an  exact  reckoning  of  the  times,  but  rather,  according  to  Zech. 
i.  12  and  Dan.  ix.  25,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  forms  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  desolation  and  of  the  seventy  years.  But  Dan.  ix.  25 
contains  no  expression,  or  even  intimation,  regarding  the  commencement  of  the 
Exile  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Zech.  i.  12,  "against  which  Thou  hast  had  indigna- 
tion these  threescore  and  ten  years,"  there  does  not  lie  the  idea  that  the 
seventy  years  prophesied  of  by  Jeremiah  came  to  an  end  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.     See  under  this  passage. 
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pcctation  that  they  would  then  turn  in  truth  to  their  God,  and 
that  Jehovah  would  fulfil  all  His  good  promises  to  them  to  make 
them  partakers  of  the  Messianic  redemption  (cf.  Jer.  xxix.  10  ff., 
also  other  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  of  other  prophets  regarding 
the  return  of  the  people  from  exile,  such  as  Isa.  xl.  ff.) ;  but  this 
result  was  not  connected  in  such  extent  and  fulness  with  the  return 
of  the  people  and  the  restoration  of  the  state."  On  the  supposition 
of  the  absolute  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  it  appeared  therefore 
appropriate  "  to  regard  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years, 
after  the  expiry  of  which  God  will  fulfil  His  good  promises  to  His 
people,  as  stretching  out  into  a  later  period  beyond  that  to  which 
the  seventy  years  would  extend,  and  on  that  account  to  inquire 
how  it  was  to  be  properly  interpreted."  Ewald  (Proph.  iii.  p. 
421  ff.)  is  of  opinion  that  these  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  did 
not  pass  by  without  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy,  that  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem  would  not  continue  for  ever.  Already  forty-nine  years 
after  its  destruction  a  new  city  of  Jerusalem  took  the  place  of  the 
old  as  the  centre  of  the  congregation  of  the  true  religion,  but  the 
stronger  hopes  regarding  the  Messianic  consummation  which  con- 
nected itself  herewith  were  neither  then,  nor  in  all  the  long  times 
following,  down  to  that  moment  in  which  our  author  (in  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees)  lived  and  wrote,  ever  fulfilled.  Then  the  faithful 
were  everywhere  again  exposed  to  the  severest  sufferings,  such  as 
they  had  not  experienced  since  the  old  days  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Therefore  the  anxious  question  as  to  the  duration  of 
such  persecution  and  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Messianic  time, 
which  Daniel,  on  the  ground  of  the  mysterious  intimation  in  ch. 
vii.  12,  25  and  viii.  13  ff.,  regarding  the  period  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  time  of  the  end,  sought  here  to  solve,  is  agitated  anew ;  for  he 
shows  how  the  number  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah,  which 
had  long  ago  become  sacred,  yet  accorded  with  these  late  times 
without  losing  its  original  truth.     Thus  Ewald  argues. 

These  two  critics  in  their  reasoning  proceed  on  the  dogmatic 
ground,  which  they  regard  as  firmly  established,  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  a  product  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  All  who  oppose 
the  genuineness  of  this  book  agree  with  them  in  the  view  that  this 
chapter  contains  an  attempt,  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation communicated  to  the  prophet  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  to  solve 
the  mystery  how  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  salvation  after  the  seventy  years  of  exile  is  to  be  har- 
monized with  the  fact  that  this  salvation,  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
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the  Babylonish  kingdom  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  exile,  had  not  yet  come,  but  that  instead  of  it,  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  time  of  the  severest  oppression  had  come. 
How  does  this  opinion  stand  related  to  the  matter  of  this  chapter, 
leaving  out  of  view  all  other  grounds  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  ?  Does  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  or  the  divine  revelation 
communicated  to  him  by  means  of  Gabriel  regarding  the  seventy 
weeks,  contain  elements  which  attest  its  correctness  or  probability? 

The  prayer  of  Daniel  goes  forth  in  the  earnest  entreaty  that 
the  Lord  would  turn  away  His  anger  from  the  city  Jerusalem  and 
His  holy  mountain,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  on  the  desolation 
and  on  the  city  that  was  called  by  His  name  (vers.  15-18).  If  this 
prayer  is  connected  with  the  statement  in  ver.  2,  that  Daniel  was 
moved  thereto  by  the  consideration  of  the  words  of  Jeremiah  re- 
garding the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  we  can  understand  by  the 
ruins,  for  the  removal  of  which  Daniel  prayed,  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  Chaldeans.  Consequently  the  prayer  indicates  that  the  deso- 
lation of  Jerusalem  predicted  by  Jeremiah  and  accomplished  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  still  continued,  and  that  the  city  and  the  temple 
had  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  This,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  the 
time  of  the  Exile,  and  not  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  who,  it  is  true, 
desolated  the  sanctuary  by  putting  an  end  to  the  wrorship  of 
Jehovah  and  establishing  the  worship  of  idols,  but  did  not  lay  in 
ruins  either  the  temple  or  the  city. 

In  his  message  (vers.  24-27)  the  angel  speaks  only  of  the  going 
forth  of  the  word  to  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  presents 
the  going  forth  of  this  word  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks 
of  Daniel  determined  upon  the  people  and  the  holy  city  within 
which  Jerusalem  must  be  built,  and  thus  distinguishes  the  seventy 
weeks  as  distinctly  as  possible  from  Jeremiah's  seventy  years 
during  which  Jerusalem  and  Judah  should  lie  desolate.  Thus  is  set 
aside  the  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  chapter  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  by  the  seventy  weeks  ;  and  it 
shows  itself  to  be  only  the  pure  product  of  the  dogmatic  supposi- 
tion, that  this  book  does  not  contain  prophecies  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  living  in  the  time  of  the  Exile,  but  only  apocalyptic  dreams 
of  a  Maccabean  Jew.1 

1  The  supposition  that  the  seventy  weeks,  ver.  24,  are  an  interpretation  of 
the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah,  is  the  basis  on  which  Hitzig  rests  the  assertion 
that  the  passage  does  not  well  adjust  itself  to  the  standpoint  of  the  pretended 
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Moreover,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  Exile  the  expectation 
that  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the 
Messiah  would  appear  along  with  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  was  founded  on  the  predictions  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
but  that  Daniel  shared  this  expectation  the  book  presents  no  trace 
whatever.  Jeremiah  also,  neither  in  ch.  xxv.  nor  in  ch.  xxix., 
where  he  speaks  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  domination  of  Baby- 
lon, announces  that  the  Messianic  salvation  would  begin  imme- 
diately with  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  In  ch.  xxv. 
he  treats  only  of  the  judgment,  first  over  Judah,  and  then  over 
Babylon  and  all  the  kingdoms  around  ;  and  in  ch.  xxix.  he  speaks, 
it  is  true,  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  good  word  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  fatherland  when  seventy  years  shall  be  fulfilled  for 
Babylon  (ver.  10),  and  of  the  counsel  of  Jehovah,  which  is  formed 
not  for  the  destruction  but  for  the  salvation  of  Plis  people,  of  the 
restoration  of  the  gracious  relation  between  Jehovah  and  His  people, 
and  the  gathering  together  and  the  bringing  back  of  the  prisoners 
from  among  all  nations  whither  they  had  been  scattered  (vers. 
11-14),  but  he  says  not  a  word  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  all  this  would 
take  place  immediately  after  these  seventy  years. 

Now  if  Daniel,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Le,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  the  Exile,  prayed  thus  earnestly  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  sanctuary,  he  must  have  been  led  to  do 
so  from  a  contemplation  of  the  then  existing  state  of  things.  The 
political  aspect  of  the  world-kingdom  could  scarcely  have  furnished 
to  him  such  a  motive.  The  circumstance  that  Darius  did  not 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  grant  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  fatherland  and  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
could  not  make  him  doubt  the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  Jeremiah  regarding  the  duration  of 

Daniel,  but  is  in  harmony  with  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  other  argu- 
ments which  Hitzig  and  others  bring  forth  against  this  chapter  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Daniel,  consist  partly  in  vain  historical  or  dogmatic  assertions,  such  as 
that  there  are  doubts  regarding  the  existence  of  Darius  of  Media, — partly  in 
misinterpretations,  such  as  that  Daniel  wholly  distinguishes  himself,  vers.  6,  10, 
from  the  prophets,  and  presents  himself  as  a  reader  of  their  writings  (Hitz.), — 
opinions  which  are  no  better  founded  than  the  conclusions  of  Berth.,  v.  Leng., 
and  Staeh.,  drawn  from  the  mention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  ver.  7, 
and  of  the  holy  city,  ver.  24,  that  Jerusalem  was  then  still  inhabited  and  the 
temple  still  standing.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  the  prayer  of  Daniel  is  an 
imitation  of  the  prayers  of  Ezra  ix.  and  Neh.  ix.,  or,  as  Ewald  thinks,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  prayer  of  Baruch  (Bar.  ch.  i.  and  ii.). 
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the  Exile,  since  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xliv.  28,  that  Coresch 
(Cyrus)  should  build  Jerusalem  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  was  beyond  question  known  to  him,  and  Darius  had  in  a 
certain  sense  reached  the  sovereignty  over  the  Chaldean  kingdom, 
and  was  of  such  an  age  (ch.  vi.  1)  that  now  his  reign  must  be 
near  its  end,  and  Cyrus  would  soon  mount  his  throne  as  his  suc- 
cessor. That  which  moved  Daniel  to  prayer  was  rather  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  his  own  people,  among  whom  the  chastisement 
of  the  Exile  had  not  produced  the  expected  fruits  of  repentance ; 
so  that,  though  he  did  not  doubt  regarding  the  speedy  liberation  of 
his  people  from  Babylonish  exile,  he  might  still  hope  for  the  early 
fulfilment  of  the  deliverance  prophesied  of  after  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Canaan.  This  appears 
from  the  contents  of  the  prayer.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close 
it  is  pervaded  by  sorrow  on  account  of  the  great  sinfulness  of  the 
people,  among  whom  also  there  were  no  signs  of  repentance.  The 
prayer  for  the  turning  away  of  the  divine  wrath  Daniel  grounds 
solely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  upon  that  which  the  Lord  had 
already  done  for  His  people  by  virtue  of  His  covenant  faithful- 
ness, the  flipIV  (righteousness)  of  the  Lord,  not  the  "  righteousness" 
of  the  people.  This  confession  of  sin,  and  this  entreaty  for  mercy, 
show  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were  not  yet  in  that  spiritual 
condition  in  which  they  might  expect  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
mise of  the  Lord  spoken  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxix.  12  ff.)  :  "  Ye 
shall  seek  me  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me  with  all 
your  heart ;  and  I  will  be  found  of  you,  and  will  turn  away  your 
captivity,"  etc. 

With  this  view  of  the  contents  of  the  prayer  corresponds  the 
divine  answer  which  Gabriel  brings  to  the  prophet,  the  substance 
of  which  is  to  this  effect,  that  till  the  accomplishment  of  God's  plan 
of  salvation  in  behalf  of  His  people,  yet  seventy  weeks  are  ap- 
pointed, and  that  during  this  time  great  and  severe  tribulations 
would  fall  upon  the  people  and  the  city. 

Vers.  3-19.  DanieV  s  prayer. 

This  prayer  has  been  judged  very  severely  by  modern  critics. 
According  to  Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitzig,  Staeh.,  and  Ewald,  its  matter 
and  its  whole  design  are  constructed  according  to  older  patterns,  in 
particular  according  to  the  prayers  of  Neh.  ix.  and  Ezra  ix.,  since 
ver.  4  is  borrowed  from  Neh.  i.  5,  ix.  32  ;  ver.  8  from  Neh.  ix.  34 ; 
ver.  14  from  Neh.  ix.  33;  ver.  15  from  Neh.  i.  10,  ix.  10;  and, 
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finally,  vers.  7  and  8  from  Ezra  ix.  7.  Bat  if  we  consider  this 
dependence  more  closely,  we  shall,  it  is  true,  find  the  expression 
D^Qn  nt?3  {confusion  of  faces,  vers.  7  and  8)  in  Ezra  ix.  7,  but 
we  also  find  it  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21,  Jer.  vii.  19,  and  also  in  Ps. 
xliv.  16;  ninpp  (forgivenesses,  ver.  9)  we  find  in  Neh.  ix.  17,  but 
also  in  Ps.  cxxx.  4;  and  pV  "H^  (is  poured  upon,  spoken  of  the  anger 
of  God,  ver.  11)  is  found  not  only  in  2  Chron.  xii.  7,  xxxiv.  21,  25, 
but  also  Jer.  xlii.  18,  xliv.  6,  and  Nah.  i.  6.  We  have  only  to 
examine  the  other  parallel  common  thoughts  and  words  adduced 
in  order  at  once  to  perceive  that,  without  exception,  they  all  have 
their  roots  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  afford  not  the  slightest  proof  of 
the  dependence  of  this  chapter  on  Neh.  ix. 

The  thought,  "great  and  dreadful  God,  keeping  the  covenant 
and  mercy,"  etc.,  which  is  found  in  ver.  4  and  in  Neh.  i.  5,  has  its 
roots  in  Deut.  vii.  21  and  9,  cf.  Ex.  xx.  6,  xxxiv.  7,  and  in  the  form 
found  in  Neh.  ix.  32,  in  Deut.  x.  17;  the  expression  (ver.  15), 
"  Thou  hast  brought  Thy  people  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand,"  has  its  origin  in  Deut.  vii.  8,  ix.  26,  etc. 
But  in  those  verses  where  single  thoughts  or  words  of  this  prayer 
so  accord  with  Neh.  ix.  or  Ezra  ix.  as  to  show  a  dependence,  a 
closer  comparison  will  prove,  not  that  Daniel  borrows  from  Ezra  or 
Nehemiah,  but  that  they  borrow  from  Daniel.  This  is  put  beyond 
a  doubt  by  placing  together  the  phrases :  "  our  kings,  our  princes, 
our  fathers"  (Dan.  vers.  5  and  8),  compared  with  these:  "  our  kings, 
our  princes,  our  priests,  and  our  fathers"  (Neh.  ix.  34,  32),  and 
"  our  kings  and  our  priests"  (Ezra  ix.  7).  For  here  the  naming 
of  the  "  priests "  along  with  the  "kings  and  princes"  is  just  as 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  the  omission 
of  the  "priests"  is  of  the  time  of  the  Exile,  in  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessation  of  worship,  the  office  of  the  priest  was 
suspended.  This  circumstance  tends  to  refute  the  argument  of 
Stahelin  (Einl.  p.  349),  that  since  the  prayers  in  Chron.,  Ezra,  and 
Nehem.  greatly  resemble  each  other,  and  probably  proceed  from 
one  author,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  author  of  Dan.  ix.  depended 
on  the  most  recent  historical  writings,  than  that  Dan.  ix.  was  always 
before  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  Chron. — a  supposition  the  proba- 
bility of  which  is  not  manfest. 

If,  without  any  preconceived  opinion  that  this  book  is  a  product 
of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  the  contents  and  the  course  of 
thought  found  in  the  prayer,  Dan.  ix.,  are  compared  with  the 
prayers  in  Ezra  ix.  and  Neh.  ix.,  we  will  not  easily  suppose  it 
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possible  that  Daniel  depends  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  prayer 
of  Ezra  ix.  6-15  is  a  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  congregation  from 
the  days  of  the  fathers  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  in  which  Ezra 
scarcely  ventures  to  raise  his  countenance  to  God,  because  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation  he  is  borne  down  by  the  thought  of 
their  guilt ;  and  therefore  he  does  not  pray  for  pardon,  because  his 
design  is  only  a  to  show  to  the  congregation  how  greatly  they  had 
gone  astray,  and  to  induce  them  on  their  part  to  do  all  to  atone 
for  their  guilt,  and  to  turn  away  the  anger  of  God"  (Bertheau). 

The  prayer,  Neh.  ix.  6-37,  is,  after  the  manner  of  Ps.  cv.  and 
cvi.,  an  extended  offering  of  praise  for  all  the  good  which  the  Lord 
had  manifested  toward  His  people,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
continually  hardened  their  necks  and  revolted  from  Him  from  the 
time  of  the  call  of  Abraham  down  to  the  time  of  the  Exile,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  confession,  "  God  is  righteous,  but  we  are 
guilty,"  never  rising  to  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  bondage, 
under  which  the  people  even  then  languished. 

The  prayer  of  Dan.  ix.,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  contents  and 
form,  not  only  creates  the  impression  u  of  a  fresh  production 
adapted  to  the  occasion,"  and  also  of  great  depth  of  thought  and 
of  earnest  power  in  prayer,  but  it  presents  itself  specially  as  the 
prayer  of  a  man,  a  prophet,  standing  in  a  near  relation  to  God,  so 
that  we  perceive  that  the  suppliant  probably  utters  the  confession 
of  sin  and  of  guilt  in  the  name  of  the  congregation  in  which  he  is 
included ;  but  in  the  prayer  for  the  turning  away  of  God's  anger 
his  special  relation  to  the  Lord  is  seen,  and  is  pleaded  as  a  reason 
for  his  being  heard,  in  the  words,  u  Hear  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant 
and  Ms  supplication  (ver.  17);  O  my  God,  incline  Thine  ear" 
(ver.  18).1 

The  prayer  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Vers.  4-14  contain  the 
confession  of  sin  and  guilt ;  vers.  15-19  the  supplication  for  mercy, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  holy  city  and  its  sanctuary  lying  in 
ruins. 

1  After  the  above  remarks,  Ewald's  opinion,  that  this  prayer  is  only  an 
epitome  of  the  prayer  of  Baruch  (ch.  i.  15-iii.  8),  scarcely  needs  any  special 
refutation.  It  is  open  before  our  eyes,  and  has  been  long  known,  that  the 
prayer  of  Baruch  in  the  whole  course  of  its  thoughts,  and  in  many  of  the 
expressions  found  in  it,  fits  closely  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel ;  but  also  all  inter- 
preters not  blinded  by  prejudice  have  long  ago  acknowledged  that  from  the 
resemblances  of  this  apocryphal  product  not  merely  to  Dan.  ix.,  but  also  much 
more  to  Jeremiah,  nothing  further  follows  than  that  the  author  of  this  late 
copy  of  ancient  prophetic  writings  knew  and  used  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  was 
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The  confession  of  sin  divides  itself  into  two  strophes.  Vers. 
4-10  state  the  transgression  and  the  guilt,  while  vers.  11-14  refer 
to  the  punishment  from  God  for  this  guilt.  Ver.  3  forms  the  in- 
troduction. The  words,  M  Then  I  directed  my  face  to  the  Lord," 
are  commonly  understood,  after  ch.  vi.  11,  as  meaning  that  Daniel 
turned  his  face  toward  the  place  of  the  temple,  toward  Jerusalem. 
This  is  possible.  The  words  themselves,  however,  only  say  that  he 
turned  his  face  to  God  the  Lord  in  heaven,  to  BwgO  ^"W,  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world,  the  true  God,  not  to  nirv,  although  he 
meant  the  covenant  God.  "  To  seek  prayer  in  (with)  fasting," 
etc.  "  Fasting  in  sackcloth  (penitential  garment  made  of  hair) 
and  ashes,"  i.e.  sprinkling  the  head  with  ashes  as  an  outward  sign 
of  true  humility  and  penitence,  comes  into  consideration  as  a  means 
of  preparation  for  prayer,  in  order  that  one  might  place  himself  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  for  prayer,  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  hearing  of  it — a  result  which  is  the  aim  in  the 
seeking.  In  regard  to  this  matter  Jerome  makes  these  excellent 
remarks :  "  In  cinere  igitur  et  sacco  postulat  impleri  quod  Deus 
promiserat,  non  quod  esset  incredulus  futurorum,  sed  ne  securitas 
negligentiam  et  negligentia  pareret  offensam."  n?Sin  and  tfOIJnri  = 
njnn,  cf.  1  Kings  viii.  38,  45,  49,  2  Chron.  vi.  29,  35.  ntan  is 
prayer  in  general;  D^rw?  prayer  for  mercy  and  compassion,  as 
also  a  petition  for  something,  such  as  the  turning  away  of  misfor- 
tune or  evil  (deprecari).  The  design  of  the  prayer  lying  before  us 
is  to  entreat  God  that  He  would  look  with  pity  on  the  desolation 
of  the  holy  city  and  the  temple,  and  fulfil  His  promise  of  their 
restoration.     This  prayer  is  found  in  vers.  15-19. 

Yer.  4.  Since  the  desolation  of  the  holy  land  and  the  exile  of 
the  people  wTas  a  well-deserved  punishment  for  their  sins,  and  a 
removal  of  the  punishment  could  not  be  hoped  for  without  genuine 
humiliation  under  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  Daniel  begins 
with  a  confession  of  the  great  transgression  of  the  people,  and  of 

familiar  with  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  Jeremiah,  and  of  other  prophets,  so 
that  he  imitated  them.  This  statement,  that  the  pseudo-Baruch  in  ch.  i.  15- 
iii.  8  presents  an  extended  imitation  of  Daniel's  prayer,  Ewald  has  not  refuted, 
and  he  has  brought  forward  nothing  more  in  support  of  his  view  than  the  as- 
sertion, resting  on  the  groundless  supposition  that  the  mention  of  the  "judges" 
in  Dan.  ix.  12  is  derived  from  Bar.  ii.  1,  and  on  the  remark  that  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Baruch  would  have  nothing  at  all  peculiar  if  he  had  formed  that 
long  prayer  out  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  or  had  only  wrought  after  this  pattern 
— a  remark  which  bears  witness,  indeed,  of  a  compassionate  concern  for  his 
protege,  but  manifestly  says  nothing  for  the  critic. 
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the  righteousness  of  the  divine  dealings  with  them,  that  on  the 
ground  of  this  confession  he  might  entreat  of  the  divine  compas- 
sion the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and 
Israel.  He  prays  to  Jehovah  wj  my  God.  If  we  wish  our 
prayers  to  be  heard,  then  God,  to  whom  we  pray,  must  become 
our  God.  To  n^n?  (/  made  confession)  M.  Geier  applies  Augus- 
tine's beautiful  remark  on  Ps.  xxix. :  "  Confessio  gemina  est,  aut 
peccati  aut  laudis.  Quando  nobis  male  est  in  tribulationibus,  confite- 
amur  peccata  nostra ;  quando  nobis  bene  est  in  exultatione  justitice, 
conjiteamur  laudem  Deo :  sine  confessione  tamen  non  simus."  The 
address,  "  Thou  great  and  dreadful  God,  who  keepest  the  cove- 
nant," etc.,  points  in  its  first  part  to  the  mighty  acts  of  God  in 
destroying  His  enemies  (cf.  Deut.  vii.  21),  and  in  the  second  part 
to  the  faithfulness  of  God  toward  those  that  fear  Him  in  fulfill in£ 
His  promises  (cf.  Deut.  vii.  9).  While  the  greatness  and  the  ter- 
ribleness  of  God,  which  Israel  had  now  experienced,  wrought 
repentance  and  sorrow,  the  reference  to  the  covenant  faithfulness 
of  God  served  to  awaken  and  strengthen  their  confidence  in  the 
help  of  the  Almighty. 

Ver.  5.  God  is  righteous  and  faithful,  but  Israel  is  unrighteous 
and  faithless.  The  confession  of  the  great  guilt  of  Israel  in  ver. 
5  connects  itself  with  the  praise  of  God.  This  guilt  Daniel  con- 
fesses in  the  strongest  words.  NDn,  to  make  a  false  step,  designates 
sin  as  an  erring  from  the  right ;  TO?  to  be  perverse,  as  unrighteous- 
ness ;  VBn,  to  do  wrong,  as  a  passionate  rebellion  against  God.  To 
these  three  words,  which  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  47)  had  already 
used  as  an  exhaustive  expression  of  a  consciousness  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cvi.  6)  had  repeated  as  the  confession 
of  the  people  in  exile,  Daniel  yet  further  adds  the  expression  ^T19> 
we  have  rebelled  against  God,  and  "riD,  are  departed,  fallen  away 
from  His  commandments ;  this  latter  word  being  in  the  inf.  absol., 
thereby  denotes  that  the  action  is  presented  with  emphasis. 

Ver.  6.  The  guilt  becomes  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  God 
failed  not  to  warn  them,  and  that  Israel  would  not  hear  the  words 
of  the  prophets,  who  in  His  name  spoke  to  high  and  low, — to  kings 
and  princes,  i.e.  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families,  and  to  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom  and  to  the  fathers,  i.e.  to  their  ancestors,  in 
this  connection  with  the  exclusion  of  kings  and  chiefs  of  the 
people,  who  are  specially  named,  as  Jer.  xliv.  17,  cf.  Neh.  ix. 
32,  34  ;  not  perhaps  the  elders,  heads  of  families  (Cocceius,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  others),  or  merely  teachers  (Ewald).     To  illustrate 
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the  meaning,  there  is  added  the  expression  ci  the  whole  people  of 
the  land,"  not  merely  the  common  people,  so  that  no  one  might 
regard  himself  as  exempted.  Compare  *P£iT73,  Neh.  ix.  32.  This 
expression,  comprehending  all,  is  omitted  wnen  the  thought  is 
repeated  in  ver.  8. 

Ver.  7.  Thus  to  God  belonsreth  righteousness,  but  to  the  sin- 
f  ul  people  only  shame.  HjJ^Jfn  *|?  does  not  mean :  Thine  was  the 
righteous  cause  (Hitzig).  The  interpolation  of  the  was  is  arbitrary, 
and  nij'rc  predicated  of  God  is  not  righteous  cause,  but  righteous- 
ness as  a  perfection  which  is  manifested  in  His  operations  on  the 
earth,  or  specially  in  His  dealings  toward  Israel.  &^3n  n#3j  shame 
which  reflects  itself  in  the  countenance,  not  because  of  disgraceful 
circumstances,  Ezra  ix.  7  (Kranichfeld),  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  well-deserved  suffering.  '"Hri  Dis3  does  not  mean  :  at  this  time, 
to-day,  now  (Hav.,  v.  Leng.,  and  others)  ;  the  interpretation  of  3 
in  the  sense  of  circa  stands  opposed  to  the  definite  »T}n.  In  the 
formula  n:tn  Dis3  the  3  has  always  the  meaning  of  a  comparison  ; 
also  in  Jer.  xliv.  6,  22,  23,  1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  and  everywhere  the 
expression  has  this  meaning :  as  it  happened  this  day,  as  experience 
has  now  shown  or  shows.  See  under  Deut.  ii.  30.  Here  it  relates 
merely  to  'eh  n^a  «7  [to  us  shame,  etc.),  not  also  to  the  first  part 
of  the  verse.  The  w  is  particularized  by  the  words,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  "  (^X  collectively,  since  the  plur.  D^K  in  this  connection 
cannot  be  used ;  it  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  O.  T.),  u  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem."  Both  together  are  the  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  ?K"}^,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  the 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  To  both  of  these  the 
further  definition  relates  :  a  those  that  are  near,  and  those  that  are 
far  off,  etc."  With  '»  "IPK  ajVp*  {because  of  their  trespass  which" 
etc.),  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  40. 

Ver.  8.  In  this  verse  Daniel  repeats  the  thoughts  of  ver.  la 
in  order  to  place  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  people  opposite  to  the 
divine  compassion,  and  then  to  pass  from  confession  of  sin  to  sup- 
plication for  the  sin-forgiving  grace  of  the  covenant-keeping  God. 

Ver.  9.  Compassion  and  forgiveness  are  with  the  Lord  our 
God  ;  and  these  we  need,  for  we  have  rebelled  against  Him.  This 
thought  is  expanded  in  vers.  10-14.  The  rebellion  against  God, 
the  refusing  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  through  the  prophets, 
the  transgression  of  His  law,  of  which  all  Israel  of  the  twelve 
tribes  were  guilty,  has  brought  the  punishment  on  the  whole 
people  which  the  law  of  Moses  threatened  against  transgressors. 
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Ver.  11.  ^l^ril  with  )  consec. :  therefore  has  the  curse  poured 
itself  out,  and  the  oath,  i.e.  the  curse  strengthened  with  an  oath. 
Sjnjj  to  pour  forth,  of  storms  of  rain  and  hail  (Ex.  ix.  33),  but 
especially  of  the  destroying  fire-rain  of  the  divine  wrath,  cf.  Nah. 
i.  6  with  Gen.  xix.  24,  and  Jer.  vii.  20,  xlii.  18,  xliv.  6.  n?Kn  is 
used,  Deut.  xxix.  18  f .,  of  the  threatenings  against  the  transgressors 
of  the  law  in  Lev.  xxvi.  14  ff.,  Deut.  xxviii.  15  fr\,  to  which  Daniel 
here  makes  reference.  To  strengthen  the  expression,  he  has  added 
ny2tir\  (and  the.  oath)  to  nfoei,  after  Num.  v.  21 ;  cf.  also  Neh. 
x.  30. 

Ver.  12.  In  this  verse  the  Kethiv  VOI,  in  harmony  with  the 
ancient  versions,  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the  Keri  only  as  an  ex- 
planation inferred  from  the  thought  of  a  definite  curse.  u  Our 
judges  "  is  an  expression  comprehending  the  chiefs  of  the  people, 
kings  and  princes,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  10,  cxlviii.  11. 

Ver.  13.  The  thought  of  ver.  11  is  again  taken  up  once  more 
to  declare  that  God,  by  virtue  of  His  righteousness,  must  carry 
out  against  the  people  the  threatening  contained  in  His  law.  1")K 
before  nyvrza  is  not,  with. Kranichf eld,  to  be  explained  from  the 
construction  of  the  passive  3^ri3  with  the  accusative,  for  it  does 
not  depend  on  3tf)3j  but  serves  to  introduce  the  subject  absolutely 
stated:  as  concerns  all  this  evil,  thus  it  has  come  upon  us,  as 
Ezek.  xliv.  3,  Jer.  xlv.  4;  cf.  Ewald's  Lehrb.  §  277d.  Regarding 
'*  'JSTIK  OTll  (we  entreated  the  face,  etc.),  cf.  Zech.  vii.  2,  viii.  21. 
?jnDX2  fclJyrp  is  not  to  be  translated :  to  comprehend  Thy  faith- 
fulness (Hitzig),  for  the  construction  with  2  does  not  agree  with 
this,  and  then  HDN  does  not  mean  faithfulness  (Treue),  but  truth 
(Warheit).  The  truth  of  God  is  His  plan  of  salvation  revealed  in 
His  word,  according  to  which  the  sinner  can  only  attain  to  happi- 
ness and  salvation  by  turning  to  God  and  obeying  His  commands. 

Ver.  14.  Because  Israel  did  not  do  this,  therefore  the  Lord 
watched  upon  the  evil,  i.e.  continually  thought  thereon — an  idea 
very  frequently  found  in  Jeremiah ;  cf.  Jer.  i.  12,  xxxi.  28,  xliv. 
27.  P*TO  with  ?V  following,  righteous  on  the  ground  of  all  His 
works — a  testimony  from  experience ;  cf.  Neh.  ix.  33  (Kranich- 
feld). 

Vers.  15-19.  After  this,  confession,  there  now  follows  the 
prayer  for  the  turning  away  of  the  wrath  (vers.  15  and  16)  of 
God,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  His  grace  toward  His  suppliant 
people  (vers.  17-19). 

Ver.  15.  This  prayer  Daniel  founds  on  the  great  fact  of  the 
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deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  Lord  made  for 
Himself  a  name  among  the  nations.  Jerome  has  here  rightly 
remarked,  not  exhausting  the  thought  however:  "  memor  est  anti- 
qui  beneficii,  ut  ad  similem  Dei  clementiam  provocet."  For  Daniel 
does  not  view  the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  merely  as  a 
good  deed,  but  as  an  act  of  salvation  by  which  God  fulfilled  His 
promise  He  had  given  to  the  patriarchs,  ratified  the  covenant 
He  made  with  Abraham,  and  by  the  miracles  accompanying  the 
exodus  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  glorified  His 
name  before  all  nations  (cf.  Isa.  lxiii.  32,  13),  so  that  Moses  could 
appeal  to  this  glorious  revelation  of  God  among  the  heathen  as  an 
argument,  in  his  prayer  for  pardon  to  Israel,  to  mitigate  the  anger 
of  God  which  burned  against  the  apostasy  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
people,  and  to  turn  away  the  threatened  destruction,  Ex.  xxxii. 
11  ff.,  Num.  xiv.  13.  Jeremiah,  and  also  Isaiah,  in  like  manner 
ground  their  prayer  for  mercy  to  Israel  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Jer.  xxxii.  20  f.,  Isa.  lxiii.  11-15.  Nehemiah  (ch.  i.  10 
and  ix.  10)  in  this  agrees  with  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  nw  Dis3, 
in  the  same  connection  in  Jer.  1.,  does  not  mean,  then,  at  that 
time,  but,  as  this  day  still :  (hast  gotten  Thee)  a  name  as  Thou 
hast  it  still.  In  order  to  rest  the  prayer  alone  on  the  honour 
of  the  Lord,  on  the  honour  of  His  name,  Daniel  again  repeats 
the  confession,  we  have  sinned,  we  have  done  wickedly ;  cf.  ver.  5. 

Ver.  16.  The  prayer  for  the  turning  away  of  God's  anger  fol- 
lows, and  is  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  the  address,  u  O  Lord," 
and  by  a  brief  condensation  of  the  motive  developed  in  ver.  15,  by 
the  words  *pfl^T?'??1-  T\)\>1)i  does  not  mean  in  a  gracious  manner, 
and  P'lV  is  not  grace,  but  proofs  of  the  divine  righteousness.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  ^flpnttvaa  is  not :  as  all  proofs  of  Thy  right- 
eousness have  hitherto  been  always  intimately  connected  with  a 
return  of  Thy  grace,  so  may  it  also  now  be  (Kran.)  ;  but,  according 
to  all  the  proofs  of  Thy  righteousness,  i.e.  to  all  that  Thou  hitherto, 
by  virtue  of  Thy  covenant  faithfulness,  hast  done  for  Israel,  flip*]? 
means  the  great  deeds  done  by  the  Lord  for  His  people,  among 
which  the  signs  and  wonders  accompanying  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  take  the  first  place,  so  far  as  therein  Jehovah  gave  proof  of 
the  righteousness  of  His  covenant  promise.  According  to  these, 
may  God  also  now  turn  away  His  anger  from  His  city  of  Jerusalem ! 
The  words  in  apposition,  "  Thy  holy  mountain,"  refer  especially  to 
the  temple  mountain,  or  Mount  Zion,  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.     The  prayer  is  enforced  not  only  by  T^P*]?"*5?,  but  also 
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by  the  plea  that  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  God  (TJiy  city).  Compare 
Ps.  lxxix.  4  and  xliv.  14. 

Ver.  17.  In  this  verse  the  prayer  is  repeated  in  more  earnest 
words.  With  TjJS  "wn  {cause  Thy  face  to  shine)  compare  Ps.  lxxx. 
4  and  Num.  vi.  25.  *j'"W  fjW,  because  Thou  art  Lord,  is  stionger 
than  13#»p.  As  the  Lord  kot  iffofflVy  God  cannot  let  the  deso- 
lation of  His  sanctuary  continue  without  doing  injury  to  His 
honour;  cf.  Isa.  xlviii.  11. 

Yer.  18.  The  argument  by  which  the  prayer  is  urged,  derived 
from  a  reference  to  the  desolations,  is  strengthened  by  the  words 
in  apposition :  and  the  city  over  which  Thy  name  is  named ;  i.e. 
not  which  is  named  after  Thy  name,  by  which  the  meaning  of  this 
form  of  expression  is  enfeebled.  The  name  of  God  is  the  revela- 
tion of  His  being.  It  is  named  over  Jerusalem  in  so  far  as 
Jehovah  gloriously  revealed  Himself  in  it ;  He  has  raised  it,  by 
choosing  it  as  the  place  of  His  throne  in  Israel,  to  the  glory  of  a 
city  of  God ;  cf.  Ps.  xlviii.  2  ff.,  and  regarding  this  form  of  ex- 
pression, the  remarks  under  Deut.  xxviii.  10. 

The  expression  :  and  laying  down  my  supplication  before  God 
(cf.  ver.  20),  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  falling  down  before 
God  in  prayer,  and  is  often  met  with  in  Jeremiah ;  cf.  ch.  xxxviii. 
26,  xlii.  9,  and  xxxvi.  7.  The  Kethiv  nni?3  (ver.  18,  open)  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Keri  nj?3,  because  it  is  conformed  to  the  imperative 
forms  in  ver.  19,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  energy  of  the 
prayer.  This  energy  shows  itself  in  the  number  of  words  used  in 
vers.  18  and  19.  Chr.  B.  Mich.,  under  ver.  19,  has  well  re- 
marked :  "  Fervorem  precantis  cognoscere  licet  cum  ex  anaphora,  seu 
terna  et  mysterii  plena  nominis  Adonai  repetitione,  turn  ex  eo,  quod 
singulis  hisce  imperativis  He  paragogicum  ad  intensiorem  adfectum 
significandum  superaddidif,  turn  ex  conger ie  ilia  verlorum :  Audi, 
Condona,  Attende,  reliqua." 

Vers.  20-23.  The  granting  of  the  prayer. — While  Daniel  was 
yet  engaged  in  prayer  (p  in  ?V,  on  account  of  the  holy  mountain, 
i.e.  for  it,  see  under  ver.  16),  an  answer  was  already  communi- 
cated to  him  ;  for  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  him,  and  brought 
to  him  an  explanation  of  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah,  i.e.  not 
as  to  their  expiry,  but  what  would  happen  after  their  completion 
for  the  city  and  the  people  of  God.  'J  &*$*},  the  man  Gabriel, 
refers,  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  back  to  ch.  viii.  15, 
where  Gabriel  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  man.     This  is 
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expressly  observed  in  the  relative  clause,  "  whom  I  saw,"  etc. 
Regarding  ^nnz  («<  the  first,  ver.  21)  see  under  ch.  viii.  1.  The 
differently  interpreted  words,  ^3  *jJfD,  belong,  from  their  position, 
to  the  relative  clause,  or  specially  to  WN"1  (/  had  seen),  not  to  Vti, 
since  no  ground  can  be  perceived  for  the  placing  of  the  adverbial 
idea  before  the  verb.  The  translation  of  *|JT3  ^y?  by  rd^eo  <fiepo- 
jievo?  (LXX.),  Trero/jLevos  (Theodot.),  cito  volans  (Vulg.),  from 
which  the  church  fathers  concluded  that  the  angels  were  winged, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rabbis,  as  e.g.  Jos.  Jacchiades,  and 
modern  interpreters  (Iliiv.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.)  maintain  it,  is  without 
any  foundation  in  the  words,  and  was  probably  derived  by  the  old 
translators  from  a  confounding  of  W  with  TO.     *\V*  means  onlv 

^J  "J  '  T  v 

wearied,  to  become  tired,  to  weary  oneself  by  exertion,  in  certain 
places,  as  eg.  Jer.  ii.  24,  by  a  long  journey  or  course,  but  nowhere 
to  run  or  to  flee.  *\V\  weariness — wearied  in  weariness,  i.e.  very 
wearied  or  tired.  According  to  this  interpretation,  which  the  words 
alone  admit  of,  the  expression  is  applicable,  not  to  the  angel,  whom, 
as  an  unearthly  being,  we  cannot  speak  of  as  being  wearied,  although, 
with  Kranichfeld,  one  may  think  of  the  way  from  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God,  removed  far  from  His  sinful  people,  to  this  earth  as 
very  long.  On  the  contrary,  the  words  perfectly  agree  with  the 
condition  of  Daniel  described  in  ch.  viii.  17  f.,  27,  and  Daniel  men- 
tions this  circumstance,  because  Gabriel,  at  his  former  coming  to 
him,  not  only  helped  to  strengthen  him,  but  also  gave  him  under- 
standing of  the  vision,  which  was  to  him  hidden  in  darkness,  so 
that  his  appearing  again  at  once  awakened  joyful  hope.  vK  W, 
not  he  touched  me,  but  he  reached  me,  came  forward  to  me.  For 
this  meaning  of  VH  cf.  2  Sam.  v.  8,  Jonah  hi.  6.  "  About  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice."  nPlJD,  properly  the  meat-offering,  here 
comprehending  the  sacrifice,  as  is  often  its  meaning  in  the  later 
Scriptures;  cf.  Mai.  i.  13,  ii.  13,  iii.  4.  The  time  of  the  evening 
oblation  was  the  time  of  evening  prayer  for  the  congregation. 

Ver.  22.  |2Jj  he  gave  understanding,  insight,  as  ch.  viii.  16.  The 
words  point  back  to  ver.  2.  First  of  all  Gabriel  speaks  of  the 
design  and  the  circumstances  of  his  coming.  ^tf^J  '"W,  now,  viz. 
in  consequence  of  thy  morning  prayer,  /  am  come,  sc.  from  the 
throne  of  God.  n^l  ^afefnp,  to  instruct  thee  in  knowledge.  This  is 
more  particularly  declared  in  ver.  23.  At  the  beginning  of  Daniel's 
prayer  a  word,  i.e.  a  communication  from  God,  came  forth,  which 
he  brought,  lyj,  not  a  commandment,  or  the  divine  command- 
ment to  Gabriel  to  go  to  Daniel,  but  a  word  of  God,  and  particu- 
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larly  the  word  which  he  announced  to  Daniel,  vers.  24-27.  The 
sentence,  "  for  thou  art  a  man  greatly  beloved"  (niTi£n__nrPiDn  t^K7 
ch.  x.  11,- 19,  vir  desideriorum,  desideratissimus),  does  not  contain 
the  reason  for  Gabriel's  coming  in  haste,  but  for  the  principal 
thought  of  the  verse,  the  going  forth  of  the  word  of  God  imme- 
diately at  the  beginning  of  Daniel's  prayer.  n**!®5]  stands  not 
for  revelation,  but  is  the  vision,  the  appearance  of  the  angel  by 
whom  the  word  of  God  was  communicated  to  the  prophet.  fi^HD 
is  accordingly  not  the  contents  of  the  word  spoken,  but  the  form 
for  its  communication  to  Daniel.  To  both — the  word  and  the  form 
of  its  revelation — Daniel  must  give  heed.  This  revelation  was, 
moreover,  not  communicated  to  him  in  a  vision,  but  while  in  the 
state  of  natural  consciousness. 

Vers.  24-27.  The  divine  revelation  regarding  the  seventy  weeks, 
— This  message  of  the  angel  relates  to  the  most  important  revela- 
tions regarding  the  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
From  the  brevity  and  measured  form  of  the  expression,  which 
Auberlen  designates  "  the  lapidary  style  of  the  upper  sanctuary," 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  period  named,  this  verse 
has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  The  interpretations  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  classes.  1.  Most  of  the  church  fathers 
and  the  older  orthodox  interpreters  find  prophesied  here  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  His  death,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans.  2.  The  majority  of  the  modern  interpreters, 
on  the  other  hand,  refer  the  whole  passage  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  3.  Finally,  some  of  the  church  fathers  and  several 
modern  theologians  have  interpreted  the  prophecy  eschatologically, 
as  an  announcement  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  end  of  the  Exile  on  to  the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  days.1 

1  The  first  of  these  views  is  in  our  time  fully  and  at  length  defended  by 
Havernick  (Comm.),  Hengstenberg  (Christol.  iii.  1,  p.  19  ff.,  2d  ed.),  and  Auber- 
len (Der  Proph.  Daniel,  u.s.w.,  p.  103  ff.,  3d  ed.),  and  is  adopted  also  by  the 
Catholic  theologian  Laur.  Reinke  {die  messian.  Weissag.  bei  den  gr.  u.  hi.  Proph. 
des  A.  T.  iv.  1,  p.  206  ff.),  and  by  Dr.  Pusey  of  England.  The  second  view- 
presents  itself  in  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  prophecy,  more  distinctly 
in  Julius  Hilarianus  (about  a.d.  400)  (Chronologia  s.  Melius  de  mundi  duratione, 
in  Migne's  Biblioth.  cler.  univ.  t.  13,  1098),  and  in  several  rabbinical  inter- 
preters, but  was  first  brought  into  special  notice  by  the  rationalistic  interpreters 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  the  mediating  theo- 
logians Bleek.  Wieseler  (JDie  70  Wochen  u.  die  63  Jahrwochen  des  Proph.  Daniel, 
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In  the  great  multiplicity  of  opinions,  in  order  to  give  clearness 
to  the  interpretation,  we  shall  endeavour  first  of  all  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  each  clause  and  verse,  and  then,  after 
determining  exegetically  the  import  of  the  words,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  historical  references  and  calculations  of  the  periods 
of  time  named,  and  thus  further  to  establish  our  view. 

The  revelation  begins,  ver.  24,  with  a  general  exhibition  of  the 

divine  counsel  regarding  the  city  and  the  people  of  God ;  and  then 

there  follows,  vers.  25-27,  the  further  unfolding  of  the  execution 

of  this  counsel  in  its  principal  parts.     On  this  all  interpreters  are 

agreed,  that  the  seventy  weeks  which  are  determined  upon  the 

people  and  the  city  are  in  vers.  25-27  divided  into  three  periods,  and 

are  closely  defined  according  to  their  duration  and  their  contents. 

Gbtt.  1839,  with  which  compare  the  Retractation  in  the  Gottinger  gel.  Anzeigen, 
1846,  p,  113  ff.),  who  are  followed  by  Liicke,  Hilgenfeld,  Kranichfeld,  and 
others.  This  view  has  also  been  defended  by  Hofmann  {die  70  Jahre  des  Jer. 
u.  die  70  Jahrwochen  des  Daniel,  Numb.  1836,  and  Weissag.  u.  Erfiillung,  as 
also  in  the  Schriftbew.),  Delitzsch  (Art.  Daniel  in  Herz.'s  Realenc.  Bd.  iii.),  and 
Ziindel  (in  the  Kritischen  Unterss.),  but  with  this  essential  modification,  that 
Hofmann  and  Delitzsch  have  united  an  eschatological  reference  with  the  primary 
historical  reference  of  vers.  25-27  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  prophecy  will  be  perfectly  accomplished  only  in  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist  and  the  final  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  end  of  the 
days.  Of  the  third  view  we  have  the  first  germs  in  Hippolytus  and  Apollinaris 
of  Laodicea,  who,  having  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  Antichrist,  ch.  vii.  25,  refer 
the  statement  of  ver.  27  of  this  chapter,  regarding  the  last  week,  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;  and  the  first  half  of  this  week  they  regard  as  the  time  of  the  return 
of  Elias,  the  second  half  as  the  time  of  Antichrist.  This  view  is  for  the  first 
time  definitely  stated  in  the  Berleburg  Bible.  But  Kliefoth,  in  his  Comm.  on 
Daniel,  was  the  first  who  sought  to  investigate  and  establish  this  opinion 
exegetically,  and  Leyrer  (in  Herz.'s  Realenc.  xviii.  p.  383)  has  thus  briefly 
stated  it: — "  The  seventy  D*JDB>,  i-e.  the  xettpol  of  Daniel  (ch.  ix.  24  ff.)  mea- 

•     \   T 

sured  by  sevens,  within  which  the  whole  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  in  the  world 
will  be  completed,  are  a  symbolical  period  with  reference  to  the  seventy  years 
of  exile  prophesied  by  Jeremiah,  and  with  the  accessory  notion  of  cecumenicity. 
The  70  is  again  divided  into  three  periods:  into  7  (till  Christ),  62  (till  the 
apostasy  of  Antichrist),  and  one  JFQEJ,  the  last  world- enrol,  divided  into  2  x  3£ 

times,  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  Antichrist." 

For  the  history  of  the  interpretation,  compare  for  the  patristic  period  the 
treatise  of  Professor  Reusch  of  Bonn,  entitled  "  Die  Patrist.  Berechnung  der  70 
Jahrwochen  Danieb"  in  the  Tub.  theol.  Quart.  1868,  p.  535  ff. ;  for  the  period 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  more  modern  times,  Abr.  Calovii  E%<toi<tis  theologica 
de  septuaginta  septimanis  Danielis,  in  the  Biblia  illustr.  ad  Dan.  ix.,  and  Haver- 
nick's  History  of  the  Interpretation  in  his  Comm.  p.  386  ff. ;  and  for  the  most 
recent  period,  R.  Baxmann  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  Theolog.  Studien  u. 
Kritiken,  1863,  iii.  p.  497  ff. 
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Ver.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined, — ^V?^  from  V^^,  pro- 
perly, the  time  divided  into  sevenths,  signifies  commonly  the  period 
of  seven  days,  the  week,  as  Gen.  xxix.  27  f.  (in  the  sing.),  and  Dan. 
x.  2,  3,  in  the  plur.,  which  is  usually  in  the  form  T\Sy2V ;  cf.  Deut. 
xvi.  9  f.,  Ex.  xxxiv.  22,  etc.  In  the  form  D^jy  there  thus  lies  no 
intimation  that  it  is  not  common  weeks  that  are  meant.  As  little 
does  it  lie  in  the  numeral  being  placed  after  it,  for  it  also  some- 
times is  found  before  it,  where,  as  here,  the  noun  as  the  weightier 
idea  must  be  emphasized,  and  that  not  by  later  authors  merely, 
but  also  in  Gen.  xxxii.  15  f.,  1  Kings  viii.  63 ;  cf.  Gesen.  Lehrgeb. 
p.  698.  What  period  of  time  is  here  denoted  by  B\y3E>  can  be 
determined  neither  from  the  word  itself  and  its  form,  nor  from 
the  comparison  with  &W  CV??^  ch.  x.  2,  3,  since  tPDJ  is  in  these 
verses  added  to  B^B*,  not  for  the  purpose  of  designating  these  as 
day-weeks,  but  simply  as  full  weeks  (three  weeks  long).  The 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  common  (i.e.  seven-day)  weeks  are 
not  intended,  lie  partly  in  the  contents  of  vers.  25  and  27,  which 
undoubtedly  teach  that  that  which  came  to  pass  in  the  sixty-two 
weeks  and  in  the  one  week  could  not  take  place  in  common  weeks, 
partly  in  the  reference  of  the  seventy  &V2W  to  the  seventy  years  of 
Jeremiah,  ver.  2.  According  to  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah — so  e.g. 
Hitzig  reasons — Jerusalem  must  lie  desolate  for  seventy  years,  and 
now,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year,  the  city  and  the  temple  are  as  yet 
lying  waste  (ver.  17  f.),  and  as  yet  nowhere  are  there  symptoms 
of  any  change.  Then,  in  answer  to  his  supplication,  Daniel  received 
the  answer,  seventy  E*V??*  must  pass  before  the  full  working  out  of 
the  deliverance.  u  If  the  deliverance  was  not  yet  in  seventy  years, 
then  still  less  was  it  in  seventy  weeks.  With  seventy  times  seven 
months  we  are  also  still  inside  of  seventy  years,  and  we  are  directed 
therefore  to  year-weeks,  so  that  each  week  shall  consist  of  seven 
years.  The  special  account  of  the  contents  of  the  weeks  can  be 
adjusted  with  the  year- weeks  alone;  and  the  half-week,  ver.  27, 
particularly  appears  to  be  identical  in  actual  time  with  these  three 
and  a  half  times  (years),  ch.  vii.  25."  This  latter  element  is  by 
others  much  more  definitely  affirmed.  Thus  e.g.  Kranichfeld  says 
that  Daniel  had  no  doubt  about  the  definite  extent  of  the  expres- 
sion V^^,  but  gave  an  altogether  unambiguous  interpretation  of  it 
when  he  combined  the  last  half-week  essentially  with  the  known 
and  definite  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  time  of  the  end.  But — 
we  must,  on  the  contrary,  ask — where  does  Daniel  speak  of  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  the  time  of  the  end  ?     He  does  not  use 
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the  word  year  in  any  of  the  passages  that  fall  to  be  here  con- 
sidered, but  only  VW  or  *WD,  time,  definite  time.  That  by  this 
word  common  years  are  to  be  understood,  is  indeed  taken  for 
granted  by  many  interpreters,  but  a  satisfactory  proof  of  such  a 
meaning  has  not  been  adduced.  Moreover,  in  favour  of  year- 
weeks  (periods  of  seven  years)  it  has  been  argued  that  such  an 
interpretation  was  very  natural,  since  they  hold  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  Exile  had  brought  them  anew 
very  distinctly  into  remembrance,  inasmuch  as  the  seventy  years' 
desolation  of  the  land  was  viewed  as  a  punishment  for  the  inter- 
rupted festival  of  the  sabbatical  year:  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21  (Hgstb., 
Kran.,  and  others).  But  since  these  periods  of  seven  years,  as 
Hen£stenber£  himself  confesses,  are  not  called  in  the  law  D^JDBJ 
or  TO3^,  therefore,  from  the  repeated  designation  of  the  seventh 
year  as  that  of  the  great  Sabbath  merely  (Lev.  xxv.  2,  4,  5,  xxvi. 
34,  35,  43 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  the  idea  of  year-weeks  in  no  way 
follows.  The  law  makes  mention  not  only  of  the  Sabbath-year,  but 
also  of  periods  of  seven  times  seven  years,  after  the  expiry  of  which 
a  year  of  jubilee  was  always  to  be  celebrated  (Lev.  xxv.  8  ff.). 
These,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath-years,  might  be  called  B^yn^.  Thus 
the  idea  of  year-weeks  has  no  exegetical  foundation.  Hofmann 
and  Kliefoth  are  in  the  right  when  they  remark  that  &V2W  does 
not  necessarily  mean  year-weeks,  but  an  intentionally  indefinite 
designation  of  a  period  of  time  measured  by  the  number  seven, 
whose  chronological  duration  must  be  determined  on  other  grounds. 
The  air.  Xey.  ^rin  means  in  Chald.  to  cut  off,  to  cut  up  into  pieces, 
then  to  decide,  to  determine  closely,  e.g.  Targ.  Esth.  iv.  5;  cf. 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  talm.,  and  Levy,  Chald.  Worterb.  s.v.  The  meaning 
for  ^na,  abbreviate  sunt  (  Vulg.  for  ifco\o/3a)67]crav,  Matt.  xxiv.  22), 
which  Wieseler  has  brought  forward,  is  not  proved,  and  it  is  un- 
suitable, because  if  one  cuts  off  a  piece  from  a  whole,  the  whole  is 
diminished  on  account  of  the  piece  cut  off,  but  not  the  piece  itself. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  sing.  ^n3  we  need  neither  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  definite  noun,  as  ny  (time),  was  before  the  prophet's 
mind  (Hgstb.),  nor  the  appeal  to  the  inexact  manner  of  writing  of 
the  later  authors  (Ewald).  The  sing,  is  simply  explained  by  this, 
that  &yiW  &yy&  is  conceived  of  as  the  absolute  idea,  and  then  is 
taken  up  by  the  passive  verb  impersonal,  to  mark  that  the  seventy 
sevenths  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  continued  period  of 
seventy  seven  times  following  each  other. 

Upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city.      In  the  bv  there 
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does  not  lie  the  conception  of  that  which  is  burdensome,  or  that  this 
period  would  be  a  time  of  suffering  like  the  seventy  years  of  exile 
(v.  Lengerke).     The  word  only  indicates  that  such  a  period  of 
time  was  determined  upon  the  people.     The  people  and  the  city 
of  Daniel  are  called  the  people  and  the  city  of  God,  because 
Daniel  has  just  represented  them  before  God  as  His  (Havernick, 
v.  Lengerke,  Kliefoth).     But  Jerusalem,  even  when  in  ruins,  is 
called  the  holy  city  by  virtue  of  its  past  and  its  future  history  ;  cf. 
ver.  20.     This  predicate  does  not  point,  as  Wieseler  and  Hitzig 
have  rightly  acknowledged,  to  a  time  when  the  temple  stood,  as 
Stahelin  and  v.  Lengerke  suppose.     Only  this  lies  in  it,  Kliefoth 
has  justly  added, — not,  however,  in  the  predicate  of  holiness,  but 
rather  in  the  whole  expression, — that  the  people  and  city  of  God 
shall  not  remain  in  the  state  of  desolation  in  which  they  then 
were,  but  shall  at  some  time  be  again  restored,  and  shall  continue 
during  the  time  mentioned.     One  must  not,  however,  at  once  con- 
clude that  this  promise  of  continuance  referred  only  to  the  people 
of  the  Jews  and  their  earthly  Jerusalem.     Certainly  it  refers  first 
to  Israel  after  the  flesh,  and  to  the  geographical  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause these  were  then  the  people  and  the  city  of  God ;  but  these 
ideas  are  not  exhausted  in  this  reference,  but  at  the  same  time 
embrace  the  New  Testament  church  and  the  church  of  God  on 
earth. 

The  following  infinitive  clauses  present  the  object  for  which  the 
seventy  weeks  are  determined,  i.e,  they  intimate  what  shall  happen 
till,  or  with  the  expiry  of,  the  time  determined.  Although  ?  before 
the  infinitive  does  not  mean  till  or  during,  yet  it  is  also  not  correct 
to  say  that  b  can  point  out  only  the  issue  which  the  period  of  time 
finally  reaches,  only  its  result.  Whether  that  which  is  stated 
in  the  infinitive  clauses  shall  for  the  first  time  take  place  after  the 
expiry  of,  or  at  the  end  of  the  time  named,  or  shall  develope  itself 
gradually  in  the  course  of  it,  and  only  be  completed  at  the  end  of 
it,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  final  ?,  but  only  from  the  material 
contents  of  the  final  clauses.  The  six  statements  are  divided  by 
Maurer,  Hitzig,  Kranichfeld,  and  others  into  three  passages  of 
two  members  each,  thus :  After  the  expiry  of  seventy  weeks, 
there  shall  (1)  be  completed  the  measure  of  sin ;  (2)  the  sin  shall 
be  covered  and  righteousness  brought  in ;  (3)  the  prophecy  shall 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  temple,  which  was  desecrated  by  Antiochus, 
shall  be  again  consecrated.  The  Masoretes  seem,  however,  to  have 
already  conceived  of  this  threefold  division  by  placing  the  Atnach 
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under  tWWj)  P"IV  (the  fourth  clause)  ;  but  it  rests  on  a  false  con- 
struction of  the  individual  members  especially  of  the  first  two 
passages.  Rather  we  have  two  tliive-membered  sentences  before 
us.  This  appears  evident  from  the  arrangement  of  the  six  state- 
ments ;  i.e.  that  the  first  three  statements  treat  of  the  taking  away 
of  sin,  and  thus  of  the  negative  side  of  the  deliverance  ;  the  three 
last  treat  of  the  bringing  in  of  everlasting  righteousness  with  its 
consequences,  and  thus  of  the  positive  deliverance,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  both  classes  the  three  members  stand  in  reciprocal 
relation  to  each  other:  the  fourth  statement  corresponds  to  the 
first,  the  fifth  to  the  second,  the  sixth  to  the  third — the  second  and 
the  fifth  present  even  the  same  verb  Dnn. 

In  the  first  and  second  statements  the  reading  is  doubtful. 
Instead  of  EnnS  (Keth.),  to  seal,  the  Keri  has  cnr6?  to  end  (K. 
D^n,  to  complete).  In  tfci  a  double  reading  is  combined,  for  the 
vowel-points  do  not  belong  to  the  Keth.,  which  rather  has  *&>?, 
since  N?3  is  nowhere  found  in  the  PieL  but  to  the  Keri,  for  the 

T     T  It 

Masoretes  hold  &6a  to  be  of  the  same  meaning  as  rfo,  to  be  ended. 
Thus  the   ancient  translators  interpreted  it :  LXX.,  ra<;  aSc/clas 
cnravlcrai  ;  Theod.,  avvTeXeaOrjvai,,  al.  avvrekeaau ;  Aquil.,  avvreXe- 
crcu  Tyv  aOealav ;  Vulg.,  ut  consummetur  prcevaricatio.     Bertholdt, 
Eosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  have  fol- 
lowed them   in   supposing  a   passing    of  n    into   K.      But   since 
•"v3  occurs  frequently  in  Daniel,  always  with  n  (cf.  ver.  27,  ch. 
ch.  xi.  36,  xii.  7),  and  generally  the  roots  with  n  take  the  form  of 
those  with  K  much  seldomer  than  the  reverse,  on  these  grounds 
the  reading  Nv2?  thus  deserves  the   preference,   apart  from  the 
consideration  that  almost  all  the  Keris  are  valueless  emendations 
of  the  Masoretes ;  and  the  parallel  DJ"ir6,  decidedly  erroneous,  is 
obviously  derived  from  ch.  viii.  23.     Thus  the  Keri  does  not  give 
in  the  two  passages  a  suitable   meaning.     The  explanation  :  to 
finish  the  transgression  and  to  make  full  the  measure  of   sin, 
does  not  accord,  with  what  follows :  to  pardon  the  iniquity ;  and 
the  thought  that  the  Jews  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
transgression  in  the  seventy  year-weeks,  and  that  as  a  punish- 
ment they  would  pass  through  a  period  of  suffering  from  Anti- 
ochus   and   afterwards   be   pardoned,  is  untenable,  because  the 
punishment  by  Antiochus  for  their  sins  brought   to   their   full 
measure  is  arbitrarily  interpolated ;  but  without  this  interpolation 
the  pardon  of  the  sins  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  filling  up  of 
their  measure.     Besides;  this  explanation  is  further  opposed  by  the 
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fact,  that  in  the  first  two  statements  there  must  be  a  different 
subject  from  that  which  is  in  the  third.  For  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  sin  is  the  work  of  men  ;  to  pardon  or  forgive  sin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  work  of  God.  Accordingly  the  Kethiv  alone  is  to  be 
adopted  as  correct,  and  the  first  passage  to  be  translated  thus  :  to 
shut  up  the  transgression.  N?3  means  to  hold  back,  to  hold  in,  to 
arrest,  to  hold  in  prison,  to  shut  in  or  shut  up  ;  hence  N?3,  a  prison, 
jail.  To  arrest  the  wickedness  or  shut  it  up  does  not  mean  to 
pardon  it,  but  to  hem  it  in,  to  hinder  it  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
spread  about  (Hofm.)  ;  cf.  Zech.  v.  8  and  Rev.  xx.  3. 

In  the  second  passage,  "  to  seal  up  sin"  the  rriNttn  are  the 
several  proofs  of  the  transgression.  Dnn?  to  seal,  does  not  denote 
the  finishing  or  ending  of  the  sins  (Theodrt.  and  others).     Like 

the  Arab.  J^-,  it  may  occur  in  the  sense  of  a  to  end,"  and  this 

meaning  may  have  originated  from  the  circumstance  that  one  is 
wont  at  the  end  of  a  letter  or  document  to  affix  the  impress  of  a 
seal ;  yet  this  meaning  is  nowhere  found  in  Hebr. :  see  under  Ex. 
xxviii.  12.  The  figure  of  the  sealing  stands  here  in  connection 
with  the  shutting  up  in  prison.  Cf .  ch.  vi.  18,  the  king  for  greater 
security  sealed  up  the  den  into  which  Daniel  was  cast.  Thus 
also  God  seals  the  hand  of  man  that  it  cannot  move,  Job  xxxvii.  7, 
and  the  stars  that  they  cannot  give  light,  Job  ix.  7.  But  in  this 
figure  to  seal  is  not  =  to  take  away,  according  to  which  Hgstb. 
and  many  others  explain  it  thus  :  the  sins  are  here  described  as 
sealed,  because  they  are  altogether  removed  out  of  the  sight  of 
God/altogether  set  aside  ;  for  "  that  which  is  shut  up  and  sealed 
is  not  merely  taken  away,  entirely  set  aside,  but  guarded,  held 
under  lock  and  seal "  (Kliefoth).  Hence  more  correctly  Hof- 
mann  and  Kliefoth  say,  u  If  the  sins  are  sealed,  they  are  on  the 
one  side  laid  under  custody,  so  that  they  cannot  any  more  be 
active  or  increase,  but  that  they  may  thus  be  guarded  and  held, 
so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  pardoned  and  blotted  out ;  "  cf.  Rev. 
xx.  3. 

The  third  statement  is,  "  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity" 
">S3  is  terminus  techn.,  to  pardon,  to  blot  out  by  means  of  a  sin- 
offering,  i.e.  to  forgive. 

These  three  passages  thus  treat  of  the  setting  aside  of  sin  and 
its  blotting  out ;  but  they  neither  form  a  climax  nor  a  mere  avva- 
Opoia/Aos,  a  multiplying  of  synonymous  expressions  for  the  pardon- 
ing of  sins,  ut  tota  peccatorum  humani  generis  colluvies  eo  melius 
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comprehenderetur  (M.  Geier).  Against  the  idea  of  a  climax  it  is 
justly  objected,  that  in  that  case  the  strongest  designation  of  sin, 
JJPBn,  which  designates  sin  as  a  falling  away  from  God,  a  rebelling 
against  Him,  should  stand  last,  whereas  it  occurs  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. Against  the  idea  of  a  avvaO ]poio /jlos  it  is  objected,  that  the 
words  "to  shut  up"  and  u  to  seal"  are  not  synonymous  with  "  to 
make  reconciliation  for,"  i.e.  "  to  forgive."  The  three  expressions, 
it  is  true,  all  treat  alike  of  the  setting  aside  of  sin,  but  in  different 
ways.  The  first  presents  the  general  thought,  that  the  falling 
away  shall  be  shut  up,  the  progress  and  the  spreading  of  the  sin 
shall  be  prevented.  The  other  two  expressions  define  more  closely 
how  the  source  whence  arises  the  apostasy  shall  be  shut  up,  the 
going  forth  and  the  continued  operation  of  the  sin  prevented.  This 
happens  in  one  way  with  unbelievers,  and  in  a  different  way  with 
believers.  The  sins  of  unbelievers  are  sealed,  are  guarded  securely 
under  a  seal,  so  that  they  may  no  more  spread  about  and  increase, 
nor  any  longer  be  active  and  operative  ;  but  the  sins  of  believers 
are  forgiven  through  a  reconciliation.  The  former  idea  is  stated 
in  the  second  member,  and  the  latter  in  the  third,  as  Hofmann 
and  Kliefoth  have  rightly  remarked. 

There  follows  the  second  group  of  three  statements,  which  treat 
of  the  positive  unfolding  of  salvation  accompanying  the  taking 
away  and  the  setting  aside  of  sin.  The  first  expression  of  this 
group,  or  the  fourth  in  the  whole  number,  is  u  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness"  After  the  entire  setting  aside  of  sin  must 
come  a  righteousness  which  shall  never  cease.  That  pl.V  does  not 
mean  "  happiness  of  the  olden  time "  (Bertholdt,  Rosch),  nor 
"innocence  of  the  former  better  times"  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  but 
"  righteousness,"  requires  at  present  no  further  proof.  Righteous- 
ness comes  from  heaven  as  the  gift  of  God  (Ps.  lxxxv.  11-14 ;  Isa. 
li.  5-8),  rises  as  a  sun  upon  them  that  fear  God  (Mai.  iii.  20), 
and  is  here  called  everlasting,  corresponding  to  the  eternity  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  (cf.  ii.  44,  vii.  18,  27).  P^  comprehends  the 
internal  and  the  external  righteousness  of  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  2  Pet.  iii.  13.  This  fourth  expression  forms  the  posi- 
tive supplement  of  the  first :  in  the  place  of  the  absolutely  removed 
transgression  is  the  perfected  righteousness. 

In  the  fifth  passage,  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  the 
word  Erin,  used  in  the  second  passage  of  sin,  is  here  used  of  right- 
eousness. The  figure  of  sealing  is  regarded  by  many  interpreters 
in  the  sense  of  confirming,  and  that  by  filling  up,  with  reference 
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to  the  custom  of  impressing  a  seal  on  a  writing  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  its  contents ;  and  in  illustration  these  references  are  given : 
1  Kings  xxi.  8,  and  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  11,  44  (Havernick,  v.  Lengerke, 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  others).  But  for  this  figurative  use  of  the  word 
to  seal,  no  proof-passages  are  adduced  from  the  O.  T.  Add  to 
this  that  the  word  cannot  be  used  here  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  second  passage.  The  sealing  of  the 
prophecy  corresponds  to  the  sealing  of  the  transgression,  and  must 
be  similarly  understood.  The  prophecy  is  sealed  when  it  is  laid 
under  a  seal,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  actively  show  itself. 

The  interpretation  of  the  object  K^jl  |itn  is  also  disputed. 
Berth.,  Ros.,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Wieseler,  refer  it  to  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks  (Jer.  xxv.  and  xxix.),  mentioned  in 
ver.  2.  But  against  this  view  stands  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
the  article ;  for  if  by  ptn  that  prophecy  is  intended,  an  intimation 
of  this  would  have  been  expected  at  least  by  the  definite  article, 
and  here  particularly  would  have  been  altogether  indispensable. 
It  is  also  condemned  by  the  word  tfQj  added,  which  shows  that  both 
words  are  used  in  comprehensive  generality  for  all  existing  pro- 
phecies and  prophets.  Not  only  the  prophecy,  but  the  prophet  who 
gives  it,  i.e.  not  merely  the  prophecy,  but  also  the  calling  of  the 
prophet,  must  be  sealed.  Prophecies  and  prophets  are  sealed,  when 
by  the  full  realization  of  all  prophecies  prophecy  ceases,  no  prophets 
any  more  appear.  The  extinction  of  prophecy  in  consequence  of 
its  fulfilment  is  not,  however  (with  Hengstenberg),  to  be  sought 
in  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  for  then 
only  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Covenant  reached  its  end  (cf.  Matt. 
xi.  13,  Luke  xxii.  37,  John  i.  46),  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  the 
prophecy  of  the  N.  T.,  the  fulfilling  of  which  is  still  in  the  future, 
and  which  will  not  come  to  an  end  and  terminate  (/carapyrjOi]- 
aerai,  1  Cor.  xiii.  8)  till  the  kingdom  of  God  is  perfected  in  glory 
at  the  termination  of  the  present  course  of  the  world's  history,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  full  conclusive  fulfilment  of  the  O.  T. 
prophecy  ;  cf.  Acts.  iii.  21.  This  fifth  member  stands  over  against 
the  second,  as  the  fourth  does  over  against  the  first.  "  When 
the  sins  are  sealed,  the  prophecy  is  also  sealed,  for  prophecy  is 
needed  in  the  war  against  sin  ;  when  sin  is  thus  so  placed  that  it 
can  no  longer  operate,  then  prophecy  also  may  come  to  a  state  of 
rest ;  when  sin  comes  to  an  end  in  its  place,  prophecy  can  come  to 
an  end  also  by  its  fulfilment,  there  being  no  place  for  it  after  the 
setting  aside  of  sin.     And  when  the  apostasy  is  shut  up,  so  that  it 
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can  no  more  spread  about,  then  righteousness  will  be  brought,  that 
it  may  possess  the  earth,  now  freed  from  sin,  shut  up  in  its  own 
place"  (Kliefoth). 

The  sixth  and  last  clause,  to  anoint  a  most  holy,  is  very  diffe- 
rently interpreted.  Those  interpreters  who  seek  the  fulfilment  of 
this  word  of  revelation  in  the  time,  following  nearest  the  close  of 
the  Exile,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  refer  this  clause  either 
to  the  consecration  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Wieseler),  which 
was  restored  by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Ezra  iii.  2  ff.),  or  to  the 
consecration  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn, 
Steudel),  or  to  the  consecration  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  which 
was  desecrated  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  1  Mace.  iv.  54  (Hitzig, 
Kranichfeld,  and  others).  But  none  of  these  interpretations  can 
be  justified.  It  is  opposed  by  the  actual  fact,  that  neither  in  the 
consecration  of  Zerubbabel's  temple,  nor  at  the  re-consecration  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  desecrated  by  Antiochus,  is  mention 
made  of  any  anointing.  According  to  the  definite,  uniform  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  the  holy  anointing  oil  did  not  exist  during  the 
time  of  the  second  temple.  Only  the  Mosaic  sanctuary  of  the 
tabernacle,  with  its  altars  and  vessels,  were  consecrated  by  anoint- 
ing. Ex.  xxx.  22  ff.,  xl.  1-16  ;  Lev.  viii.  10  ff.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  anointing  even  at  the  consecration  of  Solomon's  temple, 
1  Kings  viii.  and  2  Chron.  v.-vii.,  because  that  temple  only  raised 
the  tabernacle  to  a  fixed  dwelling,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  as 
the  throne  of  God,  which  was  the  most  holy  furniture  thereof,  was 
brought  from  the  tabernacle  to  the  temple.  Even  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  of  the  new  temple  (Ezek.  xliii.  20,  26)  was  not  consecrated 
by  anointing,  but  only  by  the  offering  of  blood.  Then  the  special 
fact  of  the  consecration  of  the.  altar  of  burnt-offering,  or  of  the 
temple,  does  not  accord  with  the  general  expressions  of  the  other 
members  of  this  verse,  and  was  on  the  whole  not  so  significant 
and  important  an  event  as  that  one  might  expect  it  to  be  noticed 
after  the  foregoing  expressions.  What  Kranichfeld  says  in  confir- 
mation of  this  interpretation  is  very  far-fetched  and  weak.  He 
remarks,  that  "  as  in  this  verse  the  prophetic  statements  relate  to 
a  taking  away  and  ">E3  of  sins,  in  the  place  of  wdiich  righteousness 
is  restored,  accordingly  the  anointing  will  also  stand  in  relation  to 
this  sacred  action  of  the  133,  which  primarily  and  above  all  con- 
ducts to  the  significance  of  the  altar  of  Israel,  that,  viz.,  which 
stood  in  the  outer  court."  But,  even  granting  this  to  be  correct, 
it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  anointing  even  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
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offering.  For  the  preceding  clauses  speak  not  only  of  the  1B3  of 
transgression,  but  also  of  the  taking  away  (closing  and  sealing)  of 
the  apostasy  and  of  sin,  and  thus  of  a  setting  aside  of  sin,  which 
did  not  take  place  by  means  of  a  sacrifice.  The  fullest  expiation 
also  for  the  sins  of  Israel  which  the  O.  T.  knew,  viz.  that  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  was  not  made  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing, but  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  offering  on  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  on  the  altar  of  incense 
in  the  most  holy  place.  If  n^»  is  to  be  explained  after  the  1B3, 
then  by  u  holy  of  holies"  we  would  have  to  understand  not 
"  primarily"  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  above  all  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  because  here  it  is  not  an  atonement 
needing  to  be  repeated  that  is  spoken  of,  but  one  that  avails  for  ever. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  verbal  argument  that  the  'words 
D*KHpT  W*}p  are  not  used  of  a  single  holy  vessel  which  alone  could  be 
thought  of.  Not  only  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  is  so  named,  Ex. 
xxix.  37,  xl.  10,  but  also  the  altar  of  incense,  Ex.  xxx.  10,  and  the 
two  altars  with  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  shew-bread,  candlesticks,  basins,  and  the  other  vessels 
belonging  thereto,  Ex.  xxx.  29,  also  the  holy  material  for  incense, 
Ex.  xxx.  36,  the  shew-bread,  Lev.  xxiv.  9,  the  meat-offering,  Lev. 
ii.  3,  10,  vi.  10,  x.  12,  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  and  of  the 
expiatory  sacrifice,  Lev.  vi.  10,  18,  x.  17,  vii.  1,  6,  xiv.  13,  Num. 
xviii.  9,  and  that  which  was  sanctified  to  the  Lord,  Lev.  xxvii.  28. 
Finally,  the  whole  surroundings  of  the  hill  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  Ezek.  xliii.  12,  and  the  whole  new  temple,  Ezek.  xlv.  3,  is 
named  a  "  most  holy ;  "  and  according  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  Aaron 
and  his  sons  are  sanctified  as  D^BHp  vh'p. 

•       T    |T 

Thus  there  is  no  good  ground  for  referring  this  expression  to 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Such  a  reference 
is  wholly  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  consecration  of  Zerubbabel's 
temple  and  altar,  as  well  as  of  that  which  was  desecrated  by 
Antiochus,  was  a  work  of  man,  while  the  anointing  of  a  u  most 
holy "  in  the  verse  before  us  must  be  regarded  as  a  divine  act, 
because  the  three  preceding  expressions  beyond  controversy  an- 
nounce divine  actions.  Every  anointing,  indeed,  of  persons  or  of 
things  was  performed  by  men,  but  it  becomes  a  work  of  God  when 
it  is  performed  with  the  divinely  ordained  holy  anointing  oil  by 
priests  or  prophets  according  to  God's  command,  and  then  it  is  the 
means  and  the  symbol  of  the  endowment  or  equipment  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.   When  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel,  the  Spirit  of 
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the  Lord  came  upon  him,  1  Sam.  x.  9  ff.  The  same  thing  was 
denoted  by  the  anointing  of  David,  1  Sam.  xvi.  13  f.  The  anoint- 
ing also  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  served  the  same  object, 
consecrating  them  as  the  place  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  an  evidence  of  this, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle  after  it  was  set  up  and 
consecrated.  At  the  dedication  of  the  sanctuary  after  the  Exile, 
under  Zerubbabel  and  in  the  Maccabean  age,  the  anointing  was 
wanting,  and  there  was  no  entrance  into  it  also  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  Therefore  these  consecrations  cannot  be  designated  as 
anointings  and  as  the  works  of  God,  and  the  angel  cannot  mean 
these  works  of  men  by  the  "  anointing  of  a  most  holy." 

Much  older,  more  general,  and  also  nearer  the  truth,  is  the 
explanation  which  refers  these  words  to  the  anointing  of  the 
Messiah,  an  explanation  which  is  established  by  various  argu- 
ments. The  translation  of  the  LXX.,  teal  evtypdvai  ayiov  aylayv, 
and  of  Theod.,  tov  yjpicrai  ayiov  aylcov,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
controverted,  is  generally  understood  by  the  church  Fathers  as 
referring  to  the  Messiah.  Theodoret  sets  it  forth  as  undoubtedly 
correct,  and  as  accepted  even  by  the  Jews;  and  the  old  Syriac  trans- 
lator has  introduced  into  the  text  the  words,  u  till  the  Messiah,  the 
Most  Holy."1  But  this  interpretation  is  set  aside  by  the  absence 
of  the  article.  Without  taking  into  view  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  the 
words  E*Kn^  vhp  are  nowhere  used  of  persons,  but  only  of  things. 
This  meaning  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  passage  in  the  book 
of  Chronicles  referred  to,  u  that  he  should  sanctify  a  BWP  W"}py 
anoint  him  (Aaron)  to  be  a  most  holy  thing."  Following  Haver- 
nick,  therefore,  Hengstenberg  (2d  ed.  of  his  Christol.  iii.  p.  54) 
seeks  to  make  this  meaning  applicable  also  for  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  for  he  thinks  that  Christ  is  here  designated  as  a 
most  holy  thing.  But  neither  in  the  fact  that  the  high  priest 
bore  on  -his  brow  the  inscription  nirp?  VHp,  nor  in  the  declaration 
regarding  Jehovah,  "  He  shall  be  Vhpu?"  Isa.  viii.  14,  cf.  Ezek.  xi. 
16,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Messiah  could 
simply  be  designated  as  a  most  holy  thing.  In  Luke  i.  35  Christ 
is  spoken  of  by  the  simple  neuter  ayiov,  but  not  by  the  word 

1  Eusebius,  Demonstr.  Ev.  viii.  2,  p.  387,  ed.  Colon.,  opposes  the  opinion  that 
the  translation  of  Aquila,  x.a.1  d'hu^ai  yjytua /xivov  qyiota/Liivcov,  may  be  understood 
of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  Cf.  Raymundis  Martini,  Pugio  jidei,  p.  285,  ed. 
Carpz.,  and  Edzard  ad  Abodah  Sara,  p.  246  sq.,  for  evidences  of  the  diffusion 
of  this  interpretation  among  the  Jews. 
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u  object ; n  and  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  described  as  o  #7*05, 
Acts  iii.  14,  iv.  30,  1  John  ii.  20,  Rev.  iii.  7,  prove  nothing  what- 
ever as  to  this  use  of  BHp  of  Christ.  Nothing  to  the  purpose 
also  can  be  gathered  from  the  connection  of  the  sentence.  If 
in  what  follows  the  person  of  the  Messiah  comes  forward  to  view, 
it  cannot  be  thence  concluded  that  He  must  also  be  mentioned  in 
this  verse. 

Much  more  satisfactory  is  the  thought,  that  in  the  words  "  to 
anoint  a  D^EHp  BHp  "  the  reference  is  to  the  anointing  of  a  new 
sanctuary,  temple,  or  most  holy  place.  The  absence  of  the  article 
forbids  us,  indeed,  from  thinking  of  the  most  holy  place  of  the 
earthly  temple  which  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  since  the  most 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  as  well  as  of  the  temple  is  constantly 
called  ^KHjpJ  Bhp.  But  it  is  not  this  definite  holy  of  holies  that  is 
intended,  but  a  new  holy  of  holies  which  should  be  in  the  place  of 
the  holy  of  holies  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Now,  since  the  new  temple  of  the  future  seen  by  Ezekiel,  with  all 
its  surroundings,  is  called  (Ezek.  xlv.  3)  DT"Ji?T  ^fii  Hofmann 
(de  70  Jahre,  p.  65)  thinks  that  the  holy  of  holies  is  the  whole 
temple,  and  its  anointing  with  oil  a  figure  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  church  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  that  this  shall  not  be  in 
the  conspicuousness  in  which  it  is  here  represented  till  the  time 
of  the  end,  when  the  perfected  church  shall  possess  the  conspicu- 
ousness of  a  visible  sanctuary.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Kliefoth 
(p.  307)  has  with  perfect  justice  replied,  that  u  the  most  holy,  and 
the  temple,  so  far  as  it  has  a  most  holy  place,  is  not  the  place 
of  the  congregation  where  it  comes  to  God  and  is  with  God,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  place  where  God  is  present  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  manifests  Himself  to  it."  The  words  under  ex- 
amination say  nothing  of  the  people  and  the  congregation  which 
God  will  gather  around  the  place  of  His  gracious  presence,  but  of 
the  objective  place  where  God  seeks  to  dwell  among  His  people 
and  reveal  Himself  to  them.  The  anointing  is  the  act  by  which 
the  place  is  consecrated  to  be  a  holy  place  of  the  gracious  presence 
and  revelation  of  God.  If  thus  the  anointing  of  a  most  holy 
is  here  announced,  then  by  it  there  is  given  the  promise,  not  of 
the  renewal  of  the  place  already  existing  from  of  old,  but  of  the 
appointment  of  a  new  place  of  God's  gracious  presence  among  His 
people,  a  new  sanctuary.  This,  as  Kliefoth  further  justly  observes, 
apart  from  the  connection,  might  refer  to  the  work  of  redemption 
perfected  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  has  indeed  created  in 
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Him  t  new  place  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God,  a  new  way  of 
God's  dwelling  among  men.  But  since  this  statement  is  closely 
connected  with  those  going  before,  and  they  speak  of  the  perfect 
setting  aside  of  transgression  and  of  sin,  of  the  appearance  of  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  the  shutting  up  of  all  prophecy  by  its 
fulfilment,  thus  of  things  for  which  the  "work  of  redemption  com- 
pleted by  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  has,  it  is  true,  laid  the 
everlasting  foundation,  but  which  first  reach  their  completion  in 
the  full  carrying  through  of  this  work  of  salvation  in  the  return  of 
the  Lord  by  the  final  judgment,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory  under  the  new  heavens  and  on  the  new  earth, — 
since  this  is  the  case,  we  must  refer  this  sixth  statement  also  to  that 
time  of  the  consummation,  and  understand  it  of  the  establishment 
of  the  new  holy  of  holies  which  was  shown  to  the  holy  seer  on 
Patmos  as  7)  a/crjvr)  rov  Oeov  fiera  t£)v  av6pa)7ra)v,  in  which  God 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  become  His  people,  and  He 
shall  be  their  God  with  them  (Rev.  xxi.  1-3).  In  this  holy  city 
there  will  be  no  temple,  for  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  and  the 
Lamb  is  its  temple,  and  the  glory  of  God  will  lighten  it  (vers.  22, 
23).  Into  it  nothing  shall  enter  that  defileth  or  worketh  abomina- 
tion (ver.  27),  for  sin  shall  then  be  closed  and  sealed  up  ;  there 
shall  righteousness  dwell  (2  Pet.  iii.  13),  and  prophecy  shall  cease 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  8)  by  its  fulfilment. 

From  the  contents  of  these  six  statements  it  thus  appears  that 
the  termination  of  the  seventy  weeks  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 
present  course  of  the  world.  But  ver.  24  says  nothing  as  to  the 
commencement  of  this  period.  Nor  can  this  be  determined,  as 
many  interpreters  think,  from  the  relation  in  which  the  revelation 
of  the  seventy  weeks  stands  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  occasioned  by 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem. If  Daniel,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  the  desolation,  made 
supplication  to  the  Lord  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem  and 
Israel,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  prayer  God  caused  Gabriel  to 
lay  open  to  him  that  seventy  weeks  were  determined  upon  the  city 
and  the  people  of  God,  it  by  no  means  thence  follows  that  seventy 
year-weeks  must  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  seventy  years  pro- 
phesied of,  that  both  commence  simultaneously,  and  thus  that 
the  seventy  years  of  the  Exile  shall  be  prolonged  to  a  period  of 
oppression  for  Israel  lasting  for  seventy  year-weeks.  Such  a  sup- 
position is  warranted  neither  by  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  nor  by  the  message  of  the  angel  to  Daniel.   Jeremiah,  it 
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is  true,  prophesied  not  merely  of  seventy  years  of  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  but  also  of  the  judgment  upon  Babylon  after 
the  expiry  of  these  years,  and  the  collecting  together  and  bringing 
back  of  Israel  from  all  the  countries  whither  they  were  scattered 
into  their  own  land  (ch.  xxv.  10-12,  xxix.  10-14) ;  but  in  his  sup- 
plication Daniel  had  in  his  eye  only  the  desolation  of  the  land  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  and  prayed  for  the  turning  away  of  the  divine 
anger  from  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  pardon  of  Israel's  sins.  Now 
if  the  words  of  the  angel  had  been, "  not  seventy  years,  but  seventy 
year-weeks,  are  determined  over  Israel,"  this  would  have  been  no 
answer  to  Daniel's  supplication,  at  least  no  comforting  answer,  to 
bring  which  to  him  the  angel  was  commanded  to  go  forth  in  haste. 
Then  the  angel  announces  in  ver.  24  much  more  than  the  return 
of  Israel  from  the  Exile  to  their  own  land.  But  this  is  decided  by 
the  contents  of  the  following  verses,  in  which  the  space  of  seventy 
weeks  is  divided  into  three  periods,  and  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  is  determined  in  a  way  which  excludes  its 
connection  with  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  Exile. 

Ver.  25.  The  detailed  statement  of  the  70  P"^  in  7  +  62  +  1 
(vers.  25,  26,  27),  with  the  fuller  description  of  that  which  was  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  these  three  periods  of  time,  incontrovertibly 
shows  that  these  three  verses  are  a  further  explication  of  the  con- 
tents of  ver.  24.  This  explication  is  introduced  by  the  words: 
a  Know  therefore,  and  understand,"  which  do  not  announce  a  new 
prophecy,  as  Wieseler  and  Hofmann  suppose,  but  only  point  to  the 
importance  of  the  further  opening  up  of  the  contents  of  ver.  24, 
since  ^SKTrt.  (and  thou  wilt  understand)  stands  in  distinct  relation  to 
n:*1^  v3B>r6  (to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding,  ver.  22).  The  two 
parts  of  ver.  25  contain  the  statements  regarding  the  first  two 
portions  of  the  whole  period,  the  seven  and  the  sixty-two  &V2Wy 
and  are  rightly  separated  by  the  Masoretes  by  placing  the  Atnach 
under  W^W.  The  first  statement  is :  "from  the  going  forth  of  the 
command  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem  unto  a  Messiah  (Gesalb- 
ten),  a  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,"  "91  "?^  (from  the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment)  formally  corresponds,  indeed,  to  "H"]  K£  (the 
commandment  came  forth),  ver.  23,  emphatically  expressing  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  God,  but  the  two  expressions  are  not  actually 
to  be  identified;  for  the  commandment,  ver.  23,  is  the  divine 
revelation  communicated  in  vers.  24-27,  which  the  angel  brings 
to  Daniel ;  the  commandment  in  ver.  25  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
fully  determined  by  the  words,  to  restore  and  to  build,  etc.     2Wp 
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is  not  to  be  joined  adverbially  with  0^371  so  as  to  form  one  idea: 
to  build  again;  for,  though  310  may  be  thus  used  adverbially  in  Kal, 
yet  the  Hiphil  ^rn  is  not  so  used.  3^H  means  to  lead  back,  to 
bring  again,  then  to  restore;  cf.  for  this  last  meaning  Isa.  i.  2(5,  Pa. 
lxxx.  1,  8,  20.  The  object  to  ^V''7r  follows  immediately  after  the 
word  ni3371j  namely,  Jerusalem*  The  supplementing  of  DJJ,  people 
(Wieseler,  Kliefoth,  and  others),  is  arbitrary,  and  is  not  warranted 
by  Jer.  xxix.  10.  To  bring  back,  to  restore  a  city,  means  to  raise 
it  to  its  former  state;  denotes  the  restitutio,  but  not  necessarily  the 
full  restitutio  in  integrum  (against  Hengstenberg).  Here  Hfaap  is 
added,  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  to  3M5&J,  yet  not  so  as  to 
make  one  idea  with  it,  restoring  to  build,  or  building  to  restore,  i.e. 
to  build  up  again  to  the  old  extent.  HJ3  as  distinguished  from 
ypn  denotes  the  building  after  restoring,  and  includes  the  constant 
preservation  in  good  building  condition,  as  well  as  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  edifice  beyond  its  former  state. 

But  if  we  ask  when  this  commandment  went  forth,  in  order 
that  we  may  thereby  determine  the  beginning  of  the  seven  weeks, 
and,  since  they  form  the  first  period  of  the  seventy,  at  the  same 
time  determine  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks,  the  words  and 
the  context  only  supply  this  much,  that  by  the  u  commandment  "  is 
meant  neither  the  word  of  God  which  is  mentioned  in  ver.  23,  nor 
that  mentioned  in  ver.  2.  It  is  not  that  which  is  mentioned  in  ver. 
23,  because  it  says  nothing  about  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  but 
speaks  only  of  the  whole  message  of  the  angel.  Nor  yet  is  it  the 
word  of  God  which  is  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  the  prophecies  given  in 
Jer.  xxv.  and  xxix.,  as  Hitzig,  Kranichfeld,  and  others  suppose. 
For  although  from  these  prophecies  it  conclusively  follows,  that 
after  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  years  with  the  return  of  Israel  into 
their  own  land,  Jerusalem  shall  again  be  built  up,  yet  they  do 
not  speak  of  that  which  shall  happen  after  the  seventy  years,  but 
only  of  that  which  shall  happen  within  that  period,  namely,  that 
Jerusalem  shall  for  so  long  a  time  lie  desolate,  as  ver.  2  expressly 
affirms.  The  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years'  duration  of  the  deso- 
lation of  Jerusalem  (ver.  2)  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  the 
commandment  (in  ver.  25)  to  restore  Jerusalem  (Kliefoth).  As 
little  can  we,  with  Hitzig,  think  on  Jer.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  because 
this  prophecy  contains  nothing  whatever  of  a  period  of  time,  and 
in  this  verse  before  us  there  is  no  reference  to  this  prophecy.  The 
restoration  of  Israel  and  of  Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  prophesied 
of  in  general,  not  merely  by  Jeremiah,  but  also  long  before  him 
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by  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.).  With  as  much  justice  may  we  think  on 
Isa.  xl.  ff.  as  on  Jer.  xxx.  and  xxxi. ;  but  all  such  references  are 
excluded  by  this  fact,  that  the  angel  names  the  commandment  for 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  as  the  terminus  a  quo  for  the  seventy 
weeks,  and  thus  could  mean  only  a  word  of  God  whose  going  forth 
was  somewhere  determined,  or  could  be  determined,  just  as  the 
appearance  of  the  T33  IW»  is  named  as  the  termination  of  the 
seven  weeks.  Accordingly  "  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore,"  etc.,  must  be  a  factum  coming  into  visibility,  the  time 
of  which  could  without  difficulty  be  known — a  word  from  God 
regarding  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  which  went  forth  by  means 
of  a  man  at  a  definite  time,  and  received  an  observable  historical 
execution. 

Now,  with  Calvin,  GEcolampadius,  Kleinert,  Nagelsbach,  Ebrard, 
and  Kliefoth,  we  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate  than  the 
edict  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.)  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return,  from 
which  the  termination  of  the  Exile  is  constantly  dated,  and  from 
the  time  of  which  this  return,  together  with  the  building  up  of 
Jerusalem,  began,  and  was  carried  forward,  though  slowly  (Klief.). 
The  prophecy  of  Isa.  xliv.  28,  that  God  would  by  means  of  Cyrus 
speak  to  cause  Jerusalem  to  be  built,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  to  be  laid,  directs  us  to  this  edict.  With  reference  to  this 
prophecy,  it  is  said  in  Ezra  vi.  14,  "  They  builded  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  king  of  Persia."  This  is  acknowledged  even  by 
Hengstenberg,  who  yet  opposes  this  reference ;  for  he  remarks 
(Christol.  iii.  p.  142),  "  If  the  statement  were  merely  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building,  then  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
justified  who  place  the  starting-point  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus. 
Isaiah  (ch.  xlv.  13)  commends  Cyrus  as  the  builder  of  the  city  ; 
and  all  the  sacred  writings  which  relate  to  the  period  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  Nehemiah  distinctly  state  the  actual  existence  of  a 
Jerusalem  during  this  period."  But  according  to  his  explanation, 
the  words  of  the  angel  do  not  announce  the  beginning  of  the 
building  of  the  city,  but  much  rather  the  beginning  of  its  "  com- 
pleted restoration  according  to  its  ancient  extent  and  its  ancient 
glory."  But  that  this  is  not  contained  in  the  words  Hi:api  2Ntffl 
we  have  already  remarked,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  that  the  placing 
in  opposition  the  commencement  of  the  building  and  the  com- 
mencement of  its  completed  restoration  is  quite  arbitrary  and  vain, 
since  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  at  the  same 
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time  includes  in  it  the  commencement  of  the  completed  restora- 
tion. In  favour  of  interpreting  3*($JJ  of  the  completed  restoration, 
Hengstenberg  remarks  that  "  in  the  announcement  the  temple  is 
named  along  with  the  city  in  ver.  26  as  well  as  in  ver.  27.  That 
with  the  announcement  of  the  building  the  temple  is  not  named 
here,  that  mention  is  made  only  of  the  building  of  the  streets  of 
the  city,  presupposes  the  sanctuary  as  already  built  up  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  which  is  here  spoken  of ;  and  the 
existence  of  the  temple  again  requires  that  a  commencement  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  had  also  been  already  made,  since  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  angel  should  have  omitted  just  that  which 
was  the  weightiest  matter,  that  for  which  Daniel  was  most  grieved, 
and  about  which  he  had  prayed  (cf.  vers.  17,  20)  with  the  greatest 
solicitude."  But  the  validity  of  this  conclusion  is  not  obvious. 
In  ver.  26  the  naming  of  the  temple  along  with  the  city  is  required 
by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  this  verse  treats  of  what  shall  happen 
after  the  sixty-two  weeks.  How,  then,  shall  it  be  thence  inferred 
that  the  temple  should  also  be  mentioned  along  with  the  city  in 
ver.  25,  where  the  subject  is  that  which  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  seven  or  of  the  seventy  weeks,  and  that,  since  this  was  not 
done,  the  temple  must  have  been  then  already  built  ?  The  non- 
mention  of  the  temple  in  ver.  24,  as  in  ver.  25,  is  fully  and  simply 
explained  by  this,  that  the  word  of  the  angel  stands  in  definite 
relation  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel,  but  that  Daniel  was  moved  by 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years'  duration  of  the  Hinnn  of 
Jerusalem  to  pray  for  the  turning  away  of  the  divine  wrath  from 
the  city.  As  Jeremiah,  in  the  announcement  of  the  seventy  years' 
desolation  of  the  land,  did  not  specially  mention  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  so  also  the  angel,  in  the  decree  regarding  the  seventy 
weeks  which  are  determined  upon  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  holy 
city,  makes  no  special  mention  of  the  temple ;  as,  however,  in 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  regarding  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  of  the  temple,  is  included, 
so  also  in  the  building  of  the  holy  city  is  included  that  of  the 
temple,  by  which  Jerusalem  was  made  a  holy  city.  Although  thus 
the  angel,  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  expressly  speak  of  the 
building  of  the  temple,  but  only  of  the  holy  city,  we  can  maintain 
the  reference  of  the  "»yj  NVb  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  consider  this  edict  as 
the  beginning  of  the  termination  of  the  seven  resp.  seventy 
weeks. 
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The  words  TM  rPBfo  "^  show  the  termination  of  the  seven  weeks. 
The  words  T53  iwb  are  not  to  be  translated  an  anointed  prince 
(Bertholdt)  ;  for  IWD  cannot  be  an  adjective  to  T3J,  because  in 
Hebr.  the  adjective  is  always  placed  after  the  substantive,  with 
few  exceptions,  which  are  inapplicable  to  this  case ;  cf.  Ewald's 
Lehrb.  §  2936.  Nor  can  ITO»  be  a  participle  :  till  a  prince  is 
anointed  (Steudel),  but  it  is  a  noun,  and  TM  is  connected  with  it 
by  apposition  :  an  anointed  one,  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  prince. 
According  to  the  O.  T.,  kings  and  priests,  and  only  these,  wTere 
anointed.  Since,  then,  1W£  is  brought  forward  as  the  principal 
designation,  we  may  not  by  TJJ  think  of  a  priest-prince,  but  only 
of  a  prince  of  the  people,  nor  by  WD  of  a  king,  but  only  of  a 
priest ;  and  by  TJJ  rrob  we  must  understand  a  person  who  first  and 
specially  is  a  priest,  and  in  addition  is  a  prince  of  the  people,  a 
king.  The  separation  of  the  two  words  in  ver.  26,  where  TJJ  is 
acknowledged  as  meaning  a  prince  of  the  people,  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  This  priest-king  can  neither  be  Zerubbabel 
(according  to  many  old  interpreters),  nor  Ezra  (Steudel),  nor 
Onias  in.  (Wieseler)  ;  for  Zerubbabel  the  prince  was  not  anointed, 
and  the  priest  Ezra  and  the  high  priest  Onias  were  not  princes 
of  the  people.  Nor  can  Cyrus  be  meant  here,  as  Saad.,  Gaon., 
Bertholdt,  v.  Lengerke,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Kranichfeld,  and 
others  think,  by  a  reference  to  Isa.  xlv.  1  ;  for,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  case  that  Daniel  had  reason  from  Isa.  xlv.  1  to  call  Cyrus  fWb — 
which  is  to  be  doubted,  since  from  this  epithet  to^E,  His  (Jehovah's) 
anointed,  which  Isaiah  uses  of  Cyrus,  it  does  not  follow  as  of  course 
that  he  should  be  named  fWO — the  title  ought  at  least  to  have 
been  JWD  TJJ,  the  JWD  being  an  adjective  following  T^J,  because 
there  is  no  evident  reason  for  the  express  precedence  of  the  adjec- 
tival definition.1 

The  O.  T.  knows  only  One  who  shall  be  both  priest  and  king  in 
one  person  (Ps.  ex.  4;  Zech.  vi.  13),  Christ,  the  Messias  (John  iv. 

1  "  It  is  an  unjustifiable  assertion  that  every  heathen  king  may  also  bear  the 
name  rfty'lD,  anointed.     In  all  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  there  is  but  a  single 

-         •         T 

heathen  king,  Cyrus,  who  is  named  rVfc^D  (Isa.  xlv.  1),  and  he  not  simply  as 

T 

such,  but  because  of  the  remarkable  and  altogether  singular  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  church,  because  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  endowed  him  for 
her  deliverance,  .  .  .  and  because  of  the  typical  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  author  of  the  higher  deliverance,  the  Messiah.  Cyrus  could  in  a  certain 
measure  be  regarded  as  a  theocratic  ruler,  and  as  such  he  is  described  by 
Isaiah." — Hengstenberg. 
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25),  whom,  with  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  Auberlen, 
Delitzsch,  and  Kliefoth,  we  here  understand  by  the  T3J  IWD?  be- 
cause in  Him  the  two  essential  requisites  of  the  theocratic  king, 
the  anointing  and  the  appointment  to  be  the  TJJ  of  the  people  of 
God  (cf.  1  Sam.  x.  1,  xiii.  14,  xvi.  13,  xxv.  30  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  v.  2  f.), 
are  found  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  These  requisites  are  here 
attributed  to  Him  as  predicates,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
being  anointed  goes  before  the  being  a  prince,  in  order  to  make 
prominent  the  spiritual,  priestly  character  of  His  royalty,  and  to 
designate  Him,  on  the  ground  of  the  prophecies,  Isa.  lxi.  1-3  and 
lv.  4,  as  the  person  by  whom  "  the  sure  mercies  of  David  "  (Isa.  lv. 
3)  shall  be  realized  by  the  covenant  people.1  The  absence  of  the 
definite  article  is  not  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  JWB,  some- 
what as  nDV,  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  is  used  /car  e£.  as  a  nomen  propr* 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  ;  for  in  this  case  TJJ  ought  to  have 
the  article,  since  in  Hebrew  we  cannot  say  Tjpo  TO,  but  only 
ipsn  nn.  Much  rather  the  article  is  wanting,  because  it  shall  not 
be  said  :  till  the  Messiah,  ivho  is  prince,  but  only  :  till  one  comes  who 
is  anointed  and  at  the  same  time  prince,  because  He  that  is  to  come 
is  not  definitely  designated  as  the  expected  Messiah,  but  must  be 
made  prominent  by  the  predicates  ascribed  to  Him  only  as  a  per- 
sonage altogether  singular. 

Thus  the  first  half  of  ver.  25  states  that  the  first  seven  of  the 
seventy  weeks  begin  with  the  edict  (of  Cyrus)  permitting  the 
return  of  Israel  from  exile  and  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and 
extend  from  that  time  till  the  appearance  of  an  anointed  one  who 
at  the  same  time  is  prince,  i.e.  till  Christ.  With  that  view  the 
supposition  that  OW^  are  year-weeks,  periods  of  seven  years,  is 
irreconcilable.  Therefore  most  interpreters  who  understand  Christ 
as  the  TJJ  JWB,  have  referred  the  following  number,  and  sixty-two 
vjeeJcs,  to  the  first  clause — u  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command 
....  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks."  Thus  Theodotion  :  ©&>? 
Xpiarov  riyov^ievov  eftBo/JLaSes  kirra  teal  e/3So/xa£e?  i^rjKovraSvo  ;  and 
the  Vulgate  :  usque  ad  Christum  ducem  hebdomades  septem  et  hebdo- 
mades  sexaginta  duo?  erunt.     The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  here,  how- 

1  In  the  TJ3  rVE>D  it  is  natural  to  suppose  there  is  a  reference  to  the  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah  referred  to ;  yet  one  must  not,  with  Hofmann  and  Auberlen, 
hence  conclude  that  Christ  is  as  King  of  Israel  named  rP$D,  and  as  King  of 
the  heathen  TJ3,  for  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  TJ3  of  the  king  of  Israel 

•T  »t 

in  the  books  of  Samuel  it  is  much  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  the  reference  to 
David. 
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ever,  completely  in  error,  and  is  useless.  This  interpretation,  in 
recent  times,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  and  Auberlen  have  sought 
to  justify  in  different  ways,  but  without  having  succeeded  in  in- 
validating the  reasons  which  stand  opposite  to  them.  First  of  all 
the  Atnach  forbids  this  interpretation,  for  by  it  the  seven  OWt? 
are  separated  from  the  sixty-two.  This  circumstance,  however,  in 
and  of  itself  decides  nothing,  since  the  Atnach  does  not  always 
separate  clauses,  but  frequently  also  shows  only  the  point  of  rest 
within  a  clause  ;  besides,  it  first  was  adopted  by  the  Masoretes,  and 
only  shows  the  interpretation  of  these  men,  without  at  all  furnish- 
ing any  guarantee  for  its  correctness.  But  yet  this  view  is  not  to 
be  overlooked,  as  Hgstb.  himself  acknowledges  in  the  remark : 
"  Here  the  separation  of  the  two  periods  of  time  was  of  great  con- 
sequence, in  order  to  show  that  the  seven  and  the  sixty-two  weeks 
are  not  a  mere  arbitrary  dividing  into  two  of  one  whole  period,  but 
that  to  each  of  these  two  periods  its  own  characteristic  mark 
belongs."  With  this  remark,  Havernick's  assertion,  that  the 
dividing  of  the  sixty-nine  DsyDK>  into  seven  and  sixty-two  is  made 
only  on  account  of  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  passage,  is  set  aside 
as  altogether  vain,  and  the  question  as  to  the  ground  of  the  division 
presses  itself  on  our  earnest  attention.  If  this  division  must  in- 
dicate that  to  each  of  the  two  periods  its  own  distinctive  character- 
istic belongs,  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  words  shows  that 
the  characteristic  mark  of  the  u  seven  weeks  "  lies  in  this,  that  this 
period  extends  from  the  going  forth  of  the  word  to  restore  Jeru- 
salem till  the  appearance  of  an  Anointed  one,  a  Prince,  thus 
terminating  with  the  appearance  of  this  Prince,  and  that  the 
characteristic  mark  for  the  u  sixty-two  weeks "  consists  in  that 
which  the  words  immediately  connected  therewith  affirm,  3MWJ 
'U1  HJT13331,  and  thus  that  the  "  sixty-two  weeks  "  belong  indeed  to  the 
following  clause.  But  according  to  Hengstenberg  the  words  ought 
not  to  be  so  understood, but  thus:  "sixty-nine  weeks  must  pass  away, 
seven  till  the  completed  restoration  of  the  city,  sixty-two  from  that 
time  till  the  Anointed,  the  Prince."  But  it  is  clearly  impossible  to 
find  this  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  it  is  quite  super- 
fluous to  use  any  further  words  in  proof  of  this.1     By  the  remark, 

1  Hengstenberg,  as  Kliefoth  has  remarked,  has  taken  as  the  first  terminus  ad 
quern  the  words  "  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,"  till  the  rebuildiog  of 
Jerusalem,  till  its  completed  rebuilding,  till  that  Jerusalem  is  again  built ;  and 
then  the  further  words,  "  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,"  as  the  second  terminus 
ad  quern;  and,  finally,  he  assigns  the  seven  weeks  to  the  first  terminus  ad  quern, 
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(i  If  the  second  designation  of  time  is  attributed  to  that  which 
follows,  then  we  cannot  otherwise  explain  it  than  that  during 
sixty-two  weeks  the  streets  will  be  restored  and  built  up  ;  but  this 
presents  a  very  inappropriate  meaning," — by  this  remark  the  in- 
terpretation in  question  is  neither  shown  to  be  possible,  nor  is  it 
made  evident.  For  the  meaning  would  be  inappropriate  only  if 
by  the  building  up  of  Jerusalem  we  were  to  understand  merely  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  which  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Chaldeans. 
If  we  attribute  the  expression  "  and  sixty-two  weeks  "  to  the  first 
half  of  the  verse,  then  the  division  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks  into 
seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks  is  unaccountable;  for  in  ver.  26 
we  must  then  read,  u  after  sixty-nine  weeks,"  and  not,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  text,  u  after  sixty-two  weeks."  The  substitution,  again  [in 
ver.  26],  of  only  this  second  designation  of  time  (sixty-two  weeks)  is 
also  intelligible  only  if  the  sixty-two  weeks  in  ver.  25  belong  to  the 
second  half  of  the  verse,  and  are  to  be  separated  from  the  seven 
weeks.  The  bringing  together  of  the  seven  and  of  the  sixty-two 
weeks  stands  thus  opposed  to  the  context,  and  is  maintained  merely 
on  the  supposition  that  the  D^J^  are  year-weeks,  or  periods  of  time 
consisting  of  seven  years,  in  order  that  sixty-nine  year-weeks,  i.e. 
483  years,  might  be  gained  for  the  time  from  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  to  Christ.  But  since  there  is  in  the  word  itself  no 
foundation  for  attaching  to  it  this  meaning,  we  have  no  right 
to  distort  the  language  of  the  text  according  to  it,  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  let  this  interpretation  fall  aside  as  untenable,  in  order  that 
we  may  do  justice  to  the  words  of  the  prophecy.  The  words  here 
used  demand  that  we  connect  the  period  "  and  sixty-two  weeks  " 
with  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  a  and  during  sixty-two  weeks 
shall  the  street  be  built  again,"  etc.  The  "sixty-two  weeks"  are 
not  united  antithetically  to  the  "  seven  weeks  "  by  the  copula  i,  as 
Hofmann  would  have  it,  but  are  connected  simply  as  following 
the  seven  ;  so  that  that  which  is  named  as  the  contents  of  the 
"  sixty-two  weeks  "  is  to  be  interpreted  as  happening  first  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Maschiach  Nagid,  or,  more  distinctly,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Messias  forming  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
the  seven  weeks,  forms  at  the  same  time  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the 
sixty-two  weeks.     That  event  which  brings  the  close  of  the  sixty- 

and  the  sixty-two  weeks  is  the  second ;  as  if  the  text  comprehended  two  clauses, 
and  declared  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  till  that  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt  are  seven  heptades,  and  from  that  time  till  a  Messiah,  a  Prince,  are 
sixty-two  heptades. 
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two  weeks  is  spoken  of  in  ver.  26  in  the  words  "H^tt  flW,  Messiah 
shall  be  cat  off.  The  words  "  and  sixty-two  D\in#  "  may  be  taken 
grammatically  either  as  the  absolute  nominative  or  as  the  accusa- 
tive of  duration.  The  words  •"iron:!  2Wn  refer  undoubtedly  to  the 
expression  niJITj  ^B>n?  (to  restore  and  to  build),  according  to  which 
2VPR  is  not  to  be  joined  adverbially  to  WJJ3?)  (according  to  Haver- 
nick,  Hofmann,  and  Wieseler),  but  is  to  be  rendered  intransitively, 
corresponding  to  Mfrl:  shall  be  restored,  asEzek.  xvi.  55,  1  Kings 
xiii.  6,  2  Kings  v.  10,  14,  Ex.  iv.  7.  The  subject  to  both  verbs  is 
not  (Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  v.  Leng.,  Hgstb.)  3lrn,  but  Jeru- 
salem, as  is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  verbs  refer  to 
the  restoration  and  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  this,  that  in  Zech.  viii.  5  3im  is  construed  as  masculine  ; 
and  the  opinion  that  it  is  generis  fcem.  rests  only  on  this  passage 
before  us.  There  is  no  substantial  reason  for  interpreting  (with 
Klief.)  the  verbs  impersonally. 

The  words  fVUJl  lirn  are  difficult,  and  many  interpretations 
have  been  given  of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
contain  together  one  definition,  and  that  a&rri  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
adverbial  accusative.  3&rn  means  the  street  and  the  wide  space 
before  the  gate  of  the  temple.  Accordingly,  to  J*1"1?  have  been 
given  the  meanings  ditch,  wall,  aqueduct  (Ges.,  Steud.,  Ziind., 
etc.),  pond  (Ewald),  confined  space  (Hofmann),  court  (Hitzig) ; 
but  all  these  meanings  are  only  hit  upon  from  the  connection,  as 
are  also  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  et?  7r\a,To$  teal  firj/cos,  of 
Theod.  TrXareca  koX  retype,  and  of  the  Vulg.  platea  et  muri.  Y~).n 
means  to  cut,  then  to  decide,  to  determine,  to  conclude  irrevocably; 
hence  P"1??  decision,  judgment,  Joel  iv.  14.  This  meaning  is  main- 
tained by  Hav.,  Hgstb.,  v.  Leng.,  Wies.,  and  Kran.,  and  fTirn  is 
interpreted  as  a  participle :  "  and  it  is  determined."  This  shall 
form  a  contrast  to  the  words,  u  but  in  the  oppression  of  the  times  " 
— and  it  is  determined,  namely,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  in  its 
streets,  but  the  building  shall  be  accomplished  in  troublous  times. 
But  although'  this  interpretation  be  well  founded  as  regards  the 
words  themselves,  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  connection.  The 
words  rnrn  Dim  plainly  go  together,  as  the  old  translators  have 
interpreted  them.  Now  3irn  does  not  mean  properly  street,  but  a 
wide,  free  space,  as  Ezra  x.  9,  the  open  place  before  the  temple, 
and  is  applied  to  streets  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  free,  unoccupied 
spaces  in  cities,  p"1?,  that  which  is  cut  off,  limited,  forms  a  con- 
trast to  this,  not,  however,  as  that  we  may  interpret  the  words,  as 
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ITofm.  does,  in  the  sense  of  width,  and  space  cut  off,  not  capable 
of  extension,  or  free  space  and  limited  quarter  (Hitzig),  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  too  far  removed  from  the  primary  import  of  the 
two  words.  It  is  better  to  interpret  them,  with  Kliefoth,  as  a  wide 
space,  and  yet  also  limited,"  according  to  which  we  have  the 
meaning,  a  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  so  that  the  city  takes  in  a 
wide  space,  has  wide,  free  places,  but  not,  however,  unlimited  in 
width,  but  such  that  their  compass  is  measured  off,  is  fixed  and 
bounded." 

The  last  words,  DWn  pta^  point  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  building  proceeds :  in  the  difficulty,  the  oppression  of  the 
times.  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  iii.  33,  iv.  1  ff.,  vi.  1  ff.,  ix.  36,  37, 
furnishes  a  historical  exposition  of  them,  although  the  words  do 
not  refer  to  the  building  of  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  which  was  accomplished  by  Nehemiah,  but  are  to  be 
understood,  according  to  Ps.  li.  20,  of  the  spiritual  building  of  the 
City  of  God. 

Ver.  26.  After  the  threescore  and  two  weeks,  i.e.  in  the  seventieth 
&2W9  shall  the  Messiah  be  cut  off. — From  the  *in.K  (after)  it  does 
not  with  certainty  follow  that  the  u  cutting  off"  of  the  Maschiach 
falls  wholly  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventieth  week,  but  only  that 
the  "  cutting  off"  shall  constitute  the  first  great  event  of  this  week, 
and  that  those  things  which  are  mentioned  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  verse  shall  then  follow.  The  complete  designation  of  the 
time  of  the  u  cutting  off"  can  only  be  found  from  the  whole  con- 
tents of  vers.  26  and  27.  fi"p},  from  rns,  to  hew  down,  to  fell,  to 
cut  to  pieces,  signifies  to  be  rooted  up,  destroyed,  annihilated,  and 
denotes  generally  a  violent  kind  of  death,  though  not  always,  but 
only  the  uprooting  from  among  the  living,  or  from  the  congrega- 
tion, and  is  therefore  the  usual  expression  for  the  destruction  of 
the  ungodly — e.g.  Ps.  xxxvii.  9,  Prov.  ii.  22 — without  particularly 
designating  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  From  1113*  it 
cannot  thus  be  strictly  proved  that  this  part  of  the  verse  announces 
the  putting  to  death  of  an  anointed  one,  or  of  the  Messiah.  Of 
the  word  Maschiach  three  possible  interpretations  have  been  given  : 
1.  That  the  Maschiach  Nagid  of  ver.  25,  the  Maschiach  of  ver.  26, 
and  the  Nagid  of  ver.  266,  are  three  different  persons;  2.  that 
all  the  three  expressions  denote  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  3. 
that  the  Maschiach  Nagid  of  ver.  25  and  the  Maschiach  of  ver.  2Q 
are  the  same  person,  and  that  the  Nagid  of  ver.  266  is  another  and 
a  different  person.    The  first  of  these  has  been  maintained  by  J.  D. 
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Michaelis,  Jahn.  Ebrard  understands  by  all  the  three  expressions 
the  Messiah,  and  supposes  that  he  is  styled  fully  Maschiach  Nagid 
in  ver.  25  in  order  that  His  calling  and  His  dignity  ("T?)?  as  well 
as  His  power  and  strength  (1^5),  might  be  designated  ;  in  ver.  26a, 
n*t?D,  the  anointed,  where  mention  is  made  of  His  sufferings  and  His 
rejection;  in  ver.  26b,  TEj  the  prince,  where  reference  is  made  to 
the  judgment  which  He  sends  (by  the  Romans  on  apostate  Jeru- 
salem). But  this  view  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that  N2H 
(that  is  to  come)  follows  TMj  whereby  the  prince  is  represented  as 
first  coming,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance  that  N2H  TJ3,  who 
destroys  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  whose  end  shall  be  with  a 
flood,  consequently  cannot  be  the  Messiah,  but  is  the  enemy  of  the 
people  and  kingdom  of  God,  who  shall  arise  (ch.  vii.  24,  25)  in  the 
last  time.  But  if  in  ver.  26  the  Nagid  is  different  from  the  Ma- 
schiach, then  both  also  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Maschiach 
Nagid  of  ver.  25.  The  circumstance  that  in  ver.  26  nMjfB  has  neither 
the  article  nor  the  addition  T13  following  it,  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  this  opinion.  The  absence  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other 
denotes  that  'jT??  after  that  which  is  said  of  Him,  in  consideration 
of  the  connection  of  the  words,  needs  no  more  special  description. 
If  we  observe  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary 
is  so  connected  with  the  Maschiach  that  we  must  consider  this  as 
the  immediate  or  first  consequence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  Maschi- 
ach, and  that  the  destruction  shall  be  brought  about  by  a  Nagid, 
then  by  Maschiach  we  can  understand  neither  a  secular  prince  or 
king  nor  simply  a  high  priest,  but  only  an  anointed  one  who  stands 
in  such  a  relation  to  the  city  and  sanctuary,  that  with  his  being 
"  cut  off  "  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  lose  not  only  their  protection 
and  their  protector,  but  the  sanctuary  also  loses,  at  the  same  time, 
its  character  as  the  sanctuary,  which  the  Maschiach  had  given  to  it. 
This  is  suitable  to  no  Jewish  high  priest,  but  only  to  the  Messias 
whom  Jehovah  anointed  to  be  a  Priest-King  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  and  placed  as  Lord  over  Zion,  His  holy  hill.  We 
agree  therefore  with  Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  Auberlen,  and 
Kliefoth,  who  regard  the  Maschiach  of  this  verse  as  identical  with 
the  Maschiach  Nagid  of  ver.  25,  as  Christ,  who  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  is  the  Anointed ;  and  we  hope  to  establish  this  view 
more  fully  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  historical  reference 
of  this  word  of  the  angel. 

But  by  this  explanation  of  the  TfW  we  are  not  authorized 
to  regard  the  word  flW  as  necessarily  pointing  to  the  death  of 
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the  Messias,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  since  TFiT,  as  above  shown, 
does  not  necessarily  denote  a  violent  death.     The  right  interpreta- 
tion of  this  word  depends  on  the  explanation  of  the  words  ft  P*H 
which  follow  —  words  which  are  very  differently  interpreted  by 
critics.     The  supposition  is  grammatically  inadmissible  that  ft  pK 
=  UJ^J  (Michaelis,   Hitzig),  although   the  LXX.   in  the   Codex 
Chisianus  have  translated  them  by  kcli  ovk  earca ;  and  in  general 
all  those  interpretations  which  identify  pN  with  IP,  as  e.g.  et  non 
sibi,  and  not  for  himself  (Vitringa,  Rosenmuller,  Iliivernick,  and 
others).     For  P^  is  never  interchanged  with  a<6,  but  is  so  distin- 
guished from  it  that  &6,  non,  is  negation  purely,  while  P$j  "  it  is 
not,"  denies  the  existence  of  the  thing ;  cf.  Hengstenberg's  Christol. 
iii.  p.  81  f.,  where  all  the  passages  which  Gesenius  refers  to  as 
exemplifying  this  exchange  are  examined  and  rightly  explained, 
proving  that  ptf  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  &6.     Still  less  is  r?  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  v  1BW,  «  there  shall  not  then  be  one  who 
(belongs)  to  him  ;"  for  although  the  pronomen  relat.  may  be  want- 
ing in  short  sentences,  yet  that  can  be  only  in  such  as  contain  a 
subject  to  which  it  can  refer.     But  in  the  pK  no  subject  is  con- 
tained, but  only  the  non-existence  is  declared ;  it  cannot  be  said : 
no  one  is,  or  nothing  is.     In  all  passages  where  it  is  thus  rightly 
translated  a  participle  follows,  in  which  the  personal  or  actual 
subject  is  contained,  of  which  the  non-existence  is  predicated. 
S?  px  without  anything   following  is   elliptical,   and   the  subject 
which  is  not,  which  will  not  be,  is  to  be  learned  from  the  context 
or  from  the  matter  itself.     The  missing  subject  here  cannot  be 
(WO,  because  \b  points  back  to  rPBfo;   nor  can  it  be  DV,  people 
(Vulg.,  Grotius),  or  a  descendant  ( Wieseler),  or  a  follower  (Auber- 
len),  because  all  these  words  are  destitute  of  any  support  from  the 
context,  and  are  brought  forward  arbitrarily.     Since  that  which 
"  is  not  to  Him  "  is  not  named,  we  must  thus  read  the  expression  in 
its  undefined  universality  :  it  is  not  to  Him,  viz.  that  which  He  must 
have,  to  be  the  Maschiach.     We  are  not  by  this  to  think  merely  of 
dominion,  people,  sanctuary,  but  generally  of  the  place  which  He 
as  Maschiach  has  had,  or  should  have,  among  His  people  and  in  the 
sanctuary,  but,  by  His  being  "  cut  off,"  is  lost.    This  interpretation 
is  of  great  importance  in  guiding  to  a  correct  rendering  of  ITta* ;  for 
it  shows  that  ITO*  does  not  denote  the  putting  to  death,  or  cutting 
off  of  existence,  but  only  the  annihilation  of  His  place  as  Ma- 
schiach  among  His  people  and  in  His  kingdom.     For  if  after  His 
"  cutting  off  "  He  has  not  what  He  should  have,  it  is  clear  that 
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annihilation  does  not/  apply  to  Him  personally,  but  only  that  He 
has  lost  His  place  and  function  as  the  Maschiach.1 

In  consequence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  rVBto  destruction  falls 
upon  the  city  and  the  sanctuary.  This  proceeds  from  the  people 
of  the  prince  who  comes.  JVn^,  to  destroy,  to  ruin,  is  used,  it  is 
true,  of  the  desolating  of  countries,  but  predicated  of  a  city  and 
sanctuary  it  means  to  overthrow;  cf.  e.g.  Gen.  xix.  13  f.,  where  it 
is  used  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  countries 
the  IVnpn  consists  in  the  destruction  of  men  and  cattle ;  cf.  Jer. 
xxxvi.  29. 

The  meaning  of  N2?  TJ3  Dy  depends  chiefly  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  N2n.  This  we  cannot,  wTith  Ebrard,  refer  to  EV. 
Naturally  it  is  connected  with  TJJ,  not  only  according  to  the  order 
of  the  words,  but  in  reality,  since  in  the  following  verse  (ver.  27) 
the  people  are  no  longer  spoken  of,  but  only  the  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  prince  are  described.  N??  does  not  mean  qui 
succedit  (Roesch,  Maurer),  but  is  frequently  used  by  Daniel  of  a 
hostile  coming ;  cf.  ch.  i.  1,  xi.  10,  13,  15.  But  in  this  sense  Kan 
appears  to  be  superfluous,  since  it  is  self-evident  that  the  prince, 
if  he  will  destroy  Jerusalem,  must  come  or  draw  near.  One  also 
must  not  say  that  N^n  designates  the  prince  as  one  who  was  to  come 
(e'p^oyLte^o?),  since  from  the  expression  "  coming  days,"  as  meaning 
"  future  days,"  it  does  not  follow  that  a  "  coming  prince"  is  a 
"  future  prince."  The  K|n  with  the  article  :  "  he  who  comes,  or 
will  come,"  denotes  much  rather  the  TJ3  (which  is  without  the 
article)  as  such  an  one  whose  coming  is  known,  of  whom  Daniel 
has  heard  that  he  will  come  to  destroy  the  people  of  God.  But  in 
the  earlier  revelations  Daniel  heard  of  two  princes  who  shall  bring 
destruction  on  his  people  :  in  ch.  vii.  8,  24  ff.,  of  Antichrist ;  and 
in  ch.  viii.  9  ff.,  23  ff.,  of  Antiochus.  To  one  of  these  the  N?n 
points.  Which  of  the  two  is  meant  must  be  gathered  from  the 
connection,  and  this  excludes  the  reference  to  Antiochus,  and  neces- 
sitates our  thinking  of  the  Antichrist. 

In  the  following  clause  :  "  and  his  end  with  the  flood"  the  suffix 

1  Kranichfeld  quite  appropriately  compares  the  strong  expression  ni3^  with 
"  the  equally  strong  fc^Q>  (shall  wear  out)  in  ch.  vii.  25,  spoken  of  that  which 
shall  befall  the  saints  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  of  God  in  the  last  great  war. 
As  by  this  latter  expression  destruction  in  the  sense  of  complete  annihilation 
cannot  be  meant,  since  the  saints  personally  exist  after  the  catastrophe  (cf. 
vers.  27,  22,  18),  so  also  by  this  expression  here  (rnp))  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand annihilation." 
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refers  simply  to  the  hostile  Nagid,  whose  end  is  here  emphatically 
placed  over  against  his  coming  (Kran.,  Hofm.,  Kliefoth).  Pre- 
conceived views  as  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  prophecy 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  references.  The  Messianic  inter- 
preters, who  find  in  the  words  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  understand  by  the  Nagid 
Titus,  cannot  apply  the  suffix  to  Nagid.  M.  Geierj  Hiivernick, 
and  others,  therefore,  refer  it  (the  suffix)  to  the  city  and  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but  that  is  grammatically  inadmissible,  since  "V^n  (the  city) 
is  gen.  fcem.  Aub.  and  others  refer  it,  therefore,  merely  to  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but  the  separation  of  the  city  from  the  sanctuary  is  quite 
arbitrary.  Vitringa,  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Hgstb.,  interpret  the  suffix  as 
neuter,  and  refer  it  to  TVTWfr  (shall  destroy),  or,  more  correctly,  to 
the  idea  of  destroying  comprehended  in  it,  for  they  understand 
^P^  of  a  warlike  overflowing  flood  :  u  and  the  end  of  it  shall  be 
(or  :  it  shall  end)  in  the  flood."  On  the  other  hand,  v.  Lengerke 
and  Kliefoth  have  rightly  objected  to  this  view.  "  This  reference 
of  the  suffix,"  they  say,  "  is  inadmissibly  harsh  ;  the  author  must 
have  written  erroneously,  since  he  suggested  the  reference  of  the 
suffix  to  DV  or  to  1^\.  One  cannot  think  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
end  of  the  destruction,  since  the  destruction  itself  is  the  end  ;  a 
flood  may,  it  is  true,  be  an  emblem  of  a  warlike  invasion  of  a 
country,  but  it  never  signifies  the  warlike  march,  the  expedition." 
There  thus  remains  nothing  else  than  to  apply  the  suffix  to  the 
Nagid,  the  prince.  Y\>m  can  accordingly  only  denote  the  destruction 
of  the  prince.  Hitzig's  interpretation,  that  itfj?  is  the  result  of  his 
coming,  refutes  itself. 

In  *\Qfz  the  article  is  to  be  observed,  by  which  alone  such 
interpretations  as  "  in  an  overflowing"  (Ros.,  Roed.,  and  others), 
"  vi  quadam  ineluctabili  oppressus"  (Steudel,  Maurer),  "  like  an 
overflowing,"  and  the  like,  are  proved  to  be  verbally  inadmissible. 
The  article  shows  that  a  definite  and  well-known  overflowing  is 
meant.  *!&$,  "  overflowing,"  may  be  the  emblem  of  an  army 
spreading  itself  over  the  land,  as  in  ch.  xi.  10,  22,  26,  Isa.  viii.  8, 
or  the  emblem  of  a  judgment  desolating  or  destroying  a  city, 
country,  or  people ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  6,  Nah.  i.  8,  Prov.  xxvii.  4,  Ps. 
xc.  5.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  would  give  this  meaning : 
The  prince  shall  find  his  end  in  his  warlike  expedition ;  and  the 
article  in  *1&#21  would  refer  back  to  K2»1.  This  interpretation  is  in- 
deed quite  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  because  *\®f  would  then 
be  the  overflowing  which  was  caused  by  the  hostile  prince  or  his 
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coming,  and  the  thought  would  be  this,  that  he  should  perish  in  it. 
But  this  agrees  neither  with  the  following  clause,  that  war  should 
be  to  the  end,  nor  with  ch.  vii.  21,  26,  according  to  which  the 
enemy  of  God  holds  the  superiority  till  he  is  destroyed  by  the 
judgment  of  God.  Accordingly,  we  agree  with  Wieseler,  Hof- 
mann,  Kranichfeld,  and  Kliefoth  in  adopting  the  other  interpre- 
tation of  *)9^>  flood,  as  the  figure  of  the  desolating  judgment  of 
God,  and  explain  the  article  as  an  allusion  to  the  flood  which  over- 
whelmed Pharaoh  and  his  host.  Besides,  the  whole  passage  is, 
with  Maurer  and  Klief.,  to  be  regarded  as  a  relative  clause,  and 
to  be  connected  with  N3n :  the  people  of  a  prince  who  shall  come 
and  find  his  destruction  in  the  flood. 

This  verse  (ver.  26)  contains  a  third  statement,  which  adds  a 
new  element  to  the  preceding.  Kosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Hofm.,  and 
others  connect  these  into  one  passage,  thus  :  and  to  the  end  of  the 
war  a  decree  of  desolations  continues.  But  although  H?,  gram- 
matically considered,  is  the  stat.  constr.,  and  might  be  connected 
with  n^n^p  (war),  yet  this  is  opposed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  preceding  sentence  no  mention  is  expressly  made  of  war ; 
and  that  if  the  war  which  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  city 
should  be  meant,  then  n?np?  ought  to  have  the  article.  From  these 
reasons  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  interpreters  in  regarding 
nzpnpD  as  the  predicate  of  the  passage  :  "  and  to  the  end  is  war ;  " 
but  we  cannot  refer  )'£,  with  Wieseler,  to  the  end  of  the  prince,  or, 
with  Hav.  and  Aub.,  to  the  end  of  the  city,  because  Y\>  has  neither 
a  suffix  nor  an  article.  According  to  the  just  remark  of  Hitzig, 
Yi>  without  any  limitation  is  the  end  generally,  the  end  of  the 
period  in  progress,  the  seventy  EHy?^,  and  corresponds  to  NEiD  Ty 
in  ch.  vii.  26,  to  the  end  of  all  things,  ch.  xii.  13  (Klief.).  To 
the  end  war  shall  be  =  war  shall  continue  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  V_™. 

The  remaining  words,  JnD&fc>  ft^nn?.,  form  an  apposition  to 
nonpOj  notwithstanding  the  objection  by  Kliefoth,  that  since  deso- 
lations are  a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  words  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  apposition.  For  we  do  not  understand  why  in  abbreviated 
statements  the  effect  cannot  be  placed  in  the  form  of  an  apposition 
to  the  cause.  The  objection  also  overlooks  the  word  Wj£jJ.  If 
desolations  are  the  effect  of  the  war,  yet  not  the  decree  of  the 
desolations,  which  can  go  before  the  war  or  can  be  formed  during 
the  war.  TYiDtiw  denotes  desolation  not  in  an  active,  but  in  a  pas- 
sive sense  :  laid  waste,  desolated,  cf.  ver.  27.     "JHwvJ  that  which  zs 
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determined \  the  irrevocably  decreed;  therefore  used  of  divine  decrees, 
and  that  of  decrees  with  reference  to  the  infliction  of  punishment ; 
cf.  ver.  27,  ch.  xi.  36,  Isa.  x.  23,  xxviii.  22.  Ewald  is  quite  in 
error  when  he  says  that  it  means  u  the  decision  regarding  the 
fearful  deeds,  the  divine  decision  as  it  embodies  itself  in  the  judg- 
ments (ch.  vii.  11  f.)  on  the  world  on  account  of  such  fearful 
actions  and  desolations,"  because  tfODW  has  not  the  active  mean- 
ing. Auberlen  weakens  its  force  when  he  renders  it  "  decreed 
desolations."  "  That  which  is  decreed  of  desolations"  is  also  not  a 
fixed,  limited,  measured  degree  of  desolations  (Hofm.,  Klief.)  ;  for 
in  the  word  there  does  not  lie  so  much  the  idea  of  limitation  to  a 
definite  degree,  as  much  rather  the  idea  of  the  absolute  decision, 
as  the  connection  with  TO  in  ver.  27,  as  well  as  in  the  two  pas- 
sages from  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  shows.  The  thought  is  there- 
fore  this  :  u  Till  the  end  war  will  be,  for  desolations  are  irrevocably 
determined  by  God."  Since  niDOb>  has  nothing  qualifying  it,  we 
may  not  limit  the  "  decree  of  desolations"  to  the  laying  waste  of 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  but  under  it  there  are  to  be  included 
the  desolations  which  the  fall  of  the  prince  who  destroys  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary  shall  bring  along  with  it. 

Ver.  27.  This  verse  contains  four  statements. 

The  first  is :  "  He  shall  confirm  the  covenant  to  many  for  one 
week."     Following  the  example  of  Theodotion,  many  (Hav.,  Hgstb., 
Aub.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitzig,  Hofm.)  regard  *inN  W2W  as  the  subject :  one 
week  shall  confirm  the  covenant  to  many.     But  this  poetic  mode  of 
expression  is  only  admissible  where  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
statement  of  the  speaker  comes  after  the  action,  and  therefore  does 
not  agree  with  WTO  T,33n?  where  the  confirming  of  the  covenant 
is  not  the  work  of  time,  but  the  deed  of  a  definite  person.     To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  circumstance  that  the  definitions  of  time  in 
this  verse  are  connected  with  those  in  ver.  25,  and  are  analogous  to 
them,  and  must  therefore  be  alike  interpreted  in  both  passages. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  we  make  iriK  Jft3B> 
the  subject,  the  question  then  presses  itself  upon  us,  Who  effects 
the  confirming  of  the  covenant  ?     Havernick,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Auberlen  regard  the  Messias  as  the  subject,  and  understand  by 
the  confirming   of    the   covenant,   the   confirming   of   the   New 
Covenant  by  the  death  of  Christ.      Ewald,  v.  Lengerke,   and 
others  think  of  Antiochus  and  the  many  covenants  which,  accord- 
ing to  1  Mace.  i.  12,  he  established  between  the  apostate  Jews  and 
the  heathen  Greeks.     Hitzig  understands  by  the  "  covenant "  the 
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O.  T.  Covenant,  and  gives  to  TOW  the  meaning  to  make  grievous : 
The  one  week  shall  make  the  covenant  grievous  to  many,  for  they 
shall  have  to  bear  oppression  on  account  of  their  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hofmann  (Schriftbew.)  renders  it  :  The  one  week  shall 
confirm  many  in  their  fidelity  to  the  faith.  But  none  of  these 
interpretations  can  be  justified.  The  reasons  which  Hengstenberg 
adduces  in  support  of  his  view  that  the  Messias  is  the  subject,  are 
destitute  of  validity.  The  assertion  that  the  Messias  is  the  chief 
person  spoken  of  in  the  whole  of  this  passage,  rests  on  the  supposition, 
already  proved  to  be  untenable,  that  the  prince  who  was  to  come 
(ver.  26)  was  the  instrument  of  the  Anointed,  and  on  the  passages 
in  Isa.  liii.  11  and  xlii.  6,  which  are  not  parallel  to  that  under 
consideration.  The  connection  much  more  indicates  that  Nagid 
is  tue  subject  to  "P33H,  since  the  prince  who  was  to  come  is  named 
last,  and  is  also  the  subject  in  the  suffix  of  tejp  (his  end),  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  26  having  only  the  significance  of  an  explanatory 
subordinate  clause.  Also  u  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
combines  itself  in  a  natural  way  with  the  destruction  (ver.  26)  of 
the  city  and  the  temple  brought  about  by  the  N3H  TJ3  ; " — further, 
"  he  who  here  is  represented  as  '  causing  the  sacrifice  and  oblation 
to  cease'  is  obviously  identical  with  him  who  changes  (ch.  vii.  25) 
the  times  and  usages  of  worship  (more  correctly  :  times  and  law)  " 
(Kran.).  u  The  reference  of  TO?n  to  the  ungodly  leader  of  an  army, 
is  therefore  according  to  the  context  and  the  parallel  passages  of 
this  book  which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  grammatical  arrangement  of  the  passage,"  and  it  gives 
also  a  congruous  sense,  although  by  the  Nagid  Titus  cannot  natu- 
rally be  understood.  !V"J3  TOjn  means  to  strengthen  a  covenant, 
Le.  to  make  a  covenant  strong  (Hitzig  has  not  established  the 
rendering  :  to  make  grievous).  *'  Covenant  "  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  covenant  of  God  (Old  Testament  or  New  Testament 
Covenant),  since  the  assertion  that  this  word  occurs  only  in  this 
book  with  reference  to  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  (Hgstb.) 
does  not  also  prove  that  it  must  here  have  this  meaning  ;  and  with 
regard  particularly  to  ch.  xi.  22,  it  is  very  questionable.  The 
expression  rp"in  TOW  with  ?  is  analogous  to  JVT3  m_3  [icere  fcedus] 
with  ?;  and  the  construction  with  ?  signifies  that  as  in  the  forming  of 
a  covenant,  so  in  the  confirming  of  a  covenant,  the  two  contracting 
parties  are  not  viewed  as  standing  on  an  equality,  but  he  who  con- 
cludes or  who  confirms  the  covenant  prevails,  and  imposes  or  forces 
the  covenant  on  the  other  party.    The  reference  to  the  covenant  of 
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God  with  man  is  thus  indeed  suggested,  yet  it  is  not  rendered  neces- 
sary, but  only  points  to  a  relation  analogous  to  the  concluding  of  a 
covenant  emanating  from  God.  O^?  with  the  article  signifies 
the  many,  i.e.  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  contrast  with  the  few, 
who  remain  faithful  to  God  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  12.  Therefore  the 
thought  is  this  :  That  ungodly  prince  shall  impose  on  the  mass  of 
the  people  a  strong  covenant  that  they  should  follow  him  and  give 
themselves  to  him  as  their  God. 

While  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  announces  what  shall 
happen  during  the  whole  of  the  last  week,  the  second  treats  only 
of  the  half  of  this  period.  Jftltfn  "»sn  we  cannot  grammatically 
otherwise  interpret  than  the  definition  of  time  mentioned  immedi- 
ately before,  and  thus,  for  reasons  given  above,  cannot  take  it  as  the 
subject  of  the  clause,  but  only  as  the  accusative  of  the  duration  of 
time,  consequently  not  in  the  sense  of  the  ablative  :  in  the  midst 
of  the  week.  The  controversy  whether  W  here  means  half,  or 
midst,  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter,  and  acquires  significance  only 
if  we  interpret  '•Vn,  in  opposition  to  the  context,  as  synonymous 
with  W?,  or  witn  Klief.,  which  is  equally  untenable  and  impos- 
sible in  this  context,  regard  Sft3#n  W  as  an  absolute  definition. 
W  signifies  only  half,  not  midst.  Only  where  the  representation 
of  an  extent  of  space  or  period  of  time  prevails  can  we  render  it, 
without  a  change  of  its  meaning,  by  the  word  midst.  In  the  half 
of  the  night  is  the  same  as  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at 
midnight,  Ex.  xii.  29 ;  in  the  half  of  the  firmament,  Josh.  x.  13, 
is  the  same  as  in  the  middle  of  the  space  of  the  heavens  across 
which  the  sun  moves  during  day  ;  in  the  half  of  the  day  of  life  is 
the  same  as  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  life,  Ps.  cii.  25.  But 
during  the  half  of  the  week  is  not  the  same  as  :  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  And  the  objection,  that  if  we  here  take  "■yn  in  the  sense  of 
half,  then  the  heptad  or  cycle  of  seven  would  be  divided  into  two 
halves  (Klief.),  and  yet  of  only  one  of  them  was  anything  said,  is 
without  significance,  because  it  would  touch  also  the  explanation 
u  and  in  the  midst  of  the  heptad/'  since  in  this  case  of  the  first, 
before  the  middle  of  the  expiring  half  of  the  week,  nothing  also  is 
said  of  what  shall  be  done  in  it.  If  Kliefoth  answers  this  objection 
by  saying  that  we  must  conceive  of  this  from  the  connection, 
namely,  that  which  brings  the  power  of  Antichrist  to  its  height, 
then  we  shall  be  able  also,  in  the  verbally  correct  interpretation  of 
WlWri  '•yn,  to  conceive  from  the  connection  what  shall  happen  in 
the  remaining  period  of  the  ^f.    Yet  weaker  is  the  further  ob- 
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jection  :  "  that  which  is  mentioned  as  coming  to  pass  Jft3$n  Wf 
the  causing  of  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  cease,  is  something  which 
takes  place  not  during  a  period  of  time,  but  at  a  terminus  " 
(Kliefoth) ;  for  since  IV3^n  does  not  properly  mean  to  remove, 
but  to  make  to  rest,  to  make  quiet,  it  is  thus  not  conceivable  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  say :  The  sacrifice  shall  be  made  to  rest, 
or  made  still,  during  half  a  week. 

In  the  verbally  correct  interpretation  of  Jfi3$n  *5tn,  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  second  half  of  the  heptad  is  meant  loses  its  support, 
for  the  terminus  a  quo  of  this  half  remains  undefined  if  it  cannot 
be  determined  from  the  subject  itself.  But  this  determination 
depends  on  whether  the  taking  away  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  putting  a  complete  termination  to  it,  or  only  the 
causing  of  a  temporary  cessation  to  the  service  of  sacrifice,  which 
can  be  answered  only  by  our  first  determining  the  question  re- 
garding the  historical  reference  of  this  divine  revelation,  nnr 
nn:^  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  the  two  chief  parts  of  the 
service  of  sacrifice,  represent  the  whole  of  worship  by  sacrifice. 
The  expression  is  more  comprehensive  than  W-j  cn*  vni*  H> 
the  continuance  in  worship,  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice, the  cessation  of  which  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  putting 
an  end  to  the  service  of  sacrifice. 

The  third  clause  of  this  verse,  DO#b  ETCh^  f)33  5»yi?  is  diffi- 
cult, and  its  interpretation  has  been  disputed.  The  LXX.  have 
rendered  it :  koX  eirl  to  lepov  /38e\vyfia  twv  iprj/jLcoaecov  earat. 
Theodotion  has  given  the  same  rendering,  only  omitting  earat,. 
The  Vulgate  has :  et  erit  in  templo  abominatio  desolationis.  The 
church  interpreters  have  explained  the  words  in  accordance  with 
these  translations,  understanding  by  D^p^'  ?]33  the  abomination  of 
idols  in  the  temple,  or  the  temple  desecrated  by  the  abomination 
of  idols.  Havernick  explains  the  words  of  the  extreme  height  of 
abomination,  i.e.  of  the  highest  place  that  can  be  reached  where 
the  abominations  would  be  committed,  i.e.  the  temple  as  the  highest 
point  in  Jerusalem ;  Hengstenberg,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the 
u  wing  of  the  abominations  "  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  so  dese- 
crated by  the  abomination  that  it  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of 
a  temple  of  the  Lord,  but  the  name  of  an  idol-temple.  Auberlen 
translates  it  u  on  account  of  the  desolating  summit  of  abominations," 
and  understands  by  it  the  summit  of  the  abominations  committed  by 
Israel,  which  draws  down  the  desolation,  because  it  is  the  desolation 
itself,  and  which  reached  its  acme  in  the  desecration  of  the  temple 
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by  the  Zealots  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
no  one  of  these  interpretations  is  justified  by  the  language  here 
used,  because  *)J3  does  not  signify  summit,  highest  point.  This 
word,  it  is  true,  is  often  used  figuratively  of  the  extremity  or  skirt 
of  the  upper  garment  or  cloak  (1  Sam.  xv.  27,  xxiv.  5 ;  Hag.  ii. 
12),  of  the  uttermost  part,  end,  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xxiv.  16,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  plur.  of  the  borders  of  the  earth,  in  the  rabbin,  also 
of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  but  demonstrably  never  of  the  summit  as 
the  highest  point  or  peak  of  an  object ;  and  thus  can  mean  neither 
the  temple  as  the  highest  point  in  Jerusalem,  nor  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  desecrated  by  the  abomination,  nor  the  summit  of  the 
abomination  committed  by  Israel.  "  It  is  used  'indeed,"  as  Bleek 
(Jahrbb.  v.  p.  93)  also  remarks,  a  of  the  extreme  point  of  an  object, 
but  only  of  that  which  is  extended  horizontally  (for  end,  or  ex- 
tremity), but  never  of  that  which  is  extended  perpendicularly  (for 
peak)."  The  use  of  it  in  the  latter  sense  cannot  also  be  proved 
from  the  irrepvyiov  tov  iepov,  Matt.  iv.  5,  Luke  iv.  9.  Here  the 
genitive  tov  iepov,  not  tov  vaov,  shows  that  not  the  pinnacle,  i.e. 
the  summit  of  the  temple  itself,  is  meant,  but  a  wing  or  adjoining 
building  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  if  Suidas  and  Hesychius  explain 
TTTepvyiov  by  aKpwTrjptov,  this  explanation  is  constructed  only  from 
the  passages  of  the  N.  T.  referred  to,  and  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
Greek  classics. 

But  though  TTTepvyiov  may  have  the  meaning  of  summit,  yet 
this  can  by  no  means  be  proved  to  be  the  meaning  of  ^3.  Ac- 
cordingly D"Wj95?  *133  cannot  on  verbal  grounds  be  referred  to  the 
temple.  This  argument  from  the  words  used  is  not  set  aside  by 
other  arguments  which  Hengstenberg  brings  forward,  neither  by 
the  remark  that  this  explanation  harmonizes  well  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  prophecy,  especially  the  removal  of  the  sacrifice  and 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  nor  by  the  reference  to  the  testimony 
of  tradition  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord.  For,  with  reference 
to  that  remark,  we  have  already  shown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
preceding  verses  that  they  do  not  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  thus  are  not  reconcilable  with  this  inter- 
pretation of  D^P^  fl??«  But  the  testimony  of  tradition  for  this 
interpretation  in  Josephus,  De  hello  Jud.  iv.  6.  3,  that  by  the 
desecration  of  the  temple  on  the  part  of  the  Zealots  an  old  pro- 
phecy regarding  the  destruction  of  the  temple  was  fulfilled,  itself 
demonstrates  (under  the  supposition  that  no  other  passages  occur 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  in  which  Josephus  would  be  able  to  find  the 
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announcement  of  bloody  abomination  in   the  temple  which  pro- 
ceeded even  from  the  members  of  the  covenant  people)  nothing 
further    than  that  Joseph  us,  with    many  of   his    contemporaries, 
found  such  a  prophecy  in  this  verse  in  the  Alexandrine  translation, 
but  it  does  not  warrant  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  passage.    This  warrant  would  certainly  be  afforded  by  the  words 
of  our  Lord  regarding  "the   abomination  of  desolation   spoken 
of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  standing  in  the   holy  place"   (Matt, 
xxiv.  15  f . ;  Mark  xiii.  14),  if  it  were  decided  that  the  Lord  had 
this  passage  (Dan.  ix.  27)  alone  before  His  mind,  and  that  He 
regarded  the  "  abomination  of  desolation "  as  a  sign  announcing 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.     But  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  established.     The  expression  /3$e\vy/ia  rf}?  eprj- 
fjLuxreoos  is  found  not  only  in  Dan.  ix.  27  (where  the  LXX.  and 
Theod.  have  the  plur.  iprjfjLuxrecov),  but  also  in  Dan.  xi.  31  (@8. 
iprj/Acoaeax;)  and  Dan.  xii.  11  (to  j3S.  rrjs  ipTj/jLcoaecos),  and  thus  may 
refer  to  one  of  these  passages.     The  possibility  of  this  reference  is 
not  weakened  by  the  objection,  "  that  the  prophecy  Dan.  xi.  and 
xii.  was  generally  regarded  as  fulfilled  in  the  Maccabean  times,  and 
that  the  fulfilling  of  ch.  ix.  was  placed  forward  into  the  future  in 
the  time  of  Christ"  (Hgstb.),  because  the  Lord  can  have  a  deeper 
and  more  correct  apprehension  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  than  the 
Jewish  writers  of  His  time ;  because,  moreover,  the  first  historical 
fulfilling  of  Dan.  xi.  in  the  Maccabean  times  does  not  exclude  a 
further  and  a  fuller  accomplishment  in  the  future,  and  the  rage 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jewish  temple  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God  can  be  a  type  of  the  assault  of  Antichrist  against  the 
sanctuary  and  the  church  of  God  in  the  time  of  the  end.     Still 
less  from  the  words,  "  whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand"  (Matt, 
xxiv.  15),  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  had  only  Dan.  ix.  27,  and 
not  also  xi.  31  or  xii.  11,  before  His  view.     The  remark  that  these 
words  refer  to  "O^a  pa  (understand  the  matter),  Dan.  ix.  23,  and  to 
?3KTn  SHftt  (know,  and  understand),  does  not  avail  for  this  purpose, 
because   this  reference    is    not  certain,   and   "U'nrrnN  pa   (and   he 
understood  the  thing)  is  used  (ch.  x.  1)  also  of  the  prophecy  in  ch. 
x.  and  xi.     But  though  it  were  beyond  a  doubt  that  Christ  had,  in 
the  words  quoted,  only  Dan.  ix.  27  before  His  view,  yet  would  the 
reference  of  this  prophecy  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  not  be  thereby  proved,  because  in  His  discourse  Christ 
spake  not  only  of  this  destruction  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  but 
generally  of   His  irapovaia  and  the  avvreXeia  rod  alwvo?  (Matt. 
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xxiv.  3),  and  referred  the  words  of  Daniel  of  the  /3&i\vy/j,a  ti)? 
ipji/uLcoaecos  to  the  irapovala  tov  vlov  rov  dvOpcirrrov. 

On  these  grounds  we  must  affirm  that  the  reference  of  the 
words  under  consideration  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  is  untenable. 

But  also  the  reference  of  these  words,  as  maintained  by  other 
interpreters,  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by  the  fi&iXvy/xa 
iprj/jLGoaecDs  (1  Mace.  i.  54),  built  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  disproved  on  the  verbal  ground  that  ^? 
cannot  designate  the  surface  of  the  altar.  In  favour  of  this  view 
the  DDtyp  PP$?,  Dan.  xi.  31  (the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate), 
is  principally  relied  on,  in  order  to  establish  the  connection  of  DWD 
with  D^pB> ;  but  that  passage  is  of  a  different  character,  and  the 
difference  of  number  between  them  opposes  the  connecting  toge- 
ther of  these  two  words.  The  singular  DWp  cannot  be  connected 
as  an  adjective  with  D^pP.  But  the  uniting  of  DBB>B  with  the 
noun  *)33  gives  no  meaning,  and  besides  has  the  parallels  ch.  xi.  31 
and  xii.  11  against  it.  In  this  passage  before  us  Opfefo  can  only 
be  the  subject ;  and  the  clause  is  neither  to  be  connected  with  the 
preceding  nor  with  the  following,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  as  con- 
taining an  independent  statement.  Since  in  the  preceding  context 
mention  is  made  of  a  Nagid  who  shall  make  desolate  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary,  and  shall  take  away  the  bloody  and  the  unbloody 
sacrifice,  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  DWD;  desolater,  as  the  Nagid, 
and  to  identify  the  two.  The  circumstance  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
it  by  the  article  (D  wran)  is  no  valid  objection,  because  the  article  is 
in  no  way  necessary,  as  Dpbto  is  a  participle,  and  can  be  rendered  as 
such :  "  on  the  wings  of  abomination  he  comes  desolating."  *]J3  ?V 
can,  without  ingenuity,  be  rendered  in  no  other  way  than  on  wings, 
D^pB*  signifies  not  acts  of  abomination,  but  objects  of  abomina- 
tion, things  causing  abomination,  and  is  constantly  used  of  the 
heathen  gods,  idol-images,  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  other  heathen 
abominations.  The  connection  of  D^pB*  permits  us,  however,  with 
Reichel,  Ebrard,  Kliefoth,  and  Kranichfeld,  to  think  on  nothing 
else  than  that  wings  (^lj?)  are  attributed  to  the  D^njj>B\  The  sing. 
*)33  does  not  oppose  this,  since  it  is  often  used  collectively  in  a 
peculiar  and  figurative  meaning;  cf.  e.g,  *)J3  pV^,  Prov.  i.  17,  with 
D?aj3  ^3,  Eccles.  x.  20,  the  winged,  the  bird;  and  jnxn  ^2  {from 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth),  Isa.  xxiv.  16,  is  not  different  from 
H??  ™s^??  Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13,  just  as  fl")3N,  wing,  plumage, 
Ps.  xci.  4,  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  is  found  for  nfaax  (wings),  Ps.  lxviii. 
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14.  But  from  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  Ex.  xix.  4,  and 
Ps.  xviii.  11,  we  perceive  the  sense  in  which  wings  are  attributed 
to  the  D^pK>,  the  idolatrous  objects.1  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
(Deut.  xxxii.  11),  wings,  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  are  attributed  to 
God,  because  He  is  the  power  which  raises  up  Israel,  and  lifting 
it  up,  and  carrying  it  throughout  its  history,  guides  it  over  the 
earth.  In  Ps.  xviii.  wings  are  attributed  to  the  wind,  because  the 
wind  is  contemplated  as  the  power  which  carries  out  the  will  of 
God  throughout  the  kingdom  of  nature.  "  Thus  in  this  passage 
wings  are  attributed  to  the  tMRptf,  idol-objects,  and  to  idolatry  with 
its  abominations,  because  that  shall  be  the  power  which  lifts  upwards 
the  destroyer  and  desolater,  carries  him,  and  moves  with  him  over 
the  earth  to  lay  waste  "  (Klief.),2 

The  last  clause,  'Ul  njsnj;^  is  differently  construed,  according 
as  the  subject  to  :JiVI,  which  is  wanting,  or  appears  to  be  wanting, 
is  sought  to  be  supplied  from  the  context.  Against  the  supposi- 
tion of  Havernick  and  Ebrard,  who  take  Tjnfl  as  impersonal :  "  it 
pours  down,"  it  is  rightly  objected  that  this  word  is  never  so  found, 
and  can  so  much  the  less  be  so  interpreted  here,  since  in  ver.  11 
it  is  preceded  by  a  definite  subject.  Others  supply  a  subject,  such 
as  anger  (Berth.),  or  curse  and  oath  from  ver.  11 ;  the  former 
is  quite  arbitrary,  the  latter  is  too  far-fetched.  Others,  again 
(Hengstenberg,  Maurer),  take  ^V"™  ^J?  (the  consummation  and 
that  determined)  as  the  subject.  This  is  correct  according  to  the 
matter.  We  cannot,  however,  so  justify  the  regarding  of  1jn  as  a 
conjunction  :  till  tliat ;  for,  though  IX?  is  so  used,  ^V\  is  not;  nor, 
once  more,  can  we  justify  the  taking  of  rwiPM  ITO  as  a  whole  as 

1  «/  «/  C?  t  tv:v:        t  t 

the  subject  (Hofmann),  or  of  n^TJTO^  alone  as  the  subject  (v.  Leng., 
Hitzig,  Klief oth),  since  W  is  not  repeated  before  nyjJIJ!  on  account 
of  the  )  (with  v.  Leng),  nor  is  nyjn^l  alone  supplied  (with  Hitz.), 
nor  is  the  1  before  •"^"ID-1.  to  be  regarded  (with  Klief.)  as  a  sign  of 
the  conclusion.     Where  i  introduces  the  conclusion,  as  e.g.  ch.  viii. 

1  The  interpretation  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  which  has  been  revived  by  Hofmann, 
needs  no  serious  refutation.     They  hold  that  D^pfcJJ  P]33  signifies  an  idol-bird, 

and  denotes  the  eagle  of  Jupiter  or  Zeus.  Hofm.  repeats  this  interpretation 
in  his  Schriftbew.  ii.  2,  p.  592,  after  he  had  abandoned  it. 

2  Similarly,  and  independently  of  Kliefoth,  Kranichfeld  also  explains  the 
words :  "  The  powerful  heathen  enemy  of  God  is  here  conceived  of  as  carried 
on  (^y)  these  wings  of  the  idol-abomination,  like  as  the  God  of  the  theocracy 

is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  clouds,  and  on  cherubim,  who  are  His  servants ; 
cf.  Ps.  xviii.  11,  civ.  3." 
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14,  it  is  there  united  with  the  verb,  and  thus  the  expression  here 
should  in  that  case  be  ™f}Ul  W?V  -^ne  relative  interpretation  of 
SJflfi  is  the  only  one  which  is  verbally  admissible,  whereby  the  words, 
"  and  till  the  consummation  and  that  determined,"  are  epexegeti- 
cally  connected  to  the  foregoing  clause  :  u  and  till  the  consum- 
mation and  that  determined  which  shall  pour  down  upon  the 
desolater."  The  words  ^JTJJJJ]  '"V?  remind  us  of  Isa.  x.  23  and 
xxviii.  22,  and  signify  that  which  is  completed  =  altogether  and 
irrevocably  concluded,  i.e.  substantially  the  inflexibly  decreed  judg- 
ment of  destruction.  The  words  have  here  this  meaning,  as  is 
clear  from  the  circumstance  that  nvnnj  points  back  to  tlSfttiW  T\'pm 
(ver.  26,  desolations  are  determined),  and  n;>3  "ly  corresponds  toH?.  *W 
(ver.  26).  In  ch.  xi.  31  Eftfe  is  not  in  a  similar  manner  to  be 
identified  with  DDfe^  but  has  the  active  signification:  "laying 
waste,"  while  DW  has  the  passive  :  "  laid  waste."  Both  words 
refer  to  the  Nagid,  but  with  this  difference,  that  this  ungodly 
prince  who  comes  as  the  desolater  of  the  city  and  the  sanctuary 
will  on  that  account  become  desolate,  that  the  destruction  irrevoc- 
ably decreed  by  God  shall  pour  down  upon  him  as  a  flood. 

Let  us  now,  afte^r  explaining  the  separate  clauses,  present  briefly 
the  substance  of  this  divine  revelation.  We  find  that  the  verses 
25-27  contain  the  following  announcement :  From  the  going  forth 
of  the  word  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Messias  seven  weeks  shall  pass  awTay ;  after  that,  during  three- 
score and  two  weeks  the  city  shall  be  restored  and  built  up  amid 
the  oppressions  of  the  times ;  but  after  the  sixty-two  weeks  the 
Messias  shall  be  cut  off,  so  that  to  Him  nothing  remains,  and  the 
city,  together  writh  the  sanctuary,  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  people 
of  a  prince  who  shall  come,  who  shall  find  his  end  in  the  flood ; 
but  the  war  shall  continue  to  the  end,  since  destruction  is  irrevo- 
cably decreed.  That  prince  shall  force  a  strong  covenant  for  one 
week  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  during  half  a  week  shall  take 
away  the  service  of  sacrifice,  and,  borne  on  the  wings  of  idol-abomi- 
nations, shall  carry  on  a  desolating  rule,  till  the  firmly  decreed 
judgment  shall  pour  itself  upon  him  as  one  desolated. — According 
to  this,  the  first  seven  weeks  are  determined  merely  according  to 
their  beginning  and  their  end,  and  nothing  further  is  said  as  to 
their  contents  than  may  be  concluded  from  the  definition  of  its 
terminus  a  quo,  "  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,"  namely,  that 
the  restoring  and  the  building  of  this  city  shall  proceed  during 
the  period  of  time  indicated.     The  sixty-two  weeks  which  follow 
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these  seven  weeks,  ending  with  the  coming  of  the  Messias,  have 
the  same  contents,  only  with  the  more  special  definition,  that  the 
restoration  and  the  building  in  the  broad  open  place  and  in  the 
limited  place  "shall  be  carried  on  in  oppressive  times.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  this  restoration  and  building  cannot  denote  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  refers  to 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  Jerusalem  to  the  measure  and 
compass  determined  by  God  in  the  Messianic  time,  or  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Messias,  since  He  shall  come  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  weeks,  and  after  the  expiry  of  the  sixty-two  weeks  connected 
therewith  shall  be  cut  off,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  Him. 

The  statements  of  the  angel  (vers.  26,  27)  regarding  the  one 
week,  which,  because  of  the  connection,  can  only  be  the  seventieth, 
or  the  last  of  the  seventy,  are  more  ample.     The  cutting  off  of 
the  Messias  forms  the  beginning  of  this  week  ;  then  follows  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  people  of  the 
coming  prince,  who  shall  find  his  end  in  the  flood,  not  immediately 
after  his  coming,  but  at  the  end  of  this  week ;  for  the  war  shall 
continue  to  the  end,  and  the  prince  shall  take  away  the  service  of 
sacrifice  during  half  a  week,  till  the  desolation  determined  as  a 
flood  shall  pour  down  upon  him,  and  make  the  desolater  desolated. 
If  we  compare  with  this  the  contents  of  ver.  24,  according  to  which 
seventy  weeks  are  determined  to  restrain  transgression,  to  make  an 
end  of  sin  and  iniquity,  partly  by  atonement  and  partly  by  shutting 
up,  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  to  seal  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  to  consecrate  a  new  most  holy,  we  shall  find  that  the 
reciprocal  statements  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  vers.  25-27 
present  what  shall  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  seventy  weeks,  which 
are  divided  into  three  periods,  but  ver.  24  what  shall  be  the  result 
of  all  these  things.     The  seventieth  week  ends,  according  to  ver. 
27,  with  the  judgment  on  the  destroyer  of  the  city  and  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God  ;  but  with  this  judgment  shall  be  the  conclusion  of 
the  divine  counsel  of  salvation,  or  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
consummated.     This  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  in  ch.  vii.,  and 
thus  does  not  need  to  be  here  expressly  repeated.     If  that  which, 
according  to  ver.  24,  shall  happen  with  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  ap- 
pointed weeks  stood  after  ver.  27,  then  would  the  connection  of  the 
judgment  on  the  last  enemy  of  God  with  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  appear  here  also  distinctly  to  view.    But  it  was  not 
necessary  after  ch.  vii.  to  give  express  prominence  to  this  connec- 
tion here  ;  and  Gabriel  here  first  mentions  the  positive  aim  and  end 
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of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  with  Israel,  because  he  gives  to  the 
prophet  a  comforting  answer  to  remove  his  deep  distress  on  account 
of  his  own  sins,  and  the  sin  and  guilt  of  his  people,  and  therein 
cannot  conceal  the  severe  affliction  which  the  future  would  bring, 
because  he  will  announce  to  him  that  by  the  sins  of  the  people  the 
working  out  of  the  deliverance  designed  by  God  for  them  shall 
not  be  frustrated,  but  that  in  spite  of  the  great  guilt  of  Israel  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  perfected  in  glory,  sin  and  iniquity  blotted 
out,  everlasting  righteousness  restored,  the  prophecy  of  the  judg- 
ment and  of  salvation  completed,  and  the  sanctuary  where  God 
shall  in  truth  dwell  among  His  people  erected.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish this  promise,  so  rich  in  comfort,  and  firmly  to  ratify  it  to 
Daniel,  he  unveils  to  him  (vers.  25-27),  in  its  great  outlines,  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  first  from 
the  end  of  the  Exile  to  the  coming  of  the*  Messias  ;  then  from  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  the  time  far  in  the  future,  when  Christ  shall 
be  cut  off,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  Him  ;  and  finally,  the  time  of 
the  supremacy  and  of  the  victory  of  the  destroyer  of  the  church 
of  God,  the  Antichrist,  and  the  destruction  of  this  enemy  by  the 
irrevocably  determined  final  judgment.  If,  now,  in  this  he  says 
nothing  particular  regarding  the  first  period  of  this  development, 
regarding  the  time  from  the  Exile  to  Christ,  the  reason  is,  that  he 
had  already  said  all  that  was  necessary  regarding  the  development 
of  the  world-kingdom,  and  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  and  people 
of  God,  in  the  preceding  revelation  in  ch.  viii.  It  is  the  same 
angel  Gabriel  who  (ch.  viii.)  comforted  Daniel,  and  interpreted  to 
him  the  vision  of  the  second  and  third  world-kingdom,  and  who 
here  brings  to  him  further  revelations  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
regarding  the  restoration  of  the  holy  city,  which  was  lying  in 
ruins,  as  is  expressly  remarked  in  ver.  21. — Also  regarding  the 
second  long  period  which  passes  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Messias  to  His  annihilation  (Vernichtung),  i.e.  the  destruction  of 
His  kingdom  on  the  earth,  little  is  apparently  said,  but  in  reality 
in  the  few  words  very  much  is  said :  that  during  this  whole  period 
the  restoration  and  building  shall  proceed  amid  the  oppressions  of 
the  times,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  built  up  to 
the  extent  determined  by  God  in  this  long  period,  although  amid 
severe  persecution.  This  persecution  shall  during  the  last  week 
mount  up  to  the  height  of  the  cutting  off  of  Christ  and  the 
destruction  of  His  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  but  then  with  the  exter- 
mination of  the  prince,  the  enemy  of  God,  it  shall  reach  its  end. 
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But  if,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  this  revelation  presents 
the  principal  outlines  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  time  of  Daniel  to  its  consummation  at  the  end  of  this 
epoch  of  the  world,  the  seventy  TOB>  which  are  appointed  for  it 
cannot  be  year-weeks,  or  cycles  of  seven  years,  but  only  symboli- 
cally defined  periods  of  measured  duration.  This  result  of  our 
exposition  contradicts,  however,  the  usual  interpretations  of  this 
prophecy  so  completely,  that  in  order  to  confirm  our  exposition,  we 
must  put  thoroughly  to  the  test  the  two  classes  of  opposing  inter- 
pretations— which,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  the  definitions  of 
time  are  to  be  understood  chronologically,  and  that  under  the  O^P 
year-weeks  are  to  be  Understood — and  examine  whether  a  chrono- 
logical reckoning  is  in  all  respects  tenable. 

The  first  class  of  expositors  who  find  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh  and  His  crucifixion,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  prophesied  of  in  this  passage,  adduce  in 
support  of  their  view,  partly  the  agreement  of  the  chronological 
periods,  partly  the  testimony  of  Christ,  who  referred  ver.  27  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  How  does  it  now 
stand  with  these  two  arguments  ? 

The  first  Hengstenberg  (Christol.  iii.  1,  p.  137)  introduces  with 
the  remark,  a  The  predominant  view  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
church  has  always  been,  that  the  seventy  weeks,  as  well  as  the 
shorter  periods  into  which  the  whole  period  is  divided,  are  closely 
fixed  and  limited.  The  opposite  supposition  becomes  very  sus- 
picious by  this,  that  it  is  maintained  only  by  such  as  come  into 
conflict  with  the  chronology  by  their  hypotheses,  or  take  no  interest 
in  chronological  investigations."  He  then  seeks  first  to  confute 
the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
the  chronological  definitions  are  only  given  in  the  lump  (in  Bausch 
und  Bogen)y  and  then  to  present  the  positive  arguments  for  the 
definiteness  of  the  chronological  statements.  But  he  has  in  this 
identified  the  definiteness  of  the  prophecy  in  general  with  its 
chronological  definiteness,  while  there  is  between  these  two  ideas 
a  noticeable  difference.  Of  the  positive  arguments  adduced, 
the  first  is,  that  the  seventy  weeks  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the 
seventy  years  of  Jeremiah,  in  so  far  as  regards  chronological 
definiteness,  when  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  are  understood 
as  strictly  chronological  and  as  chronologically  fulfilled.  But 
the  force  of  this  argument  is  neutralized  by  the  fact,  that  in 
Jeremiah  a  chronologically  described  period,   "years,"  is  in  this 
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prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  designated  by  a  name  the  meaning  of 
which  is  disputed,  at  all  events  is  chronologically  indefinite,  since 
weeks,  if  seven-day  periods  are  excluded  by  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy,  can  as  well  signify  Sabbath  or  jubilee  periods,  seven- 
year  or  seven  times  seven  -  year  epochs.  Still  weaker  is  the 
second  argument,  that  all  the  other  designations  of  time  with 
reference  to  the  future  in  the  book  of  Daniel  are  definite ;  for  this 
is  applicable  only  to  the  designations  in  ch.  viii.  14  and  xii.  11, 
12,  in  which  evening-mornings  and  days  are  named,  but  not  to 
the  passages  ch.  vii.  25,  xii.  7,  and  iv.  13  (16),  wThere  the  chrono- 
logically indefinite  expression,  time,  times,  occurs,  which  are  arbi- 
trarily identified  with  years. 

There  remains  thus,  for  the  determination  of  the  time  spoken 
of  in  this  prophecy,  only  the  argument  from  its  fulfilment,  which 
should  give  the  decision  for  the  chronological  definiteness.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  there  arises  a  grave  doubt,  from  the  circumstance 
that  among  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "  church  Messianic 
interpretation "  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  prophecy  is  disputed ; 
for  some  of  these  interpreters  take  the  edict  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536) 
as  such,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  take  the  edict  which 
Artaxerxes  issued  on  the  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
restoration  of  the  service  of  God  according  to  the  law,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  i.e.  in  the  year  B.C.  457,  and 
others,  again,  among  whom  is  Hengstenberg,  take  the  journey  of 
Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  with  the  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  i.e.  B.C.  445,  or 
according  to  Hengstenberg,  B.C.  455,  as  the  terminus  a  quo  of 
the  seventy  weeks — a  difference  of  eighty-one  years,  which  in 
chronological  reckoning  is  very  noticeable. 

In  our  interpretation  of  ver.  25,  we  have  given  our  decided 
opinion  that  the  'U1  3*B?n?  "O^j  from  the  going  forth  of  which 
seventy  years  are  to  be  reckoned,  refers  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus 
permitting  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  fatherland,  and  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  that  opinion  are  given  in  p.  352.  Against 
this  reference  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  Havernick,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Auberlen  have  objected  that  in  that  edict  there  is  nothing 
said  of  building  up  the  city,  and  that  under  Cyrus,  as  well  as 
under  the  succeeding  kings,  Cambyses,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and 
Xerxes,  nothing  also  is  done  for  the  building  of  the  city.  We  find 
it  still  unbuilt  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ix.  8, 
x.  13 ;  Neh.  i.  3,  ii.  3,  v.  34,  iv.  1,  vii.  4).     Although  from  the 
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nature  of  the  case  the  building  of  the  temple  supposes  the  exist- 
ence also  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  Hag.  i.  4),  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  trace  of  any  royal  permission  for  the  restoration  of  the 
people  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  Much  rather  this  was 
expressly  forbidden  (Ezra  iv.  7-23)  by  the  same  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (who  at  a  later  period  gave  the  permission  however), 
in  consequence  of  the  slanderous  reports  of  the  Samaritans. 
11  There  was  granted  to  the  Jews  a  religious,  but  not  a  political 
restoration.',  For  the  first  time  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  the  affairs  of  Israel  took  a  favourable  turn.  In  that 
year  Artaxerxes  granted  to  Ezra  permission  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
entrusting  him  with  royal  letters  of  great  importance  (Ezra  vii. 
11-26,  particularly  vers.  18,  25  f.);  in  his  twentieth  year  he  gave 
to  Nehemiah  express  permission  to  rebuild  the  city  (Neh.  ii.). 
Following  the  example  of  the  old  chronologist  Julius  Africanus 
in  Jerome  and  many  others,  Hav.,  Hgstb.,  Reinke,  Reusch,  and 
others  regard  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  while  Auberlen, 
with  Calovius,  Newton,  M.  Geier,  Gaussen,  Pusey,  and  others, 
regard  the  seventh  year,  as  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  seventy  weeks. 
But  that  the  arguments  derived  from  the  absence  of  any  mention 
being  made  in  the  edict  of  Cyrus  of  the  building  of  Jerusalem 
against  the  reference  of  'til  12ft  NVb  to  that  edict  are  not  very 
strong,  at  least  are  not  decisive,  is  manifest  from  what  Auberlen 
has  advanced  for  the  seventh  and  against  the  twentieth  year.  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  proposition,  correct  in  itself,  that  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  that  of  Nehemiah  form  one  connected  period  of  blessing 
for  Israel,  Auberlen  thence  shows  that  the  edict  relating  to  Nehe- 
miah had  only  a  secondary  importance,  as  the  sacred  narrative 
itself  indicates  by  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  mention  the 
edict  at  all  (Neh.  ii.  7,  8),  while  the  royal  letters  to  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii.)  are  given  at  large.  Since  it  was  the  same  king  Artaxerxes 
who  sent  away  Ezra  as  well  as  Nehemiah,  his  heart  must  have 
been  favourably  inclined  toward  Israel  in  his  seventh  year.  u  Then 
must  the  word  for  the  restoration  and  building  of  Jerusalem  have 
gone  forth  from  God."  The  consciousness  of  this  is  expressed  by 
Ezra  himself,  when,  after  recording  the  royal  edict  (ch.  vii.  27),  he 
continues  :  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  which 
hath  put  such  a  thing  as  this  in  the  king's  heart,  to  beautify  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ivhich  is  in  Jerusalem ;  and  hath  extended  mercy 
tome  before  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  and  before  all  the  king's 
mighty  princes." 
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Bat,  wo  must  reply,  wherein  does  the  mercy  extended  to  Ezra 
before  the  king  consist?  Is  it  in  the  permission  to  build  up  Jeru- 
salem ?  Certainly  not,  but  in  the  beautifying  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah  in  Jerusalem.  And  to  that  alone  the  royal  authority 
granted  to  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.)  refers.  Of  the  building  of  the  city  there 
is  not  a  word  said.  Only  the  means,  as  it  appears,  of  restoring  the 
temple-worship,  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  law  of  God  corresponding  thereto,  were  granted  to  him 
in  the  long  edict  issued  by  the  king.1    If  the  clause,  "from  the  going 

]  Aubcrlen,  it  is  true,  remarks  (p.  138)  : — "  The  authority  given  to  Ezra  is 
so  extensive  that  it  essentially  includes  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  It  refers 
certainly,  for  the  most  part  [rather  wholly),  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
but  not  only  must  Ezra  set  up  judges  (ch.  vii.  25),  he  is  also  expressly  per- 
mitted by  the  king  to  expend  as  it  seems  good  to  him  the  rest  of  the  silver 
and  gold  (ch.  vii.  18).  How  he  then  understood  the  commission,  Ezra  him- 
self says  clearly  and  distinctly  in  his  prayer  of  repentance  :  '  Our  Lord  hath 
extended  mercy  unto  us  in  the  sight  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  to  give  us  a 
reviving,  to  set  up  the  house  of  our  God,  and  to  repair  the  desolations  thereof 
(of  our  God),  and  to  give  us  a  wall  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.'  The  argument 
from  this  passage  lies  not  merely  in  the  "H H  (encircling  ivall),  but  especially  in 

this,  '  to  repair  the  desolations  thereof.'  This  could  not  be  the  desolations  of 
the  temple,  which  had  been  long  before  this  rebuilt,  and  therefore  we  may 
understand  by  it  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem."  But  the  strength  of  this 
argumentation  rests  merely  on  a  verbally  free  rendering  of  the  verse  referred 
to  (Ezra  ix.  9).  The  circumstance  that  Ezra  speaks  of  the  kings  (in  the  plur.) 
of  Persia,  who  showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  indicates  that  he  meant  not  merely 
that  which  Artaxerxes  had  done  and  would  yet  do  in  the  future,  but  that  he 
refers  also  to  the  manifestation  of  favour  on  the  part  of  kings  Cyrus,  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  Artaxerxes  ;  thus  also  the  expression,  "  to  give  us  a  wall,"  cannot 
refer  to  the  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Artaxerxes 
some  years  later  first  granted  to  Nehemiah.  Moreover,  the  expression,  "  to 
give  us  a  Via  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,"  shows  that  by  Via  cannot  be  under- 

••T  "T 

stood  the  fortified  walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  **na  never  denotes  the  walls  of  a  city 

••T 

or  fortress  as  such,  bflt  always  only  the  encompassing  wall  of  a  vineyard,  which 
meaning  is  found  in  Mic.  vii.  11,  Ezek.  xiii.  5.     "Via  is  therefore  to  be  under- 

••T 

stood  here  figuratively  :  encompassing  wall  in  the  sense  of  divine  protection  ; 
and  the  meaning  is  not  this:  "  that  the  place  protected  by  the  wall  lies  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  but  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  the  Persian  kings  have 
given  to  the  new  congregation  of  the  people  a  secure  dwelling-place,  because 
the  power  of  the  Persian  kings  secured  to  the  Israelites  who  had  returned  from 
captivity  the  undisturbed  and  continued  possession  of  their  land  "  (Bertheau). 
The  objection  also,  that  Vfihin  cannot  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  because  it 
was  already  built,  is  set  aside  as  soon  as  we  express  the  infinitive  TE>yrp,  as  it 
is  rightly  done,  by  the  prseterite,  whereby  this  word  refers  to  the  completed 
building  of  the  temple.  Cf.  with  this  Hengstenberg's  extended  refutation  of 
this  argument  of  Auberlen's  (Christol.  iii.  1,  p.  144). 
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forth  of  the  commandment,"  etc.,  cannot  refer  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus, 
because  in  it  there  is  no  express  mention  made  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  so  also,  for  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  refer  to  that 
which  was  issued  by  Artaxerxes  in  favour  of  Ezra.     Auberlen's 
remark,  however,  is  correct,  when  he  says  that  the  edict  relating 
to  Nehemiah  is  of  secondary  importance  when  compared  with  that 
relating  to  Ezra.       Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  an  edict  relating  to  Nehemiah.     Nehemiah,  as  cup-bearer  of 
Artaxerxes,  entreated  of  the  king  the  favour  of    being   sent    to 
Judah,  to  the  city  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres,  that  he  might  build 
it;  and  the  king  (the  queen  also  sitting  by  him)  granted  him  this 
request,  and  gave  him  letters  to  all  the  governors  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates,  that  they  should  permit  him  undisturbed  to  prosecute 
his  journey,  and  to  the  overseers  of  the  royal  forests,  that  they 
should  give  him  wood  "  for  the  gates  of  the  palace  which  apper- 
tained to  the  house,  and  for  the  wall  of  the  city  "  (Neh.  ii.  4-8). 
However  important  this  royal  favour  was  in  its  consequences  for 
Jerusalem, — for  Nehemiah  built  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  thereby 
raised  Jerusalem  to  a  fortified  city  guarded  against  hostile  assaults, 
— yet  the  royal  favour  for  this  undertaking  was  not  such   as  to 
entitle  it  to  be  designated  as  'W  13H  KVb?  a  going  forth  of  a  com- 
mandment of  God.     But  if,  in  favour  of  the  reference  of  131  NVb 
to  the  edict  of  Ezra,  Auberlen  (p.  128  ff.)  attaches  special  import- 
ance to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
are  recorded  two  periods  of  post-exilian  history,  the  first  of  which — 
namely,  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  and  of  the  high  priest  Joshua 
under  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspes — we  may  designate  the  period 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  second — namely,  the  time  of 
Ezra  the  priest,  and  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha,  under  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus — we  may  designate  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
the  people  and  the  building  of  the  city, — the  former  the  time  of  the 
religious,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  'political  restoration ;  and,   in 
seeking  to  establish  this  view,  he  interprets  the  first  part  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  as  a  whole  in  itself,  and  the  second  as  a  whole  taken 
in  combination  with  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ; — if  this  is  his  position, 
then  Hengstenberg  has  already  (Christol,  hi.  p.  149)  shown  the 
incorrectness  of  this  division  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  well  remarks 
that  the  whole  book  of  Ezra  has  the  temple  as  its  central-point,  and 
views  with  reference  to  it  the  mission  of  Ezra  as  well  as  that  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.     There  is  certainly  an  inner  connection 
of  the  mission  of  Ezra  with  that  of  Nehemiah,  but  it  consists  only 
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in  this,  that  Ezra's  religious  reformation  was  secured  by  Nehe- 
miah's  political  reform.  From  the  special  design  of  the  work  of 
Ezra,  to  describe  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  of  the  service 
of  God,  we  must  also  explain  the  circumstance  that  nothing  is  said 
in  it  of  the  building  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Besides,  this  build- 
ing, before  Neheiniah's  arrival  in  Judah,  had  not  further  advanced 
than  to  the  re-erection  of  houses  for  the  returned  exiles  who  had 
settled  in  Jerusalem.  Every  attempt  to  restore  the  walls  was 
hindered  and  frustrated  by  the  enemies  of  Judah,  so  that  the  gates 
and  the  walls  were  yet  lying  burnt  and  in  ruins  on  Nehemiah's 
arrival  (Neh.  i.  3,  ii.  3,  5).  Therefore  neither  the  absence  of  any 
mention  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  of  the  building  of  the  city,  nor 
the  fact  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls  was  first  effected  by 
Nehemiah,  forms  a  decisive  argument  against  the  reference  of  NVb 
'W  "m  to  this  edict;  and  we  must  maintain  this  reference  as  the 
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only  correct  one,  because  this  edict  only,  but  not  that  which  gave 
permission  to  Ezra  or  that  which  gave  authority  to  Nehemiah  to 
build  the  city  walls,  formed  an  epoch  marking  a  crisis  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theocracy,  as  this  is  connected  in  the  announcement  of 
Gabriel  with  the  £oino;  forth  of  the  word  to  restore  Jerusalem. 

Not  less  doubtful  is  the  matter  of  the  definition  of  the  terminus 
ad  quern  of  the  seventy  ^V?'^,  and  of  the  chronological  reckoning 
of  the  whole  period.  As  for  the  terminus  ad  quern,  a  sharply  de- 
fined factum  must  form  the  conclusion  of  the  sixty-ninth  week;  for 
at  this  point  the  public  appearance  of  Christ,  His  being  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  named  as  the  end  of  the  prophecy.  If 
this  factum  occurred,  according  to  Luke  iii.  1,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
782,  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes — i.e.  the  year  455  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  chronology — would  be  the  year  299  A.u.c. ;  if 
we  add  to  that  sixty-nine  weeks  =  483  years,  then  it  gives  the  year 
782  A.U.C.  In  the  middle  of  this  last  week,  beginning  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Anointed,  occurred  His  death,  while  the  con- 
firming of  the  covenant  extends  through  the  whole  of  it.  With 
reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment 
closely  agree,  since  that  event  took  place  three  and  a  half  years 
after  His  baptism.  But  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  confirming 
of  the  covenant,  as  one  more  or  less  moveable,  is  capable  of  no 
definite  chronological  determination.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  in  the  first  years  after  the  death  of  Christ  the  efckoyr)  of  the 
Old  Covenant  people  was  gathered  together,  and  then  the  message 
of  Christ  was  brought  also  to  the  heathen,  so  that  the  prophet 
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might  rightly  represent  the  salvation  as  both  subjectively  and  ob- 
jectively consummated  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks  for  the 
covenant  people,  of  whom  alone  he  speaks  (Hgst.  pp.  163  f.,  180). 
Thus  also  Auberlen,  who,  however,  places  the  end  of  the  seventy 
weeks  in  the  factum  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  with  which  the 
Jews  pressed,  shook  down,  and  made  full  to  the  overflowing  the 
measure  of  their  sins,  already  filled  by  the  murder  of  the  Messias ; 
so  that  now  the  period  of  grace  yet  given  to  them  after  the 
work  of  Christ  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  judgment  fell  upon 
Israel. 

"We  will  not  urge  against  the  precise  accuracy  of  the  fulfilment 
arrived  at  by  this  calculation,  that  the  terminus  a  quo  adopted  by 
Hengstenberg,  viz.  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  coincides  with 
the  455th  year  B.C.  only  on  the  supposition  that  Xerxes  reigned 
but  eleven  years,  and  that  Artaxerxes  came  to  the  throne  ten 
years  earlier  than  the  common  reckoning,  according  to  which 
Xerxes  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  that  the  correctness  of  this 
view  is  opposed  by  Hofm.,  Kleinert,  Wieseler,  and  others,  because 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it  are  evenly  balanced ;  but  with 
Preiswerk,  whose  words  Auberlen  (p.  144)  quotes  with  approba- 
tion, considering  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  chronology  on  many 
points,  we  shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  calculating  the  exact  year, 
but  shall  regard  the  approximate  coincidence  of  the  prophetical 
with  the  historical  time  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  an  exact  correspondence  in  the  number  of  years, 
and  that  no  one,  at  all  events,  can  prove  the  contrary.  But  we 
must  attach  importance  to  this,  that  in  this  calculation  a  part  of 
the  communication  of  the  angel  is  left  wholly  out  of  view.  The 
angel  announces  not  merely  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messias  after 
seven  and  sixty-two  weeks,  but  also  the  coming  of  the  people  of  a 
prince  who  shall  lay  waste  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  which  all 
interpreters  who  understand  rPPD  JT?3*  of  the  death  of  Christ  refer 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  by  the  Komans ; 
he  also  says  that  this  war  shall  last  till  the  end  of  the  seventy 
weeks.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  followed 
the  death  of  Christ,  not  after  an  interval  of  only  three  and  a  half 
years,  but  of  thirty  years.  Accordingly,  the  seventy  weeks  must 
extend  to  the  year  70  A.D.,  whereby  the  whole  calculation  is  shown 
to  be  inaccurate.  If  we  yet  further  remark,  that  the  advocates  of 
this  exposition  of  the  prophecy  are  in  a  position  to  give  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  dividing  of  the  sixty-nine  weeks  into  seven 
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and  sixty-two,  and  that  their  reference  of  the  seven  weeks  to  the 
time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah,  and  of  the 
sixty-two  weeks  to  the  period  from  the  completion  of  this  building 
to  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  stands  in  open  contradiction 
to  the  words  of  the  text;  finally,  that  the  placing  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes  as  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  reckoning  of  the 
"Q"T  N^'b  cannot  be  correct, — then  may  we  also  regard  the  much 
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commended  exact  concord  of  the  prophecy  with  the  actual  events 
of  history  derived  from  this  interpretation  of  the  verse  as  only  an 
illusion,  since  from  the  "going  forth  of  the  word"  to  restore 
Jerusalem  to  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Titus,  not  seventy 
weeks  or  490  years  elapsed,  but,  according  as  we  date  the  going 
forth  of  this  word  in  the  year  536  or  455  B.C.,  606  or  525  years, 
i.e.  more  than  eighty-six,  or  at  least  seventy-five,  year-weeks,  passed. 
This  great  gulf,  which  thus  shows  itself  in  the  calculation  of  the 
&yyy  as  year-weeks,  between  the  prophecy  and  its  chronological 
fulfilment,  is  not  bridged  over  by  the  remark  with  which  Auberlen 
(p.  141)  has  sought  to  justify  his  supposition  that  Ezra's  return  to 
Judah  in  the  year  457  B.C.  formed  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  while  yet  the  word  of  the  angel  announcing  the  restoration 
and  the  building  up  of  Jerusalem  first  finds  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment in  the  building  of  the  city  walls  on  Nehemiah's  return — the 
remark,  namely,  that  the  external  building  up  of  the  city  had  the 
same  relation  to  the  terminus  a  quo  of  Daniel's  seventy  year-weeks 
as  the  external  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Jeremiah's 
seventy  years.  u  The  latter  begin  as  early  as  the  year  606  B.C., 
and  therefore  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
for  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent theocracy;  the  former  begin  thirteen  years  before  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city,  because  then  the  re-establishment  of  the 
theocracy  began."  We  find  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon 
at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks.  "  These  extend  to  the  year  33 
a.d.  From  this  date  Israel  was  at  an  end,  though  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  70  a.d." 
For  Jeremiah  did  not  prophesy  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
should  last  for  seventy  years,  but  only  that  the  land  of  Judah  would 
be  desolate  seventy  years,  and  that  for  so  long  a  time  its  inhabitants 
would  serve  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  desolating  of  the  land  and 
Judah's  subjugation  to  the  king  of  Babylon  did  not  begin  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  with  the  first  siege  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.  in  the  year 
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606  B.C.,  and  continued  till  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lonian bondage  by  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  year 
536  B.C.,  and  thus  after  seventy  years  were  fully  accomplished. 
Jeremiah's  chronologically  definite  prophecy  is  thus  accurately 
fulfilled;  but  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  is  neither 
chronologically  defined  by  years,  nor  has  it  been  altogether  so  ful- 
filled as  that  the  70,  7,  62,  and  1  week  can  be  reckoned  by  year- 
weeks. 

The  New  Testament  also  does  not  necessitate  our  seeking  the 
end  of  the  seventy  weeks  in  the  judgment  the  Romans  were  the 
means  of  executing  against  the   ancient  Jerusalem,   which   had 
rejected  and  crucified  the  Saviour.     Nowhere  in  the  N.  T.  is  this 
prophecy,  particularly  the  n^;?  ma*.,  referred  to  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord  ;  nor  has  Christ  or  the  apostles  interpreted  these  verses, 
26,  27  of  this  chapter,  of  the  desolation  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.     However  general  the  opinion  may  be 
that  Christ,  in  speaking  of  His  Trapovaia,  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii., 
and  Luke  xxi.,  in  the  words  orav  "Byre  to  (38e\vyfia  tt)s  iprjjMoaeax; 
to  pr)6ev  Sia  Aaviijk  rov  Trpofajrov,  k.t.X.  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  cf.  Mark 
xiii.  14),  had  before  His  eyes  this  prophecy  (Dan.  ix.  26,  27),  yet 
that  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  is  not  established  by  the 
arguments  which  Havernick  (Dan.  p.  383  f.),  Wieseler  (die  70 
Wochen,  p.  173  ff.),  Hengstenberg  (Beitr.  i.  p.  258  ff.,  and  Christol. 
iii.  I,  p.  113  ff.),  and  Auberlen   (Dan.  p.  120  f.)  have  brought 
forward  for  that  purpose.     We  have  already,   in  explaining  the 
words  D'VW  *)??  ^,  ver.  27,  p.  370,  shown  that  the  pSeXvyfia  Trjq 
eprjfjLcbaecDS,  found  in  the  discourse  of  Christ,  is  not  derived  from 
Dan.  ix.  27,  but  from  Dan.  xi.  31  or  xii.  11,  where  the  LXX. 
have  rendered  Ep'^9  TW  by  to  fiSeXvy/jia  t?/9  ipTjficocreco^.     For 
the  further  confirmation  of  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  this  view 
there  presented,  we  wish  to  add  the  following  considerations.     The 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  Josephus,  in  the  words  (Antt.  x.  11.  7) 
AavtrjXos  Kal  irepl  tt)?  tu)V  'Pcofialoov  rjye/JLQVias  aviypatye,  ko\  otl 
M  uvtcov  iprjpLwOrjaeTa^  referred  to  the  prophecy  Dan.  ix.,  and 
gave  this  interpretation  not  only  as  a  private  view  of  his  own,  but 
as  (cf.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  6.  3)  TraXaio?  Xoyos  dvSpwv,  i.e.  repre- 
sented the  view  of  his  people,  as  commonly  received,  even  by  the 
Zealots,— this  would  form  a  valid  proof  that  Dan.  ix.  was  at  that 
time  commonly  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  only,  however,  if  besides  this  no  other  prophecy  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  could  be  apparently  referred  to  the  destruction  of 
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the  Jewish  state  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Josephus  and  his  cotemporaries  could  find  such  a  prophecy  in 
that  of  the  great  enemy  (Dan.  vii.  25)  who  would  arise  out  of  the 
fourth  or  Roman  world-kingdom,  and  would  persecute  and  destroy 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  What  Josephus  adduces  as  the 
contents  of  the  ttclKcuos  \6yos  avSpcov,  namely,  rore  ti-jv  ttoKlv 
aAoocreadcu  teal  KaTa(p\ey7]a6a0aL  ra  ayia  vofiw  7roXe/iov,  occurs 
neither  in  ch.  ix.  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
was  not  so  defined  till  after  the  historical  fulfilment.  Wieseler, 
indeed,  thinks  (p.  154)  that  the  words  t)]v  ttoXiv  KaracpXeyijcreaOai, 
k.t.X.,  perfectly  correspond  with  the  words  of  Daniel,  Vhpf})  ^?ijl 
rvn^?  ch.  ix.  26  (shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  E.  V.)  ; 
but  he  also  concedes  that  Josephus  interpreted  the  kind  of  desola- 
tion, perhaps  with  reference  to  Dan.  xi.  33  (?  31),  after  the  result, 
as  a  total  desolation.  It  is  thus  granted  that  not  only  in  ch.  ix.,  but 
also  in  ch.  xi.,  Daniel  predicted  a  desolation  of  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary  which  could  be  interpreted  of  their  destruction  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  opinion,  that  besides  ch.  ix.  no  other  part  of 
Daniel  can  be  found,  is  abandoned  as  incorrect.  But  the  other  cir- 
cumstances which  Josephus  brings  forward  in  the  passage  quoted, 
particularly  that  the  Zealots  by  the  desecration  of  the  temple  con- 
tributed to  the  fulfilling  of  that  iraXaios  Xoyos,  are  much  more 
distinctly  contained  in  Dan.  xi.  31  than  in  ch.  ix.  26,  where  we 
must  first  introduce  this  sense  in  the  words  (ver.  27)  *)33  bv 
DDBfo  D^pr^  (pn  the  wing  of  abominations  one  causing  desolation). 
Similarly  the  other  passages  are  constituted  in  which  Josephus 
speaks  of  ancient  prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  No  one  specially  points 
to  Dan.  ix. 

But  if  the  proof  from  Josephus  could  be  made  more  valid  than 
has  yet  been  done,  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  referred  Dan.  ix.  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  by  the  Romans,  yet 
thereby  it  would  not  be  proved  that  Christ  also  shared  this  Jewish 
opinion,  and  set  it  forth  in  His  discourse,  Matt,  xxiv.,  as  an  un- 
doubted truth.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  has  indeed  been  arsued, 
"  that  the  iv  Toircp  dylcp  fully  corresponds  to  eVt  to  lepov  j3EeXvy/jba 
twv  iprifjLcoaecQv  earat,  (LXX.,  Dan.  ix.  27)  :"  Hengstenberg, 
ChristoL  p.  117.  But  it  is  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  proof 
from  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  verses  before  us  than  it 
is  with  that  from  Josephus.  In  the  form  of  the  LXX.  text 
that  has  come  down  to  us  there  are  undoubtedly  two  different 
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paraphrases  or  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  vers.  26  and 
27  penetrating  each  other,  and  therein  the  obscure  words  of  Daniel 
(after  ch.  xi.  31  and  xii.  11)  are  so  interpreted  that  they  contain  a 
reference  to  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary  by  Antiochus.1  The 
MRplP  P|33  by,  incomprehensible  to  the  translators,  they  inter- 
preted after  the  Knp?»]  I??1?,  ch.  xi.  31,  and  derived  from  it  the  iiri 
to  lepov.  But  Christ  derived  the  expression  to  [SZeXvyfia  t?}s 
ip7)fico(7ea)<;  as  well  as  the  Ictto)?  iv  tottco  ctytco  from  ch.  xi.  31,  cf. 
with  ch.  xii.  11,  but  not  from  ch.  ix.  27,  where  neither  the  original 
text,  "  on  the  wings  of  abomination  shall  the  desolater  come,"  nor 
the  LXX.  translation,  eVt  to  lepov  ^SeXvy/xa  tcov  iprjfJLcocrecov 
co-rat, — "over  the  sanctuary  shall  the  abomination  of  the  desolations 
come,"  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  "  standing,"  or  a  "  being  placed,"  of 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  The  standing  (eWco?)  without 
doubt  supposes  the  placing,  which  corresponds  to  the  *3)W  (ccooovoi, 
LXX.)  and  the  nn?1.  ^erotfiaodf]  Bodrjvat,  LXX.),  and  the  iv  tottco 
ayicp  points  to  t^Ji???,  ch.  xi.  31,  since  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  the  sanctuary,  or  the  holy  place  of  the 
temple,  was  indeed  desecrated. 

The  prophecy  in  Dan.  xi,  treats,  as  is  acknowledged,  of  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  If  thus  the 
Lord,  in  His  discourse,  had  spoken  of  the  fioeXvyfia  ttJ?  ip.  eo-rcb? 
iv  tottco  dylco  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  it  would  not  remotely  follow  that  He  referred  this  pro- 
phecy (ch.  ix.)  to  that  catastrophe.  Much  more  would  He  then, 
as  Kliefoth  (p.  412)  has  well  remarked,  "  represent  that  which 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  did  against  Jerusalem  as  an  historical  type  of 
that  which  the  Romans  would  do."     He  would  only  say,  "  As  once 

1  That  the  Septuagint  version  (ch.  xi.  31,  xii.  11,  ix.  24-27)  is  not  in  reality 
a  translation,  but  rather  an  explanation  of  the  passage  as  the  LXX.  under- 
stood it,  is  manifest.  "  They  regard,"  as  Klief.  rightly  judges,  "  ver.  24  and 
the  first  half  of  ver.  25  as  teaching  that  it  was  prophesied  to  Daniel  that 
Israel  would  soon  return  from  exile,  that  Daniel  also  would  return,  and  Jeru- 
salem be  built.  The  rest  they  treat  very  freely.  They  take  the  second  half 
of  ver.  25  out  of  its  place,  and  insert  it  after  the  first  clause  of  ver.  27  ;  they 
also  take  the  closing  words  of  ver.  26  out  of  their  place,  and  insert  them  after 
the  second  clause  of  ver.  27.  The  passage  thus  arranged  they  then  interpret 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes:  They  add  together  all  the  numbers  they  find  in  the 
text  (70  +  7  +  62  =  139),  and  understand  by  them  years,  the  years  of  the 
Seleucidan  aera,  so  that  they  descend  to  the  second  year  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Then  they  interpret  all  the  separate  statements  of  the  times  and  actions  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  a  similar  manner  as  do  the  modern  interpreters. 
Cf.  Wieseler,  p.  200  ff." 
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was  done  to  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus,  according  to  the  word  of 
Daniel,  so  shall  it  again  soon  be  done  ;  and  therefore,  if  ye  see 
repeating  themselves  the  events  which  occurred  under  Antiochus 
in  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  word,  then  know  ye  that  it  is  the  time 
for  flight."  But  regarding  the  meaning  which  Christ  found  in  Dan. 
ix.  26  and  27,  not  the  least  intimation  would  follow  therefrom. 

But  in  the  discourse  in  question  the  Lord  prophesied  nothing 
whatever  primarily  or  immediately  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  but  treated  in  it,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  p. 
370,  generally  of  His  irapovala  and  the  avvreXeca  rod  alotvos,  which 
He  places  only  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
The  occasion  of  the  discourse,  as  well  as  its  contents,  show  this. 
After  He  had  left  the  temple,  never  to  enter  it  again,  shortly  before 
His  last  sufferings,  while  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  He 
announces  to  His  disciples,  who  pointed  to  the  temple,  the  entire 
destruction  of  that  building  ;  whereupon  they  say  to  Him,  "  Tell 
us  irore  ravra  earcu  kol  tL  to  a^pbelov  tt}?  arj<;  irapovalas  teal 
avvrekelas  rov  alwvos  ?  "  for  they  believe  that  this  destruction  and 
His  irapovala  take  place  together  at  the  end  of  the  world.  This 
question  the  Lord  replies  to  in  a  long  discourse,  in  which  He  gives 
them  the  wished-for  information  regarding  the  sign  (arjfielov,  Matt, 
xxiv.  4-31),  and  regarding  the  time  (irore)  of  His  irapovala  and 
the  end  of  the  wrorld  (vers.  32-34).  The  information  concerning 
the  sign  begins  with  a  warning  to  take  heed  and  beware  of  being 
deceived ;  for  that  false  messiahs  would  appear,  and  wars  and 
tumults  of  nations  rising  up  one  against  another,  and  other  plagues, 
would  come  (vers.  4-7).  All  this  would  be  only  the  beginning  of 
the  woes,  ue.  of  the  afflictions  which  then  would  come  upon  the 
confessors  of  His  name ;  but  the  end  would  not  come  till  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  in  all  the  world  as  a  testimony  to  all  nations 
(vers.  8-14).  Then  He  speaks  of  the  signs  which  immediately 
precede  the  end,  namely,  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the 
holy  place  of  which  Daniel  prophesied.  With  this  a  period  of 
tribulation  would  commence  such  as  never  yet  had  been,  so  that 
if  these  days  should  not  be  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake,  no  one 
would  be  saved  (vers.  15-28).  To  this  He  adds,  in  conclusion, 
the  description  of  His  own  irapovala,  which  would  immediately 
(evOew)  follow  this  great  tribulation  (vers.  29-31).  He  connects 
with  the  description  of  His  return  (ver.  32  f.)  a  similitude,  with 
which  He  answers  the  question  concerning  its  time,  and  thus 
continues  :  "  When  ye  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near, 
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even  at  the  doors.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  yeved  shall  not  pass 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only"  (vers. 
33,  34,  36). 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  thought  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  Lord  speaks  expressly  neither  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  nor  yet  of  the  time  of  that  event.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  ftSeXvyfia,  r.  ip.  He  supposes  to  be  known  to  the 
disciples  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  only  says  to  them  that  they 
must  flee  when  they  see  this  standing  in  the  holy  place,  so  that 
they  may  escape  destruction  (ver.  15  ff.).  Only  in  Luke  is  there 
distinct  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  there  we 
find,  instead  of  the  reference  to  the  abomination  of  desolation,  the 
words,  "  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies, 
then  know  that  its  iprj/uLcocn$  is  nigh"  (Luke  xxi.  20).  According 
to  the  record  of  all  the  three  evangelists,  however,  the  Lord  not 
only  connects  in  the  closest  manner  the  tribulation  commencing 
with  the  appearance  of  the  /3$e\vy/na  t.  ep.,  or  with  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  last  great  tribulation  which  opens  the  way 
for  His  return,  but  He  also  expressly  says,  that  immediately  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days  (Matt.  xxiv.  29),  or  in  those  days  of 
that  tribulation  (Mark  xiii.  24),  or  then  (rore,  Luke  xxi.  27),  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  clouds  in  great  power  and  glory. 
From  this  close  connection  of  His  visible  irapovala  with  the  deso- 
lation of  the  holy  place  or  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  it  does  not,  it 
is  true,  follow  that  "  by  the  oppression  of  Jerusalem  connected 
with  the  irapovaia,  and  placed  immediately  before  it,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  cannot  possibly  be  meant ; " 
much  rather  that  the  discourse  is  a  of  a  desecration  and  an  op- 
pression by  Antichrist  which  would  come  upon  the  two?  ayios 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  then  future  time,  immediately  before  the 
return  of  the  Lord,  in  the  days  of  the  dXtyLs  neycikr)"  (Kliefoth). 
But  just  as  little  does  it  follow  from  that  close  connection — as  the 
eschatological  discourse,  Matt,  xxiv.,  is  understood  by  most  inter- 
preters— that  the  Lord  Himself,  as  well  as  His  disciples,  regarded 
as  contemporaneous  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
and  His  visible  return  in  the  last  days,  or  saw  as  in  prophetic 
perspective  His  Trapovaia  behind  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  and  thus,  without  regard  to  the  sequence  of  time, 
spoke  first  of  the  one  event  and  then  of  the  other.  The  first  con- 
clusion is  inadmissible  for  this  reason,  that  the  disciples  had  made 
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inquiry  regarding  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  then 
visibly  before  them.  If  the  Lord,  in  His  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, by  making  mention  of  the  j3Si\vyfia  t.  ep.  eaTcos  iv  tottw 
dyioy,  had  no  thought  of  this  temple,  but  only  of  the  toVo?  ayios 
of  the  future,  the  temple  of  the  Christian  church,  then  by  the  use 
of  words  which  the  disciples  could  not  otherwise  understand  than 
of  the  laying  waste  and  the  desolation  of  the  earthly  sanctuary 
He  would  have  confirmed  them  in  their  error.  The  second  con- 
clusion is  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  course  of  thought  in  the 
discourse.  Besides,  both  of  them  are  decidedly  opposed  by  this, 
that  the  Lord,  after  setting  forth  all  the  events  which  precede  and 
open  the  way  for  His  wapovaia  and  the  end  of  the  world,  says  to 
the  disciples,  u  When  ye  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near, 
even  at  the  doors"  (Matt.  xxiv.  33),  and  solemnly  adds,  u  This 
yeved"  i.e.  the  generation  then  living,  u  shall  not  pass  till  all  these 
things  be  fulfilled"  (ver.  34).  Since  the  iravra  ravra  in  ver.  33 
comprehends  all  that  goes  before  the  irapovaia,  all  the  events  men- 
tioned in  vers.  15-28,  or  rather  in  vers.  5-28,  it  must  be  taken 
also  in  the  same  sense  in  ver.  34.  If,  therefore,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Jesus  and  His  disciples — for  we  can  understand  nothing 
else  by  rj  <yevea  avrr) — must  live  to  see  all  these  events,  then  must 
they  have  had  a  commencement  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  though  not  perfectly,  yet  in  the  small  beginnings,  which 
like  a  germ  comprehended  in  them  the  completion.  Hence  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Lord  speaks  of  the  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jewish  temple  as  the  beginning  of  His  nrapovala 
and  of  the  avvjekeia  rov  alcovos,  not  merely  as  a  pre-intimation 
of  them,  but  as  an  actual  commencement  of  His  coming  to  judg- 
ment, which  continues  during  the  centuries  of  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  over  the  earth  ;  and  when  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  to 
all  nations,  then  the  season  and  the  hour  kept  in  His  own  power 
by  the  Father  shall  reach  its  completion  in  the  eirifyaveia  -n}? 
irapovala?  avrov  (2  Thess.  ii.  8)  to  judge  the  world.1     According 

1  This  view  of  the  parousia  of  Christ  has  been  controverted  by  Dr.  A. 
Christiani  in  his  Bemerkungen  zur  Auslegung  der  Apocalypse  mit  besonderer  Riick- 
sicht  auf  die  chiliastisclie  Frage  (Riga  1868,  p.  21), — only,  however,  thus,  that 
notwithstanding  the  remark,  "  Since  the  words  'xoevrec  roevrot,  Matt.  xxiv.  34, 
plainly  refer  back  to  ver.  33,  they  cannot  in  the  one  place  signify  more  than 
in  the  other,"  he  yet  refers  these  words  in  ver.  34  to  the  event  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  because  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  in  reality  lived  to  see 
it ;  thus  giving  to  them,  as  they  occur  in  ver.  34,  a  much  more  limited  sense 
than  that  which  they  have  in  ver.  33. 
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to  this  view,  Christ,  in  His  discourse,  interpreted  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  ch.  xi.,  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  which  should 
come,  and  had  come,  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  as  a  type  of  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary  and  of 
the  people  of  God  in  the  last  time,  wholly  in  the  sense  of  the 
prophecy,  which  in  ver.  36  passes  over  from  the  typical  enemy 
of  the  saints  to  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  time  of 
the  end. 

Thus  the  supposition  that  Christ  referred  Dan.  ix.  26  and 
21  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  loses  all  sup- 
port ;  and  for  the  chronological  reckoning  of  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel,  no  help  is  obtained  from  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  now  to  take  into  consideration  the  second  view  re- 
garding the  historical  reference  of  the  seventy  weeks  prevailing 
in  our  time.  The  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  generally  are  agreed  in  this  (resting  on  the  supposition 
that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  do  not  extend  beyond  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes),  that  the  destruction  of  this  enemy  of  the 
Jews  (Ant.  Ep.),  or  the  purification  of  the  temple  occurring  a  few 
years  earlier,  forms  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  seventy  weeks,  and 
that  their  duration  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  year  168  or  172 
B.C.  back  either  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans, 
or  to  the  beginning  of  the  Exile.  Since  now  the  seventy  year- 
weeks  or  490  years,  reckoned  from  the  year  168  or  172  B.C.,  would 
bring  us  to  the  year  658  or  662  B.C.,  i.e.  fifty-two  or  fifty-six  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Exile,  and  the  terminus  a  quo 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  seventy  years,  a  date  from  which  cannot 
be  reckoned  any  commencing  period,  they  have  for  this  reason 
sought  to  shorten  the  seventy  weeks.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Wieseler,  and 
others  suppose  that  the  first  seven  year-weeks  (  =  forty-nine  years) 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  the  reckoning  along  with  the  sixty-two 
weeks,  and  that  only  sixty-two  weeks  =  434  years  are  to  be  counted 
to  the  year  175  (Ewald),  or  172  (Hitzig),  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  week  filled  up  by  the  assault  of  Antiochus  against  Judaism. 
But  this  reckoning  also  brings  us  to  the  year  609  or  606  B.C.,  the 
beginning  of  the  Exile,  or  three  years  further  back.  To  date  the 
sixty-two  year-weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  Exile,  agrees 
altogether  too  little  with  the  announcement  that  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem 
during  sixty-two  weeks  it  shall  be  built,  so  that,  of  the  most  recent 
representatives  of  this  view,  no  one  any  longer  consents  to  hold 
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the  seventy  years  of  the  exile  for  a  time  of  the  restoring  and  the 
building  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  Hitzig  and  Ewald  openly  declare 
that  the  reckoning  is  not  correct,  that  the  pseudo-Daniel  has  erred, 
and  has  assumed  ten  weeks,  i.e.  seventy  years,  too  many,  either 
from  ignorance  of  chronology,  "  or  from  a  defect  in  thought,  from 
an  interpretation  of  a  word  of  sacred  Scripture,  springing  from  cer- 
tain conditions  received  as  holy  and  necessary,  but  not  otherwise 
demonstrable"  (Ewald,  p.  425).  By  this  change  of  the  sixty-two 
weeks  =  43 i  years  into  fifty-two  weeks  or  364  years,  they  reach 
from  the  year  174  to  538  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  overthrow  of  Baby- 
lon by  Cyrus,  by  whom  the  word  u  to  restore  Jerusalem  "  was 
promulgated.  To  this  the  seven  weeks  (  =  forty-nine  years)  are 
again  added  in  order  to  reach  the  year  588  or  587  B.C.,  the  year 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  from  which 
the  year-weeks,  shortened  from  seventy  to  sixty,  are  to  be  reckoned. 

This  hypothesis  needs  no  serious  refutation.  For  a  reckoning 
which  places  the  first  7  weeks  =  49  years  aside,  and  then  shortens 
the  62  weeks  by  10  in  order  afterwards  again  to  bring  in  the  7 
weeks,  can  make  no  pretence  to  the  name  of  a  "scientific  explan- 
ation." When  Hitzig  remarks  (p.  170)  "that  the  7  weeks  form 
the  7rpcoTov  ^euSo?  in  the  (Daniel's)  reckoning,  which  the  author 
must  bring  in  ;  the  whole  theory  of  the  70  year- weeks  demands 
the  earlier  commencement  in  the  year  606  B.C." — we  may,  indeed, 
with  greater  accuracy  say  that  the  irp&Tov  TJrevSo?  of  the  modern 
interpretation,  which  needs  such  exegetical  art  and  critical  violence 
in  order  to  change  the  70  and  the  62  weeks  into  60  and  52,  arises 
out  of  the  dogmatic  supposition  that  the  70  wTeeks  must  end  with 
the  consecration  of  the  temple  under  Antiochus,  or  with  the  death 
of  this  enemy  of  God. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  this  sup- 
position is  a  dogmatic  axiom,  to  the  force  of  which  the  words  of 
Scripture  must  yield.  But  this  supposition  is  adopted  also  by  in- 
terpreters such  as  Hofmann,  Reichel  (die  70  Jahreswochen  Dan. 
ix.  24-27,  in  the  Theol  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  p.  735  ff.),  Fries,  and 
others,  who  recognise  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
hold  the  announcement  of  the  angel  in  these  verses  to  be  a  divine 
revelation.  These  interpreters  have  adopted  this  view  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  description  of  the  hostile  prince  who  shall  per- 
secute Israel  and  desecrate  the  sanctuary,  and  then  come  to  his 
end  with  terror  (vers.  26  and  27),  they  believe  that  they  recognise 
again  the  image  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  enmity  against 
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the  people  and  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  described,  ch.  viii.  9  ff., 
23  f.  It  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  similarity  between  the  two.  If  in  vers.  26  and  27  it  is  said  of 
the  hostile  prince  that  he  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  sacrifice  and  the  meat-offering  for  half  a 
week,  then  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  enemy  of  whom  it  is  said  : 
he  "  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people  "  (E.  V.  ch.  viii. 
24),  "  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away "  (ch.  viii. 
11),  a  and  he  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice"  (ch.  xi.  31), 
especially  if,  with  Hofmann,  we  adopt  the  view  (Schriftbew.  ii.  2, 
p.  592)  that  between  the  expressions  "  take  away  the  daily  sacri- 
fice" (*P?£-  ["^9!?,  remove]  B'1"!']),  and  "  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice 
and  the  oblation  to  cease"  (nrOKB  H3J  JV2t£),  there  "is  no  par- 
ticular distinction."1  But  the  predicate  "particular"  shows  that 
Hofmann  does  not  reject  every  distinction ;  and,  indeed,  there 
exists  a  not  inconsiderable  distinction  ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  IWin  denotes  only  that  which  is  permanent  in  worship, 
as  e.g.  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nnDftl  J"QT  denotes  the  whole  series  of  sacrifices  together. 
The  making  to  cease  of  the  bloody  and  the  unbloody  sacrifices  ex- 
presses an  altogether  greater  wickedness  than  the  taking  away  of 
the  daily  sacrifice.  This  distinction  is  not  set  aside  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  clause  DWO  D^j3P  *£3  ^  (ver.  27)  compared  with 
D»feto  pptfn  orot  (ch.  xi.  31).  For  the  assertion  that  the  article  in 
DDfefo  pi^n  (ch.  xi.  31,  "the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate") 
denotes  something  of  which  Daniel  had  before  this  already  heard, 
supplies  no  proof  of  this ;  but  the  article  is  simply  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  placing  over  against  one  another  of  "PDJJiJ  and 
pptin.  Moreover  the  D»fe>»  pptfn  is  very  different  from  the 
Dgfeto  D*¥ij3B>  CJ33  by.  The  being  carried  on  the  wings  of  idol- 
abominations  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  expression  for  the 
might  and  dominion  of  idol-abominations  than  the  setting  up  of 
an  idol-altar  on  Jehovah's  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

As  little  can  we  (with  Hofm.,  p.  590)  perceive  in  the  N*2n, 
closely  connecting  itself  with  *ltt#3  tejpi  (ver.  26),  a  reference  to 
the  divine  judgment  described  in  ch.  viii.,  because  the  reference 

1  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  what  Hofra.  in  his  Schriftbew.  has  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  this  view,  without  going  into  the  points  which  he  has 
stated  in  his  die  70  Wochen,  u.  s.  w.  p.  97,  but  has  omitted  in  the  Schriftbew., 
and  can  with  reference  to  that  earlier  argumentation  only  refer  for  its  refuta- 
tion to  Kliefoth's  Daniel,  p.  417  ff. 
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to  the  enemy  of  God  spoken  of  in  cli.  vii.  8  and  24  is  as  natural, 
yea,  even  more  so,  when  we  observe  that  the  enemy  of  God  in 
ch.  vii.  is  destroyed  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  God — a  circum- 
stance which  harmonizes  much  more  with  *lBBb  ^i?  than  with 
")3L-^  T  D2N3,  which  is  said  of  the  enemy  described  in  ch.  viii.  Add 
to  this  that  the  half-week  during  which  the  adversary  shall  (ch. 
ix.  27)  carry  on  his  work  corresponds  not  to  the  2300  evening- 
mornings  (ch  viii.  13),  but,  as  Delitzsch  acknowledges,  to  the  3^ 
times,  ch.  vii.  25  and  xii.  7,  which  3^  times,  however,  refer  not  to 
the  period  of  persecution  under  Antiochus,  but  to  that  of  Anti- 
christ. 

From  all  this  it  therefore  follows,  not  that  the  prince  who  shall 
come,  whose  people  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and 
who  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  to  cease,  is  Antiochus,  who  shall 
raise  himself  against  the  people  of  the  saints,  take  away  the  u  con- 
tinuance "  (  =  daily  sacrifice),  and  cast  down  the  place  of  the 
sanctuary  (ch.  viii.  11),  but  only  that  this  wickedness  of  Antiochus 
shall  constitute  a  type  for  the  abomination  of  desolation  which  the 
hostile  prince  mentioned  in  this  prophecy  shall  set  up,  till,  like 
Pharaoh,  he  find  his  overthrow  in  the  flood,  and  the  desolation 
which  he  causes  shall  pour  itself  upon  him  like  a  flood. 

This  interpretation  of  vers.  26  and  27  is  not  made  doubtful  also 
by  referring  to  the  words  of  1  Mace.  i.  54,  a>KoS6/x7jaav  fi&eXvyfia 
ipr)/jLooo-€Q)<;  iirl  to  dvo-LacrTrjpLov,  as  an  evidence  that  at  that  time 
Dan.  ix.  27  was  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  events  then  taking 
place  (Hofm.  Weiss,  i.  p.  309).  For  these  words  refer  not  to 
Dan.  ix.  27,  where  the  LXX.  have  ^BeXvyfia  iprjfjLcoo-eooVj  but  to 
Dan.  xi.  11,  where  the  singular  fiSeXvyfjua  ipy/Awo-em  stands  with 
the  verb  ko\  Booaovac  (LXX.  for  ^rn")),  to  which  the  a>KoSo/jLrjaerac 
visibly  refers. 

If,  therefore,  the  reference  of  vers.  26,  27  to  the  period  of 
Antiochus'  persecution  is  exegetically  untenable,  then  also,  finally, 
it  is  completely  disproved  in  the  chronological  reckoning  of  the  70 
weeks.  Proceeding  from  the  right  supposition,  that  after  the  70 
weeks,  the  fulfilling  of  all  that  was  promised,  the  expiating  and 
putting  away  of  sin,  and,  along  with  that,  the  perfect  working  out 
of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  for  eternity,  shall  begin, — thus,  that 
in  ver.  24  the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  glory  is  pro- 
phesied of, — Hofmann  and  his  followers  do  not  interpret  the  7,  62, 
and  1  wTeek  which  are  mentioned  in  vers.  25-27  as  a  division  of 
the  70  weeks,  but  they  misplace  the  first-mentioned  7  weeks  at  the 
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end  of  the  period  consisting  of  70  such  weeks,  and  the  following 
62  -4-  1  in  the  time  reaching  from  the  be^innin^  of  the  Chaldean 
supremacy  in  the  year  605  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  year  164,  which  makes  441  years  =  63  year- weeks;  according 
to  which,  not  only  the  end  of  the  62  +  1  weeks  does  not  coincide 
with  the  end  of  the  70  weeks,  but  also  the  7+62  +  1  are  to  be 
regarded  neither  as  identical  with  the  70  nor  as  following  one 
another  continuously  in  their  order, — much  more  between  the  63 
and  the  7  weeks  a  wide  blank  space,  which  before  the  coming  of 
the  end  cannot  be  measured,  must  lie,  which  is  not  even  properly 
covered  up,  much  less  filled  up,  by  the  remark  that  "  the  unfolding 
of  the  70  proceeds  backwards."  For  by  this  reckoning  7  +  62  +  1 
are  not  an  unfolding  of  the  70,  and  are  not  equal  to  70,  but  would 
be  equal  to  62  +  1  +  some  unknown  intervening  period  +  7  weeks. 
This  were  an  impossibility  which  the  representatives  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  angel's  communication  do  not,  it  is  true,  accept, 
but  seek  to  set  aside,  by  explaining  the  7  weeks  as  periods  formed 
of  7  times  7,  or  jubilee-year  periods,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
62  +  1  of  seven-year  times  or  Sabbath-periods. 

This  strange  interpretation  of  the  angel's  words,  according  to 
which  not  only  must  the  succession  of  the  periods  given  in  the  text 
be  transposed,  the  first  7  wreeks  being  placed  last,  but  also  the  word 
D^iDCJ  in  the  passages  immediately  following  one  another  must  first 
denote  jubilee  (49  year)  periods,  then  also  Sabbath-year  (7  year) 
periods,  is  not  made  plain  by  saying  that  "  the  end  of  the  62  +  1 
week  is  the  judgment  of  wrath  against  the  persecutor,  thus  only 
the  remote  making  possible  the  salvation  ;  but  the  end  of  the  70 
weeks  is,  according  to  ver.  24,  the  final  salvation,  and  fulfilling  of 
the  prophecy  and  consecration  of  the  Most  Holy — thus  the  end  of 
the  62  +  1  and  of  the  70  does  not  take  place  at  the  same  time;" 
and — "  if  the  end  of  the  two  took  place  at  the  same  time,  what  kind 
of  miserable  consolation  would  this  be  for  Daniel,  in  answer  to  his 
prayer,  to  be  told  that  Jerusalem  within  the  70  weeks  would  in 
troublous  times  again  arise,  thus  only  arise  amid  destitution!"  (Del. 
p.  284).  For  the  prophecy  would  furnish  but  miserable  consolation 
only  in  this  case,  if  it  consisted  merely  of  the  contents  of  vers.  25&, 
26,  and  27, — if  it  said  nothing  more  than  this,  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  built  again  within  the  70  weeks  in  troublous  times,  and  then 
finally  would  again  be  laid  waste.  But  the  other  remark,  that  the 
judgment  of  wrath  against  the  destroyer  forms  only  the  remote 
making  possible  of  the  salvation,  and  is  separated  from  the  final 
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deliverance  or  the  completion  of  salvation  by  a  long  intervening 
period,  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  prophecy  in  ch.  vii.  and  to 
the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture,  according  to  which  the  destruction 
of  the  arch-enemy  (Antichrist)  and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom 
of  glory  are  brought  about  by  one  act  of  judgment. 

In  the  most  recent  discussion  of  this  prophecy,  Hofmann 
(Schriftbew.  ii.  2,  p.  585  ff.,  2  Aufl.)  has  presented  the  following 
positive  arguments  for  the  interpretation  and  reckoning  of  the 
period  of  time  in  question.  The  message  of  the  angel  in  vers. 
25-27  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  A  statement  of  how  many  hep- 
tades  shall  be  between  the  going  forth  of  the  command  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  a  Maschiach  Nagid;  (2)  the  mentioning  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  contents  of  sixty-two  of  these  periods;  (3)  the 
prediction  of  what  shall  happen  with  the  close  of  the  latter  of  these 
times.  In  the  first  of  these  parts,  "Hi  with  the  following  infinitive, 
which  denotes  a  human  action,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  com- 
ma ?idmentj  as  that  word  of  Cyrus  prophesied  of  Isa.  xliv.  28, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  interpreted  as  in  this 
passage  of  Isaiah,  or  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  to  the  same  import, 
and  not  as  if  afterwards  a  second  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  amid  the 
difficulty  and  oppression  of  the  times  is  predicted ;  then  will  the 
sixty-two  heptades  remain  separated  from  the  seven,  and  not  sixty- 
nine  of  these,  but  only  seven,  be  reckoned  between  the  going  forth 
of  the  command  to  build  Jerusalem  again  and  the  Maschiach  Nagid} 
since  in  ver.  26  mention  is  made  not  of  that  which  is  to  be  expected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sixty-nine,  but  of  the  sixty-two  times ; 
finally,  the  contents  of  the  seven  times  are  sufficiently  denoted  by 
their  commencement  and  their  termination,  and  will  remain  without 
being  confounded  with  the  building  up  of  Jerusalem  in  troublous 
times,  afterwards  described. 

All  these  statements  of  Hofmann  are  correct,  and  they  agree 
with  our  interpretation  of  these  verses,  but  they  contain  no  proof 
that  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  to  be  placed  after  the  seven,  and  that 
they  are  of  a  different  extent  from  these.  The  proof  for  this  is 
first  presented  in  the  conclusion  derived  from  these  statements  (on 
the  ground  of  the  correct  supposition  that  by  Maschiach  Nagid  not 
Cyrus,  but  the  Messias,  is  to  be  understood),  that  because  the  first 
of  these  passages  (ver.  25a)  does  not  say  of  a  part  of  these  times 
what  may  be  its  contents,  but  much  rather  points  out  which  part 
of  them  lies  between  the  two  events  in  the  great  future  of  Israel, 
and  consequently  separates  them  from  one  another,  that  on  this 
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account  these  events  belong  to  the  end  of  the  present  course  of  the 
world,  in  which  Israel  hoped,  and  obviously  the  seven  times  shall 
constitute  the  end  of  the  period  consisting  of  seven  such  times. 
This  argument  thus  founds  itself  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
appearing  of  the  Maschiach  Nagid  which  concludes  the  seven 
weeks,  and  separates  them  from  the  sixty-two  weeks  which  follow, 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
but  of  His  return  in  glory  for  the  completion  of  the  kingdom 
which  was  hoped  for  in  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem, prophesied  of  by  Isaiah  {e.g.  ch.  lv.  3,  4)  and  Jeremiah  (e.g. 
ch.  xxx.  9).  But  we  could  speak  of  these  deductions  as  valid  only 
if  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  only  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Messias  in  glory,  with  the  exclusion  of  His  coming  in  the  flesh. 
But  since  this  is  not  the  case — much  rather,  on  the  one  side,  Hof- 
mann  himself  says  the  'U1  n^'np  121  may  be  taken  for  a  prediction, 
as  that  Isa.  xliv.  28,  of  Cyrus — but  Cyrus  shall  not  build  the  Jeru- 
salem of  the  millennial  kingdom,  but  the  Jerusalem  with  its  temple 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
here  first,  if  not  alone,  in  the  prophecies  ch.  xxv.  and  xxix.,  by 
which  Daniel  was  led  to  pray,  Jeremiah  has  predicted  the  return 
of  Israel  from  exile  after  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  years  as  the 
beginning  of  the  working  out  of  the  divine  counsel  of  salvation 
towards  Israel, — therefore  Daniel  also  could  not  understand  the 
'1U1  ywrb  Hi  otherwise  than  of  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  after 
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the  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  exile.  The  remark  also,  that 
nothing  is  said  of  the  contents  of  the  seven  weeks,  warrants  us 
in  no  respect  to  seek  their  contents  in  the  time  of  the  millennial 
kingdom.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  contents  of  the 
seven  weeks  is  simply  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the 
circumstance,  as  we  have  already  (p.  375)  shown,  that  Daniel  had 
already  given  the  needed  information  (ch.  viii.)  regarding  this  time, 
regarding  the  time  from  the  end  of  the  Exile  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  Still  less  can  the  conclusion  be  drawn,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  building  in  the  sixty-two  weeks  is  designated  as  one 
falling  in  troublous  times,  that  the  restoration  and  the  building  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  seven  weeks  shall  be  a  building  in  glory.  The 
T\\l2?)  y&\k  (to  restore  and  to  build,  ver.  25a)  does  not  form  a  contrast 
to  the  D*$n  pto  nnm  2WR  (=  E.V.  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall  even  in  troublous  times,  ver.  25b),  but  it  is  only  more  indefinite, 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  building  are  not  particularly  stated. 
Finally,  the  circumstance  also,  that  after  the  sixty-two  hejptades  a 
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new  devastation  of  the  holy  city  is  placed  in  view,  cannot  influence 
us  to  escape  from  the  idea  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
last  time  alomr  with  the  building  of  Jerusalem  during  the  seven 
heptades,  since  it  was  even  revealed  to  the  prophet  that  not  merely 
would  a  cruel  enemy  of  the  saints  of  God  (in  Antiochus  Epiphanes) 
arise  out  of  the  third  world-kingdom,  but  also  that  a  yet  greater 
enemy  would  arise  out  of  the  fourth,  an  enemy  who  would  perish 
in  the  burning  fire  (ch.  vii.  12,  2G  f.)  in  the  judgment  of  the  world 
immediately  before  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

Thus  neither  the  placing  of  the  contents  of  the  seven  weeks  in 
the  eschatological  future,  nor  yet  the  placing  of  these  weeks  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  three  periods  of  time  which 
are  distinguished  in  vers.  25-27,  is  established  by  these  arguments. 
This  Fries  (Jahrb.  /.  deutsche  Theol.  iv.  p.  254  ff.)  has  observed, 
and  rightly  remarked,  that  the  effort  to  interpret  the  events  an- 
nounced in  ver.  26  f.  of  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  to  make 
this  epoch  coincide  with  the  close  of  the  sixty-two  year-weeks  in 
the  chronological  reckoning,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  mistake  of  in- 
eluding  the  years  of  Babylon  in  the  seventy  year-weeks — a  mistake 
which  is  met  by  three  rocks,  against  which  every  attempt  of  this 
kind  must  be  shattered.  (1)  There  is  the  objection  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  times  of  the  destruction  and  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  could  be  conceived  of  under  the  same  character  as  the 
times  of  its  restoration,  and  be  represented  from  the  same  point  of 
view ;  (2)  the  inexplicable  inconsequence  which  immediately  arises, 
if  in  the  seventy  year-weeks,  including  the  last  restoration  of  Israel, 
the  Babylonish  but  not  also  the  Romish  exile  were  comprehended ; 
(3)  the  scarcely  credible  supposition  that  the  message  of  the  angel 
sent  to  Daniel  was  to  correct  that  earlier  divine  word  which  was 
given  by  Jeremiah,  and  to  make  known  that  not  simply  seventy 
years,  but  rather  seventy  year-weeks,  are  meant.  Of  this  latter 
supposition  we  have  already  (p.  323)  shown  that  it  has  not  a  single 
point  of  support  in  the  text. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  three  rocks,  Fries  advances  the  opinion 
that  the  three  portions  into  which  the  seventy  year-weeks  are 
divided,  are  each  by  itself  separately  to  be  reckoned  chronologically, 
and  that  they  form  a  connected  whole,  not  in  a  chronological,  but 
in  a  historico-pragmatical  sense,  "  as  the  whole  of  all  the  times  of 
the  positive  continuance  of  the  theocracy  in  the  Holy  Land  lying 
between  the  liberation  from  Babylonish  exile  and  the  completion 
of  the  historical  kingdom  of  Israel "  (p.  258) ;  and,  indeed,  so  that 
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the  seven  year-weeks,  ver.  25a,  form  the  last  part  of  the  seventy 
year-weeks,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  jubilee-period  of  the  millen- 
nial kingdom,  and  the  sixty-two  year-weeks,  ver.  26a,  represent  the 
period  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  after  its  liberation  from  Babylon 
and  before  its  overthrow  by  the  Romans — reckoned  according  to 
the  average  of  the  points  of  commencement  and  termination, 
according  to  which,  from  the  reckoning  536  (edict  of  Cyrus), 
457  (return  of  Ezra),  and  410  (termination  by  the  restoration), 
we  obtain  for  the  epoch  of  the  restoration  the  mean  year  467 
B.C. ;  and  for  the  crisis  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  power  A.tJ.C. 
691  (the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey),  714  (the  appoint- 
ment of  Herod  as  king  of  the  Jews),  and  759  (the  first  Roman 
procurator  in  Palestine),  we  obtain  the  mean  year  721  a.u.c.  = 
33  ^.c,  and  the  difference  of  these  mean  numbers,  467  and  33, 
amounts  exactly  to  434  years  =  62  year-weeks.  The  period  de- 
scribed in  ver.  26  thus  reaches  from  the  beginnings  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Israel  under  the  Roman  world-kingdom  to  the  expiry  of 
the  time  of  the  diaspora  of  Israel,  and  the  separate  year-week, 
ver.  27,  comprehends  the  period  of  the  final  trial  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  reaches  from  the  bringing  back  of  Israel  to  the  de- 
struction of  Antichrist  (pp.  261-266). 

Against  this  new  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  Hofmann,  in  Schriftbew.  ii.  2,  p.  594,  raises  the  objection, 
"  that  in  ver.  26  a  period  must  be  described  which  belongs  to  the 
past,  and  in  ver.  27,  on  the  contrary,  another  which  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  end  ;  this  makes  the  indissoluble  connection  which 
exists  between  the  contents  of  the  two  verses  absolutely  impossible." 
In  this  he  is  perfectly  right.  The  close  connection  between  these 
two  verses  makes  it  certainly  impossible  to  interpose  an  empty 
space  of  time  between  the  cutting  off  of  the  Anointed,  by  which 
Fries  understands  the  dispersion  of  Israel  among  the  heathen  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  a  space  which  would  amount  to  1800  years.  But  in 
opposition  to  this  hypothesis  we  must  also  further  remark,  (1)  that 
Fries  has  not  justified  the  placing  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
seventy  year-weeks  (i.e.  the  seven  weeks)  at  the  end, — he  has  not 
removed  the  obstacles  standing  against  this  arbitrary  supposition, 
for  his  interpretation  of  the  words  T.3J  rVK>»  *W,  u  till  Messias  the 
prince  shall  be,"  is  verbally  impossible,  since,  if  Nagid  is  a  predi- 
cate, then  the  verb  IW  could  not  be  wanting ;  (2)  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Wd  ma*  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  theocracv,  and 
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of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  abandoned  by  God  among  the 
heathen,  needs  no  serious  refutation,  but  with  this  interpretation 
the  whole  hypothesis  stands  or  falls.  Finally,  (3)  the  supposition 
requires  that  the  sixty-two  weeks  must  be  chronologically  reckoned 
as  year-weeks ;  the  seven  weeks,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  inter- 
preted mystically  as  jubilee-periods,  and  the  one  week  as  a  period 
of  time  of  indefinite  duration  ;  a  freak  of  arbitrariness  exceeding 
all  measure,  which  can  no  longer  be  spoken  of  as  scripture 
interpretation. 

Over  against  such  arbitrary  hypotheses,  we  can  regard  it  as 
only  an  advance  on  the  way  toward  a  right  understanding  of  this 
prophecy,  that  Hofmann  (p.  594)  closes  his  most  recent  investi- 
gations into  this  question  with  the  following  remarks  : — u  On  the 
contrary,  I  always  find  that  the  indefiniteness  of  the  expression 
Wyj,  which  denotes  a  period  in  some  Way  divided  into  sevens, 
leaves  room  for  the  possibility  of  comprehending  together  the 
sixty-three  and  the  seven  weeks  in  one  period  of  seventy,  as  its 
beginning  and  its  end.  .  .  .  What  was  the  extent  of  the  units  of 
which  the  seventy  times  consist,  the  expression  ^3E>  did  not  inform 
Daniel :  he  could  only  conjecture  it."  This  facilitates  the  adoption 
of  the  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  numbers,  which,  after  the 
example  of  Leyrer  and  Kliefoth,  we  regard  as  the  only  possible 
one,  because  it  does  not  necessitate  our  changing  the  seventy  years 
of  the  exile  into  years  of  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  placing 
the  seven  weeks,  which  the  text  presents  as  the  first  period  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  last. 

The  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  seventy  D^n^  and  their 
divisions  is  supported  by  the  following  considerations  : — (1)  By  the 
double  circumstance,  that  on  the  one  side  all  the  explanations  of 
them  as  year-weeks  necessitate  an  explanation  of  the  angel's  mes- 
sage which  is  justified  neither  by  the  words  nor  by  the  succession 
of  the  statements,  and  do  violence  to  the  text,  without  obtaining 
a  natural  progress  of  thought,  and  on  the  other  side  all  attempts 
to  reckon  these  year-weeks  chronologically  show  themselves  to  be 
insufficient  and  impossible.  (2)  The  same  conclusion  is  sustained 
by  the  choice  of  the  word  ^38?  for  the  definition  of  the  whole 
epoch  and  its  separate  periods ;  for  this  word  only  denotes  a  space 
of  time  measured  by  sevens,  but  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  these  sevens.  Since  Daniel  in  ch.  viii.  14  and  xii.  11 
uses  a  chronologically  definite  measure  of  time  (evening-mornings, 
days),  we  must  conclude  from  the  choice  of  the  expressions,  seven, 
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seven  times  (as  in  ch.  vii.  25  and  xii.  7  of  the  like  expression, 
times),  which  cannot  be  reckoned  chronologically,  that  the  period 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not 
to  be  chronologically  defined,  but  only  noted  as  a  divinely  appointed 
period  measured  by  sevens.  "  They  are  sevens,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  the  measure  of  the  unit  is  not  given  : "  thus  Lammert 
remarks  (Zur  Revision  der  bibl.  Zahlensymb.  in  den  Jahrbb.  f.  D. 
Theol.  ix.  1).  He  further  says  :  "  If  the  great  difficulty  of  taking 
these  numbers  chronologically  does  not  of  itself  urge  to  their 
symbolical  interpretation,  then  we  should  be  led  to  this  by  the 
disagreement  existing  between  Gabriel's  answer  (ver.  22)  and 
Daniel's  question  (ver.  2).  To  his  human  inquiries  regarding  the 
end  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  Daniel  receives  not  a  human  but  a 
divine  answer,  in  which  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  are  reckoned 
as  sevens,  and  it  is  indicated  that  the  full  close  of  the  history  of 
redemption  shall  only  be  reached  after  a  long  succession  of  periods 
of  development." 

By  the  definition  of  these  periods  according  to  a  symbolical 
measure  of  time,  the  reckoning  of  the  actual  duration  of  the 
periods  named  is  withdrawn  beyond  the  reach  of  our  human  re* 
search,  and  the  definition  of  the  days  and  hours  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  down  to  its  consummation  is  reserved 
for  God,  the  Governor  of  the  world  and  the  Ruler  of  human 
history ;  yet  by  the  announcement  of  the  development  in  its 
principal  stadia,  according  to  a  measure  fixed  by  God,  the  strong 
consolation  is  afforded  of  knowing  that  the  fortunes  of  His 
people  are  in  His  hands,  and  that  no  hostile  power  will  rule  over 
them  one  hour  longer  than  God  the  Lord  thinks  fit  to  afford  time 
and  space,  in  regard  to  the  enemy  for  his  unfolding  and  ripening 
for  the  judgment,  and  in  regard  to  the  saints  for  the  purifying  and 
the  confirmation  of  their  faith  for  the  eternal  life  in  His  kingdom 
according  to  His  wisdom  and  righteousness. 

The  prophecy,  in  that  it  thus  announces  the  times  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  future  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  of  this  world  according  to  a  measure  that  is  symbolical  and 
not  chronological,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  lose  its  character  as 
a  revelation,  but  thereby  first  rightly  proves  its  high  origin  as 
divine,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought.  For,  as  Leyrer 
(Ilerz.'s  Bealenc.  xviii.  p.  387)  rightly  remarks,  "should  not  He 
who  as  Creator  has  ordained  all  things  according  to  measure  and 
number,  also  as  Governor  of  the  world  set  higher  measures  and 
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bounds  to  the  developments  of  history  ?  which  are  to  be  taken  at 
one  time  as  identical  with  earthly  measures  of  time,  which  indeed 
the^  eventus  often  first  teaches  (e.g.  the  seventy  years  of  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  Dan.  ix.  2),  but  at  another  time  as  symbolical,  but 
yet  so  that  the  historical  course  holds  and  moves  itself  within  the 
divinely  measured  sphere,  as  with  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
wherein,  for  the  establishing  of  the  faith  of  individuals  and  of 
the  church,  there  lies  the  consolation,  that  all  events  even  to  the 
minutest,  particularly  also  the  times  of  war  and  of  oppression, 
are  graciously  measured  by  God  (Jer.  v.  22;  Job  xxxviii.  11- 
Ps.  xciii.  Sf.)."1 

To  give  this  consolation  to  the  faithful  is  the  object  of  this 
revelation,  and  that  object  it  fully  accomplishes.     For  the  time 
and  the  hour  of  the  consummation   of   the  kingdom  of  God  it 
belongs  not  to  us  to  know.     What  the  Lord  said  to  His  disciples 
(Acts  i.  7)  before  His  ascension,  in  answer  to  their  question  as  to 
the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel—"  It  belongs 
not  to  you  to  know  Xpovovs  y  Kcupobs  ow  6  irar^p  Wero  iv  rf)  18% 
e|cWa"— that  He  says  not  only  to  the  twelve  apostles,  but  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.     That  the  reason  for  this  answer  is  to  be 
sought  not  merely  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  disciples  at  the 
time  He  uttered  it,  but  in  this,  that  the  time  and  the  hour  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the 
completion  of  His  kingdom  in  glory  are  not  to   be   announced 
beforehand  to  men,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that  Christ  in 
the  eschatological  discourse  (Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Mark  xiii.  32)  de^ 
clares  generally,  «  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."     According  to  this, 
God,  the  Creator  and  Euler  of  the  world,  has  kept  in  His  own 
power  the  determination  of  the  time  and  the  hour  of  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world,  so  that  we  may  not  expect  an  announcement 
of  it  beforehand  in  the  Scripture.     What  has  been  advanced  in 

1  Auberlen,  notwithstanding  that  he  interprets  the  seventy  Q^p  chrono- 
logically as  year-weeks,  does  not  yet  altogether  misapprehend  the 'symbolical 
character  of  this  definition  of  time,  but  rightly  remarks  (p.  133  f.),  "The 
history  of  redemption  is  governed  by  these  sacred  numbers  ;  they  are  like  the 
simple  foundation  of  the  building,  the  skeleton  in  its  organism.  These  are  not 
only  outward  indications  of  time,  but  also  indications  of  nature  and  essence  " 
What  he  indeed  says  regarding  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  seventy  weeks 
and  their  divisions,  depends  on  his  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 
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opposition  to  this  view  for  the  justifying  of  the  chronological 
interpretation  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  seventy  weeks,  and  similar 
prophecies  (cf.  e.g.  Hengstb.  Christol.  iii.  1,  p.  202  ff.),  cannot  be 
regarded  as  valid  proof.  If  Bengel,  in  Or  do  Temporum,  p.  259, 
2d  ed.,  remarks  with  reference  to  Mark  xiii.  32  :  a  Negatur  prcevia 
scientia,  pro  ipso  duntaxat  prcesenti  sermonis  tempore,  ante  pas- 
sionem  et  glorificationem  Jesu.  Non  dixit,  nemo  sciet,  sed:  nemo 
scit.  Ipse  jam,  jamque,  sciturus  erat:  et  quum  scientiam  diei  et 
Jiora?  nactus  fuit,  ipsius  erat,  scientiam  dare,  cni  vellet  et  quando 
vellet" — so  no  one  can  certainly  dispute  a  priori  the  conclusion 
u  Ipse  jam,"  etc.,  drawn  from  the  correct  statements  preceding, 
but  also  every  one  will  confess  that  the  statement  u  Ipsius  erat" 
etc.,  cannot  prove  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Jesus,  after  His  glorification, 
revealed  to  John  in  Patmos  the  time  and  the  hour  of  His  return 
for  the  final  judgment.  Bengel's  attempt  to  interpret  the  pro- 
phetical numbers  of  the  Apocalypse  chronologically,  and  accord- 
ingly to  reckon  the  year  of  the  coming  again  of  our  Lord,  has 
altogether  failed,  as  all  modern  scientific  interpreters  have  acknow- 
ledged. So  also  fails  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  conclude 
from  what  Christ  has  said  regarding  the  day  of  His  irapovcria,  that 
the  Scripture  can  have  no  chronologically  defined  prophecies,  while 
yet  Christ  Himself  prophesied  His  resurrection  after  three  days. 

CHAP.  X.-XII.  THE  REVELATION  REGARDING  THE  AFFLICTION  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  RULERS  OF  THE 
WORLD  TILL  THE  CONSUMMATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  Daniel  received  the 
last  revelation  regarding  the  future  of  his  people,  which  gives  a 
fuller  unfolding  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  world-power  toward 
the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  time  of  the  Persian 
dominion  to  the  end  of  the  days,  as  well  as  regarding  the  powerful 
protection  which  the  covenant  people  shall  experience  amid  the 
severe  oppressions  they  wTould  be  exposed  to  for  their  purification. 
This  revelation  connects  itself,  both  as  to  its  contents  and  form,  so 
closely  with  ch.  viii.,  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  further  unfolding 
of  that  prophecy,  and  serves  for  the  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  that  which  was  announced  to  the  prophet  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Chaldean  world-kingdom  regarding  the  world- 
kingdoms  that  were  to  follow,  and  their  relation  to  the  theocracy. 
It  consists  of  three  parts: — (1.)  There  is  the  description  of  the 
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appearance  of  God  as  to  its  nature,  the  impression  it  produced  on 
the  prophet,  and  its  object  (ch.  x.  1-xi.  2a).  (2.)  The  unveiling 
of  the  future,  in  brief  statements  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
Persian  and  the  Javanic  world-kingdoms  to  Israel,  and  in  more 
comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  north 
and  the  south  for  the  supremacy,  with  the  hostilities  thence  arising 
against  the  kingdom  of  God — hostilities  which  aim  at  its  destruc- 
tion,  but  which,  because  of  the  powerful  succour  which  is  rendered 
to  Israel  by  Michael  the  angel-prince,  shall  come  to  an  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  final  salvation  of  the 
people  of  God  (ch.  xi.  26-xii.  3).  (3.)  This  revelation  concludes 
with  the  definition  of  the  duration  of  the  time  of  oppression,  and 
with  the  command  given  to  Daniel  to  seal  up  the  words,  together 
with  the  prophecy,  till  the  time  of  the  end,  and  to  rest  till  the  end 
come  :  "  For  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days"  (ch.  xii.  4-13). 

If  we  attentively  examine  first  of  all  the  form  of  this  revela- 
tion, namely,  the  manifestation  of  God,  by  which  there  is  given  to 
Daniel  the  understanding  of  the  events  of  the  future  (ch.  x.  14, 
cf.  ch.  xi.  and  xii.),  this  revelation  will  be  found  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  the  others  in  this,  that  it  is  communicated  partly 
by  supernatural  illumination  for  the  interpretation  of  the  dream- 
vision,  partly  by  visions,  partly  by  the  appearance  of  angels. 
Auberlen  (d.  Proph.  Dan,  p.  91  f.)  has  already  referred  to  this 
distinction,  and  therein  has  found  a  beautiful  and  noteworthy  pro- 
gression, namely,  that  the  one  revelation  always  prepares  the  way, 
in  a  material  and  formal  respect,  for  that  which  follows,  from 
which  we  may  see  how  God  gradually  prepared  the  prophet  for 
the  reception  of  still  more  definite  disclosures.  "  First  Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreams,  and  Daniel  simply  interprets  (ch.  ii.  and  iv.)  ; 
afterwards  Daniel  himself  has  a  dream,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  as  a 
vision  in  a  dream  of  the  night  (ch.  vii.  1,  2)  ;  then  follows  a  vision 
in  a  waking  state  (ch.  viii.  1-3)  ;  and  finally,  in  the  last  two  revela- 
tions (ch.  ix.  and  x.-xii.),  when  Daniel,  now  a  feeble,  trembling  (?) 
old  man  (ch.  x.  8  ff.),  is  already  almost  transplanted  out  of  this 
world — now  the  ecstatic  state  seems  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for 
him.  Now  in  his  usual  state  he  sees  and  hears  angels  speak  like 
men,  while  his  companions  do  not  see  the  appearances  from  the 
higher  world,  and  are  only  overwhelmed  with  terror,  like  those  who 
accompanied  Paul  to  Damascus  (ch.  ix.  20  ff.,  x.  4  ff.,  cf.  Acts  of 
Ap.  ix.  7)."     It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as  Aub.  remarks,  there  is  a 
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progression  from  interpreting  of  dreams  to  the  receiving  of  visions 
in  dreams  and  in  the  waking  state,  but  by  this  reference  neither 
are  the  actual  contents  of  the  revelation  given  in  different  forms 
perfectly  comprehended,  nor  still  less  is  the  meaning  of  the  differ- 
ence made  clear.  Auberlen,  in  thus  representing  the  distinction, 
has  left  out  of  view  the  circumstance,  that  the  visions  in  ch.  vii. 
and  viii.  are  also  interpreted  to  Daniel  by  an  angel ;  moreover, 
that  the  revelation  in  ch.  viii.  does  not  merely  consist  of  a  vision, 
in  which  Daniel  sees  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  world-king- 
dom by  the  Javanic  under  the  figure  of  a  he-goat  casting  down 
the  ram,  but  that  Daniel,  after  this  vision,  also  hears  an  angel 
speak,  and  a  voice  comes  to  him  from  above  the  waters  of  the  Ulai 
which  commands  the  angel  Gabriel  to  explain  the  vision  to  the 
seer  (ch.  viii.  13  ff.),  and  that  this  second  part  of  that  revelation 
has  a  great  likeness  to  that  in  ch.  x.-xii. ;  finally,  that  the  same 
angel  Gabriel  again  appears  in  ch.  ix.,  and  brings  to  Daniel  the 
revelation  regarding  the  seventy  weeks  (ch.  ix.  24-27).  But  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  these  revelations  given  in  different  forms, 
this  difference  is  conditioned  partly  by  the  subjective  relations 
sustained  by  the  recipients  to  God,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
form  is  in  the  most  intimate  manner  connected  with  the  contents 
of  the  revelation,  and  indeed  in  a  way  wholly  different  and  much 
deeper  than  Auberlen  thinks,  if  he  therein  sees  only  the  material 
progression  to  greater  speciality  in  the  prophecy. 

To  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  divine  revelation  in  ch. 
x.-xii.,  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  resemblance  which  it 
presents  to  ch.  viii.  13-19.  As  in  the  vision  ch.  viii.,  which  points 
to  the  oppression  of  the  time  of  the  end  (ch.  viii.  17,  19),  Daniel 
heard  a  voice  from  the  Ulai  (ch.  viii.  16),  so  in  ch.  x.  and  xii.  the 
personage  from  whom  that  voice  proceeded  appears  within  the 
circle  of  Daniel's  vision,  and  announces  to  him  what  shall  happen 
to  his  people  D^J?  rn^r1  (ch.  x.  14).  This  celestial  person  ap- 
pears to  him  in  such  awful  divine  majesty,  that  he  falls  to  the 
ground  on  hearing  his  voice,  as  already  in  ch.  viii.  17  ff.  on  hearing 
his  voice  and  message,  so  that  he  feared  he  should  perish ;  and  it 
was  only  by  repeated  supernatural  consolation  and  strengthening 
that  he  was  able  to  stand  erect  again,  and  was  made  capable  of 
hearing  the  revelation.  The  heavenly  being  who  appears  to  him 
resembles  in  appearance  the  glory  of  Jehovah  which  Ezekiel  had 
seen  by  the  river  Chaboras  (Chebar)  ;  and  this  appearance  of  the 
man  clothed  in  linen  prepared  the  contents  of  his  revelation,  for 
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God  so  manifested  Himself  to  Daniel  (as  He  will  approve  Him- 
self to  His  people  in  the  times  of  the  future  great  tribulation)  as 
He  who  in  judgment  and  in  righteousness  rules  the  affairs  of  the 
world-kingdoms  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  and  conducts  them 
to  the  issues  foreseen  ;  so  that  the  effect  of  His  appearance  on 
Daniel  formed  a  pre-intimation  and  a  pledge  of  that  which  would 
happen  to  the  people  of  Daniel  in  the  future.  As  Daniel  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  divine  majesty  of  the  man  clothed  in 
linen,  but  was  raised  up  again  by  a  supernatural  hand,  so  shall 
the  people  of  God  be  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  fearful  judg- 
ments that  shall  pass  over  them,  but  shall  again  be  raised  up  by 
the  all-powerful  help  of  their  God  and  His  angel-prince  Michael, 
and  shall  be  strengthened  to  endure  the  tribulation.  According  to 
this,  the  very  appearance  of  God  has  prophetic  significance  ;  and 
the  reason  why  this  last  vision  is  communicated  to  Daniel  neither 
by  a  vision  nor  by  angels,  but  by  a  majestic  Theophany,  does  not 
lie  in  the  more  definite  disclosures  which  should  be  given  to  him 
regarding  the  future,  but  only  in  this,  that  the  revelation,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  superscription,  ch.  x.  1,  places  in  view  the  riBK 
bnj  KM  (ch.  x.  1). 

Of  this  oppression,  that  spoken  of  in  ch.  viii.,  which  should 
come  upon  the  people  of  God  from  the  fierce  and  cunning  king 
seen  as  a  little  horn,  forms  a  type;  therefore  Daniel  hears  the  voice 
from  the  waters  of  the  Ulai.  That  which  is  there  briefly  indicated, 
is  in  ch.  x.-xii.  further  extended  and  completed.  In  regard  to  the 
definiteness  of  the  prediction,  the  revelation  in  ch.  x.-xii.  does  not 
go  beyond  that  in  ch.  viii. ;  but  it  does  so  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tailed description  found  in  it  of  the  wars  of  the  world-rulers  against 
one  another  and  against  the  people  of  God,  as  well  as  in  this,  that 
it  opens  a  glimpse  into  the  spirit-world,  and  gives  disclosures  re- 
garding the  unseen  spiritual  powers  who  mingle  in  the  history  of 
nations.  But  over  these  powers  God  the  Lord  exercises  dominion, 
and  helps  His  people  to  obtain  a  victory  over  all  their  enemies. 
To  reveal  this,  and  in  actual  fact  to  attest  it  to  the  prophet,  and 
through  him  to  the  church  of  God  of  all  times,  is  the  object  of  the 
Theophany,  which  is  circumstantially  described  in  ch.  x.  for  the 
sake  of  its  prophetical  character. 

Chap,  x.-xi.  2a,  The  Theophany, 

Ch.  x.  1-3.  The  introduction  to  the  following  manifestation  of  God. 
Ver.  1.  This  verse  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inscription  or  general 
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statement  of  the  substance  of  it.  Therefore  Daniel  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  as  in  ch.  vii.  1,  and  in  the  historical 
portions  ch.  i.-vi.  The  definition  of  the  time,  "  In  the  first  year 
of  Cores  (Cyrus)  king  of  Persia,"  refers  us  back  to  ch.  i.  21,  but 
it  does  not,  as  has  been  there  already  remarked,  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  named  there.  Tin 1S  ^e  following 
revelation,  which  was  communicated  to  the  prophet  not  by  a  vision 
(ptn),  but  by  a  manifestation  of  God  (HS")D),  and  was  given  in  the 
form  of  simple  human  discourse.  The  remark  regarding  Daniel, 
a  whose  name  was  Belteshazzar,"  is  designed  only  to  make  it  obvious 
that  the  Daniel  of  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  was  the  same  who  was 
carried  to  Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (seventy- 
two  years  before).  To  the  question  why  Daniel  did  not  return  to 
his  native  land  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  which  Hitzig  has  thus 
formulated  for  the  purpose  of  framing  an  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  this  prophecy — "  How  could  he,  who  was  a  pattern 
of  piety  (ch.  i.  8,  Ezek.  xiv.  14),  so  disregard  the  opportunity  that 
was  offered  and  the  summons  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xlviii.  20,  lii.  11  ff.)  as 
if  he  stood  on  the  side  of  those  who  forgot  the  holy  mountain?" 
(Isa.  lxv.  11) — the  supposition  of  his  advanced  old  age  (Hav.)  is  no 
sufficient  answer.  For,  on  the  contrary,  Hitzig  has  rightly  replied 
that  old  men  also,  such  as  had  even  seen  the  former  temple,  had 
returned  home  (Ezra  iii.  12),  and  Daniel  was  not  so  infirm  as  to 
be  unable  for  the  journey.  The  correct  answer  is  rather  this, 
that  Daniel,  because  divine  revelations  had  been  communicated  to 
him,  had  obtained  a  position  at  the  court  of  the  world-rulers  in 
which  he  was  able  to  do  much  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and 
might  not,  without  a  special  divine  injunction,  leave  this  place; 
that  he  thus,  not  from  indifference  toward  the  holy  mountain  or 
from  neglect  of  the  injunctions  to  flee  from  Babylon  (Isa.  xlviii.  20, 
lii.  11  ff.),  but  from  obedience  to  God,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  His  kingdom,  remained  at  his  post  till  the  Lord  His 
God  should  call  him  away  from  it. 

In  the  second  hemistich  the  contents  of  this  new  divine  reve- 
lation are  characterized.  "in*nn  with  the  article  points  back  to 
13^  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse.  Of  this  "  word  "  Daniel  says 
that  it  contains  HEK  and  7^3  K3¥.      In  the  statement  that  "  the 
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thing  was  true,"  Hitzig  finds  an  intimation  that  thereby  the  author 
betrays  his  standpoint,  namely,  the  time  when  u  the  thing "  was 
realized,  for  Daniel  could  not  say  this  before  it  happened.  But 
this  objection  supposes  that  the  author  was  a  lying  prophet,  who 
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spoke  from  his  own  heart  (Jer.  xxlx.  8,  15).  But  if  Daniel  had 
actually  received  a  "word"  from  God,  he  could  before  its  fulfil- 
ment testify  its  truth.  The  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  word 
here  indicates,  as  it  does  in  ch.  viii.  26  in  the  mouth  of  the  angel, 
that  the  word  of  God  now  communicated  to  the  prophet  contained 
things  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  human  heart  to  believe. 
The  second  predicate  ^IJ  N3S  shows  in  what  respect  this  is  so.  For 
that  these  words  do  not,  with  the  LXX.  and  Aquil.,  refer  to  what 
follows  is  obvious,  as  is  acknowledged  by  all  modern  interpreters. 
N3V7  warfare,  military  service,  then  the  difficulty  of  this  service,  and 
figuratively  difficulty,  afflictions  of  life,  Job  vii.  1,  x.  17,  and  also 
here.  "  The  word  is,  i.e.  concerns,  has  as  its  contents,  great  afflic- 
tions" [E.V.  "the  time  appointed  was  long"]. 

In  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  p3  and  HJ*3  are  not  the  impera- 
tive (v.  Lengerke),  because  a  summons  to  give  heed,  or  understand, 
would  not  be  here  in  place.  H3*3  is  a  substantive,  and  the  throw- 
ing of  the  accent  on  the  penultima  is  occasioned  by  the  accented  \> 
which  follows,  ps  is  the  3d  pers.  per/.,  not  the  infinitive  (Hav.). 
Understanding  was  to  him  n*jH©3j  by  that  which  was  seen,  i.e.  by 
the  appearance  described  in  vers.  5  ff.  fiNiftli  cannot  at  all  be 
referred  (Klief.)  to  the  earlier  prophecies  of  ch.  viii.  7,  9.  The 
statement  in  these  two  passages  serves  for  the  confirmation  of  that 
which  was  said  regarding  the  contents  of  the  word  from  God,  and 
stands  in  relation  to  ch.  viii.  27,  where  Daniel  was  troubled  because 
no  one  understood  the  vision.  He  was  helped  out  of  this  state  of 
non-understanding  by  the  following  revelation,  cf.  ver.  14.  But 
the  objection  that  it  cannot  be  here  said  that  Daniel  understood 
the  word,  because  he  himself,  ch.  xii.  8,  says  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it,  has  been  disposed  of  by  Kliefoth,  who  justly  remarks  that 
the  non-understanding  in  ch.  xii.  8  regards  a  single  point,  namely, 
the  duration  of  the  affliction,  regarding  which,  however,  disclosures 
are  given  to  the  prophet  in  ch.  xii.  10  f.  The  translation :  "  he 
heard  the  word,  and  understood  the  vision"  (Kran.),  is  set  aside 
by  this  circumstance,  that  it  takes  p3  in  a  different  sense  from  n:^ 
contrary  to  the  parallelism  of  the  passages. 

Vers.  2,  3  introduce  the  following  revelation  by  a  statement  of 
the  occasion  of  it.     Dnn  D^n  refers  back  to  the  date  named  in  ver. 

••    T  •  T  - 

1.  The  D1^  after  &$$&  does  not  serve  to  designate  the  three  weeks 
as  common  day-weeks,  in  contrast  to  the  CJ^  of  ch.  ix.  24  ff.,  but 
is  an  accusative  subordinated  to  the  definition  of  time  which  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  continuance :  three  weeks  long,  or  three  whole 
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weeks,  as  Gen.  xli.  1 ;  cf.  Gesen.  Gramm.  §  118,  3.  For  three 
weeks  Daniel  mourned  and  fasted,  i.e.  abstained  from  the  usual 
food,  nnipn  DIT^  precious  food,  delicacies;  but  Hav.,  v.  Leng., 
Maur.,  Hitz.,  and  Kran.  interpret  it  of  leavened  bread,  so  called 
in  contrast  to  the  unleavened  paschal  bread,  the  bread  of  affliction 
(Deut.  xvi.  3).  But  this  contrast  is  not  well  founded,  for  the  nitfp 
(unleavened  cakes)  of  the  passover  was  not  (notwithstanding  Deut. 
xvi.  3)  br?ad  of  sorrow,  but  pure,  holy  bread,  which  Daniel  did  not 
eat,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  for  three  weeks.  Drp  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  bread  in  its  narrower  sense,  but  denotes  food  generally. 
Flesh  and  wine  are  festival  food,  Isa.  xxii.  13,  Gen.  xxvii.  25,  which 
is  not  had  every  day.  The  anointing  with  oil  was  the  sign  of  joy 
and  of  a  joyous  frame  of  mind,  as  with  guests  at  a  banquet,  Amos 
vi.  6,  and  was  intermitted  in  the  time  of  sorrow ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 
Fasting,  as  an  abstaining  from  the  better  sustenance  of  common 
life,  was  the  outward  sign  of  sorrow  of  soul. 

According  to  ver.  4,  Daniel  mourned  and  fasted  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  the  month  in  the  middle  of  which  the  paschal 
feast  was  kept,  in  which  Israel  celebrated  their  deliverance  from 
their  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt  and  their  advancement  to  be  the 
people  of  God,  and  were  joyful  before  their  God.  On  the  24th 
day  of  this  month  occurred  the  Theophany  (ver.  4  ff\),  with  which, 
however,  his  fasting  came  to  an  end.  According  to  this,  it  appears 
that  he  fasted  from  the  third  to  the  twenty-third  of  the  month 
Nisan ;  thus  it  began  immediately  after  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  was  kept  for  two  days  (cf.  1  Sam.  xx,  18  f.,  27,  34  with  vi. 
29,  ii.  19).  Thus  Hav.  and  Hitzig  conclude;  while  v.  Leng.  and 
Maurer  argue,  from  ver.  13,  that  between  the  time  of  fasting  and 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  an  interval  elapsed,  consequently  that 
Daniel  fasted  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-first  of  the  month  Nisan. 
But  from  ver.  13  nothing  further  follows  than  that  the  angel  was 
detained  twenty-one  days ;  so  that  the  question  as  to  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  fast  is  not  certainly  answered  from  the  text,  and, 
as  being  irrelevant  to  the  matter,  it  can  remain  undecided.  More 
important  is  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  such  long-continued 
great  sorrow,  which  is  not  answered  by  the  remark  that  he  was  thus 
prepared  for  receiving  a  divine  revelation.  According  to  ver.  12, 
Daniel  sought  pan,  i.e.  understanding  as  to  the  state  of  the  matter, 
or  regarding  the  future  of  his  people,  which  filled  him  with  concern. 
The  word  about  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  received 
through  the  angel  Gabriel  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  (ch.  ix.)  had 
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come  to  pass  since  that  revelation  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  but 
had  had  only  little  effect  on  the  religious  lukewarmness  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Of  the  whole  people  only  a  very  small 
portion  had  returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  had  begun, 
after  restoring  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  to  build  the  house  of 
God  in  Jerusalem.  But  while  the  foundation  of  the  new  temple 
was  laid,  there  mingled  with  the  joyful  shoutings  of  the  people  also 
the  loud  wailings  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  temple 
in  its  glory,  when  they  beheld  this  building  undertaken  amid  cir- 
cumstances so  depressing  and  sorrowful  (Ezra  iii.).  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Samaritans  immediately,  when  the  Jewish  rulers  refused 
for  conscience  sake  to  permit  them  to  take  part  with  them  in  the 
building,  sought,  by  means  of  influences  used  at  the  Persian  court, 
to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the  building  (Ezra  iv.  1-5).  This 
sad  state  of  matters  could  not  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
fill  the  heart  of  Daniel  with  deep  sorrow,  and  move  him  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  time  of  the  passover  to  mourn  in  fasting  and  prayer 
over  the  delay  of  the  salvation  promised  to  his  people,  and  to  sup- 
plicate in  behalf  of  Israel  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  their 
deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  Therefore  he 
mourned  and  fasted  before  and  during  the  paschal  days  for  three 
weeks,  until  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  he  received  a 
revelation  from  God. 

Vers.  4-6.  The  Theophany. — On  the  day  named  Daniel  found 
himself  on  the  side  (banks)  of  the  river  Hiddekel,  i.e.  the  Tigris 
(see  under  Gen.  ii.  14),  along  with  some  who  accompanied  him 
(ver.  7) ;  thus  he  was  there  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  vision  as 
at  the  Ulai,  ch.  viii.  2.  For  what  purpose  he  was  there  is  not  said. 
Here  he  saw  a  celestial  being,  whose  form  is  described,  vers.  5,  6. 
It  was  a  man  (*VJ£,'  one,  not  several)  clothed  in  0^3,  i.e.  in  a  talar 
of  shining  white  linen  (regarding  EV:!3,  see  under  Ezek.  ix.  2),  and 
his  loins  girt  about  with  gold  of  Uphaz.  JSW  occurs  nowhere  else, 
except  in  Jer.  x.  9 :  gold  of  Uphaz  and  silver  of  Tarshish,  from 
which  we  must  conclude  that  Uphaz  is  the  name  of  a  region,  a 
country,  probably  only  a  dialectically  different  form  for  TBitf ;  the 
combination  with  the  Sanscr,  vipdca  =  Hyphasis  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  far-fetched. 

Yer.  6.  His  body  shone  like  t^Ehfi,  i.e,  the  chrysolite  of  the 
Old  and  the  topaz  of  the  New  Testament  (see  under  Ezek.  i.  16) ; 
his  countenance  had  the  appearance  of  lightning,  his  eyes  as  lamps 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  maintained  to  some  extent 
among  the  Rabbis,  which  even  Hengstenberg  has  in  modern  times 
advocated  (Beitr.  i.  p.  165  ff. ;  Christol.  iii.  2,  p.  50  ff.),  namely, 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  here  appears  to  Daniel  in  divine 
majesty  is  identical  with  the  angel-prince  Michael,  has  no  support 
in  Scripture,  and  stands  in  contradiction  to  vers.  13  and  21,  where 
he  who  speaks  is  certainly  distinguished  from  Michael,  for  here 
there  is  ascribed  to  Michael  a  position  with  reference  to  the  people 
of  God  which  is  not  appropriate  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  or  the 
Logos.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Hengstenberg  holds,  with  many 
old  interpreters,  that  he  who  speaks  with  Daniel,  ver.  11,  and 
reveals  to  him  the  future,  is  different  from  him  who  appears  to 
him,  vers.  5  and  6,  and  is  identical  with  the  angel  Gabriel.  Bat 
the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  are  not  sufficient.  The 
latter  supposition  is  grounded  partly  on  the  similarity  of  the 
address  to  Daniel,  nnnn  csK,  vers.  11  and  19,  cf.  with  ch.  ix.  2?, 
partly  on  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances,  ch.  viii.  17,  18,  cf. 
with  ver.  10  and  ch.  xii.  5.  But  the  address  to  Daniel  nnpn  b*k 
proves  nothing,  because  it  does  not  express  to  Daniel  the  relation 
of  the  angel  to  him,  but  of  the  Lord  who  sent  the  angel ;  and 
Gabriel  in  ch.  ix.  23  does  not  address  the  prophet  thus,  but  only 
says  that  he  is  rfiTDn,  i.e.  a  man  greatly  beloved  of  God.  The 
similarity  of  circumstances  with  ch.  viii.  17,  18  proves  nothing 
further  than  that  he  who  appeared  was  a  heavenly  being.  More 
noticeable  is  the  similarity  of  ch.  viii.  13  with  ch.  xii.  5,  so  far  as 
in  both  cases  two  angels  appear  along  with  him  who  hovers  over  the 
waters,  and  the  voice  from  above  the  waters  in  ch.  viii.  16  directs 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  explain  the  vision  to  the  prophet.  But  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  ch.  viii.  and  also  in  ch.  ix.  Gabriel  gives 
to  the  prophet  disclosures  regarding  the  future,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  who  is  represented  in  the 
chapter  before  us  as  speaking  is  different  from  him  who  appears 
in  vers.  5  and  6,  that  the  angel  who  speaks  is  Gabriel.  If  he  were 
Gabriel,  he  would  have  been  named  here,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  vers.  9,  21. 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  assumed  difference  between 
him  who  speaks,  ver.  11,  and  him  who  appears,  vers.  5,  6,  is  not 
made  out,  nor  yet  is  it  on  the  whole  demonstrable.  It  is  true  that 
in  favour  of  this  difference,  he  who  speaks  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  where  Daniel  stands,  while  he  who  appears,  vers.  5,  6,  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  vision,  ch.  xii.,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Tigris,  and 
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in  ver.  5  of  this  chapter  (ch.  xii.)  two  other  persons  are  standing 
on  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  one  of  whom  asks  him  who  is 
clothed  with  linen,  as  if  in  the  name  of  Daniel,  when  the  things 
announced  shall  happen.  Now  if  we  assume  that  he  who  is 
clothed  in  linen  is  no  other  than  he  who  speaks  to  Daniel,  ver.  11, 
then  one  of  these  two  persons  becomes  a  /caxpbv  TrpoacoTrov,  and  it 
cannot  be  at  all  seen  for  what  purpose  he  appears.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  difference  of  the  two  is  assumed,  then  each  has  his 
own  function.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  present  in  silent  majesty, 
and  only  by  a  brief  sentence  confirms  the  words  of  his  messenger 
(ch.  xii.  7).  The  one  of  those  standing  on  the  banks  is  he  who, 
as  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  had 
communicated  all  disclosures  regarding  the  future  to  Daniel  as  he 
stood  by  the  banks.  The  third,  the  angel  standing  on  the  farther 
bank,  directs  the  question  regarding  the  duration  of  the  time  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  Thus  Hengstenberg  is  in  harmony  with 
C.  B.  Michaelis  and  others. 

But  however  important  these  reasons  for  the  difference  appears, 
yet  we  cannot  regard  them  as  conclusive.  From  the  circumstance 
that,  ch.  x.  10,  a  hand  touched  Daniel  as  he  was  sinking  down  in 
weakness  and  set  him  on  his  knees,  it  does  not  with  certainty 
follow  that  this  was  the  hand  of  the  angel  (Gabriel)  who  stood  by 
Daniel,  who  spoke  to  him,  ver.  11.  The  words  of  the  text,  u  a 
hand  touched  me,"  leave  the  person  whose  hand  it  was  altogether 
undefined;  and  also  in  vers.  16  and  18,  where  Daniel  is  again 
touched,  so  that  he  was  able  to  open  his  mouth  and  was  made  capable 
of  hearing  the  words  that  were  addressed  to  him,  the  person  from 
whom  the  touch  proceeded  is  altogether  indefinite.  The  desig- 
nations, DIN  'Oa  JW13,  like  Hie  similitude  of  the  sons  of  men,  ver.  16, 
and  D*]?  '^^T???  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,  ver.  18,  do  not  point 
to  a  definite  angel  who  appears  speaking  in  the  sequel.  But  the 
circumstance  that  in  ch.  xii.,  besides  the  form  that  hovered  over  the 
water,  other  two  angels  appear  on  the  banks,  does  not  warrant  us  to 
assume  that  these  two  angels  were  already  present  or  visible  in  ch. 
x.  5  ff.  The  words,  "  Then  I  looked  and  saw  other  two,  the  one," 
etc.,  ch.  xii.  5,  much  rather  indicate  that  the  scene  was  changed,  that 
Daniel  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  two  angels  on  the  banks.  In 
ch.  x.  he  only  sees  him  who  is  clothed  with  linen,  and  was  so 
terrified  by  this  "  great  sight  "  that  he  fell  powerless  to  the  ground 
on  hearing  his  voice,  and  was  only  able  to  stand  up  after  a  hand 
had  touched  him  and  a  comforting  word  had  been  spoken  to  him. 
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Nothing  is  here,  as  in  ch.  viii.  15,  said  of  the  coming  of  the  angel. 
If  thus,  after  mention  being  made  of  the  hand  which  by  touching 
him  set  him  on  his  knees,  it  is  further  said,  "  and  he  spake  to 
me.  ..."  (ver.  11),  the  context  only  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that  he 
who  spake  to  him  was  the  man  whose  appearance  and  words  had  so 
overwhelmed  him.  To  suppose  another  person,  or  an  angel  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  who  was  clothed  with  linen,  as  speaking,  could 
only  be  justified  if  the  contents  of  that  which  was  spoken  de- 
manded such  a  supposition. 

He  who  spake  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  sent  to 
Daniel  (vers.  11)  ;  that  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  had 
withstood  him  one  and  twenty  days  ;  and  that  Michael,  one  of  the 
chief  angel-princes,  had  come  to  his  help  (vers.  13  and  21).  These 
statements  do  not  indicate  that  he  was  an  inferior  angel,  but  they 
are  suitable  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lord ;  for  he  also  says  (Zech.  ii. 
13,  15,  iv.  9)  that  he  is  sent  by  Jehovah  ;  cf.  also  Isa.  xlviii.  16 
and  lxi.  1.  The  coming  to  his  help  by  the  angel-prince  Michael, 
also,  does  not  denote  that  he  who  speaks  was  an  angel  subordinated 
to  the  archangel  Michael.  In  Zech.  i.  15  ">W  denotes  help  which 
men  render  to  God ;  and  in  1  Chron.  xii.  21  f.  it  is  related  that 
Israelites  of  different  tribes  came  to  David  to  help  him  against  his 
enemies,  i.e.  under  his  leadership  to  fight  for  him.  Similarly  we 
may  suppose  that  the  angel  Michael  gave  help  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  against  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

There  thus  remains  only  the  objection,  that  if  we  take  the 
angel  clothed  with  linen  and  him  wTho  speaks  as  the  same,  then  in 
ch.  xii.  5  one  of  the  angels  who  stood  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Tigris  becomes  a  K(ocf>bu  irpoo-anrov ;  but  if  we  are  not  able  to 
declare  the  object  for  which  two  angels  appear  there,  yet  the  one 
of  those  two  angels  cannot  certainly  be  the  same  as  he  who  an- 
nounced, ch.  x.  and  xi.,  the  future  to  the  prophet,  because  these 
angels  are  expressly  designated  as  two  others  (0*1(18  BW),  and  the 
D^ns  excludes  the  identifying  of  these  with  angels  that  previously 
appeared  to  Daniel.  This  argument  is  not  set  aside  by  the  reply 
that  the  angels  standing  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  are  spoken 
of  as  D^HK  with  reference  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  ver.  6,  for  the 
reference  of  the  D^n«  to  that  which  follows  is  inconsistent  with 
the  context  ;♦  see  under  ch.  xii.  5. 

Thus  every  argument  utterly  fails  that  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  he  wTho  speaks,  ver.  11,  is  different 
from  him  who  is  clothed  in  linen  ;  and  we  are  warranted  to  abide 
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by  the  words  of  the  narrative,  which  in  ch.  x.  names  no  other  angel 
than  the  man  clothed  with  linen,  who  must  on  that  account  be  the 
same  as  he  who  speaks  and  announces  the  future  to  the  prophet. 
The  hand  which  again  set  him  up  by  touching  him,  is,  it  is  true, 
to  be  thought  of  as  proceeding  from  an  angel ;  but  it  is  not  more 
definitely  described,  because  this  angel  is  not  further  noticed.  But 
after  the  man  clothed  with  linen  has  announced  the  future  to  the 
prophet,  the  scene  changes  (ch.  xii.  5).  Daniel  sees  the  same  angels 
over  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  and  standing  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  river.  Where  he  who  was  clothed  in  linen  stands,  is  left  in- 
definite in  the  narrative.  If  from  the  first  it  is  he  who  hovers 
over  the  water  of  the  river,  he  could  yet  talk  with  the  prophet 
standing  on  its  banks.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  at  first  he  was 
visible  close  beside  the  banks. 

Yer.  7.  According  to  this  verse,  the  form  described  in  vers.  5 
and  6  was  visible  to  Daniel  alone.  His  companions  saw  not  the 
appearance,  but  they  were  so  alarmed  by  the  invisible  nearness  of 
the  heavenly  being  that  they  fled  and  hid  themselves.  What  is 
here  said  resembles  Acts  ix.  3  ff.,  where  Christ,  after  His  exalta- 
tion, appeared  to  Paul  and  spoke  to  him — Paul's  companions 
hearing  only  the  voice,  but  seeing  no  one.  In  order  to  account 
for  the  flight  of  Daniel's  companions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  which  the  text  makes  no 
mention.  The  supposition  also  of  Theodor.  and  Hitzig,  that  the 
men  indeed  saw  not  the  angel,  but  that  they  heard  his  voice,  is 
incorrect ;  for  the  voice  was  not  heard  till  after  his  companions 
had  fled.  n&r)B»},  pointed  as  fern.,  that  which  was  seen,  the  appear- 
ance, seems  to  be  a  more  limited  conception  than  ftOD,  visio. 
fcqnna  vro*  :  they  fled,  for  they  hid  themselves;  so  that  the  hiding  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  the  fleeing,  but  the  fleeing  is 
made  known  in  their  hiding  themselves. 

Ver.  8.  Daniel  here  calls  the  appearance  great  with  reference 
to  the  majesty  displayed,  such  as  had  never  hitherto  been  known 
to  him.  Its  influence  upon  him  is,  therefore,  also  greater  than 
that  of  the  appearance  of  Gabriel,  ch.  viii.  17.  There  remained  in 
him  no  strength,  i.e.  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  and  as  if  about 
to  perish.  His  lin,  splendour — the  same  as  the  Chald.  VT,  ch.  vii. 
28,  v.  6,  9 — i.e.  the  fresh  colour  of  life  which  marked  his  counte- 
nance, was  changed  NnWy?,  properly,  to  destruction,  to  entire  dis- 
figurement, to  corruption.  The  last  clause,  u  and  I  retained  no 
strength,"  gives  greater  force  to  the  preceding  statement. 
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Vers.  9,  10.  When  Daniel  heard  the  voice,  which  according 
to  ver.  6  was  like  the  noise  of  a  multitude,  he  was  stunned,  and 
fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground,  as  ch.  viii.  17.  Yet  the  expression 
here,  CH"!}  *0w.?j  *s  stronger  than  W33,  ch.  viii.  17.  Ver.  10  shows 
how  great  was  his  amazement  in  the  further  description  it  gives. 
The  touching  of  him  by  an  unseen  hand  raised  him  up  and 
caused  him  to  reel  on  his  knees  and  hands  (W^n,  vacillare  me 
fecit),  but  did  not  enable  him  to  stand  erect.  This  he  was  first 
able  to  do  after  he  heard  the  comfortable  words,  and  was  directed 
to  mark  the  communication  of  the  heavenly  messenger.  Regard- 
ing nVlDH  £>\x  see  under  ch.  ix.  23,  and  for  Tg^  hv  TOJ  see  at  ch. 
viii.  18.  He  now  raises  himself  up,  but  still  trembling  (Tjn»). 
The  nny,  now  am  I  sent  to  thee,  points  to  the  delay  of  his  coming 
spoken  of  in  ver.  12. 

Ver.  12.  According  to  this  verse,  the  words  of  Daniel,  i.e.  his 
prayer  from  the  first  day  of  his  seeking  to  understand  the  future, 
and  of  his  self-mortification  in  sorrow  and  fasting  (vers.  2,  3), 
was  heard  of  God,  and  the  angel  was  immediately  sent  forth  by 
God  to  convey  to  him  revelations.  And,  he  adds,  T"}.?1?  ,J?**?j  I 
am  come  for  thy  words,  i.e.  in  consequence  of  thy  prayer,  according 
to  it.  The  *riN3  most  interpreters  understand  of  the  coming  to 
Daniel ;  Hofmann  (Schriftbew.  i.  p.  33 1)  and  Kliefoth,  on  the 
contrary,  understand  it  of  the  coming  of  the  angel  to  Persia  (ver. 
13).  According  to  the  matter,  both  views  are  correct,  but  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  they  are  incorrect.  Against 
the  latter  stands  the  adversative  i  in  "lfel  (but  the  prince),  ver.  13, 
by  which  the  contents  of  ver.  13  are  introduced  ;  for,  according  to 
this,  ver.  13  cannot  represent  the  object  of  the  coming.  Against 
the  former  stands  the  fact,  that  the  angel  does  not  come  to  Daniel 
immediately,  but  only  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  prince 
of  the  kingdom.  The  '•riNa  is  again  taken  up  in  ver.  14a,  and  must 
have  here  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  there.  But  in  ver.  14a  it 
is  connected  with  V?J?,  "  I  am  come  to  bring  thee  understand- 
ing," in  ver.  12  with  T?.?"!??  which  only  denotes  that  the  "coming" 
corresponded  to  Daniel's  prayer,  but  not  that  he  came  immediately 
to  him.  Daniel  had,  without  doubt,  prayed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  salvation  promised  to  his  people,  and  eo  ipso  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  hindrances  that  stood  in  the  way  of  that  accom- 
plishment. The  hearing  of  his  prayer  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  containing  in  it  not  merely  the  fact  that  God  directed  an  angel 
to  convey  to  him  disclosures  regarding  the  future  fortunes  of  his 
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people,  but  also  at  the  same  time  as  implying  that  on  the  side  of 

God  steps  were  taken  for  the  removal  of  these  hindrances. 

The  thirteenth  verse  speaks  of  this,  not  as  denoting  that  the 

angel  came  to  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  working  for  Israel,  but 

much  rather  as  announcing  the  reason  of  the  twenty-one  days'  delay 

in  the  coming  of  the  angel  to  Daniel,  in  the  form  of  a  parenthetical 

clause.    His  coming  to  Daniel  was  hindered  by  this,  that  the  prince 

of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  withstood  him  twenty-one  days.     The 

twenty-one  days  are  those  three  weeks  of  Daniel's  fasting  and  prayer, 

ver.  2.     Hence  we  see  that  the  coming  of  the  angel  had  its  refer- 
ee o 

ence  to  Daniel,  for  he  came  to  bring  him  a  comforting  answer 
from  God ;  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  this,  he  must 
first,  according  to  ver.  13,  enter  into  war  with  and  overcome  the 
spirit  of  the  king  of  Persia,  hostile  to  the  people  of  God.  The  con- 
tents of  ver.  13  are  hence  not  to  be  understood  as  showing  that  the 
angel  went  to  Persia  in  order  that  he  might  there  arrange  the  cause 
of  Israel  with  the  king ;  the  verse  much  rather  speaks  of  a  war  in 
the  kingdom  of  supernatural  spirits,  which  could  not  relate  to  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Persia.  The  prince  (p¥)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  briefly  designated  in  ver.  21  "  the  prince  of  Persia,"  is  not 
king  Cyrus,  or  the  collectivum  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  as  Hav.  and 
Kran.,  with  Calvin  and  most  of  the  Reformers,  think,  but  the 
guardian  spirit  or  the  protecting  genius  of  the  Persian  kingdom, 
as  the  Rabbis  and  most  of  the  Christian  interpreters  have  rightly 
acknowledged.  For  the  angel  that  appeared  to  Daniel  did  not 
fight  with  the  kings  of  Persia,  but  with  a  spiritual  intelligence  of 
a  like  nature,  for  the  victory,  or  precedence  with  the,  kings  of 
Persia.  This  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  whom,  after  the 
example  of  Jerome,  almost  all  interpreters  call  the  guardian  angel 
of  this  kingdom,  is  as  little  the  nature-power  of  this  kingdom  as 
Michael  is  the  nature-power  of  Israel,  but  is  a  spirit-being ;  yet 
not  the  heathen  national  god  of  the  Persians,  but,  according  to  the 
view  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  x.  20  f.),  the  hai\ioviov  of  the  Persian 
kingdom,  i.e.  the  supernatural  spiritual  power  standing  behind  the 
national  gods,  which  we  may  properly  call  the  guardian  spirit  of 
this  kingdom.  In  the  ^7  1057  lies,  according  to  the  excellent 
remark  of  Kliefoth,  the  idea,  ihat  "  the  "ifc  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  stood  beside  the  kings  of  the  Persians  to  influence  them 
against  Israel,  and  to  direct  against  Israel  the  power  lying  in 
Persian  heathendom,  so  as  to  support  the  insinuations  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  that  the  angel,  ver.  5,  came  on  account  of  Daniel's  prayer 
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to  dislodge  this  c  prince '  from  his  position  and  deprive  him  of  his 
influence,  but  he  kept  his  place  for  twenty-one  days,  till  Michael 
came  to  his  help ;  then  he  so  gained  the  mastery  over  him,  that  he 
now  stood  in  his  place  beside  the  kings  of  Persia,  so  as  henceforth 
to  influence  them  in  favour  of  Israel."  He  who  appeared  to  Daniel, 
ver.  5,  and  spake  with  him,  ver.  11,  is  not  "the  angel  who  had  his 
dominion  among  the  nations  of  the  world,"  or  "  his  sphere  of  action 
in  the  embodiments  of  the  heathen  world-power,  to  which  the  Jewish 
people  were  now  in  subjection,  to  promote  therein  the  working  out 
of  God's  plan  of  salvation"  (Hofm.  Schriftbew.  i.  p.  334).  This 
supposition  is  destitute  of  support  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  rather 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  who  carries  out  God's  plans  in  the  world, 
and  for  their  accomplishment  and  execution  makes  war  against  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  heathen  world-power.  The  subjugation  of  this 
spirit  supposes  a  particular  angel  ruling  in  the  heathen  world  just 
as  little  as  Jehovah's  contending  against  the  heathen  nations  that 
oppress  and  persecute  His  kingdom  and  people. 

In  the  war  against  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia, 
the  archangel  Michael  came  to  the  help  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 
The  name  ^^P,  who  is  as  God,  comes  into  view,  as  does  the  name 
Gabriel,  only  according  to  the  appellative  signification  of  the  word, 
and  expresses,  after  the  analogy  of  Ex.  xv.  11,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7  f.,  the 
idea  of  God's  unparalleled  helping  power.  Michaelis  thus  the  angel 
possessing  the  unparalleled  power  of  God.  He  is  here  said  to  be 
"  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  i.e.  of  the  highest  angel-princes, — ver. 
21,  "  your  prince,"  i.e.  the  prince  who  contends  for  Israel,  who 
conducts  the  cause  of  Israel.  The  first  title  points  undoubtedly 
to  an  arrangement  of  orders  and  degrees  among  the  angels,  desig- 
nating Michael  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  angel-princes; 
hence  called  in  Jude  9  ap^d'yyeko^,  also  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  where  he 
is  represented  as  contending  with  his  angels  against  the  dragon. 
The  opinion  that  Michael  is  called  "  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  not 
as  in  contrast  with  the  angels,  but  only  with  the  demons  of  the 
heathen  gods  (Kliefoth),  is  opposed  by  the  words  themselves  and 
by  the  context.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  guardian  spirit 
of  Persia  is  called  "1B>  it  does  not  follow  that  D*"i6?  is  not  a  desifj- 

T  •  T  J~> 

nation  of  the  angels  generally,  but  only  of  the  princes  of  the 
people,  who  are  the  spirits  ruling  in  the  social  affairs  of  nations  and 
kingdoms  (Hofmann,  p.  337)  ;  and  even  though  this  conclusion 
may  be  granted,  this  meaning  for  D'n&n  with  the  article  and  the 
predicate  Dsp'&^on  is  undemonstrable.     For  the   Scripture   does 
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not  place  the  demon-powers  of  heathendom  so  on  a  line  with  the 
angels  that  both  are  designated  as  DW*o  Dnfc\     The  Dtfp&o  D'np 

O  O  *  •  T  •  •  •  T 

can  only  be  the  princes,  chiefs,  of  the  good  angels  remaining  in 
communion  with  God,  and  working  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Though  what  is  said  by  the  angel  Michael,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Israelitish  people,  among  whom  he  has  the  sphere  of  his  activity, 
may  be  said  for  their  comfort,  yet  it  does  not  follow  therefrom 
that  that  which  is  said  u  cannot  give  disclosures  regarding  the 
relation  within  the  angel-world,  but  only  regarding  the  relation 
to  the  great  historical  nations  and  powers  of  the  world"  (Hofm. 
p.  338).  For  as  regards  the  statement  adduced  in  support  of  this 
opinion — "  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  work  entrusted  to 
him  makes  him  one  of  the  D^fcO,  not  that  the  work  is  entrusted 
to  him  because  he  is  so" — just  the  contrary  is  true.  To  a  subordi- 
nate spirit  God  will  not  entrust  a  work  demanding  special  power 
and  greatness  ;  much  rather  the  being  entrusted  with  a  great  and 
important  work  supposes  a  man  exalted  above  the  common  mass. 
And  for  the  comforting  of  Israel  the  words,  a  Michael,  one  of  the 
foremost  princes,  came  to  my  help,"  affirm  that  Israel  is  under  very 
powerful  protection,  because  its  guardian  spirit  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  angel-princes,  whereby  implic.  it  is  said  at  the  same 
time  that  the  people,  though  they  be  little  esteemed  before  the 
world,  yet  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
thought  follows  as  a  conclusion  from  what  is  said  regarding  the 
dignity  of  their  guardian  angel,  but  it  does  not  form  the  contents  of 
the  saying  regarding  Michael  and  his  place  among  the  heavenly 
spirits. 

But  we  learn  from  ver.  21  the  reason  why  the  archangel 
Michael,  and  no  other  angel,  came  to  the  help  of  him  who  was 
clothed  with  linen.  It  was  because  Michael  was  the  prince  of 
Israel,  i.e.  a  the  high  angel-prince  who  had  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  God  in  the  invisible  spirit-world  against  opposing 
powers"  (Auberlen,  p.  289) ;  and  as  such  he  appears  also  in  Jude  9 
and  Rev.  xii.  7.  The  coming  of  Michael  to  give  help  does  not 
include  in  it  this,  that  he  was  superior  in  might  or  in  position  to 
the  angel  that  spake,  and  thus  supplies  no  proof  that  the  angel 
that  spake  was  Gabriel,  or  an  angel  different  from  him  who  was 
clothed  with  linen.  For  even  a  subordinate  servant  can  bring 
help  to  his  master,  and  in  a  conflict  render  him  aid  in  gaining  the 
victory.  Against  the  idea  of  the  subjection  of  Michael  to  the 
angel  that  spake,  or  the  man  clothed  with  linen,  stands  the  further 
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unfolding  of  the  angel's  message,  the  statement  in  ver.  21  and  ch. 
xi.  1,  according  to  which  the  angel  that  spake  gave  strength  and 
help  to  Michael  in  the  first  year  of  the  Median  Darius,  from  which 
we  have  more  reason  to  conclude  that  the  angel  who  spake  stood 
above  the  angel  Michael ;  see  under  ch.  xi.  1. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  on  the  part  of  Michael,  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  obtained  the  place  of  superiority  by  the  side 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  THfa  has  rot  here  the  usual  meaning,  to 
be  over  and  above,  to  remain,  but  is  to  be  translated  after  i^in, 
Gen.  xlix.  4,  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  to  excel,  in  the  passive  sig- 
nification of  the  Hiphii :  "  to  be  provided  ivith  the  preference,  to 
gain  the  superiority."  The  translation,  "  I  have  maintained  the 
place"  (Hofm.),  cannot  be  proved.  S'X,  at  the  side  of,  near,  is 
explained  from  the  idea  of  the  protecting  spirit  standing  by  the 
side  of  his  protege.  The  plural,  "  kings  of  Persia,"  neither  refers 
to  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  nor  to  Cyrus  and  the  conquered  kings 
living  with  him  (Crcesus,  etc.),  nor  to  Cyrus  and  the  prince,  i.e. 
his  guardian  spirit  (Hitzig).  The  plural  denotes,  that  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  demon  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  his  influence  not 
merely  over  Cyrus,  but  over  all  the  following  kings  of  Persia,  was 
brought  to  an  end,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Persian  kings  became 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  spirit  proceeding  from  God  and 
advancing  the  welfare  of  Israel. 

Ver.  14.  With  this  joyful  message  the  angel  comes  to  Daniel, 
to  open  up  to  him  what  would  befall  his  people  in  the  last  time. 
The  punctuation  of  n"Jj£  (shall  befall)  is  according  to  $T\>\  (Gen. 
xlix.  1)  ;  the  Kethiv  rnj£  has  the  correct  form.  COjn  nnntfsi  as 
ch.  ii.  28,  the  Messianic  world-time,  in  ch.  viii.  17  is  called  the 
time  of  the  end.  "  For,"  the  angel  adds,  "  the  vision  refers,. or 
stretches  itself  out,  to  the  days."  ^*?v,  with  the  article,  are  the 
days  of  the  rHQM  (the  latter  time),  the  Messianic  world-time,  jftn 
is  the  revelation  which  in  ver.  1  is  called  "m  and  n&no  the  follow- 
ing  revelation  in  ch.  xi.  Kliefoth  is  incorrect  in  thinking  on  the 
revelations  already  given,  ch.  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  to .  Daniel,  regarding 
which  the  angel  now  seeks  to  bring  to  him  further  understanding. 
For  although  those  revelations  stretch  out  to  the  last  time,  and  the 
revelations  in  ch.  xi.  only  give  further  disclosures  regarding  it, 
yet  neither  does  the  angel  who  speaks  to  Daniel  here  thus  repre- 
sent the  matter,  nor  does  the  form  of  the  revelation  ch.  x.-xii., 
namely,  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  not  a 
common  angel-revelation,  correspond  with  this  supposition.     ]^r< 
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also  cannot,  without  further  definition,  refer  to  those  earlier  reve- 
lations ;  and  the  opinion  that  T^n  denotes  the  understanding,  as 
distinguished  from  the  revelation  or  proclamation,  does  not  accord 
with  the  usual  style  of  Daniel's  language.  \^\}  denotes  here,  as  in 
ch.  viii.  16,  the  interpretation  of  the  vision,  which  in  both  cases 
contains  the  things  which  shall  befall  the  people  of  God  in  the 
future.  Cf.  ch.  ix.  22,  where  |S3J  is  used  of  the  announcement  of 
the  revelation  of  God  regarding  the  seventy  weeks. 

Vers.  15-19.  In  these  verses  it  is  further  related  how  Daniel 
was  gradually  raised  up  and,  made  capable  of  receiving  the  reve- 
lation of  God.  The  communication  of  the  angel  hitherto  had  not 
fully  gained  this  object.  Daniel  "  stood  trembling,"  but  he  could 
not  yet  speak.  With  his  face  bent  towards  the  earth  he  was  as  yet 
speechless.  Then  one  having  the  likeness  of  a  man  touched  his 
lips,  whereby  he  received  the  power  of  speech,  and  could  address 
him  who  stood  before  him,  and  utter  the  complaint :  "  By  the 
vision  anguish,  i.e.  violent  terror,  has  fallen  upon  me :  woes  are 
turned  upon  me."  For  this  style  of  speech  cf.  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  and 
for  the  matter  itself,  cf.  Isa.  xxi.  3,  xiii.  8.  For  the  following  SOI 
nb  '•rnvy  (and  I  have  no  strength,  ver.  16),  cf.  ver.  8. 

Ver.  17.  Therefore  he  may  not  talk  with  this  Lord,  i.e.  with 
Him  who  appeared  before  him  in  such  dread  majesty ;  and  he  is 
yet  in  such  a  state,  since  all  strength  has  departed  from  him  and 
his  breath  has  gone,  that  he  fears  he  must  die  ;  cf.  1  Kings  xvii. 
17.  Then  once  more  one  like  the  appearance  of  a  man  touched 
him.  D*JK  nyr\ft*  is  in  reality  =  Dnfcjl  tta  1WI3  :  both  forms  of  ex- 
pression leave  the  person  of  him  who  touched  him  undefined,  and 
only  state  that  the  touching  proceeded  from  some  one  who  was 
like  a  man,  or  that  it  was  such  as  proceeds  from  men,  and  are  like 
the  expression  used  in  ver.  10,  a  a  hand  touched  me."  From  this 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  spoke  to  him  touched  him,  but  only 
that  it  was  a  spiritual  being,  who  appeared  like  to  a  man.  After 
thus  being  touched  for  the  third  time  (ver.  18),  the  encouragement 
of  the  angel  that  talked  with  him  imparted  to  him  full  strength, 
so  that  he  could  calmly  listen  to  and  observe  his  communication. 

Ver.  20-ch.  xi.  1.  But  before  he  communicated  to  Daniel  what 
would  befall  his  people  in  the  "  latter  days "  (ver.  14),  he  gives 
to  him  yet  further  disclosures  regarding  the  proceedings  in  the 
spirit-kingdom  which  determine  the  fate  of  nations,  and  contain 
for  Israel,  in  the  times  of  persecution  awaiting  them,  the  comfort- 
ing certainty  that  they  had  in  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and  in  the 
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guardian  angel  Michael  a  strong  protection  against  the  enmities  of 
the  heathen  world.  Kliefoth  supposes  that  the  angel  who  speaks 
in  ver.  20-eh.  xi.  1  gives  a  brief  rcsumS  of  the  contents  of  his  pre- 
vious statement  (vers.  12-14).  But  it  is  not  so.  These  verses, 
20-ch.  xi.  1,  contain  new  disclosures  not  yet  made  known  in  vers. 
12-19,  although  resembling  the  contents  of  ver.  13.  Of  the  coming 
of  the  prince  of  Javan  (ver.  20/;),  and  the  help  which  the  angel- 
prince  renders  to  Darius  (ch.  xi.  1),  nothing  is  said  in  ver.  13; 
also  what  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  ver.  20,  says  regarding  the  con- 
flict with  the  prince  of  Persia  is  different  from  that  which  is  said 
in  ver.  13.  In  ver.  13  he  speaks  of  that  which  he  has  done  before 
Ills  coming  to  Daniel ;  in  ver.  20,  of  that  which  he  will  now  do. 
To  the  question,  "  Knowest  thou  wherefore  I  come  unto  thee?" 
no  answer  follows ;  it  has,  however,  an  affirmative  sense,  and  is> 
only  an  animated  mode  of  address  to  remind  Daniel  of  that  which 
is  said  in  vers.  12-14,  and  to  impress  it  upon  him  as  weighty  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  Then  follows  the  new  communication : 
11  and  now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the  prince  of  Persia,"  i.e.  to 
carry  forward  and  bring  to  an  end  the  victory  gained  for  thee 
before  my  arrival  over  the  demon  of  Persia,  the  spirit  of  the  Per- 
sian kingdom. 

The  words  which  follow,  'til  Pern  N>V  SKI  (ver.  206,  and  when  I 
am  gone  forth,  Zo,  etc.),  present  some  difficulty.  The  ^N}  in  com- 
parison with  SVC'X  (ivill  I  return)  points  to  a  contrast,  and  Hirn 
plainly  indicates  that  which  shall  begin  with  the  *TCV  *?K.  By 
this,  the  union  of  the  N^  *3*tt  writh  that  which  goes  before  and 
the  adversative  interpretation  of  H3JT1  (v.  Leng.)  is  excluded.  But 
JOT  is  interpreted  differently.  Havernick,  Maurer,  and  others 
understand  it  of  going  forth  to  war ;  only  we  must  not  then  think 
(with  Maurer)  of  the  war  against  the  prince  of  Persia.  il  For 
he  will  do  that  even  now  (in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus),  and  at  this 
time  the  corning  of  the  prince  of  Grecia  has  no  meaning"  (Hitzig). 
Hofmann  and  Hitzig  understand,  therefore,  KSi^  in  contrast  to  N3? 
of  a  going  forth  from  the  conflict,  as  in  2  Kings  xi.  7  u  they  shall 
go  forth  on  the  Sabbath  "  is  placed  over  against  "  that  enter  in  on 
the  Sabbath  "  in  ver.  5 ;  but  in  an  entirely  different  sense.  Hitzig 
thus  renders  the  clause :  a  when  I  have  done  with  the  Persians,  and 
am  on  the  point  of  departing,  then  shall  the  king  of  Grecia  rise 
up  against  me."  JJJ  must  then  be  the  Seleucidan  kingdom,  and 
the  *&  the  guardian  spirit  of  Egypt — suppositions  wThich  need  no 
refutation,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  words  themselves  fails 
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by  the  arbitrary  interpolation  "  against  me  "  after  N3.  According 
to  Hofmann,  the  angel  says  that  "  he  had  to  return  and  contend 
further  with  the  prince  of  the  people  of  Persia ;  and  that  when  he 
has  retired  from  this  conflict,  then  shall  the  prince  of  the  Grecian 
people  come,  compelling  him  to  enter  on  a  new  war."  This  last 
clause  Hofmann  thus  more  fully  illustrates :  "  Into  the  conflict 
with  the  prince  of  the  people  of  Persia,  which  the  angel  retires 
from,  the  prince  of  the  Grecian  people  enters,  and  against  him  he 
resumes  it  after  that  the  Persian  kingdom  has  fallen,  and  is  then 
also  helped  by  Michael,  the  prince  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  this  war 
against  the  prince  of  Grecia,  as  he  had  been  in  the  war  against  the 
prince  of  Persia"  (Schriftbew.  i.  pp.  333,  334  f.)„  But  Hitzig  and 
Kliefoth  have,  in  opposition  to  this,  referred  to  the  incongruity 
which  lies  in  the  thought  that  the  prince  of  Javan  shall  enter  into 
the  war  of  the  angel  against  the  Persians,  and  assume  and  carry  it 
forward.  The  angel  fights  against  the  demon  of  Persia,  not  to 
destroy  the  Persians,  but  to  influence  the  Persian  king  in  favour 
of  the  people  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prince  of  Javan  comes 
to  destroy  the  Persian  king.  According  to  this,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  prince  of  Javan  enters  into  the  place  of  the  angel  in  the  war. 
u  The  Grecians  and  the  Persians  much  rather  stand,"  as  Hitzig 
rightly  remarks,  a  on  one  side,  and  are  adversaries  of  Michael  and 
our  "lfy"  i.e.  of  the  angel  who  spake  to  Daniel.  Add  to  this,  that 
although  fcTCJ,  to  go  out,  means  also  to  go  away,  to  go  off,  yet  the 
meaning  to  go  away  from  the  conflict,  to  abandon  it,  is  not  con- 
firmed :  much  rather  fcWJ,  sensu  militari,  always  denotes  only  u  to 
go  out,  forth,  into  the  conflict;"  cf.  1  Sam.  viii.  20,  xxiii.  15;  1 
Chron.  xx.  1 ;  Job  xxxix.  21,  etc.  We  have  to  take  the  word  in 
this  signification  here  (with  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Klief.,  and  Kran.), 
only  we  must  not,  with  Kranichfeld,  supply  the  clause,  "  to  another 
more  extensive  conflict,"  because  this  supplement  is  arbitrary,  but 
rather,  with  Kliefoth,  interpret  the  word  generally  as  it  stands  of 
the  going  out  of  the  angel  to  fight  for  the  people  of  God,  without 
excluding  the  war  with  the  prince  of  Persia,  or  limiting  it  to  this 
war.  Thus  the  following  will  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage : 
Now  shall  I  return  to  resume  and  continue  the  war  with  the 
prince  of  Persia,  to  maintain  the  position  gained  (ver.  13)  beside 
the  kings  of  Persia ;  but  when  (while)  I  thus  go  forth  to  war,  i.e. 
while  I  carry  on  this  conflict,  lo,  the  prince  of  Javan  shall  come 
(npr\  with  the  partic.  N3  of  the  future) — then  shall  there  be  a  new 
conflict.     This  last  thought  is  not,  it  is  true,  expressly  uttered,  but 
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it  appears  from  ver.  21.  The  warring  with  the  prince,  i.e.  the 
spirit  of  Persia  hostile  to  Israel,  refers  to  the  oppositions  which  the 
Jews  would  encounter  in  the  hindrances  put  in  the  way  of  their 
building  the  temple  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  further  under  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  till  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  at  a 
later  time  on  the  side  of  the  Persian  world-power,  in  the  midst  of 
all  which  difficulties  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  promises  to  guide  the 
affairs  of  His  people.  |V  ")fc>  is  the  spirit  of  the  Macedonian  world- 
kingdom,  which  would  arise  and  show  as  great  hostility  as  did  the 
spirit  of  Persia  against  the  people  of  God. 

Ver.  21.  This  verse  is  antithetically  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding by  ?2$,  but  yet.  The  contrast,  however,  does  not  refer  to 
the  fears  for  the  theocracy  (Kranichfeld)  arising  out  of  the  last- 
named  circumstance  (ver.  20b),  according  to  which  the  angel 
seeks  to  inform  Daniel  that  under  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
phecy can  only  contain  calamity.  For  a  the  prophecy  by  no 
means  contains  only  calamity,  but  war  and  victory  and  everlast- 
ing victory  added  thereto"  (Klief.).  C.  B.  Michaelis  has  more 
correctly  interpreted  the  connection  thus :  Verum  ne  forte  et  sic, 
quod  principem  Grcecice  Persarum  principi  successurum  intellexisti, 
animum  dtspondeas,  audi  ergo,  quod  tibi  tuisque  solatio  esse  potest, 
ego  indicabo  tibi,  quod,  etc.  a  The  Scripture  of  truth  "  is  the  book 
in  which  God  has  designated  beforehand,  according  to  truth,  the 
history  of  the  world  as  it  shall  certainly  be  unfolded ;  cf.  Mai.  iii. 
16,  Ps.  cxxxix.  16,  Rev.  v.  1.  The  following  clause,  *inK  fK^  is 
not  connected  adversatively  with  the  preceding :  u  there  is  yet  no 
one  .  .  ."  (Hofmann  and  others),  but  illustratively,  for  the  angel 
states  more  minutely  the  nature  of  the  war  which  he  has  to  carry 

on.     He  has  no  one  who  fights  ^vith.  him  against  these  enemies  C?V 

.  .  . 

n^>  against  the  evil  spirits  of  Persia  and  Greece)  but  Michael  the 

angel-prince  of  Israel,  who  strongly  shows  himself  with  him,  i.e.  as 

an  ally  in  the  conflict  (iWHO  as  1  Sam.  iv.  9,  2  Sam.  x.  12),  i.e. 

renders  to  him  powerful  aid,  as  he  himself  in  the  first  year  of 

Darius  the  Mede   had   been  a  strong  helper  and  protection  to 

Michael. 

Ch.  xi.  1.  The  first  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  belongs  to 

ch.  x.  21 ;  the  ^1  (also  I)  is  emphatically  placed  over  against  the 

mention  of  Michael,  whereby  the  connection  of  this  verse  with  ch. 

x.  21  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reference 

of  )b  (ch.  xi.  lb)  to  ?K3*D  (ch.  x.  216)  is  decided.     Hengstenberg 
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indeed  thinks  (Christol.  iii.  2,  p.  53)  that  the  reference  of  the  )b  to 
Michael  is  "  against  all  that  is  already  spoken  in  relation  to 
Michael,  and  particularly  against  that  which  immediately  goes 
before,"  under  a  reference  to  Hitzig.  But  Hitzig  only  says  that 
in  ver.  21  Michael  is  of  one  lineage  with  the  speaker;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  expressions  P^nop  (to  confirm)  and  Ttyiop  (to  strengthen) 
are  so  strong,  that  in  i?  we  must  think  on  one  inferior,  a  man. 
Moreover,  Hitzig  can  think  of  nothing  done  by  Michael  under 
Darius,  since  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Medes  changed 
nothing  in  the  fortune  of  the  Jews.  This  was  first  effected  by 
Cyrus.  But  Hengstenberg  himself  does  not  recognise  this  last 
reason,  but  remarks  that  ch.  xi.  1  relates  to  the  transference  of 
the  sovereignty  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Persians,  whereby  a 
way  was  opened  for  the  return  of  Israel,  and  rightly,  with  Hav., 
thus  determines  the  meaning  of  the  verse  in  general :  "  As  at  that 
time  the  Lord  made  the  change  of  the  monarchy  a  cause  of  blessing 
to  the  covenant  people,  so  in  all  the  troubles  that  may  arise  to  them 
in  the  heathen  monarchies  He  will  show  Himself  to  be  the  same 
true  and  gracious  God."  The  other  reason,  namely,  that  the  strong 
expressions,  "  to  confirm  and  strengthen,"  necessitate  us  to  think 
of  one  inferior  as  referred  to  in  )*?,  affects  only  the  view  already 
refuted  above,  that  the  speaker  is  either  Gabriel  or  another  inferior 
angel.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  speaker  is  one  person  with  him  who 
is  clothed  in  linen,  i.e.  with  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  like  unto 
God,  then  this  person  can  also  say  of  himself  that  he  was  a  help 
and  protection  to  the  angel -prince  Michael,  because  he  stands 
higher  than  Michael ;  and  the  reference  of  the  Sb  to  Michael,  which 
the  u  also  I"  in  contrast  to  a  Michael  your  prince"  demands,  cor- 
responds wholly  with  that  which  is  said  of  Michael.  Besides,  the 
reference  of  r?  to  Darius  (Hav.,  Hengstb.)  is  excluded  by  this,  that 
the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede  is  not  at  all  the  object  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  verse  to  which  \b  could  refer,  but  occurs  only  in  a 
subordinate  or  secondary  determination  of  time.  The  thought  of 
the  verse  is  accordingly  the  following  :  "  In  the  first  year  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  Michael  effected  this,  that  Babylon,  which  was  hostile  to 
the  people  of  God,  was  overthrown  by  the  power  of  Medo-Persia, 
in  doing  which  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  rendered  to  him  powerful 
help."  To  this  follows  in  order  in  ver.  2  the  announcement  of  the 
future,  which  is  introduced  by  the  formula  'Ul  HOT  resumed  from 
ch.  x.  21. 
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Chap.  xi.  2-xii.  3.   The  Revelation  of  the  Future. 

Proceeding  from  the  present,  the  angel  reveals  in  great  general 
outlines  the  career  of  the  Persian  world-kingdom,  and  the  establish- 
ment and  destruction,  which  immediately  followed,  of  the  kingdom 
which  was  founded  by  the  valiant  king  of  Javan,  which  would  not 
descend  to  his  posterity,  but  would  fall  to  others  (vers.  2-4).  Then 
there  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the 
south  and  the  north  for  the  supremacy,  wherein  first  the  king  of 
the  south  prevails  (vers.  5-9) ;  the  decisive  conflicts  between  the 
two  (vers.  10-12),  wherein  the  south  is  subjugated;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  kings  of  the  north  to  extend  their  power  more  widely, 
wherein  they  perish  (vers.  13-20) ;  finally,  the  coming  of  a  "  vile 
person,"  who  rises  suddenly  to  power  by  cunning  and  intrigue, 
humbles  the  king  of  the  south,  has  u  indignation  against  the  holy 
covenant,''  desolates  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  brings  severe  afflic- 
tion upon  the  people  of  God,  "to  purge  and  to  make  them  white 
to  the  time  of  the  end"  (vers.  21-35).  At  the  time  of  the  end  this 
hostile  king  shall  raise  himself  above  all  gods,  and  above  every 
human  ordinance,  and  make  the  "god  of  fortresses"  his  god, 
"  whom  he  will  acknowledge  and  increase  with  glory"  (vers.  36-39). 
But  in  the  time  of  the  end  he  shall  pass  through  the  countries  with 
his  army  as  a  flood,  enter  into  the  glorious  land,  and  take  possession 
of  Egypt  with  its  treasures ;  but,  troubled  by  tidings  out  of  the  east 
and  the  north,  shall  go  forth  in  great  fury  utterly  to  destroy  many, 
and  shall  come  to  his  end  on  the  holy  mountain  (vers.  40-45).  At 
this  time  of  greatest  tribulation  shall  the  angel-prince  Michael  con- 
tend for  the  people  of  Daniel.  Every  one  that  shall  be  found 
written  in  the  book  shall  be  saved,  and  the  dead  shall  rise  again, 
some  to  everlasting  life,  some  to  everlasting  shame  (ch.  xii.  1-3). 

This  prophecy  is  so  rich  in  special  features  which  in  part  have 
been  literally  fulfilled,  that  believing  interpreters  from  Jerome  to 
Kliefoth  have  found  in  it  predictions  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
measure  of  prophetic  revelation,  while  rationalistic  and  naturalistic 
interpreters,  following  the  example  of  Porphyry,  from  the  speciality 
of  the  predictions,  conclude  that  the  chapter  does  not  contain  a  pro- 
phetic revelation  of  the  future,  but  only  an  apocalyptic  description 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present  of  the  Maccabean  pseudo-Daniel. 
Against  both  views  Kranichfeld  has  decidedly  declared  himself, 
and  sought  to  show  that  in  these  prophetic  representations  "  the 
prediction  does  not  press  itself  into  the  place  of  historical  develop- 
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ment,  i.e.  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  such  future  dates  as 
do  not  connect  themselves  with  the  historical  present  of  the  pro- 
phetic author  (Daniel),  as  the  unfolding  of  religious  moral  thought 
animated  by  divine  influence."  This  is  on  the  whole  correct.  Here 
also  the  prophecy  does  not  become  the  prediction  of  historical  dates 
which  do  not  stand  in  inner  connection  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  book,  which  is  to  announce  the  unfolding  of  the  heathen  world- 
power  over  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  vision,  also,  as  to 
its  contents  and  form,  is  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of 
time  stated  in  ch.  x.  1,  and  contains  much  which  a  supposed  Macca- 
bean  origin  makes  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  directly 
contradicts.  First,  it  is  "  against  the  nature  of  a  fictitious  produc- 
tion which  should  be  written  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  national 
commotion,  that  the  great  repeated  victories  of  the  people  over  the 
Syrian  power  should  have  been  so  slightingly  spoken  of  as  is  the 
case  here  (ch.  xi.  34),"  i.e.  should  be  designated  only  as  "  a  little 
help."  Then  the  prophetic  representation  over  against  the  his- 
torical facts  of  the  case  is  full  of  inaccuracies ;  and  these  historical 
inconveniences  are  found  not  only  in  the  description  which  had 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  times  preceding  the  author,  but  also, 
above  all,  in  the  history  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  themselves. 
Thus,  e.g.,  in  ch.  xi.  40-45  an  Egyptian  expedition  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  shortly  before  his  death  is  prophesied,  for  which,  be- 
sides Porphyry,  no  voucher  and,  in  general,  no  historical  probability 
exists  (Kran.). 

Kranichfeld,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  holds  all  the  special 
features  of  the  prophetic  revelation  to  be  only  individualizing  paint- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  the  contemplation,  and  therein  seeks  to  find 
further  developed  only  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  great  inner 
incurable  enmity  of  the  heathen  ungodly  kingdom  already  stated 
in  ch.  ii.  41-43,  vii.  8,  20,  24,  viii.  8,  22,  24.  The  truth  lies  in  the 
middle  between  these  two  extremes. 

This  chapter  contains  neither  mere  individualizing  paintings  of 
general  prophetic  thoughts,  nor  predictions  of  historical  dates  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  prophecy,  but  prophetic  descriptions 
of  the  development  of  the  heathen  world-power  from  the  days  of 
Cyrus  to  the  fall  of  the  Javanic  world-kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the 
position  which  the  two  kingdoms  (arising  out  of  this  kingdom)  of 
the  north  and  south,  between  which  the  holy  land  lay,  assumed 
toward  each  other  and  toward  the  theocracy ;  for  by  the  war  of 
these   two  kingdoms  for  the  sovereignty,  not  merely  were  the 
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covenant  land  and  the  covenant  people  brought  in  general  into 
a  sorrowful  condition,  but  they  also  were  the  special  object  of  a 
war  which  typically  characterizes  and  portrays  the  relation  of  the 
world-kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  war  arose  under  the 
Seleucidan  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  such  a  height,  that  it  formed  a 
prelude  of  the  war  of  the  time  of  the  end.  The  undertaking  of 
this  king  to  root  out  the  worship  of  the  living  God  and  destroy 
the  Jewish  religion,  shows  in  type  the  great  war  which  the  world- 
power  in  the  last  phasis  of  its  development  shall  undertake  aga'inst 
the  kingdom  of  God,  by  exalting  itself  above  every  god,  to  hasten 
on  its  own  destruction  and  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  description  of  this  war  as  to  its  origin,  character,  and  issue 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  this  prophecy.  It  is  set  forth  in 
the  revelation  of  the  angel  from  ch.  xi.  21  to  the  end  (ch.  xii.  3), 
while  the  preceding  description,  as  well  of  the  course  of  the  Persian 
and  Javanic  world-kingdoms  as  of  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the 
north  and  the  south  (ch.  xi.  2-20),  prepares  for  it.  But  this  pre- 
paratory description  is  not  merely  individualizing  pictures  of  the 
idea  of  the  incurable  hostility  of  the  heathen  ungodly  kingdom, 
but  a  prophetic  delineation  of  the  chief  lines  of  the  process  which 
the  heathen  world-power  shall  pass  through  till  it  shall  advance  to 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  chief  lines  are 
so  distinctly  laid  down,  that  they  contain  their  concrete  fulfilment 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  world-power.  In  like  manner 
are  so  described  the  appearance  and  the  wars  of  the  enemy  of  God, 
who  desolates  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  takes  away  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, that  we  can  recognise  in  the  assault  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
against  the  temple  and  the  worship  of  the  people  of  Israel  a  ful- 
filling of  this  prophecy.  Yet  here  the  foretelling  (Weissagung) 
does  not  renounce  the  character  of  prophecy  (Prophetie) :  it  does 
not  pass  over  into  prediction  (Prcediction)  of  historical  facts  and 
events,  but  so  places  in  the  light  of  the  divine  foresight  and  pre- 
determination the  image  of  this  enemy  of  God,  and  his  wickedness 
against  the  sanctuary  and  the  people  of  God,  that  it  brings  under 
contemplation,  and  places  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  covenant  people  for  the  time  of  the  end  (ch.  xi.  35),  the 
gradual  progress  of  his  enmity  against  God  till  he  exalts  himself 
above  all  divine  and  human  relations. 

From  the  typical  relation  in  which  Antiochus,  the  O.  T.  enemy 
of  God,  stands  to  Antichrist,  the  N.  T.  enemy,  is  explained  the 
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connection  of  the  end,  the  final  salvation  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  with  the  destruction  of  this 
enemy,  without  any  express  mention  being  made  of  the  fourth 
world-kingdom  and  of  the  last  enemy  arising  out  of  it ;  from  which 
the  modern  critics  have  drawn  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  the 
Maccabean  pseudo-Daniel  expected  the  setting  up  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  in  glory  along  with  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.    At  the  foundation  of  this  conclusion  there  lies  an  entire 
misapprehension  of   the   contents   and   object  of   this  prophecy, 
namely,  the  idea  that  the  prophecy  seeks  to  furnish  a  historical 
sketch,  clothed  in  an  apocalyptic  form,  of  the  development  of  the 
world-kingdoms  from  Cyrus  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     In  support 
of  this  error,  it  is  true  that  the  church  interpretation  given  by 
Jerome  is  so  far  valid,  in  that  it  interprets  the  prophecy  partially 
considered  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  very  special  predictions 
of  historical  persons  and  events,  and  from  this  view  concludes  that 
vers.  21-35  treat  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  vers.  36-45  of 
Antichrist ;   according  to  which  there  would   be  in  ver.  36  an 
immediate   passing  from  Antiochus  to  the  Antichrist,  or  in  ch. 
xii.  1  a  sudden  transition  from  the  death  of  Antiochus  to  the  time 
of  the  end  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.     But  the  prophecy 
does  not  at  all  correspond  to  this  representation.     The  Angel  of 
the  Lord  will  reveal  to  Daniel,  not  what  shall  happen  from  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus  to  the  time  of  Antiochus,  and  further  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  but,  according  to  the  express  declaration 
of  ch.  x.  14,  what  shall  happen  to  his  people  &®\>]  rvinsiij  i.e.  in 
the  Messianic  future,  because  the  prophecy  relates  to  this  time. 
In  the  QsOjn  rrnnK  takes  place  the  destruction  of  the  world-power, 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the 
present  world-aeon.    All  that  the  angel  says  regarding  the  Persian 
and  the  Javanic  world-kingdoms,  and  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the 
north  and  the  south,  has  its  aim  to  the  end-time,  serves  only  briefly 
to  indicate  the  chief  elements  of  the  development  of  the  world- 
kingdoms  till  the  time  when  the  war  that  brings  in  the  end  shall 
burst  forth,  and  to  show  how,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Javanic 
world-kingdom,  neither  the  kings  of  the  north  nor  those  of  the 
south   shall  gain  the  possession  of  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
Neither  by  the  violence  of  war,  nor  by  covenants  which  they  will 
ratify  by  political  marriages,  shall  they  succeed  in  establishing  a 
lasting  power.    They  shall  not  prosper,  because  (ch.  xi.  27)  the  end 
goes  yet  to  the  time  appointed  (by  God).     A  new  attempt  of  the 
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king  of  the  north  to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  the  south  shall  be 
defeated  by  the  intervention  of  the  ships  of  Chittira  ;  and  the  anger 
awakjned  in  him  by  this  frustration  of  his  plans  shall  break  forth 
against  the  holy  covenant,  only  for  the  purifying  of  the  people  of 
God  for  the  time  of  the  end,  because  the  end  goes  yet  to  the 
appointed  time  (ch.  xi.  35).  At  the  time  of  the  end  his  power 
will  greatly  increase,  because  that  which  was  determined  by  God 
.shall  prosper  till  the  end  of  the  indignation  (ch.  xi.  36)  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  the  end  he  shall  suddenly  fall  from  the  summit  of  his 
power  and  come  to  his  end  (ch.  xi.  45),  but  the  people  of  God 
shall  be  saved,  and  the  wise  shall  shine  in  heavenly  glory  (ch. 
xii.  1-3). 

Accordingly  the  revelation  has  this  as  its  object,  to  show  how  the 
heathen  world-kingdoms  shall  not  attain  to  an  enduring  stability, 
and  by  their  persecution  of  the  people  of  God  shall  only  accom- 
plish their  purification,  and  bring  on  the  end,  in  which,  through 
their  destruction,  the  people  of  God  shall  be  delivered  from  all 
oppression  and  be  transfigured.  In  order  to  reveal  this  to  him  (that 
it  must  be  carried  forward  to  completion  by  severe  tribulation),  it 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  receive  a  complete  account  of  the 
different  events  which  shall  take  place  in  the  heathen  world-power 
in  the  course  of  time,  nor  have  it  especially  made  prominent 
that  their  enmity  shall  first  come  to  a  completed  manifestation 
under  the  last  king  who  should  arise  out  of  the  fourth  world-king- 
dom. For  that  the  Javanic  world-kingdom  shall  not  form  the  last 
embodiment  of  the  world-power,  but  that  after  it  a  fourth  more 
powerful  kingdom  shall  arise — this  was  already  revealed  to  Daniel 
in  ch.  vii.  Moreover,  in  ch.  viii.  the  violent  enemy  of  the  people  of 
Israel  who  would  arise  from  the  Diadoch-kino;doms  of  the  Javanic 
world-monarchy,  wTas  already  designated  as  the  type  of  the  last 
enemy  who  would  arise  out  of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  fourth 
world-kingdom.  After  these  preceding  revelations,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  tribulation  that  would  come  upon  the  people  of 
God  from  these  two  enemies  could  be  presented  in  one  compre- 
hensive painting,  wherein  the  assault  made  by  the  prefigurative 
enemy  against  the  covenant  people  shall  form  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  for  a  representation  of  the  daring  of  the  antitypical 
enemy,  proceeding  even  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  all  divine  and 
human  ordinances,  who  shall  bring  the  last  and  severest  tribula- 
tion  on  the  church  of  God,  at  the  end  of  the  days,  for  its  puri- 
fication and  preparation  for  eternity. 
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Ch.  xi.  2-20.  The  events  of  the  nearest  future, 

Ver.  2.  The  revelation  passes  quickly  from  Persia  (ver.  2b)  and 
the  kingdom  of  Alexander  (vers.  3  and  4),  to  the  description  of  the 
wars  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  south  and  the  north,  arising  out  of 
the  latter,  in  which  wars  the  Holy  Land,  lying  between  the  two, 
was  implicated.  Regarding  Persia  it  is  only  said  that  yet  three 
kings  shall  arise,  and  that  the  fourth,  having  reached  to  great 
power  by  his  riches,  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  kingdom  of  Javan. 
Since  this  prophecy  originates  in  the  third  year  of  the  Persian  king 
Cyrus  (ch.  x.  1),  then  the  three  kings  who  shall  yet  (*iiy)  arise  are 
the  three  successors  of  Cyrus,  viz.  Cambyses,  the  pseudo-Smerdis, 
and  Darius  Hystaspes ;  the  fourth  is  then  Xerxes,  with  whom  all 
that  is  said  regarding  the  fourth  perfectly  agrees.  Thus  Havernick, 
Ebrard,  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  and  Kliefoth  interpret ;  on  the  con- 
trary, v.  Lengerke,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Kranichfeld  will  make 
the  fourth  the  third,  so  as  thereby  to  justify  the  erroneous  inter* 
pretation  of  the  four  wings  and  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard  (ch. 
vii.  6)  of  the  first  four  kings  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  because, 
as  they  say,  the  article  in  *JP?"J*J  necessarily  requires  that  the  fourth 
is  already  mentioned  in  the  immediately  preceding  statements.  But 
the  validity  of  this  conclusion  is  not  to  be  conceived  ;  and  the 
assertion  that  the  O.  T.  knows  only  of  four  kings  of  Persia 
(Hitzig)  cannot  be  established  from  Ezra  iv.  5-7,  nor  from  any 
other  passage.  From  the  naming  of  only  four  kings  of  Persia  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  since  from  the  end  of  the  Exile  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  four  kings  had  reigned,  it  in  no  way  follows  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  and  the  O.  T.  generally  know  of  only  four. 
Moreover,  this  assertion  is  not  at  all  correct ;  for  in  Neh.  xii.  22, 
besides  those  four  there  is  mention  made  also  of  a  Darius,  and  to 
the  Jews  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  there  was  well  known, 
according  to  1  Mace.  i.  1,  also  the  name  of  the  last  Persian  king, 
Darius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander.  If  the  last  named, 
the  king  who  by  great  riches  (ver.  2)  reached  to  a  higher  power, 
is  included  among  the  three  previously  named,  then  he  should  have 
been  here  designated  "  the  third."  The  verb  T?y,  to  place  one- 
self, then  to  stand,  is  used  here  and  frequently  in  the  following 
passages,  as  in  ch.  viii.  23,  in  the  sense  of  to  stand  up  {=  Dip),  with 
reference  to  the  coming  of  a  new  ruler.  The  gathering  together 
of  greater  riches  than  all  (his  predecessors),  agrees  specially  with 
Xerxes ;  cf.  Herodot.  iii.  96,  vi.  27-29,  and  Justini  Histor.  ii.  2. 
The  latter  says  of  him  :  u  Divitias,  non  ducem  laudes}  quarum  tanta 
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copia  in  regno  ejus  fuit,  nt,  cum  jlumina  multitwUne  consumerentur, 
opes  tamen  regies  atq  nt" 

inprn  is  tlie  infiniU  or  nomen  act  ion  is ,  the  becoming  strong;  cf. 
2  Chron.  xii.  1  with  2  Kings  xiv.  5  and  Isa.  viii.  11.  i^V'V3  *s  n°t 
in  apposition  to  it,  M  according  to  his  riches"  (Hiiv.) ;  but  it  gives 
the  means  by  which  he  became  strong.  u  Xerxes  expended  his 
treasures  for  the  raising  and  arming  of  an  immense  host,  so  as  by 
such  pjn  (cf.  Amos  vi.  13)  to  conquer  Greece"  (Hitzig).  rilDpo  RK 
\)1  is  not  in  apposition  to  Pbn,  all,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Javan 
(Maurer,  Kranichfeld).  This  does  not  furnish  a  suitable  sense; 
for  the  thought  that  /3f?,  "  they  all,"  designates  the  divided  states 
of  Greece,  and  the  apposition,  "  the  kingdom  of  Javan,"  denotes 
that  they  were  brought  by  the  war  with  Xerxes  to  form  them- 
selves into  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  so  expressed.  Moreover,  the  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Grecian  states  is  quite  foreign  to  the  context.  |V  'o  rix  is 
much  rather  a  second,  more  remote  object,  and  nx  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, with  Hiivernick,  either  as  the  preposition  with,  so  far  as 
"TT  involves  the  idea  of  war,  conflict,  or  simply,  with  Hitzig,  as 
the  accusative  of  the  object  of  the  movement  (cf.  Ex.  ix.  29,  33), 
to  stir  up,  to  rouse,  after  the  kingdom  of  Javan,  properly  to  make, 
to  cause,  that  all  (as?  =  every  one,  cf.  Ps.  xiv.  3)  set  out  towards. 
Daniel  calls  Greece  AwO,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Oriental  states, 
as  a  united  historical  power,  without  respect  to  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  Grecian  states,  not  suitable  to  prophecy  (Kliefoth). 

From  the  conflict  of  Persia  with  Greece,  the  angel  (ver.  3) 
passes  immediately  over  to  the  founder  of  the  Grecian  (Mace- 
donian) world-kingdom;  for  the  prophecy  proceeds  not  to  the 
prediction  of  historical  details,  but  mentions  only  the  elements 
and  factors  which  constitute  the  historical  development.  The 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  brings  to  the  foreground 
the  world-historical  conflict  between  Persia  and  Greece,  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  kingdom  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  reply  of  Alexander  to  Darius  Codomannus  (Arrian,  Exped 
A  lex.  ii.  14.  4)  supplies  a  historical  document,  in  which  Alexander 
justifies  his  expedition  against  Persia  by  saying  that  Macedonia 
and  the  rest  of  Hellas  were  assailed  in  war  by  the  Persians  without 
any  cause  (ovhev  nrpo^LKruxevoi),  and  that  therefore  he  had  resolved 
to  punish  the  Persians.  A  deeper  reason  for  this  lies  in  this,  that 
the  prophecy  closes  the  list  of  Persian  kings  with  Xerxes,  but  not 
in  this,  that  under  Xerxes  the*  Persian  monarchy  reached  its  climax, 
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and  partly  already  under  him,  and  yet  more  after  his  reign,  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  had  begun  (Hiivernick,  Auberlen);  still  less  in  the 
opinion,  proved  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  Maccabean  Jew  knew  no 
other  Persian  kings,  and  confounded  Xerxes  with  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  (v.  Lengerke,  Maurer,  Hitzig). 

Vers.  3  and  4.  But  only  brief  notices,  characterizing  its  nature, 
were  given  regarding  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  agree  with 
the  prophecies  ch.  vii.  6  and  viii.  5-8,  21,  22,  without  adding  new 
elements.  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  is  called  "^33  SfTD,  u  brave 
king,"  "hero-king,"  and  his  kingdom  "a  great  dominion."  Of  his 
government  it  is  said  i^^)3  n^y,  he  does,  rules,  according  to  his  will 
(cf.  ch.  viii.  4),  so  that  his  power  might  be  characterized  as  irre- 
sistible and  boundless  self-will.  Similarly  Curtius  writes  of  him 
(x.  5.  35) :  Fatendum  est,  cum  plurimum  virtuti  debuerit,  plus  de- 
buisse  fortunes,  quam  solus  omnium  mortalium  in  potestate  habuit. 
Hujus  siquidem  beneficio  agere  videbatur  gentibus  quidquid  placebat. 
By  the  3  in  ^V?  tne  commg  °f  tne  king  and  the  destruction  of 
his  kingdom  are  stated  as  synchronous,  so  as  to  express  with  great 
force  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  n^V  is  not  to  be  otherwise 
interpreted  than  *T£JJ  in  ver.  3,  and  is  thus  not  to  be  translated : 
u  when  he  thus  stands  up,"  sc.  in  the  regal  power  described  in  ver. 
3  (Kran.),  or :  u  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  might "  (Hav.),  but :  "  when 
(or  as)  he  has  made  his  appearance,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken." 
In  the  words,  also,  there  does  not  lie  the  idea  u  that  he  himself  in 
his  life-time  is  deprived  of  his  throne  and  his  kingdom  by  a  violent 
catastrophe"  (Kran.)  ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  does  not 
necessarily  include  in  it  the  putting  to  death  of  the  ruler.  The 
thought  is  only  this :  "  when  he  has  appeared  and  founded  a  great 
dominion,  his  kingdom  shall  be  immediately  broken.',  "^Efri  (shall 
be  broken)  is  chosen  with  reference  to  ch.  viii.  8,  "  toward  the  four 
winds  of  heaven."  We  may  neither  supply  pnn  (shall  be  divided) 
to  fa^irwp  tO)  (and  not  to  his  posterity),  nor  is  this  latter  expres- 
sion u  connected  with  pnn  in  pregnant  construction  ;"  for  pnn,  from 
rwn,  signifies  to  divide,  from  which  we  are  not  to  assume  the  idea  of 
to  allot,  assign.  We  have  simply  to  supply  W?  in  the  sense  of  the 
verb,  subst.,  shall  be,  as  well  here  as  in  the  following  clause,  N?1 
WWD2.  The  n^lflK  signifies  here  as  little  as  in  Amos  iv.  2,  ix.  1, 
posterity  =  V~}\,  but  remnant,  that  which  is  left  behind,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  king,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  not  merely  his 
sons,  but  all  the  members  of  his  family.  W'M  fcOt,  "  and  it  shall 
not  be  according  to  the  dominion  which  he  ruled."     This  thought, 
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corresponding  to  Wba  Nvl  in  ch.  viii.  22,  is  the  natural  conclusion 
from  the  idea  of  division  to  all  the  four  winds,  which  the  falling 
asunder  into  several  or  many  small  kingdoms  involves.  ^jn?  "shall 
be  plucked  up"  (of  plants  from  the  earth),  denotes  the  rooting  up 
of  that  which  is  stable,  the  destroying  and  dissolving  of  the  king- 
dom into  portions.  In  this  division  it  shall  pass  to  others  npfcTiapp, 
"  with  the  exclusion  of  those"  (the  ri^nK),  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family  of  Alexander.  To  B^njOl  (and  for  others)  supply 
rvnn  (sJiall  be). 

In  ver.  4,  accordingly,  the  prophetic  thought  is  expressed,  that 
the  Javanic  kingdom,  as  soon  as  the  brave  king  has  founded  a  great 
dominion,  shall  be  broken  to  pieces  and  divided  toward  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  so  that  its  separate  parts,  without  reaching  to  the 
might  of  the  broken  kingdom,  shall  be  given  not  to  the  survivors  of 
the  family  of  the  founder,  but  to  strangers.  This  was  historically 
fulfilled  in  the  fact,  that  after  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander  his 
son  Hercules  was  not  recognised  by  his  generals  as  successor  on 
the  throne,  but  was  afterwards  murdered  by  Polysperchon  ;  his  son 
also  born  by  Roxana,  along  with  his  guardian  Philip  Arideus, 
met  the  same  fate ;  but  the  generals,  after  they  had  at  first  divided 
the  kingdom  into  more  than  thirty  parts  (see  above,  p.  256),  soon 
began  to  war  with  each  other,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  at  last 
four  larger  kingdoms  were  firmly  established  (see  above,  p.  294). 
Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  28,  xix.  105 ;  Pausan.  ix.  7 ;  Justini  hist.  xv.  2, 
and  Appiani  Syr.  c.  51. 

Vers.  5  and  6.  From  the  5th  verse  the  prophecy  passes  to  the 
wars  of  the  kings  of  the  south  and  the  north  for  the  supremacy 
and  for  the  dominion  over  the  Holy  Land,  which  lay  between  the 
two.  Ver.  5  describes  the  growing  strength  of  these  two  kings, 
and  ver.  6  an  attempt  made  by  them  to  join  themselves  together. 
ptn?  to  become  strong.  The  king  of  the  south  is  the  ruler  of  Egypt ; 
this  appears  from  the  context,  and  is  confirmed  by  ver.  8.  V'TB?  |p* 
is  differently  interpreted ;  IP,  however,  is  unanimously  regarded  as 
a  partitive :  "one  of  his  princes,"  as  e.g.  Neh.  xiii.  28,  Gen.  xxviii. 
11,  Ex.  vi.  25.  The  suffix  to  Vnfc>  (his  princes)  does  not  (with 
C.  B.  Micliaelis,  Bertholdt,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Kranichfeld)  refer 
to  "U33  r\b'0J  ver.  3,  because  this  noun  is  too  far  removed,  and  then 
also  Ivy  must  be  referred  to  it ;  but  thereby  the  statement  in  ver. 
6b,  that  one  of  the  princes  of  the  king  of  Javan  would  gain  greater 
power  and  dominion  than  the  valiant  king  had,  would  contradict 
the  statement  in  ver.  4,  that  no  one  of  the  Diadochs  would  attain 
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to  the  dominion  of  Alexander.1  The  suffix  to  Vife>  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  immediately  preceding  333H  7]bp:  "  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  king  of  the  south."  But  then  1  in  |EH  cannot  be  explicative, 
but  is  only  the  simple  copula.  This  interpretation  also  is  not  op- 
posed by  the  Atnach  under  Vj?,  for  this  accent  is  added  to  the  sub- 
ject because  it  stands  before  separately,  and  is  again  resumed  in 
PIHJ.1  by  the  copula  1,  as  e.g.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  19.  The  thought  is  this : 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  king  of  the  south  shall  attain  to  greater 
power  than  this  king,  and  shall  found  a  great  dominion.  That 
this  prince  is  the  king  of  the  north,  or  founds  a  dominion  in 
the  north,  is  not  expressly  said,  but  is  gathered  from  ver.  6,  where 
the  king  of  the  south  enters  into  a  league  with  the  king  of  the 
north. 

Ver.  6.  BW  pj?^  "  in  the  end  of  years,"  i.e.  after  the  expiry  of 
a  course  of  years ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xviii.  2.  The  subject  to  TOWF  (join 
themselves,  2  Chron.  xx.  35)  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  &*}(?!$,  ver.  4 
(Kran.),  but  only  the  king  of  the  south  and  his  prince  who  founded 
a  great  dominion,  since  the  covenant,  according  to  the  following 
clause,  is  brought  about  by  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  south 
being  given  in  marriage  (/£  Ni3,  to  come  to,  as  Josh.  xv.  18,  Judg. 
i.  14)  to  the  king  of  the  north,  to  make  B^Bfy?,  to  effect  an  agree- 
ment. E^^,  rectitudes,  synonymous  with  righteousness  and  right, 
Prov.  i.  3,  here  designates  the  rectitude  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
rulers  to  each  other  in  regard  to  the  intrigues  and  deceits  they  had 
previously  practised  toward  each  other ;  thus  not  union,  but  sincerity 
in  keeping  the  covenant  that  had  been  concluded.  u  But  she 
shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm."'  nte  ivy  as  x.  8,  16,  and 
yiijn,  the  arm  as  a  figure  of  help,  assistance.  The  meaning  is  : 
she  will  not  retain  the  power  to  render  the  help  which  her  mar- 
riage should  secure ;  she  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  about  and  to 
preserve  the  sincerity  of  the  covenant ;  and  thus  the  king  of  the 
south  shall  not  be  preserved  with  this  his  help,  but  shall  become 
subject  to  the  more  powerful  king  of  the  north.     The  following 

1  This  contradiction  is  not  set  aside,  but  only  strengthened,  by  translating 
v6y  PTn>  uhe  overcame  him"  (Kran.),  according  to  which  the  king  of  Javan 

must  be  thought  of  as  overcome  by  one  of  his  princes,  the  king  of  the  south. 
For  the  thought  that  the  king  of  Javan  survived  the  destruction  of  his  king- 
dom, and  that,  after  one  of  his  princes  had  become  the  king  of  the  south  and 
had  founded  a  great  dominion,  he  was  overcome  by  him,  contradicts  too  strongly 
the  statement  of  ver.  5,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  valiant  king  of  Javan  would 
be  destroyed,  and  that  it  would  not  fall  to  his  survivors,  but  to  others  with 
the  exception  of  those,  for  one  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  words  in  this  sense. 
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passages  state  this.  The  subject  to  "lb}£  t6  is  the  3M  ?pO  ;  and  his, 
t.e.  this  king's,  help  is  his  own  daughter,  who  should  establish  D^.^B 
by  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  the  north,  ftftfl  is  a  second 
subject  subordinated  or  co-ordinated  to  the  subject  lying  in  the 
verb :  he  together  with  his  help.  We  may  not  explain  the  pas- 
sage :  neither  he  nor  his  help,  because  in  this  case  ton  could  not  be 
wanting,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  following  ton.  The 
"not  standing"  is  further  positively  defined  by  fH3J}1,  to  be  de- 
livered up,  to  perish.  The  plur.  rW30  is  the  plur.  of  the  category  : 
who  brought  her,  i.e.  who  brought  her  into  the  marriage  (N^o  to 
be  explained  after  Kin),  without  reference  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  doing  so ;  cf.  the  similar  plur.  in  particip. 
Lev.  xix.  8,  Num.  xxiv.  9,  and  in  the  noun,  Gen.  xxi.  7.  B"T>*nf 
particip.  with  the  suffix,  wherein  the  article  represents  the  relative 
"1^*-  P*KP?j  in  the  same  meaning  as  ver.  1,  the  support,  the  helper. 
The  sense  is :  not  only  she,  but  all  who  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  marriage,  and  the  object  aimed  at  by  it.  criya 
has  the  article  :  in  the  times  determined  for  each  of  these  persons. 
Vers.  7-9.  A  violent  war  shall  then  break  out,  in  which  the 
king  of  the  north  shall  be  overcome.  One  of  the  offspring  of  her 
roots  shall  appear.  \0  in  TOB  is  partitive,  as  ver.  5,  and  TO  is  used 
collectively.  The  figure  reminds  us  of  Isa.  xi.  1.  The  suffix  to 
rwi£>  refers  to  the  kind's  daughter,  ver.  6.     Her  roots  are  her 

T      V      T|T  O  £3  7 

parents,  and  the  offspring  of  her  roots  a  brother  of  the  king's 
daughter,  but  not  a  descendant  of  his  daughter,  as  Kranichfeld 
by  losing  sight  of  TO  supposes.  i23  is  the  accusative  of  direction, 
for  which,  in  vers.  20,  21,  38,  ^3  ?V  stands  more  distinctly;  the  suffix 
refers  to  the  king  of  the  south,  who  was  also  the  subject  in  1b5P, 
ver.  6b.  ?!nri"7K  tfh*  does  not  mean  :  he  will  go  to  the  (to  his) 
army  (Michaelis,  Berth.,  v.  Leng.,  Hitz.,  Klief.)  ;  this  would  be  a 
very  heavy  remark  within  the  very  characteristic,  significant  de- 
scription here  given  (Kran.,  Hav.)  ;  nor  does  it  mean  :  he  attained 
to  might  (Hav.)  ;  but :  he  shall  come  to  the  army,  i.e.  against  the 
host  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  the  king  of  the  north  (Kran.).  ?K  Nta, 
as  Gen.  xxxii.  9,  Isa.  xxxvii.  33,  is  used  of  a  hostile  approach 
against  a  camp,  a  city,  so  as  to  take  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
following  Tten  fctaj :  to  penetrate  into  the  fortress.  tfy»  has  a  col- 
lective signification,  as  DH3  referring  to  it  shows.  3  nbW?  to  act 
against  or  with  any  one,  cf.  Jer.  xviii.  23  ("  deal  with  them  "),  ad 
libidinem  agere  (Maurer),  essentially  corresponding  to  Wins)  in  vers. 
33,  36.    PTH?;  to  show  power,  i.e.  to  demonstrate  his  superior  power. 
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Ver.  8.  To  bring  the  subjugated  kingdom  wholly  under  his 
power,  he  shall  carry  away  its  gods  along  with  all  the  precious 
treasures  into  Egypt.  The  carrying  away  of  the  images  of  the  gods 
was  a  usual  custom  with  conquerors  ;  cf.  Isa.  xlvi.  1  f .,  Jer.  xlviii.  7, 
xlix.  3.  In  the  images  the  gods  themselves  were  carried  away ; 
therefore  they  are  called  a  their  gods."  Dn^apa  signifies  here  not 
drink-offerings,  but  molten  images ;  the  form  is  analogous  to  the 
plur.  Ev^pS,  formed  from  ?D?  ;  on  the  contrary,  ^yp:  Ubationes, 
Deut.  xxxii.  38,  stands  for  DjSMj  Isa.  xli.  29.  The  suffix  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  3WK,  but,  like  the  suffix  in  WJwg,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  country,  snn  *]D3  are  in  apposition 
to  DlJ'T.pn  v3,  not  the  genitive  of  the  subject  (Kran.),  because  an 
attributive  genitive  cannot  follow  a  noun  determined  by  a  suffix. 
Hav.,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Klief.  translate  Kirn 
'U1  IfoJP  DW:  he  shall  during  (some)  years  stand  off  from  the 
king  of  the  north.  Literally  this  translation  may  perhaps  be  justi- 
fied, for  Toy,  c.  IP,  Gen.  xxix.  35,  has  the  meaning  of  "  to  leave  off," 
and  the  expression  "  to  stand  off  from  war  "  mav  be  used  concisely 
for  "  to  desist  from  making  war  "  upon  one.  But  this  interpreta- 
tion does  not  accord  with  the  connection.  First,  it  is  opposed  by 
the  expressive  WTO.,  which  cannot  be  understood,  if  nothing  further 
should  be  said  than  that  the  king  of  the  south,  after  he  had  over- 
thrown the  fortresses  of  the  enemies'  country,  and  had  carried 
away  their  gods  and  their  treasures,  abstained  from  war  for  some 
years.  The  wni  much  rather  leads  us  to  this,  that  the  passage 
introduced  by  it  states  some  new  important  matter  which  does  not 
of  itself  appear  from  the  subjugation  of  the  enemy  and  his  king- 
dom. To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  contents  of  ver.  9,  where 
the  subject  to  N2  can  only  be  the  king  of  the  north,  do  not  accord 
with  the  abstaining  of  the  king  of  the  south  from  warring  against 
the  king  of  the  north.  JBy  Ewald's  remark,  "  With  such  miser- 
able marchings  to  and  fro  they  mutually  weaken  themselves,"  the 
matter  is  not  made  intelligible.  For  the  penetrating  of  the  king 
of  the  south  into  the  fortresses  of  his  enemy,  and  the  carrying 
away  of  his  gods  and  his  treasures,  was  not  a  miserable,  useless 
expedition  ;  but  then  we  do  not  understand  how  the  completely 
humbled  king  of  the  north,  after  his  conqueror  abstained  from 
war,  was  in  the  condition  to  penetrate  into  his  kingdom  and 
then  to  return  to  his  own  land.  Would  his  conqueror  have 
suffered  him  to  do  this  ?  We  must,  therefore,  with  Kranich- 
feld,  Gesenius,  de  Wette,  and  Winer,  after  the  example  of  the 
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Syriac  and  the  Vulgate,  take  V?  TbJJ!  m  tne  sonsc  °f  :  t°  stand  out 
:   .  "-   in  the  sense  of  '--rri  contra^  as  in  Vs.  xliii.  1  it  is  con- 
strued with  3*1,  which    is    supported    by   the    circumstance    that 
1DJ  in  vers.   6,   15,  17,  and  25,  has  this  meaning.     By  this  not 

only  is  KVn  rightly  translated:  and  he,  the  same  who  penetrated 
into  the  fortresses  of  his  adversary  and  carried  away  his  gods, 
shall  also  take  his  stand  against  him,  assert  his  supremacy  for 
years  ;  but  also  ver.  9  contains  a  suitable  addition,  for  it  shows  how 
he  kept  his  ground.  The  king  of  the  north  shall  after  some  time 
invade  the  kingdom  of  the  kins  of  the  south,  but  shall  return  to 
his  own  land,  namely,  because  he  can  effect  nothing.  Kran.  takes 
the  king  of  the  south  as  the  subject  to  K-1,  ver.  9 ;  but  this  is 
impossible,  for  then  the  word  must  be  Uiotal,  particularly  in 
parallelism  with  InBW.  As  the  words  stand,  3Jjn  rpD  can  only  be 
the  genitive  to  rnrfezi  ;  thus  the  supposition  that  M  the  king  of  the 
south  is  the  subject"  is  excluded,  because  the  expression,  "  the 
kinfj  of  the  south  comes  into  the  kingdom  of  the  south  and  returns 
to  his  own  land,"  has  no  meaning  when,  according  to  the  context, 
the  south  denotes  Egypt.  With  the  K3R  there  also  begins  a  change 
of  the  subject,  which,  though  it  appears  contrary  to  the  idiom 
of  the  German  [and  English]  language,  is  frequently  found  in 
Hebrew;  e.g.  in  vers.  11a  and  9a.  By  the  mention  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  king  of  the  north  into  the  kingdom  of  the  king  of 
the  south,  from  which  he  again  returned  without  having  effected 
anything,  the  way  is  opened  for  passing  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  the  north  over  the  king  of 
the  south. 

Vers.  10-12.   The  decisive  wars. 

Ver.  10.  Here  the  suffix  in  1J2  refers  to  the  king  of  the  north, 
who  in  ver.  9  was  the  person  acting.  Thus  all  interpreters  with 
the  exception  of  Kranichfeld,  who  understands  1D2  of  the  son  of  the 
Egyptian  prince,  according  to  which  this  verse  ought  to  speak  of 
the  hostilities  sought,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  own  mind,  of  the 
kincr  of  the  south  against  the  kino;  of  the  north.  But  this  inter- 
pretation  of  Kranichfeld  is  shattered,  not  to  speak  of  other  verbal 
reasons  which  oppose  it,  against  the  contents  of  ver.  11.  The  rage 
of  the  king  of  the  south,  and  his  going  to  war  against  the  king  of 
the  north,  supposes  that  the  latter  had  given  rise  to  this  rage  by  an 
assault.  Besides,  the  description  given  in  ver.  10  is  much  too 
grand  to  be  capable  of  being  referred  to  hostility  exercised  in  mere 
wantonness.     For  such  conflicts  we  do  not  assemble  a  multitude 
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of  powerful  armies,  and,  when  these  powerful  hosts  penetrate  into 
the  fortresses  of  the  enemy's  country,  then  find  that  for  the  vic- 
torious invaders  there  is  wanting  the  occasion  of  becoming  exaspe- 
rated for  new  warfare.     The  Kethiv  132  is  rightly  interpreted  by 
the  Masoretes  as  plur.,  which  the  following  verbs  demand,  while 
the  singulars  *ttX?l  *)t?B*i,  **?  (shall   come,  and   overflow,   and  pass 
through)  are  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the  hosts  are 
viewed  unitedly  in  jton  (multitude).     NU  K3  expresses  the  unre- 
strained coming  or  pressing  forward,  while  the  verbs  13V)  *\VW9 
reminding  us  of  Isa.  viii.  8,  describe  pictorially  the  overflowing  of 
the  land  by  the  masses  of  the  hostile  army.    3feh  (jussive,  denoting 
the  divine  guidance),  and  shall  return,  expresses  the  repetition  of 
the  deluge  of  the  land  by  the  hosts  marching  back  out  of  it  after 
the  13V,  the  march  through  the  land, — not  the  new  arming  for 
war  (Hav.),  but  renewed  entrance  into  the  region  of  the  enemy, 
whereby  they  carry  on  the  war  TOD  IV,  to  the  fortress  of  the  king 
of  the  south,  corresponding  with  the  |iB2?n  '^O  TijJDl  in  ver.  7  (to 
the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  north).     niJV  signifies  properly  to  stir 
up  to  war,  i.e.  to  arm,  then  to  engage  in  war.    In  the  first  member 
of  the  verse  it  has  the  former,  and  in  the  last  the  latter  meaning. 
The  violent  pressing  forward  of  the  adversary  will  greatly  embitter 
the  king  of  the  south,  fill  him  with  the  greatest  anger,  so  that  he 
will  go  out  to  make  war  with  him.     The  adversary  marshals  a 
great  multitude  of  combatants  ;  but  these  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand,  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  the  south.     2}  |ion  "**?5r  (fie 
raised  up  a  great  multitude)  the  context  requires  us   to  refer  to 
the  king  of  the  north.      VV3  jflJ,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  and  Hitzig 
understand  of  the  acceptance  of  the  command  over  the  army — 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  words,  which  mean,  to  give  into  the 
hand  =  to  deliver  up,  cf.  1  Kings  xx.  28,  Dan.  i.  2,  viii.  12,  13, 
and  is  contrary  also  to  the  context.     The  marshalling  of  the  host 
supposes  certainly  the  power  to  direct  it,  so  that  it  needs  not  then 
for  the  first  time  to  be  given  into  the  power  of  him  who  marshalled 
it.      The  expression  also,    "  to  give  into  his  hand,"  as  meaning 
"  to  place  under  his  command,"  is  not  found  in  Scripture.     To 
this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  article  in  fXXVl  refers  back  to  3"J  Jton. 
But  if  ito»J5  is  the  host  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  north,  then 
it  can  only  be  given  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  the  king 
of  the  south,  and  thus  the  suffix  in  ITJ3  can  only  refer  to  him. 
The  statements  in  ver.  12  are  in  harmony  with  this,  so  far  as  they 
confessedly  speak  of  the  king  of  the  south. 
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Ver.  12.  This  Terse  illustrates  the  last  dan  b  of  ver.  11,  ;,. 
explains  mora  fully  how  the  great  multitude  of  the  enemy  are 
given  into  hii  hand.  The  first  two  oianaee  of  ver.  12  itand  in 
correlation  to  each  other,  as  the  change  of  the  time  and  the  absence 
"r  the  copula  before  on;  .,  (the  K*ri  m  proceeds  from  a  i 
understanding).  The  meaning  is  this:  «As  the  multitude  i 
op,  so  his  heart  is  Ufted  up."    |tonn,  with  the  srticle,  ran  only  be 

the   host ,  of    the   king  0f    the   north    mentioned    in    ver.    1l>.      The 

supposition  that  the  Egyptian  army  is  meant,  is  the  result  of  the 
difficulty  arising  out  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  right  relation 
111  *Wch  the  perfect  Kta     kath  Ufted  up  Qds  to  the 

imperfect  Br*.    kIw  as  i„  la.  «xiii.  10  i  they  rai>e  themselves  to 

the  conflict.      2lb  en    the  Lifting  up  of  the  heart,  commonly  in  the 

sense  oi  pride;  here  the  increase  of  courage,  hut  so  that  pride  is 
not  altogether  to  he  excluded.    The  -  •  ,  ory  js  the  king  of 

the  south,  to  whom  the  suffix  to  VT3,  Ver.  1 1/ points.  With 
Ited  courage  he  overthrows  myriads,  namelv,  the  powerful  mul- 
titude of  the  enemies,  but  lie  yet  docs  not  reach  to  power,  he  does 
not  attain  to  the  supremacy  over  the  king  of  the  north  and  over 
his  kingdom  which  he  is  striving  after.  The  Vulgate,  without 
however  fully  expressing  the  meaning,  has  rendered  n>  ifcl  by  sed 
non  prccvalebit. 

\  ers.  13-15.  This  thought  is  expanded  and  proved  in  these 
verses.-- Ver.  13.  The  king  of  the  north  returns  to  his  own  land, 
gathers  a  host  together  more   numerous  than   before,   and  shall 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  times  of  years,  come  again  with  a  more 
powerful  army  and  with  a  great  train.     B^TJ,  that  which  is  acquired, 
the  goods,  is  the  train  necessary  for  the  suitable  equipment  of  the 
army— "the  condition  to  a  successful  warlike  expedition"  (Kran.). 
The  definition  of  time  corresponding  to  the  DWa  in  ver    6  is 
specially  to  be  observed  :  W#  DWH  rp)  (at  the  end  oftime8  years) 
in  which  XtW  is  to  be  interpreted  (as  CW  with  tflp09  ch.  x.  3  4 
and  other  designations  of  time)  as  denoting  that  the*  DW  stretch 
over  years,  are  times  lasting  during  years.    D^n,  with  the  definite 
article,  are  in  prophetic  discourse  the  times  determined  by  God. 

Ver.  14.  In  those  time?  shall  many  rise  up  against  the  king;  of 
the  south  (ty  ID*  as  ch.  viii.  20)  ;  also  ^V  Via  *J3,  the  violent 
people  of  ^the  nation  (of  the  Jews),  shall  raise  themselves  against 
him  D^na  >tt  are  such  as  belong  to  the  classes  of  violent  men 
who  break  through  the  barriers  of  the  divine  law  (Ezek.  xviii.  10) 
These  shall  raise  themselves  0m  rzyrb,  to  establish  the  prophecy 
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i.e.  to  bring  it  to  an  accomplishment.  TDJjn  =  Dsj5,  Ezek.  xiii.  6,  as 
npy  =  Dip  in  Daniel,  and  generally  in  the  later  Hebrew.  Almost 
all  interpreters  since  Jerome  have  referred  this  to  Daniel's  vision 
of  the  oppression  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ch.  viii.  9-14,  ver. 
23.  This  is  so  far  right,  as  the  apostasy  of  one  party  among  the 
Jews  from  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  their  adoption  of  heathen 
customs,  contributed  to  bring  about  that  oppression  with  which  the 
theocracy  was  visited  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  but  the  limiting 
of  the  pin  to  those  definite  prophecies  is  too  narrow.  |iin  without 
the  article  is  prophecy  in  undefined  generality,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  prophecies  which  threatened  the  people  of  Israel 
with  severe  chastisements  and  sufferings  on  account  of  their  falling 
away  from  the  law  and  their  apostasy  from  their  God.  l«Wfa21, 
they  shall  stumble,  fall.  "  The  falling  away  shall  bring  to  them 
no  gain,  but  only  the  sufferings  and  tribulation  prophesied  of" 
(Kliefoth). 

Ver.  15.  In  this  verse,  with  K3^  the  Ni2  Ni3\  ver.  13,  is  again 
assumed,  and  the  consequence  of  the  war  announced.  '"iptid  "!jaty? 
to  heap  up  an  entrenchment ;  cf.  Ezek.  iv.  2,  2  Kings  xix.  32.  TJJ 
nn^ODj  city  of  fortifications,  without  the  article,  also  collectively  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  of  the  south  generally.  Before  such 
power  the  army,  i.e.  the  war-strength,  of  the  south  shall  not  main- 
tain its  ground ;  even  his  chosen  people  shall  not  possess  strength 
necessary  for  this. 

Vers.  16-19.  The  further  undertakings  of  the  king  of  the  north, 
Ver.  16.  Having  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  south,  he 
shall  act  there  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  any  one  being 
able  to  withstand  him ;  just  as  before  this  the  king  of  the  south 
did  in  the  kingdom  of  the  north  (ver.  7).  With  tW  the  jussive 
appears  instead  of  the  future — cf.  DPJ1,  )fi\  (ver.  17),  3B*  (vers.  18 
and  19) — to  show  that  the  further  actions  and  undertakings  of  the 
king  of  the  north  are  carried  on  under  the  divine  decree.  ivN  Nan 
is  he  that  comes  into  the  land  of  the  south,  the  kino*  of  the  north 
(vers.  14  and  15).  Having  reached  the  height  of  victory,  he  falls 
under  the  dominion  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  by  which  he  hastens 
on  his  ruin  and  overthrow.  After  he  has  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
the  southern  king,  he  will  go  into  the  land  of  beauty,  i.e.  into  the 
Holy  Land  (with  reference  to  *3*n  p«,  ch.  viii.  9).  VVl  rfaj,  and 
destruction  is  in  his  hand  (an  explanatory  clause),  n?3  being  here 
not  a  verb,  but  a  substantive.  Only  this  meaning  of  n?3  is  verbally 
established,  see  under  ch.  ix.  27,  but  not  the  meaning  attributed  to 
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tlio  word,  from  the  unsuitable  introduction  of  historical  events, 
accomplishing,  perfectio,  according  to  which  Hiiv.,  v.  Leng.,  Maur., 
and  Kliefoth  translate  the  clause :  and  it  (the  Holy  Land)  is  wholly 
given  into  his  hand.  n?3  means  finishing,  conclusion,  only  in  the 
sense  of  destruction,  also  in  2  Chron.  xii.  2  and  Ezek.  xiii.  13. 
For  the  use  of  VTC9  of  spiritual  things  which  one  intends  or  aims 
at,  cf.  Job  xi.  14,  Isa.  xliv.  20.  The  destruction,  however,  refers 
not  to  the  Egyptians  (Hitzig),  but  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which 
violent  (rapacious)  people  (ver.  14)  make  common  cause  with  the 
heathen  king,  and  thereby  put  arms  into  his  hands  by  which  he 
may  destroy  the  land. 

Ver.  17.  This  verse  has  been  very  differently  expounded. 
According  to  the  example  of  Jerome,  who  translates  it :  et  ponet 
faciem  suam  ut  veniat  ad  tenendum  universum  regnum  ejus,  and 
adds  to  this  the  explanatory  remark :  ut  evertat  ilium  h.  e.  Ptole- 
mceum,  sice  illud,  h,  e.  regnum  ejus,  many  translate  the  words  NiX> 
\y\  *\pp2  by  to  come  in  or  against  the  strength  of  his  whole  (Egyp- 
tian) kingdom  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Venema,  Havernick,  v.  Lengerke, 
Maurer),  i.e.  to  obtain  the  superiority  over  the  Egyptian  kingdom 
(Kliefoth).  But  this  last  interpretation  is  decidedly  opposed  by  the 
circumstance  that  *]pn  means  strength  not  in  the  active  sense  = 
power  over  something,  but  only  in  the  intransitive  or  passive  sense, 
strength  as  the  property  of  any  one.  Moreover,  both  of  these  ex- 
planations are  opposed  by  the  verbal  use  of  Ki3  c.  3  vei,  which  does 
not  signify :  to  come  in  or  against  a  matter,  but :  to  come  with — cf. 
?;ri3  N133  to  come  with  power,  ver.  13,  also  Isa.  xl.  10,  Ps.  lxxi.  16 
— as  well  as  by  the  context,  for  of  the  completely  subjugated 
south  (according  to  vers.  15  and  16)  it  cannot  yet  be  said  ^lljn 
frtt3PD.  Correctly,  Theodot.  translates  :  elaekOeiv  iv  la%vi  irao-nt; 
tt}?  ftacrikeias  avrov ;  Luther :  "  to  come  with  the  strength  of  his 
whole  kingdom."  Similarly  M.  Geier,  Hitzig,  and  Kran.  The 
king  of  the  north  intends  thus  to  come  with  the  force  of  his  whole 
kingdom  to  obtain  full  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  south. 
toy  D*"iB^  is  an  explanatory  clause  defining  the  manner  in  which 
he  seeks  to  gain  his  object.  B^'!,  plur.  of  the  adjective  "IB*,  in  a  sub- 
stantive signification,  that  which  is  straight,  recta,  as  Prov.  xvi.  13, 
proba  (Ewald's  Gram.  §  172 ;  while  in  his  commentary  he  trans- 
lates the  word  by  agreement).  ^V,  ivith  him,  i.e.  having  in  intention. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  determined  according  to  0*1**?  HiiW, 
ver.  6 :  w7ith  the  intention  of  establishing  a  direct,  right  relation, 
namely,  by  means  of  a  political  marriage  to  bring  to  himself  the 
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kingdom  of  the  south.  HW]  forms  a  clause  by  itself :  he  shall  do 
it,  carry  it  out ;  there  is  therefore  no  need  for  Hitzig's  arbitrary 
change  of  the  text  into  rityW. 

The  second  half  of  this  verse  (ver.  17)  describes  how  he  carries 
out  this  intention,  but  yet  does  not  reach  his  end.  "  He  shall  give 
him  the  daughter  of  women."  D^n,  of  women,  the  plur.  of  the 
class,  as  ni^K  "TO??,  Judg.  xiv.  5,  a  young  lion  (of  lionesses)  ; 
nhhK  |3?  Zech.  ix.  9,  the  foal  of  an  ass  (of  she-asses).  The  suffix 
to  '^n^n^np  (corrupting  her,  E.V.)  is  referred  by  many  to  falwB  (his 
kingdom)  ;  but  this  reference  fails  along  with  the  incorrect  inter- 
pretation of  the  *)i?ri3  as  the  end  of  the  coming.  Since  in  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  the  object  of  his  undertaking  is  not  named,  but 
in  ver.  16  is  denoted  by  ivtf,  the  suffix  in  question  can  only  be 
referred  to  Wto  113.  Thus  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Bertholdt,  Kosen- 
muller ;  the  former,  however,  gives  to  the  word  SlWiji Tf?  the  ver- 
bally untenable  meaning :  a  to  seduce  her  into  a  morally  corrupt 
course  of  conduct;"  but  Hitzig  changes  the  text,  strikes  out  the 
suffix,  and  translates :  "  to  accomplish  vileness."  TVtWf}  means  only 
to  destroy,  to  ruin,  hence  "  to  destroy  her  "  (Kran.).  This,  it  is  true, 
was  not  the  object  of  the  marriage,  but  only  its  consequence ; 
but  the  consequence  is  set  forth  as  had  in  view,  so  as  forcibly 
to  express  the  thought  that  the  marriage  could  lead,  according 
to  a  higher  direction,  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  daughter. 

The  last  clauses  of  the  verse  express  the  failure  of  the  measure 
adopted.  The  verbs  are  fem.,  not  neut. ;  thus  the  meaning  is  not : 
11  it  shall  neither  stand,  nor  succeed  to  him  "  (v.  Leng.,  Maurer, 
Hitzig),  but :  "  she  (the  daughter)  shall  not  stand,"  not  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  plan  contemplated  by  her  father.  The  words  v"fc6l 
ny?*?  do  not  stand  for  r?  Win  N?l :  "  she  shall  not  be  to  him "  or 
u  for  him."  In  this  case  tib  must  be  connected  with  the  verb. 
According  to  the  text,  Sb'tih  forms  one  idea,  as  nia  N7,  impotent  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  270)  :  "she  shall  be  a  not  for  him"  (ein  Nichtihm),  i.e.  he 
shall  have  nothing  at  all  from  her. 

Vers.  18  and  19.  His  fate  further  drives  him  to  make  an  assault 
on  the  islands  and  maritime  coasts  of  the  west  (B^N),  many  of  which 
he  takes.  38^1  is  not,  after  the  Keri,  to  be  changed  into  Dfc^l ;  for 
turning  himself  from  Egypt  to  the  islands,  he  turns  back  his  face 
toward  his  own  land  in  the  north.  The  two  following  clauses  are 
explained  by  most  interpreters  thus :  "  but  a  captain  shall  stop  his 
scorn  (bring  it  to  silence),  and  moreover  shall  give  back  (recom- 
pense) scorn  to  him  in  return."     This  is  then,  according  to  the 
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example  of  Jerome,  referred  to  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  against  the  Grecian  islands  which  were  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  for  which  he  was  assailed  and  overcome  by  the  consul 
Lucius  Scipio  (Asiaticus)  in  a  battle  fought  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipy- 
lum  in  Lydia.  But  the  translation  in  question  affords  a  tolerable 
sense  only  when  we  take  W2  in  the  meaning  moreover ,  in  addition 
to;  a  meaning  which  it  has  not,  and  cannot  have  according  to  its 
etymology.  In  all  places  where  it  is  so  rendered  a  negative  sen- 
tence goes  before  it,  cf.  Gen.  xliii.  3,  xlvii.  18,  Judg.  vii.  14,  or  a 
sentence  asking  a  question  with  a  negative  sense,  as  Amos  iii.  3,  4 ; 
according  to  which,  vb  must  here  stand  before  IV3B&1  if  we  would 
translate  it  by  besides  that  or  only.  W2  has  the  idea  of  exception, 
and  can  only  be  rendered  after  an  affirmative  statement  by  however , 
for  the  passage  introduced  by  it  limits  the  statement  going  before. 
Thus  Theodot.  rightly  :  Karairavaei  ap%ovra<;  bvethtaixov  avjwv, 
TrXrjv  6  oveiSLafibs  clvtov  eTTicrrptyei,  avrw ;  and  in  close  connection 
with  this,  Jerome  has':  et  cessare  faciet  principem  opprobrii  sui  et 
opprobrium  ejus  convertetur  in  eum.  In  like  manner  the  Peshito. 
This  rendering  we  must,  with  Kranichfeld,  accede  to,  and  accord- 
ingly understand  U1  JV3^ni  of  the  king  of  the  north,  and  interpret 
the  indefinite  P¥iJ  (leader,  chief)  in  undefined  generality  or  collec- 
tively, and  insnn  (his  reproach)  as  the  second  object  subordinated 
to  pvp,  and  refer  ii>  as  the  dative  to  P^p.  Thus  the  second  Ml  Sin 
gains  expressiveness  corresponding  to  its  place  before  the  verb  as 
the  contrast  to  v  iJ"lQ"]n  :  "  however  his  reproach,"  i.e.  the  dishonour 
he  did  to  the  chiefs,  "  shall  they  recompense  to  him."  The  subject 
to  y&l  is  the  collective  ]^?r.  The  statement  of  the  last  clause  in- 
troduces us  to  the  announcement,  mentioned  in  ver.  19,  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  king  of  the  north,  who  wished  to  spread  his  power 
also  over  the  west.  Since  the  chiefs  (princes)  of  the  islands  rendered 
back  to  him  his  reproach,  i.e.  requited  to  him  his  attack  against 
them,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  fortresses 
of  his  own  land.  With  that  begins  his  fall,  which  ends  with  his 
complete  destruction. 

Ver.  20.  Another  stands  up  in  his  place,  who  causeth  fc$J  to 
pass  over,  through  his  eagerness  for  riches.  W3  most  understand 
as  a  collector  of  tribute,  referring  for  this  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  35,  and 
rvDPD  Tin  as  the  Holy  Land,  and  then  think  on  Heliodorus,  whom 
Seleucus  Nicator  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  seize  the  temple  treasure. 
But  this  interpretation  of  the  words  is  too  limited.  K03  denotes, 
no  doubt  (2  Kings  xxiii.  35),  to  collect  gold  and  silver;  but  it  does 
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not  thence  follow  that  Ma,  when  silver  and  gold  are  not  spoken 
of,  means  to  collect  tribute.  The  word  in  general  designates  the 
taskmaster  who  urges  on  the  people  to  severe  labour,  afflicts  and 
oppresses  them  as  cattle.  rvopD  fjn  is  not  synonymous  with  pK 
'2Xn,  ver.  16,  but  stands  much  nearer  to  T\\y?o  "rin?  ver.  21,  and 
designates  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  The  glory  of  the  kingdom 
was  brought  down  by  Ma,  and  "*^n  refers  to  the  whole  kingdom 
of  the  king  spoken  of,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  formed 
but  a  part  of  his  kingdom.  By  these  oppressions  of  his  kingdom  he 
prepared  himself  in  a  short  time  for  destruction.  B^nK  D^pj  {days 
few),  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  44,  xxix.  20,  the  designation  of  a  very  short 
time.  The  reference  of  these  words,  u  in  days  few"  to  the  time  after 
the  pillage  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus  is  not  only 
an  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  is  also  contrary  to  the  import  of  the 
words,  since  3  in  D^\3  does  not  mean  post.  B^SfcO  fcOl,  in  contradis- 
tinction and  contrast  to  no(TO3  vh\  can  only  denote  private  enmity 
or  private  revenge.  "  Neither  by  anger  (i.e.  private  revenge)  nor 
by  war"  points  to  an  immediate  divine  judgment. 

If  we  now,  before  proceeding  further  in  our  exposition,  atten- 
tively consider  the  contents  of  the  revelation  of  vers.  5-20,  so  as 
to  have  a  clear  view  of  its  relation  to  the  historical  fulfilment, 
we  shall  find  the  following  to  be  the  course  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
hibited : — After  the  fall  of  the  Javanic  world-kingdom  (ver.  4) 
the  king  of  the  south  shall  attain  to  great  power,  and  one  of  his 
princes  shall  found  (ver.  5)  a  yet  greater  dominion  in  the  north. 
After  a  course  of  years  they  shall  enter  into  an  agreement,  for  the 
king  of  the  south  shall  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king 
of  the  north  so  as  to  establish  a  right  relationship  between  them  ; 
but  this  agreement  shall  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
daughter,  as  well  as  of  her  father  and  all  who  co-operated  for  the 
effecting  of  this  marriage  (ver.  6).  Hereupon  a  descendant  of 
that  king  of  the  south  shall  undertake  a  war  against  the  king  of 
the  north,  victoriously  invade  the  country  of  the  adversary,  gather 
together  great  spoil  and  carry  it  away  to  Egypt,  and  for  years 
hold  the  supremacy.  The  king  of  the  north  shall,  it  is  true, 
penetrate  into  his  kingdom,  but  he  shall  again  return  home  without 
effecting  anything  (vers.  7-9).  His  sons  also  shall  pass  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  south  with  a  multitude  of  hosts,  but  the  multitude 
shall  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king,  who  shall  not  come  to 
power  by  casting  down  myriads.  The  king  of  the  north  shall 
return  with  a  host  yet  more  numerous ;   against  the  king  of  the 
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south  many,  also  faithless  members  of  the  Jewish  nation,  shall 
rise  up,  and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  take  the  fortified  cities, 
without  the  king  of  the  south  having  the  power  to  offer  him 
resistance  (vers.  10-15).  The  conqueror  shall  now  rule  in  the 
conquered  lands  after  his  own  pleasure,  and  set  his  foot  on  the 
Holy  Land  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it.  Thereupon  he 
shall  come  with  the  whole  might  of  his  kingdom  against  the  king 
of  the  south,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  right  relationship  with  him,  but  he  shall  only  thereby  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  his  daughter.  Finally,  he  shall  make  an 
assault  against  the  islands  and  the  maritime  countries  of  the  west ; 
but  he  shall  be  smitten  by  his  chiefs,  and  be  compelled  to  return  to 
the  fortresses  of  his  own  land,  and  shall  fall  (vers.  16-19).  But  his 
successor,  who  shall  send  taskmasters  through  the  most  glorious 
regions  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time  (ver.  20). 

Thus  the  revelation  depicts  how,  in  the  war  of  the  kings  of 
the  south  and  of  the  north,  first  the  king  of  the  south  subdued 
the  north,  but  when  at  the  summit  of  his  conquest  he  sank  under 
the  power  of  his  adversary  through  the  insurrections  and  the 
revolt  of  an  apostate  party  of  the  Jews ;  whereupon,  by  an  assault 
upon  the  west  in  his  endeavour  after  a  firmer  establishment  and 
a  wider  extension  of  his  power,  he  brings  about  his  own  overthrow, 
and  his  successor,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  his  king- 
dom, comes  to  his  end  in  a  few  days. 

Now,  since  the  king  who  comes  into  his  place  (ver.  21  ff.)  after 
he  has  become  strong  raises  himself  up  against  the  holy  covenant, 
takes  away  the  daily  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  etc.,  is, 
according  to  the  historical  evidence  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  Seleucidan  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  so  the  prophetic 
announcement,  vers.  5-20,  stretches  itself  over  the  period  from 
the  division  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander  among  his  generals  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the 
year  175  B.C.,  during  which  there  reigned  seven  Syrian  and  six 
Egyptian  kings,  viz. — 

Syrian  Kings,  Egyptian  Kings. 

Seleucus  Nicator,    .     .  from  B.C.  310  Ptolemy  Lagus,      .     .  from  B.C.  323 

Antiochus  Sidetes,       ....  280  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,     ...  284 

Antiochus  Theus, 2 GO  Ptolemy  Euergetes,     ....  246 

Seleucus  Callinicus,     ....  245  Ptolemy  Philopator,   .     .     .  221 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,     ....  225  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,    ....  204 

Antiochus  the  Great,  ....  223  Ptolemy  Philometor,  ...  180 

Seleucus  Philopator,  ....  186 


*.* 
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But  in  the  prophetic  revelation  there  is  mention  made  of  only 
four  kings  of  the  north  (one  in  vers.  5-9 ;  his  sons,  vers.  10-12  ;  a 
third,  vers.  13-19;  and  the  fourth,  ver.  20)  and  three,kings  of  the 
south  (the  first,  vers.  5  and  6 ;  the  a  branch,"  vers.  7-9  ;   and  the 
king,  vers.  10-15),  distinctly  different,  whereby  of  the  former,  the 
relation  of  the  sons  (ver.  10)  to  the  king  indefinitely  mentioned 
in  ver.  11,  is  admitted,  and  of  the  latter  the  kings  of  the  south,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  he  who  is  spoken  of  in  vers.  9-15  is  dif- 
ferent from  or  is  identical  with  "  the  branch  of  her  roots  "  (ver.  7). 
This  circumstance  shows  that  the  prophecy  does  not  treat  of  in- 
dividual historical  personages,  but  only  places  in  view  the  king  of 
the  south   and  the  king  of  the   north  as   representatives  of  the 
power  of  these  two  kingdoms.     Of  these  kings  special  deeds  and 
undertakings  are  indeed  mentioned,  which  point  to  definite  persons ; 
e.g.  of  the  king  of  the  north,  that  he  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
king  of   the  south,   and   founded  a  greater  dominion  than   his 
(ver.  5) ;  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  south 
to  the  king  of  the  north  (ver.  6) ;  afterwards  the  marriage  also  of 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  north  (ver.  17),  and  other  special 
circumstances  in  the  wars  between  the  two,  which   are   to   be 
regarded  not  merely  as  individualizing  portraitures,  but  denote 
concrete  facts  which  have  verified  themselves  in  history.     But  yet 
all  these  specialities  do  not  establish  the  view  that  the  prophecy 
consists  of  a  series  of  predictions  of  historical  facta,  because  even 
these  features  of  the  prophecy  which  find  their  actual  fulfilments 
in  history  do  not  coincide  with  the  historical  reality. 

Thus  all  interpreters  regard  the  king  of  the  south,  ver.  5,  as 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  that  one  of  his  princes  (Yn55>"|D)  who  founded 
a  greater  dominion  as  Seleucus  Nicator,  or  the  "  Conqueror,' '  who, 
in  the  division  of  the  countries  which  the  conquerors  made  after 
the  overthrow  and  death  of  Antiochus,  obtained,  according  to 
Appian,  Syr.  e.  55,  Syria  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  Phrygia;  then  by  using  every  opportunity  of 
enlarging  his  kingdom,  he  obtained  also  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
and  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  besides  subjugated  the  Persians, 
Parthians,  Bactrians,  Arabians,  and  other  nations  as  far  as  the 
Indus,  which  Alexander  had  conquered ;  so  that,  after  Alexander, 
no  one  had  more  nations  of  Asia  under  his  sway  than  Seleucus, 
for  from  the  borders  of  Phrygia  to  the  Indus  all  owned  his 
sway.  While  this  extension  of  his  kingdom  quite  harmonizes 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  greatness  of  his  sovereignty,  yet  the  de- 
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signatlon  u  one  of  his  princes  "  does  not  accord  with  the  position  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  Both  of  these  were  certainly  at  the  beginning 
generals  of  Alexander.  Seleucus,  afterwards  vicegerent  of  the 
Babylonians,  found  himself,  however,  from  fear  of  Antigonus,  who 
sought  to  put  him  to  death,  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  to  Egypt 
to  Ptolemy,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  with  whom 
and  other  vicegerents  he  entered  into  a  league  against  Antigonus, 
and  when  war  arose,  led  an  Egyptian  fleet  against  Antigonus 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix.  55-G2).  He  was  accordingly  not  one  of  Ptolemy's 
generals. 

Moreover,  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter,  ver.  G,  is  thus 
explained  by  Jerome,  and  all  interpreters  who  follow  him  : — Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  made  peace  with  Antiochus  Theus,  after  many  years' 
war,  on  the  condition  that  Antiochus  should  put  away  his  own  wife 
Laodice,  who  was  at  the  same  time  his  half-sister,  and  disinherit 
her  son,  and  should  marry  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
and  should  appoint  her  first-born  son  as  his  successor  on  the  throne 
of  the  kingdom  (Appian,  Syr.  c.  65,  and  Jerome).  This  factum 
can  be  regarded  as  a  fulfilling  of  the  prophecy,  ver.  6  ;  but  the 
consequences  which  resulted  from  this  political  marriage  do  not 
correspond  with  the  consequences  prophesied  of.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  history,  Ptolemy  died  twTo  years  after  this  mar- 
riage, whereupon  Antiochus  set  aside  Berenice,  and  took  to  himself 
again  his  former  wife  Laodice,  along  with  her  children.  But  she 
effected  the  death  of  her  husband  by  poison,  as  she  feared  his 
fickleness,  and  then  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  ascended  the 
throne.  Berenice  fled  with  her  son  to  the  asylum  of  Daphne,  but 
she  was  there  murdered  along  with  him.  The  prophecy,  according 
to  this,  differs  from  the  historical  facts,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  the  events,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  matter  itself ; 
for  it  speaks  not  only  of  the  daughter,  but  also  of  her  father  being 
given  up  to  death,  while  the  natural  death  of  her  father  is  in  no 
respect  connected  with  that  marriage,  and  not  till  after  his  death 
did  the  consequences  fatal  to  his  daughter  and  her  child  develop 
themselves. 

Further,  as  to  the  contents  of  vers.  7-9,  history  furnishes  the 
following  confirmations  : — In  order  to  save  his  sister,  who  was  put 
aside  by  Antiochus  Theus,  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in- 
vaded the  Syrian  kingdom,  in  which  Seleucus  Callinicus  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne,  in  alliance  with  the  armies  of  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  put  to  death  his  mother  Laodice,  since  he  had 
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come  too  late  to  save  his  sister,  in  revenge  for  her  murder,  over- 
threw all  the  Syrian  fortresses  from  Cilicia  to  the  Tigris  and 
Babylonia,  and  would  have  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom,  if  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Egypt  had 
not  caused  him  to  return  thither,  carrying  with  him  many  images 
of  the  gods,  and  immense  treasure,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
vanquished  cities.  Then,  while  engaged  in  Egypt,  Callinicus 
recovered  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  mari- 
time countries,  because  his  fleet  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  ;  and  when 
he  thereupon  undertook  a  land  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  was 
totally  defeated,  so  that  he  returned  to  Antioch  with  only  a  few 
followers  :  cf.  Justin,  Hist,  xxvii.  1,2;  Polyb.  v.  58  ;  and  Appian, 
Syr.  c.  65.  On  the  other  hand,  the  announcement  of  the  war  of 
his  sons  with  many  hosts  overflowing  the  land,  ver.  10,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  history.  After  the  death  of  Callinicus  in  captivity, 
his  son  Seleucus  Ceraunus  succeeded  to  the  government,  a  very 
incompetent  man,  who  after  two  years  was  poisoned  by  his  generals 
in  the  war  with  Attalus,  without  having  undertaken  anything 
against  Egypt.  His  brother  Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded him,  who,  in  order  to  recover  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
renewed  the  war  against  the  king  of  Egypt  (not  till  about  two 
years  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  however,  did  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  begin  to  reign),  in  which  he  penetrated  twice  to  Dura,  two 
(German)  miles  north  from  Caesarea  (Polyb.  x.  49),  then  concluded 
a  four  months'  truce,  and  led  his  host  back  to  the  Orontes  (Polyb. 
v.  66;  Justin,  xxx.  1).  After  the  renewal  of  hostilities  he  drove 
the  Egyptian  army  back  to  Sidon,  conquered  Gilead  ^nd  Samaria, 
and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Ptolemais  (Polyb.  v.  63-71). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia,  not  far  from  Gaza,  and  was  com- 
pelled, with  great  loss  in  dead  and  prisoners,  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  Antioch,  and  to  leave  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine  to  the  Egyptians  (Polyb.  v.  79,  80,  82-86).  Vers.  11 
and  12  refer  to  this  war.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  this, 
Antiochus,  in  league  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon,  renewed  the 
war  against  the  Egyptians,  when,  after  Philopator's  death,  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  being  five  years  old,  had  ascended  the  throne,  retook 
the  three  above-named  countries  (Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine),  vanquished  the  Egyptian  host  led  by  Scopas  near 
Paneas,  and  compelled  the  fortress  of  Sidon,  into  which  the 
Egyptians  had  fled,  to  surrender  after  a  lengthened  siege,  and 
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then  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy  on  the  condition  that  he 
took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  Cleopatra,  who  should 
brine  with  her,  as  her  dowry,  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine 
(Polyb.  xv.  20,  xxviii.  17  ;  App.  Syr.  c.  i.  ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19  ;  and 
Joseph.  Antt.  xii.  4.  1).  Since  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  prophecy 
vers.  13-17  has  been  referred  to  this  last  war.  But  also  here  the 
historical  events  fall  far  behind  the  contents  of  the  prophecy.  The 
prophecy  points  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  king  of  the 
south,  while  this  war  was  carried  on  only  for  the  possession  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  Also  the  rising  up 
of  many  (D^T,  ver.  14)  against  the  king  of  the  south  is  not  his- 
torically verified  ;  and  even  the  relation  spoken  of  by  Josephus 
{Antt.  xii.  3.  3)  in  which  the  Jews  stood  to  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a 
fulfilling  of  the  "  exalting  themselves"  of  the  DV1B  *J3,  ver.  14. 
Still  less  does  the  statement  of  ver.  1G,  that  the  king  of  the  north 
would  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  agree  with  H73  interpreted  of 
conduct  of  Antiochus  the  Great  toward  the  Jews  ;  for  according 
to  Josephus,  Antt.  I.e.,  he  treated  the  Jews  round  about  Jerusalem 
favourably,  because  of  their  own  accord  they  had  submitted  to 
him  and  had  supported  his  army,  and  granted  to  them  not  only 
indulgence  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  their  religious  ordi- 
nances, but  also  afforded  them  protection. 

Moreover,  ver.  18,  containing  the  prophecy  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  kin£  of  the  north  against  the  islands,  has  not  its  historical 
fulfilment  in  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  against  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hellespont ;  but  ver.  19, 
that  which  is  said  regarding  his  return  to  the  fortresses  of  his  own 
land  and  his  overthrow,  does  not  so  correspond  with  the  historical 
issue  of  the  reign  of  this  king  that  one  would  be  able  to  recognise 
therein  a  prediction  of  it.  Finally,  of  his  successor,  Seleucus 
Philopator,  to  whom  ver.  20  must  refer,  if  the  foregoing  verses 
treat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  nothing  further  is  communicated, 
than  that  he  quum  paternis  cladibus  fractas  admodum  Syrice  opes 
accepisset,  post  otiosum  nullisque  admodum  rebus  gestis  nobilitatum 
annorum  duodecim  regnum,  was  put  to  death  through  the  treachery 
of  Heliodorus,  unius  ex  purpuratis  (Liv.  xii.  19,  cf.  App.  Syr.  c.  45), 
and  the  mission  of  Heliodorus  to  Jerusalem  to  seize  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  which  is  fabulously  described  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  ff. 
The  "Dtf;  (shall  be  destroyed)  of  this  king  DHJlK  DWa  (within  few 
days)  does  not  harmonize  with  the  fact  of  his  twelve  years'  rei^n. 
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From  this  comparison  this  much  follows,  that  the  prophecy  does 
not  furnish  a  prediction  of  the  historical  wars  of  the  Seleucidse  and 
the  Ptolemies,  but  an  ideal  description  of  the  war  of  the  kings  of 
the  north  and  the  south  in  its  general  outlines,  whereby,  it  is  true, 
diverse  special  elements  of  the  prophetical  announcement  have 
historically  been  fulfilled,  but  the  historical  reality  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  in  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  manner.  This  ideal  character  of  the  prophecy  conies 
yet  more  prominently  forward  to  view  in  the  following  prophetic 
description. 

Chap.  xi.  21-xii.  3.   The  further  unveiling  of  the  future. 

In  this  section  we  have  (ver.  21)  first  the  description  of  the 
prince  who,  in  striving  after  supremacy,  uses  all  the  means  that 
cunning  and  power  can  contrive,  and  in  his  enmity  against  the 
holy  covenant  knows  no  bounds.  This  description  is  divided  into 
two  parts — (1)  vers.  21-35,  and  (2)  vers.  36-ch.  xii.  3 — which  de- 
signate the  two  stadia  of  his  proceedings.  In  the  first  part  are 
described,  (1)  his  gradual  rising  to  power,  vers.  21-24;  (2)  his 
war  with  the  king  of  the  south  for  the  supremacy,  vers.  25-27 ; 

(3)  his  rising  up  against  the  covenant  people,  even  to  the  dese- 
cration of  the  sanctuary  by  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation,  vers.  28-32  ; 

(4)  the  effect  and  consequence  of  this  for  the  people  of  God,  vers. 
32-35.  This  prince  is  the  enemy  of  the  holy  God  who  is  pro- 
phesied of  in  ch.  viii.  9-13,  23-25,  under  the  figure  of  the  little 
horn,  and  is  typically  represented  in  the  rising  up  of  the  Syrian 
king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  covenant  people  and  their 
worship  of  God. 

Vers.  21-24.  The  prince's  advancement  to  power. — He  appears 
as  HD3,  one  despised,  i.e.  not  such  an  one  as  by  reason  of  birth  has 
any  just  claim  to  the  throne,  and  therefore  as  an  intruder,  also  one 
who  finds  no  recognition  (Kranichfeld) ;  which  Hitzig  has  more 
definitely  explained  by  mentioning  that  not  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
but  his  nephew  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Seleucus 
Philopator,  was  the  true  heir,  but  was  of  such  a  character  that 
he  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  throne.  np3,  is  despised,  not 
=  bad,  unworthy,  but  yet  supposes  unworthiness.  There  was  not 
laid  on  him  the  honour  or  majesty  of  the  kingdom.  The  dignity 
of  the  kingdom  requires  Tin,  splendour,  majesty,  such  as  God  lays 
upon  the  king  of  Israel,  Ps.  xxi.  6  (5),  1  Chron.  xxix.  25.     But 
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here  the  subject  spoken  of  is  the  honour  which  men  give  to  the 
king,  and  which  was  denied  to  the  a  despised  one'*  on  account  of 
his  character.  He  comes  »TJ?^3,  in  security,  i.e.  unexpectedly  (cf. 
ch.  viii.  25),  and  takes  possession  of  the  kingdom.  PI??,  to  grasp, 
here  to  draw  violently  to  himself.  ^wp^O?,  properly,  by  smooth- 
nesses, intrigues  and  cunning,  not  merely  flatteries  or  smooth 
words,  but  generally  hypocritical  behaviour  in  word  and  deed ; 
cf.  ver.  34. 

Ver.  22.  The  kingdom  he  seized  he  also  knew  how  to  hold  fast 
with  great  power.  *\®'J>?  TO"^,  arms  (i.e.  warlike  strength)  of  an 
inundation,  i.e.  armies  overflowing  the  land  are  swept  away  before 
him,  destroyed  by  yet  stronger  military  forces.  It  is  not  merely 
the  enemy,  but  also  the  u  prince  of  the  covenant,"  whom  he  de- 
stroys, rmn  TJU  is  analogous  to  mn  ^ya  Gen.  xiv.  13,  and  HWK 
nna,  Obad.  7,  cf.  Mai.  ii.  14,  and,  as  the  absence  of  the  article 
shows,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense.  The  interpretation  of 
ITna  TJ3  of  the  high  priest  Onias  III.,  who  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  driven  from  his  office  by 
his  brother,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Syrian  governor  Andronicus  at  Daphne  near  Antioch, 
2  Mace.  iv.  1  ff.,  33  ff.  (Rosenmiiller,  Hitzig,  etc.) — this  interpre- 
tation is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  history.  This  murder  does 
not  at  all  relate  to  the  matter  before  us,  not  only  because  the  Jewish 
high  priest  at  Antioch  did  not  sustain  the  relation  of  a  "  prince  of 
the  covenant,"  but  also  because  the  murder  was  perpetrated  with- 
out the  previous  knowledge  of  Antiochus,  and  when  the  matter  was 
reported  to  him,  the  murderer  was  put  to  death  by  his  command 
(2  Mace.  iv.  36-38).  Thus  also  it  stands  in  no  connection  with 
the  war  of  Antiochus  against  Egypt.  The  words  cannot  also  (with 
Havernick,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  Ebrard,  Kliefoth)  be  referred  to  the 
Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Philometor,  because  history  knows  nothing 
of  a  covenant  entered  into  between  this  king  and  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, but  only  that  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  guardians  of  the  young  Philometor 
demanded  Coele-Syria  from  Antiochus,  which  Antiochus  the  Great 
had  promised  (see  above,  p.  448)  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  but  Antiochus 
did  not  deliver  it  up,  and  hence  a  war  arose  between  them.  To 
this  is  to  be  added,  that,  as  Dereser,  v.  Lengerke,  Maurer,  and 
Kranichfeld  have  rightly  remarked,  the  description  in  vers.  22-24 
bears  an  altogether  general  character,  so  that  v.  Leng.  and  Maurer 
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find  therein  references  to  all  the  three  expeditions  of  Antiochus, 
and  in  vers.  25-27  find  more  fully  foretold  what  is  only  briefly 
hinted  at  in  vers.  22-24.  The  undertaking  of  the  kin£  against 
Egypt  is  first  described  in  ver.  24.  We  must  therefore,  with 
Kranichfeld,  understand  rra  TJJ  in  undefined  generality  of  cove- 
nant princes  in  general,  in  the  sense  already  given. 

Vers.  23  and  24.  In  these  verses  there  is  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  princes  of  the  covenant  and 
takes  possession  of  their  territory.  The  1  at  the  beginning  of  ver. 
23  is  explicative,  and  the  suffix  in  1v£,  pointing  back  to  '2  T55j  is 
also  to  be  interpreted  collectively.  TON  JrnannrrjB,  literally,  "  from 
the  confederating  himself  with  them"  (flnannn  is  infin.  formed  in 
the  Syriac  manner),  i.e.  from  the  time  when  he  had  made  a  cove- 
nant with  them,  he  practised  deceit.  This  was  done  by  his  coming 
(njy  of  a  warlike  coming)  and  gaining  strength  with  a  few  people, 
namely  (ver.  24),  by  his  coming  unexpectedly  into  the  fattest  and 
richest  places  of  the  province,  and  there  doing  unheard-of  things — 
things  which  no  previous  king,  no  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  ever 
done,  scattering  among  them  (his  followers)  spoil  and  prey  and 
riches.  Thus  rightly,  after  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate  (dissipabit), 
Rosenmiiller,  Kranichfeld,  and  Ewald ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  v. 
Leng.,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Kliefoth  interpret  ">T2  m  ^ie  sense  of  to 
distribute,  and  refer  the  words  to  the  circumstance  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  squandered  money  lavishly,  and  made  presents  to  his 
inferiors  often  without  any  occasion.  But  to  distribute  money  and 
spoil  is  nothing  unheard  of,  and  in  no  way  does  it  agree  with  the 
u  fattest  provinces."  The  context  decidedly  refers  to  conduct  which 
injured  the  fat  provinces.  This  can  only  consist  in  squandering 
and  dissipating  the  wealth  of  this  province  which  he  had  plundered 
to  its  injury  (p\b  [to  theni],  dativ.  incommodi).  An  historical  con- 
firmation is  found  in  1  Mace.  iii.  29-31.  To  bring  the  provinces 
wholly  under  his  power,  he  devises  plans  against  the  fortresses  that 
he  might  subdue  them.  W*1^  and  indeed  (he  did  this)  even  for 
a  time.  We  cannot,  with  Klief.,  refer  this  merely  to  the  last  pre- 
ceding passage,  that  his  assaults  against  the  fortresses  succeeded 
only  partly  and  for  a  time.  The  addition  ("and  that  for  a  time") 
denotes  a  period  determined  by  a  higher  power  (cf.  ver.  35  and 
ch.  xii.  4,  6),  and  relates  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  prince 
hitherto  described;  as  C.  B.  Michaelis  has  already  rightly  explained: 
nee  enim  semper  et  in  perpetuum  dolus  ei  succedet  et  terminus  suus  ei 
tandem  eriL 
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Vers.  25-27.  These  verses  describe  the  victorious  war  of  the 
king  who  had  come  to  power  against  the  king  of  the  south,  the 
war  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  king  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
which  is  described  in  1  Mace.  i.  16-19,  with  manifest  reference  to 
this  prophecy.  ^V])  (he  shall  stir  zip)  is  potentialls  in  the  sense  of 
divine  decree  :  u  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  heart.''  nb  is 
not  warlike  power,  which  is  mentioned  in  pHir^na  (Ver.  25),  but 
the  power  which  consists  in  the  bringing  of  a  great  army  under 
his  command ;  33?,  the  mental  energy  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
plans.  For  IblP  &6,  cf.  eh.  viii.  4.  The  subject  is  the  last-named 
king  of  the  south,  who,  notwithstanding  his  very  great  and  powerful 
army,  shall  not  stand  in  battle,  but  shall  give  way,  because  devices 
are  contrived  against  him.  The  subject  to  ttB>n*  is  not  the  enemy, 
the  king  of  the  north,  with  his  army,  but,  according  to  ver.  26,  his 
table-companions. 

Ver.  26.  Here  it  is  more  definitely  stated  why  he  cannot  stand. 
faziriD  yl'S,  icho  eat  his  food  (3?1??,  see  under  ch.  i.  5),  i.e.  his  table- 
companions  (cf.  Ps.  xli.  10  [9]),  persons  about  him.  *nr>3^,  shall 
break  him,  i.e.  cast  him  to  the  ground.  His  army  shall  therefore 
overflow,  but  shall  execute  nothing,  only  many  shall  fall  down 
slain.  The  first  member  of  the  verse  points  to  treachery,  whereby 
the  battle  was  lost  and  the  war  was  fruitless.  Hitzig  incorrectly 
interprets  spDi^  rushes  away,  i.e.  is  disorganized  and  takes  to  flight. 
But  *lt3B>  cannot  have  this  meaning. 

Ver.  27.  Here  then  is  described  how  the  two  kings  seek 
through  feigned  friendship  to  destroy  one  another.  The  two  kings 
are  of  course  the  two  kings  of  the  north  and  the  south  previously 
named.  Of  a  third,  namely,  of  two  kings  of  Egypt,  Philometor 
and  Physkon,  Daniel  knows  nothing.  The  third,  Physkon,  is 
introduced  from  history ;  and  hence  Hitzig,  v.  Lengerke,  and 
others  understand  by  the  "  two  kings"  the  two  kings  Antiochus 
and  Philometor  confederated  against  the  king  of  the  south,  but 
Kliefoth,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  of  Antiochus  and  Physkon,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  regards  as  the  king  of  the  south,  ver.  25.  All 
this  is  arbitrary.  Jerome  has  already  rejected  the  historical  evidence 
for  this,  and  remarks  :  verum  ex  eo,  quia  scriptura  nunc  dicit :  duos 
fuisse  regeS)  quorum  cor  fuerit  fraudulentum  .  .  .  hoc  secundum 
historiam  demonstrari  non  potest,  jnip?  B2^>  Hitzig  translates  : 
"  their  heart  belongs  to  wickedness,"  contrary  to  the  context,  ? 
denotes  also  here  only  the  direction  :  "  their  heart  goes  toward 
wicked  deeds,"  is  directed  thereto.     JHD  (from  yjn),  formed  after 
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"WR?  (cf.  Ewald,  §  160a),  the  evil-doing,  consists  in  this,  that  the  one 
seeks  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  other  under  the  cloak  of  feigned 
friendship  ;  for  they  eat  as  friends  at  one  table,  and  "  speak  lies" — 
the  one  tells  lies  to  the  other,  professing  friendship.  But  their 
design  shall  not  succeed.  All  interpretations  of  these  words  which 
are  determined  by  historical  facta  are  arbitrary.  The  history  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  furnishes  no  illustrations  for  this.  In  the 
sense  of  the  prophecy  n^T)  VO  has  only  this  meaning :  the  design 
of  the  king  of  the  north  to  destroy  the  king  of  the  south,  and  to 
make  himself  master  both  of  the  north  and  the  south,  shall  not 
succeed,  and  the  king  of  the  south  will  not  fulfil  what  he  promises 
to  his  deceitful  adversary.  For  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time 
appointed.  These  words  state  the  reason  why  the  jnp  shall  not 
succeed.  Hitzig  incorrectly  translates :  u  but  the  end  holds  on- 
wards to  the  appointed  time ;"  for  ^  cannot  in  this  connection  be 
rendered  by  but,  and  ?  cannot  express  the  idea  of  holding  to  any- 
thing, p  denotes  here,  as  generally,  the  direction  toward  the  end, 
as  ver.  35,  and  ch.  viii.  17,  19.  The  end  goes  yet  on  to  the  time 
appointed  by  God.  That  this  "Wto  {appointment  of  time)  does  not 
lie  in  the  present,  but  in  the  future,  is  denoted  by  "liy,  although 
we  do  not,  with  Havernick,  interpret  liy  by  "  for  the  end  lies  yet 
further  out,"  nor,  with  v.  Lengerke  and  Maurer,  may  we  supply 
the  verb  "  withdraws  itself,  is  reserved."  l\y  stands  before  Y? 
because  on  it  the  emphasis  lies.  YP.  is,  however,  not  the  end  of 
the  war  between  Antiochus  and  Egypt  (v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitzig), 
but  cannot  be  otherwise  taken  than  Y?.  ny,  vers.  35,  40,  and  ch. 
xii.  4.  But  in  the  latter  passage  YP.  ny  is  the  time  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  thus  the  end  of  the  present  course  of  the  world, 
with  which  all  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  ceases.  Ac- 
cordingly Y?  in  the  verse  before  us,  as  in  vers.  35  and  40,  is  the 
time  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  kings  previously  described,  in 
their  rising  up  and  in  their  hostility  against  the  people  of  God, 
reaches  its  end  (ver.  45)  ;  and  with  the  overthrow  of  these  enemies 
the  period  of  oppression  also  comes  to  an  end.  This  end  comes 
only  "iyi^,  at  the  time  which  God  has  determined  for  the  purifying 
of  His  people  (ver.  35).  So  long  may  the  kings  of  the  north  and 
the  south  prosecute  their  aims  ;  so  long  shall  they  strive  for  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  without  succeeding  in  their  plans. 
"Wift?  has  here  and  in  ver.  35  the  definite  article,  because  in  both 
verses  the  language  refers  not  to  any  definite  time,  but  to  the  time 
determined  by  God  for  the  consummation  of  His  kingdom.     The 
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placing  of  the  article  in  this  word  in  the  verse  before  ns  is  not, 
with  Kliefoth,  to  be  explained  from  a  reference  to  ch.  viii.  17,  19. 
The  two  revelations  are  separated  from  each  other  by  too  long  a 
space  of  time  for  this  one  to  refer  back  to  that  earlier  one  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  article,  although  both  treat  of  the  same  subject. 
The  *iyift?  occurs  besides  in  ver.  29,  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  here  ;  but  the  contents  of  that 
verse  oppose  such  a  conclusion.  Ver.  29  treats,  it  is  true,  of  a 
renewed  warlike  expedition  against  the  south,  which,  however, 
brings  neither  the  final  deciding  of  the  war  with  the  south  (cf. 
ver.  40),  nor  yet  the  end  of  the  oppression  of  the  people  of  God  ; 
*iVV3n  is  thus  only  the  time  determined  for  the  second  aggression 
against  the  south,  not  the  time  of  the  end. 

Vers.  28-32.   The  rising  up  against  the  holy  covenant. 

Ver.  28.  The  success  gained  by  the  crafty  king  of  the  north 
in  his  war  against  the  king  of  the  south  (ver.  25  f.)  increases  his 
endeavours  after  the  enlarging  of  his  dominions.  Returning  from 
Egypt  with  great  riches,  i.e.  with  rich  spoil,  he  raises  his  heart 
against  the  holy  covenant.  By  the  potent ia lis  3B^  (lie  shall  return) 
this  new  undertaking  is  placed  in  the  point  of  view  of  a  divine 
decree,  to  denote  that  he  thereby  brings  about  his  own  destruction. 
tnp  n*ia  signifies  not  the  holy  people  in  covenant  with  God  (v. 
Lengerke,  Maurer,  and  many  older  interpreters),  but  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  The 
Jews  are  only  members  of  this  covenant,  cf.  ver.  30.  Calvin  is 
right  when  he  says  :  Mihi  simplicior  sensus  probatur,  quod  scilicet 
helium  gerat  adversus  Deum.  The  holy  covenant  is  named  instead 
of  the  covenant  people  to  represent  the  undertaking  as  an  outrage 
against  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  founded  in  Israel.  nbW, 
and  he  shall  do,  'perform,  that  which  his  heart  thinks,  or  that 
which  he  has  in  his  mind  against  the  holy  covenant.  The  his- 
torical fulfilment  is  narrated  in  1  Mace.  i.  22-29.  \Ytih  1W  re- 
sumes  tei.K  3fefj],  and  teaches  us  that  Antiochus  undertook  the 
first  assault  against  the  holy  covenant  on  his  return  from  Egypt 
into  his  kingdom  (to  Antioch),  as  is  expressly  stated  in  1  Mace, 
i.  20. 

Ver.  29.  In  order  that  he  might  bring  Egypt  wholly  under 
his  power,  he  undertook  a  new  expedition  thither  (K^  3^?  he 
comes  again).  But  this  expedition,  like  the  first,  was  not  success- 
ful (3 — 3,  as — so,  cf.  Josh.  xiv.  11,  Ezek.  xviii.  4).  For  the  ships 
of  Chittim  come  against  him.      0^3  D"1^  ships  the  Chittcei,  for 
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D^ns  1U3  D^  Num.  xxiv.  24,  whence  the  expression  is  derived 
D^ni)  is  Cyprus  with  its  chief  city  Klttlov  (now  Chieti  or  Chitti)  : 
see  under  Gen.  x.  4.  Ships  coming  from  Cyprus  are  ships  which 
come  from  the  west,  from  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1  Mace.  i.  1  and  viii.  5  t^flS  is  interpreted  of  Mace- 
donia, according  to  which  Bertholdt  and  Dereser  think  of  the 
Macedonian  fleet  with  which  the  Roman  embassy  sailed  to  Alex- 
andria. This  much  is  historically  verified,  that  the  Roman  embassy, 
led  by  Popillius,  appeared  with  a  fleet  in  Alexandria,  and  im- 
periously commanded  Antiochus  to  desist  from  his  undertaking 
against  Egypt  and  to  return  to  his  own  land  (Liv.  xlv.  10-12). 
The  LXX.  have  therefore  translated  these  words  by  :  koX  ij^ovat 
'Ptofiaioi  teal  i^cocrovaiv  clvtov  kcl\  ififtpifirjaovrai  aura),  and  cor- 
rectly, so  far  as  the  prophecy  has  received  the  first  historical 
accomplishment  in  that  factum.  •"|N3J1,  he  shall  lose  courage,  is 
rightly  explained  by  Jerome  :  non  quod  interierit,  sed  quod  omnem 
arrogantio3  jpcrdiderit  magnitudinem}  &yv\  2Vhm1  not :  he  was  again 
enraged,  for  nothing  is  said  of  a  previous  DVJ.  3P1,  and  he  turned 
round  (back)  from  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  Since  he  was 
not  able  to  accomplish  anything  against  the  333  (the  south),  he 
turns  his  indignation  against  Judah  to  destroy  the  covenant  people 
(cf.  ver.  28).  The  3^:  in  ver.  306  resumes  the  3wl  in-  ver.  30a,  so 
as  further  to  express  how  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger.  Hitzig's 
interpretation  of  the  first  y&\  of  the  return  to  Palestine,  of  the 
second,  of  the  return  from  Palestine  to  Antioch,  is  not  justified. 
\y\,  he  shall  observe,  direct  his  attention  to  the  Jews  who  forsook 
the  holy  covenant,  i.e.  the  apostate  Jews,  that  he  might  by  their 
help  execute  his  plans  against  the  Mosaic  religion — paj'tim  ornando 
illos  honoribus,  partim  illorum  studiis  ad  patriam  religionem  oblite- 
randam  comparatis  obsecundando,  as  C.  B.  Michaelis  excellently 
remarks ;  cf.  1  Mace.  i.  11-16  with  ii.  18. 

1  The  historical  facts  have  been  briefly  and  conclusively  brought  together 
by  Hitzig  thus  :  "On  the  complaint  of  the  Alexandrians  the  Roman  senate  sent 
an  embassage,  at  the  head  of  which  was  C.  Popillius  Laenas  (Polyb.  xxix.  1 ; 
Liv.  xliv.  19).  After  being  detained  at  Delos  (Liv.  xliv.  29),  they  set  sail  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  at  Pydna  (Liv.  xlv.  10).  Here  he  met  Antiochus  four 
Roman  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  presented  to  him  the  message  of  the  senate. 
When  Antiochus  explained  that  he  wished  to  lay  the  matter  before  his  counsel- 
lors, Popillius  described  with  the  staff  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  circle  round  the 
king,  and  commanded  him  to  give  his  answer  before  he  left  this  circle.  Anti- 
ochus, confounded  by  the  circumstance,  submitted  and  withdrew  from  Egypt 
(Liv.  xlv.  12  ;  Polyb.  xxix.  11 ;  Appian,  Syr.  c.  66  ;  Justin,  xxxiv.  3)." 
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Ver.  31.  Here  is  stated  what  he  accomplished  by  the  help  of 
the  apostate  Jews.  WJ*tt,  arms,  figuratively  for  help  (ver.  5),  are 
warlike  forces,  as  vers.  15  and  22.  That  the  plur.  has  here  the 
masculine  form,  while  in  those  verses  it  has  the  fein.  form,  furnishes 
no  reason  for  a  difference  of  meaning,  since  Jjfaf  in  its  proper  sense 
of  arm  occurs promiscue  with  both  endings  in  the  plur.;  cf.  for  ^jhT 
Gen.  xlix.  24,  Isa.  li.  5,  2  Kings  ix.  24.  |p  in  *3BB  is  not  partitive, 
a  part  of  him,  i.e.  the  host  as  a  part  of  the  king  (Hitzig),  but  out 
from  him,  or  by  his  command.  ^W,  to  stand  up,  not  to  stand 
still,  as  Hitzig,  on  the  ground  of  the  supposition  that  Antiochus 
on  his  return  from  Egypt  placed  a  standing  army-corps  in  Jeru- 
salem, would  interpret  it,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  word,  since 
*lby  does  not  signify  to  stand  still  in  the  sense  of  to  remain  behind, 
though  it  means  to  endure,  to  keep  the  ground  (vers.  6,  15).  It 
is  disputed  whether  these  E^JtnT  denote  military  forces,  troops  of  the 
hostile  king  (Havernick,  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitz.,  Klief.),  or  his 
accomplices  of  the  apostate  party  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  essentially 
identical  with  TVna  'QT'y,  ver.  30  (Calvin,  Hengstb.  Christol.  iii.  1, 
p.  110,  Kran.,  and  others).  In  favour  of  the  latter  view,  Kranich- 
feld  argues  that  the  IVJ3  ^T'y  {those  that  forsake  the  covenant), 
according  to  ver.  30,  come  under  consideration  as  a  support  to  the 
king,  and  the  WE»  of  this  verse  before  us  evidently  refers  to  the 
king's  own  army,  and  therefore  would  be  superfluous.  But  these 
two  reasons  prove  nothing.  The  ^pp  is  not  superfluous,  even 
though  it  were  used  of  the  king's  own  army.  Since  in  vers.  30 
and  32  the  king  of  the  north  is  the  subject  of  the  clause,  it  was 
necessary  in  D'jnt  to  define  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  the  king. 
But  the  other  remark,  that  the  nnn  "QT'y  come  into  view  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  king,  does  not  prove  that  these  are  the  same  who 
desecrate  the  sanctuary  and  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
On  the  contrary,  if  ^pp  denotes  the  causal  exit,  the  D^'it  cannot  be 
the  apostate  Jews,  but  only  warlike  forces  which  the  king  leads 
forth.  If  we  refer  D^hT  to  the  apostate  Jews,  then  we  must,  with 
Hengstenberg  and  Gesenius,  take  ^ftp  in  the  sense  of  eo  jubente. 
Moreover,  the  E^t?  manifestly  stand  in  contrast  to  the  T^"]P 
JV13  of  ver.  32.  By  his  troops  (military  forces)  the  king  lays 
waste  the  sanctuary,  and  he  makes  by  means  of  smooth  words 
those  who  sin  against  the  covenant  heathen.  Kranichfeld  himself 
recognises  this  contrast,  and  therefore  will  understand  as  the  sub- 
ject to  vprn  not  merely  "  those  that  forsake  the  covenant "  (ver. 
30),  but  these  along  with  and  including  the  warlike  power  of  the 
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hostile  king.  An  expedient  which  the  difficulty  suggested,  Vfa\fBB\ 
is  the  temple,  and  Tton  (the  strength)  is  in  apposition.  This  appo- 
sition, however,  does  not  say  that  the  temple  was  fortified  (v.  Leng., 
Hitzig,  Ewald),  but  it  points  out  the  temple  as  the  spiritual  fortress 
of  Israel.  The  temple  is  the  "  Feste  Burg  "  (firm  tower)  of  the  holy 
covenant  (ver.  28),  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  which  is  a 
firm  fortress  to  His  people  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxi.  4,  5  (3,  4)  ;  Isa.  xxv.  4  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  3  (2).  'EH  £bn  is  essentially  identical  with  |i3B  rfem 
iKHpE,  ch.  viii.  11.  The  two  following  clauses  state  what  the  de- 
secration consists  in  :  in  the  taking  away,  the  removal  of  the 
stated  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  iu  the  placing,  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  i.e.  of  the  idol-altar  on  Jehovah's  altar 
of -burnt-offering ;  see  under  ch.  viii.  11  (p.  297  f.).  Dftbto  is 
not  the  genitive,  but  an  adjective  to  pp$n  (without  the  article 
after  the  definite  noun,  as  e.g.  ch.  viii.  13)  :  the  desolating  abomU 
nation,  i.e.  the  abomination  which  effects  the  desolation.  With 
reference  to  the  fulfilment,  cf.  1  Mace.  i.  37,  45,  54,  and  above, 
p.  371. 

Vers.  32-35.  The  consequences  to  the  people  of  Israel  which  result 
from  this  sin  against  the  holy  covenant, — The  ungodly  shall  become 
heathen,  i.e.  shall  wrholly  apostatize  from  the  true  God ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pious  shall  be  strengthened  in  their  confidence  in 
the  Lord.  This  is  in  general  the  import  of  ver.  32,  the  first  half  of 
which,  however,  has  been  very  differently  interpreted,  rnn  *S*Kno 
signifies  neither  "those  who  sinfully  make  a  covenant"  (Havernick), 
nor  "  sinners  among  the  covenant  people "  (v.  Lengerke),  nor 
a  those  who  condemn  the  covenant,"  i.e.  those  who  reject  the  sign 
of  the  covenant,  circumcision  (Hitzig).  The  latter  meaning  is 
altogether  arbitrary.  Against  the  second  is  the  fact  that  tFJflSh 
is  in  use  for  sinners ;  against  the  first,  that  ma  V'^nn  could  only 
mean  :  u  to  declare  the  covenant  punishable."  )PWy)  means  to  act 
wickedly,  to  sin,  and  nnn  can  only  be  the  accusative  of  reference, 
which  is  subordinated  to  the  participle  for  the  purpose  of  limitation 
(Ewald,  §  288) ;  literally,  "  the  acting  wickedly  with  reference  to 
the  covenant."  The  absence  of  the  article  in  rp"l3  is  no  proof 
against  the  reference  of  the  word  to  the  holy  covenant.  The 
article  is  wanting  in  Daniel  where  otherwise  the  determination  is 
found  from  the  connection,  e.g.  ch.  viii.  13.  Sinning  against  the 
covenant  is,  it  is  true,  a  stronger  expression  than  fpia  2}V  (to  forsake 
the  covenant),  but  it  does  not  include  the  idea  of  the  entire  apostasy 
t'rom  God,  but  only  insolent  violation  of  the  covenant  law,  so  that 
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of  nnn  y?htD  it  can  very  well  be  predicated  *|W.  *p3nn  does  not 
mean  to  pollute  (Kran.),  but  to  desecrate,  to  make  profane;  and 
spoken  of  persons,  to  make  them  as  heathen,  as  frequently  in  the 
Syriac.  ^P?H?  flatteries,  here  deceitful  promises  of  earthly  advan- 
tage; cf.  under  ver.  21.     For  the  subject  spoken  of  here,  see  1 

Mace.  ii.  18.     Vr6&*  '•jn*  are  the  true  confessors  of  the  Lord.     The 

•L     .    T    v.: 
suffix  to  WTHJ  is  neither  to  be  interpreted  distributively  nor  to  be 

referred  to  DP.     To  *pW  we  are  to  supply  11*1212  from  the  context : 

"to  hold  fast  to  the  covenant."     ifejn,  as  vers.  17,  28,  30,  to  carry 

out  the  design.     In  what  way  this  is  done  is  explained  in  vers.  33 

and  34a. 

Ver.  33.  v*?^?  is  not  the  teachers,  but  intelligentes,  those  who 
have  insight  or  understanding.  The  pious  are  meant  by  the  word, 
those  who  know  their  God  (ver.  32).  This  is  seen  from  the  con- 
trast B^l,  ch.  xii.  10.  According  to  the  O.  T.  view,  wisdom, 
insight,  are  correlative  ideas  with  the  fear  of  God,  piety,  Ps.  xiv. 
1,  Job  xxviii.  28  ;  and  M"v  with  the  article,  the  many,  the  great 
multitude  of  the  people  who  bring  themselves  forward  to  view  by 
the  judicious  appearance  of  the  pious,  are  moved  to  hold  fast  by 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  Yet  they  who  understand  shall  for  a  time 
fall  by  the  sword,  etc.  The  subject  to  w?3  is  not  the  Ml,  or 
those  with  the  teachers  (Hitzig),  but  the  DV  y'SGWD,  but  not  all, 
but,  according  to  ver.  35,  a  number  of  them ;  for  in  ver.  35  falling 
is  not  first  specially  predicated  of  the  teachers,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  but 
only  the  effect  which  that  would  have  on  the  whole  people.  The 
words  point  to  a  warlike  rising  up  of  the  faithful  members  of  the 
covenant  people  against  the  hostile  king,  and  have  had  their  first 
historical  fulfilment  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Maccabees  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  cf.  1  Mace.  ii.  ff.  In  1  Mace.  i.  57,  ii.  38, 
iii.  41,  v.  13,  2  Mace.  vi.  11,  there  are  examples  of  this  falling  by 
the  sword.  The  D^l  after  CBJ  in  several  Codd.  is  a  worthless 
gloss. 

Ver.  34.  Through  the  fall  of  the  pious  in  war  little  help  shall 
come  to  the  people  of  God.  BVD  (little)  is  not  "  spoken  contemptu- 
ously" (Hitzig),  but  the  help  is  so  named  in  comparison  with  the 
great  deliverance  which  shall  come  to  the  people  of  God  in  the 
time  of  the  end  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  oppressor.  We 
may  not  therefore,  with  Hitzig  and  others,  limit  this  expression  to 
the  circumstance  that  with  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1 
Mace.  iii.  11  ff.,  23  ff.,  iv.  14,  etc.)  they  were  far  from  gaining  all, 
for  they  also  met  with  a  defeat  (1  Mace.  v.  60  f.).     For  with  the 
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overthrow  of  Antioehus  and  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Syrian  yoke,  full  help  was  not  yet  rendered  to  the  people  of  God. 
The  "  little  help"  consists  in  this,  that  by  the  rising  up  and  the  wars 
of  those  that  had  understanding  among  the  people  the  theocracy 
was  preserved,  the  destruction  of  the  service  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
church  of  God,  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  hostile  king,  Was  pre- 
vented, and,  as  the  following  clauses  express,  the  purifying  of  the 
people  of  God  is  brought  about.  This  purifying  is  the  design 
and  the  fruit  of  the  oppression  which  God  brings  upon  His  people 
by  means  of  the  hostile  king.  The  attaining  of  this  end  is  a  "  little 
help"  in  comparison  with  the  complete  victory  over  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  time  of  the  end.  Many  shall  connect  themselves 
with  the  Dv^p  (intelligentes,  ver.  33a)  with  flatteries  (as  ver. 
21).  "The  successes  of  Judas,  and  the  severity  with  which  he 
and  Mattathias  treated  the  apostates  (1  Mace.  ii.  44,  iii.  5,  8), 
had  the  result  of  causing  many  to  join  them  only  through  hypo- 
crisy (1  Mace.  vii.  6 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  who  again  forsook  them  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offered ;  1  Mace.  vi.  21  ff.,  ix.  23"  (Hitzig, 
Kliefoth). 

Ver.  35.  Such  has  been  the  experience  in  all  periods  of  the 
church's  history.  Therefore  does  the  church  need  to  pass  through 
the  purifying  process  of  affliction,  in  which  not  only  the  lukewarm 
fall  away  in  the  time  of  conflict,  but  also  many  even  DvN3b^rrjp. 
IP  is  here  partitive.  W3*  (they  shall  fall)  is  to  be  understood  (cf. 
ver.  33,  'ni  w33)  not  merely  of  death  in  battle,  but  of  other  cala- 
mities, such  as  being  imprisoned,  plundered,  etc.  D[}3  *)™?>  to 
melt ,  i.e.  to  purify  by  them,  not  as  to  them  ;  for  3  does  not  represent 
the  accusative,  as  Kranichfeld  thinks,  referring  in  confirmation  to 
Ewald,  §  282.  The  use  of  3  there  spoken  of  is  of  a  different 
nature.     The  suffix  in  BH3  refers  neither  to  "  those  that  under- 

V    T 

stand"  alone  (Hav.),  nor  to  the  "many,"  ver.  33  (v.  Leng.),  still 
less  to  the  flatterers  in  ver.  34  (Maurer),  but  to  all  of  these  toge- 
ther, or  to  the  whole  company  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  sum 
of  their  individuals.  The  verbs  ]?$)  TTQp  serve  to  strengthen  the 
expression  (l^pp  for  psp?  on  account  of  the  assonance).  Y\>  W""W 
(to  the  time  of  the  end)  is  connected  with  w3*,  the  chief  idea  of 
the  passage.  The  stumbling  and  falling  of  "  those  who  under- 
stand" (the  pious)  shall  continue  to  the  time  of  the  end,  to 
bring  about  the  purification  of  the  people  for  their  glorification 
in  the  time  of  the  end.  For  the  end  stretches  itself  out  yet  to  the 
time  appointed  (cf.  ver.  27)  ;  i.e.  it  does  not  come  in  with  the  "  little 
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help"  which  Israel  received  by  the  rising  up  of  "those  who  under- 
stand" against  the  hostile  king,  thus  not  with  the  afflictions  that 
came  upon  them  by  Antiochus,  but  it  shall  come  afterwards  at  the 
time  appointed  by  God.  The  assertion  that  "  the  end  is  connected 
with  the  death  of  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes"  (Hitzig,  Bleek,  and 
others)  is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  following  section, 
vers.  36-45.  On  the  contrary,  Kraniehfeld  has  rightly  remarked, 
that  u  the  statements  made  in  vers.  36  to  39  incL  regarding  the 
king  of  the  north,  now  fall,  in  accordance  with  the  context,  into 
the  period  which  shall  expire  at  that  time  of  the  end  (ver.  35,  cf. 
ver.  40)."  From  ver.  40  the  events  of  the  time  of  the  end  are  then 
to  be  prophesied. 

Ver.  36-ch.  xii.  3.  The  second  and  last  stadium  in  the  dominion 
of  the  enemy  of  God,  with  his  destruction,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
•people  of  God. 

This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  divided  into  three  sections :  (1) 
Vers.  36-39  describe  the  rising  of  the  hostile  king  above  all  divine 
and  human  ordinances;  (2)  vers.  40-45,  his  last  undertaking  against 
the  king  of  the  south  for  the  gaining  of  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
together  with  his  overthrow;  (3)  ch.  xii.  1-3,  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  God  from  the  last  tribulation. 

Re^ardino;  the  kin^  whose  course  to  its  end  is  described  in  vers. 
36-45,  the  views  of  interpreters  differ.  Following  the  example  of 
Porphyry,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  Grotius,  almost  all  modern  inter- 
preters find  predicted  here  only  a  description  of  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  time  of  his  destruction  ;  believing  inter- 
preters, such  as  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Havernick,  and  others,  regarding 
the  whole  as  having  a  typical  reference  to  Antichrist.  On  the 
contrary,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Luther,  Oecolarnpadius,  Osiander, 
Calovius,  Geier,  and  at  length  Kliefoth,  interpret  this  section  as  a 
direct  prophecy  of  Antichrist ;  according  to  which,  ^^l1,  ver.  36, 
representing  not  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  the  prince,  i.e.  the 
Antichrist,  who  is  prophesied  of  under  the  figure  of  the  little  horn 
growing  up  among  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom, 
and  described  in  ch.  ix.  26  as  N2H  TJ3  must  be  introduced  as  a 
new  subject  in  ver.  36.  The  rabbinical  interpreters  have  also 
adopted  the  idea  of  a  change  of  subject  in  ver.  36,  for  Aben  Ezra, 
Jacchiades,  and  Abarbanel  take  Constantine  the  Great,  while 
E-.  Solomon  takes  the  Roman  empire  generally,  as  the  subject. 
Essentially  the  reference  of  the  section  to  the  Antichrist  is  correct ; 
but  the  supposition  of  a  change  of  subject  in  the  prophetic  repre- 
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sentation  is  not  established.     If  in  the  words,  "  the  fall  of  those 
who  understand,  to  purify  and  make  white,  shall  continue  to  the 
time  of  the  end"  (ver.  35),  it  is  also  said  that  the  end  does  not 
yet  come  with  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy  of  God  prophesied  of 
in  vers.  28-34,  but  lies  beyond  that;  so  also,  in  the  verses  referred 
to,  the  destruction  of  this  enemy  (iVntiochus)  is  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  so  spoken  of  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  "  the  words 
1  to  purify  and  make  white,'  etc.,  extend  beyond  his  time."     If  the 
contents  of  vers.  36-45  lie  beyond  the  end  of  the  enemy  who  has 
been  hitherto  spoken  of,  then  ought  his  destruction  to  have  been 
mentioned,  especially  since  with  the  words,  "  to  the  time  of  the 
end,  because  yet  for  a  time  appointed,"  ver.  35,  the  words  of  ver. 
27,  "  for  yet  the  end  of  the  time  appointed,"  are  resumed.     All 
attempts  to  give  to  the  former  of  these  expressions  in  ver.  35 
a  different  meaning  from   that  contained   in  the  latter,  ver.  27 
(Calovius,  Geier,  Kliefoth),  amount  to  verbally  impossible  inter- 
pretations.   The  non-mention  also  of  the  destruction  of  this  enemy 
(Antiochus)   in   vers.  32-35  is  not  justified  by  the  remark  that 
this  was  already  known  to  Daniel  from  ch.  viii.,  and  that  in  vers. 
36-45  the  duration  of  Antichrist  is  also  omitted  (Klief.).     For  the 
verses  do  not  treat  of  the  duration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy 
of  God,  but  of  his  end  or  his  destruction.     The  destruction  of  the 
enemy  at  the  time  of  the  end  is,  however,  expressly  declared,  ver. 
45.     This  would  also  have  been  stated  in  vers.  32-34  if  the  kino; 
in  ver.  36  had  been  a  different  person  from  the  one  previously 
described,     "Sp^n  with  the  definite  article  undeniably  points  back 
to  the  king  whose  appearance  and  conduct  are  described  in  vers. 
21-33.     The  definite  article  neither  denotes  that  the  Antichrist  of 
ch.  vii.  and  ix.  26  f.  was  known  to  Daniel  (Klief.),  nor  is  it  to  be 
emphatically  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  king  simply  (Geier). 
This  is  only  so  far  right,  that  that  which  is  said  regarding  this 
king,  vers.  36-39,  partly  goes  far  beyond  what  Antiochus  did, 
partly  does  not  harmonize  with  what  is  known  of  Antiochus,  and, 
finally,  partly  is  referred  in  the  N.  T.  expressly  to  the  Antichrist ; 
cf.  ver.  36  with  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  and  ch.  xii.  1  with  Matt.  xxiv.  21. 
These  circumstances  also  are  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
remark  that  the  prophecy  regarding  Antiochus  glances  forward  to 
the  Antichrist,  or  that  the  image  of  the  type  (Antiochus)  hovers  in 
the  image  of  the  antitype  (Antichrist) ;  they  much  rather  show 
that  in  the  prophetic  contemplation  there  is  comprehended  in  the 
image  of  one  king  what  has  been  historically  fulfilled  in  its  begin- 
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nings  by  Antioclius  Epiphanes,  but  shall  only  meet  its  complete 
fulfilment  by  the  Antichrist  in  the  time  of  the  end. 

Vers.  3G-39.  The  hostile  Icing  exalting  himself  above  all  divine 
and  human  ordinances  at  the  time  of  the  end, 

Ver.  36.  This  exaltation  of  the  king  is  here  introduced  by  the 
formula  ^'iP3  flBWl,  which  expresses  the  self-will  and  the  irresistible 
might  of  his  proceeding;  cf.  ch.  iii.  16  and  viii.  4, — u  a  feature 
common  to  Antioclius  and  Antichrist"  (Klief.).  He  shall  raise 
himself  above  every  god,  not  merely  u  subjectively  in  his  lofty 
imagination"  (Hitzig),  but  also  by  his  actions.  ?£ '?,  every  god, 
not  merely  the  God  of  Israel,  but  also  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
This  does  not  agree  with  Antioclius.  The  laoQea  fypoveiv  virepy)- 
<f)avco<;  which  is  said  of  him,  2  Mace.  ix.  12,  is  not  an  exalting  of 
himself  above  every  god.  u  Antioclius  was  not  an  aOeos  ;  he  even 
wished  to  render  the  worship  of  Zeus  universal ;  and  that  he  once 
spoiled  the  temple  does  not  imply  his  raising  himself  above  every 
god"  (Klief.).  Of  Antioclius  much  rather,  as  is  said  by  Livy 
(xli.  20),  in  duabus  tamen  magnis  honestisque  rebus  fere  regius 
erat  animus,  in  urbium  donis  et  deorum  cultu.  On  the  contrary, 
these  words  before  us  are  expressly  referred  to  Antichrist,  *2 
Thess.  ii.  4. 

Yet  further,  in  his  arrogance  he  shall  speak  HiSJBj,  wonderful, 
i.e.  impious  and  astonishing  things,  against  the  God  of  gods,  i.e.  the 
true  God.  This  clause  expounds  and  strengthens  the  15"!?"}  ??*? 
{speaking  great  things),  which  is  said  of  the  enemy  at  the  time  of 
the  end,  ch.  vii.  8,  11,  20.  In  this  he  will  prosper,  but  only  till 
the  anger  of  God  against  His  people  (DJ?T  as  ch.  viii.  19)  shall  be 
accomplished.  Regarding  n?3  see  at  ch.  ix.  27.  This  anger  of 
God  is  irrevocably  determined  (HVirrj),.  that  His  people  may  be 
wholly  purified  for  the  consummation  of  His  kingdom  in  glory. 
The  perf.  nriBW}  does  not  stand  for  the  imperf.  because  it  is 
decreed,  but  in  its  proper  meaning,  according  to  which  it  repre- 
sents the  matter  as  finished,  settled.  Here  it  accordingly  means  : 
"  for  that  which  is  irrevocably  decreed  is  accomplished,  is  not  to 
be  recalled,  but  must  be  done." 

Ver.  37.  The  exalting  of  himself  above  all  on  the  part  of  the 
king  is  further  described.  "  He  shall  not  regard  the  gods  of  his 
fathers,"  i.e.  shall  cast  aside  the  worship  of  the  gods  transmitted  to 
him  from  his  fathers.  This  ao;ain  does  not  accord  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  regarding  whom  it  is  true  that  history  records  that  he 
wished  to  suppress  the  worship  practised  by  the  Jews,  but  it  knows 
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nothing1  of  attempts  made  by  him  to  destroy  the  gods  and  the 
worship  of  other  nations.  The  words  which  follow,  D^J  fi^pn"*?, 
the  old  interpreters  understood  of  the  love  of  women,  or  of  con- 
jugal love  ;  the  modern,  after  the  example  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and 
Gesenius,  on  the  contrary,  understand  them  of  the  goddess  Ana'itis 
or  Mylitta,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  and  refer  them  specially  to  the 
spoiling  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  in  Elyma'is  (1  Mace.  vi.  1, 
cf.  2  Mace.  i.  13).  Ewald  finally  would  understand  by  the  ex- 
pression "  the  desire  of  women,"  the  Syrian  deity  Tammuz-Adonis. 
The  connection  requires  us  to  think  on  a  deity,  because  these  words 
are  placed  between  two  expressions  which  refer  to  the  gods.  But 
the  connection  is  not  altogether  decisive ;  rather  the  72  s$  in  the 
clause  at  the  end  of  the  verse  denotes  that  the  subject  spoken  of 
is  not  merely  the  king's  raising  himself  above  the  gods,  but  also 
above  other  objects  of  pious  veneration.  A  verbal  proof  that  rnpn 
CIPJ  denotes  the  Anaitis  or  Adonis  as  the  favourite  deity  of  women 
has  not  been  adduced.  For  these  words,  desiderium  mulierum^ 
denote  not  that  which  women  desire,  but  that  which  women  possess 
which  is  desirable  ;  cf.  under  1  Sam.  ix.  20.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  this  can  be  Anaitis  or  Adonis,  but  it  is  a  possession  or  precious 
treasure  of  women.  This  desirable  possession  of  women  is  without 
doubt  love ;  so  that,  as  C.  B.  Michaelis  has  remarked,  the  ex- 
pression is  not  materially  different  from  DTO  rnn^  the  love  of 
women.  2  Sam.  i.  26.     The  thought :  "  he  shall  not  regard  the 

1  The  statement  in  1  Mace.  i.  41  ff.,  "  Moreover  king  Antiochus  wrote  to 
his  whole  kingdom  that  all  should  be  one  people,  and  every  one  should  have 
his  laws  :  so  all  the  heathen  agreed  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
king,"  does  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  this.  "  For,"  as  Grimm  rightly  remarks, 
"  the  account  of  such  a  decree  of  Antiochus  to  all  (not  Hellenic)  peoples  of  his 
kingdom  is  very  doubtful.  No  profane  historian  records  anything  about  it, 
neither  does  Josephus,  nor  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  in 
the  parallel  passages.  It  is  true  that  Antiochus,  according  to  Livy,  xli.  20, 
put  great  honour  upon  Jupiter  by  building  a  splendid  temple  to  Tages,  and 
according  to  Polybius,  xxvi.  10,  11,  he  excelled  all  kings  who  preceded  him 
in  expensive  sacrifices  and  gifts  in  honour  of  the  gods  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of 
a  proselytizing  fanaticism."  The  contrary  rather  appears  from  Josephus,  Anlt. 
xii.  5.  5,  where  the  Samaritans,  in  a  letter  to  Antiochus,  declare,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  entertained  regarding  them  by  their  governor,  that  by  descent 
and  custom  they  were  not  Jews.  Their  letter  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the 
royal  decree  was  directed  only  against  the  Jews.  Cf.  Flathe,  Gesch.  Mace- 
doniens,  ii.  p.  596.  Diodorus  also  (xxxiv.  1),  to  whom  Hitzig  refers,  only  states 
that  Antiochus  wished  to  dissolve  r«  v6^itu»  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
compel  the  Jews  to  abandon  their  manner  of  life  (roc g  ocyaydg  fierccd-ioOou). 
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desire  of  women,  or  the  love  of  women,"  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
connection.  After  it  has  been  said  in  the  first  clause  :  he  shall  set 
himself  free  from  all  religious  reverence  transmitted  from  his 
fathers,  from  all  piety  toward  the  gods  in  which  he  had  been 
trained,  it  is  then  added  in  the  second  clause  :  not  merely  so,  but 
generally  from  all  piety  toward  men  and  God,  from  all  the  tender 
affections  of  the  love  of  men  and  of  God.  The  "  love  of  women" 
is  named  as  an  example  selected  from  the  sphere  of  human  piety, 
as  that  affection  of  human  love  and  attachment  for  which  even  the 
most  selfish  and  most  savage  of  men  feel  some  sensibility.  Alon^ 
with  this  he  shall  set  himself  free  from  nvS"73?  from  all  piety  or  reve- 
rence toward  God  or  toward  that  which  is  divine  (Klief.).  This 
thought  is  then  established  by  the  last  clause  :  "  for  he  shall  mag- 
nify himself  above  all."  To  ?3  ?V  we  may  not  supply  jjJvK  ;  for 
this  clause  not  only  presents  the  reason  for  the  foregoing  clause, 
'ui  ni^X"72  by.  but  for  both  of  the  foregoing  clauses.  HitziV  and 
Kliefoth  are  right  in  their  interpretation  :  "  above  everything,  or 
all,  gods  and  men,"  he  shall  magnify  himself,  raise  himself  up  in 
arrogance. 

Ver.  38.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  honour  the  god  of  for- 
tresses.    That  Ev)yD  is  not,  with  Theodotion,  the  Vulgate,  Luther, 
and  others,  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  name  of  a  god,  is  now 
generally  acknowledged.     But  as  to  which  god  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  "  god  of  fortresses,"  there  is  very  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  others  think  on  Mars,  the 
god  of  war,  as  the  one  intended ;  Havernick,  v.  Lengerke,  Maurer, 
and  Ewald  regard.  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  to  whom  Antiochus  pur- 
posed   to   erect   a   temple   in   Antioch  (Livy,   xli.    20) ;    others, 
Jupiter  Olympius ;  while  Hitzig,  by  changing  BvTy»  into  DJ  to, 
fortress  of  the  sea,  thinks  that  Melkart,  or  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules, is  referred  to.     But  according  to  the  following  passage,  this 
god  was  not  known  to  his  fathers.     That  could  not  be  said  either 
of  Mars,  or  Jupiter,  or  Melkart.     Add  to  this,  "  that  if  the  state- 
ment here  refers  to  the  honouring  of  Hercules,  or  Mars,  or  Zeus, 
or  Jupiter,  then  therewith  all  would  be  denied  that  was  previously 
said  of  the  king's  being  destitute  of  all  religion"  (Klief.).     The 
wrords  thus  in  no  respect  agree  with  Antiochus,  and  do  not  permit  us 
to  think  on  any  definite  heathen  deity.     133  ?y  does  not  signify  on 
his  foundation,  pedestal  (Hav.,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Ewald), 
because  the  remark  that  he  honoured  God  on  his  pedestal  would 
be  quite  inappropriate,  unless  it  had  been  also  said  that  he  had 
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erected  a  statue  to  him.  133  ?y  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  in 
vers.  20,  21,  and  7 :  "in  his  place  or  stead"  (Gesenius,  de  Wette, 
Kliefoth,  and  others).  But  the  suffix  is  not,  with  Klief.,  to  be 
referred  to  73  bv :  in  the  place  of  all  that,  which  he  did  not  regard, 
but  it  refers  to  IjrtTJTTJ  :  in  the  place  of  every  god  ;  which  is  not 
overthrown  by  the  objection  that  in  that  case  the  suffix  should 
have  been  plur.,  because  the  suffix  is  connected  with  the  singular 
iWK.  The  "  god  of  fortresses"  is  the  personification  of  war,  and 
the  thought  is  this  :  he  will  regard  no  other  god,  but  only  war ;  the 
taking  of  fortresses  he  will  make  his  god  ;  and  he  will  worship  this 
god  above  all  as  the  means  of  his  gaining  the  world-power.  Of 
this  god,  war  as  the  object  of  deification,  it  might  be  said  that  his 
fathers  knew  nothing,  because  no  other  king  had  made  war  his 
religion,  his  god  to  whom  he  offered  up  in  sacrifice  all,  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  jewels. 

Ver.  39.  With  the  help  of  this  god,  who  was  unknown  to  his 
fathers,  he  will  so  proceed  against  the  strong  fortresses  that  he 
rewards  with  honour,  might,  and  wealth  those  who  acknowledge 
him.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  which  has  been  very  dif- 
ferently rendered.  The  majority  of  modern  interpreters  separate 
the  two  parts  of  the  verse  from  each  other,  for  they  refer  the  first 
hemistich  to  the  preceding,  and  in  the  second  they  find  a  new 
thought  expressed.  Havernick  and  v.  Lengerke  supply  a  demon- 
strative H3,  thus :  —  thus  shall  he  do  to  the  armed  fortresses 
together  with  the  strange  gods,  i.e.  fill  the  fortified  temples  with 
treasures,  and  promote  their  worship.  But  the  supplement  H3 
is  here  just  as  arbitrary  as  is  the  interpreting  of  the  armed 
fortresses  of  temples.  Hitzig  misses  the  object  to  ^V,  and  seeks 
it  by  changing  &y  into  &y :  he  prepares  for  the  armed  fortresses 
a  people  of  a  strange  god  ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
change  of  the  text  is  arbitrary,  the  use  of  the  expression  "  people 
of  a  strange  god  "  for  colonists  is  most  singular.  Ewald  translates 
the  expression  thus :  u  he  proceeds  with  the  strong  fortresses  as 
with  the  strange  god,"  and  explains :  "  he  loves  the  fortresses  only 
just  as  a  god;"  but  he  has  given  no  proof  that  ?  nvy  means  to 
love.  The  missing  object  to  nb^l  follows  in  the  second  hemistich, 
just  as  in  Deut.  xxxi.  4,  Josh.  viii.  2,  Isa.  x.  11.  nb'y  means 
simply  to  do  anything  to  one  (Kran.,  Klief.).  133  HvK  By,  with 
the  help  of  the  strange  god  {pV  of  assistance,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  45), 
not:  in  the  mind  of  the  strange  god  (Kliefoth).  BVW£  *"BW>  fortified, 
i.e.  strong  fortresses,  are  not  the  fortified  walls  and  houses,  but  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities.  With  these  he  does  according 
to  his  will  with  the  help  of  his  god,  i.e.  of  war,  namely  in  this,  that 
he  rewards  with  honour  and  power  only  those  who  acknowledge 
him.  "Van  "WK|  who  acknowledges,  sc.  him,  the  king  who  made 
war  his  god.  Hitzig  has  incorrectly  interpreted :  whom  he 
acknowledges.  The  Keri  "V3J  for  the  Kethw  T3H  is  an  unneces- 
sary emendation  here,  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15  with  "oy.  The  verb 
T3H  is  chosen  to  reflect  upon  the  word  "OJ.  It  means  to  recognise, 
properly  to  acknowledge  him  as  what  he  is  or  wishes  to  be ;  cf. 
Deut.  xxi.  17.  Such  an  one  he  shall  increase  with  honour, 
confer  upon  him  sovereignty  over  many,  and  divide  the  land. 
TncQ  is  not  for  payment,  for  recompense,  as  the  contrast  to  D3n 
(gratuitously)  (Kran.).  That  is  not  a  suitable  rendering  here. 
The  word  rather  means  pro  prajmio,  as  a  reward  (Maur.,  Klief.), 
as  a  reward  for  the  recognition  accorded  to  him.  The  Vulgate 
renders  it  rightly  according  to  the  sense,  gratuito.  In  this  most 
modern  interpreters  find  a  reference  to  the  circumstance  that 
Antiochus  occupied  the  Jewish  fortresses  with  heathen  garrisons, 
and  rewarded  his  adherents  with  places  of  honour  and  with  pos- 
sessions of  land  (2  Mace,  iv*  10,  24,  v.  15).  But  this  is  what  all 
conquerors  do,  and  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Antiochus,  so  that  it 
could  be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  him.  The  words  contain 
the  altogether  common  thought  that  the  king  will  bestow  honour, 
power,  and  possessions  on  those  who  acknowledge  him  and  con- 
duct themselves  according  to  his  will,  and  they  accord  with  the 
character  of  Antichrist  in  a  yet  higher  degree  than  with  that  of 
Antiochus. 

Vers.  40-43.  The  last  undertakings  of  the  hostile  king,  and  his 
end. 

By  the  words  Y\>  nya?  which  introduce  these  verses,  the  follow- 
ing events  are  placed  in  the  time  of  the  end.  Proceeding  from 
the  view  that  the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  this  chapter  (vers. 
21-45)  treats  of  Antiochus  and  his  undertakings,  most  modern 
interpreters  find  in  the  verses  the  prophecy  of  a  last  expedition  of 
this  Syrian  king  against  Egypt,  and  quote  in  support  of  this  view 
the  words  of  Jerome  :  Et  ho3c  Porphyrins  ad  Antiochum  refert, 
quod  undecimo  anno  regni  sui  rursus  contra  sororis  filium,  Ptolem. 
Pldlometorem  dimicaveritj  qui  audiens  venire  Antiochum  congregaverit 
multa  populorum  millia,  sed  Antiochus  quasi  tempestas  valida  in 
curribus  et  in  equitibus  et  in  classe  magna  ingressus  sit  terras  pluri- 
mas   et   transeundo  universa  vastaveritj  veneritque  ad  Judaam  et 
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arcem  munierit  de  minis  murorum  civitatis  et  sic  perrexerit  in 
^Egyptian.  But  regarding  this  expedition  not  only  are  historians 
silent,  but  the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  stands  in  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  to  the  historical  facts  re£ardincr  the  last 
undertakings  of  Antiochus.  According  to  1  Mace.  iii.  27  ff., 
Antiochus,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  successful  insurrection  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  the  victory  which  Judas  had  won,  since  he 
found  that  money  was  wanting  to  him  to  carry  on  the  war,  re- 
solved to  return  to  Persia,  "  there  to  collect  the  tribute  of  the 
countries"  (1  Mace.  iii.  31);  and  after  he  had  made  Lysias 
governor,  he  delivered  to  him  the  one  half  of  his  army,  that  he 
might  with  it  a  destroy  and  root  out  the  strength  of  Israel,"  and 
with  the  other  half  departed  from  Antioch  and  crossed  the 
Euphrates  into  the  high  countries,  i.e.  the  high-lying  countries 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates  (1  Mace.  iii.  33-37).  There 
he  heard  of  the  great  treasures  of  a  rich  city  in  Persia,  and  re- 
solved to  fall  upon  this  city  and  to  take  its  treasures  ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  received  notice  of  the  king's  intention,  he  was  driven 
back  and  compelled  to  return  to  Babylon,  having  accomplished 
nothing.  On  his  return  he  heard  in  Persia  the  tidings  of  the 
overthrow  of  Lysias  in  a  battle  with  the  Maccabees,  and  of  the 
re-erection  of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem ;  whereupon  he 
was  so  overcome  with  terror  and  dismay,  that  he  fell  sick  and 
died  (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16).  The  historical  truth  of  this  report  is 
confirmed  by  Polybius,  who  mentions  (Fragm.  xxxi.  11)  that 
Antiochus,  being  in  difficulty  for  want  of  money,  sought  to  spoil 
the  temple  of  Artemis  in  Elymais,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  his  design  he  fell  ill  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  and  there  died. 
By  these  well-established  facts  the  supposition  of  an  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  Antiochus  in  the  eleventh,  i.e.  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
is  excluded.  The  Romans  also,  after  they  had  already  by  their 
intervention  frustrated  his  design  against  Egypt,  would  certainly 
have  prevented  a  new  war,  least  of  all  would  they  have  permitted 
an  entire  subjugation  of  Egypt  and  the  south,  which  we  must 
accept  after  vers.  42  and  43.  Besides,  the  statement  made  by 
Porphyry  shows  itself  to  be  destitute  of  historical  validity  by  this, 
that  according  to  it,  Antiochus  must  have  made  the  assault  against 
Egypt,  while  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  prophecy,  ver.  40, 
the  king  of  the  south  begins  the  war  against  the  king  of  the  north, 
and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  this  attack,  passes  through  the 
lands  with  a  powerful  host  and  subdues  Egypt. 
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For  these  reasons,  therefore,  v.  Lengerke,  Maurer,  and  Hitzig 
have  abandoned  the  statement  of  Porphyry  as  unhistorical,  and 
limited  themselves  to  the  supposition  that  the  section  (vers.  40-45) 
is  only  a  comprehensive  repetition  of  that  which  has  already  been 
said  regarding  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  according  to  which  "  the 
time  of  the  end"  (ver.  40)  denotes  not  the  noar  time  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus,  but  generally  the  whole  period  of  this  king. 
But  this  is,  when  compared  with  vers.  27  and  35,  impossible.  If 
thus,  according  to  ver.  35,  the  tribulation  with  which  the  people 
of  God  shall  be  visited  by  the  hostile  king  for  their  purification 
shall  last  till  the  time  of  the  end,  then  the  time  of  the  end  to 
which  the  prophecies  of  vers.  40-45  fall  cannot  designate  the 
whole  duration  of  the  conduct  of  this  enemy,  but  only  the  end  of 
his  reign  and  of  his  persecutions,  in  which  he  perishes  (ver.  40). 
On  the  contrary,  the  reference  to  ch.  viii.  17  avails  nothing,  be- 
cause there  also  }V  ny  has  the  same  meaning  as  here,  i.e.  it  denotes 
the  termination  of  the  epoch  referred  to,  and  is  there  only  made 
a  more  general  expression  by  means  of  rip  than  here,  where  by 
J1V2  and  the  connection  with  ver.  35  the  end  is  more  sharply 
defined.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  contents  of  vers.  40-45 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  in  them  is  repeated  in 
a  comprehensive  form  what  has  already  been  said  of  Antiochus, 
for  here  something  new  is  announced,  something  of  which  nothing 
has  been  said  before.  This  even  Maurer  and  Hitzig  have  not 
been  able  to  deny,  but  have  sought  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible, — 
Maurer  by  the  remark  :  res  a  scriptore  iterum  ac  scepius periractatas 
esse,  extremam  vero  manum  operi  defuisse ;  and  Hitzig  by  various 
turnings — u  as  it  seems,"  "  but  is  not  more  precisely  acknowledged," 
"  the  fact  is  not  elsewhere  communicated  " — which  are  obviously 
mere  make-shifts. 

Thus  vers.  40-45  do  not  apply  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but, 
with  most  ancient  interpreters,  they  refer  only  to  the  final  enemy 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Antichrist.  This  reference  has  been 
rightly  vindicated  by  Kliefoth.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
him  in  distinguishing  this  enemy  in  ver.  40  from  the  king  of 
the  south  and  of  the  north,  and  in  understanding  this  verse  as 
denoting  "  that  at  the  time  of  this  hostile  king;,  which  shall  be  the 
time  of  the  end,  the  kings  of  the  south  as  well  as  of  the  north 
shall  attack  him,  but  that  he  shall  penetrate  into  their  lands  and 
overthrow  them."  Without  taking  into  account  the  connection, 
this  interpretation  is  not  merely  possible,  but  it  is  even  very  natural 
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to  refer  the  suffix  in  IvJJ  and  in  toy  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
namely,  to  the  king  who  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of,  and  who 
continues  in  vers.  40-45  to  be  the  chief  subject.  But  the  con- 
nection makes  this  reference  impossible.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  suffix  in  toy  refers  without  doubt  to  this  king,  but  the  suffix  in 
V?y  can  be  referred  only  to  the  king  of  the  south  named  immedi- 
ately before,  who  pushes  at  him,  because  the  king  against  whom 
the  king  of  the  south  pushes,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made  vers. 
21-39,  is  not  only  distinctly  designated  as  the  king  of  the  north 
(vers.  13-21),  but  also,  according  to  vers.  40-43,  he  advances  from 
the  north  against  the  Holy  Land  and  against  Egypt;  thus  also,  ac- 
cording to  vers.  406-43,  must  be  identical  with  the  kinor  of  the  north. 
In  vers.  40-43  we  do  not  read  of  a  war  of  the  hostile  king  against 
the  king  of  the  south  and  the  king  of  the  north.  The  words  in  which 
Kliefoth  finds  indications  of  this  kind  are  otherwise  to  be  understood. 
Ver.  40.  If  we  now  more  closely  look  into  particulars,  we  find 
that  Y?  ny  is  not  the  end  of  the  hostile  king,  but,  as  in  vers.  27  and 
35,  the  end  of  the  present  world-period,  in  which  also,  it  is  true, 
occurs  the  end  of  this  king  (tep,  ver.  45).  For  the  figurative  ex- 
pression H|:n^  {shall  push),  cf.  ch.  viii.  4.  In  the  word  there  lies 
the  idea  that  the  king  of  the  south  commences  the  war,  makes  an 
aggression  against  the  hostile  king.  In  the  second  clause  the  sub- 
ject is  more  precisely  defined  by  u  the  king  of  the  north  "  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  from  which  it  thence 
follows  that  the  suffix  in  Ivy  refers  to  the  kin£  of  the  south.     If 
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the  subject  were  not  named,  then  u  the  king  of  the  south  "  might 
have  been  taken  for  it  in  this  clause.  The  words,  u  with  chariots, 
and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships,"  are  an  oratorical  ex- 
emplification of  the  powerful  war-host  which  the  king  of  the  north 
displayed  ;  for  the  further  statement,  u  he  presses  into  the  countries, 
overflows  and  passes  over"  (~W  *)t?B>  as  ver.  10),  does  not  agree 
with  the  idea  of  a  fleet,  but  refers  to  land  forces.  The  plur.  nfanfcQ 
{into  the  countries)  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  expedition  of  a 
Syrian  king  against  Egypt,  since  between  Syria  and  Egypt  there 
lay  one  land,  Palestine ;  but  it  also  does  not  prove  that  "  the  south- 
land and  the  north-land,  the  lands  of  the  kings  of  the  south  and  of 
the  north,  are  meant"  (Klief.),  but  it  is  to  be  explained  from  this, 
that  the  north,  from  which  the  angry  king  comes  in  his  fury  against 
the  king  of  the  south,  reached  far  beyond  Syria.  The  king  of  the 
north  is  thought  of  as  the  ruler  of  the  distant  north. 

Ver.  41.  Penetrating  into  the  countries  and  overflowing  them 
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with  his  host,  he  comes  into  the  glorious  land,  i.e.  Palestine,  the  land 
of  the  people  of  God.  See  at  ver.  16  and  ch.  viii.  9.  "  And  many 
shall  be  overthrown."  T\ST\  is  not  neuter,  but  refers  to  rtiyjK,  ver. 
40.  For  "that  the  whole  lands  are  meant,  represented  by  their 
inhabitants  (cf.  the  verb  masc.  w3^  [shall  be  overthrown']) )  proceeds 
from  the  exceptions  of  which  the  second  half  of  the  verse  makes 
mention"  (Kran.).  The  three  peoples,  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites,  are  represented  as  altogether  spared,  because,  as 
Jerome  has  remarked,  they  lay  in  the  interior,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  line  of  march  of  Antiochus  to  Egypt  (v.  Leng.,  Hitzig,  and 
others).  This  opinion  Hitzig  with  justice  speaks  of  as  altogether 
superficial,  since  Antiochus  would  not  have  omitted  to  make  war 
against  them,  as  e.g.  his  father  overcame  the  Ammonites  in  war 
(Polyb.  y.  71),  if  they  had  not  given  indubitable  proofs  of  their 
submission  to  him.  Besides,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Edomites 
and  Ammonites  supported  Antiochus  in  his  operations  against  the 
Jews  (1  Mace.  v.  3-8,  iv.  61) ;  therefore  Maurer  remarks,  under 
*iu?fc\  {they  shall  escape)  :  eorum  enim  in  oppremendis  Judais  An- 
tiochus usus  est  auxilio.  But  since  the  king  here  spoken  of  is 
not  Antiochus,  this  historizing  interpretation  falls  of  itself  to  the 
ground.  There  is  further  with  justice  objected  against  it,  that  at 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  nation  of  Moab  no  longer  existed.  After 
the  Exile  the  Moabites  no  longer  appear  as  a  nation.  They  are 
only  named  (Neh.  xiii.  1  and  Ezra  ix.  1),  in  a  passage  cited  from 
the  Pentateuch,  along  with  the  Philistines  and  the  Hittites,  to 
characterize  the  relations  of  the  present  after  the  relations  of  the 
time  of  Moses.  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  related  with  Israel  by 
descent,  are  the  old  hereditary  and  chief  enemies  of  this  people, 
who  have  become  by  name  representatives  of  all  the  hereditary 
and  chief  enemies  of  the  people  of  God.  These  enemies  escape 
the  overthrow  when  the  other  nations  sink  under  the  power  of  the 
Antichrist.  fiW  *3  JW**n,  « the  firstling  of  the  sons  of  Ammon," 
i.e.  that  which  was  most  valued  or  distinguished  of  the  Ammonites 
as  a  first-fruit,  by  which  Kranichfeld  understands  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ammonites.  More  simply  others  understand  by  the  expres- 
sion, u  the  flower  of  the  people,  the  very  kernel  of  the  nation ;"  cf. 
Num.  xxiv.  20,  Amos  vi.  1,  Jer.  xlix.  35.  The  expression  is  so 
far  altogether  suitable  as  in  the  flower  of  the  people  the  character 
of  the  nation  shows  itself,  the  enmity  against  the  people  of  God  is 
most  distinctly  revealed  ;  but  in  this  enmity  lies  the  reason  for  this 
people's  being  spared  by  the  enemy  of  God. 
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Ver.  42.  The  stretching  forth  of  his  hand  upon  the  countries 
is  a  sign  expressive  of  his  seizing  them,  taking  possession  of  them, 
for  which  he  falls  upon  them.  ni^HK3  are  not  other  countries  be- 
sides those  which,  according  to  ver.  40,  he  overflowed  (Klief.),  but 
the  same.  Of  these  lands  Egypt  is  specially  noticed  in  ver.  42  as 
the  most  powerful,  which  had  hitherto  successfully  withstood  the 
assaults  of  the  king  of  the  north,  but  which  in  the  time  of  the 
end  shall  also  be  overthrown.  Egypt,  as  the  chief  power  of  the 
south,  represents  the  mightiest  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  SWTTI  ^ 
nt^pap  (and  there  shall  not  be  for  an  escape),  expressive  of  complete 
overthrow,  cf.  Joel  ii.  3,  Jer.  1.  29. 

Ver.  43.  Alono*  with  the  countries  all  their  treasures  fall  into 
the  possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  also  all  the  allies  of  the  fallen 
kingdom  shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  him.  The  genitive  Bn^D 
belongs  not  merely  to  rnipn  (precious  things),  but  to  all  the  before- 
named  objects.  Viyvpn  (at  his  steps)  =  VW2L ,  Judg.  iv.  10,  denotes 
the  camp-followers,  but  not  as  mercenary  soldiers  (v.  Leng.,  Hitz.). 
The  Lybians  and  Cushites  represent  all  the  allies  of  the  Egyptians 
(cf.  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  Nah.  iii.  9),  the  most  southern  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Vers.  44,  45.   The  end  of  the  hostile  king. 

As  has  been  already  seen,  the  expressions  in  vers.  40-43  regard- 
ing this  king  do  not  agree  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  so  also  the 
statements  regarding  his  end  are  in  contradiction  to  the  historical 
facts  regarding  the  end  of  the  Syrian  king.  When  the  hostile 
king  took  possession  of  Egypt  and  its  treasures,  and  made  the 
Lybians  and  Cushites  subject  to  him,  tidings  from  the  east  and 
the  north  overwhelm  him  with  terror.  The  masc.  wl!5  stands  ad 
sensum  related  to  the  persons  who  occasion  the  reports.  The  re- 
ports excited  his  anger,  so  that  he.  goes  forth  to  destroy  many. 
We  have  to  think  thus  on  the  reports  of  revolt  and  insurrections 
in  the  east  and  the  north  of  his  kingdom,  which  came  to  his  ears 
in  Egypt.  On  this  ground  Hitzig,  with  other  interpreters,  refuses 
to  refer  the  statement  in  ver.  44  to  the  expedition  of  Antiochus 
against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians  (Tacit,  hist.  v.  8,  and  App. 
Syr.  c.  45,  46 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  37),  because  Antiochus  did  not  under- 
take this  expedition  from  Egypt ;  and  rather,  in  regard  to  the  east, 
thinks  on  the  tidings  from  Jerusalem  of  the  rebellion  of  Judea  (2 
Mace.  v.  11  ff. ;  1  Mace.  i.  24),  and  in  regard  to  the  north,  on 
the  very  problematical  expedition  against  the  Aradioei,  without  ob- 
serving, however,  that  no  Scripture  writer  designates  Jerusalem  as 
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lying  in  the  east  of  Egypt.  But  besides,  Antiochus,  since  he  was 
occupied  for  some  years  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  there  met  with 
his  death,  could  not  shortly  before  his  end  lead  an  expedition  out 
of  Egypt  against  Aradus.  What  Porphyry  says1  (in  Jerome  under 
ver.  44)  regarding  an  expedition  of  Antiochus  undertaken  from 
Egypt  and  Lybia  against  the  Aradhvi  and  the  Armenian  king 
Artaxias,  he  has  leathered  only  from  this  verse  and  from  notices 
recrardincr  the.  wars  of  Antiochus  against  the  A  radian  and  kini^ 
Artaxias  (after  whose  imprisonment,  according  to  App.  Syr.  c.  4G, 
he  died),  without  having  any  historical  evidence  for  it.  But  even 
though  the  statement  of  Porphyry  were  better  established,  yet  it 
would  not  agree  with  ver.  45 ;  for  when  the  king  goes  forth,  in 
consequence  of  the  report  brought  to  him,  to  destroy  many,  he 
plants,  according  to  ver.  45,  his  palace-tent  near  to  the  holy  mount, 
and  here  comes  to  his  end ;  thus  meeting  with  his  destruction  in 
the  Holy  Land  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  while  Antiochus,  according 
to  Polybius  and  Porphyry,  died  in  the  Persian  city  of  Tabae  on  his 
return  from  Persia  to  Babylon. 

Ver.  45.  V^\  of  planting  a  tent,  only  here  instead  of  the  usual 
word  HD3,  to  spread  out,  to  set  up,  probably  with  reference  to  the 
great  palace-like  tent  of  the  oriental  ruler,  whose  poles  must  be 
struck  very  deep  into  the  earth.  Cf.  the  description  of  the  tent  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  erected  after  the  oriental  type,  in 
Polyaan.  Strateg.  iv.  3.  24,  and  of  the  tent  of  Nadir-Schah  in 
Rosenmuller,  A.  u.  N.  Morgl.  iv.  p.  364  f.  These  tents  were 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  smaller  tents  for  the  guards  and 
servants,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  use  of  the  plur.  v^tf 
is  incorrectly  taken  by  Theodotion,  Porphyry,  Jerome,  and  others 
for  a  nomen  propr.,  meaning  in  Syriac,  palace  or  tower,  in?  pa 
e=  pi}  pi,  Gen.  i.  6,  Joel  ii.  17,  of  a  space  between  two  other 
places  or  objects.  Bhp^ax  "in,  the  holy  hill  of  the  delight,  Le.  of 
Palestine  (cf.  ch.  viii.  9),  is  without  doubt  the  mountain  on  which 
stood  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  v.  Leng.,  Maur.,  Hitzig,  and 
Evvald  acknowledge.  The  interpretation  of  the  mountain  of  the 
temple  of  Ana'itis  in  Elymais  (Dereser,  Havernick)  needs  no  refu- 
tation. According  to  this,  D^  cannot  designate  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  Kliefoth  supposes,  but  it  is  only  the  poetic 

1  The  words  are :  Pugnans  contra  JEgyptios  et  Lybias,  jEthiopiasque  pertran- 
siens,  audiet  sibi  ab  aquilone  et  oriente  prxlia  concitari,  unde  ei  regrediens  capit 
Aradios  resistentes  et  omnem  in  litiore  Phoenicis  vastavit  provinciam ;  conjestimque 
pergit  ad  Artaxiam  regem  Armenian,  qui  de  orientis  partibus  movebatur. 
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plur,  of  fulness,  as  a  sign  of  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea.  Since 
now  this  scene  where  the  great  enemy  of  the  people  of  God  comes 
to  his  end,  i.e.  perishes,  in  no  respect  agrees  with  the  place  where 
Antiochus  died,  then  according  to  Hitzig  the  pseudo-Daniel  does 
not  here  accurately  distinguish  the  separate  expeditions  from  one 
another,  and  must  have  omitted  between  the  first  and  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  the  interval  between  the  return  of  Antiochus 
from  Egypt  and  his  death,  because  Antiochus  never  again  trod  the 
soil  of  Palestine.  Such  expedients  condemn  themselves.  With  "  he 
shall  come  to  his  end,"  cf.  ch.  viii.  25,  where  the  end  of  this  enemy 
of  God  is  described  as  a  being  "  broken  without  the  hand  of  man." 
Here  the  expression  "  and  none  shall  help  him  "  is  added  to  desig- 
nate the  hopelessness  of  his  overthrow. 

The  placing  of  the  overthrow  of  this  enemy  with  his  host  near 
the  temple-mountain  agrees  with  the  other  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.? 
which  place  the  decisive  destruction  of  the  hostile  world-power  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord  for  the  consummation  of  His  king- 
dom upon  the  mountains  of  Israel  (Ezek.  xxxix.  4),  or  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  Jerusalem  (Joel  iv.  2  [iii.  2], 
12  f . ;  Zech.  xiv.  2),  and  confirms  the  result  of  our  exposition,  that 
the  hostile  king,  the  last  enemy  of  the  world-power,  is  the  Anti- 
christ.    With  this  also  the  conclusion,  ch.  xii.  1-3,  is  in  harmony. 

Ch.  xii.  1-3.  The  final  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  last  tribu- 
lation^ and  their  consummation. 

Ver.  1.  WT\n  njni  points  back  to  RJ  nyii  (ch.  xi.  40).  At  the 
time  of  the  end,  in  which  the  hostile  persecutor  rises  up  to  subdue 
the  whole  world,  and  sets  up  his  camp  in  the  Holy  Land  to  destroy 
many  in  great  anger  and  to  strike  them  with  the  ban  (B^l1,  ch. 
xi.  44),  i.e.  totally  to  outroot  them  (ch.  xi.  40-45),  the  great  angel- 
prince  Michael  shall  come  forth  and  fight  for  the  people  of  God 
against  their  oppressor.  Regarding  Michael,  see  under  ch.  x.  13, 
p.  417.  "  Who  stands  over  the  sons  of  thy  people,"  i.e.  stands 
near,  protecting  them  (cf.  for  ?V  *1EV  in  the  sense  of  coming  to 
protect,  Estli.  viii.  11,  ix.  16),  describes  Michael,  who  carries  on  his 
work  as  Israel's  "IP  (ch.  x.  21).  That  Michael,  fighting  for  Daniel's 
people,  goes  forth  against  the  hostile  king  (ch.  xi.  45),  is,  it  is  true, 
not  said  eocpressis  verbis,  but  it  lies  in  the  context,  especially  in  the 
i\fty  u?&\  {thy  people  shall  be  delivered)  of  the  second  half  of  the 
verse,  as  well  as  in  the  expressions  regarding  Michael,  ch.  x.  13 
and  21. 

But  the  people  of  God  need  such  powerful  help   for  their 
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deliverance,  because  that  time  shall  be  one  of  oppression  without 
any  parallel.  The  description  of  this  oppression  seems  to  be  based 
on  Jer.  xxx.  7  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Hengstenberg)  ;  but  that  which 
is  there  said  is  here  heightened  by  the  relative  clause  (cf.  Joel  ii. 
2),  which  enlarges  the  thought,  Ex.  ix.  18,  24.  This  »TW  ny  (time 
of  distress)  is  the  climax  of  the  oppression  which  the  hostile  king 
shall  bring  upon  Israel,  and  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  the  expiry 
of  the  last  (the  seventieth)  week,  ch.  ix.  26.  "  The  salvation  of 
Israel  (&2?Dj  which  is  here  thought  of  as  brought  about  under  the 
direction  of  Michael,  coincides  essentially  with  the  description,  ch. 
vii.  18,  26  f.,  14,  ix.  24."  Thus  Kranichfeld  rightly  remarks.  He 
also  rightly  identifies  the  continued  victorious  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  the  oppression  (ver.  1)  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  described  in  ch.  vii.  2,  9,  and  finds  in  this  verse  (ch.  xii. 
1)  the  Messianic  kingdom  dissolving  the  world-kingdoms. 

With  this  the  opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  also  agree,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  conclusion,  that  the 
pseudc-Daniel  expected,  along  with  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  appearance  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  glory. 
This  conclusion  would  be  indisputable  if  the  premises  from  which  it 
is  drawn,  that  &>}r\  ny3  (at  that  time)  is  the  time  of  Antiochus,  were 
well  founded.  All  attempts  of  believing  interpreters,  who,  with 
Porphyry,  Grotius,  Bleek,  v.  Lengerke,  Hitzig,  and  others,  find  the 
death  of  Antiochus  prophesied  in  ch.  xi.  45,  to  dismiss  this  con- 
clusion, appear  on  close  inspection  to  be  untenable.  According  to 
Havernick,  with  &*}*}  rijni  (and  at  that  time)  a  new  period  following 
that  going  before  is  introduced,  and  that  N*nn  n#3  means  at  some 
future  time.  The  appearance  of  Michael  for  his  people  denotes 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  sufferings  and  oppressions 
connected  with  his  appearance  denote  the  sufferings  which  the 
people  of  Israel  shall  endure  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  but  which  shall  be  most  fully  realized  only  at  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord,  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  22.  But  this  expla- 
nation is  shattered   against   the  ^nn  nya,  which  never   has   the 
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meaning  u  at  some  time,"  i.e.  in  the  further  future,  and  is  refuted 
by  the  following  remark  of  Hitzig : — "  Not  once,"  says  he,  with 
good  ground,  "  can  the  words  mnr\  Dis3  be  proved  by  such  passages 
as  2  Kings  iii.  6,  Isa.  xxviii.  5,  Gen.  xxxix.  11,  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  at  that  day ;  in  K\in  njn  we  may  not  by  any  means  seek  such 
a  meaning,  and  the  copula  here  puts  a  complete  barrier  in  the 
way  of  such  arbitrariness.     Moreover,  if  the  epoch  of  Antiochus 
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Epiphanes  was  indeed  a  time  of  oppression,  how  could  a  read 
then  not  refer  this  N^nn  to  the  time  of  that  king  described  in  t 
foregoing  chapter  ?  "  Finally,  Dv*38W3  (intelligentes),  ver.  3,  refe 
back  to  the  By  v%38H3  who  helped  many  to  knowledge,  and  who  lc 
their  lives  in  the  persecution  (ch.  xi.  33,  34),  and  now  are  rais 
to  eternal  life.1 

Havernick,  however,  was  right,  in  opposing  those  who  rei 
ver.  1  to  the  period  of  persecution  under  Antiochus,  in  argui 
that  the  statement  of  the  unheard-of  greatness  of  the  affliction 
far  too  strong  for  such  a  period,  and  at  the  same  time  that  t 
promise  of  the  deliverance  of  those  that  shall  be  found  written 
the  book  does  not  accord  with  that  Syrian  oppression,  although 
is  in  error  when  he  interprets  the  appearance  of  Michael  of  t 
first  appearance  of  Christ.  This  interpretation  receives  no  si 
port  either  from  ch.  ix.  26  or  from  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  22,  becai 
both  passages  treat  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory.  But  if  1 
reference  of  this  verse  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh 
inconsistent  with  the  words,  still  more  so  is  its  reference  to  1 
period  of  Antiochus.  Those  interpreters  who  advance  this  vi 
are  under  the  necessity  of  violently  separating  ver.  1  from  vers 
and  3,  which  undoubtedly  treat  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dea 

According  to  Auberlen,  who  has  rightly  conceived  that  1 
D^3fc>D,  ch.  xii.  3,  allude  to  the  ^"^V,  ch.  xi.  33  and  34,  1 
ami  *g*ttD  to  the  VSrb  W3J,  ch.  xi.  33,  vers.  2  and  3  do  not  ir 
mate  any  progress  in  the  development  of  the  history,  but  by  m< 
tioning  the  resurrection  only,  are  referred  to  the  eternal  retributi 
which  awaits  the  Israelites  according  to  their  conduct  during  t 
time  of  great  persecution  under  Antiochus,  because,  as  C. 
Michaelis  has  said,  ejus  (i.e.  of  the  resurrection)  consideratio  magm 
vim  habet  ad  confirmandum  animum  sub  t?%ibulationibus.  As  to  1 
period  between  the  time  of  trial  and  the  resurrection,  nothi 
whatever  is  said  ;  for  in  vers.  2  and  3  everv  designation  of  time 
wanting,  while  in  ver.  1  the  expression  "  at  this  time n  tw 
occurs.  Thus  Hengstenbcrg  (ChristoL  iii.  1.  p.  6)  has  remark. 
"  Whether  there  be  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  between  the  tril 
lation  of  the  Maccabean  era  and  the  resurrection,  the  consolati 
from  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  remains  equally  powerful.  Thei 
fore   it    is  so  connected  with  the  deliverance  from  the  persecuti 

1  T1  amenta  extend  also  to  the  ovcrtlirow  of  Ebrard'a  view,  that  t 

expression  "  to  this  time  "  refers  to  the  time  after  Antiochus  Epiphaues  sb 
bare  di 
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as  if  the  one  immediately  followed  the  other."  But  with  this  it  is 
conceded  that  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  so  associated  with 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  as  if  it 
came  immediately  after  it,  as  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  book  affirm.  But  this  interpretation  is  obviously  a  mere 
make-shift. 

Vers.  2,  3.  These  verses  do  not  at  all  present  the  form  of  a 
parenetic  reference  to  the  retribution  commencing  with  the  resur- 
rection. Ver.  2  is  by  the  copula  1  connected  with  ver.  1,  and 
thereby  designates  the  continuance  of  the  thought  of  the  second 
half  of  ver.  1,  i.e.  the  further  representation  of  the  deliverance  of 
God's  people,  namely,  of  all  those  who  are  written  in  the  book  of 
life.  Since  many  of  the  D^b'Q  who  know  their  God  (ch.  xi.  33) 
lose  their  life  in  the  persecution,  so  in  the  promise  of  deliverance 
a  disclosure  of  the  lot  awaiting  those  who  sealed  with  their  blood 
their  fidelity  to  God  was  not  to  be  avoided,  if  the  prophecy  shall 
wholly  gain  its  end,  i.e.  if  the  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  all 
the  pious  shall  afford  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  times  of  oppres- 
sion strength  and  joy  in  their  enduring  fidelity  to  God.  The 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  vers.  2  and  3  contain  no  designation  of  time 
proves  nothing  at  all,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  verses  con- 
nected by  "  and  "  are  by  this  copula  placed  under  ver.  1,  which 
contains  a  designation  of  time,  and  only  further  show  how  this  de- 
liverance shall  ensue,  namely  thus,  that  a  part  of  the  people  shall 
outlive  the  tribulation,  but  those  who  lose  their  lives  in  the  per- 
secution shall  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  that  the  contents  of  ver.  1  do  not  a^ree 
with  the  period  of  persecution  under  Antiochus.  That  which  is 
said  regarding  the  greatness  of  the  persecution  is  much  too  strong 
for  it.  The  words,  u  There  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as 
never  was  ''ia  fl^v"?,  since  there  was  a  nation  or  nations,"  desig- 
nate it  as  such  as  never  was  before  on  the  earth.  Theodoret 
interprets  thus  :  oXa  ov  yeyovev,  afi  ov  yeyevrjrac  eOvos  iirl  tt}<?  yrjs 
eo)5  tou  tcaipov  eicetvov.  With  reference  to  these  words  our  Lord 
says  :  oia  ov  <ye<yovev  arr  ap%>}?  koct/jlov  ew?  tov  vvv,  ovft  ov  firj 
yev7)Tai,  Matt.  xxiv.  21.  Though  the  oppression  which  Antiochus 
brought  upon  Israel  may  have  been  most  severe,  yet  it  could  not 
be  said  of  it  without  exaggeration,  that  it  was  such  a  tribulation 
as  never  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Antiochus, 
it  is  true,  sought  to  outroot  Judaism  root  and  branch,  but 
Pharaoh  also  wished  to  do  the  same  by  his  command  to  destroy  all 
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the  Hebrew  male  children  at  their  birth  ;  and  as  Antiochus  wis! 
to  Diake  the  worship  of  the  Grecian  Zeus,  so  also  Jezebel  the  v 
ship  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  in  the  place  of  the  worshij 
Jehovah,  the  national  religion  in  Israel. 

Still  less  does  the  second  hemistich  of  ver.  1  refer  to  the 
liverance  of  the  people  from  the  power  of  Antiochus.  Under 
words,  "  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book,"  Hi 
remarks  that  they  point  back  to  Isa.  iv.  3,  and  that  the  boo 
thus  the  book  of  life,  and  corrects  the  vain  interpretation  o 
Lenizerke,  that  u  to  be  written  in  the  book  "  means  in  an  ear\ 
sense  to  live,  to  be  appointed  to  life,  by  the  more  accurate  expla 
tion,  "  The  book  of  life  is  thus  the  record  of  those  who  shall  1 
it  is  the  list  of  the  citizens  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Phil.  iv. 
and  in  Isaiah  contains  the  names  of  those  who  reach  it  living 
Daniel  also  of  those  who  must  first  be  raised  from  the  dead  for 
Cf.  re^ardin^  the  book  of  life,  under  Ex.  xxxii.  32. 

Accordingly  &*)>}  nyn  extends  into  the  Messianic  time.     G 
is  so  far  acknowledged  by  Hofmann  (Weiss,  n.  Erf.  i.  p.  313, 
Schri/tbew.  ii.  2,  p.  697),  in  that  he  finds  in  ver.  1,  from  " 
there  shall  be  a  time,"  and  in  vers.  2  and  3,  the  prophecy  of 
final  close  of  the  history  of  nations,  the  time  of  the  great  tribulai 
at  the  termination  of  the  present  course  of  the  world,  the  comp 
salvation  of  Israel  in  it,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
end  of  the  world.     Since,  however,  Hofmann  likewise  refers 
last  verses  of  the  preceding  chapter  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
his  destruction,  and  can  only  refer  the  tfnn  njni  at  the  beginn 
of  ch.  xii.,  from  its  close  connection  with  the  last  words  of  ch. 
to  the  time  which  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of,  so  he  supposes  t 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter  (xii.)  tl 
cannot  be  a  passing  over  to  another  time,  but  that  this  transit 
is  first  made  by  ■"1^7!.     This  transition  he  seeks  indeed,  in  the 
ed.  of  his  Schri/tbew.  l,c,9  to  cover  by  the  remark :  that  we  r 
not  explain  the  words  of  the  angel,  'til  ny  fWifl,  as  if  they  mea 
that  time  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  has  not  been  till  n( 
bat  much  rather  that  they  are  to  be  translated:  "and  there  si 
arise  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was  to  that  time."     But 
separation  of  the  words  in  question  from  those  going  before  by 
translation  of  riTl^ni  u  and  there  shall  arise,"  is  rendered  impossi 
by  the  words  following,  Wftt}  JTJjn  "iy;  for  these  so  distinctly  p( 
hack  to  the  words  with  which  the  verse  commences,  that  we  r 
not  empty  them  of  their  definite  contents  by  the  ambiguous  " 
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that  time."  If  the  angel  says,  There  shall  arise  a  time  of  oppres- 
sion such  as  has  never  been  since  there  were  nations  till  that  time 
when  Michael  shall  appear  for  his  people,  or,  as  Hofmann  trans- 
lates it,  shall  "  hold  fast  his  place,"  then  to  every  unprejudiced 
reader  it  is  clear  that  this  tribulation  such  as  has  never  been  before 
shall  arise  not  for  the  first  time  centuries  after  the  appearance  of 
Michael  or  of  his  "  holding  fast  his  place,"  but  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  the  angel-prince  for  the  people  of  God.  In  this  same  time 
the  angel  further  places  the  salvation  of  the  people  of  Daniel  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.1 

The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  gain  a  space  of  time  between  ch. 
xi.  45  and  xii.  1  or  2  incontrovertibly  shows  that  the  assertions  of 
those  who  dispute  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  that  the  pseudo- 
Daniel  expected  along  with  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
would  have  a  foundation  if  the  last  verses  of  ch.  xi.  treated  of  the 
last  undertakings  of  this  Syrian  king  against  the  theocracy.  This 
if  it  has,  however,  been  seen  from  ch.  xi.,  is  not  established.  In 
ch.  xi.  40-45  the  statements  do  not  refer  to  Antiochus,  but  to  the 
time  of  the  end,  of  the  last  enemy  of  the  holy  God,  and  of  his 
destruction.  With  that  is  connected,  without  any  intervening  space, 
in  ch.  xii.  1  the  description  of  the  last  oppression  of  the  people  of 
God  and  their  salvation  to  everlasting  life.  The  prophecy  of  that 
unheard-of  great  tribulation  Christ  has  in  Matt.  xxiv.  21  referred, 
wholly  in  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  announcement,  to  the  yet  future 
OXi-frcs  fjueydXy  which  shall  precede  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judge  the  world  and  to  bring  to  a  con- 
summation the  kingdom  of  God.  That  this  tribulation  shall  come 
only  upon  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  is  not  said ;  the  ^3  nvnD 
refers  much  more  to  a  tribulation  that  shall  come  upon  the  whole 

1  Hofmaim's  explanation  of  the  words  would  only  be  valid  if  the  definition 
of  time  N\"in  nyn  '•ins  stood  after  nrpni  in  the  text,  which  Hofm.  in  his  most 
recent  attempts  at  its  exposition  has  interpolated  inadvertently,  while  in  his 
earlier  exposition  (Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  p.  314)  he  has  openly  said:  "These  last 
things  connect  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  the  end  of  that  oppressor  of 
Israel,  not  otherwise  than  as  when  Isaiah  spoke  of  the  approaching  assault  of 
the  Assyrians  on  Jerusalem  as  of  the  last  affliction  of  the  city,  or  as  in  Jeremiah 
the  end  of  those  seventy  years  is  also  the  end  of  all  the  sufferings  of  his  people. 
There  remains  therefore  a  want  of  clearness  in  this  prospect,"  etc.  This  want  of 
clearness  he  has,  in  his  most  recent  exposition  in  the  Schriftbew.,  not  set  aside, 
but  increased,  by  the  supposition  of  an  immediate  transition  from  the  time  of 
Antiochus  to  the  time  of  the  end. 
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of  humanity.  In  it  shall  the  angel-prince  Michael  help  the  people 
of  Daniel,  i.e.  the  people  of  God.  That  he  shall  destroy  the  hostile 
kin<r,  the  Antichrist,  is  not  said.  His  influence  extends  only  to  the 
assistance  which  he  shall  render  to  the  people  of  God  for  their 
salvation,  so  that  all  who  are  written  in  the  book  of  life  shall  be 
saved.  Christ,  in  His  eschatological  discourse,  Matt,  xxiv.,  does 
not  make  mention  of  this  assistance,  but  only  says  that  for  the 
elect's  sake  the  days  of  the  oppression  shall  be  shortened,  otherwise 
that  no  one  would  be  saved  (iacoOrj,  Matt.  xxiv.  22).  Wherein  the 
help  of  Michael  consists,  is  seen  partly  from  that  which  is  said  in 
ch.  x.  13  and  21  regarding  him,  that  he  helped  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  in  the  war  against  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Persian  and  the 
Javanic  world-kingdom,  partly  from  the  war  of  Michael  against 
the  dragon  described  in  Rev.  xii.  7  ff.  From  these  indications  it  is 
clear  that  we  may  not  limit  the  help  on  the  part  of  Michael  to 
the  help  which  he  renders  to  the  saints  of  God  in  the  last  war  and 
struggle,  but  that  he  stands  by  them  in  all  wars  against  the  world- 
power  and  its  princes,  and  helps  them  to  victory. 

But  the  salvation  which  the  people  of  God  shall  experience  in 
the  time  of  the  unparalleled  great  oppression  is  essentially  different 
from  the  help  which  was  imparted  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  This  is  called  "  a  little  help,"  ch.  xi.  34.  So 
also  is  the  oppression  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  dif- 
ferent from  the  oppression  in  the  end  of  the  time,  as  to  its  object 
and  consequences.  The  former  oppression  shall,  according  to  ch. 
xi.  33-35,  serve  to  purify  the  people  and  to  make  them  white  to 
the  time  of  the  end ;  the  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  end,  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  ch.  xii.  1-3,  shall  effect  the  salvation  (p?®7}) 
of  the  people,  i.e.  prepare  the  people  for  the  everlasting  life,  and 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked  for 
eternity.  These  clearly  stated  distinctions  confirm  the  result 
already  reached,  that  ch.  xii.  1-3  do  not  treat  of  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  the  Maccabees. 

The  promised  salvation  of  the  people  (B?^-)  *s  more  particularly 
defined  by  the  addition  to  ^PV  :  u  every  one  who  shall  be  found 
written  in  the  book,"  sc.  of  life  (see  above,  p.  478)  ;  thus  every  one 
whom  God  has  ordained  to  life,  all  the  genuine  members  of  the 
people  of  God.  ttppj?  shall  be  saved,  sc.  out  of  the  tribulation,  so 
that  they  do  not  perish  therein.  But  since,  according  to  ch.  xi. 
33  ff.,  in  the  oppression,  which  passes  over  the  people  of  God  for 
their  purification,  many  shall  lose  their  lives,  and  this  also  shall  be 
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the  case  in  the  last  and  severest  oppression,  the  angel  gives  to  the 
prophet,  [liver. 2,  disclosures  also  regarding  the  dead,  namely,  that 

they  shall  awaken  out  of  the  sleep  of  death.  By  the  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  by  1,  without  any  further  designation 
of  time,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  placed  as  synchronous  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  people.  "  For  that  the  two  clauses,  6  thy 
people  shall  be  delivered1  (ver.  1),  and  '  many  shall  awake,'  not 
only  reciprocally  complete  each  other,  but  also  denote  contempo- 
raneous facts,  we  oidy  deny  by  first  denying  that  the  former 
declares  the  final  salvation  of  Israel"  (llofm.  Schriftbew.  ii.  2, 
p.  598).  RPJ,  sleeping,  is  here  used,  as  in  Job  iii.  13,  Jer.  Ii.  39,  of 
death  ;  cf.  KaOevheLv,  Matt.  ix.  24,  1  Thess.  v.  10,  and  KoifiaaOai, 
1  Thess.  iv.  14.  ID^TJDIX,  occurring  only  here,  formed  after  Gen. 
iii.  19,  means  not  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  dusty  earth,  terra  pulveris, 
denoting  the  grave,  as  "i£V,  Ps.  xxii.  30. 

It  appears  surprising  that  D'3i,  many,  shall  awake,  since  ac- 
cording to  the  sequel,  where  the  rising  of  some  to  life  and  of  some 
to  shame  is  spoken  of,  much  rather  the  word  all  might  have  been 
expected.  This  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  the  remark  that  many 
stands  for  all,  because  D*3i  does  not  mean  all.  Concerning  the 
opinion  that  many  stands  for  all,  Hofmann  remarks,  that  the  ex- 
pression "  sleeping  in  the  dust  of  earth "  is  not  connected  with 
the  word  many  (tfjl),  but  with  the  verb  "  shall  awake "  (^i?J)  : 
"  of  them  there  shall  be  many,  of  whom  those  who  sleep  in  the 
earth  shall  arise"  (Hofm.).  So  also  C.  B.  Michaelis  interprets  the 
words  by  reference  to  the  Masoretic  accentuation,  which  has  sepa- 
rated D*2n  from  W"*»  {sleeping),  only  that  he  takes  \0  in  the  sense 
of  stating  the  terminus  mutationis  a  quo.  But  by  this  very  artificial 
interpretation  nothing  at  all  is  gained  ;  for  the  thought  still  remains 
the  same,  that  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust  many  (not  all)  awake. 
The  partitive  interpretation  of  \0  is  the  only  simple  and  natural 
one,  and  therefore  with  most  interpreters  we  prefer  it.  The  C^n 
can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  from  the  context.  The  angel  has 
it  not  in  view  to  give  a  general  statement  regarding  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  but  only  disclosures  on  this  point,  that  the  final  salva- 
tion of  the  people  shall  not  be  limited  to  those  still  living  at  the 
end  of  the  great  tribulation,  but  shall  include  also  those  who  have 
lost  their  lives  during  the  period  of  the  tribulation. 

In  ch.  xi.  33,  35,  the  angel  had  already  said,  that  of  "  those 
that  understand  "  many  shall  fall  by  the  sword  and  by  flame,  etc. 
When  the  tribulation  at  the  time  of  the  end  increases  to  an  un- 
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paralleled  extent  (ch.  xii.  1),  a  yet  greater  number  shall  perish,  so 
that  when  salvation  comes,  only  a  remnant  of  the  people  shall  be 
then  in  life.  To  this  surviving  remnant  of  the  people  salvation  is 
promised  ;  but  the  promise  is  limited  yet  further  by  the  addition  : 
"  every  one  that  is  found  written  in  the  book  ;"  not  all  that  are  then 
living,  but  only  those  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  life 
shall  be  partakers  of  the  deliverance,  i.e.  of  the  Messianic  salva- 
tion. But  many  (Es21)  of  those  that  sleep,  who  died  in  the  time 
of  tribulation,  shall  awake  out  of  sleep,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  everlasting  shame.  As  with  the  living,  so  also  with 
the  dead,  not  all  attain  to  salvation.  Also  amoncr  those  that  arise 
there  shall  be  a  distinction,  in  which  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and 
of  the  unfaithful  shall  be  made  known.  The  word  "  many "  is 
accordingly  used  only  with  reference  to  the  small  number  of  those 
who  shall  then  be  living,  and  not  with  reference  either  to  the 
universality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  or  to  a  portion  only 
of  the  dead,  but  merely  to  add  to  the  multitude  of  the  dead,  who 
shall  then  have  part  with  the  living,  the  small  number  of  those  who 
shall  experience  in  the  flesh  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

If  we  consider  this  course  of  thought,  then  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  neither  to  obtrude  upon  DW  the  meaning  of  a//, — a 
meaning  which  it  has  not  and  cannot  have,  for  the  universality  of 
the  resurrection  is  removed  by  the  particle  |£,  which  makes  it 
impossible  that  M*l  =  OWn,  0l  ttoWol  =  ttclvtgs  (cf.  Rom.  v.  15 
with  ver.  12), — nor  shall  we  need  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  here 
a  partial  resurrection  is  taught,  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  particularly  of  Christ,  who  has  quoted  this  passage 
in  John  v.  24,  using  for  the  D^ZH  the  word  Trdvres ;  for  this  con- 
clusion can  only  be  drawn  from  the  misapprehension  of  the  course 
of  thought  here  presented,  that  this  verse  contains  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  an  idea  which 
is  foreign  to  the  connection. 

From  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  course  of  thought  arises 
the  correct  answer  to  the  controverted  question,  whether  here  we 
are  taught  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  people  of  Israel,  or 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  mankind  generally.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  things  is  taught  here.  The  prophetic 
words  treat  of  the  people  of  Daniel,  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  people  of  Israel.  But  the  Israel  of  the  time  of  the  end  con- 
sists not  merely  of  Jews  or  of  Jewish  Christians,  but  embraces 
all  peoples  who  belong  to  God's  kingdom  of  the  New  Covenant 
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founded  by  Christ.  In  this  respect  the  resurrection  of  all  is  here 
implicite  intimated,  and  Christ  has  explicitly  set  forth  the  thoughts 
lying  implicite  in  this  verse  ;  for  in  John  v.  28  f.  He  teaches  the 
awakening  from  sleep  of  all  the  dead,  and  speaks,  with  unmistake- 
able  reference  to  this  passage  before  us,  of  an  avdaTaa^  £a»)?  and 
an  avaajacns  Kplaeo)^.  For  in  the  O.  T.  our  verse  is  the  only 
passage  in  which,  along  with  the  resurrection  to  everlasting  life, 
there  is  mention  also  made  of  the  resurrection  to  everlasting  shame, 
or  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked.  The  con- 
ception of  D^iy  *n?  ^corj  alcovios,  meets  us  here  for  the  first  time  in 
the  O.  T.  D^n  denotes,  it  is  true,  frequently  the  true  life  with  God, 
the  blessed  life  in  communion  with  God,  which  exists  after  this 
life  ;  but  the  addition  BpW  does  not  generally  occur,  and  is  here 
introduced  to  denote,  as  corresponding  to  the  eternal  duration  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  (ch.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  27,  cf.  ch.  ix.  24),  the 
life  of  the  righteous  in  this  kingdom  as  imperishable.  niE~|np 
D^iy  jismi)  forms  the  contrast  to  D^I>  "nb ;  for  first  ntein  shame 
(a  plur.  of  intensive  fulness),  is  placed  over  against  the  \sn,  then  this 
shame  is  designated  in  reference  to  Isa.  lxvi.  24  as  pNTi,  contempt , 
an  object  of  aversion. 

Ver.  3.  Then  shall  they  who  in  the  times  of  tribulation  have 
led  many  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation  receive  the  glorious  reward 
of  their  faithfulness.  With  this  thought  the  angel  closes  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  future.  D^afcW  refers  back  to  ch.  xi.  33-35, 
and  is  here,  as  there,  not  limited  to  the  teachers,  but  denotes  the 
intelligent  who,  by  instructing  their  contemporaries  by  means  of 
word  and  deed,  have  awakened  them  to  stedfastness  and  fidelity  to 
their  confession  in  the  times  of  tribulation  and  have  strengthened 
their  faith,  and  some  of  whom  have  in  war  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  These  shall  shine  in  eternal  life  with  heavenly 
splendour.  The  splendour  of  the  vault  of  heaven  (cf.  Ex.  xxiv. 
10)  is  a  figure  of  the  glory  which  Christ  designates  as  a  light  like 
the  sun  ("  The  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun,"  Matt.  xiii. 
43,  referring  to  the  passage  before  us).  CL  for  this  figure  also 
Kev.  ii.  28  and  1  Cor.  xv.  40  ff.  By  the  expression  D*3nn  *p«D 
Kranichfeld  would  understand  such  as  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
people  in  the  offering  up  of  sacrifice,  i.e.  the  priests  who  attend  to 
the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  because  the  expression  is  borrowed 
from  Isa.  liii.  11,  "  where  it  is  predicated  of  the  Messianic  priest 
tear  i^o^rjv,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  what  is  said  here  of 
the  common  priests."     But  this  interpretation  is  not  satisfactory. 
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In  Isa.  liii.  11  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  justifies  many,  not  by  the 
sacrifice,  but  by  His  righteousness,  by  this,  that  He,  as  P^¥  who 
has  done  no  sin,  takes  upon  Himself  the  sins  of  the  people  and 
gives  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  P^Y?  is  neither  in  the  law  of 
sacrifices  nor  anywhere  in  the  O.  T.  named  as  the  effect  of  the 
sacrifice,  but  always  only  pV  n$&  (K550)  (to  take  up,  take  away 
iniquity)  and  ^23,  and  in  the  expiatory  sacrifices  with  the  con- 
stant addition  Sb  nbp^i ;  cf.  Lev.  iv.  26,  31,  35,  v.  10,  16,  Ps. 
xxxii.  1  ff. 

Nor  is  the  practice  of  offering  sacrifice  anywhere  described  as 
a  P^V?.  This  word  signifies  to  assist  in  obtaining,  or  to  lead  to, 
righteousness,  and  is  here  to  be  read  in  this  general  interpretation, 
and  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Pauline  hiKaiovaOat.  The  D^p^V^ 
are  those  who  by  their  •"'i^V,  i.e.  by  their  fidelity  to  the  law,  led 
others  to  ni?"JV,  showed  them  by  their  example  and  teaching  the 
way  to  righteousness. 

The  salvation  of  the  people,  which  the  end  shall  bring  in,  con- 
sists accordingly  in  the  consummation  of  the  people  of  God  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  judgment  dividing  the  pious 
from  the  godless,  according  to  which  the  pious  shall  be  raised  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  godless  shall  be  given  up  to  everlasting  shame 
and  contempt.  But  the  leaders  of  the  people  who,  amid  the  wars 
and  conflicts  of  this  life,  have  turned  many  to  righteousness,  shall 
shine  in  the  imperishable  glory  of  heaven. 

Chap.  xii.  4-13.   The  Close  of  the  Revelation  of  God  and  of  the 

Book. 

As  the  revelation  in  ch.  viii.  closes  with  the  direction,  u  Where- 
fore shut  thou  up  the  vision"  (ver  26),  so  this  before  us  closes 
with  the  command  (ver.  4),  "But  thou  Daniel  shut  up  these 
words;"  and  as  in  the  former  case  jiinn  denotes  the  vision  in- 
terpreted to  him  by  the  angel,  so  here  ^"D^n  can  only  be  the 
announcements  of  the  angel,  ch.  xi.  2— xii.  3,  along  with  the 
preceding  appearance,  ch.  x.  2-xi.  1,  thus  only  the  revelation  de- 
signated as  "OT,  ch.  x.  1.  Accordingly,  also,  DHD  is  obviously  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  meaning  illustrated  and  defended  under  ch.  viii. 
26,  to  shut  up  in  the  sense  of  guarding;  and  thus  also  Dnn,  to  seal 
(see  p.  319).  Thus  all  the  objections  against  this  command  are  set 
aside  which  Ilitzig  has  derived  from  the  sealing,  which  he  under- 
stands of  the  sealing  up  of  the  book,  so  that  he  may  thereby  cast 
doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  book. 
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It  is  disputed  whether  "iSDn  is  only  the  last  revelation,  ch.  x.- 
xii.  (lliivernick,  v.  Leng.,  Maurer,  Kran.),  or  the  whole  book 
(Bertholdt,  Hitzig,  Auberle'n,  Kliefoth).  That  ^£D  might  desig- 
nate a  short  connected  portion,  a  single  prophecy,  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  Nah.  i.  1,  Jer.  li.  63.  The  parallelism  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  passage  also  appears  to  favour  the  opinion  that  ">2Dn 
stands  in  the  same  meaning  as  D^nin.  But  this  appearance 
amounts  to  a  valid  argument  only  under  the  supposition  that  the 
last  revelation  stands  unconnected  with  the  revelations  going 
before.  But  since  this  is  not  the  case,  much  rather  the  revelation 
of  these  chapters  is  not  only  in  point  of  time  the  last  which  Daniel 
received,  but  also  forms  the  essential  conclusion  of  all  earlier 
revelations,  then  the  expression  used  of  the  sealing  of  this  last 
revelation  refers  plainly  to  the  sealing  of  the  whole  book.  This 
supposition  is  unopposed.  That  the  writing  down  of  the  prophecy 
is  not  commanded  to  Daniel,  cannot  be  objected  against.  As  this 
is  here  and  in  ch.  viii.  26  presupposed  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
the  receiving  of  a  revelation  without  committing  it  to  writing  is 
not  practicable,  so  wre  may  without  hesitation  suppose  that  Daniel 
wrote  down  all  the  earlier  visions  and  revelations  as  soon  as  he 
received  them,  so  that  with  the  writing  down  of  the  last  of  them 
the  whole  book  was  completed.  For  these  reasons  wre  understand  by 
"IDDH  the  whole  book.  For,  as  Kliefoth  rightly  remarks,  the  angel 
will  close,  ver.  4,  the  last  revelation,  and  along  with  it  the  whole 
prophetical  work  of  Daniel,  and  dismiss  him  from  his  prophetical 
office,  as  he  afterwards,  ver.  13,  does,  after  he  has  given  him,  vers. 
5-12,  disclosures  regarding  the  periods  of  these  wonderful  things 
that  were  announced.  He  must  seal  the  book,  i.e.  guard  it  securely 
from  disfigurement,  "till  the  time  of  the  end,"  because  its  contents 
stretch  out  to  the  time  of  the  end.  Cf.  ch.  viii.  26,  where  the  reason 
for  the  sealing  is  stated  in  the  words,  "  for  yet  it  shall  be  for  many 
days."  Instead  of  such  a  statement  as  that,  the  time  of  the  end 
is  here  briefly  named  as  the  terminus,  down  to  which  the  revelation 
reaches,  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  ch.  xi.  40-xii.  3,  which 
comprehend  the  events  of  the  time  of  the  end. 

The  two  clauses  of  ver.  4fr  are  differently  explained.  The 
interpretation  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  "  Many  shall  indeed  go  astray, 
but  on  the  other  side  also  the  knowledge  shall  be  great,"  is  verbally 
just  as  untenable  as  that  of  Havernick,  "  Many  shall  wander  about, 
i.e.  in  the  consciousness  of  their  misery,  strive  after  salvation, 
knowledge."     For  tow  signifies  neither  to  go  astray  (errare)  nor 
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to  wander  about,  but  only  to  go  to  and  fro,  to  pass  through  a  land, 
in  order  to  seek  out  or  search,  to  go  about  spying  (Zech.  iv.  10,  of 
the  eyes  of  God;  Ezek.  xxvii.  8  and  26,  to  row).  From  these 
renderings  there  arises  for  this  passage  before  us  the  meaning, 
to  search  through,  to  examine,  a  book ;  not  merely  to  "  read  in- 
dustriously" (Hitzig,  Ewald),  but  thoroughly  to  search  into  it 
(Gesenius).  The  words  do  not  supply  the  reason  for  the  command 
to  seal,  but  they  state  the  object  of  the  sealing,  and  are  not  (with 
many  interpreters)  to  be  referred  merely  to  the  time  of  the  end,  that 
then  for  the  first  time  many  shall  search  therein  and  find  great 
knowledge.  This  limiting  of  their  import  is  connected  with  the 
inaccurate  interpretation  of  the  sealing  as  a  figure  either  of  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  prophecy  or  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
writing,  and  is  set  aside  with  the  correct  interpretation  of  this 
figure.  If  Daniel,  therefore,  must  only  place  the  prophecy 
securely  that  it  may  continue  to  the  time  of  the  end,  the  sealing 
thus  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  it  in  transcriptions,  then  there 
exists  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  searching  into  it  will  take 
place  only  for  the  first  time  in  the  end.  The  words  'til  M*]  HDBB* 
are  not  connected  with  the  preceding  by  any  particle  or  definition 
of  time,  whereby  they  should  be  limited  to  YP  fl?«  To  this  is  to 
be  added,  that  this  revelation,  according  to  the  express  explanation 
of  the  angel  (ch.  x.  14),  refers  to  all  that  shall  be  experienced  by 
the  people  of  Daniel  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  time  of  the 
end.  If,  then,  it  must  remain  sealed  or  not  understood  till  the  time 
of  the  end,  it  must  have  lain  unused  and  useless  for  centuries,  while 
it  was  given  for  the  very  purpose  of  reflecting  light  on  the  ways 
of  God  for  the  pious  in  all  times,  and  of  imparting  consolation 
amid  their  tribulations  to  those  who  continued  stedfast  in  their 
fidelity.  In  order  to  serve  these  purposes  it  must  be  accessible 
at  all  times,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  search  into  it,  to  judge 
events  by  it  and  to  strengthen  their  faith.  Kliefoth  therefore  is 
right  in  his  thus  interpreting  the  whole  passage  :  "  Daniel  must 
place  in  security  the  prophecies  he  has  received  until  the  time  of 
the  end,  so  that  through  all  times  many  men  may  be  able  to  read 
them  and  gain  understanding  (better :  obtain  knowledge)  from 
them."  ninn  is  the  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord  with  His 
people,  which  confirms  them  in  their  fidelity  towards  God. 

Vers.  5-7.  With  ver.  4  the  revelation  might  have  concluded, 
as  that  in  ch.  viii.  ends  with  the  direction  to  shut  up  the  vision. 
But  then   a  disclosure  regarding  the  times  of   the  events  pro- 
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phesied  of,  which  Daniel  might  have  expected  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  visions  in  ch.  viii.  and  ix.,  would  have  been 
wanting.  This  disclosure  is  given  to  him  in  vers.  5-12,  and 
that  in  a  very  solemn,  impressive  way.  The  appearance  which 
hitherto  he  has  seen  is  changed.  He  sees  two  other  angels 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  one  on  this  side  and  the 
other  on  that  side,  nartt  .  .  .  WHt  [then  I  looked,  and  lo)  does 
not,  it  is  true,  indicate  a  new  vision  so  much  as  a  new  scene  in  the 
vision,  which  still  continued.  The  words  B*"|nN  tftB?,  two  others, 
sc.  heavenly  beings  or  angels  (without  the  article),  show  that  they 
now  for  the  first  time  became  visible,  and  were  different  from  the 
one  who  was  hitherto  seen  by  him  and  had  spoken  with  him. 
Therefore  the  supposition  that  the  one  of  these  two  angels  was 
Gabriel,  who  had  communicated  to  him  the  revelation,  fails,  even 
if,  which  is  according  to  our  exposition,  p.  412,  not  the  case,  the 
speaker  in  ch.  xi.  and  xii.  were  this  angel. 

Ver.  6.  Besides  these  two  now  first  seen  by  Daniel,  he  who 
was  "clothed  in  linen"  is  named  as  standing  above  the  waters  of 
the  river ;  but  when  we  take  into  view  the  whole  scene,  he  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  now  for  the  first  time  coming  into  view. 
The  use  of  the  article  (B*w),  and  the  clothing  that  characterized 
him,  point  him  out  as  the  person  spoken  of  in  ch.  x.  5  f.  Hence 
our  view  developed  in  p.  414  is  confirmed,  viz.  that  previously  the 
man  clothed  in  linen  was  visible  to  Daniel  alone,  and  announced 
to  him  the  future.  He  also  in  the  sequel  alone  speaks  with 
Daniel.  One  of  the  other  two  makes  inquiry  regarding  the  end 
of  the  wonderful  things,  so  as  to  give  occasion  to  him  (as  in  ch. 
viii.  13  and  14)  to  furnish  an  answer.  With  this  the  question 
presses  itself  upon  us,  For  what  purpose  do  the  two  angels  appear, 
since  only  one  of  them  speaks — the  other  neither  does  anything 
nor  speaks  ?  Leaving  out  of  view  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  Grotius, 
Staudlin,  and  Ewald,  that  the  two  angels  were  the  guardian  spirits 
of  Persia  and  Greece,  and  other  conceits,  such  e.g.  as  that  they 
represent  the  law  and  the  prophets  (after  a  gloss  in  the  Cod.  Chis.), 
which  Geier  has  rejected  as  figmenta  hominum  textus  auctoritate 
destituta,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  view7s  of 
Hitzig  and  Kliefoth. 

Hitzig  thinks  that  the  two  angels  appear  as  witnesses  of  the 
oath,  and  that  for  that  reason  there  are  two;  cf.  Deut.  xix.  15 
wTith  xxxi.  28.  But  these  passages  do  not  prove  that  for  the  rati- 
fication of  an  oath  witnesses  are  necessary.     The  testimony  of  two 
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or  three  witnesses  was  necessary  only  for  the  attestation  of  an  ac- 
cusation laid  before  a  judge.  Add  to  this  also  that  in  ch.  viii.  13  f. 
two  angels  appear  along  with  him  whose  voice  came  from  the  Ulai 
(ch.  viii.  16),  without  any  oath  being  there  given.  It  is  true  that 
there  the  two  angels  speak,  but  only  the  utterance  of  one  of  them 
is  communicated.  Hence  the  conjecture  is  natural,  that  here  also 
both  of  the  angels  spake,  the  one  calling  to  the  other  the  question 
that  was  addressed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  hovering  over  the 
water,  as  Theodot.  and  Ephrem  Syrus  appear  to  have  thought, 
and  as  Klief.  regards  as  probable.  In  any  case  the  appearance 
of  the  angels  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  stands  in  actual  con- 
nection  with  the  hovering  of  the  man  clothed  in  linen  above  the 
waters  of  this  river,  in  which  the  circumstance  merits  consideration 
that  the  river,  according  to  ch.  x.  4  the  Tigris,  is  here  called  *WP, 
as  besides  the  Nile  only  is  called  in  the  O.  T.  The  hovering  above 
the  stream  can  represent  only  the  power  or  dominion  over  it.  But 
Klief oth  is  inclined  to  regard  the  river  as  an  emblem  of  time  flow- 
ing on  to  eternity ;  but  there  is  no  support  in  Scripture  for  such 
a  representation.  Besides,  by  this  the  appellation  ^  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  by  which,  without  doubt,  the  river  over  which 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  hovers  is  designated  as  a  Nile ;  i.e.  it  is 
indicated  that  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  once  smote  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  to  ransom  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  so  in  the  future  shall 
he  calm  and  suppress  the  waves  of  the  river  which  in  Daniel's  time 
represented  the  might  of  the  world-kingdom.1  The  river  Hiddekel 
(Tigris)  was  thus  a  figure  of  the  Persian  world-power,  through 
whose  territory  it  flowed  (cf.  for  this  prophetic  type,  Isa.  viii.  6,  7, 
Ps.  cxxiv.  3,  4),  and  the  designation  of  the  river  as  "IN"1.,  Nile,  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  power  of 
Egypt,  which  in  its  essence  shall  be  repeated  in  the  future.  Two 
other  angels  stand  as  servants  by  the  side  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
the  ruler  over  the  Hiddekel,  prepared  to  execute  his  will.  Thus 
interpreted,  all  the  features  of  the  vision  gain  an  interpretation 
corresponding  with  the  contents  of  the  prophecy. 

But  the  significance  of  the  whole  scene,  which  presents  itself  to 

1  C.  B.  Michaelis  has  similarly  interpreted  the  standing  (or  hovering)  over 
the  waters  of  the  river  as  symbolum  potestatis  atque  dominii  suprcmi,  quo  non 
solum  terram  continentem  et  aridam,  sed  etiam  aquas  pedibus  quasi  suis  subjectas 
hdbety  et  ea  qua  aquarum  instar  tumultuantur,  videlicet  gente&,  adversus  ecclesiam 
J)t  i  insurgentes  atque  frementes^  compescere  et  coercere  potest.  Only  he  has  not 
in  this  regard  to  the  name  ")J0- 
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the  prophet  after  he  received  the  announcement,  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  the  vers.  5-12  form  no  mere  supplementary  communi- 
cation, which  is  given  to  Daniel  before  he  is  wholly  dismissed 
from  his  prophetical  office,  regarding  the  question  that  lay  upon 
his  heart  as  to  the  duration  of  the  severe  tribulation  that  was 
announced,  but  that  this  disclosure  constitutes  an  integral  part 
of  the  foregoing  revelation,  and  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  angel's 
message  only  because  a  change  of  scene  was  necessary  for  the 
giving  prominence  to  the  import  of  this  disclosure. 

Thus,  to  give  the  prophet  the  firm  certainty  that  the  oppression 
of  his  people  spoken  of,  on  the  part  of  the  ungodly  world-rulers, 
when  it  has  gained  its  end,  viz.  the  purification  of  the  people,  shall 
brine  about,  alone  with  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of  the  last 
time,  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  truly  the  people  of  God  in 
their  advancement  to  eternal  life  in  glory,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  above  the  waters  of  the  river  presents  himself  to  view  as 
the  guide  and  ruler  of  the  affairs  of  the  nations,  and  announces 
with  a  solemn  oath  the  duration  and  the  end  of  the  time  of  tri- 
bulation. This  announcement  is  introduced  by  the  question  of 
the  angel  standing  by  the  river:  "  Till  when  the  end,  i.e.  how  long 
continues  the  end,  of  these  wonderful  things?"  not:  u  When  shall 
the  end  of  these  things  be?"  (Kran.)  rtifcoan  are,  according  to  the 
context,  the  extraordinary  things  which  the  prophecy  had  declared, 
particularly  the  unheard-of  oppressions  described  in  ch.  xi.  30  ff. ; 
cf.  with  rriN75>  the  synonym  niKj&to,  ch.  xi.  36  and  viii.  24.  But 
the  question  is  not :  "  How  long  shall  all  these  HifcOS)  themselves 
continue?"  but:  "How  long  shall  rriKPsn  pj??  the  end  of  these 
wonderful  things,  continue?"  The  end  of  these  things  is  the 
time  of  the  end  prophesied  of  from  ch.  xi.  40  to  xii.  3,  with  all 
that  shall  happen  in  it.  To  this  the  man  clothed  with  linen 
answers  with  a  solemn  oath  for  the  confirmation  of  his  statement. 
The  lifting  up  of  his  hands  to  heaven  indicates  the  solemnity  of  the 
oath.  Commonly  he  who  swears  lifts  up  only  one  hand ;  cf .  Deut. 
xxxii.  40,  Ezek.  xx.  5.  and  the  remark  under  Ex.  vi.  8 ;  but  here 
with  greater  solemnity  both  hands  are  lifted  up,  and  he  swears 
D?tyn  "m,  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever.  This  predicate  of  God, 
which  we  have  already  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ch.  iv.  31,  here  points  back  to  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  where  God  swears, 
"  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever,"  and  is 
quoted  from  this  verse  before  us  in  Rev.  x.  6,  and  there  further 
expanded.     This  solemn  form  of  swearing  shows  that  the  question 
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and  answer  must  refer  not  to  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  per- 
secution under  Antiochus,  but  to  that  under  the  last  enemy,  the 
Antichrist.  The  definition  of  time  given  in  the  answer  leads  us 
also  to  this  conclusion :  a  time,  two  times,  and  half  a  time ;  which 
accurately  agrees  with  the  period  of  time  named  in  ch.  vii.  25  as 
that  of  the  duration  of  the  actions  of  the  enemy  of  God  who  would 
arise  out  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom.  The  *3  serves,  as  on  fre- 
quently, only  for  the  introducing  of  the  statement  or  the  answer.  ? 
before  1W  does  not  signify  till  (=  "W,  ch.  vii.  25),  but  to  or  upon, 
at.  In  both  of  the  clauses  of  the  answer,  "  space  of  time  and  point 
of  time,  duration  and  final  end,  are  connected,  and  this  relation  is 
indicated  by  an  interchange  of  the  prepos.  ?  and  3  "  (Hitzig).  In 
'til  IJtop  (for  a  time,  etc.)  is  given  the  space  of  time  on  or  over 
which  the  riiNpS  J*j5  (the,  end  of  these  wonders)  stretches  itself,  and 
in  the  following  clause,  'til  Hi?331  (and  when  he  shall  have  accom- 
plished, etc.),  the  point  of  time  in  which  the  wonderful  things 
reach  their  end.  Thus  the  two  expressions  of  the  oath  are  related 
to  one  another. 

In  the  second  clause  V  J*3?  are  differently  expounded.  Ancient 
and  very  wide-spread  is  the  exposition  of  PSJ  by  to  scatter.  Theo- 
dotion  has  translated  the  words  thus:  iv  ra>  GWTeX^a6r\vai  Stacr/cop- 
TricrfjLov ;  and  Jerome  (Vulg.)  :  cum  completa  fuerit  dispersio  manus 
populi  sancti.  Hiivernick,  v.  Lengerke,  Gesenius,  de  Wette, 
Hitzig:  when  at  the  end  the  dispersion  of  a  portion  of  the  holy 
people,  which  Hav.,  v.  Leng.,  and  others  understand  of  the  dis- 
persion of  Israel  into  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  which 
dispersion  shall  be  brought  to  an  end,  according  to  the  prophetic 
view,  at  the  time  of  the  Messianic  final  victory;  Joel  iii.  5  ff .  (ii. 
32  ff.) ;  Amos  ix.  11  ff.  Hitzig,  however,  refers  this  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Simon  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  brought  back  their 
people  to  Judea  who  were  living  scattered  among  the  heathen  in 
Galilee  and  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v.  23,  45,  53,  54).  But  against  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  word  Yrth  Hofmann  (Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  p. 
314)  has  with  justice  replied,  that  the  reference  to  the  reunion  of 
Israel,  which  is  nowhere  else  presented  in  Daniel,  would  enter  very 
unexpectedly  into  this  connection,  besides  that  ^33  does  not  agree 
with  its  object  TJ,  though  we  should  translate  this  by  "might,"  or 
altogether  improperly  by  "  part."  T  has  not  the  meaning  "part," 
which  is  attributed  to  it  only  on  the  ground  of  an  incorrect  inter- 
pretation of  certain  passages.  f*33  signifies  to  beat  to  pieces,  to 
shatter;  cf.  Ps.  ii.  9,  exxxvii.  9,  and  in  the  Pa.  Isa.  xxvii.  9.     This 
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is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  from  which  is  attempted  to  be 
derived  the  meaning,  to  burst  asunder,  to  scatter.  This  primary 
moaning  of  the  word,  however,  Hengstenberg,  Maurer,  Auberlen, 
Kranichfeld,  Kliefoth,  and  Ewald  have  rightly  maintained  in  this 
place.  Only  we  may  not,  with  them,  translate  ni?3  by:  to  have  an 
end,  for  then  the  answer  would  be  tautological,  since  the  breaking 
to  pieces  of  the  might  of  the  people  is  identical  witli  their  scatter- 
ing, but  it  has  the  meaning  to  make  perfect,  to  accomplish,  so  that 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  *IJ,  hand,  is  the  emblem  of 
active  power;  the  shattering  of  the  hand  is  thus  the  complete  de- 
struction of  power  to  work,  the  placing  in  a  helpless  and  powerless 
condition,  such  as  Moses  has  described  in  the  words  1J  rPTS  *3  {for 
the  hand  is  gone),  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  and  announced  that  when  this 
state  of  things  shall  arise,  then  il  the  Lord  shall  judge  His  people, 
and  repent  Himself  for  His  servants."  With  this  harmonizes  the 
conclusion  of  the  oath:  then  all  these  things  shall  be  finished,  or 
shall  complete  themselves.  n^~?3  (all  these  things)  are  the  rtiWB, 
ver.  6.  To  these  "wonderful  things"  belong  not  merely  the 
crushing  of  the  holy  people  in  the  tribulation  such  as  never  was 
before,  but  also  their  deliverance  by  the  coming  of  the  angel-prince 
Michael,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  eternal  separation  of 
the  righteous  from  the  wicked  (ch.  xii.  1-3).  This  last  designation 
of  the  period  of  time  goes  thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  end  of  all 
things,  or  to  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment.  With  this  also 
agrees  the  expression  BHp  DV5  which  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  con 
verted  Jews.  The  circumstance  that  in  Daniel's  time  the  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh  constituted  the  "  holy  people,"  does  not 
necessitate  our  understanding  this  people  when  the  people  of  God 
are  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  the  end,  since  then  the  faithful  from 
among  all  nations  shall  be  the  holy  people  of  God. 

But  by  the  majority  of  modern  interpreters  the  designation 
of  time,  three  and  a  half  times,  is  referred  to  the  duration  of  the 
oppression'  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  whence  Bleek, 
v.  Lengerke,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  others  conclude  that 
the  Maccabean  pseudo-Daniel  placed  together  as  synchronous  the 
death  of  Antiochus  and  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  salvation. 
Havernick  finds  in  the  answer  two  different  designations  of  time, 
but  has  said  nothing  as  to  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other ; 
Hofmann  ( Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  p.  314)  finds  an  obscurity  in  this,  that  the 
end  of  all  things  is  simply  placed  in  connection  with  the  end  of  the 
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oppressor  Antiochus  (see  under  ver.  1,  p.  475).  But,  thus  Kliefoth 
rightly  asks,  on  the  contrary,  u  How  is  it  only  possible  that  the 
catastrophe  of  Antiochus,  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  times,  and 
the  time  of  the  end  lying  in  the  distant  future,  are  so  compre- 
hended in  one  clause  in  an  answer  to  a  question  regarding  a  point 
of  time?  How  was  it  possible  that  to  the  question,  How  long 
continues  the  end  of  the  wonders'?  it  could  be  answered:  For 
three  and  a  half  years  shall  Antiochus  carry  on  his  work;  and 
when  it  comes  to  an  end  in  the  breaking  of  the  people,  then  all 
shall  come  to  an  end?  Thus  the  last  only  would  be  an  answer  to 
the  question,  and  the  first  an  addition  not  appertaining  to  it.  Or 
how  were  it  possible  that  for  the  expression,  '  all  shall  be  ended,' 
two  characteristics  were  given,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  the  other  to  the  time  of  the  end?"  And,  we  must 
further  ask,  are  we  necessitated  by  the  statement  to  make  such 
an  unnatural  supposition?  Certainly  not.  The  two  clauses  do 
not  give  two  different  definitions  of  time,  i.e.  refer  to  different 
periods  of  time,  but  only  two  definitions  of  one  period  of  time,  the 
first  of  which  describes  its  course  according  to  a  symbolical  measure 
of  time,  the  second  its  termination  according  to  an  actual  charac- 
teristic. None  of  these  definitions  of  time  has  anv  reference  to  the 
oppression  of  the  holy  people  by  Antiochus,  but  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  refers  to  the  tribulation  of  the  time  of  the  end.  The 
measure  of  time :  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  does  not  indeed 
correspond  to  the  duration  of  the  dominion  of  the  little  horn  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Javanic  world-kingdom  (spoken  of  in  ch.  viii.) 
=  2300  evening-mornings  (ch.  viii.  14),  but  literally  (for  ^VS'O 
corresponds  with  the  Chald.  pjy)  agrees  with  that  in  ch.  vii.  25, 
for  the  dominion  of  the  hostile  king,  the  Antichrist,  rising  out  of 
the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  fourth  or  last  world-kingdom.  Y^  TO33 
1)  also  refers  to  this  enemy;  for  of  him  it  is  said,  ch.  vii.  21,  25, 
that  he  shall  prevail  against  and  destroy  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  («b*,  ver.  25). 

The  reference  of  both  the  statements  in  the  oath  to  the  history 
of  the  end,  or  the  time  of  Antichrist,  has  therefore  been  recognised 
by  Auberlen  and  Ziindel,  although  the  latter  understands  also,  with 
Hofmann,  ch.  xi.  36-45  of  the  oppression  of  Israel  by  Antiochus. 
To  the  question,  how  long  the  end  of  the  terrible  things  prophesied 
of  in  ch.  xi.  40-xii.  1  shall  continue,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  hover- 
ing over  the  waters  answered  with  a  solemn  oath  :  Three  and  a  half 
times,  which,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  ch.  vii.  25  and  ix.  26,  27, 
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are  given  for  the  fullest  unfolding  of  the  power  of  the  last  enemy 
of  God  till  his  destruction;  and  when  in  this  time  of  unparalleled 
oppression  the  natural  strength  of  the  holy  people  shall  be  com- 
pletely broken  to  pieces,  then  shall  these  terrible  things  have 
reached  their  end.  Regarding  the  definition  of  time,  cf.  the  ex- 
position under  ch.  vii.  25,  p.  241  f. 

Ver.  8.  Daniel  heard  this  answer,  but  he  understood  it  not. 
To  W*??;>  as  to  P3M  *0,  the  object  is  wanting,  because  it  can  easily 
be  supplied  from  the  connection,  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  answer 
of  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  Grotius  has  incorrectly  supplied  quid 
futuvum  esset  from  the  following  question,  in  which  he  has  also 
incorrectly  rendered  npK  TCirjM  by  jjost  illius  triennii  et  temporis 
semestris  spatium.  Havernick  has  also  defined  the  object  too 
narrowly,  for  he  has  referred  the  non-understanding  merely  to 
the  mysterious  number  (a  time,  two  times,  etc.).  It  was,  besides, 
not  merely  the  double  designation  of  time  in  ver.  7  which  first  at 
the  hour  of  his  receiving  it,  but  while  it  was  yet  unintelligible  to 
the  hearer,  compelled  Daniel,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  to  put  the  further 
question.  The  whole  answer  in  ver.  7  is  obscure.  It  gives  no 
measure  for  the  "times,"  and  thus  no  intelligible  disclosure  for  the 
prophet  regarding  the  duration  of  the  end,  and  in  the  definition, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  deepest  humiliation  of  the  people  the  end 
shall  come,  leaves  wholly  undefined  when  this  shall  actually  take 
place.1     Hence  his  desire  for  a  more  particular  disclosure. 

The  question,  "  what  the  end  of  these  ?  "  is  very  differently 
interpreted.  Following  the  example  of  Grotius,  Kliefoth  takes 
rvnnN  in  the  sense  of  that  which  follows  something  which  is  either 
clearly  seen  from  the  connection  or  is  expressly  stated,  and  explains 
n?^  ^IH5*  of  that  which  follows  or  comes  after  this.  But  ii?K  is 
not,  with  most  interpreters,  to  be  taken  as  identical  with  n?*w3  of 
ver.  7  ;  for  since  "  this  latter  phrase  includes  all  the  things  prophe- 
sied of  down  to  the  consummation,  then  would  this  question  refer 
to  what  must  come  after  the  absolute  consummation  of  all  things, 
which  would  be  meaningless."  Besides,  the  answer,  vers.  11  and 
12,  which  relates  to  the  things  of  Antiochus,  would  not  harmonize 

1  As  to  this  latter  circumstance  L'Empereur  remarks  :  Licet  Daniel  ex  ante- 
cedentibus  certo  tempus  Jiniendarum  gravissimarum  calamitatum  cognoverit,  tauten 
ilium  latuit,  quo  temporis  articulo  calamitas  inceptura  esset:  quod  ignorantiam 
quondam  in  tota  prophetia  peperit,  cum  a  priori  termino  posterioris  exacta  scientia 
dependeret.  Inilium  quidem  variis  circumstantiis  definition  fuerat:  sed  quando 
circumstantise  J'uturse  essent,  antequam  evenirent,  ignorabatur. 
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with  such  a  question.  Much  more  are  we,  with  Auberlen  (p.  75  f.), 
to  understand  npx  of  the  present  things  and  circumstances,  things 
then  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Daniel  and  the  going  forth  of  the 
prophecy.  In  support  of  this  interpretation  Auberlen  adds,  "  The 
angel  with  heavenly  eye  sees  into  the  far  distant  end  of  all ;  the 
prophet,  with  human  sympathies,  regards  the  more  immediate 
future  of  his  people."  But  however  correct  the  remark,  that  n?tf 
is  not  identical  with  !1?^"',3,  this  not  identical  with  all  this,  there 
is  no  warrant  for  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  that  n?x  desicr- 
nates  the  present  things  and  circumstances  existing  under  Antio- 
chus  at  the  time  of  Daniel.  n?K  must,  by  virtue  of  the  connection 
in  vers.  7  and  8,  be  understood  of  the  same  things  and  circum- 
stances, and  a  distinction  between  the  two  is  established  only  by  hb. 
If  \*e  consider  this  distinction,  then  the  question,  What  is  the  last  of 
these  things?  contains  not  the  meaningless  thought,  that  yet  some- 
thing must  follow  after  the  absolute  consummation,  but  the  alto- 
gether  reasonable  thought,  Which  shall  be  the  last  of  the  rviK73 
prophesied  of  %  Thus  Daniel  could  ask  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
an  answer  from  which  he  might  learn  the  end  of  all  these  rrifc6a 
more  distinctly  than  from  the  answer  given  by  the  angel  in  ver.  7. 
But  as  this  reference  of  n?K  to  the  present  things  and  circum- 
stances is  excluded  by  the  connection,  so  also  is  the  signification 
attributed  to  H^n^  of  that  which  follows  something,  verbally  inad- 
missible ;  see  under  ch.  viii.  19  (p.  312). 

Most  other  interpreters  have  taken  n^nx  as  synonymous  with 
Y\>,  which  Havernick  seeks  to  establish  by  a  reference  to  ch.  viii. 
19  and  23,  and  Deut.  xi.  12.  But  none  of  these  passages  establishes 
this  identity.  Pi?  is  always  thus  distinguished  from  nv"inx)  that  it 
denotes  a  matter  after  its  conclusion,  while  rrnnx  denotes  the  last  or 
the  uttermost  of  the  matter.  A  distinction  which,  it  is  true,  may  in 
many  cases  become  irrelevant.  For  if  this  distinction  is  not  noticed 
here,  we  would  be  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
the  two  questions  in  vers.  6  and  8  are  not  altogether  identical,  of 
giving  to  HD  the  meaning  qualis  (Maurer),  of  what  nature  (Hof- 
mann,  v.  Lengerke,  and  others) ;  a  meaning  which  it  has  not,  and 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  literal  idea  of  ^"inNt.  u  Not  how  ? 
but  ivhatf  is  the  question  ;  HO  is  not  the  predicate,  but  the  subject, 
the  thing  inquired  about."  Thus  Hitzig,  who  is  altogether  correct 
in  thus  stating  the  question :  "  What,  i.e.  which  event  is  the  utter- 
most, the  last  of  the  niN73?  which  stands  before  the  end  ?  " 

Ver.  9.  The  answer,  'l  Ig,  go  thy  way,  Daniel,  is  quieting,  and 
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at  the  same  time  it  contains  a  refusal  to  answer ;  yet  it  is  not  wholly 
a  refusal,  as  is  clear  from  vers.  11  and  12.  The  disclosure  regard- 
ing the  end  which  is  given  to  him  in  these  verses  shows  distinctly 
that  the  end  of  the  things  is  not  so  revealed  as  that  men  shall  be 
able  to  know  it  beforehand  with  certainty.1  ?|?  signifies  neither  go 
hence,  i.e.  depart,  die  (Bertholdt,  Havernick),  nor  go  away,  instead 
of  standing  waiting  for  an  answer  (Hitzig),  for  the  angel  does  give 
him  an  answer ;  but  as  the  formula  dimittentis  ut  excitantis  ad 
animi  tranquillitatem  (C.  B.  Michaelis),  it  has  the  meaning  :  vade 
Daniel,  h.  e.  mitte  hanc  prcesentem  tuam  curam.  u  Be  at  peace, 
leave  this  matter  alone"  (Geier  and  others,  and  similarly  v.  Len- 
gerke,  Kranichfeld,  Kliefoth).  The  clause  assigning  the  reason 
for  the  command  ?]<>,  'W  ^pnp  *3  [for  the  words  are  shut  up,  etc.), 
is  chiefly  interpreted  as  referring  the  closing  and  sealing  up  to  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  prophecy.  Thus  e.g.  Ewald  explains  it : 
"  For  hidden  and  sealed  up  are  the  words,  all  the  things  contained 
in  these  prophecies,  till  the  time  of  the  end ;  then  shall  they  be 
easily  unsealed  and  deciphered."  But  since,  according  to  ver.  4, 
Daniel  himself  must  shut  up  and  seal  the  book,  the  participles  in 
the  clause,  assigning  the  reason  for  the  command  "?£,  cannot  have 
the  meaning  of  the  perfect,  but  only  state  what  is/or  shall  be  done  : 
shut  up — they  shall  be  (remain)  till  the  time  of  the  end  ;  thus  they 
only  denote  the  shutting  up  and  sealing  which  must  be  accom- 
plished by  Daniel.  But  Daniel  could  not  make  the  prophecy  un- 
intelligible, since  (ver.  8)  he  himself  did  not  understand  it ;  nor 
could  he  seal  it  up  till  the  time  of  the  end,  since  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  end.  The  shutting  up  and  sealing  which  was  commanded 
to  the  prophet  can  therefore  only  consist  in  this,  that  the  book 
should  be  preserved  in  security  against  any  defacement  of  its  con- 
tents, so  that  it  might  be  capable  of  being  read  at  all  times  down 
to  the  time  of  the  end,  and  might  be  used  by  God's  people  for  the 
strengthening  of  their  faith ;  cf.  ch.  viii.  26.  "  Thus  Daniel  is 
calmed  in  regard  to  his  not  understanding  it  by  the  fact  that  this 
whole  prophecy  (D*nnn  as  in  ver.  4)  shall  be  guarded  and  placed 

1  On  this  Calvin  has  well  remarked  :  Quamvis  Daniel  non  stulta  curiositate 
inductus  qusesierit  ex  angelo  de  fine  mirabilium,  tamen  non  obtinet,  quod  petebat, 
quia  scilicet  voluit  Deus  ad  modum  aliquem  intelligi  quse  prsedixerat,  sed  tamen 
aliquid  manere  occultum  usque  dum  veniret  maturum  plense  revelationis  tempus. 
Hsec  igitur  ratio  est,  cur  angelus  non  exaudiat  Danielem.  ' Pium  quidem  erat 
ejus  votum  (jieque  enim  optat  quicquam  scire  plus  quam  jus  esset),  verum  Deus 
scit  quod  opus  sit,  ideo  non  concessit  quod  optabat. 
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in  safety,  and  shall  continue  through  all  times  down  to  the  end" 
(Kliefoth).     For  the  use  of  it  in  all  times  is  supposed  in  ver.  10. 

Ver.  10.  The  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  interpreted  from  ch.  xi. 
35.     The  being  purified  is  effected  through  tribulation  and  afflic- 
tion,  which  the  people  shall  endure  to  the  end.     The  prophecy 
shall  serve  for  the  gaining  of  this  object.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  perfection  shall  not  be  attained  by  all ;  they  that  are  ungodly 
shall  remain  ungodly  still,  and  therefore  they  do  not  come  to  the 
understanding  of  the  words  which  all  the  wise  shall   gain.     *W 
and  O^  N?  stand  in  such  distinct  relation  to  the  T3X  &>  (J  under- 
stood not),  ver.  8,  that  they  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in 
both  places,  i.e.  not  to  have  insight  in  general,  but  by  supplying 
D'HD'nn   as  the  object  from   ver.  8,  to  have  understanding  of  the 
prophecy.     This  is  denied  of  the  wicked  or  the   godless.      Only 
the  wise  shall  gain  it.     Thus  the   angel  says  to  Daniel  for  the 
purpose  of  calming  him  regarding  his  non-understanding  : — Calm 
thyself,  Daniel,  if  thou  dost  not  understand  these  words.     The 
prophecy  shall  be  preserved  for  all  times  to  the  end  of  the  days. 
These  times  shall  bring  many  tribulations,  to  purify  thy  people ; 
and  though  by  these  afflictions  all  shall  not  be  converted,  but  the 
wicked  shall    remain  wicked  still  and  shall   not  understand  the 
prophecy,  yet  the  wise  shall  be  purified  and  made  white  by  the 
afflictions,  and  the  longer  they  are  tried  the  better  shall  they  learn 
to  understand  the  prophecy.     Thus,  though  thou  thyself  under- 
standest  it  not,  yet  it  shall  be  a  source  of  great  blessing  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  in    all  times,  even  unto  the  end,  they  shall 
have  more  and  more  an  understanding  of  it. 

Thus  has  Kliefoth  rightly  presented  the  meaning  of  both 
verses,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  interpretation  has  referred  to 
1  Pet.  i.  10,  12,  where,  with  reference  to  the  passage  before  us 
(cf.  Hengstenberg,  Beitracj.  i.  p.  273  f.),  it  is  said  that  the  prophets 
received  the  prophecies  of  the  end  not  for  themselves  alone,  but 
much  rather  for  "  ws,"  for  those  who  come  after. 

Vers.  11,12.  The  angel  gives  to  the  prophet  yet  one  revelation 
more  regarding  the  duration  of  the  time  of  tribulation  and  its  end, 
which  should  help  him  to  understand  the  earlier  answer.  The 
words,  u  from  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  the  abomination  of  the  desolation,"  so  distinctly  point  back 
to  ch.  xi.  31,  that  they  must  here  be  referred,  as  there,  to  the 
wickedness  of  Antiochus  in  his  desecrating  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord.     The  circumstance  that  the  pP'^  (abomination)  is  here  de- 
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scribed  as  D»b>  and  in  ch.  xi.  31  as  DWD,  indicates  no  material 
distinction.  In  ch.  xi.  31,  where  the  subject  spoken  of  is  the 
proceedings  of  the  enemy  of  God  causing  desolation,  the  abomina- 
tion is  viewed  as  0Ob*p,  bringing  desolation;  here,  with  reference 
to  the  end  of  those  proceedings,  as  DBB>,  brought  to  desolation ; 
cf.  under  ch.  ix.  27  (p.  372).  All  interpreters  therefore  have 
found  in  these  two  verses  statements  regarding  the  duration  of  the 
persecutions  carried  on  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  have  sought 
to  compare  them  with  the  period  of  2300  evening-mornings  men- 
tioned in  ch.  viii.  14,  in  order  thus  to  reckon  the  duration  of  the 
time  during  which  this  enemy  of  God  shall  prosecute  his  wicked 
designs. 

But  as  the  opinions  regarding  the  reckoning  of  the  2300  even- 
ing-mornings in  ch.  viii.  14  are  very  diverse  from  each  other  (see 
p.  303  ff.),  so  also  are  they  here.  First  the  interpretation  of  nriTJ 
{and  set  up)  is  disputed.  Wieseler  is  decidedly  wrong  in  thinking 
that  it  designates  the  terminus  ad  quern  to  "ip^n  HVD  {from  the  time 
shall  be  removed) t  as  is  generally  acknowledged.  Hitzig  thinks 
that  with  rinpi  the  foree;oin£  infin.  "loin  is  continued,  as  Eccles. 
ix.  1,  Jer.  xvii.  10,  xix.  12,  and  therewith  a  second  terminus  a  quo 
supposed.  This,  however,  is  only  admissible  if  this  second  terminus 
stands  in  union  with  the  first,  and  a  second  terminus  ad  quern  also 
stands  over  against  it  as  the  parallel  to  the  later  terminus  ad 
quern.  Both  here  denote  :  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away 
forty-five  days  before  the  setting  up  of  the  /38i\vyfia  iprjfid>o-€a>$9 
and  by  so  much  the  date  in  ver.  12  comes  below  that  of  ver.  11. 
According  to  this,  both  verses  are  to  be  understood  thus  :  from  the 
time  of  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  are  1290  days,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation 
are  1335  days.  But  this  interpretation  is  utterly  destitute  of 
support.  In  the  first  place,  Hitzig  has  laid  its  foundation,  that  the 
setting  up  of  the  idol-abomination  is  separated  from  the  cessation 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  by  forty-five  days,  only  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  In  the  second  place,  the  n?npn  "n^x  {blessed 
is  he  that  waiteth)y  ver.  12,  decidedly  opposes  the  combining  of 
the  1335  days  with  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-abomination;  and 
further,  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  nriTl  is  not  justified. 
The  passages  quoted  in  its  favour  are  all  of  a  different  character; 
there  a  clause  with  definite  time  always  goes  before,  on  which  the 
infinitive  clause  depends.  Kranichfeld  seeks  therefore  to  take 
")Din  also  not  as  an  infinitive,  but  as  a  relative  asyndetical  connec- 
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tion  of  the  prceter.  proph.  to  rw,  by  which,  however,  no  better 
result  is  gained.  For  with  the  relative  interpretation  of  ">Din  :  the 
time,  since  it  is  taken  away  .  .  .  HHTI  cannot  so  connect  itself  that 
this  infinitive  yet  depends  on  njJ.  The  clause  beginning  with  T\TO\ 
cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted  than  as  a  final  clause  dependent 
on  'U1  "iD*n  nyn  ;  thus  here  and  in  ch.  ii.  16,  as  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  Hitzig,  in  the  sense :  to  set  (to  set  up)  the  abomination, 
so  that  the  placing  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  is  viewed  as  the 
object  of  the  taking  away  of  the  TOn  (daily  sacrifice).  From  this 
grammatically  correct  interpretation  of  the  two  clauses  it  does 
not,  however,  follow  that  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-abomination 
first  followed  later  than  the  removal  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  so  that 
nriTi  signified  "  to  set  up  afterwards,"  as  Kliefoth  seeks  to  inter- 
pret it  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reckoning  of  the  1290 
days.  Both  can  be  done  at  the  same  time,  the  one  immediately 
after  the  other. 

A  terminus  ad  quern  is  not  named  in  both  of  the  definitions. 
This  appears  from  the  words  u  blessed  is  he  that  waiteth  .  .  ." 
By  this  it  is  said  that  after  the  1335  days  the  time  of  tribulation 
shall  be  past.  Since  all  interpreters  rightly  understand  that  the 
1290  and  the  1335  days  have  the  same  terminus  a  quo,  and  thus  that 
the  1290  days  are  comprehended  in  the  1335,  the  latter  period 
extending  beyond  the  former  by  only  forty-five  days  ;  then  the 
oppression  cannot  properly  last  longer  than  1290  days,  if  he  who 
reaches  to  the  1335  days  is  to  be  regarded  as  blessed. 

With  regard  to  the  reckoning  of  these  two  periods  of  time,  we 
have  already  shown  (p.  302)  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
accords  with  the  2300  evening-mornings,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  reckoning  those  2300  evening-mornings  for  the  sake 
of  these  verses  before  us  as  1150  days.  Moreover,  wTe  have  there 
already  shown  how  the  diversity  of  the  two  statements  is  explained 
from  this,  that  in  ch.  viii.  14  a  different  terminus  a  quo  is  named 
from  that  in  ch.  xii.  11  f . ;  and  besides  have  remarked,  that  ac- 
cording to  1  Mace.  i.  54,  59,  cf.  with  iv.  52,  the  cessation  of  the 
Mosaic  order  of  worship  by  sacrifice  lasted  for  a  period  of  only 
three  years  and  ten  days.  Now  if  these  three  years  and  ten  days 
are  reckoned  according  to  the  sun-year  at  365  days,  or  according 
to  the  moon-year  at  354  days  with  the  addition  of  an  intercalary 
month,  they  amount  to  1105  or  1102  days.  The  majority  of 
modern  interpreters  identify,  it  is  true,  the  1290  days  with  the  3^ 
times  (=zyears),  and  these  two  statements  agree  so  far,  since  3^  years 
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make  either  1279  or  1285  days.  But  the  identifying  of  the  two 
is  not  justified.  In  ver.  11  the  subject  plainly  is  the  taking  away 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  setting  up  of  the  worship  of 
idols  in  its  stead,  for  which  the  Maccabean  times  furnish  an  his- 
torical fulfilment;  in  ver.  7,  however,  the  angel  speaks  of  a  tribu- 
lation which  extends  so  far  that  the  strength  of  the  holy  people  is 
altogether  broken,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  oppression  of  Israel 
by  Antiochus,  since  a  stop  was  put  to  the  conduct  of  this  enemy 
by  the  courageous  revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  power  of 
valiant  men  put  an  end  to  the  abomination  of  the  desolation  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  oppression  mentioned  in  ver.  7  corresponds 
not  only  in  fact,  but  also  with  respect  to  its  duration,  with  the 
tribulation  which  the  hostile  king  of  the  time  of  the  end,  who  shall 
arise  from  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  shall  bring  upon  the  holy 
people,  since,  as  already  remarked,  the  3^  times  literally  correspond 
with  ch.  vii.  25.  But  vers.  11  and  12  treat  of  a  different,  namely, 
an  earlier,  period  of  oppression  than  ver.  7,  so  the  1290  and  the 
1335  days  are  not  reckoned  after  the  3^-  times  (ver.  11  and  ch.  vii. 
35)  ;  and  for  the  Maccabean  period  of  tribulation  there  remain 
only  the  2300  evening-mornings  (ch.  viii.  14)  for  comparison,  if  we 
count  the  evening-mornings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  words 
(see  p.  302),  as  half-days,  and  so  reduce  them  to  1150  days.  But 
if  herewith  we  take  into  consideration  the  historical  evidence  of 
the  duration  of  the  oppression  under  Antiochus,  the  1290  days 
would  agree  with  it  only  if  we  either  fix  the  taking  away  of  the 
legal  worship  from  185  to  188  days,  i.e.  six  months  and  five  or 
eight  days,  before  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altar  on  Jehovah's  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  or,  if  these  two  facta  occurred  simultaneously, 
extend  the  terminus  ad  quern  by  six  months  and  five  or  eight  days 
beyond  the  day  of  the  re-consecration  of  the  altar.  For  both  sup- 
positions historical  evidence  is  wanting.  The  former  is  perhaps  pro- 
bable from  1  Mace.  iv.  45,  cf .  with  ver.  54 ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  second,  history  furnishes  no  epoch-making  event  of  such  signi- 
ficance as  that  the  cessation  of  the  oppression  could  be  defined  by  it. 
The  majority  of  modern  interpreters,  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
1290  and  the  1335  days,  proceed  from  ch.  viii.  14,  and  with  them 
Kliefoth  holds,  firstly,  that  the  2300  evening-mornings  are  1150 
days,  the  termination  of  which  constitutes  the  epoch  of  the  re-con- 
secration of  the  temple,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Kisleu  of  the 
year  148  of  the  Seleucidan  sera  (i.e.  164  B.C.)  ;  and  secondly,  he 
supposes  that  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  2300  evening-mornings  (ch. 
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viii.  14)  and  of  the  1290  or  1335  days  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem   by  Apollonius  (1  Mace.  i.  29  ff.),   and  the 
setting  aside  of  the  T»Jj  which  followed  immediately  after  it  was 
taken,  about  140  days  earlier  than  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altar 
As  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  2300  evening-mornings  the  re-con- 
secration of  the  temple  is  taken,  with  which  the  power  of  Antiochus 
over  Israel  was  broken,  and  the  beginning  of  the  restoration  made. 
No  terminus  ad  quern  is  named  in  this  passage  before  us,  but  perhaps 
it  lies  in  the  greater  number  of  the  days,  as  well  as  in  this,  that  this 
passage  speaks  regarding  the  entire  setting  aside  of  the  power  of 
Antiochus — an  evidence  and  a  clear  argument  for  this,  that  in  ch. 
xii.  11  and  12  a  further  terminus  ad  quern,  reaching  beyond  the 
purification  of  the  temple,  is  to  be  supposed.     This  terminus  is  the 
death  of  Antiochus.     "  It  is  true,"  Kliefoth  further  argues,  "  we 
cannot  establish  it  to  a  day  and  an  hour,  that  between  the  putting 
away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  death  of  Antiochus  1290  days 
intervened,  since  of  both  facta  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  the 
day.     But  this  we  know  from  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  temple  took  place   on   the  25th  day  of  the 
month  Kisleu  in  the  148th  year  of  the  Seleucidan  sera,  and  that 
Antiochus  died  in  the  149th  year;  and  if  we  now  add  the  140 
days,  the  excess  of  2300  above  1290  after  the  consecration  of  the 
temple,  we  certainly  come  into  the  year  149.     The  circumstance 
also,  that  in  the  whole  connection  of  this  chapter  the  tendency  is 
constantly  toward  the  end  of  Antiochus,  the  Antichrist,  induces  us 
to  place  the  death  of   that  persecutor  as  the  terminus  ad  quern 
of  the  1290  days.     Consequently  we  shall  not  err  if,  with  Bleek, 
Kirmss,  Hitzig,  Delitzsch,  Hofmann,  Auberlen,  Ziindel,  we  sup- 
pose, that  as  the  purifying  of  the  temple  is  the  end  of  the  2300 
evening-mornings,  so  the  death  of  Antiochus  is  the  end  of  the 
1290  days.     The  end  of  the  1335  days,  ver.  12,  must  then  be  an 
event  which  lies  forty-five  days  beyond  the  death  of  Antiochus,  and 
which  certainly  attests  the  termination  of  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  and  the  commencement  of  better  days,  and  which  at 
least  bears  clear  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  a  better  time,  and 
of  a  settled  and  secure  state  of  things.     We  are  not  able  to  adduce 
proof  of  such  a  definite  event  which  took  place  exactly  forty-five 
days  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Antiochus.     The  circumstances,  however, 
of  the  times  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  furnish  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event.     The  successor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  An- 
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tiochus  Eupator,  certainly  wrote  to  the  Jews,  after  they  had  van- 
quished his  host  under  Lysias,  asking  from  them  a  peace  ;  but  tlie 
alienation  between  them  continued  nevertheless,  and  did  not  abso- 
lutely end  till  the  victory  over  Nicanor,  2  Mace,  xi.-xv.  Hence  there 
was  opportunity  enough  for  an  event  of  the  kind  spoken  of,  though 
we  may  not  be  able,  from  the  scantiness  and  the  chronological 
uncertainty  of  the  records  of  these  times,  to  prove  it  positively." 
Hereupon  Kliefoth  enters  upon  the  conjectures  advanced  by 
Hitzig  regarding  the  unknown  joyful  event,  and  finds  that  nothing 
important  can  be  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  this  especially, 
that  the  termination  of  the  1335  days  may  be  the  point  of  time 
wdien  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  who  died  in  Babylonia, 
reached  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  occasioned  their  rejoicing, 
since  it  might  easily  require  forty-five  days  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
that  event  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  finally  he  throws  out  the  question, 
whether  on  the  whole  the  more  extended  period  of  1335  days  must 
have  its  termination  in  a  single  definite  event,  whether  by  the 
extension  of  the  1290  days  by  forty-five  days  the  meaning  may 
not  be,  that  whoever  lives  beyond  this  period  of  1290  days,  i.e. 
the  death  of  Antiochus,  in  patience  and  in  fidelity  to  the  truth, 
is  to  be  esteemed  blessed.  "  The  forty-five  days  were  then  only 
added  to  express  the  living  beyond  that  time,  and  the  form  of  this 
expression  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  that  contained 
in  ver.  11." 

We  cannot,  however,  concur  in  this  view,  because  not  only  is 
its  principal  position  without  foundation,  but  also  its  contents  are 
irreconcilable  with  historical  facts.  To  change  the  2300  evening- 
mornings  into  1150  days  cannot  be  exegetically  justified,  because 
according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  computation  evening  and  morning 
do  not  constitute  a  half  but  a  whole  day.  But  if  the  2300  evening- 
mornings  are  to  be  reckoned  as  so  many  days,  then  neither  their 
terminus  a  quo  nor  their  terminus  ad  quern  stands  in  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  1290  days,  from  which  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
regarding  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  latter.  Then  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  does  not  furnish  a  turning-point  for 
the  commencement  of  a  better  time.  According  to  1  Mace.  vi. 
18-54,  the  war  against  the  Jews  was  carried  on  by  his  successor 
Eupator  more  violently  than  before.  And  on  the  news  that 
Philippus,  returning  from  Persia,  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the 
government,  Lysias  advised  the  king  to  make  peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  to  promise  to  them  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  live  accord- 
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ing  to  their  own  laws.  On  this  the  Jews  opened  the  citadel  of  Zion ; 
but  the  king,  after  he  had  entered  into  it,  violated  his  oath,  and 
ordered  its  walls  to  be  demolished.  It  was  not  till  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  that  Judas  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Nicanor,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  by  a  joyful 
festival,  which  they  resolved  to  keep  every  year  in  memory  of  that 
victory  (1  Mace.  vii.  26-50).  In  these  circumstances  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  suppose  an  event  forty-five  days  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  which  could  clearlv  be  regarded  as  the  bemnnincr  of  a 
better  time,  and  of  a  settled  and  secure  state  of  things,  or  to  regard 
the  reception  in  Palestine  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
as  an  event  so  joyful,  that  they  were  to  be  esteemed  as  blessed 
who  should  live  to  hear  the  tidings. 

After  all,  we  must  oppose  the  opinion  that  the  1290  and  the 
1335  days  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical  and  to  be  reckoned  chro- 
nologically, and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  these  numbers 
are  to  be  interpreted  symbolically,  notwithstanding  that  days  as  a 
measure  of  time  are  named.  This  much  seems  to  be  certain,  that 
the  1290  days  denote  in  general  the  period  of  Israel's  sorest  afflic- 
tion on  the  part  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  the  taking  away  of 
the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  worship  and  the  setting  up  of  the  worship 
of  idols,  but  without  giving  a  statement  of  the  duration  of  this 
oppression  which  can  be  chronologically  reckoned.  By  the  naming 
of  "  days  "  instead  of  "  times  "  the  idea  of  an  immeasurable  dura- 
tion of  the  tribulation  is  set  aside,  and  the  time  of  it  is  limited  to 
a  period  of  moderate  duration  which  is  exactly  measured  out  by 
God.  But  this  is  more  strictly  represented  by  the  second  defini- 
tion, by  which  it  is  increased  by  45  days:  1335  days,  with  the  expiry 
of  which  the  oppression  shall  so  wholly  cease,  that  every  one  shall 
be  blessed  who  lives  till  these  days  come.  For  45  days  have  the 
same  relation  to  1290  that  1^  have  to  43,  and  thus  designate  a 
proportionally  very  brief  time.  But  as  to  this  relation,  the  two 
numbers  themselves  show  nothing.  If  we  reduce  them  to  the 
measure  of  time  usual  for  the  definition  of  longer  periods,  the 
1290  days  amount  to  43  months,  or  3  years  and  7  months,  and  the 
1335  days  to  44^  months,  or  3  years  and  8^-  months,  since  gene- 
rally, and  still  more  in  symbolical  definitions  of  time,  the  year  is 
wont  to  be  reckoned  at  12  months,  and  the  months  at  30  days. 
Each  of  the  two  periods  of  time  thus  amounts  to  a  little  more  than 
S£  years;  the  first  exceeds  by  1  month  and  the  second  by  2^-  months, 
only  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  7  years, — a  period  occurring 
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several  times  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  period  of  divine  judgments  (see 
p.  306).  By  the  reduction  of  the  days  to  years  and  parts  of  a 
year  the  two  expressions  are  placed  in  a  distinct  relation  to  the 
3J-  times,  which  already  appears  natural  hy  the  connection  of  the 
two  questions  in  vers.  6  and  8.  On  the  one  hand,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  1290  days  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  3^ 
years,  the  idea  that  "  times  "  stands  for  years  is  set  aside  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  use  of  "  days  "  as  a  measure  of  time,  the 
obscurity  of  the  idea  :  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  is  lessened, 
and  Daniel's  inquiry  as  to  the  end  of  the  terrible  things  is 
answered  in  a  way  which  might  help  him  to  the  understanding  of 
the  first  answer,  which  was  to  him  wholly  unintelligible. 

Such  an  answer  contains  the  two  definitions  of  time  under  the 
supposition  that  the  hostile  undertakings  of  Antiochus  against 
Judaism,  in  their  progress  and  their  issue,  form  a  type  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  last  enemy  Antichrist  against  the  church  of  the 
Lord,  or  that  the  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  idol-abomination  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  shows  in  a 
figure  how  the  Antichrist  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  take  away 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  renounce  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and 
make  war  his  god,  and  thereby  bring  affliction  upon  the  church 
of  God,  of  which  the  oppression  which  Antiochus  brought  upon 
the  theocracy  furnished  a  historical  pattern.  But  this  typical 
relation  of  the  two  periods  of  oppression  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
ch.  xi.  21-xii.  3,  since  in  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the 
hostile  king  two  stadia  are  distinguished,  which  so  correspond  to 
each  other  in  all  essential  points  that  the  first,  ch.  xr.  21-35, 
is  related  to  the  second,  ch.  xi.  36-xii.  3,  as  the  beginning 
and  the  first  attempt  is  related  to  the  complete  accomplishment. 
This  also  appears  in  the  wars  of  this  king  against  the  king  of 
the  south  (ch.  xi.  25-29,  cf.  with  ch.  xi.  40-43),  and  in  the 
consequences  which  this  war  had  for  his  relation  to  the  people 
of  God.  On  his  return  from  the  first  victorious  war  against 
the  south,  he  lifted  up  his  heart  against  the  holy  covenant 
(ch.  xi.  28),  and  being  irritated  by  the  failure  of  the  renewed 
war  against  the  south  and  against  the  holy  covenant,  he  deso- 
lated the  sanctuary  (vers.  30  and  31)  ;  finally,  in  the  war  at  the 
time  of  the  end,  when  Egypt  and  the  lands  fell  wholly  under 
his  power,  and  when,  alarmed  by  tidings  from  the  east  and  the 
north,  he  thought  to  destroy  many,  he  erected  his  palace-tent  in 
the  Holy  Land,  so  that  he  might  here  aim  a  destructive  blow 
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against  all  his  enemies — in  this  last  assault  he  came  to  his  end 
(ch.  xi.  40-45). 

Yet  more  distinctly  the  typical  relation  shows  itself  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  undertakings  of  the  enemy  of  God  against  the  holy 
covenant,  and  their  consequences  for  the  members  of  the  covenant 
nation.  In  this  respect  the  first  stadium  of  his  enmity  against  the 
God  of  Israel  culminates  in  the  taking  away  of  His  worship,  and 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation,  i.e.  the  worship 
of  idols,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  Against  this  abomination 
the  wise  of  the  people  of  God  raise  themselves  up,  and  they  bring 
by  their  rising  up  u  a  little  help,"  and  accomplish  a  purification 
of  the  people  (ch.  xi.  31-35).  In  the  second  stadium,  i.e.  at  the 
time  of  the  end,  the  hostile  king  raises  himself  against  the  God  of 
gods,  and  above  every  god  (ch.  xi.  37),  and  brings  upon  the  people 
of  God  an  oppression  such  as  has  never  been  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  till  now ;  but  this  oppression  ends,  by  virtue  of  the 
help  of  the  archangel  Michael,  with  the  deliverance  of  the  people 
of  God  and  the  consummation  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
of  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  of  some  to  everlasting  shame  (ch. 
xii.  1-3). 

If  thus  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  after  he  said  to  Daniel  that 
he  might  rest  as  to  the  non-understanding  of  his  communication 
regarding  the  end  of  the  wonderful  things  (ver.  7),  because  the 
prophecy  shall  at  the  time  of  the  end  give  to  the  wise  know- 
ledge for  the  purifying  of  many  through  the  tribulation,  so 
answers  the  question  of  Daniel  as  to  the  n?K  JVnnK  that  he 
defines  in  symbolically  significant  numbers  the  duration  of  the 
sufferings  from  the  removal  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  the 
commencement  of  better  times,  with  which  all  oppression  shall 
cease,  then  he  gave  therewith  a  measure  of  time,  according  to 
which  all  those  who  have  understanding,  who  have  lived  through 
this  time  of  oppression,  or  who  have  learned  regarding  it  from 
history,  may  be  able  to  measure  the  duration  of  the  last  tribulation 
and  its  end  so  far  beforehand,  as,  according  to  the  fatherly  and 
wise  counsel  of  God,  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  know  the  times  of  the 
end  and  of  our  consummation.  For,  from  the  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  that  in  ch.  viii.  14  regarding  the  duration  of  the 
crushing  under  feet  of  the  holy  people  by  the  enemy  rising  from 
the  Javanic  world-kingdom,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  2300  evening- 
mornings  do  not  contain  a  complete  heptad  of  yfeais,  so  the  1290 
days  contain  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  heptad.   li,  this  lies  the 
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comfort,  that  the  severest  time  of  oppression  shall  not  endure  much 
longer  than  half  the  time  of  the  whole  period  of  oppression.  And 
if  we  compare  with  this  the  testimony  of  history  regarding  the 
persecution  of  the  Old  Covenant  people  under  Antiochus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  God  permitted  the  suppression  of  His  worship, 
and  the  substitution  of  idol-worship  in  its  stead,  for  not  fully  3^- 
years,  but  only  for  3  years  and  10  days,  then  we  are  able  to 
gather  the  assurance  that  He  shall  also  shorten,  for  the  sake  of 
His  elect,  the  3^-  times  of  the  last  tribulation.  We  should  rest  here, 
that  His  grace  is  sufficient  for  us  (2  Cor.  xii.  9).  For  as  God 
revealed  to  the  prophets,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should 
come  unto  us,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow,  that  they  might  search  and  inquire  what  and  what  manner 
of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  was  in  them  did  signify;  so  in  the 
times  of  the  accomplishment,  we  who  are  living  are  not  exempted 
from  searching  and  inquiring,  but  are  led  by  the  prophetic  word 
to  consider  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  light  of  this  word,  and 
from  that  which  is  already  fulfilled,  as  well  as  from  the  nature 
and  manner  of  the  fulfilment,  to  confirm  our  faith,  for  the  endu- 
rance amid  the  tribulations  which  prophecy  has  made  known  to  us, 
that  God,  according  to  His  eternal  gracious  counsel,  has  measured 
them  according  to  their  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  that  thereby 
we  shall  be  purified  and  guarded  for  the  eternal  life. 

Yer.  13.  After  these  disclosures  regarding  the  time  of  the  end, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  dismisses  the  highly-favoured  prophet  from 
his  life's  work  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  he  shall  stand 
in  his  own  lot  in  the  end  of  the  days.  Kip.c  "i\?  evidently  does  not 
mean  "  go  to  the  end,  i.e.  go  thy  way "  (Hitzig),  nor  "  go  hence 
in  relation  to  the  end,"  as  Kranichfeld  translates  it,  because  Ki?.d 
with  the  article  points  back  to  Y\?.  n^  ver.  9.  For  though  this 
reference  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  yet  )-*£?  could  only  declare  the 
end  of  the  going :  go  to  the  end,  and  the  meaning  could  then  with 
Ewald  only  be  :  "  but  go  thou  into  the  grave  till  the  end."  But  it 
is  more  simple,  with  Theodoret  and  most  interpreters,  to  understand 
Pijv  of  the  end  of  Daniel's  life :  go  to  the  end  of  thy  life  (cf.  for 
the  constr.  of  ^n  with  5>,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  18).  With  this  (Wll 
simply  connects  itself :  and  thou  shalt  rest,  namely,  in  the  grave, 
and  rise  again,  ^tofl  =  Cnpri,  to  rise  up,  sc.  from  the  rest  of  the 
grave,  thus  to  rise  again.  v"|)3?,  in  thy  lot.  s}%  lot,  of  the  in- 
heritance divided  to  the  Israelites  by  lot,  referred  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light  (Col.  i.  12),  which  shall  be  possessed  by  the 
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righteous  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  D^n  Pi?.?,  to  =  at,  the  end  of  the  days,  i.e.  not  = 
D*Djn  rpriKj  in  the  Messianic  time,  but  in  the  last  days,  when,  after 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  the  kingdom  of  glory  shall  appear. 

Well  shall  it  be  for  us  if  in  the  end  of  our  days  we  too  are 
able  to  depart  hence  with  such  consolation  of  hope ! 


THE    END. 
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